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TO   OUR   READERS. 


It  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  brief  sentences  to  recall  to  your  memory  one  or  two  of  the  events  of 
the  past  six  mouths ;  for  wisdom  is  the  application  of  knowledge  extracted  from  the  past  and  applied  to 
the  future. 

In  gardening  great  events  rarely  occur,  but  there  are  a  continued  series  of  small  events  in  its  practice 
which  combine,  and  become  of  marked  importance.  Such  a  combination  has  resulted  in  the  prevalence 
of  conservatories.  A  majority  of  the  houses  now  springing  up  for  the  middle  thousands  in  our  metro- 
politan districts  have  each  a  conservatory.  In  these  conservatories  we  recognise  an  increased  source  of 
pleasure,  health,  home  enjoyment,  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
such  result  in  view  when  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass,  and  we  have  the  high  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  pages  helped  to  the  knowledge  which  created  a  demand  for  their  erection. 

When  wc  announced  that  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust  is  excellent  for  potted  Ferns  and  some  other  plants,  we 
little  thought  that  we  were  introducing  sucli  an  additional  source  of  fertility  to  the  gardener ;  that  we 
should  be  the  cause  of  sweeping  away  the  mountains  of  this  refuse  which  the  manufacturers  gave  gladly 
to  any  who  would  fetch  it  away,  but  which  they  now  can  afford  to  advertise,  sell  at  a  good  price,  and  cannot 
manufacture  liist  enough.  It  has  become  an  ingredient  in  the  composts  of  many  large  gardening  establish- 
ments ;  and  from  being  timidly  used  in  flower-pots,  is  now  employed  in  bushels  to  banks  of  Rhododendrons, 
Strawberry-beds,  and  other  extensive  plantations. 

Within  tlie  six  months  embraced  by  this  volume  the  memorial  to  the  Prince  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  been  erected,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  refused  to  purchase  its 
neighbouring  International  Exhibition  building.  Had  that  wise  Prince  survived  he  would  have  applauded 
that  rejection,  for  he  never  sanctioned  attempts  to  adapt  incompatibles ;  and  wc  now  hope  to  see  a 
building  rise  from  the  foundations  of  the  one  condemned  that  will  be  a  worthy  and  suitable  national  museum, 
and  that  will  increase  the  attractions  of  the  national  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

It  is  iu  no  spirit  of  self-laudation,  or  from  any  prompting  of  self-interest,  that  we  assume  to  have  had  an 
influence  in  promoting  those  occurrences,  but  it  is  paying  a  due  tribute  to  those  able  men  who  contribute 
to  our  pages,  and  whose  skill  and  high  character  gain  for  them  an  entrance  into  most  places  where 
gardening  is  cherished.  Illness  has  withdrawn  from  us  one  of  the  most  able  of  those  men  ;  but  more  than 
one  of  equal  skill  have  been  added  to  our  staff,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  our  pages  will  not  continue  to  be 
welcome,  as  we  are  told  by  a  Lancashire  clergyman  they  have  been  hitherto  "  to  my  parsonage,  our  squire's 
drawing-room,  his  gardener's  pailour,  and  oui  village  reading-room." 
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Asnva  prkcatorivs  po-winGj  173 

Acacid  Bquaniiita,  417 

AC!ieiiis,  propaciiting',  301 

Accrington  Poultry  show,  26S 

Achinienes  — Carminaiaelegans,137  ; 
dying',  214 

Acbriis  s.ipota  sowing,  173 

AUianUim  inacrophyllum  culture,  325 

Art  vert  isei'^,  cautiun  to,  352 

^'rides  maculosum  var.  ScUrccderi, 
245 

Aflglianiatan,  plants  and  gardening 
in,  478 

Ageraiuui,  variegated,  404 

Agvicultuiiil  Hall  Poultry  Show,  38C, 
405 

Air,  admitting  near  smoky  towns, 
455 

Albert's,  Prince,  Memorial  inaugura- 
tion, 430 

Alcove-aviaries  and  bowers,  10 

Algre,  new  mode  of  preserving,  162 

Alocasia—zebrina,  300  ;  Lowii,  343 

Aloe  too  high  for  house,  301 

Alysaum— variegatum  edging-,  177  ; 
saxatile,  474  :  coinpactum,  414 

Aniaraiitbus  nielancholicus,  333 

Amaryllis — seedlings  blooming,  177  ; 
audits  vnieties,  371  ;  culture,  452 

American  Gooseberry,  300 

Ammonia  fixing  benefi::ial,  434 

Anagallis,  sowing.  158 

Anemone-bed,  management,  4S1 

Aiiemonee  not  flowering,  207 

Anguloa  Huckevi,  419 

Annuals— list  of,  275,  283,  301  ;  i^e- 
lect  lists,  211:  and  culture,  321, 
323;  li^t  of  hardy,  325;  sowing, 
333,  403;  twenty  select,  434; 
merits  and  defects  of,  473 

Ants,  to  banish,  383 

Aphelandra  Leupoldii  culture,  441 

Aphis  Persicae,  29!) 

Apiarian  notes,  Mor.iyshire,  180 

Apiary,  B.  &  W.'s,  2ii9 

Apis  dorsala,  320 

Apoplexy  in  fowls,  124 

Apotheme,  does  it  enter  plants  1  152, 
ISO 

Apple— trees,  mossy  and  deciying, 
5G  ;  summer-pruning  dwarf  pyra- 
mid, 56;  of  Aniassia,  155;  seed- 
lings from  Newtown  Pippin,  2G7  ; 
ir.mspltnted  old,  2G7  ;  tree  shoots 
disea.*ed,  2S3 ;  buds  deformed, 
283  ;  treis,  hHing  frequently,  413 

Apricot— management,  103  ;  Canino 
Grosso,  293;  trees  in  bloom,  treat- 
ment, 113  ;  trees,  management  of, 
200 

Apricots— in  orchard-houcc:',  24, 
276;  failing  in  orchard-house,  56; 
in  bloom,  trcatincnt,  154 ;  treat- 
ment of  in  blnom,  186;  and  or- 
chard-houses, 220;  on  Cotswold 
Hill-,  221 ;  in  greenhouse,  234  ;  far 
north,  244  ;  Atfghan,  478 

Aquatic*,  hardy,  50 

Araucaria,  moving,  335 

Arctotis  reptans,  109 

Artichoke,  protecting,  11 

Artichokes— not  quite  hardy,  70 ; 
Globe,  spring  management  ot,  248 

Aspar.igus— forcing,  34  :  beds,  in- 
sects in,  193  ;  culture,  366;  beds, 
seaweed  for,  3»5 

Aspidistra  punctata  albo-maculata, 
419 

Asters,  146 

Atriplex  hoitcnsis  rubra  as  an 
edging,  103 

Auricula- Show,  National,  9;  in 
1863,  323  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  419 

Auriculas— the  Altord,  324;  where 
to  be  obtained.  324  ;  house  fur, 
324  ;  bhilting,  441 

Australia,  garden  produce  in,  401 


Australian  seeds,  208 

Aviary— Ivy  in,  144;  window,  270 

Azalea— leaves  falling,  13;  Suiiirise, 
419 

Azaleas -after  flowering,  2.10,  441; 
dying  after  flowering,  282  ;  cut- 
ting-down old,  333;  after  cutting 
back,  383,  385  ;  potting,  392 


Bai-dcoot,  young  of,  seen,  3G1 

Balsams,  sowing,  158 

Bantams— yel:ow-legg('d  Game,  19  ; 
in  a  gartlen.  20  ;  Black,  disquali- 
fied at  Darlington,  37  ;  legs  of 
Game,  38,  126;  with  willow  legs, 
64  ;  Black,  combs,  198  ;  diarrhoea 
in,  270;  liying  soft  eggs,  354; 
Black,  at  Bradford,  46:i 

Barbadoes,  seeds  from,  173 

Barometer,  water,  114 

Bath  and  West  of  Knpland  Poultry 
Show.  215,  251,  2Si,  351,442 

Bay  trees  injured  by  fiott,  267 

Bedding-out,  301  j  how  to  manage, 
3G6,  368  ;  at  Puttcridgebury,  383 

Bedding  plants,  300 

Bee  — feeders,  19;  season  in  Surrey, 
40;  keeping,  Staffordshire,  144; 
season,  commencement  of,  160  ; 
keeping,  16*? ;  protector  house, 
179  ;  season  in  Kenfi  ewshire,  196  ; 
keepers,  meeting  of  German,  197, 
285  ;  hou-es,  215,  354;  books, 
British,  387 

Bees  —  in-door  apiary,  runaway 
Bwarms,  41 ;  bottle-fee;lers,  42  ; 
evening  thoughts  on,  42 ;  cause 
of  deserting  hives,  61  ;  cure  for 
sting  of.  63;  desertmg  hive,  feed- 
ing i-nprisoned,  profitless,  84  ;  in 
buildings,  85 ;  in  churches,  Ac, 
86;  early  poUen-g-ithering,  bottle- 
feeder  and  m'Jth-trap,  106 ;  ex- 
cluding queens  and  drones,  106; 
first  spring  fiighi,  125 ;  profit- 
less. 126;  bottle-iceding,  126,  21G; 
early  pollen  gathering,  120;  in 
■winter,  144  ;  fertile  workers,  16'  ; 
need  they  be  profitless  ?  161  ;  pur- 
chasing, 162;  in  buildings,  180, 
216;  death  ot  a  whole  hive,  180  ; 
superposing,  196  ;  drones  in  March, 
197;  covering  hives,  198;  venti- 
lation of  hives,  198  ;  wintering  in 
glass  hives,  193;  best  aspect  for, 
210;  in  N.  Staftoidshire,  216;  Li- 
gurian,  in  Australia,  235  ;  at  B.ith, 
235;  fertile  queens,  distance  they 
Hy,  230.  286,  335,  464;  in  N.  of 
Scjtland,  236;  exotic ;  size  of 
cells,  252;  spring  pasturage  for. 
270;  In  New  Forest,  270;  diiving, 
270;  feeding,  286;  South  Ameri- 
can, 280;  artificial  swarms,  285; 
feeding,  mortality  of,  3  3;  uniting, 
do  Li;j;urian  suclt  red  clover  1  food 
for,  304  ;  virgin  queens  drone- 
producers,  butying  combs,  320; 
combs  fallen,  32i>;  swarm  in  April, 
334;  B,  &  W.'s  apiary,  335  :  feed- 
ing, hive  deserted,  fertile  queens, 
335  ;  aspect,  336  ;  feeding,  336  ; 
protecting  glasses,  uniting  stocks, 
choosing  hives,  336  ;  transferring 
their  allegiance,  352;  ai^pect  for, 
queens  destroyed  by  workers, 
Ligurians  and  clover,  drone-breed- 
ing queens,  3  53,  3(j8  ;  use  of  pollen, 
diligence  of,  exporting  egns,  puri- 
fying honey,  promoting  early 
swarms,  370  ;  food  escaping  from 
bottles,  387;  dark  Ligurian  drones, 
388;  drones  of  a  drone-breeding 
queen,  406  ;  law  relative  to  strayed 
swarms,  406;  swarming  difficul- 
ties, 425  ;  dark  Ligurian  drones, 


426;  "B.&Ws.*'  apiary ;  taking 
a  side-comb ;  feeding,  444 ;  ex- 
hibition (if,  446;  dying;  Ligu- 
rians in  Australia;  season  in  Dur- 
liam_  446;  season  in  East  Lothian, 
463 ;  age  of  queens,  death  nf 
queens,  season  in  Stdffordfhire, 
464;  young  expelled  ;  transporting 
stocks;  queenless  swarm,  driving, 
distance  between  bars,  variety  of, 
483 ;  dying  in  June,  variations, 
simultaneous  attacks  on  drones, 
not  entering  a  super,  484 

Beetroot  edging,  35 

Begonia— leat  cuttings,  100;  Grif- 
fiths, leaves  rooting  in  water,  475 

Begonias— suffering  from  cold,  9 ; 
culture  and  list,  110 

Belladonna  Lily,  planting,  56 

Belt  of  trees  on  clay  soil,  81 

Beverley  Pou.try  Show,  42 1 

Birds— useful  in  a  garden,  151  ;  to 
prevent  their  injuring  Goo.-ebaTv- 
buds,  187  ;  of  prey,  a  orayer  for, 
334;  a  plea  for,  457 

Birmingham  poultry  sale,  143 

Birmingham  Hose  Show,  340,  301 

Bixa  orellana  sowim.'",  173 

Blower  droppings  311 

Boiler — Riddell's,  122 ;  a  good  one 
asked  for,  292  ;  a  good,  330,  359, 
364 

Boilers,  55  ;  for  garden  structures, 
32;  requisites  in,  257;  bursting, 
318 

Bordf-TS,  fruit,  cropped,  228 

Bossieea  culture.  30 

Botanic  (Ilova')  Society's  Show,  240, 
280,  315,  3*57,409,468 

Bottom  heat,  193 

Bougainvilltea  speciosa,  351 

Bouquet,  Princess  of  Wales's  Bridal, 
20i 

Bower-birds,  162 

Box-edgingp,  trimming,  2S2 

Brahma  Pootra— remonstrance  of, 
194;  egg-bound,  406 

Brea*.t,  crooked,  in  fowls  for  exhi- 
bition, 386 

Broccoli— preserving  cut,  12;  cul- 
ture, 94 

Brugmansia  culture,  122 

Buckwheat  for  i-oultry,  20 

Budgrigas,  managing,  106 

Bulbs— management  of  Cape,  141 ; 
Cape,  cause  of  their  not  flowering, 
193  ;  Cape,  228  ;  in  pots,  250  ;  after 
flowering,  management,  313 

Bull's,  j\Ir.,  plant  establishment,  370 

Bushel,  its  vize  formerly,  107 

Butter,  ill-fiavoured,  383 


Cafe  au  lait,  354 

Calabar  Bean,  341 

Caladiuras  sporting-,  123 

Calanthe  —  vestita  culture,  90; 
Veitchii  hybrida,  293 

Calceolaria  —  cuttings,  177,  249  ; 
colours  of,  250;  tetragonp,  362; 
amplexicaulis,  match  bed,  404 

Caheolarias— leaves  black,  5;  cul- 
ture, 6  ;  new,  106  ;  deformed,  152  ; 
and  Geraniums  for  chain-border, 
300 ;  wind-injured,  386 

Callicarpa  aniericana,  6 

Camellia  —  flowers  deformed,  35  ; 
flowers  imperfect,  66 ;  leaves 
spotted,  81,  267  ;  buds  dropping, 
299  ;  Duchespc  de  BL-iri.  343  ;  leaves 
partly  yellow,  403;  soil,  481 

Camellias- heating  pit  for,  158  ;  aft(  r 
flowering,  250;  not  flowering,  333  ; 
large,  360 

Campylobotrysrefulgens  culture,441 

Canaries  —  breeding,  252  ;  dying, 
388 


Canary— ceasing  to  sing,  351;  not 
mating,  426 ;  cros^  with  Yellow- 
liainmcr,  404 

Canna  indiea  sowing,  173 

Carnation  Samuel  Moreton,  229 

Carton,  Duke  of  Leinstcr's,  U5,  130 

C  irroi  soup,  304 

Calatpa  not  flowering,  085 

Caterpillars,  the  best  way  to  destroy, 
447.  461 

Cauliflowers,  preserYing  cut,  12 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  pruning,  267 

Celery  culture,  6,  46,  53,  115,  121, 
348 

Cement  for  putty,  14 

Centaure^i,  candidissima,  122;  propa- 
gating, 35;  lagusina,  103;  dying 
off,  193 

Cera>tium  tomentosum  —  culture, 
177;  management,  423 

Cereu?  pterogonus,  127 

Ceylon,  importing  plants  from,  301 

Chair,  Ha  sard's  portable,  227 

Chama?rops  f  ortunei,  Its  hardiness, 
453 

Cherries,  black  fly  on,  404 

Cherry- Belle  Agathe,  230;  and 
Plum  aphis,  destroying,  422 

Chickens— death  of,  144;  manage- 
ment of  early,  144;  real  spring, 
234,  252  ;  how  obtained  gratis  in 
America,  235;  with  colds,  252; 
remaining  with  hen,  320;  djing 
suddcnlj ,  320  ;  out  of  doors,  368  ; 
before  weaning,  food  for,  387 

Chinese  fruit-gardening,  361 

Chinese  Primrose,  Furn-leaved,  411*- 

Chorozcma— cordata,  specimen,  170,. 
genus,  culture  of,  259 

Chrysanthemum — Striped  Japanese, 
293  ;  varielits  of,  293;  history  and 
cultivation,  237  ;  varieties  for  pot> 
cultuie,  238;  to  seed,  238;  insect 
enemies.  239 

Chrysanthemums,  25;  Her  Majesty 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  76 ;  not 
blooming,  81  ;  Pompon— Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Mary  Lind,  and  Julia 
Englebach,  137 ;  blooming  time, 
141  ;  listol  hardy  large,  267 

Cinchona  officinalis,  137 

Cinchonas,  list  of  and  culture.  434 

Cineraria— leaves  injured,  193,  229, 
267;  cordata,  293  ;  maritima  seed- 
lings, 333 

Cinerarias-cutting-down  and  sow- 
ing, 333 

Cissus  discolor  culture,  123 

Clay— burning,  250;  soils,  improv-- 
ing,  Glif  441 

Clematis,  to  propagate,  193 

Clianthus  Dampicri  sowing,  214,  250 

Climate  of  Kngland,  has  it  changed  t: 
413,  456 

Climbing  birds,  352 

Club  root,  476 

C'lbtua  scandens  flowers  altcied,  40S 

Cock  drooping,  252 

Cockerels  fighting,  162 

Cochin-China— with  diseased  liver, 
354  ;  feet  inverttd,  354  ;  legs  para- 
lysed, 370;  diarrhcci  in,  370; 
chickens'management,  426 

Cocoa-nut-fibre  dust— tor  propagat- 
ing, 47,  56  ;  over  hot-water  pipes, 
70;  in  compost,  103  ;  ao  a  manure, 
141  ;  expeii.nents  with,  205  ;  quan- 
tity needed,  250 

Coccoloba  platyclada,  419 

Codonojisis  cordata,  293 

Cadogyne  lagenaria,  293 

Coke  as  fuel,  233 

Cold,  fowls  att'ccfed  with.  I62 

Colcns  plants  damping-off.  2(i7 

Colours— haimony  ot,  153  ;  airangc- 
ment  of,  200 

Cohimbarian  Society,  National,  105 
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Conifers  in  Ireland,  151 
Conservatory— plants  for  back,   H  ; 
pillars,  plunts  for,  Ul ;  water  for, 
386;  aspect  for,  438 
Conservatories,  construe  lion,  of,  171 
Cord!,  20 

Cork  Poultry  Show.  39,  57 
Cornwall,  crops  in,  329 
Corysauthes  limbata,  76 
Cotoneaster     microphylU— leafless, 

153;  its  uses,  45S 
Cottage  Hardens,  juclgiiifr,  408 
Coiton  seed-cake  as  a  manure,  lU 
Cows,  fur/.e  for,  U3 
Crassula  coccinea  not  blooming',  169 
Creeper  for  rustic  basket,  4tl 
Crt>7e  C(Eur  fowls  dying,  2.53 
Crdve  Occurs  not  laying-,  236 
Crickets,  destroying,  7 
Crocus-hoUler,  cheap,  70  ■ 
Crocuses— new  and  old,   22;  Spar- 
rows destroy,  110,  1S9 ;  what  oe- 
stioyj,  153;    transplanting',    193  j 
destroyed  by  mice,  211 
Crossing  plants,  78 
Crystal   I'alice,    31G;    Bird    Show, 
IJl ;    Flower    Show,    375 ;    Show, 
florists'    tiuwera     ar,    393:     Rose 
Show,  470 
Cucumber— plants,   thrips    on,    14; 
pit.  81;     pit    dung-heated,    423; 
leaf,  insect  on,  481 
Cucumbers— gumming    in,  40;  and 
Melons  in  a  greenlicu^e,  81  ;  dis- 
eased,    250;    open    air,    366;    de- 
formed and  yellow,  4S2 
Currant-branch  grub,  300 
Cuttings— over  hot-water  pipes,  100; 

for  bedding,  232 
Cyanophyllum  miignificum,  453,  472 
Cyclamens,    treatment  ot  seedlin?, 

383 
Cypella  Herberti  culture,  81 
Cypripedium  Houkeraj,  137 
Cyrtanthus  luteacens,  253 


Daisv-knife.  378;  euadicator,  416 

Daisies  on  a  lawn,  destroying,  403 

Daminara  orientalis,  76 

Date-Palra  parasite.  157 

Datura  Wrighiit,  153 

Decorations  of  rooms,  temporary, 
148 

Delphinium  ftlopecuroides,  343 

Dendrobium— nobile  breaking.  283  ; 
Paxtoni  shoots,  423 

Deonar  seeds,  sowing,  250 

Deodars,  grafting  on  Larch,  154 

Deodorisintj,  472 

Devizes  Poultry  Show,  ISO,  142; 
dot;iugs  at,  158 

Dipladenia  uropbylla,  52 

Disa  granditiora,  4-;3 

Disas,  from  the  Cape,  233;  culture 
ot,  240 

Do-^s  losing  their  h;iir,  162,  193 ;  at 
the  Paris  Show,  406 

Dorking — fowls.  56;  Silver  Greys, 
57;  puUets  no*,  laying,  64;  jdu- 
ma-^ti  of  cock,  61;  cockerels,  4S4 

Dorkings— Silver-Grey,  19,  101;  va- 
rieties of,  463 ;  colour  of  Grey 
chickens,  461 

Dottrell  seen,  Z'i 

Drainage,  an  effect  of,  49 

Ducklings  dying,  370 

Ducks— wild  reared  with  tame,  39; 
for  table,  61;  eggs  unfertile,  162, 
426;  keeping,  302  ;  lameness  in, 
304;  egg-bound,  304  ;  prolific  East 
Indian,  36S,  425  ;  Kouen  and 
East  Indian,  464;  prolific,  482 


Edging-pl\nt3  in  kitchen  oar- 
den,  233 

Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  215 

Egg— producing  age  of  fowls,  20  ; 
fertdieation  of,  320 

Eggs  — shell-less,  86  ;  do  acorns  dis- 
colour !  159 ;  preserving,  28G ; 
mojsy-Havoured,  351;  uoC  hatch- 
ing, 406  ;  chilled,  483 

EncepbaUitus  horiiJus,  ca7\  trispi- 
nosa,  293 

Endive  culture,  265 

**  English  Itjtany,"  120 

Entouiologijal  Society's  Meeting,  78, 
174,  28 J,  3jl),  4J8,477 

Epacris  culture.  4 

Epacrises  done  dowering,  383,  385 

Epilepsy,  Mugwort  u-5ed  as  a  cure 
for.  416 

Escallonia  macraatha,  52 


Euphemia,  undulated,  32^ 

Euryops  pyncta'.us,  308;  hardiness 
of,  434 

Evergreens-bed  of,  35;  for  paling, 
103 ;  cutting-in,  233 ;  watering, 
447 

Exhibition  poultry,  time  for  hatch- 
ing, 406 

Exhibitor  and  Judge  at  same  Show 
not  permissible,  104 


Farming  two  aches,  profit  of,  255 
Fattening  poultry,  food  for,  426 

Feathered  helps,  154,  172,  230 

Feet,  distorted,  in  exbibition  fowls, 
386 

Ferns— in  crinoline  pots,  55  ;  Gold 
and  Silver,  55 ;  grubs  at  the  routs, 
80;  scale  on,  81;  in  greenhouse, 
potting,  368 

Ferneries— shading,  210,  257 

Fertility  of  our  «uils,  does  it  de- 
crease ?  107,  141 

Ficus  elastica,  propagating,  301 

Fig-trees  in  pots,  480 

Figs— falling,  301 ;  dropping,  385 

Filberts,  pruning,  177 

Fire  heat  direct  for  heating,  111 

Firs,  Scotch,  fence  of,  80 

Floral  decorations  at  the  civic  enter- 
tainment, 455 

"Florist  and  Pomologist,"  114 

Flower-bed  arrangement  —  Whit 
flowers  think  of  it,  360 

Flower  garden — .it  Strafl'an,  plants 
of,  184;  plan  of  a  srai'.U,  241; 
planting,  244  ;  plan,  279,  283.  294, 
378 ;  geometrical,  363 ;  plans, 
faults  in,  407 

Flower-gardening,  progress  of,  199 

Flower-gardens,  planting,  308 

Flower-pot,  size  of,  55 

Flower-pots  becoaiing  green,  177 

Flower-stands,  ornamental,  53 

Flowers— need  new  banish  old  1  315  ; 
old-fashioned  cottage,  340 

Flue — cleaning  a  greenhouse,  7  ; 
heating,  135,  141,  131,  211,  214, 
258  ;  plea  for  the  old,  292  ;  clean- 
ing, 403.  435 

Flues  -r.  hot  water,  223  ;  two  to  '  ne 
furnace,  3)1 ;  i-ersus  hot-water 
pipes,  32G,  353;  cheap,  330;  heat- 
ing by,  414 

Foliage  0.  flowers,  372 

Forcing,  preparations  for,  103 

Fountains.  343 

Fowls — dung  for  Roses,  193;  yard 
for,  286;  prodtabie.  461 

Frame- flue-heated,  234;  use  of  a 
cold,  351 

Frames,  protection  for  hotbed,  53 

French  vegetables  and  fruits,  431 

Fruit-room  unanagement,  53  ;  tree 
training,  Du  Breuil's  mode,  90 ; 
trees,  piotecling,  1S8 ;  buds  de- 
formed, 193;  blossom-bude,  thin- 
ning, 229  ;  fl  ivour  of,  274  ;  trees  in 
pots,  295,  346;  rai^iug,  Van  Mons 
theory,  297  ;  growing,  309  ;  trees, 
repotting  yearly,  456 

Fruits  for  an  east  wall,  123 

Fuchsii  seedlings.  103 
Fuchsias— Sanspareil  and  Hercules, 
137  ;  hybridising,  327  ;  retarding, 
3Si> 
Fumigating,    213 ;      with     tobiicco, 

193 
Furze  as  food  for  animals,  63 


Gainfs'  plant  sale,  342 

Galvanic  plant-protector,  208 

Game — fowls,  37  ;  garden  injuries 
by,  156;  selling  live,  162;  paste, 
Day's,  286 

Gapes  in  fowls,  337 

Garden — abundance  from  a  small, 
94;  engine,  242;  plans,  328; 
helps,  347 

Gardeners— a  few  words  to  young, 
27 ;  Company,  suggestions  toi-, 
189;  Society,  221,  2-i3,  305,  342, 
473;  excluding  from  exhibitions, 
451 

Gardenii  culture,  48,  376 

Gardening  in  detiauce  of  difficulties, 
389 

Garnishing,  ornamental  leaves  for, 
337 

Gavrya  elliptiea,  171 

Gartner,  vindication  of,  93 

Gas— he.ite  1  boiler,  3i;  lime  ma- 
nure, 123;  heating  by,  319;  re- 
fuse as  a  manure,  379  ' 


Gastrolobium  calycinum,  136 
Genetyllis  tulipifera,  123 
Geometry  applicable  to  gardening, 

295,313,  379 
Geranium  — Mrs.  Pollock,  hecome 
green;  cuttings  of  variegated, 
122;  Tom'l'humb's leaves  blanched, 
283;  Golden  Ch;iin,  potting,  300  ; 
Reidii,  403  ;  bedding  for  cold  dis- 
tricts, 403 
Geraniums— new  bedding,  3  ;  Scar- 
let in  boxes,  14;  bedded,  35; 
Scarlet,  in  pots,  55 ;  cross-breed- 
ing, SS  ;  spotted,  158  ;  bedding- 
out  varieties,  234  ;  management  of 
young,  249;  Golden  Chain,  &c., 
385 ;  cuttings  of  sweet-scented, 
386 ;  retarding,  386 ;  new  bed- 
ding, 412 

German  Asters,  blight  on,  386 
Gilliflower,  the  true,  275 

Gishurot  Compound,  32,  264,  280 ; 
painting  with,  35  ;  efl'ects  ou  blos- 
som-buds, 204 

Gladioluses  in  pots.  81 

Gliss  eaiie,  plants  and  Ferns  for,  384 ; 
leaves   spotted,    385 

Glass-paint  to  shade,  141;  for 
greenhouse,  214 

Glazing  fraaies,  177 

Gloxinia  lubittora,  sowing,  158 

Gloxinias,  cultureof,  129;  in  thumbs, 
141 

Golden  Chain  Geranium,  its  edge, 
2S3 

Gompholobium  barbigerum  and  cul- 
ture, 313 

Goad  nianners  in  visiting  a.  garden, 
what  are  J  345 

Goosebcirv-buds,  to  preserve  ti'om 
birds,  187 

Gooseberry  caterpillars,  preventing, 
141,  154;  buds  and  small  birds, 
111 ;  caterpillars,  193  ;  destroyed 
by  white  hellebore,  223 

Gooseberries,  bottling,  333 

Goslings,  detecting  sex  of,  40 

Gourds,  233;  on  poles,  35 

Grafting,  212 

Granite,  imitation,  119 

Grape— growing  in  America,  72 ; 
judging,  100;  Early  ArclierQeld 
Muscat,  323;  Trebbiano,  482 

"Grape  Vine,"  343 

Grapes— on  New  Year's-day,  11  ; 
keeping  late,  13  ;  new,  in  January, 
47;  old  V.  new,  71;  in  August, 
81  ;  weight  of  crop,  i04  ;  shiivel- 
liug  when  in  bloom,  221;  spot  ir, 
368;  spotted  423;  shanking,  441  ; 
bunches  dying,  412 ;  colouring, 
461 

Grasses  fur  Queeusland,  157 

Green  Gage  stalks  yellow,  283 

Greenhouse,  construction,  35  ;  build- 
ing, 45  ;  heated  from  kitchen 
boiler,  224;  wall  climber,  250  ;  gar- 
dening in  a  smoky  locality,  397 

Greenhouses,  hea.ing,  359 

Grouse,  I'iniailed  SanO,  destruction 
of,  482 

Grubs  in  fljwer-po'.s,  250 

Guano— quantity    per     acre,    103 
water,  481 

Guava  jelly,  406 

Guilandiua  Boiiduc,  173 


II-li-UANlHUS   NATALENSIS,  313 

Hag-berry  tree,  214 
Hamburgh  —  fowls.      Black,     106  ; 
silver-pencilled,     feathers,     126 ; 
chickens  dying,  406 
Hamburghs- Siiver-spangled,    dead 
20  ;  puints  in  Silver-spangleJ,  426 
Hams,  cooking,  336 
Hants,  North,  Poultry  Show,  404 
Hatching,  ill-£uc^es8  in,  481 
Hawthorn,  early  blooming  of,  325 
Hay,  weight  in  a  cubic  yard,  162 
Heath  cuttings  and  summer  culture, 

234 
Heaths,  raising  hardy  cro3s-bred,  43  ; 
three  varieties,  293  ;  after  flowei- 
^ing,  368  ;  potting,  392 
Heating  —  horticuUuial    buildings, 
111;   by  flues  and  hot  water,  135; 
Polmaise,   &c.,  136;  by  flue,  141 ; 
garden   structures,    172,    176;  re- 
spective merits  Of  hot  water  and 
flues   for.   ISl ;    Polmaise   pystem 
of,  186;  glass slruciur.g,  397,400; 
garden  structures.  411,  435,  452 
Heckmondwike  Poultry  Show,  18 
Hedges,    evergreen,    planting    and 
trimming,  100 


Helps,  garden,  263,  203 
Hen  egg-bound,  370 
Hen-house,  moveable,  59 
Hen's  eyes  swollen,  236 
Hens — not  laying,  144;   laying  soft 
eggs,    144 ;    sitting,     preventing, 
252;  fed  on  insects,  159;   broody, 
162;    with    wounded    backs,  320 ; 
dying   without    laying,   3i6;    for 
early  sitting,  354 
Herbacuous   plants— naming,     230  ; 
list  of,  442;  succession  of  flower- 
ing, 476 
Herbs,  a  chapter  on,  338 
Heierotropa  parviflora,  333 
Higginsia  Gheisbechtii,  419 
Hill,  Thomas,  on  bees,  388 
ilippeastrum  equestre  culture,  33 
Hive,  Uzierzon's  improved,  19 
Hives— at  the  International,  62 ;  ma- 
chine for  making,  62  ;  moisture  in, 
159;    Woudbury    unicomb,    160 ; 
Woodbury,    made  of  str^iw,    252; 
Stewarton     Woodburyised,     369; 
change  of  form  in  Germany,  369  j 
waterproofing  straw,  369 
Holly  hedges,   plan'.ing  and  trim- 
ming, 100 
Hollyhocks,  propagating,  335 
Honey— season,  236;  taking,  464 
Horse  Chestnut,  96;  double-flower- 
ed, 119  ;  leaves  injured,  403 
Horticultural     Society,     Royal— li- 
brary for,    22  ;  Fr'iit  Committee, 
71,  291,  341,  396,  455;  should  have 
country   meetings,  87;    proposed 
change    of   officials,  94 ;  country 
meetings  of,  1^9  ;  annual  meeting, 
132;    accounts,     145;    reput     of 
Council,    150;    Show,    164,     219; 
schedules  for  1363,  182,  203 ;  gar- 
den, 201 ;  Floral  Committee,  222, 
258.    291.  341,  396,  455;  reading- 
room,  258  ;  Azalea  and  Rose  Show, 
238;    sculpture,   341;  Exhibition, 
391,     448 ;    Florists'    Flowers    at, 
411  ;  management,  455 
Horticulture,    I'Exposition    de    la 
Societti  Imperiuie  et  Centrale,  373, 
431 
"  Horticultural     Society's     (Royal) 

Proceedings,"*  473 
Horticultural  Shows  in  North  of  Ire- 
land, 25,  69 
Hot-water  pipes— y,  flues,  9;  plants 
over,  115  ;    quantity  needful,  267; 
and  doorway,  319  ;  common  error 
in   fixing,  626 -^  surface  required, 
412;  heating  by,  436,  452 
Hoya  culture,  351 ;  caruosa  culture. 

177 
Hunt,  Leigh,   gardening  in  prison, 

309 
Hutton  rcrsKS  Munn,  58 
Hyacinth— Show,  Hendersons',  257 

St.  Francisco,  419 
Hyacinths,  204;  in  pots,   110;  Cut- 
bush'.-,  225,  242 ;    new  varieties, 
225;  flowering  unevenly,  268 
Hybrid  Pheasants  and  other  Game 

birds,  59 
Hybrid    plants    recuriiug  to    their 

originals,  lo2 
Hydropult,  the,  203 


ICE-KEEPINO,  14,  66  ;  HOVSES,  AME- 
RICAN, 31;  ventilation  of,  32; 
houses  and  ice-keeping,  119;  trade 
and  manufacture,  419 

Iiiumtophyllum  miniatum,  343 

Impatiens  bicolor,  229 

Incubator,  126 

Indian  seeds,  250 

Indiarubber  tubing,  vulcanised,  is  it 
injurious  I  295 

"In-door  Gardener,"  453 

Insect-destroying  compounds,  H 

Insect  enemies  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 239;  on  plants  in  vinery, 
250 

Insects  — to  destroy,  290,  472 

Ipomfea  Learii  not  blooming,  169 

Ireland,  a  few  days  in,  18i 

Ivy  pruning,  3U1 


Japanese  fowls,  461 

Japanese  plants,  acciimatisinj^,  163 

Jasminum   grandiflorum  in'gi'een- 

hrjuse,  141 
.leans.  Rev.  George,  272 
Jeiburgh  Poultry  thjw,  105 
Judging  garden  produce,  403 
Judging  plants,  170;  fruits,  171 
Juniper  hedge,  lOl 


INDEX. 
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KaLMIA,    LATIFOLIA  NOT    ULOOMISC, 

333;  not  tlowtrintj,  351 
Kendal  Poultry  Show.  3G 
Kidney  Beans,  forcing^,  16G,  234 
Kitchen  piirden,  seeds  for,  131 
Knowled^'e,  importance  of  general, 

K'jhl  Rnbi  sowing,  233 


Laijf.ls,  glass,  si 

Lady  Gardeners,  333 

l.anc;i-ehire  workin^jinen  botnnistp, 
distres^^ed,  9,  53,  73,  137,  191, 
2!)  7 

Lflpageria  rosea  not  (jvowing,  423 

Larrh,  diseases  of  the,  3)4 

Lark^*,  30*2 

Lawn — weeds  on,  W4;  mossy,  «fcc., 
250 

Lawrie  Todd,  the  real,  127 

Laying,  promoting,  St> 

Lessons  learned  la&t  year,  G 

Lice  in  fowlf,  320 

Lilies,  removing  ■white.  4C4 

Lilium  giganteum  culture,  iJ'i 

Lime,  13 

Lime  water,  141 

Limekiln's  influence  over  Potato 
crop,  101 

Limekilns,  heating  by,  278 

L'cpiid  manure — strength  of,  25  ; 
tor  Koses,  &e.,  2G6,  267 ;  emeU 
from,  403 

Liquid  manuring,  177 

Liverpool  Poultry  Exhibition,  82 

Lobelia — kermes-ina,  301 ;  light  blue, 
S83 

Lobelias,  new,  lOS 

"  Long  Firm,"  a  member  caught, 
179 

Lothians,  the  season  in,  311 

L'lve-lettcr — a  gardener's,  380;  re- 
ply to  a  gardener's,  413 

Lyciople&iutii  pubidorum,  293 

I.ycnpodium— denticulatum,  propa- 
gating, 177 ;  Lyalli  not  prosper- 
ing, 2(j7 

Lyons,  Lord  Cloncuri7's  seat,  261, 


Malay  fowls,  236,  251,  284,  334; 
colour  of  legs,  252;  points  of,  196; 
at  Devizes,  263 

Manchester  Poultry  Show,  15,  82 

Slangold  sowing,  233 

Manure,  to  convert  sods  into,  193 

Melon— culture,  9,  23;  house  ar- 
rangements, 81 ;  pit,  heating,  158  ; 
forcing,  214  ;  frame  arrangement, 
2G6  ;  leaves  spotting,  333;  culture, 
366  ;  leaves  diseased,  3S4 

j\IeIous  scorched,  351;  small,  falling, 
423  ;  heat  needed,  423  ;  retaining 
old,  461 ;  thri^js  and  red  spider  on, 
461 

Meteorological  notes  {V8G2),  7,  346 

Meteorology  of  18G2,  Lancashire, 
49 ;  Fiome,  76 ;  Waringstown, 
95;  Bradfonl,  188;  Bedfordshire, 
225 

Meyenia  erecta  turning  yellow,  265 

Mice — barking  Hollies,  80;  held,  to 
trap,  115;  catching  field,  162; 
injurious  to  Vines,  183,  186;  at- 
tacking Stra\\  berries,  318;  garden, 
475 

Mignonette,  forming  tree,  273 

Mimosa  viva,  173 

Miniulus— maculosus,  varieties,  419; 
cupreus  and  culture,  472 

Mint,  variegated,  as  an  edging,  81 

Mistletoe  on  the  Oak,  69 

!Moles  in  Vine-borders,  333 

Monochaitum,  214 ;  Humboldtianum, 
229 ;  Free-tlowering,  293 ;  eusi- 
ferum  culture,  461 

Moore,  Dr.,  of  Glasnevin  Gardens, 
280 

Moss-house,  climber  for,  81 

Jloths,  prcserv'ng  woollens  from 
216 

Mount  St.  Bernard  gardening.  389 

Mouse  and  dog,  friendship  between, 
211 

blowing  machines,  481 

Mule  birds,  84 

Mule  cage-birds,  126 

Mu»-a  C-ivendishii,  its  fruitfulness, 
399  ;  weight  of  fruit,  438 

Mushroom— culture,  13,  349;  liouse, 
constructing  and  managiHg,  428 

ilushrooms  grown  in  pots,  400 

Myrtles  not  flowering,  403 


NaMKS,   PF.NSATIOS,  254 

Xantwifh  Poultry  Sliow,  123,  143 
Naturalists'  Society,   West  Hiding, 

180 
Nectarinee— cutting  back,  319;  fall- 
ing, 385 
Nemopliila,  Di&k-shapod,  293 
Neriuiu  tlowera  tailing,  214 
Newton,  Sir  1.,  a  gardener,  389 
New  York— garden  trees,  .tc,  at, 

174;  florists  and  flowera,  381 
Niercmbcrgia  giacilis,  is  it  hardy? 
275;  haidinessof,  290  ;  wintering, 
341 
Nightingales,  rearing  young,  4^4 
Nile,  Flora  and  map  of,  422 
Novelties,  forthcoming.  337 
Nursery  grounds,  rule  for  rating,  277 
Nurserymen's  greenhouses,  rating, 
223 


CEnOTHKEAS  ACAULIS  and  NANA  AS 
IIKUDERS,   368 

o;ivo,  grafting  the  wild  on  the,  360 

Orach,  Purple,  as  an  edging,  103 

Orange— tree  blight,  122;  tree  shoots 
dying,  177;  trees,  pruning,  233; 
trees,  repotting,  319;  tree  not 
tliriving,  385  ;  tree  leaves  falling, 
441 

Oranges  —  Taiigerin,  5  ;  to  graft, 
193;  large,  360 

Orchard-housc-fruit,  49,  308;  trees, 
310,  314,  339;  management  and 
failures,  355  ;  in  the  Highlands, 
358;  uses  of,  339 

Orchard-houses,  220,  290,  295.  377  ; 
bees  in,  247  ;  merits  of,  276,  327, 
398;  invitation  to  Mr.  Robson  lo 
view,  324  ;  ^hat  are,  and  what  to 
expect  Irom,  379 

Orchards  or  orchard-houses?  309 

*'  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Select,"  136, 
316 

Orchid— culture  and  cross-breeding, 
20f5 ;  impregnation,  217 

Orchids— in  conservatory,  141 ;  treat- 
ment ot  neglected,  234;  fc-rtilisa- 
tion  of,  237,  287  ;  winter-floweiing, 
271 ;  sale  of,  274,  314  ;  microscopic 
examination  ot  seeds,  288 

Owl— which  destroys  game?  285, 
319;  does  it  destro;  game,  420 


Packing  plants  for  antipodes, 
233 

Paint— for  greenhouses  in  smoky 
towns,  268  ;  for  pasty,  301 

Palm,  a  hardy,  45^: 

Pampas  Grass,  planting,  100 

Pani,ratium  mexicanum,  56 

Pansies — new,  2 ;  Imp^ratrice  El^- 
genie,  Harlequin,  Admiration,  and 
King  ot  Italy,  76;  their  merits, 
and  new  ones,  89;  list  and  ma- 
nagement, 1C9;  Mr.  Tho-iison,  of 
Iver,  the  improver  of,  326 

Pansy  —  Beaton's  Good-Gracious, 
26;  the  "  Good-Grncious,"  51,  76, 
93  ;  history  and  future  prospects, 
239;  its  .'first  improver,  275; 
flowers  injured,  441 

Paris,  jottings  from.  373,  431 

Parrot  picking-out  its  feathers,  86 

Parroquet,  Au^tralian,  354 

Paroquets,  Roselle,  nearly  feather- 
less,  304 

Parsley  management,  204 

Possion-Flowers  In  a  glazed  porcb, 
193 

Puvetta  borbonica  culture,  411 

Pea  culture,  3l7 

Peach— trees  in  bad  order,  14  ;  and 
Nectarine  trees  In  orchard-house, 
4'J  ;  tree  branches  dyi'ig,  81  ; 
house,  cleansing,  140;  trees  in 
bloom,  141  ;  trees  in  bloom,  treat- 
ment, 157;  cracking  at  the  collar, 
158  ;  trees,  failing,  187  ;  in  unhealed 
house,  233;  tree  fly.  299;  aphis, 
the  brown,  311;  trees,  cutting 
back,  319;  tree  aphis,  480;  seed- 
ling, 4H I 

Peaches— not  setting,  301 ;  falling, 
385  ;  mildewed,  423 

Pear — Iluyshe's  Victoria,  76;  trees 
unfruitiul,  81  ;  Beurr6  Superfln, 
01 ;  Calebasse,  137  ;  a  monster 
Californian,  174;  leaves,  fungus 
on,  333;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  343; 
tree  not  hearing,  385 ;  tree, 
blighted  leaves  on,  403 ;  Brilish 
Queen,  419;  leaves  spotted,  423 


Pears — this  winter,  8  ;  keeping  this 
goa.=on.  28;  crop  of  1802,  113;  new 
vary  on  different  soils,  113;  on 
Ash  ftocks,  158 

Peas- succession  of,  45,  101,  102, 
1(11),  232;  eilV-cts  of  crossing.  93; 
and  how  to  grow  them,  4G5 ;  time 
between  s'lwing  and  gathering, 
46  >;  preserving  green,  481 

Pelargonium- Fancy  specimen,  170  ; 
cuUure,  214;  garden,  436;  train- 
ing for  exhibition,  474;  black  on 
leaves.  482 

Pelargoniums —  for  foicing,  14  ; 
bone-dust  for,  56  ;  lists  of  new,  67  ; 
Monitor,  QucL-n  of  M'hites,  Kegina 
foriiiosa,  Conflagiation,  Koyal 
Albert,  Belle  of  ihe  Ball,  and 
Jteyalty,  137  ;  cross-breeding,  158  ; 
Improvement,  Cent^or,  and  Sou- 
venir, 313;  cuttings  of  KoUisson's 
Unique,  382 

Pens  for  poultry,  15 

Perennials,  to  sow,  399 

Perilla-bed,  edging  for,  404 

Periwinkle,  Lesser,  double,  263 

Peruvian  Bark  trees,  434 

Petunias  from  New  York,  327 

Pha^dranassa  obtusa,  137 

*'  Phantom  Bouquet,"  2'50 

Pheasant — hybrid  bctvveen  Silver 
and  common,  40;  and  fowl  hybrid, 
82;  and  SUver-Phfasant  hybrid, 
159 ;  feeding-trough,  Crook's, 
351 

Pheasants  —  hybrid,  59 ;  rearing 
Silver,  320;  young  ones  seen,  361 

Philodendron  simsii,  34> 

Philoperisteron  Society's  Show,  58 

Phycella  Ilerberti  culture,  81 

P.iysosligma  venenosum,  341 

Picotee  Jessie,  229 

Pigr-on— nests,  20;  diseased,  354; 
hen  not  laying,  388 

Pigeons— Hunts,  having'  colds,  64; 
Tumblers  with  diseased  livers,  64  ; 
with  overgrown  bill,  159;  point-* 
in  Turbit,  270;  Powters,  a  hint, 
302 

Pigs,  salt  for,  2n,  63 

Pimelea  spectabilis  propagation, 
122 

Pine  Apple  leaver  decaying,  301 

Pine  Apples,  white  scale  on,  li 

Pinus  seeds,  sjwing,  177 

Piping  required  for  hot-w^ater  heat- 
ing, 27  ;  covering,  32 

Pipes,  number  of  return  and  flow, 
123 

Pitcairnia  pungens,  76 

Pit  — use  of  a  vacant,  81;  heating, 
176  ;  boiler  and  piping  for,  403. 

Pits  and  their  failures,  50 

Planters,  encouragement  to,  326 

Plants,  new,  of  the  season,  108 

Pleuroihaliis  Rrymondi,  419 

Flumbapo— rosea  car.  coccinea,  137  ; 
capensis  now  flowering,  385 

Plum— Golden  Esperen,  76;  trees 
with  fruit  on,  shifting,  394 

Plums  budding  on  Sloes,  157 

Plunging  material,  81 

ruinscttia — pulcherrima,  propagat- 
ing, 3)1  ;  for  garnishing.  337 

Polands,  white  crests  of,  126 

Po'len's  influence  on  seed's  appear- 
ance, 70 

P'llmaise  system  of  heating,  186 

Polyanthus  seed  sowing,  118 

Polygala  Dalmaisiana  culture,  214 

Pomegranate  culture,  48 

Pomegranates  not  blooming,  177 

'*  Popular  Science  Review,"  161 

Potato— forcing,  34;  planting  on 
ridges,  148;  the  Barbadoes,  293, 
330,  346 

Potatoes— MitchelPs  Early  Albion 
and  Lapstone,  1  ;  culture.  1 ;  some- 
thin;^  more  about,  112;  planting 
early,  140  ;  merits  of  different, 
210  ;  forcing,  232;  early,  in  Corn- 
wall, 311 

Potted  plants,  watering,  447 

Potting,  460 

Poultry— last  year,  15;  Diary,  42; 
Club,  82;  French  farm,  83;  food 
required,  86,  180;  for  London 
market,  123  ;  feeding  profitably, 
141;  Tvhat  points  essential?  177  ; 
judging,  194;  Club,  The,  234,  250, 
26H,  283;  keeping,  252;  djing 
suddenly,  270;  judging  publicly, 
301;  losing  feathers,  320  ;  Sliows, 
coming,  333;  judging,  rules  for, 
343 

Primroses,  double  Chinese,  3 


Primula  leaves  drooping,  80 
Primulas,       propagating       double 

Chinehe,386 
Propagating— bed,  3  ;  house,  301 
Prott'cling  fruit-blossoms,  212 
Protecting  frult-trccs,  188 
Piotection  for  fruit  trees,  14 
Pullet  unable  to  walk,  100 
Pycnostachys  urticifolia,  229 
Pyret brums,  Mr.Salter's  newdouble, 

374 
Pyrus  japonica,  moving  large,  267 

Quails,     management    of     Cali- 
fornian, 252 
tiueicus  phellos,  sowing,  267 
Quickfet  liedge  treauneut,  3H5 
Quick- et  hedge  worn  out,  56 

Rabbit  f-atinq  her  young,  20 

Kabbits,  protecting  ticcs  from,  171 

Kaintall  at  Linton  Park,  413 

Kain  water,  14 

Kanunculus,  Peralan,  plea  for,  21 ; 
list  of.  22 

Rhododendron — ja^miniflorum.  75 ; 
culture,  224  ;  glaucum,  226  ;  seed, 
hybrids  and  manuring,  294 

Rhododendrons,  394 ;  piopagating 
Sikkim,  123;  lifting  and  cutting 
down,  193 ;  diseasi;d,  193 ;  not 
flowering,  214;  Aucklandii,  214; 
haidi  vess  of,  253  ;  culture,  254  ; 
seedlings  and  culture,  256;  hybri- 
dising, 327  ;  Sikkim,  in  Ireland, 
351  ;  Bhotan,  452 

Ribbon-border,  312,  384 

llibston  Pippin  trees  cankering,  467 

Rocket,  double,  as  a  bcdder,  419 

Rookery,  establishing,  9,  47,  76,  -50 

Rose— Andr(i  Leroy  d'Angers,  76  ; 
tree  cuttings,  122;  planting,  122; 
Solfaterro,  culture,  141  ;  Cloth  of 
Gold,  frosted,  202  ;  Comlesse 
Ouvaroff,  22 i ;  trees  and  bone 
m  'nure,  233  ;  Frani;ois  Lacharme, 
343  ;  Yellow  Banksian,  not  bloom- 
ing, 372;  leaves  curling,  404 ; 
trees,  pruning  and  manuring,  471 

Roses  — budding  and  grafting,  44  ; 
■watering,  103;  grafting,  103;  old 
V.  new,  14S ;  pruning,  158;  and 
Ivy  against  a  fence,  158;  pruning 
on  pilUrs,  158;  budd  ng,  158;  in 
pots,  pruning,  171  ;  raUdewed  in 
greenhouse,  177  ;  manured  with 
lowls'  dung,  193;  at  Mr.  W. 
Paul's,  291  ;  manuie  water  for, 
301;  in  the  suburbs,  325;  efl'ects 
of  winter  on,  325  ;  prospects  of, 
326;  new,  326;  forcing,  410 

Roupellia  grata,  52 

Rump-gland,  swollen,  162 

Roupy  fowls,  388 

Rustic  stumps,  plants  for,  385 


Sago  Palm.  162 

S.ilsafy,  is  it  a  fnwl-poison  ?  440 

Salt  notbeneRcial  to  pigs,  198 

Salvia  putens,  flowers  falling,  301 

Sam  Slick's  garden,  412 

Sapindus  saponaria  sowing,174 

Saxifraga  Fortunei,  343 

Scillanatalensis.  343 

Scottish  National  Poultry  Show,  18 

Scottish  Ornithological  Society's 
Show,  38 

Scythe,  Carke'a  Patent,  382 

Sca-kale  —  to  b-^  often  renewed  ?  11; 
productive  age,  47  ;  culture,  258, 
268  ;  management,  156 

Sea-side,  plants  for,  158 

Season— mildness  of,  133;  in  Corn- 
wall, 154  ;  proofs  of  earliness,  252 

Seaweed  as  a  manure  for  Asparagus, 
.fee,  314 

Sebastopol,  gardening  during  the 
siege,  389 

Seduni  Sieboldi,  70 

Shading,  481 

Skimmia  japouica  not  fruiting,  266 

Slugs—eating  worms,  15S;  destroy- 
ing worms,  187  ;  destroying,  301 

Smerles,  Belgian,  106 

Smokv  atmosphere,  plants  for,  2CG 

Snake  Millipede,  385 

Soapsuds  as  a  mnnure,  122 

Sods,  to  convert  into  manure,  193 

Soil— importance  of  frceh,  300 ;  im- 
proving light,  481 

Solanum,  variegated,  76 

Sonerila  grandiflora,  76 

Soot  water,  441  ;  syringing  with, 
267 


via 


INDEX, 


Spanish  — cockerel  loi-t  attlie  Crystal 
Palace,  42;  fowls,  breeding,  64; 
fowls,  white,  16"J ;  fo«  Is,  large 
eggs  from,  4S2 

Sparrow-killing  not  murder,  78 

Sparrows  destroyers  of  Lettuce,  293  ; 
their  merits,  2D3 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  177 

StocUs,  sowing  Intermediate,  111 ; 
of  fruit  trees,  detecting,  158 

Sto\e— without  flue,  5ii;  heating;  br, 
313 

SU-affin  House,  1G7 

Straft'an,  flower  garden  at,  1S3 ; 
farms  at,  185 

Strawberry— forcing,  102,  176,  213, 
350,  418;  height  of  crop,  lOi; 
manuring,  104;  pluits  after  lorc- 
ing,  281 ;  Keens',  not  blossoming, 
32y ;  blooms,  proTuee,  359;  cross- 
brfteding  the  American  species, 
418;  failures,  432;  bed?,  tanners' 
bark  for,  454 ;  plants,  preparing 
for  forcing,  469 ;  at  Paris,  475 ; 
millipedes  in,  476,481 

Strawberries— cros.?ing,  45;  in  pots, 
249 

Strobilautbesauriculatus,  209 

Stylidium  ama'nuni  and  culture, 
454 

Sulphur  burning  in  winery,  14 

Suramer-h'JU(iC,  3'J$ 

Sunderland  Park  and  WateiworUs, 

92 
Swans,  prolific,  425 


Table  dkcouatiom,  430 

Talegalla,  102 

Tank  for  liquid  manure,  332 

Tank'j,  consiructing,  421 

Taunton  Poultry    -issocialion,   215, 

251 
Tea-making,  64 

Tenant  removing  buildings,  350 
Teratologv,  vegetable,  152 
Terrier  pups,  rearing,  102 
Tetratheca  ericpefoliu,  399 


Thorburn,  Grant,  118,  127 

Thorne  Poultry  Show,  462 

Tbrips -destroving,  35,  202  ;  on 
Cucumbers,  202,  319 

ToLid,  eating  worms,  331,  361 

Tubdcco— quantity  r.eeded  for  fu- 
migating, 14 ;  fumigation,  2i3, 
259 

Tomtit  and  his  associates,  284 

Tortoises  breeding  in  Ln^land,  51 

Trees  for  a  blind,  351 

Trichomanesradicans— culture,  267 
redi>covi  red  in  England,  411 

Tricyrtis  hirta.  76,  2.9 

Tritoraa— seedlings,  158 ;  Rooperi, 
109 

Tropteolum— Ball  of  Fire,  76;  tube- 
rosum, 153 

Tulip  Show,  Northern  Counlig-s 
433 

Turf  arrangement",  203 

Tutnip-tops  foiced,  34 

Tying  material  svauted,  437,  475 


Ulvi:rston  Poi'ltily  Show,  194 


Vkcetables,  new,  137 

Vciich,  Mr.,  death  of,  3G2 

Ventilation,  56,109,  118;  of  hoiti- 
cultural  structures,  63 

VentilatiLg  and  warming  horticul- 
tural structures,  243 

Verbena-  cuttings,119, 121,  140,  38C  ; 
to  contrast  with  Purple  King,  3^4 

Verbenas — wintering,  189  ;  Flora, 
Rosalie,  and  Purple  Emperor,  229  ; 
Lord  Leigh  and  Lord  Craven,  230  ; 
pink,  and  edging  for,  234  ;  colours 
of,  250;  planting  out,  333  ;  cuttings 
failing,  333;  new,  337 

Vinca  rosea  turning  yello^x,  26S 

Vine-border — dung  fermenting  on, 
32;  cuttings,  34;  mulching  and 
wateiing,  35;  borders,  dividing, 
147;  Uaves  spotted,  319,  403; 
leaves  waned,  367  ;  border  covered 


with  fermenting  dung,  381 ;  shoots 
gangrened,  403 ;  border  manu- 
ring, 461  ;  border,  covering,  432 

Vinery— heutid  by  dung,  380;  fail- 
ures in  and  heating,  412;"  tempera- 
ture for,  422 

Vines— liquid  manure  for,  56;  in 
greeuhouae,  141;  pruning,  154; 
stem  destroyed  by  mice,  157;  in 
pots,  176;  injured  by  mice,  183, 
186;  aerial  roots  on,  206;  lifting 
roots,  214;  in  greenhouse,  mov- 
ing, 227;  not  tlouiishint;,  268; 
breaking  prematurely,  301  ;  in 
frames,  2S2  ;  season  after  planting, 
283  ;  from  eyes  and  layere,  283; 
old  and  vigorous,  but  unfruitful, 
340;  oM,  tailing,  368;  for  an  or- 
chard-house, 368 ;  old,  vigorous, 
and  unfruitful,  381  ;  too  highly 
healed,  418;  leaves  waited,  423; 
budding,  441  ;  young  not  flourish- 
ing, 442;  in  Afl'ghanistan,  478; 
grub  and  hnles  in  leaves,  481 

Vineyards  in  England,  209 

Violets— forcing,  55  ;  kinds  and  cul- 
ture, 356;  itfter  (lowering,  319 


Wagtails,  302 

Walks— broken  stone,  gravel,  abb, 
and  Burf.icing,  51;  occasional  ma- 
terials and  foundation,  72  ;  tar  or 
asphalt,  ilO 

Wall— fruits  for  east,  141 ;  colouring 
black,  141 ;  tree  bloom-buds, 
whitewash  over,  193;  evergreen 
to  cover,  301 

Warblers,  40 

Wardian  Case  for  cuttings,  385 

Warning,  144.  196 

Warnings,  advantage  of,  105 

W.iter-cress  culture,  403 

Water  Lilies,  British.  103 

Water— softening  hard,  403 ;  for 
plants,  the  best,  447 

W.itenng— time  for,  404  ;  pot,  using 
the,  427,  447 


Wattle,  Au^ti  alian  name,  2G8 
Wax,  whence  produced,  60 
"  Weather  Book,  The,"  8 
Wetds— on  walks,   destroying,  122; 

133,     153;    destroyed    by    oil  of 

vitiiol,  223 
Week,  work  for,    12,  33,  54,  79, 101, 

120,  139,    155,  175,    191,  212,  231, 

247,  264,  281,    298,   316,  331,  348, 

365,  382,  401,   420,  439,  459,  479; 
doings  of  lasr.  12,  34,   54,    80.  102, 

121,  140,   156,   175,  191,  212,  232, 

248,  2^5,  281,  298,    316,  332,  349, 

366,  383.  402,  421,  43l>.  460,  480 
Weigeta  ros  a  cuttings,  293 
Wellingtonia  -  -  gigantea    planting, 

169  ;  turning  brown,  333 
Wellington's,  Duke  of,  gardening, 

489 
Wehvitschia  mirabilis,  229 
Whitehaven    Poultry    Show,     178, 

195 
Winchester's,    Warden  of,   garden, 

254 
"  Window-gardening,  Science  of,", 

316 
Winners,  who  will  be  in  1963  ?  104 
Winter,  t!ie  present  mild,  U9 
Wireworms,  banishing,  123 
Wood,  which  most  valuable!  122 
Wooden  frame,  122 
Woodlice  in  tan,  423 
Woodstock  in  Ireland,  72,  97 
Worcester  Poultry  Show,  214,251; 

duration  of,  194 
Worms— in  lawn,  233;  destroying, 

301 
Wren  family,  60 


Ye^r,  past  and  FUTuni:,  14 
Yucca    filamentosa    not    flowering, 
319 


Zinc-lined  eoses,  157 
Zinnia  flowers,  56 
Zosterostylis  arachnites,  419 
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Epiphany:  Twelfth  <!rt7. 
Itliick  Hellebore  rtowere. 
Grey  \V;iKtjiil  seen. 
llcri'^c  Duminck  shigs. 
Litintcus  d.  1778. 
1   SOND.\Y  AFTKr.  KriPH/.NY. 

J.  Kay  U.  1705.    I!. 


WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
Weatkkr  nkar  London  in  1SG2. 


30.063-80  04« 
30.0111—29.897 
29.72.5-29.619 
29.097— 29.5I!8 
2SI.710-29..577 
29.577-29.275 
20.714-29.498 


Tbermom. 


decrees. 

4S— 30 
52-27 
50-27 
.54-43 
51—40 
49—30 
49-27 


Wind. 


N.W. 

N.W. 
W. 

s.w. 
s.w. 
s.w. 

N.W. 


Kain  in 


•02 
•01 
•01 


Sun 
Iliiies. 


nl.     h. 

SafS 
7  8 
7  8 
G  8 
G      8 


Sun 
Seis. 


Sloon 
I  RibeH 
and  Sets 


m.    h.|  m.    b, 
.5  iif4   :   55  a  5 


31    in 
44    11 


I   Clock 
Moon's  ,  befnro     D.'iy  of 
Age.        8un.     j  Year. 


10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


8    31   { 


<! 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


jrETKOTlOtOOY  OP 

teniperiitures  of  tUe^e  .- 

cold,  G'  on  the  Sth,  in  1S41,  and  1561 


Titp.  M'vuK.— .\t  Cliiswick,  from  observations  durinf;  the  last  thirty-six  years,  tlie  avera<7e  highest  and  loxvest 
d:i»s  are  4t.i°  and  30.P  resoectively.  The  greatest  ht-stt.  .54^,  occurred  on  tile  Gth  wnd  7th,  in  1845;  and  the  lowest 
1S41,  and  15G1.    During  the  period  152  days  were  fine,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


*  POTATOES. 


ORE  than  one 
answer  to  cor- 
respondents is 
contained  in 
the  followinfr, 
independent  of 
much  very  re- 
liable informa- 
tion relative  to 
Potato  culture. 
—Eds.] 

Place  aux 
Dames,  I  say, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Bird  ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  only  a  limited 
supply  of  Potato  sets  to  ^ive  away,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  appeal  of  Lady  Geori;ina  Oakley  for  her  noble 
purpose.  The  Lapstono  Kidneys,  I  presume,  are  common 
enough  ;  not  so,  however,  the  Mitchell's  Early  Albion 
Kidney.  I  hunted  oat  that  variety  when  it  was  almost 
worth  its  weight  in  silver  at  Mr.  Duncan  Hairs',  who 
formerly  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  and  I  hare 
kept  it  well  before  the  public  ever  since.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  send  Mr.  Bird  some  very  small  tubers— if  he 
thinks  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  grow  them  for  sets 
for  another  year— of  both  sorts,  if  he  will  forward  me 
the  address. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Daintree  a  few  days 
ago  he  tells  me  that  the  Lapstone  with  him  proves  very 
subject  to  the  disease ;  and  so,  doubtless,  it  would  with 
me,  as  well  as  every  other  variety,  if  I  cultivated  them 
on  the  flat.  If  any  one  would  make  it  worth  my  while 
I  would  cause  my  whole  crop  of  Potatoes  in  this  cold 
shady  garden  any  year  to  become  stricken  with  disease  ; 
and,  goodness  knows,  at  the  certain  stage  of  their  growth 
it  is  a  very  nervous  time  with  me,  even  on  the  ridge 
system  that  I  do  adopt.  But  the  beauty  of  the  Lapstone 
is,  that  when  the  disease  does  affect  the  foliage  it 
may  be  taken  up  carefully  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
and  become  very  much  improved  in  the  ripening  pro- 
cess by  being  laid  moderately  thin  in  a  dark  place.  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  procure  sets  from  the  allotment 
people  here;  but  the  fact  is  they  are  slovenly,  and  so  mis 
their  sorts  into  one  indiscriminate  jumble  that  the  task 
to  separate  them  would  prove  endless. 

In  answer  to  "  Pebsbytee,"  and  in  a  great  measure  I 
must  necessarily  repeat  myself,  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
choose  middling-sized  whole  Potatoes,  which  are  grown 
under  my  own  observation  on  my  man  Friday's  allot- 
ment—a  light  hazel  soil,  and  opposite  in  its  nature  to  my 
own,  which  is  a  sound  artificially-made  darkish  gravelly 
loam.  The  seed  is  now  disposed  in  single  layers  upon 
shallow  wooden  trays,  and  secured  from  contact  with 
damp  in  an  underground  cellar,  having  a  temperature 
ranging  from  10°  to  4-5°;  its  dimensions  are  9  feet  by 
18  feet,  and  it  has  a  fair  twilight  produced  hj  a  glazed 
aperture  measuring  3  feet  by  about  1  foot.  The  young 
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eyes  on  the  seta  are  shooting  well  forth.  I  shall  soon 
attend  to  tha  disbudding  process,  and  leave  one  shoot 
upon  those  early  sets  which  are  the  size  of  a  bantam's 
egg,  and  tvro  shoots  to  those  which  exceed  that  size  in 
all  cases;  and  by  planting-time  these  shoots  allowed  to 
remain  will  become  robust  and  dark  with  health,  with 
young  rootlets  starting  from  around  their  bases,  sturdy, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  Let  me  strictly 
inculcate  that  the  trays  whereon  the  tubers  rest  be  kept 
perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the  roots  which  strike  from  the 
base  of  the  shoots,  instead  of  remaining  strong  and  wiry, 
will  grow  away  weak,  and  become  matted  together, 
deteriorating  the  stamina  of  the  set.  I  trust  the  advan- 
tage just  stated  over  the  old  enervating  "  spurting  " 
and  cutting  method  will  be  plainly  seen.  Nothing  is 
here  lost  to  the  Potato  ;  whatever  virtue  lias  gone  out 
of  it  remains  elaborated  in  the  young  shoot,  and  the 
tuber  is  delivered  to  the  soil  with  its  powers  about  it, 
in  addition  to  a  young  plant  with  rootlets  and  leaves 
making  ready  to  compete  for  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
begin  their  fructifying  functions  without  loss  of  time. 
When  I  plant,  at  each  end  of  the  row  opposite  to  the  sets 
I  drive  down  a  substantial  piece  of  stake  to  remain  there 
till  the  following  year,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the 
tubers  of  ne.xt  year  shall  not  occupy  the  site  of  this.  I 
never  use  raw  manure  at  the  time  of  planting.  Quick- 
lime or  mortar  rubbish,  which  is  spread  over  the  .surface 
soil  and  slightly  worked-in  just  before  planting-time,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  fine  dry  time,  ia  what  I 
prefer. 

For  early  Potatoes  I  allow  quite  30  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  for  store  Potatoes  43  inches.  Strain  a  line 
from  two  pegs  where  the  rows  are  to  be,  and  place  the 
sets  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  a  foot  clistance  for  the 
earlier  and  IS  inches  at  least,  if  the  ground  is  good,  for 
large  late  sorts.  Then  readjust  the  lines  to  the  full  width 
of  a  ratlier-worn  spade,  and  mark  out  for  a  trench  cen- 
trally between  the  two  rows  of  Potatoes.  Cut  down 
rather  slantingly  inwards,  in  order  to  leave  the  sides 
even,  and  cast  out  every  other  spadeful  right  and  left, 
though  not  exactly  plump  on  to  the  shoots  of  the  sets. 
The  crumbs  that  are  afterwards  shovelled  out  take  that 
central  position  harmlessly  ;  and  we  then  have  a  trench 
formed  nearly  a  spit  deep,  which  is  intended  to  become 
occupied  with  the  Cabbage  tribe  anon.  Formerly,  as 
each  trench  was  finished  I  used  to  introduce  raw  dung, 
and  dig  that  into  the  bottom ;  but  now  I  merely  fork-up 
the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  with  a  three-tined  fork  I 
had  made  on  purpose,  as,  having  a  good  supply  of  liquid 
manure  (house  sewage)  I  use  it  bountifully  instead  when 
the  plants  have  attained  to  a  good  size. 

In  this  garden,  which  is  partly  overlooked  by  the  living- 
room  windows,  I  like  to  see  everything  appearins  ship- 
shape ;  but  raw  dung  hauled  about  a  space  of  ground  after 
the  Potatoes  are  taken  up,  and  then  followed  by  the  plant- 
ing-out of  lanky  Broccoli  plants,  &c.,  is  never  pleasant 
in  the  height  of  summer  either  to  the  nose  or  eye  ;  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  plants  will 
take  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  recover  themselves  and  to 
No.  7J.;. — Vol.  XXJX.,  Old  Seeus. 
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look  decent.  But  by  the  trench  rule  they  can  be  planted  out 
expeditiously  at  their  proper  stage  of  growth  without  being 
kept  waiting  for  tlie  Potatoes  to  come  off,  and  they  seldom  in- 
cline to  club  with  me  in  the  trenches. 

Again,  liow  seldom  do  we  find  the  earthing-np  of  Potatoes 
done  properly,  or  at  tlie  proper  nick  of  time.  In  the  above 
system  the  practice  is  quite  superseded,  for  from  the  moment 
they  are  planted  until  they  are  lifted,  nothing  in  that  way  is  re- 
quired, because  quite  sufficient  soil  is  cast  upon  them  in  the 
first  instance,  wbicli  also  insures  their  non-appearance  above 
ground  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  when  danger 
from  frosts  is  over,  and  we  may  fairly  anticipate  their  ripenuig 
to  have  become  accelerated  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Formerly  I  allowed  the  haulm  of  my  Potatoes  to  fall  down  on 
each  aide  tlie  ridges,  but  I  found  that  with  the  later  sorts  they 
interfered  with  aud  muddled-up  the  occupants  in  the  trenches ; 
80  to  obviate  this  I  now  drive  stoutish  stakes  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  5  or  G  yards  apart,  and  strain  a  line  of  tar  cord  to  them  to 
retain  the  haulm  in  an  upright  position,  and,  perhaps,  once  or 
twice  I  clip  off  with  the  garden  shears  the  overhanging  points, 
should  they  become  too  long  and  dense  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  and  air  from  the  Cabbageworts.  The  clippings  I  clear 
away  in  a  basket,  when  I  take  tlie  opportunity  to  clutch  away 
any  stray  weeds  above,  and  to  catch  and  kill  the  caterpillars 
from  o2'  the  Cabbage  tribe  below — a  very  necessary  procedure. 
From  several  years'  experience  of  the  system,  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at  are — when  a  dry  season  arrives  the  tubers  have  a 
larger  and  moister  bulk  wf  soil  to  grow  in  ;  siiould  a  wet  season 
occur,  the  water  drains  well  away  into  tlie  trenches  ;  and  nearly 
a  double  surface  of  earth  is  gained  for  the  beneficial  influence  of 
atmospheric  action.  When  the  Potatoes  are  lifted  a  quantity 
of  soil  falls  dov^n,  which  creates  a  first  moulding  for  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  which  appear  a  healthy  and  flourishing  crop  upon  the 
ground  at  once  ;  a  little  drawn  they  may  be,  but  the  open  expo- 
sure soon  rectifies  all  that,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  produce 
that  we  get  from  this  small  garden  under  the  above  system. 

In  reference  especially  to  "Peesettkr's"  inquiry  about 
planting  distances,  I  will  urge  him  to  observe,  that  the  sets 
are  to  be  dropped  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  according  to 
their  size  and  sorts,  and  the  rows  for  store  Potatoes  must  be 
42  inches  apart ;  but  G  inches  between  each  two  ridges  in  the 
calculation  which  he  requires,  must  be  subtracted  for  trenchwork, 
to  the  account  of  the  Broccolis  ;  8  inches  would  be  a  fairer 
measurement,  but  it  would  complicate  the  calculation ;  so  let 
it  go  at  4  square  yards  of  land  to  31  lbs.  of  Daintree's  Seedling 
Potatoes,  which  would  be  about  Ifi  tons,  or  rather  better  than 
223  sacks,  at  three  bushels  per  sack,  per  acre.  This  is  about  the 
average  the  garden  has  produced  this  year,  and  a  very  good 
crop  it  was,  the  best  I  ever  had;  in  fact,  so  good  that  I  routed 
up  the  Broccoli  and  determined  to  treat  the  quarter  to  a  fallow, 
and  a  thorough  trenching.  I  con  liken  the  ground  now  to 
nothing  so  much  as  "  Talpa's  "  field.  I  suppose  you  have  read 
"Talpa,"  and  seen  the  illustration  of  that  immortal  burrowing 
by  Cruikshank.  Everybody  should  read  and  digest  "  Talpa," 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  conceive  all  the  more  easily  how 
it  is  that  I  succeed  so  well  in  growing  Potatoes. 

"  There,  now,  that  is  very  good,"  some  people  may  say,  "  he 
is  comparing  his  small  garden  to  a  field."  Be  it  so,  yet  if  I  can 
throw  out  a  useful  hint  to  my  fellow  men,  my  object  is  gained. 
I  write  for  cultivators  of  small  plots,  yet  my  facts  may  be 
suggestive  to  the  cultivators  of  many  acres,  just  as  the  tiny,  fine- 
drawn spring  which  works  a  watch,  so  diminutive  that  a  four- 
pennypiece  will  cover  it,  enlarged  and  applied,  enables  the  largest 
ship  chronometer  to  keep  most  excellent  time. — Upwabds  and 
Onwards.  

FANCY  PANSIES-BEST  PEOPAGATING-BED— 
DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMKOSES. 
At  page  790  of  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal  there  is  a 
chapter  ou  the  "Portraits  of  Plants,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  ;"  and 
the  bottom  paragr;igh  of  it,  on  that  page,  is  about  Pansies  from 
fha  "Florist  and  Pomologist,"  the  Number  for  last  December, 
where  the  kinds  are  very  beautifully  pourtrayed  in  their  gayest 
colours  ;  and  there  the  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  the  biggest 
of  the  florists'  kinds,  but  not  quite  so  much  after  Euclid  as  a 
florist  could  exhibit  them  if  he  had  undertaken  to  dress  them 
up  for  show  people,  or  fo:'  tlie  chance  of  a  prize  from  the  Floral 
Committee.  The  Floral  Committee,  however,  do  not  always 
go  the  length  of  their  tether  in  the  direction  of  Euclid,  for  they 


had  given  first-class  prizes  already  to  some  of  these  very  beauti- 
ful Pansies,  as  well  as  to  a  pin-eyed  Primrose,  and  to  other 
primitives  aud  primeworts  of  tlie  school  of  roundabouts  ;  and 
by  so  doing  they  have  made  a  better  impression  on  their  fellow 
labourers,  and,  probably,  on  the  bulk  of  the  exhibitors  of  "the 
first  instance,"  than  you  or  your  humble  servant  could  have 
anticipated  in  so  short  a  period.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
that  I  should  apologise  for  writing  about  my  own  favourite 
race  of  Pansies,  or  to  apprehend  that  I  shall  ever  be  called  over 
the  coals  for  going  at  them  at  the  very  first  opening  of  the 
budget  for  the  new  year. 

It  was  only  three  years  since  that  I  was  so  intent  upon  Fancy 
Pansies  that  I  had  a  whole  collection  of  them  from  the  very 
fountain-head  of  the  race  in  Yorkshire — Mr.  Dean,  of  Shipley — 
who  hag  done  more  to  soften  my  feelings  towards  the  florists 
than  even  the  liberality  of  the  florists  on  the  Floral  Committee. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  for  that  collection  of  beautiful  Fancy 
Pansies  that  I  am  going  to  open  the  new  year,  as  for  one  kind 
of  Pansy  that  was  in  that  collection  ;  for  that  one  kind  has 
brought  me  more  grist  to  my  mill  at  Surbiton  than  all  my 
seedling  Geraniums,  which  I  distribute  among  my  neighbours 
by  the  score  every  autumn  after  they  are  skimmed  by  the 
dealers. 

It  was  the  Magpie  Pansy  that  proved  so  lucky  to  me.  Mr. 
Dean  sent  me  word  to  look  after  the  Magpie  and  see  what  I 
could  make  of  it.  I  did  look  after  it,  and,  instead  of  making 
something  of  it,  I  have  been  made  more  of  myself  on  account  of 
it  than  ever  I  was  about  any  plant  whicli  I  ever  took  to  before. 

You  can  hardly  conceive  how  passionately  fond  the  ladies 
are  of  this  Pansy  the  moment  they  see  it,  or  how  it  confirms  the 
opinion  that  ladies  can  decide  about  flowers  on  the  instant  by  their 
own  intuitive  perception.  It  was  only  last  spring  I  was  going  up 
the  road  with  a  Magpie  Pansy  nosegay  in  my  hand,  to  show  to 
a  young  lady  wiio  was  making  a  new  garden,  when  I  met  two 
ladies  who  knew  me,  and  both  of  them  let  go  their  dresses  to 
lift  up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  nosegay ;  and  when 
I  made  my  apologies  for  being  the  cau.se  of  the  accidental  soiling 
of  the  bottom  of  the  dresses,  they  declared,  on  the  instant,  they 
would  not  have  lost  the  sight  for — no  matter  what.  After  that 
I  found  the  young  lady  at  home,  and  in  the  new  garden,  aud 
then  there  was  a  repetition,  all  but  about  the  dress  ;  and  nothing 
would  do  but  lier  ladyship  must  have  a  Magpie  Pansy  for  the 
new  garden.  AVell,  what  to  do  was  hard  to  tell.  I  had  only 
five  plants  loft  me.  After  taking  up  the  last  pair,  I  meant  to 
part  with  them  to  Mr.  Salter,  who  first  raised  this  beautiful 
flower  over  at  Versailles  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since.  So 
you  see  the  age  of  a  really  good  flower  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  merits  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  value  flowers  for  their  own 
sakes.  But  it  all  ended  in  the  old  way.  The  lady  had  a  pair 
of  the  Magpie  for  the  new  garden,  and  I  had  five  more  plants 
in  my  stock  than  I  intended;  and  they  paid  me  better  than 
all  the  rest,  for  their  fame  now  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
eartli  and  be  a  comfort  to  many,  which  is  the  best  pay  after  all. 
The  only  way  to  manage  well  in  a  pinch  is  to  make  no  difficulty 
about  the  object ;  and  the  way  to  divide  five  plants  between 
two  people  is  merely  to  give  two  and  a  half  to  each,  of  course. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  I  did.  I  took  up  the  best  pair  for 
tile  lady,  and  it  so  happened  they  were  all  roots  right  up  to  the 
collar,  owing  to  their  being  manured  with  cocoa-nut  dust, 
which  set-off  the  rest  of  my  Pansies  all  into  straw  and  foliage, 
that  there  never  was  anything  like  before  in  the  family.  Here 
was  a  chance !  I  divided  the  two  plants  into  nine  good  ones, 
replanted  seven  of  the  pieces  for  myself,  and  took  two  fair-sized 
plants  for  the  new  garden  ;  and  both  in  the  new  garden  and 
in  my  own  the  same  result  happened,  which  I  should  never 
have  thought  of.     It  was  a  lucky  accident ! 

But  I  must  bring  you  back  to  the  year  before  last,  to  where  I 
explained,  once  or  twice,  that  the  Magpie  Pansy  was  only  a 
spring-flowering  plant,  very  like  the  prettiest  stove  plant  we  have 
— the  Torenia  asiatica  ;  but  as  you  may  not  know  that  Torenia, 
and  as  some  others  might  not  have  seen  a  live  magpie,  I  must 
tell  them  that  it  is  a  beautiful  pied  bird,  a  jet  black,  tinged  wiih 
the  deepest  purple  on  the  wings,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the 
centre  of  each  wing  as  white  as  snow,  and  that  is  how  the  Magpie 
Pansy  is  marked;  there  is  a  soft  white  mark  on  each,  or  on  so 
many  of  the  petals,  and  all  the  rest  are  jet  black,  but  so  beau- 
tifully tinged  with  the  deepest  purple,  as  to  give  even  a  tint 
superior  to  that  on  the  wings  of  a  live  magpie  itself. 

Well,  then,  the  two  similar  instances  in  the  two  gardens  in 
1862  go  to  prove,  decidedly,  that  the  Magpie  Pansy  is,  or  may 
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be,  made  a  summor  flower  to  hold  on  to  tlie  end  of  September. 
When  it  was  only  a  spring  flower  it  moulted,  as  it  were,  in  June, 
and  lost  all  the  white,  and  witliout  the  contrast  of  the  white  it 
wa9  no  better  than  a  blackbird  after  midsummer.  Now,  how- 
OTer,  by  dividing  the  plants  late  in  April,  instead  of  late  in  the 
previous  autumn,  as  has  been  the  usual  custom,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  continuous,  and  has  no  rest  for  moulting;  so  the 
interesting  contrast  and  the  lovely  tints  of  tlio  Magpie  Pansy 
may  be  richly  enjoyed  to  the  very  end  of  the  flower-garden 
season.  The  plarits,  then,  arc  to  be  cut  back  and  left  as  they 
are  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  on  to  tlie  last  week  in  April. 
Another  lot  might  be  cut  back  at  the  end  of  July,  and  be  re- 
planted or  not  a  month  later — say  on  a  dripping  day  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  such  plants  in  a  favourable  spring  would 
be  in  bloom  as  the  March  Crocuses  were  going  olf. 

If  I  had  known  all  this  in  time,  and  had  been  aware  the 
Editors  of  the  "Florist  and  Pomologist"  contemplated  a  plate 
of  Pansies,  I  would  have  told  them  the  story,  and  suggested  to 
them  to  have  adcted  a  figure  of  the  Magpie  on  that  plate.  But  now 
I  have  almost  as  pleasant  a  task— namely,  to  recommend  every 
one  of  my  readers  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  Magpie  Pansy, 
if  they  have  it  not,  and,  to  make  their  own  plates  full  at  home, 
to  order  the  four  kinds  of  Pansies  which  a^e  so  well  set  ofT  in 
the  plate  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist."  The  names  and 
colours  are  at  the  aforesaid  page  of  this  Journal  (page  730)  ;  but 
as  a  good  (ale  is  not  the  worse  lor  being  twice  told,  I  may  just 
say  that  I  was  present  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awai-ded 
to  Mr.  Dean  for  Princess  Alice,  the  very  largest  and  best  of  the 
white-fiiced  Pansies,  with  a  deep  purple  centre.  The  next  two, 
Mrs.  Moore  and  Leotard,  I  have  not  yet  seen  alive,  but  they  are 
extraordinary,  particularly  Mrs.  Moore,  which  has  the  bottom  and 
two  side  petals  deeply  banded  with  the  same  crimson  tint  as 
one  sees  now  and  then  in  some  of  the  crimson  Nosegays.  The 
ground  colour  is  yellow,  splendidly  shaded  with  the  feathered 
deep  purple  blotches  in  the  centre,  and  straw-coloured  back 
petals  edged  like  the  new  tricolor  Variegated  Grcraniums ;  and 
Leotard  is  as  a  noble  in  court  costume,  tho  rest  of  the 
dress  being  a  rich  shade  of  mauve,  wiih  the  robe  in  Bishop's 
purple,  and  the  rest  to  match.  The  last  figure  on  the  plate 
is  the  Double  Purple,  which  has  before  been  noticed  in  these 
pages,  and  which  the  "Florist  and  Pomologist"  rightly  says 
"  is  not  new,  and  was  known  many  years  ago ;  but  like  many 
other  hardy  plants  of  great  beauty,  it  has  been  neglected 
because  it  did  not  happen  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  popularity. 
It  is,  liowever,  a  charming  border  plant,  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Our  sample  for  figuring  was  obtained  from  Jlessrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  who,  we  understand,  have  been  successful  in  be- 
coming possessed  of  this  long-lost  and  ornamental  variety,  which 
is  likely  now  to  be  appreciated  for  its  own  merits,  regardless  of 
the  stringent  rules  of  the  florist." 

All  tliis  is  from  the  heart  and  hands  of  the  "  Florist "  itself, 
"being  another  remarkable  proof  of  what  I  have  just  stated  about 
the  liberality  of  the  florists  of  the  present  day.  "Stringent 
Tules "  are  quite  right  and  proper  when  volunteers  are  out  on 
par&de,  but  sadly  out  of  place  wlien  they  are  among  the  ladies 
on  gala  days,  when  the  stringent  rules  should  all  point  to  how  to 
please  them  the  most. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  this  Pansy  can  be  made  more  pleasing 
■atiU.  I  had  that  plant  in  my  hands  before  any  of  the  com- 
inercial  people  had  ever  seen  it,  or,  at  least,  I  had  cut  flowers  of 
it  from  our  office ;  and  it  is  the  very  plant  for  which  I  had  the 
first-class  certificate  from  that  flying  quorum  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee on  that  show  day,  when  I  was  handing  it  about  in 
ecstacies  at  finding  that  every  lady  to  whom  I  liad  shown  i(i  was 
also  "  charmed  "  with  it.  And  what  will  Mr.  March,  the  author 
of  that  charming  book  on  drawing-room  decoration,  say  when 
he  sees  such  additions  for  his  tasteful  designs  as  these,  the  Magpie 
and  Leotard  Pansies  ?  The  misfortune  for  me  is,  that  my  garden 
is  so  rich  now  that  few  Pansies  can  stand  it  without  being 
staked  ;  but  I  shall  certainly  place  Leotard  for  its  cobur,  and 
Double  Purple  for  its  ladylike  setting,  side  by  tide  with  my 
most  favourite  Torenia-like  Magpie  Pansy,  and  I  shall  not  cease 
telling  every  move  they  make  until  the  whole  country  is  full  of 
their  charms. 

The  next  entry  in  my  day-book,  is  a  promise  I  made  last  year 
that  I  would  tell  how  the  double  Chinese  Primroses  are  made 
into  huge  specimens  hereabouts,  and  in  no  place  more  so  than  in 
the  Kingston  Nursery.  There  is  nothing  about  London  which 
can  come  near  to  them.  Last  week  1  measured  the  largest 
plant  here  on  purpose  for  this  notice,  and  the  diameter  of  the 


plant  was  witliin  a  fraction  of  being  1  yard  across  ;  and  there  were 
thirty-two  crowns,  or  divisions,  in  that  one  plant,  or,  as  one 
might  put  it,  thirty-two  good  cuttings  could  now  be  made  from 
that  plant,  without  touching  the  spread  of  the  branches  as  I  may 
call  it. 

Now,  then,  let  us  lake  one  of  those  thirty-two  cuttings,  and  go 
on  with  it  for  the  next  three  years,  and  if  we  can  do  it  as  well  as 
they  do  them  at  Kingston,  we  shall  not  bo  much  short  of  a  yard- 
through  plant  by  the  end  of  the  period.  First  of  all — say  the 
very  best  propagating-bed  that  could  be  made,  or  18  inchee 
thick  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  over  a:i  open  tank,  or  tank-bed,  for 
that  is,  without  the  smallest  doubt,  tlie  very  best  way  that  has' 
yet  been  tried  av.d  proved,  for  it  has  been  proved  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew.  When  a  body  of  the  stulf  is  once  warmed  to 
80°  or  tO",  it  will  keep  to  that  degree  for  a  very  long  period 
with  the  ordinary  care  of  keeping  a  greenhouse  warm  ;  but  over 
a  close  tank,  or  over  rubble  and  hot-water  pipes,  it  is  ten  times 
worse  than  useless,  for  I  have  proved  that  part  of  the  play  myself. 
Once  get  the  bottom  of  the  cocoa-nut  dust  quite  dry  by  the  dry 
heat  from  a  pipe  or  flue,  and  you  might  just  as  well  endeavour  to 
drive  heat  through  a  two-inch  deal  board.  Charcoal  itself  is  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  this  stufi";  but  keep  its  own 
natural  moistness  in  it  by  the  vapour  from  an  open  hot-water 
tank,  and  there  is  no  other  substance  will  come  near  it  in  its 

'  capacity  for  receiving  heat  and  for  retaining  it  the  longest.     All 
that  has  been  already  perfectly  proved. 

Suppose,  then,  such  a  propagating-bed,  and  such  a  cutting 
from  a  double  white  or  red  Chinese  Primula,  and  a  thumb-pot 
full  of  very  sandy  peat,  with  the  usual  covering  of  white  sand 
on  the  surface,  not  negle ,  ting  a  fair  drainage,  and  the  cutting  put 
in  and  watered  on  a  fine  morning  in  February.  When  the  pot 
has  drained  olf  the  superfluous  water  and  the  cutting  is  dry 
in  the  leaves,  the  pot  is  plunged  in  85°  bottom  heat,  and  for  the 
next  six  weeks  the  heat  is  not  one  degree  lower  than  at  first, 
and  may  be  a  little  more  at  times.  The  bell-glass  over  the 
cutting  is  twice  as  large  as  the  thumb-pot  would  seem  to 
require,  in  order  to  allow  twice  the  usual  space  over  tho 
cutting,  which  makes  it  four  times  less  liable  to  damp-off  than 
under  a  very  tight  fit.  But  ere  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  there 
are  roots,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tilt  the  bell-glass  a  little  from 
sundown  to  breakfast-time  next  day,  until  at  last  the  young 
thing  is  able  to  stand  upright  of  itself;  and  before  the  roots 
get  crowded  in  the  cutting-pot  the  plant  is  shifted  into  a  No. 
60-pot,  and  a  Uttle  leaf  mould  and  loam  are  given  with  the  sand 
and  peat.  The  pot  is  now  plunged  in  another  hotbed,  but  not 
nearly  so  hot  as  the  first ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  second 
pot  is  full  enough  of  roots  to  need  another  shift,  and  that  is 
into  the  next  size,  or  No.  48-pot.  More  loam  again,  and  leaf 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  and  the  pot  and  plant  are  now  St  to 
stand  on  a  shelf  across  the  cold  end  of  a  slave.  By  the  time 
No.  48  is  squeezed  into  No.  32  the  plant  ie  fit  for  the  green- 
house, and  we  are  at  Midsummer-day.  One  more  shift  into  a 
N^o.  2'1-pot  brings  lis  on  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  compost  are  now  the  best  maiden  yellow  loam, 
and  the  one-third  about  equal  quantities  of  leaf  mould,  peat, 
and  sand.  From  going  into  No.  24-pot,  all  through  the  winter 
and  next  spring,  give  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  plant  from 
flagging,  and  as  much  heat  only  as  to  save  from  frost.  Any  time 
late  in  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer,  when  all  the  roots 
seem  to  have  got  into  fair  working  order,  the  plant  is  put  into  a 
No.  2-pot — tlie  biggest  pot  but  one  that  is  made  in  regular 
casts,  or  just  the  one-shift  system.  In  this  No.  2-pot  the  plant 
remains  two  years  and  gives  two  crops  of  flowers,  and  each  crop 
is  worth  more  money  than  the  plant,  and  this  has  been  done 
for  years.  D.  Beaton. 


THE   FLOWERS  OF  LAST  SEASON. 

BEDDING   GERANIUMS. 

Some  time  since  I  gave  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  the 
new  Verbenas  which  had  been  ushered  into  public  life  during 
the  past  season,  the  notes  I  made  being  from  some  in  my  own 
garden  with  which  I  had  been  liberally  supplied  by  the  raisers. 
1  now  proceed  to  do  the  same  with  the  bedding  Pelargoniums — 
or  Geraniums,  as  I  think  they  had  much  better  have  been 
called,  and  as  Mr.  Beaton  will  call  them.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
expect  to  find  that  I  coincided  in  opinion  with  others  who  had 
similar  opportunities  of  judging  Verbenas,  and  never  for  once 
meant  to  say  more   than  what  they  were  as  far  as  my  owe 
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'udgment  went,  and  the  samo  remark  applies  to  the  sutject  of 
the  present  paper. 

"  It  never  raina  but  it  pours  ;"  and  so  now,  heeanse  some 
person  has  writtesi  well  and  forcibly  on  tlve  present  style  of 
gardening,  deprecating  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  it  has 
been  carried,  others  have  followed  in  the  wake,  telling  us  that 
we  must  give  it  up  altogether,  and  that  it  should  only  be  reserved 
for  public  establishments.  Now,  although  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  have  written  most  strongly  against  the  outrageous 
lengths  to  which  beds  and  ribbons  have  been  carried,  yet  I 
think  this  is  just  as  bad  as  the  otlier  extreme.  ^Yhat  we  want 
is  a  combination  of  both  ;  and  for  those  who,  like  myself,  con- 
.sider  that  one  great  advantage  in  a  garden  is  to  be  able  to 
gather  a  bouquet  at  any  time  for  one's  friends,  it  is  a  positive 
boon  to  liave  beds  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  such 
like,  always  allbrding  a  supply,  and  always  brilliant  in  their 
colouring. 

The  multiplicity  of  sorts  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  perplex  an 
inquirer  after  such  as  may  be  most  suited  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
notwithetanding  that  every  year  witnesses  an  accession  of  a 
considerable  number,  yet  those  which  permanently  remain  in 
the  more  select  lists  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  number. 
New  tints  of  colour  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  easily  found,  and 
in  habit  we  cannot  get  much  beyond  the  kinds  we  have.  It 
must  be  something,  ihen,  of  superior  excellence  that  should  be 
marked  for  permanence  in  our  gardens.  Thus,  although  superiors 
to  Tom  Tluimb,  Attraction,  and  Punch  have  been  over  and 
over  again  announced,  I  think  they  are  still  unsurpassed ;  and 
although  better  variegated  ones  than  Bijou  have  been  as  olten 
promised  to  us,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one  superior  to 
it  in  its  own  peculiar  shade  of  colour.  It  is  somewhat  large  in 
its  style  of  growth,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  pinching-back ; 
but  if  we  could  obtain  what  I  have  not  yet  seen — the  same 
good  foliage  and  large  flowers  on  a  more  compact  style  of  growth, 
it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Having  these  notions  on  the  subject,  I  am  prepared  before- 
hand to  receive  with  much  caution  the  high-sounding  characters 
we  BO  often  have  with  new  kinds,  and  to  wait  for  that  time 
whicli  provelh  all  things  before  putting  off  the  old  love.  "Too 
fastidious,"  some  would  say  ;  but  surely  it  is  better  that  a  few 
things  should  be  known  to  be  good  than  a  multitude  of  inferior 
ones  passed  off  on  us  to  fill  up  gardens  and  create  only  dis- 
appointment. The  first  season  that  a  flower  is  to  be  let  out 
tliere  are  many,  who  will  and  must  have  everything  new,  who 
do  not  care  whether  it  be  bad  or  good  ;  but  for  the  more  general 
public  greater  caution  must  be  exercised.  I  begin,  then,  with 
a  section  whioli  seems  only  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Co. — I  mean  the  very  beautiful  Tricolor  Golden- 
zoned  varieties,  and  of  which  we  have  now  some  very  beautiful 
examples.     I  have  also  included  Silver  Tricolor  kinds. 

Section  I. — teicolou  ooldeu  and  siltee-leaved  varieties. 

Mrs.  PollocJc. — Although  not  of  the  last  season,  yet  its  pre- 
vious high  price  made  it  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  very 
beautiful ;  fine  habit ;  the  zone  bright  red,  with  occasional  deep 
crimson  blotches,  retaining  its  colouring  in  all  weathers. 

Sunset. — A  flower  very  similar  to  the  above,  perhaps  a  little 
brighter,  but  certainly  not  so  good  in  habit ;  still  it  may  be 
safely  recommended.  A  bed  of  these  varieties  will,  in  a  fine 
summer  be  a  very  handsome  sight. 

Countess. — One  of  the  Silver  Tricolor  varieties.  My  expe- 
rience of  these  for  some  years  induces  me  to  believe  that  they 
will  never  make  effective  out-of-door  plants  ;  but  for  pots  they 
are  very  attractive,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

SECTIOIf  II. — Y AM  EGATEB -leaved   VAF.IETIEi3. 

Gold  Lenf  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co).— This  style  of  leaf  does 
not  please  me,  and  in  my  garden  it  was  very  delicate. 

Mrs.  Milford  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.). — I  would  give  the 
same  character  to  this.     I  do  not  admire  them. 

Queen  of  Queens  (Bull). — A  free-growing  and  free-flowering 
variety.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  silver  margin  is  very 
clear  and  distinct. 

Cheerfulness  (Turner).— Foliage  green  with  white  margin. 
Flowers  red  and  well-sbaped. 

Section  III. — hobseshoe  GERANir:MS  with  plovteks  op 

SALMOX   AND    SCARLET   OP   VAIilOUS    SHAIJES. 

Baron  Micasoll  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.).— A  very  neat 
dwarf-growing  variety  in  the  style  of  Baron  Huge!,  but  with 


much  better  flowers ;  the  zone  in  the  leaves  being  dark  and 
well  defined. 

Herald  of  Spring  (Turner). — A  very  pleasing  and  efiVctive 
variety  ;  the  leaves  marked  with  a  broad  deep-coloured  zone ; 
the  flowers  large  and  freely  produced.  Very  early  as  a  pot 
plant,  quite  justifying  its  name.  Has  received  three  first-class 
certificates. 

lVoodwardiana.—(E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.).— As  like  the  pre- 
ceding as  two  peas,  but  not  so  free-flowering. 

Gem  of  Oe„is  (liuU). — I  grew  a  plant  of  this  which  would 
have  filled  a  bushel  basket,  and  it  had  one  truss  of  bloom  on  it, 
and  this  in  the  same  bed  where  the  other  varieties  were ;  so 
that  it  was  no  excess  of  manure  that  led  it  to  do  this. 

Section  IT. — pine;  and  eose  vaeieties. 

Pi-ince  rf  Hesse  (Turner). — Pale  salmon  pink;  flowers  well- 
arranged  in  a  large  even  truss;  the  habit  moderate.  Suited 
for  pot  culture  rather  than  for  the  open  border — a  remark  which 
I  believe  to  be  applicable  to  all  those  hi  this  section. 

Some  other  flowers,  such  as  tlie  Nosegay  section — Magenta, 
&c.,  I  have  not  seen.  Those  which  I  have  remarked  upon  here 
as  good  will,  I  believe,  not  disappoint  any  who  may  purchase 
them.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  addition,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  worth  mentioning,  has  been  made  to  the  plain  scarlet- 
flowering  varieties  represented  by  Tom  Thumb  and  Attraction, 
the  more  fancy  colours  and  sections  being  mainly  run  upon. 
Nosegays  I  can  see  no  beauty  in,  though  Mr.  Beaton  will  think 
me  a  heretic  for  so  doing. 

AA'iU  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  misprint  in  my  paper  on  Chry- 
santhemums ?  For  "  he  has  this  year  eighti/  large  ones,"  read 
thirty ;  and  for,  in  the  last  paragraph  "  in  my  first  section," 
read  "Ids  first  section.": — D.,  Deal, 


EPACEIS  CULTURB. 


In  answer  to  "  S".  Z.,"  I  would  say  that  if  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  group  in  the  three  last  volumes,  there  is  plenty  of 
writing  respecting  them  in  earlier  volumes.  It  would  not  serve 
our  correspondent  to  refer  him  to  these  articles,  so  I  will  tell 
him  how  to  manage  the  nice  selection  of  young  plants  he  has 
obtained,  now  coming  into  flower,  and  which  he  is  anxious  to 
increase  in  size  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  great  advantage  of  cultivating  Epacrises  in  mixed  collec- 
tions is,  that  they  will  stand  rougher  treatment  than  Ericas, 
and  without  showing  any  signs  of  mildew,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  attack  Ericas  in  such  circumstances.  Another  advantage  is, 
tliat  most  of  them  will  bloom,  or  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  Another  pecidiarity  is,  that 
as  they  bloom  best  on  somewhat  long,  well-ripened  shoots  of 
the  previous  summer,  like  the  Black  Currant,  the  plants  are 
genei-ally  most  attractive  when  rather  young,  instead  of  very  oltJ 
and  bushy. 

In  Propagatiny  the  Epacris,  I  would  prefer  as  times  the  end 
of  February  and  the  end  of  May.  In  the  first  case  I  would 
select  firmish  side  shoots,  and  the  points  of  long  flowering- 
shoots,  from  IJ  to  2  inches  in  length,  i-ather  firm  at  the 
base,  clean  cut  through  there.  In  the  seeond  case  we  could 
tliin-out  yovmg  shoots  after  pruning,  about  an  inch  long,  slip- 
ping them  off  with  a  sharp  knife  close  to  tlw  older  shoot.  In 
both  cases  remove  the  leaves  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  next 
to  the  base,  and  insert  in  silver  sand  in  well-drained  pots,  as 
described  the  other  week  for  Aphelexis,  a:xl  carefully  cover 
with  a  bell-glass.  As  extremes  of  temperature  and  of  dryness- 
and  moisture  are  to  be  avoided,  it  will  be  foaud  of  great  advan- 
tage to  have  a  glass  case  inside  of  a  propagating-liouse,  beneath 
which  the  propagating-glasees  with  their  pot&  and  cuttings  ma/ 
at  first  bo  set,  and  then,  in  three  week?,  plunged  in  a  mild 
bottom  heat.  When  struck,  four  plants  may  be  potted  round' 
the  sides  of  a  four-inch  pot.  The  next  spring  each  of  these 
plants  may  have  a  three-inch  pot,  and  the  aeason  following  a 
four  or  five-inch  pot,  I  presume  that  it  is  sucli  plants  that  our 
correspondent  has  obtained  ;  and  in  general  it  is  by  for  the  most 
economical  to  purchase  sucli  plants  from  nurserymen  who  make 
propagating  a  principal  feature  in  their  trade. 

The  best  Soil  for  Epacris  is  good  heatli  mould  lightened 
with  silver  sand.  For  small  plants  in  the  3niallest  pots,  the 
soil  should  be  rather  fine.  As  the  pots  and  the  plants  get 
larger  the  soil  should  be  rougher,  so  that  for  a-  seven  or  eight- 
inrfi  pot  there  mojt  bs  many  pieces-  a»  large  as  &ir-sized  marbles 
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and  some  of  the  very  duaty  parts  of  tlie  peal  sliould  be  excluded 
before  tlio  eilver  sanii  is  added.  For  Buch  plants  as  require 
from  an  eight  to  a  ten-ineh  pot,  the  soil  should  be  three  parts  of 
good  fibry  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  silver  sand,  rough  p'wcea  of  charcoal  without  dust,  and 
broken  pieces  of  pots  also  without  dust.  lu  such  size^  there 
may  bo  pieces  of  soil  as  large  as  walnuts  ;  in  six-inch  pots, 
pieces  as  large  as  Mazagan  beans  ;  wiiilst  iu  smaller  sizes,  the 
roiigli  pieces  should  be  little  larger  than  peas. 

IVaterlng. — As  a  general  rule  pure  rain  water  is  the  best,  and 
tlie  plants  should  never  be  very  dry.  The  quantity  of  water 
required  will  be  regulated  by  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
plant.  When  resting  after  pruning,  little  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired ;  and  a  rather-close  atmosphere,  and  a  sliiff  from  the 
syringe  overhead,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  will  be  better  than 
much  watering  at  the  root.  Most  water  will  be  needed  when 
the  plant  is  making  its  new  wood,  and  when  it  is  in  bloom.  At 
these  periods  weak  clear  manure  water,  made  from  cowdung, 
sweet,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mouths  old,  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. No  artificial  manure  should  be  trusted  nnless  very 
weak — as  one  ounce  of  guano  to  at  least  six  gallons  of  water. 

Pniiung. — This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
finished,  or  have  nearly  finished,  flowering.  Take  care  that  the 
plants  arc  not  extra-watered  beforehand.  The  mode  of  pruning 
depends  on  oirouuiBtauces,  and  what  is  chiedy  wanted.  Bear  in 
mind  that  in  no  case,  except  very  young  plants,  will  they  bear 
the  wood  to  be  cut  that  is  older  than  one  season's  growth.  A 
clever  young  fellow  once  did  me  out  of  a  good  collection  in  a 
few  minutes  by  using  his  knife  on  well-established  plants  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  willow  stools.  It  is  safest  to  confine 
the  pruning  to  the  shoots  of  last  season's  growth.  In  the  case 
of  our  correspondent,  who  wishes  large  specimens  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  would,  as  a  rule,  prune  back  these  shoots  to  from 
4  to  S  inches  from  their  base,  put  a  string  round  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  with  threads  bend  these  shoots  to  it,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  break  somewhat  regularly  all  over.  This  will  secure  a  plant 
well  stored  next  season  with  a  great  many  flowering-shoots  ;  but 
there  will  be  few  shoots  covered  with  flowers  from  12  to  20  inches 
in  length.  To  secure  these  fine  long  shoots  of  bloom,  the  bulk 
of  tlie  young  shoots  now  should  be  cut  back  when  done  flowering 
to  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  In  fact,  for  this  purpose  I  have 
often  treated  them  as  willow  stools — never  touching  the  old 
■wood,  however,  as  my  man  did  unmercifully,  but  cutting-in  the 
young  wood  pretty  closely  every  season.  Something  of  the  first 
plan  is  the  best  for  symmetrical  specimens.  As  already  hinted, 
the  plants  after  pruning  should  have  a  rest  for  a  fortnight  or  so 
— that  is,  should  not  be  excited  by  extra  heat  or  moisture. 

Time  of  Repotting. — The  best  time  is  when  the  new  shoots 
are  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  afDer  pruning.  Care  must  bs  taken 
that  the  roots  are  moist  previonsly,  end  the  plants  should  be 
kept  close  and  be  sprinkled  overhead,  and  shaded  fi'om  bright 
sunsliine  until  the  roots  and  tops  are  progressing  freely,  when 
more  air  and  light  should  be  admitted  by  degrees. 

General  Treatment  and  Position, — In  winter  the  plants  should 
occupy  an  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  which  should  seldom 
be  beloTV  40°  at  night,  and  seldom  above  50",  with  a  rise  from 
sunshine  of  from  10°  to  15°.  Water  to  be  given  according  to 
weather.  Frosty  air  to  be  kept  from  beating  directly  on  the 
plants.  After  pruning  set  the  plants  together,  and  be  careful 
not  to  overwater.  In  a  fortnight,  if  they  can  be  kept  closer  and 
warmer  in  the  house,  it  will  cause  them  to  break  more  freely  ;  if 
not,  taking  them  to  a  house  or  pit  where  the  heat  would  range 
from  50°  to  65",  would  be  all  iu  their  favour,  syringing  the 
stems  several  times  a-day  to  encourage  them  to  break  freely. 
'Examine  the  drainage,  and  top-dress  or  repot  as  stated  above. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  similar  temperature,  shading  from  brightest 
sunshine  until  the  shoots  are  growing  freely.  Remove  the  plants 
then  to  a  cold  pit  where  more  air  can  be  given  to  them.  Keep 
them  there,  if  possible,  all  the  summer  luider  clean  glass,  with 
plenty  of  air  back  and  front.  In  September  and  the  first  half  of 
October  leave  the  sashes  off  entirely  in  fine  sunny  weather ;  but 
if  wet  is  anticipated,  place  the  glass  on  with  air  on  back  and  front. 
This  will  ripen  the  young  shoots  and  cause  them  to  show  bloom 
at  almost  every  joint  along  them,  except  the  soft  younger  points. 
House  in  good  time  in  October.  If  not  convenient  to  give  the 
plants  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  pots 
should  be  protected  from  the  ^un,  so  that  the  fine  hair  roots  are 
not  injured. 

Of  Imects  cfKd  Diseasee  there  are  few  that  trouble  the 
Epaoris.    The  worst  insect  ts  eradicate  ie  the  white  scale.     If 


the  plants  are  large  it  is  hardly  worth  while  attempting  to  cure 
them.  I  once  cleaned  a  fine  largo  plant,  much  infested,  by 
dipping  it  wholly  in  a  thin  paint  of  clay  made  with  weak  soap 
water.  The  plant  was  set  in  the  shade  in  a  close  shed,  and  the 
clay  was  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant  for  four  or  five  days ;  and  then, 
when  the  fingers  and  some  brushes  were  run  through  the  branches, 
the  clay  and  insects  came  away  together.  The  plant  was  then 
well  swinged  in  a  pond  of  clear  water,  and  afterwards  showed 
httle  trace  of  the  doctoring  and  grew  well.  Smaller  plants  might 
also  be  tried  in  a  weak  solution  of  glue  water,  or  size  or  gum 
may  be  used.  The  water,  if  just  a  little  sticky,  shuts  up  the 
insect  from  atmospheric  air  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  few  insects 
can  stand  this  so  long  as  plants  can.  Few  plants  when  growing 
freely  can  stand  suoli  treatment  above  forty  or  fifty  hours. 

R.  Fish. 


TANGERIN  ORANGES. 


Allow  me  to  correct  your  report  on  the  Oranges  placed 
before  the  Fruit  Committee  at  Kensington  on  the  9th  ult. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  sent  by  me  ;  but,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  from  J.  Stoveld,  Esq.,  of  Stedham  Hall,  near 
Midhurst. 

His  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  the  past  season  such  a 
perfect  success,  that  a  few  words  as  to  the  modus  operandi  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  trees,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  were  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse  with  Camellias  and  other  plants,  and  removed  in 
March  to  a  pinery,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  warm  tan.  They 
bloomed  in  April,  and  set  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  As  the  mouths 
of  June  and  July  were  so  wet  and  cold  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  tliem  to  remain  in  the  pinery  all  the  summer.  From  their 
first  entrance  into  this  house  the  trees  were  syringed  regularly,, 
but  only  on  the  stems  and  lower  branches,  so  as  to  avoid  wetting 
the  blossoms,  while  tliey  were  in  bloom.  Under  this  treatment 
tlie  crop  was  most  abundant,  so  as  to  weigh  down  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  The  fruit  commenced  to  ripen  in  September,  and 
continued  to  do  so  all  through  October  and  November. 

They  were  larger  than  those  usually  imported,  and  being 
suffered  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  they  were  so  full  of  juice  as  to 
make  their  rinds  crack  ;  their  richness  of  flavour  and  fine  aroma 
were  most  remarkable.  In  the  hot  summers  of  1S57-S-9  these 
Oranges  ripened  well  in  orchard-houses,  but  not  so  in  1860  and 
last  summer;  so  that  to  cultivate  them  in  liigli  perfection  in 
ordinary  seasons  the  trees,  after  being  wintered  m  a  greenhouse, 
should  be  placed  in  a  pinery  or  vinery  where  Grapes  are  forced,  or 
in  any  other  house  where  forcing  is  carried  on. — Tnos.  RiVEES. 


CALCEOLARIA  LEAVES  TURNED  BLACK. 

Can  you  teU  me  the  cause  of  all  my  young  Calceolaria  seed- 
ling plants  being  aSeeted  in  a  manner  that  destroys  the  outside 
leaves  by  turning  them  black,  so  that  there  is  little  left  besides 
the  stem  ?  My  gardener  changed  the  little  yacht  stove  I  had  iu 
the  greenhouse  to  obviate  frost  for  a  larger  and  more  close  one, 
as  he  thought  the  leakage  of  the  former  aiTeeted  his  plants.  Can 
it  be  the  heated  metal  of  the  present  stove  ?  Two  other  remarks 
I  made  to  him  about  the  seedhngs  before  this  defect  was  ob- 
served— viz.,  that  he  watered  too  frequently,  and  pinched  out 
the  centres  too  early,  having  done  this  with  both  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  fully  six  weeks  ago. — Thos.  Peakson. 

[The  leaves  were  so  dried-up  before  we  received  them,  that  we 
could  scarcely  make  out  whether  the  effect  was  produced  by  air 
burnt  by  an  iron  stove  or  by  thrips.  We  think  that  very  likely 
both  had  an  influence  in  making  them  leafless.  If  you  liave  read 
"  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  you  woiUd  see  tbat  Mr.  Fish 
objects  to  fire  heat  altogether,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  Calceo- 
larias ;  and  also  you  would  find  that,  provided  moisture  and  cool- 
ness be  secured,  they  can  hardly  go  wrong,  if  frost  be  excluded. 
Whenever  airiness,  coolness,  and  moisture  are  neglected,  thrips  is 
almost  sure  to  seize  the  plants.  If  on  examination  you  find  your 
plants  are  much  occupied  with  that  jumping  insect,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  in  their  present  stripped  state  would  be  to 
throw  them  away.  If,  however,  the  stems  are  strong,  we  would 
place  all  tlie  plants  close  together  and  smoke  them  with  the  best 
shag  tobacco ;  the  second  day  afterwards  place  the  liand  over  the 
surface  of  the  pot  reversed,  and  swinge  the  head  of  the  plant 
through  a  pail  of  sulphur  water,  or  of  size  water,  as  recommended 
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to-day  for  Azaleas  affected  with  thripg,  and  in  a  day  afterwards 
syringe  with  clean  water,  the  pot  being  laid  on  its  broadside  ; 
and  when  the  plant  as  respects  the  foliage  is  dry,  remove  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil,  top-dress  with  fresh,  and  set  the  plants 
standing  on  damp  moss,  at  the  part  of  the  house  farthest  from 
the  iron  store.  Here  let  us  remark,  that  in  using  fire  in  these 
stoves,  it  is  important  that  the  fire  should  be  longer  continued, 
in  preference  to  ever  letting  the  iron  approach  red  hot,  as  that 
makes  sad  havoc  with  the  air  enclosed.  The  fireplace  in  all  iron 
stoves  should  be  at  least  3  or  4  inches  from  the  surrounding 
case,  and  it  is  best  that  the  fireplace  be  of  brick. 

We  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  disputed  points 
between  gardeners  and  their  employers.  As  respects  watering, 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  gardener  was  right,  and  stopping  is 
also  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience.  Where  tliere  is  plenty 
of  room,  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  may  be  grown 
without  stopping  at  all ;  as,  if  repotted  as  soon  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  Ihe  pot,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given,  the  plants 
will  become  bushy  without  any  stopping  at  all.  Our  border 
Calceolarias  lust  season  were  never  stopped,  and  no  plants  could 
have  been  more  busliy,  or  llowered  belter  j  but  before  plauting- 
out  they  were  kept  cool.] 


CALLICAEPA  AMERICANA. 

This  is  a  native  shrub  found  from  Virginia  southward  but 
hardy  in  Oliio.  It  is  very  beautiful,  bearing  crowded  small 
Tiolet-coloured  berries  called  French  Mulberries  by  some,  though 
not  a  Mulberry  at  all. 

This,  though  a  southern  plant,  is  suiTiciently  hardy.  As  it 
blooms  and  fruits  on  the  young  new  wood,  a  little  winter-killing 
of  the  extreme  twigs  is  no  injury,  and  may  be  followed  in  the 
spring  by  the  knife  or  shears  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  this  ornamental  shrub. — {Prairie  Farmer.) 

[This  plant  is  usually  found  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  as  a 
greenliouse  plant  under  the  name  of  Callicarpa  purpurea.  Have 
zuiy  of  our  readers  tried  it  out  of  doors  as  a  hardy  plant,  and,  if 
so,  will  they  oblige  us  by  stating  the  result  ?  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  plant  was  first  introduced  it  was  treated  as  a  hardy 
plant  and  was  destroyed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1740. — Eds. 
J.  OP  H.] 


LESSONS  LEAENED  LAST  YEAE. 

Ik  reply  to  Edward  Ollis  in  No.  91, 1  beg  to  say  with  respect 
to  Little  Dot  that  the  stock  is  very  small ;  but  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control,  it  will  be  parted  with. 
And  there  are  a  few  dozens  of  two-year-old  plants  ;  and  he  may 
venture  to  include  them  in  his  next  spring's  arrangement  so 
far  as  the  cost  may  be  concerned,  which  will  be  low  ;  but  the 
particulars  will  very  shortly  be  made  known  through  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  Journal. 

There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  omission  by  your  corre- 
spondents— an  account  of  their  success  in  the  floral  department 
during  the  past  summer.  No  one  seems  to  have  hit  upon  any 
good  move  worth  recording.  That  th6  season  was  unfavourable 
for  producing  a  grand  display  is  generally  admitted,  so  that  most 
people  have  had  just  cause  for  being  dissatisfied  and  keeping 
silent ;  still  there  have  been  local  circumstances  favourable  to 
some  plants,  and  even  the  success  of  one  or  two  good  and 
useful  kinds  for  the  summer  decoration  will  be  worth  making 
a  note  of 

Some  year  or  two  ago  much  discussion  took  place  respecting 
Calceolarias  in  general,  and  the  yellow  in  particular.  It  failed 
very  often,  and  spoiled  the  best-made  arrangement.  Either  in 
the  mass  or  in  the  ribbon  a  gap  here  and  there  was  to  be  seen  ; 
and  unless  there  was  a  good  reserve  kept  on  hand  that  gap 
would  be  seen  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  was  found  that  th  o 
yellow  Calceolaria  was  too  useful  a  flower  to  be  dispensed  with  : 
hence  the  anxiety  about  the  sudden  failures,  and  the  many  sug- 
gestions as  remedies.  But  who  ever  saw  the  Calceolaria  do 
better  than  during  the  summer  of  1862  ?  I  use  it  largely,  as 
■jj  is  easily  struck  and  as  easily  kept  through  the  winter ;  and 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  summer  I  tliink  it  as  easy  to 
manage  through  the  flowering  season,  because  to  do  so  we  have 
only  to  look  back  to  the  state  of  the  weather  during  tlio  six 
months  the  Calceolaria  is  supposed  to  be  planted  out.  From 
the  1st  of  May  to  the  last  of  October  there  was  more  than  an 
average  of  3  inches  of  rain  for  each  month,  and  pretty  evenly 


distributed,  so  that  the  soil  could  never  have  bean  thoroughly 
dry  ;  at  no  time  during  the  summer  did  the  thermotoeter  rise 
to  70°  in  the  shade,  and  I  have  one  of  Negretti's  patent  maxi- 
mum ones  ;  and  I  have  only  had  occasion  to  replace  one  plant, 
and  that  from  an  accident.  Notwithstanding  much  rain  and  so 
low  a  temperature  I  frequently  gave  them  liquid  manure  when 
it  was  raining,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  successful : 
therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Calceolaria  requires  a 
large  supply  of  moisture  and  a  cool  atmosphere,  which,  if  not 
naturally  afforded,  must  be  artificially  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  not  a  solitary  Balsam  that  I  would 
take  the  trouble  to  plant  out.  Petunias  all  went  to  green. 
Verbenas  made  no  progress  till  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
Asters  and  Marigolds  (French),  were  very  good  ;  Dahlias  but 
middling. 

My  most  telling  bed  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  piece  of  ground 
near  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house.  The  back  row  was  Dahlias ; 
then  a  row  of  Delphiniums  a  foot  apart.  As  soon  as  these  had 
done  blooming  they  were  cut  down,  and  a  French  Aster  in  bloom 
planted  between  each  two  ;  then  two  rows  of  Calceolaria  Gem  ; 
then  one  row  of  yellow  Calceolaria ;  then  a  row  of  variegated 
Mint,  which  kept  up  the  Calceolarias  nicely  ;  then  a  row  of  Prince 
of  Orange  Calceolaria ;  next.  Scarlet  Geranium,  and,  although 
they  were  two-year-old  plants,  they  became  so  coarse  I  was 
obliged  to  take  them  away  and  substitute  the  only  plants  I  had 
— Ageratum  mexicanum.  The  next  row  was  a  row  of  two-year- 
old  plants  of  Little  Dot.  The  next  and  outside  row  was  Lobelia 
speciosa.  That,  too,  grew  so  strong  that  it  almost  smothered 
Little  Dot,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remove  it  also  and  substitute 
Portulacas  in  three-inch  pots ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  original  plan  or  arrangement  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had  had  a  Scarlet  Geranium  with  the  same  properties  as  Little 
Dot,  and,  if  there  must  be  an  edging  at  all  to  Liltle  Dot,  it 
must  be  very  dwarf  indeed,  and  I  think  a  variegated  one. 

Now,  looking  at  the  above  bed  from  a  distance,  there  were 
only  the  yellow,  the  variegated,  and  the  rose  to  be  seen  distinctly 
in  lines.  And  although  at  a  distance  and  at  a  closer  view  it 
was  decidedly  the  best  display  we  had,  I  do  not  mean  to  pre- 
sent it  as  a  guide  to  any  one  else ;  but  it  has  proved  that  Little 
Dot  is  highly  adapted,  and  can  be  depended  upon  even  in 
ground  too  strong  for  any  Scarlet  Geranium,  for  ribbons,  or 
for  an  edging,  and  it  can  be  planted  out  at  once  almost  to  touch 
each  other.  I  have  proved  it  under  a  Chestnut  tree,  where  no 
sun  at  all  touched  it,  and  no  rain  but  what  came  through  the 
t.-ee ;  it  is  easily  propagated,  and  it  will  stand  more  frost  and 
other  hard  treatment  than  any  other  Geranium  I  have.  For 
vases  no  plant  could  be  more  suitable. — The  Doctor's  Bot. 


CELERY  CULTURE. 

I  FIND  from  Tue  Jotjenal  of  Horticulture  that  some  of  its 
readers  have  been  disappointed  in  raising  Celery  this  season  ;  and 
as  I  have  been  very  successful,  I  will  detail  the  way  in  which 
mine  was  raised. 

The  seed  was  sown  thinly,  using  potting  soil  for  the  purpose. 
Either  a  pot  or  box  may  be  used.  An  eight-inch  pot  will  raise 
several  dozen  plants,  and  there  is  no  use  in  raising  more  of  them 
than  are  required.  Place  the  pot  or  pots  upon  a  very  slight 
hotbed,  and  after  the  plants  are  up  give  plenty  of  air  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  be  pricked-ofi".  When  doing  so  bo  sure  to 
take  the  very  best  plants  and  none  with  fewer  than  four  leaf- 
stalks, as  those  with  fewer  will  not  make  good  plants.  Be  very 
careful  to  avoid  those  which  have  any  rust  upon  the  roots,  as  I 
have  frequently  found  that  upon  seedlings  of  Celery  when 
pricking-out,  and  if  kept  they  wUl  get  worse.  After  pricking-out, 
the  plants  should  be  carefully  shaded  in  sunny  cUys  and  not 
allowed  to  stop  growing  freely,  as  I  believe  any  check  to  their 
growth  is  very  injurious  to  them.  Free-growing  healthy  plants 
are  never  attacked  by  disease  in  my  experience.  After  the  plants 
are  growing  freely,  give  plenty  of  water. 

I  do  not  make  the  trench  deep,  but  rather  allow  additional 
room  betwixt  the  trenches  to  afford  earth  to  supply  the  necessary 
earthing-\ip,  and  am  careful  to  take  away  all  decayed  leaves 
before  that  is  done,  whicli  should  be  upon  a  dry  day  and  when 
the  plants  are  growing  freely— at  least  once  a-week.  This  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  main  preventives  of  the  stalks  decaying. 
I  also  tie  the  plants  together  with  strings  of  old  matting,  which 
prevents  the  wind  from  breaking  the  tops.  If  the  soil  is  coarse, 
a  little  leaf  mould  may  be  placed  next  the  neck  of  the  plant, 
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and  the  hand  used  to  put  the  soil  close  to  tins  part  preTiously  to 
earthing-up. 

I  also  use  very  rotten  dung,  for  I  believe  rank  manure  is  very 
unlit  for  growing  Celery. 

I  prefer  any  of  tlio  Red  sorts  to  any  of  the  White.  The  latter 
are  oftener  hollow  and  stringy. — James  Keid. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  NOTES,   1S62. 

UNION    PABK,  KENT. 

The  following  table  represents  in  the  two  first  columns  the 
highest  and  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer  each  month  ;  the 
highest  and  lowest  range  of  barometer  ;  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  wind  was  in  each  of  the  eight  principal  directions 
indicated,  taken  at  noon  each  day  ;  the  rainfall  each  month, 
-with  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  fell ;  also  the  number  of 
frosty  days  ;  and  compared  with  the  summary  of  these  is  the 
record  of  past  years,  as  under  : — 
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The  year  that  is  past  has  been  more  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  than  for  the  heat  of  the  summer.  The 
number  of  days'  frost  is  much  below  the  average,  while  the 
rainy  days  recorded  are  much  above  it,  the  rainfall  being  above 
the  average ;  the  greatest  fall  on  any  one  day  was  October 
18th,  .91  inch,  while  on  the  two  following  days  1.01  inch  fell, 
making  nearly  2  inches  of  rain  iu  three  consecutive  days.  The 
barometer  has  varied  less  than  on  most  years  ;  30.28,  on  the  8lh 
of  February,  is  the  highest  range  I  have,  and  28.82,  on  the 
28th  ofthe  same  month,  is  the  lowest.  The  variation  of  the 
thermometer  is  also,  perhaps,  less  than  that  of  most  years  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  hottest  day  by  7°  was 
May  Gth,  thermometer  86°.  T!ie  coldest  night,  that  preceding  the 
9th  of  February, was  16°.  With  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
the  above  table  shows  a  falUng-o£F  in  those  from  the  N.E.,  while 
those  from  the  S.,  and  also  IS.,  show  an  increase.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  year  were  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.,  countiug  215 
days  ;  leaving  only  120  for  the  other  directions. 

The  principal  features  of  the  year  may  be  summed-up  monthly 
somewhat  thus — viz., 

January. — Frost  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  otherwise  mild, 
with  scarcely  any  snow  ;  but  the  hazy  rain  kept  the  ground  wet 
and  dirty. 


Fehmary. — Mild,  no  heavy  rain,  and  less  wind  than  usual. 

March. — A  wet  month,  with  less  wind  and  frost  than  usual. 

Aprit. — First  week  wet,  afterwards  fine  and  favourable  ;  last 
week  very  warm.     Cuckoo  heard  on  21st. 

jlfrt//.— First  week  very  warm,  the  6t.h  extremely  hot;  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  more  dull,  and  less  warm  ;  neverthe- 
less, at  the  end  of  May  everything  seemed  forward,  and  pro- 
mising an  early  season. 

June.— Dull,  cold,  wet,  and  imfavourable,  retarding  vegetation, 
while  the  rain  injured  the  hay  crop. 

July. — Not  remarkable.  The  latter  end  of  the  month  finer 
than  the  beginning. 

August. — Some  usefiJ  rains  about  the  middle,  afterwards  fine 
and  seasonable. 

September.— Z:\ie  beginning  and  end  of  the  month  wet  j  the 
middle  fine ;  in  other  respects  not  remarkable. 

OctoJjer. — First  week  fine,  afterwards  wet,  with  some  high 
winds  ;  very  little  frost. 

November. — Not  remarkable  any  way. 

Xlfcemier.— Unusually  mild,  and  the  wind  so  high  and  dry  on 
the  2l3t  as  to  cause  the  dust  to  fly— an  unusual  thing  on  the 
shortest  day.     Very  little  frost  for  December. 

On  the  character  of  the  season  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
crops,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter,  further  than  that  the 
harvest  was  later  than  usual,  especially  in  late  places.  The  wet 
weather  setting  in  about  the  time  the  corn  was  ready  to  cut,  and 
continuing  throughout  October,  retarded  that  operation  mucli. 
The  harvest,  however,  in  more  favoured  places  was  tolerably  well 
got  through.  Of  fruits  and  other  produce  I  purpose  saying 
something  hereafter. — J.  Robson. 


CLEANING  A  GREENHOUSE  FLUE. 

I  AM  afraid  my  greenhouse  flue  is  becoming  stopped-up  with 
soot,  as  it  does  not  draw  so  well  as  it  did  formerly,  nor  does  it 
give  out  so  much  heat.  It  has  not  been  cleaned  out  since  this 
time  last  year.  As  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible (on  account  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse)  to  have 
the  flue  opened  and  cleaned,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  whether  I  should  be  in  danger  of  injuring  my  plants  if  I  were 
to  set  fire  to  the  soot  in  the  flue,  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  could 
do  by  putting  some  dry  straw  in  the  fire-hole.  The  flue  is  of 
brick,  9  inches  by  41,  and  the  length  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
chimney  about  20  feet.  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  setting 
fire  to  the  flue  would  so  far  clear  it  that  it  would  work  until  the 
spring,  if  you  think  I  may  do  so  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants  ;  I  mean  by  the  excessive  heat  likely  to  be  generated  by 
the  firing  of  the  soot  in  the  flue.— Country  Cueate. 

[In  such  a  short  flue  we  should  think  you  could  clean  it  in  a 
quiet  mild  day,  and  with  only  one  opening,  sending  most  of  the 
soot  to  the  chimney  bottom,  and  to  the  furnace.  It  is  great 
waste  and  dangerous  to  use  a  dirty  flue.  If  done  carefully  the 
fine  might  be  swept  without  dus"ting  the  plants  in  the  least. 
If  you  were  obliged  to  take  any  soot  out  in  the  house,  the 
hole  could  be  covered  with  a  bag,  which  would  prevent  any 
scattering.  Your  flue  being  4i  inches  thick,  would  stand  bemg 
set  fire  to  better  than  a  thinner  flue  ;  but  we  would  not  at  all 
advise  you  to  do  so— not  because,  as  you  imagine,  you  would 
have  too  much  heat  from  the  burning  soot,  but  because  there 
would  be  such  a  likelihood  of  explosions  that  yom-  flue  would 
never  be  sound  afterwards.] 


DESTEOTING  CRICKETS. 

A  COKBESPONDEKT  lately  inquired  how  to  destroy  them,  and 
I  recommended  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  arsenic 
placed  on  them,  and  then  the  buttered  arsenic-sides  placed 
together.  I  knew  that  once  my  friend  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Luton 
IIoo,  was  much  troubled  with  them,  and  the  plan  he  adopted 
was,  he  thinks,  more  successful.  Arsenic  was  mixed  in  little 
biiUs  of  fat,  made  like  good-sized  pills,  and  these  were  dropped 
into  the  dry  warm  places  where  crickets  were  known  to  frequent 
most  before  starting  on  their  depredations.  At  night,  when  the 
light  of  a  candle  was  as  quietly  and  noiselessly  as  possible  thrown 
upon  the  spot,  the  crickets  would  be  seen  not  only  devouring 
the  pills,  but  also,  in  cannibal  fashion,  devouring  those  that  were 
already  sick  and  dying,  and  thus  obtaining  a  double  portion  of 
the  poison.  If  once  they  get  a-liead  they  wUl  destroy  almost 
everything  tender. — R.  F. 
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PEARS  THIS  WINTEK. 

In  the  last  Number  of  your  Journal,  I  see  a  notice  from 
"E.  B.,"  of  some  kinds  of  Pears  having  kept  unusually  well  this 
season.  Mine  have,  upon  the  whole,  kept  very  badly  ;  but 
there  has  been  very  great  uncertainty  in  their  keeping.  Two 
months  ago  all  my  Winter  Nelises  grown  on  pyramids  were  quite 
ripe,  many  with  spots  of  decay  upon  them,  and  going  much 
faster  than  we  could  consume  them,  while  Pears  of  the  same 
sort,  gathered  from  an  east  wall,  were  perfectly  green  and  hard, 
and  are  now  just  in  perfection,  and  showing  no  tendency  to  decay. 

My  Duchesse  d'Angoulemes  were  also,  one  quantity  of  them, 
fully  ripe  two  months  ago  ;  while  another  quantity  gathered  from 
another  tree  ( both  pyramids)  were  quite  hard,  and  have  only 
been  finished  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

Several  other  varieties,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Beurre  Duhaume,  Passe  Colmar,  &c.,  have  prematurely  and 
suddenly  gone  bad  at  the  heart,  and  become  thoroughly  decayed. 
With  a  few  esceptions.  Pears  have,  moreover,  with  me  been 
decidedly  wanting  in  flavour  this  season.  In  my  crop  of  Glou 
Morceau,  I  have  noticed  that  all  those  which  are  deformed  and 
drawn  out  of  shape  by  canker  are  far  the  beet,  while  all  the 
fruits  which  are  clear  and  perfect  are  very  deficient  in  sweetness 
and  flavour.  I  have  this  sort  both  on  an  east  and  west  wall, 
but  decidedly  inferior  this  season,  and  many  of  the  largest  and 
finest  fruit  are  going  at  the  heart  before  they  are  properly  ripe 
—C.P.,Serls. 
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NEW  BOOK. 

The  Weatlier  Sool- :  a  Manual  of  Practical  Meteorology. 

Sear-Admiral  Fitz  Roy,     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
{Concluded from  page  7S9.) 

At  Chapter  XIII.  of  this  valuable  work  we  come  to  the  prac- 
tical utilisation  of  meteorology.  "  Having  statistical  facts,  and 
uaderstajiding  their  relation  to  our  atmosphere  at  any  given 
time  or  succession  of  times,  we  know  what  is  occurring  around 
us  within  a  certain  area  of  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter 
in  the  air  and  clouds  that  may  be  above  or  passing  near  ua ; 
and,  not  only  so,  we  can  tell,  with  even  more  than  probability, 
what  will  be  the  atmospheric  conditions  within  and  at  any  part 
of  such  an  area  during  the  next  two  or  three  days."  The 
author  then  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  practical  system  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  reference  to  meteorologic  telegraphy. 

"  In  treating  so  comphcated  and  extensive  a  subject  as  tliat 
of  our  atmosphere  and  its  movements,  it  is  extremely  difllcult 
to  combine  mathematical  exactness  with  the  results  of  experience 
obtained  by  practical  ocular  observation  and  much  reflection  ; 
but  to  some  extent  this  has  been  effected  recently,  the  Board 
of  Trade  having  arranged  telegraphic  and  frequent  communi- 
cation between  widely-separated  stations  and  a  central  oiEce  m 
London,  by  which  a  means  of  feeling — indeed  one  may  say 
mentally  seeing — successive  simultaneous  states  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  greater  extent  of  our  islands  was  established,  and  an 
insight  into  its  dynamical  laws  has  been  obtained,  to  which  each 
passing  month  has  added  elucidation  and  value. 

"  The  first  cautionary  or  storm- warning  signals  were  made  in 
February,  1S61 ;  since  which  time  similar  notices  have  been 
given  as  occasion  needed. 

"  In  August,  1861,  the  first  pubUshed  forecasts  of  weather 
were  tried  ;  and  after  another  half-year  had  elapsed  for  gaining 
experience  by  varied  tentative  arrangements,  the  present  system 
was  established.  Twenty-two  reports  are  now  received  each 
morning,  except  Sundays,  and  ten  each  afternoon,  besides  five 
from  the  continent.  Double  forecasts,  two  days  in  advance,  are 
published,  with  the  full  tables  on  wlvich  they  chiefly  depend, 
and  are  sent  to  eiglit  daily  papers,  to  one  weekly,  to  Lloyd's,  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  to  the  Horse  Guards,  besides  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

"  The  forecasts  add  almost  nothing  to  the  pecuniary  expense 
of  the  system,  while  their  usefulness,  practically,  is  said  to  be 
more  and  more  recognised.  Warnings  of  storms  arise  out  of 
them,  and,  scarcely  enough  considered,  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  no  very  bad  weather  is  imminent  may  be  great  to  a 
person  about  to  cross  the  sea.  Thus  their  negative  evidence 
may  be  actually  little  less  valuable  than  the  positive. 

"  Prophecies  or  predictions  they  are  not :  the  term  forecast  is 
strictly  applicable  to  such  an  opinion  as  is  the  result  of  a  scien- 
tific combination  and  calculation,  liable  to  be  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  marred  by  an  unexpected  '  downrush'  of  southerly 


wind,  or  by  a  rapid  electrical  action  not  yet  sufficiently  indicated 
to  our  extremely  limited  sight  and  feeling.  We  shall  know 
more  and  core  by  degrees." 

As  a  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  these  warnings  or  "  forecasts," 
it  is  mentioned  that,  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Great  Western  Docks  at  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  it  was  stated 
officially  that  'the  deficiency  in  revenue  is  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  vessels  requiring  the  use  of  the  graving 
docks  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by 
storms  and  casualties  at  sea.' " 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  basis  on  which 
rules  for  forecasting  the  weather  likely  to  occur  is  founded, 
some  explanations  are  given,  as  the  method  is  new  iu  its  combi- 
nations, although  depending  on  old  or  well-known  principles. 
For  these  the  work  itself  ought  to  be  perused  ;  but  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  from  what  circumstances 
these  rules  are  mainly  deduced,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  principal. 

Air-currents,  we  are  told,  sometimes  flow  side  by  side,  though 
in  opposite  directions,  as  parallel  streams  for  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles.  Sometimes  they  are  more  or  less  super- 
posed ;  occasionally,  indeed  frequently,  crossing  at  various 
angles,  sometimes  so  antagonistic  in  their  angular  collision  as  to 
cause  those  large  circular  eddies,  or  rotatory  storms,  called 
cyclones. 

"  Whenever  a  polar  current  prevails  at  any  place,  or  is 
approaching,  the  au-  becomes  heavier,  and  the  barometer  is  high 
or  rising.  When  the  opposite,  tropical,  prevails  or  approaches, 
the  mercury  is  low,  or  falls,  because  the  air  is,  or  is  be:;omiug,, 
specifically  lighter."  The  north-east  and  south-west  are  reckoned 
by  meteorologists  the  "wind-poles;"  and  all  varieties  of  wind* 
may  be  traced  to  operations  of  the  two  principal  currents,  polar 
and  tropical,  our  north-east  and  south-west  points. 

Great  and  important  changes  of  weather  and  wind  are  inva- 
riably preceded,  as  well  as  accompanied  by  notable  alterations 
iu  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  frequently  been  asked, 
"  how  much  rise  or  fall  of  the  glasses  may  foretel  remarkable 
change,  or  a  dangerous  storm  ?  "  To  which  can  now  be  replied, 
"  Great  changes  or  storms  are  usually  shown  by  falls  of  the  baro- 
meter exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  by  diSerences  of  temperature 
exceeding  about  15°,  Nearly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  an  hour  is  a. 
fall  presaging  a  storm  or  very  heavy  rain.  The  more  rapidly  such 
changes  occur  the  more  risk  there  is  of  dangerous  atmospheric 
commotion." 

The  barometer  often,  if  not  usually,  shows  what  may  be  ex- 
pected a  day  or  even  days  in  advance  rather  than  the  weather 
of  the  present  or  next  few  hours.  By  means  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication warning  can  be  sent  of  such  changes  all  round  the 
coasts. 

Extensive  changes,  showing  differences  of  pressure  above  or 
below  the  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  an  inch,  or  thereabouts,  are  certain  to  be  followed 
by  marked  commotion  of  the  elements  in  a  few  days.  If  the 
fall  has  been  sudden,  or  the  rise  very  rapid,  swift  but  brief  will 
be  the  resulting  elementary  movement.  If  an  extensive  fall  or 
rise  take  place  slowly,  the  change  in  the  weather  will  likewise  be 
gradual,  but  will  last  longer,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse. 

At  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  are  informed,  from  thirty  to  forty 
weather  telegrams  are  received  daily  (except  Sundays),  and  fore- 
casts or  premonitions  of  weather  are  drawn  up  for  publication  In 
the  newspapers  as  speedily  as  possible.  Those  received  at  ten  a.m. 
are  examined  and  sent  out  at  eleven  a.m.  for  publication  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Times,  and  soon  afterwards  to  other 
afternoon  papers.  Suppose  that  on  a  given  morning  the  baro- 
metrical readings  are  nearly  alike,  it  may  be  not  differing  more 
than  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  from  Nairn  to  Jersey,  from 
Valentia  to  Heligoland ;  temperature,  evaporation,  nearly  similar, 
as  well  as  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind — such  statical 
data  would  show  at  once  a  settled  state  of  the  ab;  and  as 
statical  alteration  must  precede  dynamic  motion,  a  continuance 
of  settled  weather  is  probable.  Under  such  circumstances  no 
general  change  of  importance  can  occur  during  a  day. 

Mr.  Glaisher's  balloon  ascent  on  the  5th  of  last  September  is 
noticed.  He  and  his  companion  attained  a  height,  it  is  said,  of 
more  than  G  miles,  and  they  probably  exceeded  7  miles,  which  is 
higher  than  Deodunga,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  about 
29,000  feet— 6  miles  being  31,680.  The  last  registration  of  the 
barometer,  before  Mr.  Glaisher  lost  consciousness,  was  10  inches, 
and  tl.is  was  in  the  extreme  cold  of  57°  below  freezing,  and  in 
an  air  so  rarified  that  the  pigeons  which  were  liberated  fell  like 
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stones.  "  Tliere  was  no  moisture,  there  ^Tere  no  clouds,  for 
they  were  far  above  bot}i.  They  were  nearer  to  heatless,  airle^'S, 
and  mysterious  space  than  ever  mortal  inon  had  previously 
penetrated."  Beds  of  moisture  (clouds  or  fog)  lie  at  various 
heif;hts  not  exceeding  about  two  miles. 

Tlie  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  diagrams ; 
and  ia  an  appendix  the  storm-warning  signals,  now  so  bene- 
ficially employed,  are  explained,  together  with  otlier  matters 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  weather.  Altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  pubUcations  that  have  appeared 
in  modern  times. 

At  present  forecasts  of  the  weather  are  limited  to  some  days ; 
but  they  may,  in  a  time  not  far  distant,  extend  to  weeks,  or  to 
the  season,  with  nearly  equal  certainty. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW. 

Foe  the  information  of  the  Auricula-growers  and  exhibitors 
at  the  National  Auricula  Show  to  be  held  at  York,  I  can  state 
that  the  communications  I  have  received  are  tn  favour  of  Rve 
being  the  minimum  number  of  pips  on  a  tnws  of  edged  varieties, 
and  seven  on  selfs.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
truss  is  to  be  reduced  to  that  number ;  for  where  a  larger  trass 
is  exhibited  it  will  be  preferred,  if  the  properties  are  equal. 

With  regard  to  showing  the  plants  in  thfl  pots  in  which  they 
are  grown  no  restrictions  will  be  made,  as  it  is  thought  necessary 
by  some  to  turn  them  out  for  the  convenience  of  travelling. 

I  would  much  rather  others  would  give  their  opinions  ;  but, 
whilst  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  think 
the  exhibitor  gains  no  advantage  by  so  doing.  The  only  object 
in  doing  it,  that  I  can  see,  is  to  save  railway  carriage,  which  is  a 
great  object  to  many  persons ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
every  facility  for  elhibitoM  sending  their  plants  to  and  from  the 
Show  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  I  certainly  did  object 
to  the  imtidy  manner  in  which  some  plants  were  placed  on  the 
exhibition  table  at  the  late  Show,  which  I  will  take  oare  does  not 
occur  at  York. 

I  would  strongly  urge  those  who  intend  to  exhibit  to  send  me 
their  names  at  once,  as  I  am  desirous  to  get  the  schedules  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  have  been  solicited  to  add  a  class  for  Alpines,  and  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  complied  ;  but  not  wishing 
to  encroach  upon  our  funds,  1  cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  do 
so.  As  I  am  desirous  to  secure  a  good  show,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  one  guinea  to  be  competed  for  in  tliis  class. 

Having  had  several  inquiries  as  to  the  principles  fixed  upon 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Judges,  I  may  state  tliat  Glentiy's 
properties  of  the  Auricula  will  be  the  standard,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  subscribers  shortly. — John  Douglas, 
Davi/  Oate,  Yorlc. 


BEGONIAS  SUFFEEING  FEOM    COLD. 

I  HATE,  in  a  conservatory  which  cannot  be  heated  but  by  a 
Joyce's  stove  at  times,  some  Begonias  that  suffer  much,  appa- 
rently, from  the  damp  sea  air.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
never  sinks  mueh  below  40°  Fahr. — UoESETSniRE. 

[There  are  few  Begonias  that  will  keep  healthy  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40".  You  will  succeed  in  keeping  most  of  them  over  the 
winter  at  from  40"  to  45''  if  they  are  kept  just  sufficiently  dry 
so  as  not  to  be  dried-up.  'ihese  would  lose  most  of  their  leaves, 
and  look  unsightly ;  but  they  would  bloom  well,  and  look  well 
in  summer,  as  the  sun  gave  them  heat  enough.  To  look  well  in 
winter  they  would  require  a  heat  of  from  50^  to  60°.  With 
your  temperature  of  40°  the  best  jou  could  do  would  be  to 
place  the  Begonias  temporarily  out  of  sight,  and  just  keep  them 
alive  and  rather  dry,  and  they  will  be  all  right  in  summer.] 


ESTABLISHING  A  EOOKEEY. 

I  SEE  in  your  No.  91  an  inquiry  from  a  correspondent 
"Gatlet,"  regarding  the  formation  of  a  rookery,  and  I  beg  to 
forward  my  own  experience  in  a  similar  case. 

My  sister  obtained  a  nest  of  newly-hatched  rooks  from  a 
rookery  very  near  to  the  trees  we  wished  inhabited,  within  tlie 
distance  of  three  or  four  fields,  and  the  lad  carried  it  carefully 
in  sight  of  the  old  birds,  which  followed  the  cries  of  their  young. 
He  .carried  it  up  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  Beech,  and  fixed  it 


(irmly  in  the  fork  of  the  upper  boughs  as  high  as  he  could  climb  ; 
for  the  tallest  trees  are  preferred  by  rooks,  and  tho  Beech  and 
Elm  toother  species. 

The  old  birds  brought  up  their  little  ones,  and  a  settlement 
was  thus  formed,  which  remains  to  this  day.  If  there  should  he 
any  rookery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Gatley,"  it  might  be 
worth  his  while  to  bestow  a  little  time,  care,  and  trouble,  to  try 
this  experiment. — The  ArTnoEESs  op  "  Mr  Flowers." 


MELON  CULTUEE. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  stating  how  Mr.  Fish  waters  his  Melons 
through  drain-pipes.  I  had  a  good  crop  this  year ;  but  after 
they  began  just  turning  the  leaves  became  blotched,  and  brown 
spots  came  all  over  the  Melons.  They  did  not  all  turn  at  onee, 
as  two  or  three  ripened.  The  roots  I  found  were  cracked  from 
the  bottom  to  just  level  with  the  soil.  I  had  slates  all  over  the 
soil,  and  the  plants  ran  over  them.  I  grew  flowers  in  the  pit 
with  the  Melons.  Tlie  soil  was  light  common  garden  soil  mixed 
with  rotten  manure.  This  last  month  J  have  had  two  loads 
of  stifl'  marly  soil  mixed  with  some  rotten  manure,  which  I  have 
thrown  in  a  heap,  and  I  soak  it  with  the  liquid  manure  from 
the  stable,  and  will  continue  doing  so  till  the  spring.  Am  I 
doing  right  ?  I  watered  the  Melons  between  the  slates,  but 
now'l  think  of  trying  Mr.  Fish's  plan. — A  Two-teaes  Sinj- 
SCEIBEE. 

[The  cracking  of  the  roots  was  greatly  owing  to  the  richness 
of  your  soil,  leaves  are  apt  to  decay  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
very  warm  and  dry.  In  your  case  we  suspect  that  the  roots 
were  rather  dry.  Your  preparation  of  soil  for  next  year  may 
answer  in  the  hands  of  the  initiated,  or  of  those  who  will  take 
care  to  counteract  it,  but  Mr.  Fish  says  it  is  far  too  rich  for 
him  to  approve.  He  prefers  soil  rather  stiff  than  light,  and 
with  little  manure  in  it,  especially  if  fermenting  material  is  used. 
Even  when  ripening  the  roots  must  not  he  dry  ;  but  if  flavour 
is  the  chief  object  the  atmosphere  must  be  rather  dry.  This 
cannot  be  the  case  when  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  always  moist 
from  syringings  or  waterings.  When  the  fruit,  therefore,  ap- 
proaches maturity  no  watering  to  speak  of  is  given  at  the  sur- 
face, but  the  soil  beneath  is  kept  rather  moist  by  pouring  water 
into  small  round  drain-tiles,  inserted  perpendicularly  in  the 
soil  at  back  and  front  of  the  frame,  about  3  feet  apart,  and 
fitting  a  plug  into  the  end  of  the  tile.] 


THE    DISTEESSED    LANCASHIRE 

WOBKINGMEN  BOTANISTS. 

I  ii.iVE  received,  since  I  last  wrote,  from  two  workingmeu 

botanists  at  Manchester  5.1. ;  from  A'.  11.,  1(>«.  ;   from  Dover,  2,s.  ; 

from  Mrs.  H.  Wood,  Hoole  House,  Chester,  £5. — John  Hague, 

36,  Mount  Street^  AsJiton-tinder- Li/ne. 

P.8. — By  a  stupid  mistake  I  put  my  address  "  36,  Church 
Street"  the  other  week,  which  has  caused  some  little  confusion. 
The  above  is  the  correct  address. — J.  H. 


HOT-WATEE  PIPES 


FLUES. 


In  describing,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  gardens  at  Kavensworth 
Castle,  Mr.  Robson  remarked  on  the  advantages  of  flues  over  a 
hot-water  apparatus  there  and  at  other  places  similarly  situated 
as  regards  coal.  I  have  looked  through  the  succeeding  Numbers 
of  The  Journal  of  HoRTicrLTunE,  expecting  some  hothouse 
builder  or  hot-water  apparatus  manufacturer  would  have  re- 
marked on  the  alleged  advantages,  and  in  opposition  stated 
some  of  the  advantages  of  an  etHeient  hot-water  apparatus.  But, 
perhaps,  they  have  been  deterred  from  doing  eo  by  the  obvious- 
ness of  the  advantages,  and  not  from  any  delicate  feeUng  of 
seeming  interest  in  the  matter. 

AYith  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Robson's  better  judgment,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  even  with  coal  at  4s.  per  ton  in  large 
places,  hot  water  is  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  It  not  only  re- 
duces the  labour  in  attending  to  the  fires,  which  is  no  inconsi- 
derable item  if  two  or  three  men  arc  required  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  also  reduces  the  haulage  ;  and  these  advantages  together 
would,  I  believe,  do  more  than  cover  the  interest  on  the  outlay 
upon  an  eflieient  economically-constructed  hot-vrater  apparatus. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Eohson  in  the  greater  freedom  from 
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"blacks,"  from  a  long  horizontal  flue  than  the  short  vertical 
ones  usually  erected  over  boilers  ;  but  I  think  that  evil  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  perfect  freedom  in-doors  of  hot  water  from  all 
noxious  gases  which  sometimes  escape  from  flues,  and  the  ab- 


sence of  the  dust  and  mess  occasioned  by  opening  them  in  plant- 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  soot,  &c. 

Mr.  Eobson,  I  am   sure,  will  courteously  receive  my  doubts 
of  the  economy  of  flues. — W.  Ceaw,  Ettville. 


ALCOVE-AVIAEIES  AND  BOWEES. 


The  grand  general  principle  of  propriety  in  garden  decorations 
is,  that  they  should  never  be  objectless ;  and  this,  with  the 
selection  of  sites,  which  fhould  be  so  felicitously  chosen  as  to 
give  to  each  structure  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  position,  as 


it  were,  predestined  for  it,  forms  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
code  of  landscape-gardening. 

The  accompanying  design  for  an  alcove-aviary  is  intended  to 
occupy  a  position  not  distant  from  the  residence,  and  yet  con- 


AN   ALCOVE-AVIARY. 


cealed  from  it.  It  should  form  a  point  of  attraction  capable  of 
inducing  frequent  visits,  by  its  convenient  proximity,  and  yet 
convey  to  the  spectator  an  impression  of  agreeable  surprise  every  ' 
time  it  is  approached.  These  conditions  are  not  difilcult  of  j 
falfilment.  The  readiest  mode  would  be  the  following  : — Let 
us  suppose  a  side  garden-door  of  a  country  house  (not  the 
principal  entrance)  opening  upon  a  small  lawn  enriched  by 
geometrical  flower-beds,  or  a  rosery,  through  the  midst  of  which 
a  dry  broad  path  leads  towards  the  shrubbery,  which  is  entered 
by  a  winding  walk,  at  a  given  point  of  which,  about  half  way 
through,  the  visitor  is  introduced  by  a  sudden  turn  to  an  open 
space  of  long,  oval  form,  running  longwise  in  the  direction  of 
south-east  to  north-west.  This  space  should  be  bordered  with  a 
neat  but  somewhat  bold  and  massive  cement  coping,  which 
would  form  a  support  of  congenial  character  to  the  pedestals 
and  vases  which  are  intended  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and,  at  distances,  all  round.  The  entrance  should  be 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  oval,  opposite  to  the  alcove- 
aviary,  which  would  thus  have  a  favourable  aspect,  securing  the 


early  morning  sun,  so  essential  to  birds,  especially  in  a  state  of 
comparative  conBnement.  Both  the  entrance  and  the  way  out 
should  be  concealed  by  well-designed  windings. 

I  propose  that  the  front  and  exterior  sides  of  those  portions  of 
the  structure  devoted  to  the  aviary  should  be  of  one  piece  of 
strong  glass,  which  would  enable  birds  to  be  seen  without  the 
disagreeable  intervention  of  wirework,  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a  protection  from  cold  winds  and  beating  rain,  highly 
important  to  the  healthy  keeping  of  the  birds.  On  the  interior 
side  of  each  compartment  of  the  aviary,  I  would  have  wirework 
only,  as  open  as  the  size  of  the  birds  might  render  advisable. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  proper  ventilation  planned  under  the 
thatcli,  would  admit  a  suflicient  quantity  of  air,  and  would  place 
the  birds  in  more  open  and  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
visitors,  snugly  seated  within  the  shade  of  the  alcove,  and  watching 
the  varying  play  of  sunshine  upon  the  plumage  of  the  moving 
birds,  or  renewing  the  food  and  water  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aviary,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  should  be  dona 
every  day  at  least  once,  but  if  twice  so  much  the  better.     Eor 
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these  purposes,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  a  wirework  door, 
large  enough  for  a  person  to  enter,  should  be  framed  into  the 
interior  wirework. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  the  design  that  a  more  decorative  style  of 
rustic-work  is  suggested  than  that  usually  employed — a  branch  of 
garden  decoration  on  which  I  intend  to  offer  some  advice,  accom- 
panied by  designs,  on  another  occasion. 

Eustic-work  of  this  cli-iracter,  if  found  impracticable  by  the 
usual  mode — that  of  unbarked  branches  judiciously  interlaced — 
should  be  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and  varnished  with  trans- 
parent but  deep  brown  vsi'nish  ;  or  might  be  modelled,  and 
then  cast  in  cement,  or  even  in  iron  ;  aud  I  wonder  much  that 
low  fences,  l^c,  have  not  been  cast  in  iron  in  that  style.  The  edge 
of  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  smaller  rustic  tracing  of  a  similar 
character.  This  alcove-aviary  should  be  well  backed- up  by 
thick-growing  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  the  plantation 
should  be  of  sulicient  depth  to  prevent  it  being  seen  through, 
or  the  effect  of  a  dark  background  to  the  structure  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  spell  of  seclusion — the  great  charm  of  the 
scene — would  be  broken. 

An  additional  interest  might  be  imparted  to  this  secluded 
spot  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  but  escessively  simple  tazza, 
containing  gold  fish;  into  this  a  gently  bubbling  fountain  should 
convey  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  water.  This  tazza  should  be 
almost  of  the  dimensions  of  a  miniature  pond  or  basin,  while  its 
shght  elevation  on  a  low  stand,  as  designed,  would  give  it  a  novel 
and  architectural  character  in  keeping  with  the  other  dressings 
of  the  scene.  The  small  fountain  in  the  centre  might  be  made 
to  issue  from  an  opening  of  miniature  rocks,  raised  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  covered  with  water-loving 
Ferns  and  Mosses.  But  the  exterior  of  the  tazza  should  be  kept 
freshly  cleaned  or  painted  ;  for  wherever  animal  life,  in  whatever 
form,  is  the  object  to  be  petted  and  cared  for,  an  appearance  of 
daily  attention  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  are  the  most 
agreeable  adjuncts  to  all  arrangements  for  the  purpose.  The 
stand  of  the  tazza  is  intended  to  be  surrounded  at  some  little 
distance  with  a  low  cement  coping,  within  which  some  low- 
growing  profusely-flowered  plant  is  intended  to  grow  (such  as 
Thrift  at  some  seasons,  double  Daisies  at  another,  or  annual 
dwarf  Lobelia  at  another),  which  would  partially  break  the 
formality  of  the  coping,  without  destroying  its  symmetrical  effect. 

An  aviary  and  alcove  of  this  kind  might  be  approached  from 
the  house  by  a  covered  path  if  thought  advisable,  in  which  case 
the  entrance  from  such  a  path  should  be  from  the  back,  so  as 
not  to  disfigure  the  open  approach ;  and  iii'diat  case  a  door  in 
the  back  of  the  alcove  should  lead  to  the  covered  path,  which 
might  pass  through  without  interference  with  the  close  shrubbery, 
which  should  effectually  shroud  the  back  of  the  structure. — 
H.  N.  Humphreys. 

On  the  subject  of  Bowers,  we  append  the  following  hints  and 
sketches  supplied  by  another  correspondent : — 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  trees  are  cut  down  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  that  they  send  up  shoots  all  round  the  stump. 
These  shoots  grow  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  in  some  cases  even  attain  a  size  little  inferior 
to  the  original  tree.  It  is  difllcult  to  prevent  these  shoots 
pushing  up  from  a  tree-stump,  which  thus  often  becomes  a 
source  of  annoyance  on  a  lawn  or  pleasure  ground,  while  the 
labour  of  uprooting  it  is  grudged.  One  mode  of  overcoming  this 
evil,   or  rather  of  converting  an  object   of  annoyance  into  an 


branches  grown  up  round  it ;  and  Jiff.  2  illustrates  the  fashion  in 
which  these  branches  may  bo  made  to  form  an  elegant  canopy 
to  one  of  the  most  natural  of  rustic  seats — the  stump  of  the 


Fig.  1.— True-stump  preparing  for  a  Bowei-. 
object  of  utility  and  ornament,  is  illustrated  by  the   following 
sketches.  17^.  1  shows  the  stump  of  a  tree  (Ash)  with  the  young 


Fig.  2. — The  same  more  advanced. 

tree  ;  which  may,  however,  be  provided  with  a  soft  cushion  if 
required.  The  branches  need  simply  to  be  tied  together  by 
means  of  wire  ;  aud  if  a  few  plants  of  Ivy  and  Brier,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  more  choice  climbing  Roses  are  planted  around  tlie 
base,  the  whole  would  soon  become  very  compact  and  beautiful. 
The  wires  should  not  be  tied  tightly,  lest  they  should  cut  the 
branches  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason, 
ordinary  string-ties  would  be  preferable. — Delta, 


MUST  SEA-KALE  BE  OFTEN  EENEWED? 

YotiB  correspondent  Mr.  Knight,  in  No.  89,  page  716,  says 
the  Globe  Artichoke,  like  Sea-kale,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  garden  after  one  or  two  years  if  grown  for  profit. 
If  that  be  the  case  I  am  sadly  out  of  the  rule,  for  I  have  some 
Sea-kale  that  has  been  in  the  same  bed  for  the  last  ten  years,, 
and  it  still  proves  very  profitable ;  but  then  I  do  cot  force  tho 
plants  too  severely,  nor  cut  from  them  two  or  three  times  in  a 
season. 

Sea-kale,  like  an  animal,  if  hard  worked  and  badly  fed  will 
soon  be  exhausted. 

My  Sea-kale  is  just  coming  on.  Before  I  cover-up  the  plants- 
I  always  let  them  have  a  drinking  carouse  with  their  friends, 
the  liquid  cans,  merely  to  wish  each  many  happy  returns  of  the 
season.  Also  about  June  I  allow  them  to  show  off  their  new 
and  blooming  foliage. 

I  think  if  the  Sea-kale  plants  are  properly  treated  they  will' 
last  much  longer  than  our  friend  Mr.  Knight  has  been  led  to 
believe. — P.  M. 


EARLY   GRAPES. 


In  a  letter  from  "  J.  E.  F.,  Knows/ei/  Hall,"  in  No.  88  of 
this  Journal,  he  disputes  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  being  the 
first  person  who  produced  early  Grapes  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
In  reply  I  beg  to  inform  "  J.  E.  F.  "  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  the 
first  ever  reported  to  have  shown  early  Grapes  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  which  he  did  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1862.  The  only  early  Grapes  reported  to  have 
been  shown  were  grown  by  myself.  There  were  also  one  or  two 
other  samples  exhibited  about  the  middle  of  January  ;  and  if 
"  J.  E.  F's."  Grapes  were  ready  by  the  Ist  of  January,  why 
did  he  not  send  them  for  inspection  until  the  10th  of  February,. 
18G2  ? — James  Fowxee,  Uarewood  Gardens. 


PROTECT  THE  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  we  had  a  very  severe  winter.  I  was 
but  a  lad,  but  well  remember  in  the  garden  where  I  was  this- 
now  much-talked-of  Artichoke  was  not  protected,  consequently 
the  plants  were  all  killed.  It  is  true  we  do  not  very  often  havs 
such  severe  winters,  but  there  was  in  18G0-1. 
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[  January-  6,  1863. 


I  have  grown  tliem  in  my  present  situation,  and  probably 
taken  more  cave  of  them  than  some  folks,  for  I  always  protect 
them,  and,  therefoi-e,  seldom  lose  any ;  but  in  the  year  1860  I 
lost  several  plants  notwithstanding  the  protection. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  in  No.  89,  paje  710, 
thinks  if  the  plants  are  but  one  or  two  years  old  they  will 
stand  the  frost  the  better.  Kow,  I  have  no  faith  in  that;  for  in 
1860,  when  I  lost  most  plants,  they  were  all  young,  and  not  one  of 
the  old  plants  that  perished ;  but  even  these  came  up  weakly, 
and  proved  of  little  service.  They  all  received  the  same  pro- 
tection, which  was  coal  ashes  heaped  up  round  tliem  from 
9  inches  to  a  foot  deep.  If  you  will  he  always  safe  I  say,  as 
does  your  correspondaut  "  J.  H.  3VI.,"  Protect  them. — H.  G., 
Sfrcmdwaier,  Gloiieesterihire. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEE. 

lOTOirEN  GABDKN. 
Whekeveb  the  soil  will  admit  of  being  moved  with  advantage, 
let  every  vacant  piece  of  ground  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug  and 
i)e  left  in  ridges.  Keep  the  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Spinach  free 
from  dead  leaves.  Carrots,  where  young  ones  are  wanted  early, 
prepare  a  slight  hotbed  for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould 
to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  in  which  sow  the  seed.  A  little 
Radish  seed  may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
■roots  must  be  drawn  in  a  young  state.  Cuenmlers,  prepare  dung 
for  the  main  early  bed,  making  a  small  seed-bed  for  raising  the 
plants.  Lettuce,  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  autumn-sown,  sow 
on  a  slight  hotbed  or  in  boxes  in  a  forcing-house  to  be  afterwards 
pricked  into  a  frame.  Sea-Tcale,  as  that  which  was  covered  first 
is  cut,  remove  the  pots  to  that  portion  which  has  hitherto  had 
no  covering,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  The  dung  and  leaves 
whicli  have  been  previously  used  will  serve  the  purpose  again  if 
a  little  fresh  be  added. 

PIOWEE  GAHDEX. 
The  very  common  but  bad  practice  of  digging  shrubberies  is 
generally  one  of  the  principal  occupations  at  this  season.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  is  the  case,  as  the  operation  is  highly 
mjurious  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  in  consequence  of  destroying 
a  large  portion  of  their  most  valuable  roots.  The  digging  of 
slirubberies  for  two  or  three  years  after  they  are  planted,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  touchms;  the  roots,  is  no  doubt  highly 
beneScial  to  the  plants,  but  after  that  time  nothing  shoidd  be 
done  to  disturb  the  roots  near  the  surface,  as  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  in  many  cases  depend  almost  entirely  on 
them.  Where  alterations  are  contemplated — such  as  making 
new  walks,  new  flower-beds,  or  renewing  the  soil  in  old  ones, 
these  should  be  forwarded  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
Holes  for  planting  choice  or  new  shrubs  or  trees  may  also  be 
prepared,  by  removing  the  bad  soil  and  replacing  it  by  a  compost 
suitable  to  the  plants  ;  and  even  when  trees  are  planted  and  not 
growing  well,  the  soil  may  be  canfuUy  removed  from  the  roots 
and  replaced  by  better  material. 

PEUIT  OAEDEN. 
Proceed  with  priming,  and  protect  newly-planted  trees  by 
mulching  their  roots.  Strawberries  in  pots,  put  a  quantity  o"f 
these  in  heat,  according  to  the  stock  and  demand,  every  fortnight. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  begin  with  a  temperature  of  45° 
to  50°  at  night,  increasing  it  to  55°  by  the  time  they  begin  to 
truss-up.  In  all  stages  of  growth  the  Strawberi-y  must  be  well 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  and  a  damp  stagnant  air  is  certain  ruin 
■thus  early,  when  in  bloom  especially. 

STOTE. 

The  temperature  of  this  house  should  not  exceed  G0°  now  by 
fire  boat,  and  a  fall  of  10°  may  be  allowed  at  night  in  very  cold 
weather.  Although  all  plants  now  at  rest  should  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry,  they  will  require  to  be  looked  over  occasionally 
to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  especially  those 
nearest  the  pipes  or  flues.  Orcliids  may  be  potted,  tied  up  to 
logs,  or  fitted  into  wire-baskets  at  a  time  when  but  little  can  be 
done  out  of  doors,  but  they  need  not  be  watered  or  induced  to 
grow  for  some  time. 

SEEEUnOUSE  AND  CONSEETATOET. 
About  40°  is  a  good  temperature  for  these  houses  when  not 
attached  to  sitting-rooms,  and  when  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
•wintering  large  specimens  without  plants  in  blossom  ;  but  where 
a  supply  of  stove  plants  in  bloom  is  kept  up  from  a  forcing-pit, 
•which  is  necessary  to  every  good  conservatory  in  winter,  the  best 


heat  is  45°.  Cinerarias,  which  are  great  favourites,  are  thirsty 
plants,  and  will  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water.  If 
Camellias  are  not  regularly  supplied  with  soft  but  not  too  cold 
water  the  buds  will  drop  ;  if  too  much  is  given,  frequently  that 
will  cause  them  to  drop  too.  Thin  the  flower-buds  if  crowded. 
Never  give  heat  to  Heaths  as  long  as  frost  can  he  kept  out  by 
coverings.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  never  injure  Cape  Heaths, 
whereas  fires  are  their  ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  tfiem  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  So  with  the  entire  class  of  New  Holland 
plants.  Chrysanthemums,  now  done  blooming,  protect  from 
severe  frost.  If  the  soil  of  any  plant  is  sodden  with  water  it 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  the  drainage  examined,  and 
no  more  to  be  given  until  it  becomes  dry.  If  a  plant  droops  and 
the  soU  on  the  surface  is  damp,  by  turning  the  ball  out  of  the 
pot  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the 
soil  is  wet,  as  sometimes  when  wet  soil  is  used  and  fresh  potted, 
it  ciries  and  shrinks  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  when  water  is 
applied  it  runs  down  and  moistens  the  outside  without  pene- 
trating the  ball. 

FOECrKG-PIT. 

The  plants  here  now  require  constant  attention.  Keep  them 
neatly  tied-up  as  they  grow,  and  once  or  twice  a-day  look  over 
them  with  the  water-pot.  Remove  them  as  they  open,  and  bring 
in  a  succession.  Neapolitan  Yiolets  may  be  brought  in  to  force 
now.  Forcing  Roses  must  be  looked  over  frequently,  or  the 
"  worm  i'  the  bud  "  will  soon  destroy  the  cultivator's  hopes. 

riTS  AKD  PEAMES. 
Keep  the  plants  in  tliese  structures  as  hardy  as  possible  by 
fully  exposing  them  in  mild  weather.  Do  not  give  them  any 
more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  when  it  is  given  all 
the  soil  in  the  pot  should  be  wetted.  Clear  the  surface  of  the 
soil  from  moss  and  weeds,  remove  all  decaying  leaves,  and  pre- 
serve the  atmosphere  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible. 

W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

IvITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Looked  over  Broccoli,  and  bent  a  few  leaves  over  those  head- 
ing, to  protect  tbem  alike  from  much  wet  and  any  sudden  frost 
that  may  come.  Took-up  a  few  rather  forward,  and  put  them 
under  a  thatched  shed ;  find  they  will  keep  longer  thus  than  if 
planted  in  a  pit  with  glass  covering.  Some  years  ago  I  detailed 
how  Mr.  Crockett,  gardener  at  Raith  in  Fifeshire,  kept  Cauli- 
flowers all  the  winter  on  the  floor  of  a  shed  with  a  small  window 
to  the  north,  by  merely  cutting  the  heads  when  about  half- 
grown,  with  a  foot  or  so  of  stem,  removing  all  the  leaves,  and 
fastening  the  stems  firmly  in  light  sandy  soil,  so  that  the  heads 
did  not  touch  each  other.  I  can  vouch  for  this  being  one  of 
the  best  and  easiest  modes  for  securing  a  winter  supply.  The 
heads  when  cut  were  thrown  into  a  pail  of  cold  water  for  a  few 
hours  before  sending  them  to  the  kitchen.  I  meant  to  do 
something  of  this  kind  with  a  bank  of  late  Cauliflower,  but 
was  unable;  for,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  late  in 
autumn,  the  whole  plantation,  from  not  being  looked  at  for  a 
few  days,  got  too  forward  for  managing  this  way,  and  was,  there- 
fore, used  for  common  purposes.  It  is  no  use  trying  this,  or, 
indeed,  hardly  any  other  method,  of  thus  saving  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflower,  except  the  heads  are  firm  and  not  too  large.  I 
may  mention,  in  the  case  of  those  coming  on  out  of  doors,  that 
in  addition  to  bending  a  leaf  or  two  over  the  head,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  bundle  of  old  hay  or  oat-straw,  just  to  stick  a  small 
handful  over  each  head  in  a  sudden  frost.  Stirred  the  ground 
among  young  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Radishes  in 
frames,  thinning  the  latter  also  to  give  them  room  to  grow. 
Among  these  a  few  Carrots  and  Lettuces  were  sown.  Prepared 
what  little  fermenting  material  could  be  had  for  beds  of  Carrots 
and  Potatoes ;  a  Carrot-bed  being  one  of  the  most  profitable  things 
when  slightly  forced  that  I  know,  and  especially  if  left  pretty 
thick,  so  that  the  first  gatherings  act  in  the  way  of  thinnings. 
Sowed  Cucumber  seed  in  a  sweet  small  hotbed  almost  wholly 
of  leaves,  with  a  good  dusting  of  lime  on  the  surface  layer  to 
settle  worms  and  snails,  sowing  the  seeds  in  large  CO-pots,  and 
then  placing  the  small  pot  in  the  bottom  of  a  32-pot,  and  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  latter,  and  a  weight  on  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent a  mouse  getting  at  the  seeds.  The  glass  will  also  permit 
the  plants  to  grow  into  the  rough  leaf  before  shifting,  and  after 
that  mice  in  general  will  not  touch  them.  Sowed  some  Tom 
Thumb  Peas  about  six  seeds  in  24-8ized  pots,  and  also  some  in 
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CO'a,  to  be  again  repotted,  and  put  them  in  a  frame  to  bring 
them  on  a  little,  so  that  they  ean  be  fniiled  in  pols  under  pro- 
tection. Swept  over  5rushrooiu-bed!<,  huvii;;^  great  plenty  of 
all  ei/.es ;  the  cliiet'  complainc  is  that  thry  are  individually 
rather  thick.  In  the  last  earthed  bed,  the  man  vpho  manages 
the  beds  left  a  pieee  of  the  earthing  rough  and  unbeaten.  AUo- 
geilicr  the  earth  was  rather  too  wet,  and  I  was  a  little  doubtful 
about  it,  and  on  lliat  account  covered  it  with  straw  and  hay, 
which  drew  up  the  damp,  and  were  removed  as  soon  as  dampish, 
and  dry  substituted.  The  whole  bed  is  now  like  a  sheet;  but 
the  little  fact  I  wisli  to  chronicle  is  tliat  the  yard  or  so,  with  the 
earth  left  loose  and  unbeaten,  came  the  firet  hito  hearing,  and  very 
strong,  which  the  workman  ascribed  to  tlie  looseness  of  the  soil, 
and  I  to  the  fact  tliat  that  part  was  close  to  u  boiler  which  was 
frequently  used  ;  however,  there  may  be  a  little  in  both  reasons. 
The  chief  object  in  beating  these  shallow  beds  firm,  and  beating 
the  one-and-a-half  to  two-inch  covering  of  earth  also  tirm,  is 
to  secure  strong  short-legged  Slushrooms,  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  a  bed  can  bo  swept  with  a  hair  broom  when  from  cover- 
ings or  other  causes  the  spawn  would  bo  inelined  to  run  along 
the  bed  instead  of  throwing-up  the  Mushrooms.  From  what  I 
have  several  times  observed,  however,  did  I  want  Mushrooms 
in  a  hurry — say  three  weeks  or  four  weeks  alter  spawning,  I 
would  cover  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  leave  it  rather  loose 
and  rough.  I  sliould  not  expect  such  a  bod  to  last  long,  but  it 
would  be  earlier  than  one  well  beaten  and  deeply  covered.  From 
sis  to  seven  weeks  I  should  expect  to  pass  before  I  gathered 
from  the  latter. 

FRUIT  GABDEN. 
Hero  the  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 
Damping  the  ^^ines  in  a  small  pit,  temperature  averaging  55°  ; 
puttuig  a  few  hut  leaves  on  vinery-border,  and  the  stubble  that 
was  there  before  over  them,  making  about  1-1  inches  in  all. 
Looking  over  Grapes  in  late  house,  and  find  the  Hamburghs 
are  just  getting  too  ripe  and  beginning  to  go  here  and  there. 
West's  St.  Peter's  and  Muscats  still  very  good  and  likely  to 
keep  much  longer  than  we  can  let  them.  There  is  a  fine  idea  in 
Mr.  Thomson's  book  on  the  Vine  with  respect  to  such  houses 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  Grapes  late,  and  yet  have  them 
moderately  early,  which,  though  not  new  to  me,  as  I  followed  it 
out  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  large  house  from  which  Grapes 
were  cut  from  J  une  to  Christmas,  has  yet  been  little  rel'erred  to, 
if  at  all,  in  any  work  on  gardening — that  is,  to  go  over  now  the 
shoots  on  which  the  bunches  are  hanging,  and  pick  out  all  the 
buds  except  those  wanted  to  break  next  season  for  bearing- 
shoots.  By  this  means  bunches  may  hang  on  the  Vines — and 
better  there  tliau  anywhere  else,  so  long  as  the  house  is  kept 
dry — until  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  and  then,  when  the  bunches  are 
cut,  all  the  snags  may  remain  mitil  the  fresh  shoots  from  the 
buds  left  arc  in  leaf,  when  all  may  be  cleared  away  without 
bleeding  or  any  other  injury  to  the  Vine.  This  will  just  meet 
the  dilliculty  of  "  Juvenis,"  who  has  some  Black  Grapes  that 
he  thinks  he  could  keep  until  the  end  of  February,  only  he  must 
start  the  house  by  the  end  of  February.  He  may  prune  now  in 
the  regular  way  all  wood  where  there  is  no  Iruit,  and  disbud 
all  the  rest  of  the  shoots,  except  those  at  the  base  of  the  shoots, 
or  where  otherwise  wanted.  If  plants  requiring  much  water 
must  be  put  into  such  houses,  the  bunches  should  be  put  in 
glazed  bags  loosely  to  exclude  damp ;  or  the  shoot  with  the 
bunch  may  be  cut  off,  the  end  inserted  into  a  Beetroot,  and  the 
bunches  suspended  in  a  dry  room,  as  ]\Ir.  Thomson  also  recom- 
mends. In  looking  over  some  Peach  trees  in  pots  found  two 
or  three  pretty  well  clustered  with  the  black  beetle,  though  the 
plants  had  be>-u  moderately  smoked  with  sulphur,  and  the  trees 
had  been  well  syringed  with  soap  water  at  about  170° ;  so  it 
shows  how  hard  this  gentleman  is  to  kill.  The  worst  of  it 
is  they  seem  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil  in  myriads.  The 
trees  already  not  so  treated  will  be  well  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  painted  with  clay  and  sulphur  and  a  little 
Gishurst.  Those  so  done  a  month  ago  give  as  yet  no  sign  of 
insects  of  any  kinds,  and  when  such  painting  is  resorted  to  I 
think  it  should  be  done  a  considerable  time  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  Looked  over  Strawberries,  and  gave  a  little 
water  when  necessary.  It  is  of  little  use  hurrying  them  on  in 
such  weather  unless  when  wanted  early. 

CONSEETATOKT. 
Removed  the  most  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  placed  the  pots 
in  an  earth-pit,  covering  thinly  with  tree  leaves,  where  they  may 
remain  until  we  want  the  pots,  when  they  will  be  tamed  out. 


Those  who  want  largo  plants  next  autumn  should  now  be  getting 
their  suckers  in  ;  and  the  quickest  way,  if  not  for  exhibiting 
as  shigle  plants,  is  to  put  three  suckers  in  a  pot.  Filled-up 
with  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  formed  edgings  of 
Variegated  Geraniums.  All  hardwooded  plants  should  now 
have  plenty  of  air,  but  if  very  moist  or  frosty  it  should  not  beat 
on  them  directly.  In  watering,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overwater,  and,  what  is  of  moi'o  consequence,  not  to  pour 
water  on  the  collar  of  the  plant,  but  rather  near  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  allowing  the  water  to  flood  the  pot  all  over.  The  pour- 
ing the  water  on  the  stem,  so  as  to  make  a  depression  there, 
more  than  anything  causes  gangrene  in  such  stems,  and  sends 
many  a  plant  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  rubbish-heap  that 
otherwise  might  have  lived  and  been  beautiful  for  years.  Plants, 
tiiken  from  forcing-pits  and  houses — as  bulbs,  Roses,  Dielytras, 
shrubs,  &.G. — should  be  hardened  with  more  air  and  a  cool  stand- 
ing-place before  being  taken  to  a  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory. 

PITS  AKD  FEAMES. 
Examined  all  these  again  in  this  dull  weather  to  remove  ail 
trace  of  damped  leaves,  which  so  soon  taint  the  air  at  this  season; 
and  when  the  soil  in  cutting-boxes  was  at  all  damp,  not  only 
stirred  the  surface  with  a  stick,  but  threw  a  little  very  dry 
soil  over  the  surface.  Of  course  small  plants  standing  thickly 
together  will  require  more  looking  after  than  those  that  have  » 
little  pot  each  to  themselves.  I  am  now  getting  soil  nicely 
dried  over  furnaces  and  in  sheds  to  mix  with  wliat  is  already  dry 
enough  in  stacks  for  potting-off'  great  numbers  of  such  things 
as  Variegated  Geraniums  into  the  smallest  pots,  which  by  the 
time  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots  will  be  again  emptied  ;  the 
plants  going  into  beds  or  boxes,  to  be  protected  when  necessary 
until  the  third  week  in  May.  The  great  difficulty  now  will  be 
to  find  room  for  and  get  forward  the  numbers  that  will  be 
required.  A  httle  carelessness  about  the  new  year,  either  as 
respects  damp,  watering,  or  insects,  will  often  render  abortive  all 
the  care  of  young  stock  since  September.  Many  fine  batches  of 
Verbenas  la»t  year  on  Christmas-day  could  hardly  be  said  to  see 
the  1st  of  February.  Thrips  and  other  evils  did  for  them  as- 
soon  as  the  sun  gained  a  little  strength. — II.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

f*^  We  request:  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottaga 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solelii  to  TJie 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Morticultvre,  if"e.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  H.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or- 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

CocoA->-i'T  Klfuse  [A  KcguUir  Stihscrihcn.—The  dust  of  the  sarr.ple  you 
sent  is  tbc  portion  used  in  forminE  a  compost,  or  .as  a  manure.  The  fibres 
must  uU  be  taken  away,  but  they  would  do  instead  of  moss  for  covering  the 
drainage  of  your  pots,  and  for  tlie  surface  of  Strawberry-beds. 

Ltme  (.'!;;  Ii/noramus). — It  absorbs  carbonic  atid  fjas  fi'Ora  the  air  if  lonp 
exposed  to  it.  and  combining  with  the  acid  thus  absorbed  is  converted  into 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  In  very  few  instances  can  lime  be  of  use  ia 
garden  soils.  It  may  be  mixed  with  advantage  with  peat  or  other  soils 
overcharged  with  vegetable  remains. 

AzALE.\.  Leaves  Falling  {Rebecca).— It  is  as  natural  for  the  Azalea,  un- 
less kept  extra  warm  in  winter,  to  shed  a  few  of  its  leaves,  a^  it  is  fitr  an 
Oak  or  a  lieech  to  cast  its  leaves.  This  interferes  little  with  the-  beauty 
of  the  plant  at  rtowenntr  time,  as,  with  the  e:ipaiidiii^  of  the  flower-buds, 
fresh  foHage  also  comes.  Your  leaves  have,  however,  something  more 
than  age  to  make  them  discoloured,  as,  though  we  found  no  thi'ips,  w& 
luund  their  signs  in  plenty.  If  the  plants  are  largij,  the  best  remedy  is  to 
smoke  them  with  shag  tobacco  two  or  three  times,  at  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  days ;  keep  them  rather  shaded,  and  take  the  plants  individually 
outside ;  lay  each  upon  a  cloth  on  its  broadside,  and  syringe  thoroughly  round 
and  round  with  clear  water  at  a  temperature  of  120'*,  Let  as  little  of  the 
syringing  as  possible  touch  the  soil  in  the  pot.  If  the  plants  are  small,, 
the  most  ert'ectual  mode  would  be  to  dip  the  head  of  the  plant  in  size  or 
t;um  water,  just  strong  enough  when  cool  to  show  a  little  adhesiveness 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Keep  in  the  shade  two  or  three  days,  then 
draw  the  fingers  rapidly  through  the  leaves  and  shoots,  and  syringe 
thoroughly  with  water  at  130^. 

Books  ON  Botany  (Subscriber  at  iri'.ffon)-— Hcnfrey's  "Rudiments  of 
Botany,"  and  Smith's  '*  Introduction  to  Botany,"  edited  Dy  Macgilivray. 
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Plants  for  Back  of  a  Conservatory  [T.B.  C.).— As  you  aeem  to  have 
quite  enough  of  Vines  in  front,  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  the  back 
wall  would  be  to  plant  it  with  C;unenias  and  Oranges.  Some  years  ago  we 
described  how  such  :i  wall  was  beautifully  clothed  in  a  vinery  and  Peach- 
house  atTin?:irth.  If  you  planted  Vines  at  the  back  and  trained-down, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  their  succeeding  beneath  the  glass;  but  with 
the  other  Vine?,  and  the  gtage  in  the  centre,  neither  they  nor  anything 
else  would  do  any  good  against  the  back  wall  itself.  With  that  stagf, 
even  Oranjjes  and  Camellias  would  thrive  only  in  proportion  as  the  Vines 
were  kept  pretty  close  to  the  rafters. 

Peach  Trees  in  Bau  Order  {W.  Nowlan).—VTG  fear  your  trees,  which 
yon  say  have  not  made  more  than  2  or  3  inches  of  wood  the  past  season, 
are  past  all  remedy,  and  if  so,  removing  them  and  planting  others  in  fresh 
maiden  loam  is  the  best  thing  to  do ;  but  if  they  are  young  trees,  and  not 
otherwise  diseased  or  deformed,  the  free  and  judicious  use  of  the  knife  may 
restore  them,  taking  care  to  leave  what  young  wood  you  do  retain  at  its  fall 
length.  If,  however,  these  sho'-t  shoots'have  not  ripened  well,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  border,  and  if  it  want  draining  let  that  be 
done  at  once.  Report  to  us  ihe  result,  and  attend  to  some  other  instruc- 
tions that  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  Peach  and  other  trees. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  in  Boxes  [A.  P.  S.).~If  you  have  space  at  com- 
mand in  spring,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  pot  these  singly  in  small 
pots ;  but,  as  generally  happens,  every  inch  of  glass  is  full  to  overflowing 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  pot  for  every  plant.  Mr.  Fish 
has  on  former  occasions,  explained  bow  he  deals  with  them,  and  Mr. 
Kobson  has  also  promised  to  do  so.  The  latter,  to  whom  we  have  referred 
your  inquiry  about  putting  the  cuttings  into  the  boxes  at  once,  instead 
of  first  striking  them  in  the  open  ground,  says  there  is  no  particular 
disadvantage  either  way;  but  he  pre/ers  taking-up  and  replanting,  as 
greater  regularity  can  be  given  to  the  mass  in  the  bos,  as  by  having  them 
put  into  the  box  at  first,  the  loss  of  one  or  two  cuttings  in  a  particular 
place  causes  a  gap.  Mr.  Robs ■ju  says  he  often  enough  keeps  Variegated 
Alyssum,  Lobelia,  Tropajoluni,  and  other  plants  in  hoses ;  but  for  the 
spring-forcing  of  these  in  hotbeds  broad  pans  are  better,  as  they  8ufi"er  less 
by  being  plunged  in  the  sawdust  or  other  damp  material,  otherwise  the 
boxes  are  quite  as  good  and  more  convenient  in  handling,  &c.  Verbenas 
are  better  kept  in  winter  in  larger  pots,  as  the  spring  growth  is  of  most 
consequence  in  them. 

White  Scale  nv  Pine  Apples  (J.  J5.).—Your"dasting  the  roots  of  Pine- 
Apple  plants  with  soot,  will  not  kill  the  white  scale  upon  them.  Washing 
the  whole  plant,  roots  and  altogether,  with  soap  water  holding  a  little 
size  in  solution,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  140'',  letting  the  plants 
drain,  and  In  a  day  or  two  swingeing  them  through  clean  water  at  about 
320°,  would  be  more  effectual.  The  best  plan  of  all  would  be  to  have  a  bed 
made  from  30  t^  3G  inches  deep  of  fresh  horse-droppings;  make  a  wicker 
bed  over  it,  on  that  place  all  tlie  Pine  plants,  and  shut-up  close  for  forty- 
eight  hours  if  the  atmospheric  heat  is  not  above  lOO''. 

Thkips  on  Cucumber  Plants  [JS.  C.  Q.).—U  the  plants  are  in  a  house, 
that  you  can  examine  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  there  is  nothing  so 
effectual  as  the  Weaver  remedy— that  is,  "Catch  and  kill  them:"  thus, 
have  a  basin,  with  a  little  water,  and  a  small  sponge  wet,  which  daub  on 
every  jumper  you  see.  We  prefer  doing  it  with  the  finger  ourselves.  You  can 
use  syringing  very  little  at  this  season.  Nest  to  the  above,  the  best  remedy 
is  smoking  two  nights  tunning  with  the  best  shag  tobacco.  If  that  does  not 
settle  them,  break  and  bruise  a  bushel  of  laurel  leaves,  and  spread  them 
out  in  the  place  ;  and  if  that  does  not  do,  smoke  again.  Be  sure  the  smoke 
is  cool.  The  mischief  is  that,  if  you  have  allowed  liie  thrips  to  get  a-head, 
you  may  kill  all  alive  in  a  couple  of  sraokings,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will 
have  fresh  generations  of  them  to  tease  you.  If  taken  in  lime,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  quick  eye  and  a  nimble  finger. 

Burning  Sulphur  in  a  Vinery  (A  Kentish  Amateur). —Of  course  you 
do  net  msau  to  burn  sulphur  in  your  vinery  with  plants  in  it.tokill  thrips 
and  red  spider,  because  it  would  kill  every  green  plant  If  the  Vine 
■vood  is  well  ripened,  and  you  took  every  other  plant  out  of  the  house,  you 
might  then  burn  half  a  pounil  of  sulphur  mixed  with  sawdust  in  such  a 
house,  doing  it  before  dark  in  the  evening,  and  keeping  the  house  shut 
the  following  day  if  dull,  but  giving  air  if  sunny ;  then  scrub  the  house, 
and  do  as  detailed  in  *'  Doings  of  the  Last  Week  *'  a  fortnight  ago.  A  little 
care  and  trouble  now  may  save  you  much  annoyance  in  summer.  The 
Tradescantia  zebrina  has  white  bars  along  the  purplish-like  leaf. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse  ani>  Frames  (S.  Tar/lor)  .—There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  plan  answering,  only  when  you  work  both  greenhouse  and 
frames,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  draught  with  the  damper  below 
the  coil,  as  the  heat  will  be  more  apt  to  ascend  there  than  pass  along  the 
flue.  A  little  regulating  will  make  that  all  right.  If  your  furnace-bars 
could  be  sunk  a  little  more— say  6  or  8  inches,  it  would  be  as  well ;  but  as 
they  are  you  will  manage. 

Bouquet  Frames  — TT'.  IT.  M.  asks,  "Is  there  any  place  in  London 
■where  wire  frames  for  making  hand-bouquets,  as  described  in  No.  6G2, 
Vol.  XXVL,  page  172,  can  be  bought?"  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  the 
debired  information  J 

Forcing  Pelargoniums  (J7or/Ks).— Alba  multiflora.  Gauntlet,  Crimson 
King,  Denni.s's  Aloaa,  and  Blaochefleur  will  answer  your  purpose  for  earlv 
spring  flowers. 

Cement  Instead  of  Putty  (/(ff-m).— Portland  cement  instead  of  putty, 
for  glazing  an  old,  ricketty,  leaky  greenhouse,  and  with  waterlogged  sash- 
bars,  is  a  very  odd  idea  and  a  very  unlikely  thing  to  answer;  but  as  we 
have  never  tried  it,  and  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  we  would  recommend 
you  to  try  the  original  idea  yourself,  and  let  the  world  know  how  it 
answers.  But  we  can  confirm  your  apprehension,  and  say  from  experience 
that  paint  and  putty  laid  on  wood  that  is  green,  damp,  or  wet,  is  a  sure 
method  to  destroy  such  woodwork. 

Rain  Water  ilnquirn-).~\i  the  thatched  shed  is  very  old,  the  water 
will  be  apt  to  become  thick  and  smell  di.^agreeably ;  but  yon  could  remedy 
this  by  causing  it  to  pass  first  through  a  small  barrel  with  a  lut  of  charcoal 
and  gravel  in  it.  There  will  be  no  danger  from  that  source  of  red  spider,  &c. 

Tobacco  Required  for  Fumigating  (Idem). — For  a  house  20  feet  by 
2  feet,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  shag  tobacco  would  be  enough  at  a  time, 
urned  slowly,  and  the  smoke  einitt.ed  cool  by  passing  through  a  covering 
of  damp  moss. 

Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  ( Jf.  A.)  .—It  contains  both  the  botanical 
^d  English  names  of  plants. 


Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition  (Vott/ig  CfrrrfeHcr].— You  want  to 
exhibit  next  Martinmas,  without  knowing  when  to  make  the  cuttings — on 
the  first  of  the  new  year;  and  then  you  want  to  know  the  best  twenty- 
four  kindi  for  showing.  There  are  hardly  twelve  kinds  of  good  habit  to 
make  specimens  of  that  would  carry  a  prize  in  these  days. 

Ice-keeping  (An  Eleven-years  Subscriber}.— We  think  you  have  over- 
done the  ventilating.  If  twenty  loads  fill  the  place,  the  ice-well  must  be 
small,  and  extra  care  requisite.  The  water  at  the  bottom,  if  it  did  stay  there 
would  melt  the  ice  if  the  vapour  arising  from  it  rose  up.  The  ventilation 
has  been  extreme.  We  would  have  kept  the  surface  of  the  ice  covered,  and 
had  a  sis-inch  opening  in  the  door,  and  a  three-inch  opening  in  the  dome. 
Mr.  Fish  uses  no  straw  when  he  does  not  ventilate.  If  he  ventilates 
moderately  he  prefers  the  surface  of  the  ice  to  be  covered  with  straw. 

Protection  for  Fruit  Trees  {Afusetim). -Thin  tiffany  or  Nottingham 
netting  still  thinner  is  the  best  protection  for  fruit  trees  yet  out,  where  the 
covering  is  to  remain  night  and  day,  and  where  the  frosts  ih  general  are  not 
severe.  Neither  of  them  will  be  sufficient  if  the  blossom  should  encounter 
a  frost  of  10''  or  so.  Their  chief  value  is,  that  through  thtm  the  openings 
are  small,  and  the  trees  are  kept  dry,  rains  trickling  down  instead  of 
going  through  them.  Numerous  temporiry  expedients  may  be  resorted  to ; 
but  the  most  lasting  and  every  way  the  best  means  yet  out,  if  labour  is 
not  grudged,  are  coverings  of  strong  calico  sheeting,  put  on  so  as  to  be 
easily  moved  by  pulleys  or  rinprs.  These  should  be  put  on  a-*  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  kept  ou  on  sunny  days  to  retard  the  blossom,  and  reuioved 
on  dull  cold  days  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  taken  oft'  after  the  blossoms 
open  in  fine  mild  days,  and  replaced  at  night.  We  have  known  such  covers 
put  away  dry,  last  a  great  many  years,  and  there  is  nothing  so  good  yet  that 
we  know  of.  The  first  exp^inse  is  the  only  objection,  espfcially  at  present, 
but  even  now  they  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  most  of  the  things  ao 
hikfhly  recoiumended. 

GisHUR?T  AND  OTHRR  Insect-destroying  COMPOUNDS  (Idem). — We 
believe  that  G-shurst  compound  is  good  judiciously  used,  and  so  are  Par- 
mentier'a,  &c.,  but  no  preparation  will  work  such  wonders  as  the  advertise- 
ments generally  state.  A  little  allowance  must  be  made  in  these  matters 
for  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor,  and  the  resuU  often  is,  that 
after  each  in  tarn  being  a  great  favourite  for  a  time,  the  gardener  at  last 
often  turns  back  to  old-fashioned  methods,  which  on  ihe  whole  he  finds 
quite  as  eflBcacious.  Soap  and  sulphur,  and  something  of  the  nature  of 
tobacco,  are  the  chief  materials  in  most  ot  these  wash  mixtures,  audit  is 
often  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  in  a  concentrated  form  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Name  of  Fern  (A  Constant  i^eatf^r).— ItisPteris  serrulata. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROHICLE. 


PAST  AND  FUTUEE. 

OUK  task  is  a  sort  of  "  Montague  Busse."  The  impetus 
derived  from  the  descent  of  1862  sliould  carry  us  up  the 
ascent  of  1863.  We  are  thankful  it  is  so,  and  that  on  our  first 
appearance  in  the  new  year  we  can  hail  our  friends  cheerily, 
thanking  them  for  that  support  which  has  made  our  task  an 
easy  one,  and  which  has  given  a  charm  to  our  daily  pursuit. 
We  are  glad  to  avow  our  grateful  sense  of  the  mercy  that  has 
enabled  us  to  pen  another  address  to  our  many  readers. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  and 
pleasant  one  for  thos?  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we 
treat.  The  "  happy  medium  "  has  been  its  characteristic.  We 
have  had  no  "sensation  headings"  of  success  or  failure.  We 
liave  kept  on  the  even  tenour  of  our  way  because  things  have 
been  smooth  with  us  and  our  pursuits.  While  we  are  very 
thankful  for  it,  we  can  but  feel  what  a  damper  it  puts  on  ver- 
bosity. "Thank  you"  will  express  the  gratitude  of  twelve 
months.  The  slightest  complaint  will  cover  sheets  of  paper,  or 
feed  eloquence  for  an  hour.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  wish 
we  had  a  little  grievance.  We  know  with  what  feelings  we  laid 
down  the  "  History  of  England  "  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  the  chapters  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  we  read — "  England 
had  no  peace  at  home,  and  little  glory  abroad."  We  knit  our 
brows  and  sat  moodily  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and  we  brooded 
from  daylight  to  dusk,  and  from  dusk  to  dark,  and  still  thought 
"  no  peace  and  little  glory."  If  we  had  read  "  peace  and  glory," 
we  should  have  had  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  Only  imagine  the 
difference  between  lecturing  the  labourer  on  the  blessings  of  his 
position,  on  9s.  per  week  wherewith  to  keep  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  one  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  under  three  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  poor  "  ticket-of-leave  "  who  has  yet  three  to  serve  of  the 
eighteen  months  which  will  entitle  him  to  hberty,  although 
sentenced  to  ten  years  penal  servitude ! 

What  a  dull  audience  while  we  explained  to  the  labourers  the 
advantages  of  their  position  and  the  luxuries  within  their  reach  ! 
What  startling  attention  from  the  poor  convicts  while  we  told 
them  a  large  part  of  the  country  sympathised  with  them — that 
it  was  enough  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  without  serving  their 
mutton  so  cold  that  the  fat  swam  on  the  gravy — and  that  all 
society  wanted  was  to  reclaim,  not  to  punish  them  ! ! 

Reports  and  reviews  are  like  portraits.  The  even  line  of 
beauty  is  hard  to  catch,  and  the  likeness  is  diflicult ;  but  in  a 
face  witli  a  marked  feature — a  nose  like  a  knocker  for  instance, 
the  artist  has  something  to  lay  hold  of. 
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Hevenons  t)  iws  Dorkinffs.  We  have  not  to  note  any  remark- 
ablo  oliiinge  in  weight.  Tliey  are  nearly  as  large  as  they  can  be, 
they  have  been  shown  in  better  eondilion  and  feather  than 
at  any  previous  time,  and  they  have  held  the  position  gained 
years  ago  by  their  own  merits. 

Coehin-Chinas  have  decidedly  improved  so  far  as  the  Buffs 
are  concerned.  The  Whites  hardly  remain  where  they  were ; 
and  those  rank  imposters,  tlie  Blacks,  have  disappeared. 

Spanish  have  not  held  their  own  in  18G2.  When  Mr.  Davies 
gave  them  up,  Mr.  Bake  took  his  place.  He  has  not  shown 
this  year,  and  ho  is  missed.     Who  will  come  to  the  rescue  ? 

Hamburghs  have  been  most  excellent  except  the  Silver-pen- 
cilled. There  is  no  reason  why  these  latter  slionld  fall  off 
because  Mr.  Archer  proved  they  might  be  produced  perfect  in 
every  particular. 

I'olands  are  improving  in  every  way,  and  we  have  seen  birds 
this  year  equal  to  anything  we  ever  saw. 

It  is  needless  to  eulogise  the  Game — they  are  always  perfect. 
In  this  breed  Mr.  Archer  has  done  as  he  did  in  the  Pencilled 
Hambnrghs.  He  is  always  successful.  The  same  may  be  snid 
of  many  other  exhibitors  in  these  classes,  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon  for  instance;  and  it  goes  fur  to  prove,  that  spite  of  all 
"  wise  saws  "  to  the  contrary,  mortals  may  command  success. 

Brahma  Pootras  are  appreciated,  and  it  is  only  liere  and  there 
•a  caviller  can  be  found.  We  must  rank  them  with  those  who 
believe  that  donkies  are  immortal,  and  that  post  boys  never  die. 
Sot  only  are  the  merits  of  these  birds  admitted,  but  their  points 
and  plumage  are  so  equally.  The  beauty,  uniformity,  and 
numbers  of  their  classes  will  prove  it. 

Malays  do  not  grow  in  numbers  ;  they  are  perfect  in  quality, 
but  there  seems  a  limit  to  their  entries. 

Bantams  are  what  they  always  were — favourites  with  the  public. 
We  suppose  on  the  same  principle,  tliat  if  two  boys  of  unequal 
size  are  fighting,  nine  out  of  ten  side  with  the  smaller.  The 
Game  Bantams  are  becoming  one  of  the  large  classes.  The 
Blacks  and  Whites  have  their  defined  points.  The  Sebrights  do 
not  increase  in  numbers,  but  they  have  been  perfect  in  size, 
carriage  and  feather. 

Geese  are  still  onwards — a  truly  marvellous  pen  at  Bir- 
mingham, three  white  birds  weighing  7Gi  lbs.  Geese  of  20  lbs. 
are  common,  and  Mr.  Fowler  has  a  hhbit  of  showing  three  Grey 
birds  that  weigh  73  lbs. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  hold  themselves  excluded  if  they  do  not 
weigh  7  lbs.  each,  and  the  Rouen  tread  on  their  heels.  This 
latter  class  is  marvellously  increased,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
largest  of  all  Duck  classes.  The  birds  shown  are  also  perfect  in 
colour  and  bill.  The  experiment  of  a  class  for  Black  Ducks  has 
proved  itself  a  success. 

Turkeys  remain  excellent  in  weight,  but  they  do  not  increase 
in  entries. 

We  have  to  notice  the  advent  of  a  new  breed  in  numbers  that, 
with  a  small  increase,  will  demand  a  separate  class.  We  allude 
to  the  Crtive  Cwurs.  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Dorking  notoriety,  has 
been  very  successful  in  this  class.  Report  speaks  highly  of  them 
as  table  fowls.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  also  strong  in 
numbers  and  quality  at  Birmingham. 

Shows  have  been  numerous  and  well  attended.  Sales  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  very  large.  Exhibitions  are  on  the  in- 
crease in  Scotland,  and  capital  birds  are  shown. 

As  a  market  commodity,  and  as  an  article  of  food,  poultry  has 
been  unusually  scarce  and  dear  throughout  the  year.  We  still 
lack  statistics  on  the  subject.  They  would  startle  the  most 
supine.  During  the  war  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a 
meeting  of  coacli-proprietors  and  of  those  who  horsed  coaches, 
was  held  at  Stratford,  to  consider  the  price  of  oats.  Among 
those  who  were  summoned  came  a  stranger.  Who  was  he  ? 
He  modestly  said  he  was  a  goose-feeder.  He  was  pooh-poohed 
and  laughed  at,  till  he  proved  his  consumption,  which  was 
twice  as  great  as  any  of  the  sufferers  present.  It  would  be  the 
same  now,  if  some  of  those  who  fancy  they  represent  important 
interests  could  see  poultry-returns. 

We  have  gone  on  glibly.  We  have  had  only  to  speak  of 
generalities  and  of  others.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that ;  but 
now  we  must  speak  somewhat  of  ourselves. 

Friends,  correspondents,  contributors,  we  thank  you.  It  is 
much  to  say  that  all  has  gone  on  harmoniously  for  twelve 
months.  We  can  say  so,  and  when  such  is  the  case  something 
is  due  to  every  one.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
such  cheerful  co-operation  we  attribute  in  a  measure  the  success 
that  attends  us.      We  have  no  new  profession  of  faith  to  make. 


Wo  appeal  to  the  past,  and  assure  our  readers  that  as  we  have 
been  so  wo  will  try  to  ho. 

Tied  to  no  party,  wedded  to  no  opinion,  we  endeavour  to  hold 
an  even  balance,  and  to  bo  the  impartial  record  of  all  events 
that  pertain  to  our  columns.  They  are  open  to  all,  provided 
nothing  offensive  or  injurious  bo  found  in  the  contributions. 
Wo  can  honestly  say  wo  have  not  knowingly  printed  one  word 
with  a  view  to  cause  pain :  if  we  have  done  so  unwittingly  we 
are  sorry  for  it.  We  would  stand  well  with  all,  and  in  our 
mind's  eye  seeing  all  our  friends,  we  desire  to  wish  them  heartily 
A  Hapi'y  New  Yeak. 


MANCHESTER  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

AiiTnouGrr  the  shadows  of  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1862 
are  fast  brooding  around  us  as  we  commence  our  remarks  on 
this  interesting  Meeting,  it  really  appears  but,  as  it  were,  yester- 
day when  we  stated  that  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Society 
had  taken  place  in  the  Belle  Vue  Zoological  Gardens,  among  the 
many  festivities  provided  for  the  public  by  the  siiirited  proprietor, 
Mr.  Jennison,  last  Christmas.  Last  year  the  Show  was  well 
supported  on  all  hands  ;  and  the  congratulations  were  universal, 
that  although  poultry  shows  in  Manchester  had  unfortunately, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  hitherto  proved  altogether  a  failure, 
under  an  improved  management  an  entirely  reversed  issue  was 
effected.  The  prizes  of  1861  were  in  the  aggregate  £500,  and 
the  entries  amounted  to  565  ;  the  value  of  the  premiums  being 
somewhat  dependant  on  tlie  entry  money  received  from  the 
exhibitors.  The  wortli  of  the  prizes  compared  to  the  number  of 
competitors  being  far  greater  than  in  any  case  that  had  preceded 
it,  combined  with  the  most  prompt  and  scrupulous  payment  to 
the  winners,  augured  well  for  future  meetings  ;  still  there  are 
always  parties  to  be  found  who  profess  to  see  a  cloud,  however 
clear  the  horizon. 

Acting  on  this  grumbling  anticipation  of  future  ill  luck,  there 
were  to  be  found  those  who,  not  being  themselves  successful  in 
their  own  previous  efforts,  hesitated  not  to  roundly  affirm,  that 
even  apparently  successful  as  everything  then  appeared,  another 
year  would  prove  its  want  of  vitality,  and  that  the  "  new  Show  " 
would  soon  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessors.  The 
dauntless  proprietor  of  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  however,  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  an  object  that  had  previously  received  his  well- 
matured  attention  in  all  points  :  consequently,  a  far  more  com- 
pendious prize  list  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  present 
Meeting ;  and  the  entries  it  this  year  called  forth  were  1288, 
being  very  considerably  beyond  the  double  of  last  year,  and 
carrying  with  them  an  appropriation  of  prizes  to  the  tune  of 
£800.  The  above  statistics  refer  alike  to  both  the  poultry  and 
the  dogs,  the  Exhibition  being  a  combination  of  the  two,  thus 
affording  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  rejoice  that  so  well  merited  a  result  has  ensued  ;  for  none 
could  strive  more  energetically  than  did  the  whole  of  the 
Messrs.  Jennisons  to  fulfil  their  duties  with  credit  to  the  Show, 
tempered  with  an  amount  of  civility  to  every  inquirer  the 
most  praiseworthy.  Each  individual  had  his  allotted  task  to 
perform,  each  stood  well  to  his  post,  and  the  sequel  proved  that 
everything  was  carried  out  without  mistake  or  misapprehension 
of  any  kind.  The  unbroken  order,  promptitude  of  action,  and 
general  management  of  the  Exhibition  thus  became  the  subject 
of  universal  admiration. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  points  of  excellence  we  must 
briefly  allude  to.  Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  building 
more  excellently  fitted  for  the  carrying-out  of  such  a  Show  than 
the  great  Music  Hall  of  the  Belle  Vue  Gardens.  Every  pen  of 
poultry  was  placed  at  a  proper  height,  and  in  a  single  tier.  The 
light  was  universally  good,  so  much  so  that  the  most  anxious 
exhibitor  would  scarcely  liave  troubled  himself  to  make  a  selection 
for  his  birds,  even  had  the  opportunity  been  granted  him. 
This  is  a  boon  to  an  exhibitor  that  cannot  be  spoken  of  too 
favourably.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  pens  and  kind 
attention  to  the  birds  exhibited  could  not  possibly  have  been 
surpassed. 

This  brings  us  more  especially  to  the  matter  of  the  pens  them- 
selves. They  were  the  most  convenient  we  have  met  with,  being 
both  airy  and  sufllcientlj  large  for  even  a  group  of  Cocliins,  Dork- 
ings, Brahmas,  Spanish,  or  Game  fowls  to  move  about  in  any 
direction  without  discommoding  each  other,  thus  also  affording 
every  visitor  the  most  easy  opportunity  of  narrowly  examining 
every  bird  shown  without  the  waste  of  a  single   moment.     Thi» 
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was  a  subject  of  general  comment  at  the  Manchester  Show  ;  and 
we  hope  that  so  truly  important  a  feature  in  the  arrangements 
of  an  exhibition  will  thus  loree  itself  again  on  the  consideration 
of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Meeting,  where 
the  pens  have,  unfortunately,  of  late  been  so  injudiciously  circum- 
scribed, that  when  the  larger  varieties  of  poultry  are  penned,  it 
at  once  becomes  alike  impossible  for  arbitrators  or  the  public 
to  see  them  properly,  besides  inflicting  an  amount  of  permanent 
injury  on  birds  that  certainly  deserve,  and  ought  to  receive,  a 
far  greater  amount  of  accommodation. 

But  to  return  to  the  pens  at  Manchester.  These  pens  were 
provided  with  quite  a  new  appliance  ;  each  had  an  iron  bar  that 
ran  through  both  top  and  bottom,  provided  at  the  upper  end 
with  a  loop,  through  the  whole  of  which,  from  end  to  end  of 
each  tier  of  pens,  a  strong  piece  of  wire  was  tightly  strained, 
making  it  impossible  for  any  of  the  birds  to  be  interfered  with 
by  strangers.  The  eggs  laid  were  instantly  removed ;  and,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  determination  to  stand  aloof  of  even  suspi- 
cion, every  egg  was  at  once  broken  at  one  end  before  placing  it 
in  the  basket  provided  for  their  reception — a  plan  which  should 
be  universally  adopted  ;  as,  to  our  knowledge,  surmises  of  no 
very  pleasant  character  have  suggested  themselves  in  recent  cases 
to  the  minds  of  tlie  proprietors  of  the  fowls  laying,  by  them- 
selves afterwards  witnessing  the  eggs  (when  not  broken  on  the 
spot  when  first  taken  from  the  pens),  being  afterwards  carefully 
packed  to  go  no  one  professedly  knew  where. 

It  is  not  open  to  a  doubt  that  the  only  legitimate  purpose  to 
■which  the  eggs  laid  during  an  eshibition  ought  to  be  applied  by 
any  Committee  are  strictly  those  of  a  culinary  nature :  con- 
sequently the  plan  that;  was  pursued  at  Manchester  prevents  the 
possibility  of  objection,  for,  being  publicly  broken,  collusions  of 
all  kinds  are  prevented. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Belle  Vue  Show 
was  how  uniformly  excellent  were  the  birds  exhibited,  this 
arising,  most  probably,  from  the  fact  of  10s.  each  pen  being  the 
rate  of  admission.  This,  of  course,  kept  indifferent  pens  from 
being  entered  at  all,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  scarcely  any 
pens  entered  were  not  sent,  for,  as  observed  by  a  visitor,  "  Ten 
Shillings  is  too  much  to  throw  away  without  sending  them."  It 
is  gratifying  also  to  state  that  the  awards  were  all  completed 
before  the  time  of  public  admission.  This  was  effected  by 
dividing  the  classes,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended 
prize  list,  among  tlie  various  arbitrators  ;  some  of  those  gentle- 
men having  actually  completed  their  arbitrations  in  half  the 
time  placed  at  their  disposal.  Nothing  that  could  insure  this 
speed  and  regularity  remained  imappointed. 

The  classes  for  Silver-Grey  Dorkings  headed  tlie  list,  and  un- 
expectedly we  found  this  really  useful  and  beautiful  variety  not 
nearly  so  well  represented  as  we  anticipated — in  fact,  they  were 
one  of  the  weakest  classes  in  the  Exhibition.  The  cocks,  almost 
without  an  exception,  were  either  partially  white-tailed  or  more 
or  less  spotted  with  white  on  the  throat  and  breast,  both  of 
which  are  fatal  objections,  as  both  the  breast  and  tail  should 
bs  purely  black.  In  the  class  for  Silver-Grey  C/iickens,  there 
were  exhibited  a  pair  of  pullets,  a  bright  clay  colour,  causmg 
some  merriment,  and  others  slightly  spotted  with  white.  These 
palpable  mistakes  (attended,  too,  with  an  expenditure  of  lO.s. 
entrance  money  in  each  instance),  proves  that  the  peculiarities 
of  these  birds  are  not  generally  understood.  In  the  classes  for 
coloured  Dorkings  except  Silver-Greys,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  rivalry  was  indeed  severe.  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  how- 
ever, maintained  the  highest  position  by  taking  three  first  prizes 
for  this  breed  alone.  We  may  confidently  state  not  an  indifferent 
pen  could  be  found  throughout  the  collection,  though  the  entries 
were  some  of  the  heaviest  in  number  in  the  Show.  The  White 
Dorkings  were  few  but  good. 

The  Spanish  classes  come  next  in  order,  and  proved  a  really 
meritorious  collection,  being  by  far  the  best  we  ever  yet  saw  ; 
Messrs.  Kodbard,  Martin,  Teebay,  Potter,  Hyde,  and  Smith  ex- 
hibiting birds  of  as  close  an  approach  to  perfection  as  can  ever 
be  expected  to  be  attainable.  The  quality  of  the  faces  and 
perfect  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  male  specimens  was  re- 
markable, and  evidently  proved  that  all  the  winning  birds  had 
been  especially  reserved  for  the  competition  at  Manchester. 

We  next  come  to  the  Cochin- China  classes,  decidedly  among 
the  great  gnus  of  the  Exhibition.  The  nmnber  of  entries  in 
each  of  these  classes  was  the  best  proof  they  still  have  many  ad- 
mirers. It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  four  such  pens  as  those  that 
took  prizes  in  the  adult  Buff  class.  Mr.  Tomlinsou,  of  Bir- 
mingham stood  first  with  as  good  a  pen  as  were  ever  yet  sent 


out  by  even  that  gentleman.  Their  character  and  condition  were 
excellent,  their  size  was  unusual,  and  the  matching  of  the  pen 
perfect.  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  in  taking  second  place,  showed  a  pair 
of  the  most  lovely  hens  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
the  same  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  Mr.  Bates'  pen  ;  but  in 
tlie  male  birds  Mr.  Tomlinson  easily  gave  these  rivals  the  go-by. 
The  class  for  chickens  was  but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of 
the  old  birds.  Greater  competition  as  to  regularity  of  quality 
in  well-filled  classes  never  occurred  at  any  Siiow  than  in  the 
Partridge-coloured  Cochins.  Many  breeders  of  this  popular 
variety  stated  that  "  it  was  well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  these 
birds  alone."  By  referring  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  seen  old 
names  held  position  against  a  host  of  new  comers.  The  White 
Cochins  were  nicely  shown  and  of  very  high  quality. 

The  Malat/s  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  at  many  other 
recent  shows. 

The  best  of  the  Folands  were  the  White-crested  and  the 
Silver-spangled.  The  Golden-spangled  ones  disappointed  most 
visitors. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Golden-peneilled  Hamhvrghs.  Wa 
pity  the  man  who  indulges  the  vain  hope  of  ever  seeing  better, 
perfection  being  the  order  of  the  day.  The  birds  exhibited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes  and  Mr.  J.  Munn  were  constantly 
admired,  and  had  not  the  arrangements  of  space  in  the  avenuea 
between  the  pens  been  so  liberal  and  commodious,  an  absolute 
block-up  by  visitors  must  have  ensued  at  the  front  of  these  par- 
ticular pens.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurred,  and 
every  one  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburghs  were  not  nearly  so  meritorious ;  and  it 
certainly  struck  the  breeders  of  this  variety  that  the  first  prize 
in  the  old  bird^  was  a  mistake  of  the  Judges  altogether.  The 
Golden-spangled  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  were  excellent 
classes  throughout. 

Never  were  the  Game  cUssea  in  better  trim  than  at  Manchester. 
Pen  after  pen  was  shown  in  faultless  condition  and  true  to 
feather  ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  Black-breasted  Reds,  Mr.  Robinson's 
Brown  Eeds,  and  Mr.  Harry  Adams's  Duekwiugs  and  Red  Piles 
being  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  Game  Bantams  were  exquisite  specimens,  comprising  a 
very  large  entry  and  scarcely  a  pen  unworthy  of  notice.  The- 
other  Bantams  were  few  in  numbers,  but  very  good. 

The  Rouen  Ducks  were  the  best  of  the  Duck  classes,  the  first 
prize  of  £6  falling  to  a  name  quite  new  to  us.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  :  it  causes  old  breeders  to  look  to  their  colours. 

The  Figeons  were  a  marvellously  good  display,  Mr.  Peter 
Eden's  Powters,  Carriers,  and  Barbs  being  among  the  highest 
ranks  of  perfection  throughout  the  whole  Show.  We  must  also 
briefly  allude  to  a  pair  of  wonderfully  good  Mottled  Bunts  shown 
by  Mr.  Baily,  of  London.  The  Owls  were  also  particularly 
good. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  the  projectors  on 
this  more-than-even-anticipated  success  of  their  second  Exhibi- 
tion. In  such  hands  the  result  is  certain  :  progress  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
not  visited  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  the  great  Music  Hall  would,, 
with  perfect  comfort,  easily  accommodate  twice  the  number  of 
entries  of  even  the  Show  just  closed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  birds  have  this  year,  as  well  as  last,  been  treated  has  been 
such  that  increased  public  confidence  must,  beyond  question,, 
ensue. 

As  the  weather  proved  so  spring-like  there  was  no  cause  for 
heating  the  Hall  this  year ;  otherwise  had  stress  of  hard  weather 
taken  place  the  whole  could  have  been  at  once  heated,  and  thj 
comforts  of  both  visitors  and  poultry  provided  for.  Enjoying 
so  many  unusual  advantages  for  holding  such  meetings,  com- 
bined with  the  same  civility  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Manchester  will  take  its  place  in  llie  very 
foremost,^ ranks  of  our  poultry  exhibitions. 

Dorkings  (Silver-Grey).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Mrs.  Hill 
Woodlands,  Heywood.  CocK.—Vnze,  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hill,  Whitefield- 
Bens. — First,  E.  Mus^rove,  Aaghton,  near  Ormskirk.  Second,  J.  K- 
Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Chickens.— First,  G.  Cargey,  Stone.  Second,  T. 
Statter.  Tbird,  W.  R  Court.  Middlewich.  Cockerel.— First,  T.  Statter. 
Second,  R.  CaiT,  Towncate,  near  Preston.  FuUcts, — Prize,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons, 
Hartwell,  Aylesbtii  y,  Bucks. 

DoRiviXGS  (Coloui-ed,  except  Silver-Grey).- First,  W.  Copplc,  Eccleston, 
Prescot.  Second,  T.  Burgess,  Whitchureli,  Salop.  Third,  Viscount  Holmes- 
dale,  Btaplehurst,  Kent.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Tudman.  Whitchurch, 
Salop.  Commended,  Viscount  Holmes-dale;  Mary  Hill  ^Voodlands,  Hey- 
wood. C'ocA-.- First,  Viscount  Holmesdale.  Second,  Mrs.  Kolhery,  Hal- 
semere,  Surrey.  'I'hivd,  E.  Tudman.  Hifhly  Commended,  E.  Smith,. 
Middleton.  Jen.'. —First,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  Yorksbii  e.  Second,, 
Mrs.  A.  Guv,   Eaton,  near  Grantham.     Third,  J.  Kobinson,    Garslang. 
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Highly  Commendetl,  E.  11.  0  u-riii'd,  liroiidwav,  Worcester.  CHTCK^:^■^*.— 
Fll-5t,  Viscount  Ilolmcsdalu.  Soconrl,  W.  T.  Kverard,  Barton  Hill  House, 
near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Third,  .J.  Ilolnic,  Knowsley,  neiir  Prescot.  Fourth, 
C.  H.  Waketield,  Malvern  Wells.  Cickrrel.—Virst,  K.  Tudnian.  Second, 
E.  Sha^Y,  Plus  Wilmot,  Oswestry.  Third,  Mrs.  Hill.  IliRhly  Commended, 
Rov.  J.  G.  \.  Baker,  liiifi^leswade,  lleds.  Commended,  T.  liisfby.  Fenny 
Wood,  Winsford.  i'fiZ/r/.s.— First,  Viscount  llolmeadale.  Second,  T.  li. 
Kell,  Wctherby,  Yorkshire.  Com  mended,  G.  Potter,  FallowUeld,  Man- 
chester. 

Dorkings  (White).  — Prize,  Mrs.  TI.  Fookca,  Whttcchurch,  Blandford. 
Coc*.— Prize  withheld.  CmcKB.Ns.— Prize,  W.  Chamberlain,  Deslord, 
near  Leicester. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  Martin,  Binclev.  Second  and  Third,  R.  Teebar, 
Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Highly  Cummended,  U.  B.  Po^tan6,  Brentwood. 
CofA-. —First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Wrins'ton,  near  Bristol.  Second,  .T.  Potter, 
Droyladen.  Third,  T.  P.  Wood,  I'.ovlhorpe  House,  near  CheaterKeld. 
Fourth,  J.  W.  Smith,  Nonhamptonshire.  Highly  Cummended.  P..  Teehay. 
Commended.  J.  Siddal.  Halifax.  JTivu.— First,  S.  .i.  Hyde,  Ashton-undei-- 
Lyne.  Second,  .1.  Shortliose,  NcWvastlcupon-T'.Tie.  Commended,  H. 
Lane,  Bristol.  Chickkns.— First,  H.  Teebav.  Second,  H.  Lane.  Third,  E. 
Brown,  Sheffield.  Fourth,  E.  C.  Monk,  Fleetwood,  m^hly  Commended, 
H.  Yardley,  Market  Hall,  BirmiiiBham.  Coi/.wc;.-. First,  J.  Potter.  Second, 
H.  Lane.  Third,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton,  Burton  Salmon.  Commended, 
.T.  .S.  Lowndes,  Aylesbury.  Pullets. — Flr.st.  J.  W.  Smith.  Second,  H. 
Lane.  Third,  Mrs.  Craigie,  Chigwell,  Essex.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
CraiEtie. 

CocniN-CniNA  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  IT.  Tomlinson,  Birmingham. 
Second,  Mrs.  II.  Fooke-,  Whitechnrch.  Third,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham. 
Fourth,  E.  .Mus^rove,  Aughton.  near  Ormakirk.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B. 
AValthew,  .^ughton,  near  Ormakirk.  Cock. — First,  T.  Boucher,  Birmins,'- 
ham.  Second,  H.  Bates.  Birininghani.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith, 
Middleton.  ^cks.  — First,  Master  J.  T.  Smith,  Middlcton.  Second,  H. 
Bates.  Ooraraeuded,  W.  Cupple,  Eccleslon.  Prescot.  Chickkns. — First,  G. 
Fell,  AVarrington.  Second,  H.  Tomlinson,  Birmingham.  Third,  T.  Stretch, 
Ormskirk.  Commended,  E.  ]\Iusgrove;  H.  Bates.  Cockerel. — First.  J. 
Potter,  Drovlsden.  Second,  J.  Elliott.  Leigh.  Third,  K.  White,  Sheffield. 
i»«;;e(s.— First,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  Norwich.    Second,  H.  Bates. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered}.— First,  E.  Musgrove. 
Second,  E.Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Third,  J.  Shorthose.  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Chavasse,  Birmingham.  Commended, 
T.  Stretch.  "Coc'ft.— First,  J.  Shortho.se.  Second,  E.  Tiidmau,  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  llcii-i — First,  Capt.  Hcaton, 
Manchester.  Second,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Ormskirk.  Highly  Commended, 
E.  Tudman.  Chickens.— Firat,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  Capt.  Heatou  Third, 
E.  Tudman.  CV/rterc/.— First,  R.  'White.  Second,  E.  Tudman.  Pullets— 
First,  J.  B.  Walthew.     Second,  E.  Smith,  .Middleton. 

CocHiN-CniNA  (White). —First.  11.  Chase,  Birmingham.  Second.  G.  C. 
Whitwell,  Kendal.  Third.  F.  \V.  Zudhorst.  Dublin.  CorA:.— Prize,  P..  Chase. 
Chickens  —First,  R.  Chase,  Second,  G.  Blyth,  Birmingham.  Third,  W. 
Copple,  Eecleston,  Prescot.     Cockerel. —  Prize,  D.  Causer,  Birmingham. 

Brahma  Pootra. — First  and  Second,  U.  Teehay,  Fulwood.  dock. — Prize, 
K.  Teehay.  Chickens.— Fi^9^  .J.  K.  Fouler,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Mrs  M. 
rieainons,  Aylesbury.  Third,  J.  Pares,  Cliertsey.  Commended,  R.  Teehay. 
Cockerel.—Vrize,  li.  Teebny. 

Malays.- First,  withheld.  Second,  X.  Sykes,  jun..  Mile  End,  London. 
Cock. — Prize,  G.  H.  Evans,  Lancashire.  Chickens. — First,  J.  ChJyee, 
jun. ,  Atherstone.    Second,  N.  Sykes,  jun.     Cockerel. — First,  withheld. 

Poland  (Black,  with  White  Crests).  —  First,  H.  Carter,  Hulmtirth. 
Second,  J.  Dison,  Bradford.  Cnek  nnd  fico  Pullets.— Fvize,  J.  Dixon. 
CofA-ere?.— Prize,  S.  Farrington,  Chat  Moss,  Manchester. 

Poland  (Golden).— I'rize,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  CocA.— Prize  withheld. 
Chickens.— Prizs,  J.  Dixon. 

Poland  (Silver).- Prize,  J.  Dixon.  Cock. — Prize,  .1.  Dixon.  Chickens. 
— Prize,  W.  Newsome,  Bingley.     C'orAft/T/.— Prize  withheld. 

Ant  other  Distinct  Variety. — Commended,  D.  Howarth,  Manchester. 

Hamburgh  (Goldcn-Dencilled).— First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  >'orfolk. 
Second,  J.  Munn,  Newchurch.  Third,  A.  Nuttall,  Xewchurch.  Cock.— 
Prize,  J.  Garrs,  Bradford.  Chickens.— Fir.st  and  Second,  J.  Munn.  Third, 
Kev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.  Fourth,  Mrs.  W.  Kershaw,  Hey  wood.  Cockerel.— 
First,  Sirs.  W.  Kershaw.  Second,  J.  liobinson,  Garstang.  Third,  W. 
Sothwell. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  D.  Harding,  Cheshire.  Second, 
J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Third,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Chickens.— First, 
J.  Martin.  Second.  T.  vv.  Walsh,  Worcester.  Third,  G.  Addison,  Bradford. 
Fourth,  J.  Dixon.  Bradfor.i-     Cockerel.— Pn7.a,  S.  Fielding,  Middleton. 

Hamburgh  Hess  (Pencilled).— Prize,  J.  Munn,  Newchurch.  Pullets.— 
Prize,  J.  Robinson,  Gar>tang. 

Hamburgh  (Goloen-span'^led).- F'irst,  .T.  Davies,  Birmingham.  Second, 
P.  Swindells,  Stocknort.  Third,  S.  H.  Hvde,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Highly 
Commended.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  ;  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth.  Coct.— Prize 
withheld.  Chickeks.  — First,  S.  H.  Hvde.  Second,  N.  Marlor,  Denton. 
Third,  G.  Whittaker,  Bolton.  Fourth,  .1.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highlv  Com- 
mended. J.  Roe,  Manchester.  CorAerc/.— First,  J  Mellor,  Slalthivailc. 
Second,  J.  Buckley,  Ashton-undcr-Lync.    Third,  P.  Swindells. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangledi.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second  and 
Third,  H.  Dale,  Middlewich.  Cock.—Vvize,  J.  Rohinson,  Garstang. 
Chk:;ens.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fieln'iiig,  Newchurch.  Third,  J.  Robinson. 
Fourth,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Cockerel.— Fint,  J.  Dixoiu  Second,  P. 
Swindells,  Stockport. 

HAMBURGn  He-s  (Spangled). —First,  H.  W.  P..  Berwick,  Yorkshire. 
Second.  J.  Roe,  Manchester.  Pi(//c(,v.— First,  H.  W.  E.  Berwick.  Second, 
S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Stubhs,  Staiiord.  Second,  C. 
Chaloner,  Sheetley,  Notts.  Third,  .1.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Fouith,  H. 
Adams,  Yorkshire.  Fifth,  E.  H.  Sykea,  Stockport.  CocA.— First,  C. 
Chaloner.  Second,  J.  Stubhs.  Third,  .J.  Fletcher.  Fourth,  J.  Whariii, 
jun.,  Rotherham.  Highly  Com-nended,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde ; 
H.  Adams.  Chickens— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second.  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 
Third,  S.  Matthew,  .SnlTolk.  Fourth,  W.  Bourne,  Newton  Heath.  Fifth, 
G.  Cargey,  Stone.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Stubbs;  A.  B.  Dvas,  Madeley, 
Salop.  Cockerel.— Y\rsi,r.  Whittingham,  Na'itwich.  Second,  N.  Grim- 
Shaw,  Burnley.  Third.  S.  Matthew,  Suflolk.  Fourth,  T.  Bottomlcy, 
Halifax.     Fifth.  S.  Harrop.  Manchester. 

Game  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First,  T.  Robin- 
on,  L'lverstone.    Sv.'md,  C.  Chaloner,  Sheetley,  Notts.    Third,  J.  Fletcher, 


Manchester.  Fourth.  H.  .idams,  Yorkshire.  Fifth,  C.  Cargey,  Stone. 
Highly  Coinraended,  T.  Statter,  Whiteficld  ;  T.  Robinson.  Commended,  R. 
Swift,  Notts.  CocA-.— First,  R.  Swift.  Second.  T.  Statter.  Third,  C. 
Chaloner.  Fourth,  N.  Grimshaw,  Burnley.  Fifth,  T.  Moss,  Ponlton- 
le-Fylde.  Highly  Comraeuded,  T.  Howarth,  Manchester.  Chickens.- 
First,  S.  Matthew,  Suflolk.  Second,  .1.  Wood,  Wigan.  Third,  J.  Fletcher. 
Fourtli,  H.  Adams.  Fifth,  R.  Swift.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Parker, 
Shropshire;  G.  Cargev.  Commended,  P..  Peacock,  Gorton  Hall.  Cockerel. 
—First,  J.  Wood.  Second,  G.  Clements,  Birmingham.  Third,  N.  Grim- 
shaw.  Fourth,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Salop.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Fletcher. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).- First,  N.  Grimshaw, 
Burnley.  Second,  F.  Adams.  Yorkshire.  Third,  W.  T.  Everard,  Ashhy- 
de-l.i-Zouch.  P(iZ/e(s.  —  First,  J.  Stubbs.  St,a(l"ord.  Second,  J.  Wood. 
Wigan.  Third,  R.  Parkinson,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Pares,  Derby ;  J.  Camiu,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Game  (Duckwings,  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  H.  Adams,  Y'ork- 
shirc.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Third,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood. 
Chickens.  —  First,  S.  Martin,  Biugley.  Second,  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford. 
Third.  J.  Stubbs,  Stafford. 

Game  (except  Black-hreasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  E.  Needham, 
Chesterfleld.  Second.  J.  Wildeis,  Grantham.  Third,  J.  Hindson,  Liver- 
pool. Fourth,  J.  Grocott,  Cheshire.  Highly  Commended,  li.  Viggor, 
Cheshire.  Chickens.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Third, 
J.  Wood,  Wigan. 

Game  (Black  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Grey).—  First,  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester.  Second,  T.  Burgess,  Whitchurch.  Chickens.— Prize,  J. 
Fletcher. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  H.  Adams,  Yorkshire.  Second,  A.  Guy, 
Eaton.  Third,  J.  Camm,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Man- 
chester; S.  Matthew,  SiifTolk.  Chickens. — First,  H.Adams.  Second,  J. 
Wilders,  Grantham.  Third,  B.  W.  Brethertim.  Fourth,  A.  Hartley. 
Rochdale.     Cockerel.— Vrize,  J.  Fletcher. 

Game  Hens  [except  Bl.ack-bieasted  and  other  Reds).— First.  H.  Adams, 
Yorkshire.  Second,  J.  Hindson,  Liverpool.  Chickens.- Prize,  W.  Pares, 
Derby. 

Game  B,u>-tams  (Black-hreasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  T.  H.  D.Bayly, 
Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  J.  Grocott,  Cheshire.  Cockerel  and  t\co 
Piillels.—Fnst.  ,T.  W.  Kellewav,  Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  J.  Camm,  Notts. 
Third,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.  Fourth,  E.  Y'ardley,  ShefBeld.  Highly  Commended, 
E.  Musgrove,  Ormskirk. 

Game  Bantams  (Anv  other  variety).—First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 
Second,  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood.  Cockerel  and  tn-o  pullets.— First,  J. 
Camm.  Notts.  Second.  R.  Hawkeeley,  Southwell.  Third,  M.  BUling,  jun., 
Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Hawkesley  ;  W.  Lawrenson,  Poultcn- 
le-Fylde. 

Game  B.antam  Cocks.— First,  J.  Munn.  Newchurch.  Second,  K.  B. 
Postans,  Brentwood.  CocAere/.— First,  W.  Lawrenson,  Poulton-le-Fylde. 
Second,  E.  Swift,  Southwell.  Third,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Fourth,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Highly  Commended,  K. 
Hawkesley,  jun.,  Southwell. 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— Prize,  P.  Norbury,  Timperley.  Cockerel  and 
two  Pullets. — Prize.  J.  Dixon.  Bradford. 

Bant^ims  (Sllver-laced).  — Prize,  T.  H.  D.  B.ayly,  Blgglesw.lde,  Beds. 
Cockerel  and  tiro  Pultets.—Vme,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull. 

Bantams  (White.  Clean-legged!.-  First  and  Second,  E.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Baylv,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Cockerel  nnd  fuo 
J'ullels.-Firot,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.      Second,  J.  Rumsey,  South  Hackney. 

Bantams  (Black,  Clean-legged).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
T  Rigby,  V,'Lnsford.  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets.— First,  Miss  M.  Harrop, 
Manchester.    Second,  T.  Rigby. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).- Prize,  F.  Musten.  Cockerel  and  two 
Pullets. — Frize,"P.  W.  Storey,  Northamptonshire. 

Bantams  (except  Game). — Prize,  P.  Robinson. 

Ducks  (White  Avleshurv).— First,  W.  Dolby,  RotherHeld,  Sussex.  Second 
Third  and"  Fifth,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbnry.  Fourth,  E.  Viggor,  Cheshire. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  G.  Winn,  Liverpool.  Second,  E.  Longton. 
Liverpool.  Third,  J.  Munn,  Newchurch.  Fourth,  T.  Statter,  Whitefield. 
Fifth,  R.  E.  Ashton,  Bury,  Lancashire.     (Highly  meritorious  class.) 

Ducks  (Black  Ea-t  Indian).— First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Second,  R.  U. 
Stark,  Hull.    Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot. 

Docks  (Any  other  variety).- First.  T.  H.  I).  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Second,  J.  L>ixon.  Bradford.    Third,  M.  Hill.  Woodlands,  Heywood. 

Ornamental  Water  Fowls.  — Prize,  J.  Dixon,  Brdford. 

Geese  (White).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons, 
Aylesbnrv. 

Geese  '(Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood.  Second, 
J.  Taylor,  Stretford. 

Tdp.ketb.— First,  Mrs.  A.  Guv.  Grantham.  Second.  J.  Eckersley,  Chorley, 
Lancashire.  Cock  and  two  Hens.— First,  J.  Smith,  Grantham.  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

ExiR  V  Stock.- First,  J.  Harrison,  Blackpool.  Second,  W.  Chamberlain, 
Leicester.    Third,  C.  Bocquet,  Route  D'lvry,  Paris. 

PIGEONS. 

PoTVTERs.— First  .ind  Second,  F.  H.  Evans.  Third,?.  Eden,  Salford.— 
(Highlv  meritorious  class.) 

Carrier  Cock  (Rlack).— First,  E.  S.  Corker.  Croydon.  Second,  J.  Wads- 
worth,  Halifax.  An;/  other  colour.— First,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Second, 
P.  Eden,  Salford.    Very  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden. 

Carrier  Hen  (Black).— First,  E.  s.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Sallord.  Third,  J.  Wadsworth, Halifax,  jljij/ o(/icr  co/our.— Prize,  P.Eden. 

Dragoons.— First,  F.  Esqudant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Second  and 
Fourih,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Third,  C.  .7.  S.imuels,  Manchester.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Wadsworth,  Halifax  ;  T.  D.  Walker,  Liverpool. 

Jacobins.— First,  F.  Esqudant,  London.  Second,  H,  Morris,  Forest  Hill, 
Kent.     Third,  W.  Carlton,  Howden. 

Nuns. — Prize,  F.  Else,  Bavswater. 

Runts.— First,  J.Baily,  jnn.,  .Mount  Street,  London.  Second,  C.  Bocqnet, 
Route  D'lvry,  Paris. 

Barbs.— Fii-st,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmmghacj. 
Third.  T.  D.  Walker,  Liverpool. 

Turrits.— First,  F.  Else,  Bavswater.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham. 

Owls.— First,  F.  Else.  Bavswater.  Second,  H.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Keat. 
Third,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.    Fourth,  T.  Ridpeth,  Eusliolme. 
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Truiipkters.— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oate?,  Newark.  Second,  J.  Baiiy,  jun., 
Monnt  Street,  London.  Third,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Manchester.  liighiy  tjom- 
mendcd,  F.  Key,  Bevtrley. 

Fantails,— First,  J.  W.  Ed^,  Birraingliam.  Second,  T.  Ridpeth,  Kush- 
olme.     Xliird,  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 

Ai.MO.Ni)  Tumblers,— Firjt  and  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  E.  T. 
Corker,  Croydon.   Commended,  H.  Clegg,  Oldham  ;  J.  Cheetham,  Rochdale. 

Balds.— First,  F.  Esquilant,  London.    Second,  J.  AV.  Edfje,  Birmingham. 

ToMBLEits  (Any other  variety). — Prize,  J.  Cheetham,  Rochdale. 

Beaeds.— First,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Newark.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 
Third,  F.  Esqnilant,  London.  Commended,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme;  J.  W. 
Edge,  Birmingham. 

Ant  other  New  or  Distinct  Vabieiy. — First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Bivming- 
liam.  Second,  Lady  E.  Taihot,  Knowsley,  near  Prescot.  Third,  A.  P. 
Leite,  Manches>ter. 

Judges.  —  Poultry .-  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Eden  Cottage, 
Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  and  G.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Dorchester 
— Classes  1  to  42  ;  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Eanton  Abbey,  Stafford- 
ehire.  and  T.  Chaloner,  Esq.,  Whitwell,  Chesterfield — Classes 
81  to  119;  W.  Llojd,  Esq.,  Wflveriiam,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire, 
and  Philip  Castang,  Esq.,  London — Classes  43  to  80,  and  120 
to  129.    Pigeons  :  T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  Pultenej  Yilla,  Cheltenham. 


HECKMONDWIKE  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  first  annual  Exhibition  of  Single  Cocks  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Heckmondwike,  when 
there  was  a  first-rate  display  of  Game  and  other  cocks. 

Game  {Reds).— First,  H.  Beldnn,  Bradford.  Second,  IT.  Hatton,  Cleck- 
heaton.  Third,  H,  C.  Mason,  Drighlington.  (The  competition  was  so 
severe  in  this  class  that  the  Judges  were  obliged  to  give  a  third  prize.) 

Game  (Duckwings).— l^irst,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Heckmoudwike.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First.  H.  C.  Mason.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Game  (Blacks  and  Brassy-winged). — First,  G.  Koble,  Heckmondwikc. 
Second,  T.  Hartley,  Gomersal. 

Game  Banta.ms  (Red). — First,  L  GoodhuU,  Heckmondwike.  Second, 
J.  Wilson,  Dewsbury  Moor. 

Game  Bantams  (Duckwing). — First,  T,  Hirst,  Batley  Carr.  Second, 
C.  Lister,  Mirfield. 

Bantams  (Black). — First,  J.  Parker,  Heckmondwike.   Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Bantams  (White).— First,  J.  Flam,  Heckmondwike.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Ant  other  Variety.— First,  T.  Greenwood,  Dewsbury  (Black  Spanish). 
Second,  H.  Beldon  (Golden  Poland].  Thitd,  H.  Ruthforth,  Mirfield 
{Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh). 

Messrs.  William  Marriott,  Dewsbury,  and  Henry  Wood, 
Great  Horton,  officiated  as  Judges,  whose  decisions  gave  great 
satisfaction.— J.  Tuok^ton,  Son.  Sec. 


THE   SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

On  Christmas-day  the  first  Show  under  the  auspices  of  this 
National  Society  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Rooms,  Glasgow,  and 
certainly,  in  every  respect,  it  did  credit  to  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  it.  The  arrangements  were  complete.  The  entries 
amounted  to  406  pens,  including  about  1200  fowls ;  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  prizes  awarded  was  about  £150 ;  and  the  attend- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  character  of  the  weather, 
was  very  numeroud,  including  our  leading  citizens,  accompanied 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  a  few  from  the  South. 

This  Society  was  originated  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  various  breeds  of  poultry,  and  giving, 
if  possible,  an  impetus  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  ab 
to  enlist  attention  to  the  matter  by  others  not  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuiti.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow 
Agricultural  Society  had  given  up  their  winter  show  of  poultry. 
This  being  regretted  by  many,  a  meeting  was  called,  and  a 
Committee  appointed,  with  Mr.  R.  Cowan,  Gordon  Street,  as 
Secretary;  and  a  better  Secretary  could  not  have  been  found,  for 
he  has  laboured  most  patiently,  and  spared  no  pains  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  splendid  display  now  in  the  Queen's  Rooms — 
for  which  poultry-fanciers  and  the  public  in  general  owe  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Making  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  pens,  the 
leading  feature  was  most  palpably  the  general  excellence  of  the 
fowls ;  indeed  there  was  not  a  bad  bird  in  the  whole  Show,  and 
very  many  that  we  have  never  seen  equalled.  In  adult  i)or^/«js, 
we  state  enough  when  we  say  that  it  comprised  the  winning 
birds  from  the  recent  leading  English  and  Scotch  shows ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  there  never  was  a  finer  show  of 
Dorkings  exhibited.  In  the  second  class  the  fowls  approached 
very  close  to  each  other,  bo  that,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Judges 
did  not  satisfy  all.  The  Spanish  class  never  were  better  repre- 
Bcnted,  a  leading  breeder  from  Lancashire  carrying  off"  the  first 


prize ;  and  many  of  the  best  of  our  own  county  breeders  also 
showed.  The  Scotch  Greys — our  national  bird — were  numerously 
and  well  represented.  The  show  of  Cochin- Chinas  was  perhaps 
the  finest  that  has  ever  been  seen  together,  and  the  Gold- 
pencilled  and  Gold -spangled  Hamhwrghs  were  very  numerous  and 
very  good.  The  La  Fleche  pen  of  Mr.  D.  Allen  was  probably 
the  first  of  that  breed  ever  shown  in  Scotland.  The  Game 
Bantams  formed  perhaps  the  most  interesting  class  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, from  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Of  Uouens  there  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  fiuest  shows  ever 
seen,  and  the  Judges  admitted  that  they  never  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  giving  their  awards  as  in  this  class.  The  Turkeys 
were  in  excellent  condition;  and  such  fowls  as  those  which 
gained  the  first  prize,  and  which  were  quickly  bought  by  a  great 
Scotch  poultry-fancier,  are  seldom  seen.  The  Ganders  and 
Geese  were  also  remarkably  fine ;  the  first-prize  pen  weighed 
54  lbs.,  and  the  second  50  lbs. 

We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  Judges,  who  were  all  from 
England,  and  their  awards  :^Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Ranton  Abbey, 
Staffordshire  ;  Mr.  E.  Challoner,  Whitwell,  near  Chesterfield  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Swift,  Nottinghamshire. 

Dorking. — First,  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  Harelaw,  Longniddrie. 
Second,  D.  V.  Allen,  Inchmartino,  Inchture.  Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley,  Yorkshire.     Highly  Commended,   J.  D.   Wauchopc,   Dalkeith; 

D.  V.Allen.  C'/Hc/a-Hs.— First,"D.  V.AJlen.  Second,  J.  C.Waketteld.Thomlie- 
bank.  Third,  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March.  Highly  Comraendec,  J,  D. 
Wauchope,  Dalkeith.  Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle  ;  J.  Gibson,  Wool- 
met,  Dalkeitb. 

Spanish.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston,  Lancashire.  Second,  W. 
M'Intyre,  Coalhall,  Stair,  Ayrshire.  Third,  Miss  B.  Ridpath,  Edinburgh. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury;  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  Beith. 
Comnunded,  W.  Pettigrew,  Driffen,  Lesmahagow.  CAicfce/Js.— First  :ind 
Second,  W.  M'Intyre.     Third,  R.  Teebay. 

Scotch  Grey.— First,  W.  Thorson,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Pettigrew, 
Driffen,  Lesmubagow.  Third,  11.  W'a'son,  Cathcart.  Commended,  S.  Young, 
Kirkton  Mill,  Neilston.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Gilmour,  Broom,  Stewaitun. 
Second,  W^  Thomson,  Glasgow.  Third,  J.  Connell,  Hillhead,  near  John- 
ston.    Highly  Cooimended,  W,  Thomson;  S.  Young. 

Cochin-China. — First,  Miss  Biggar,  Netherrailne,  Moffat.  Second,  E. 
Smith,  Middleton,  near  JIanchcster.  Third,  Miss  E.  A.  Agiionby,  Wighton, 
Cumberland.  (The  whole  class  highly  commended).  Chickens.— Yivvfl^ 
Miss  E.  A.  Agiionby.  Second,  A.  Patterson,  Airdrie.  Third,  D.  V.  Allen. 
Commended,  Countess  de  Flahault,  Tulljallan  Castle;  E.Smith;  D.  V, 
Allen. 

Hamburgh  fGold-pencilled). — Firft,  W.  H.  Dyson,  Horton  Bank  Top, 
Bradford.  Second,  J.  C.  Waketieid,  Eastwood  PdVk,  Thornliebank.  Third, 
W.  Cannan,  Adolphus  Works,  Braulord.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Glen, 
Erskine;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale,  Commended,  W.  Gilmour,  Stonehouse, 

Hamburgh  (Gold-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  W.  Whitehead,  Kingsland 
Road,  Shoreditch,  London.  Second,  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  near  Manchester. 
Third,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Hamburgh  fSiiver-penciiled).— First,  Miss  E.  A.  Agiionby.  Second,  J.  C. 
Wakefield.     Third,  A.  Yuill,  Airdrie. 

Hambukgh  (Silver-spangled.)— First,  J.  Stewart,  Springhill,  Barrhead. 
Second,  J.  C.  Wakefield.  Third,  E.  Cullinge,  Boarchaw,  Clough,  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester.     Highly  Commended,  R.  Teebay. 

Poland  (any  colour). — First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Third,  Countess  de  Flahault,  TuUyallan  Caalle,  Kincardine-on-Forth. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  Y'uitl  ;  S.  Neil,  Airdrie. 

Any  ornLR  Breed. — First  and  Third,  D.  V.  Allen  (Brahma  Pootra  and 
La  FlC'che).  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds  (Black  Hamburghs).  Highly 
Commended,  D.  V.  Allen  (Creve  Cceur).  Commended,  B.  Barker,  Wyseby 
Hill,  Kirtlebridge  (Chinese  Silky  fowl). 

Game  (Black-breasted  Ked  and  other  Reds).— First,  J.  Hodgson,  Brad- 
ford. Second,  J.  Arderpon,  Meigle.  Third,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Haigh,  nearWigan.  Commended,  J.  Firth, 
Halifax  ;  J.  H.  Macuah,  South  Arthurle,  Barrhead.  Chi ckf u s. — Fir %t,  J. 
Anderson.  Second,  A.  B.  Dyar,  Madeley,  Salop.  Third,  J.  MoHiton, 
Ruthven,  Meigle.  Commended,  J.  Firth,  Halifax;  T.  Moss,  Poulton-lc- 
Fylde,  Lancashire. 

*Game  (Any  other  colour).— First.  A.  Guy,  jun.,  Eaton,  Grantham. 
Second,  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford.  CTiicArens.— First,  J.  MolIi?on,  Meifile. 
Second,  J.  Wood,  Moathoube,  Haigh,  near  Wigan.  Third,  J.  Crosland,. 
jun.,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.    Commended,  J.  Hodgson. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  W.  R  Lane,  Bristol  Koad,  near  Birmingham. 
Second,  J.  Anderson.  Thiid,  J.  Crosland,  jun.  Highly  Commended.  Dr. 
Corbett,  Barrhead.  Commended,  J.  Crosland,  jun. ;  Mrs.  Gilmour,  Shaw- 
burn,  Hamilton. 

Bantams.— First,  J.  Anderson.  Second,  E.  Hutton.  Third,  G.  J.  Mac- 
lean, Edinburgh. 

Ddcks  (Aylesbury);— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury, 
Second,  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  Third,  H.  Heys, 
Springfield  House,  Barrhead.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Cameron,  Bogside, 
by  Springburn  ;  H.  Heys;  J.  C.  Waketieid.  Commended,  J.  M'Cowan,  Old 
Cumnock, 

DccKs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Gibson,  Woolmet.  Dalkeith.  Second,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture.  Third,  D.  V.  Allen.  Highly  Com- 
mended, A.  Cunninghame,  Craigends,  Renfrewshire;  W.  M.  Gilmour, 
ehawburn,  Hamilton.  Commended,  J.  Gibson,  Woolmet,  Dalkeith,  (The 
whole  class  highly  commended.) 

Ducks  (Any  other  breed). — First,  Countess  de  Flahault,  Kincardine-on- 
Forth.      Second,    Mrs.     W.    Whitehead,    Shoreditch,    London,      Third, 

E.  Hutton.    Highly  Commended.  D.  V.  Allen  ;  A.  Cunningham. 
TeRKETS.— First,  J.  Smi.h.    Second,  D.V.Allen.    Third,   Mrs- A.  Guy, 

Eaton,  near  Grantham.     (The  whole  class  highly  commended.) 

Geese. — First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  I'rebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Second, 
H.  Heys.  Springfield  Uouso,  Barrhead.  Third,  D.  Y.  Allen.  (The  whole 
class  highly  commended.)— (ff?«i;j/ott'  Herald.') 
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YELLOW-LEGGED  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Ton  must  know  tlint  I  am  a  member  of  the  "  Yellow-legged 
Game  Bantam  fraternity,"  and  my  forefathers  have  gained  many 
laurels  in  the  days  when  yellow  legs  were  considered  the  crack 
colour;  but  sineo  the  olive  or  willow  unJcrstandingii  h<iTe  become 
(lie  rasje,  I  and  my  brethren  have  been  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
at  heat  get  only  a  commendation. 

Now  although  I  cannot  expect  the  high  honours  myself,  I 
should  be  proud  to  see  my  progeny  iu  the  lists  with  some 
chance  of  success ;  and  as  I  am  about  to  mute  with  two  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  have  what  are  called  blue  legs,  I  sliall  take  it 
a  favour  if  you  or  any  of  your  kind  correspondents  will  inform 
me  whetlior  land  my  hlue-lejged  spouses  are  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  Willow. — Un  Coq. 

["  Yous  I'tes  poursuivi  par  un  songe,"  no  one  has  objected  to 
your  yellow  stockings.  When  you  won,  they  were  not  the 
cause  ;  when  you  lost  they  were  guiltless.  If  you  will  show 
yourself  the  worthier,  willow  legs  will  not  save  your  antagonist. 
The  alliance  you  propose  will  not,  we  fear,  be  successful ;  and 
since  you  are  so  ashamed  of  your  continuations,  that  you  would 
not  wish  them  to  be  hereditary,  we  advise  you  to  make  a  match 
with  willow  legs,  and  to  centre  your  affections  on  those  of  your 
olive-branches  that  take  after  "  mamma."] 


SILVEE-GEEY  DOEKINGS. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  had  a  little  friendly  controversy  with  you 
about  the  points  of  Silver-Grey  Dorkings,  and  I  am  obliged  once 
more  to  take  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  my  favourites,  which  are 
threatened  expulsion  from  Bingley  Hall  by  no  less  a  person  than 
yourself,  because,  forsooth,  there  were  only  six  entries  in  the 
adult  class,  and  only  two  pens  were  considered  worthy  of  a  prize. 
Let  us  look,  Mr.  Editor,  at  a  few  facts.  Tliere  are  five  classes 
for  Silver-Greys,  and  6ve  for  Spanish  ;  the  entries  for  the  former 
are  71,  and  for  the  latter  59,  giving  rather  over  14  as  the  average 
in  the  former,  and  not  quite  12  in  tlie  latter.  Again,  there  are 
94  classes  of  poultry,  and  1368  entries,  being  an  average  of  about 
I'li  for  each  class — so  that  the  Silver-Grey  Dorkings,  the  latest, 
or  rather  the  newest  class,  already  come  up  to  the  average 
entry,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  thut  they  will  go  on  increas- 
ing, for  "the  coloured  Dorkings "  (not  Silver-Greys)  cannot  for  a 
moment  bo  compared  to  them  for  beauty,  and  you  acknowledge 
we  are  fast  coming  up  to  them  in  size.  Let  us  look  at  the  two 
classes  as  we  go  along — first  at  the  Silver-Greys  —  all  the  pens 
uniform  in  colour,  the  cock  with  black  breast  and  tail  and 
beautiful  light  hackle ;  the  hens  such  lovely  grey  bodies,  and 
black  and  white  hackles.  What  a  contrast  to  the  coloured  class ! 
— scarcely  two  pens  alike  in  colour;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  "  E.  C."  in  your 
Number  of  December  9th,  where  he  dilates  upon  mottled  breasts, 
white  tails,  and  light  and  dark  highly-commended  pullets,  &c. 
Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  written  enough  to  prove  that  the 
Silver-Greys  are  worthy  of  a  class  iu  Bingley  Hall,  and  at  all 
first-rate  shows. — A  Bbeeder  of  SiLTEE-GHETi3. 

[We  are  anxious  to  give  you  all  the  adhesion  we  can,  but  we 
still  tliink  we  are  right.  It  is  for  the  breeders  of  these  beautiful 
birds  to  correct  us  if  wrong.  That  cannot  be  done  on  paper. 
The  increase  in  the  entries  of  old  birds  next  year  wdl  be  the 
most  convincing  argument.  M'e  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  breeding  th.'m  with  certainty  of  producing  colour. 
We  bred  last  year  from  a  cock  in  which  we  could  detect  no 
fault  ;  the  hen  this  year  moulted  "ith  a  white  breast  halfway 
down.  If  in  the  adult  state,  the  points  of  perfect  beauty 
disappear,  they  become  that  from  which  they  sprung,  and  which 
are  despised  by  the  "  Silvers."  They  are  "  Greys."  It'  our 
correspondent  can  prove  they  are  a  breed,  we  will  at  once  con- 
cede they  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  Greys  or  coloured.] 


DZIEEZON'S  BEE-HIVE    IMPEOVED. 

In  your  Number  for  November  25th,  18fi2,  you  give  a  draw- 
ing and  partial  description  of  Dz.erzon's  bee-hive.  Will  you 
kindly  give  one  of  your  readers,  who  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  at  the  International  Kxhibiiion,  such  a  description 
of  it  as  may  enable  an  ordinary  meehanie  to  make  ono  ?  It  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  very  clear  directions  as  to  the  making 
and  fixiug  the  frames.     Not  understanding  German,  I  shall  be 


thankful  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  lager." — A  Bee- 

KEEPEE. 

[The  German  word  "lager"  has  almost  as  many  different 
significations  as  the  English  word  "  box."  When  applied  to  a 
bee-hive,  it  means  "Ijing  down."  For  instance:  the  "lager- 
stock  "  is  a  long  hive  only  ono  storey  high,  something  like  our 
English  collateral-hives,  but  having  the  entrance  at  one  end, 
and  consisting  of  only  one  compartment  ;  whilst  it  difTers 
entirely  from  the  "Standerstock,"  which  stands  upright,  and 
accommodates  two,  or  sometimes  three  tiers  of  combs. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  one  of  the  frames  of  the 
Danish  hive  described  in  page 
688  of  our  last  volume.  The 
projection  at  A  rests  on  a  ledge 
in  the  central  partition,  whilst 
the  other  end  is  sustained  by 
the  small  eye  B,  which  slips  on 
a  little  wire  hook  driven  into 
the  top  of  the  hive.  The  frame 
is  kept  from  vibrating  to  and 
fro,  by  the  lower  part  dropping 
into  one  of  the  notches  in  a 
strip  of  wood  running  from 
front  to  back,  as  shown  in  the 
original  engraving.  If  you  bear 
ill  mind  that  the  frames  are 
all  9  inches  wide,  by  10  inches 
deep  inside,  and  that  half  an  inch  clear  apnea  should  be  left  at 
their  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  whilst  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  exactly  \h  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  iu  determining  the  exact  size  of  each  compartment. 
The  strips  of  wood  of  which  the  frames  are  made,  are  1  inch 
broad  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  We  should  commence 
by  making  a  dovetailed  "carcase,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  of 
inch  wood  with  partitions  half  an  inch  thick.  The  roof  and 
pedestal  should  be  separate  and  moveable. 

The  annexed  sketch  shows  the  mode  of  commimication  be- 
tween the  brood-room  and  the  honey- 
room  of  each  compartment.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  a  piece  about  G  inches  long 
by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  is  cut 
diagonally  out  of  the  edge  of  the  partition 
next  to  the  glass,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
means  of  a  central  .^screw.  When  in  its 
original  position  the  communication  is  of 
course  closed,  but  is  readily  opened  by 
turning  it  as  indicated  by  the  clotted  outline. 
In  the  Exhibition-hive  the  side  of  each 
compartment  was  closed  by  two  panes  of 
glass  in  frames  of  equal  size,  and  meeting 
in  the  centre  as  shown  iu  the  engraving.  If 
we  were  making  a  hive  of  this  descrijition 
we  should  prefer  to  have  the  two  panes 
and  their  frames  of  unequal  size,  but  corresponding  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  brood-room  and  honey-room  in  each  case.] 
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BEE-FEEDEES. 


Mh.  Geoege  Eldeidge,  brazier,  Woodstock,  makes  my  zinc 
bee-feeders,  and  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so  for  "H.  A.  H.," 
and  they  would  cost  Is.  each,  with  package.  But  as  carriage 
also  would  ultimately  have  to  be  considered,  would  it  not  be 
better  if  "  II.  A.  H."  were  to  order  them  of  the  nearest  tin-plate- 
worker?  I  advise  a  distinction  and  a  difference  to  be  made  in 
feeding  bees ;  the  contrivance  for  early  spring  use  which  I 
adopt  is  made  of  zinc.  It  is  10  inches  long  in  the  trough, 
li  inch  broad,  two-eig'iths  of  an  inch  deep,  having  a  rounded 
handle  attached  to  it  1  foot  long  and  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  apply  it 
without  danger  to  itself  or  the  bees  either ;  it  has  merely  to  be 
inserted  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  and  drawn  away  again  the  first 
thing  next  morning.  It  holds  between  two  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  less  than  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  at 
a  time  during  this  season  of  the  year. 

"  H.  A.  H."  wishes  also  to  be  informed  how  to  make  the 
autumn  bee-feeder  out  of  a  fig-drum. 

Procure  an  empty  fig-drum — and  I  trust  to  be  forgiven  as  I 
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Bay  80  at  tliis  festive  time— liaTing  a  depth  of  about  6i  inches  ; 
take  out  the  bottom  and  relix  it  an  incfi  and  a  half  higher  np, 
filhng  up  any  cayities  that  may  remain  around  it,  or  up  tlie 
original  closing  at  the  side,  with  hot  glue.  Cotton  wadding 
forced  in  firmly  with  a  small  chisel  is  also  a  Tory  good  substitute. 
Around  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum  cut  out 
three  arched  sections,  rising  an  inch  for  each  apes,  leaving 
between  each  about  3  inches  of  the  base  as  supports. 
Opposite  each  other  and  inside  of  the  drum  (is  two  upright 
pieces  of  deal  4i  inches  long,  and  four-eighths  by  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  substance,  with  very  small  screws  from  the  outside. 
Then  cut  a  circular  piece  from  out  of  the  lid  of  a  papered  hat- 
box,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  in  circumference  than 
the  inside  of  the  drum,  and  cut  two  opposite  niches  or  grooves 
out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  relieve  itself  well  of  the  uprights. 
Fasten  with  tin-tacks  two  thin  strips  of  deal,  an  inch  apart, 
pai-allel  and  across,  to  prevent  the  floater  from  warping.  Tack 
on  tbe  under  side,  at  right  angles,  four  pieces  of  a  cork  out 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  tliick,  and  witli  a  bare  bodkin  or  knitting- 
needle  heated  red-hot  pierce  a  quantity  of  holes  over  its  whole 
surface,  and  form  one  central  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  secure  therein  a  strip  of  bended  zinc  to  answer  as  a  handle, 
and  the  bees  will  be  enabled,  through  the  agency  of  the  central 
hole  and  the  corks  below,  to  clear  away  the  food  from  the 
bottom.  This  self-acting  float  will  effectually  secure  the  bees 
from  death  by  immersion  from  the  downward  progress  of  the 
food ;  and  it  will  be  a  rare  sight  to  watch  them  at  an  evening 
feast  of  this  kind.  It  is  gluttony  perfectly  typified,  though 
really  to  be  understood  in  the  opposite  sense  as  regards  our  little 
insect  friends. 

When  I  find  occasion  to  feed  in  autumn  I  proceed  as  follows  : 
— I  cut  a  strip  of  thick  cotton  wadding  about  2  feet  6  inches 
long  by  2  inolies  broad,  and  encircle  it  upon  the  top  towards  the 
outside  circumference  of  the  hive,  then  quietly  and  quickly  as 
possible  ply-up  the  central  piece  of  plaited  str.tw,  place  upon  the 
hive  a  narrow  deal  fillet  half  an  inch  wider  thou  tbe  hole,  and 
immediately  lay  on  the  adapting-board  ;  tlie  fillet  refuses  the 
bees  admittaace  under  the  board,  for  the  central  parts  of  straw 
hives  are  generally  become  sunken  a  Uttle  more  or  less — circum- 
stances whicli  I  submit  to,  as  I  prefer  my  hives  to  be  made  of 
straw  throughout.  Now  place  the  feeder  upon  the  board  over 
the  orifice,  and  a  large  bell  propagating-glass  over  the  feeder ; 
then,  with  a  goose's  wing — which  should  always  be  at  hand  in 
all  bee-operations — waft  off  the  bees  that  may  be  running  about  on 
the  board,  and  cover  the  glass  with  a  super-ovcr-hive,  and  sur- 
mount with  a  milk-pan,  which  will  bear  the  hive  down  upon 
the  board,  which  presses  the  cotton  wadding  into  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface  of  the  stock-hive,  defying  earwigs,  wood- 
Uce,  and  all  other  insect  depredators,  which  are  sure  to  be 
on  the  alert  on  these  occasions.  In  the  course  of  about  half 
an  hour's  time  listen,  and  you  will  hear  a  sound  as  of  a  resound- 
ing sea. 

My  drum-feeder  holds  8  lbs.  of  food.  I  supply  it  to  the  hive 
about  six  p.m.  in  August  and  at  five  p.m.  if  m  October  (I  prefer 
August),  and  by  nine  next  morning  the  bees  have  generally  stored 
the  food  and  mostly  forsaken  the  feeder  by  about  eleven  a.m. 
I  then,  if  it  is  in  October,  spread  a  piece  of  matting  before  the 
hive,  remove  the  pans,  super-hive,  and  glass  and  feeder ;  and 
when  no  more  food  is  to  be  given,  I  place  the  feeder  on  the 
matting.  I  consider  my  stock-hives  should  weigh  30  lbs.  each  in 
the  latter  end  of  August.  Then  take  ofl'adapting-board,  wadding, 
and  fillet,  secure  the  piece  of  plaited  straw  over  the  hole  with 
three  or  four  slender  nails,  waft  ofi'  any  stray  bees  with  the  wing, 
and  replace  the  milk-pan  on  the  stock-hive.  With  the  wing  I 
then  move  off  what  bees  there  are  loitering  about  the  feeder  on 
to  the  piece  of  matting,  because,  in  October  especially,  the 
ground  is  apt  to  be  damp  and  cold,  and  the  bees,  either  from 
being  gorged  or  laken  suddenly  from  the  warm  temperature  of 
the  hive,  when  they  are  brushed  to  the  cold  ground  become 
numbed,  and  never  rise  more  ;  whereas,  alighting  upon  the 
dry  matting,  they  recover  and  return  to  their  hive.  When 
more  food  is  to  be  given,  then  I  merely  replace  the  bell-glass, 
super-hive,  and  pan,  and  return  the  feeder  replenished  in  the 
evening. 

Never  feed  them  during  the  daytime.  It  incites  the  bees  to 
roystering  and  to  gadding  about,  and,  what  is  worse,  their  portal 
is  left  in  a  gi-eat  measure  unguarded,  wliicli  awakens  in  their 
neighbours  their  never-failing  picking,  and  stealing,  and  fighting 
propensities.  The  bee  food  which  I  invariably  make  use  of  is 
composed  in  proportions  of  1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  .t  lb.  of  honey, 


and  i  pint  of  water  to  be  dissolved  in  a  stew-pan  over  a  clear 
fire. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  observe,  that  a  quartar-of-a-peck  me.'.sure 
is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  premises  thau  a  fig-drum,  whicli  was 
the  case  with  me  last  autumn,  so  I  merely  with  some  tacks  as 
small  as  possible,  fastened  two  parallel  uprights  inside  tlie 
measure,  driving  the  tacks  from  withinside  in  this  instance. 
These  formed  a  float  after  the  manner  above  stated.  I  fashioned 
a  wooden  ferrule  out  of  a  lath  an  inch  broad,  cut  away  three 
tliree-ineh  segments,  halt  an  inch  deep,  out  of  its  circumierence, 
and  placed  the  measure  plenished  with  food  upon  it,  upon  the 
adapting-board  over  the  hive.  Nothing  could  answer  better, 
and  it  is  a  simpler  matter  of  construction  even  than  the  drum, 
whilst  the  quarter-peck  remains  good  for  its  other  legitimate 
purposes  all  the  year  roimd. — Upwaeds  and  OirWAEDS. 


SALT  FOR  PIGS. 

1  THIITK  Mr.  Preston  has  not  solved  the  question.  An  over- 
dose  of  salt  is  a  poison  to  all  animals,  and  pigs  are  frequently  so 
poisoned  to  my  knowledge  by  bacon-brine.  That  they  thrive 
at  sea  is  because  they  get,  in  medical  vcrbiology,  quantum  sat, 
and  that  much  improves  most  animals — not,  I  think,  excepting 
dogs,  but  those  animals  most  that  are  subject  to  iuternal 
parasites. 

I  give  my  horse  and  my  dogs  salt  as  an  alterative,  nor  do  I 
forget  myself  or  my  friends  ;  many  of  whom,  especially  of  the 
poorer  order,  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  a  benefit  from 
so  easy  a  remedy  as  a  spoonful  of  salt  in  a  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  continued  daily  for  weeks  if  necessary. — Quabtz. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  lias  shot  by-side  the  mark.  The 
question  raised  was  not  whether  an  excess  of  salt  is  fatal  to  pigs, 
but  whether  in  moderate  quantity  it  is  injurious  or  beneficial. 
Bacon-brine  may  be  fatal,  but  fatal  because  it  contains  saltpetre, 
which  is  poisonous  even  in  small  quantities  to  other  animals. 
We  will  add  the  following  which  came  to  us  by  the  same  post 
that  brought  the  letter  from  "  Quaetz  :  " — 

"  I  HAVE  seen  salt  given  on  a  small  scale  to  pigs,  but  with 
beneficial  results,  as  they  seemed  to  relish  their  food  better  with 
it,  and  it  had  no  ill  effect,  upon  them.  I  fancy  if  those  worthy 
folks  who  say  it  is  injurioi  i  were  to  use  it  themselves  at  the  same 
rate  they  have  given  it  to  their  pigs,  it  would  very  likely  disagree 
with  them  too,  as  the  effects  they  ascribe  to  it  are  just  what-  one 
might  expect  from  an  over-dose. — A.  E."] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Black  Bantams  .^t  D.^klingto:*.— We  have  received  an  esplanatory 
letter  iiom  Mr.  Mumi,  but  too  late  lor  insertion  tliis  iveek. 

Black  Bantams.— Will  the  "AViLTsmitK  Rector,"  who  wrote  in  this 
Journal  of  December  'IZ  "A  Pleii  for  Buntaras,"  inform  "  C.  G."  where 
ebe  can  obtain  a  cock  and  two  hens  of  the  pure  Black  Bantam  breed,  and 
at  what  price  1 

Dkad  SiLvER-srANGi.fD  HAJiBtinGH  PuLLETS  {Gallns). —Th^  crops  of 
both  the  birds  you  sent  were  (luite  empty,  :ind  there  were  no  stonus  in  the 
gizzard.  Your  feedintj  i»  sood,  and  yet  your  birds  look  and  diesect  as  if 
thev  died  of  atropliy.  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  trizzard  h.tving  had 
nnythiuff  to  do  for  days.  Has  their  roosting-place  any  kind  of  floorins:  : 
Constant  chill  might  have  to  do  with  it.  We  doubt  not  bread  steeped  in 
stroncr  ale  would  save  them,  and,  in  the  event  of  another  case,  advise  you 
to  try  it  freely. 

L.AYINO  Age  of  Fowls  (A.  B.  J/0.— Pullets  only  lay  in  the  winter; 
CocViin  Chinas  and  Brahmas,  hatched  in  May,  will  lay  iit  the  winter  j 
Dorkings  and  Spanish,  hatched  in  February,  will  also  do  so.  It  may  be 
t;iken  as  a  rule  that  Cochins  and  Brahmas  lay  when  from  twenty  to 
tweuty-four  weeks  old,  and  oihers  at  tlnrty  to  tliirty-six  weeks  old. 

Bantams  in  a  Gardrk  [Museum). —y^^e  have  often  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  Bantams,  and  especially  Sebright  Bantams,  do  little  harm  in  a 
garden. 

Coral  (irfen?).— There  are  naturally  three  kinds  — white,  red,  and 
black.  We  never  heard  of  the  colours  of  the  two  last-named  being^ 
whitened,  for  the  eolounnff  pervades  the  whole  substance. 

Buckwheat  for  Poijlt.iy  [A  'Sfi/^srr;6cr).— Buckwheat  is  good  for 
change.  Pheasants  are  not  very  fond  of  it,  Partridges  are;  but  neither 
care  "much  for  it  in  confinement.  It  a  piece  of  it  be  grown,  Partridg-es  will 
leed  on  tlie  stubble  till  all  be  ploughed-up. 

PiGFONS  [Idem).—T\\&s  ninke  very  good  Pigeon-nests,  as  they  [do  not 
harbour  vermin  like  straw  and  wood.  Tiie  shapes  most  adapted  are  those 
that  are  ridged  and  curved  towards  the  cdgps.  We  have  known  flower- 
pot saucers  u&ecL  We  do  not  know  where  you  canmeet  with  Blue  Rocks 
for  your  dove-cote. 

Doe  Rabbits  Eating  their  Young  Ones  {F,  C.).— Generally  speakihg 
only  very  young  does  eat  their  young  ones,  Jf  they  are  kept  quite  away  from 
the"  buck,  are  kept  quiet,  have  a  private  place  in  which  to  kindle,  and  are 
plentifully  suppUed  witb  every  s^ort  of  gieen  meat,  especially  parsley,  they 
seldom  eat  their  young. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
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JANUARY  13-10,1803. 


Primrose  flowers. 
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Mkteorolooy  op  the  "Wkfk.- At  Dhiswick,  from  observ.itions  durinp  tho  last  thirty-six  yeiirs.  the  average  higlie.st  nntl  lowe«t 
temperatures  of  tliP'<o  duys  are  42.2'  and  30. G°  respectively.  The  greatest  heiit.  60''.  occurred"  on  the  19th,  in  1835  ;  and  the  lowebt  cold,  i^' 
below  zero  un  the  19th,  in  183S.    During  the  period  147  days  wore  tiue,  and  on  105  rain  fell. 


THE  PERSIAN  EANUNCULUS : 

A   PLEA    ON   ITS    BEHALF. 

HAVE  often  wondered 
why  this  very  beau- 
tiful flower  is  not 
more  largely  culti- 
vated than  it  is.  My 
own  earliest  associ- 
ations as  a  lover  of 
flowers  are  connected 
with  it.  I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twelve  years  old 
when  a  schoolfellow  took  me 
to  see  liis  uncle's  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  It 
■vras  a  small  plot,  just  such  as  many  of  those  suburban 
residences  have  attached  to  them ;  and  would,  with  its 
straight  narrow  beds,  have  given  a  landscape-gardener  a 
fit  of  the  blues.  But  the  old  gentleman's  spcciulHc  was 
the  Persian  Banunculus.  He  was  no  florist ;  but  being, 
1  believe,  someway  connected  iu  business  matters  with 
Holland,  had  managed  to  bring  together  a  very  nice  col- 
lection. Whether  it  was  that  my  eyes  were  more  easily 
satisfied  then  than  they  are  now,  or  that  the  garden  was 
well  adapted  for  them,  I  know  not ;  but  although  some 
thirty  years  and  more  have  rolled  over  my  head  since 
then,  and  many  a  scene  of  far  greater  importance  has 
passed  from  my  memory,  I  see  those  beds  of  Ranunculus 
as  clearly  now  as  if  they  were  veritably  in  bloom  before 
my  eyes.  All  shades  of  colour  I  recollect  were  there — 
ashy  grey  and  purplish-black,  brilliant  yellows  and  glow- 
ing crimsons,  all  kinds  of  spotted  and  edged  varieties, 
and,  I  can  verily  say,  such  a  bed  I  have  never  seen 
since  ;  and  if  I  have  ever  given  the  readers  of  The 
.JoTlKNAL  OF  HoKTicuLTUEE  any  information  that  has 
been  of  use  or  stirred-up  their  flower-loving  spirit,  that 
bed  of  Eanunculus  was  the  exciting  cause  of  all  my  after- 
taste. It  will  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  be 
a  favourite  flower,  and  that  I  should  feel  surprised  at 
its  not  being  more  widely  cultivated.  Years  after  this 
a  well-executed  plate  in  the  "  Florists'  Journal "  stirred- 
up  the  old  love  which,  perhaps,  other  plants  had  taken 
tlie  place  of,  and  I  then  set  about  growing  them.  My 
garden  at  that  time  was  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 
exposed  to  every  wind  that  blew  ;  and  yet,  by  dint  of 
contrivance  and  perseverance  I  had  a  very  nice  bloom. 
Since  then  under  varying  circumstances  I  have  cultivated 
them.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  had  a  beauteous  bed  of 
them  in  my  garden  here  ;  but  since  that  time  my  success 
has  not  been  such  as  I  had  then.  As  next  month  is 
the  best  period  for  planting  them  I  have  thought  that, 
perhaps,  a  few  observations  on  them  now  might  not  be 
out  of  place. 

I  believe  that  one  great  reason  for  their  being,  com- 
paratively  speaking,    so   little  grown,   is  that  they  are 
somewhat  capricious  in  their  blooming.     But  this  applies 
mainly  to  the  old  Dutch  varieties,  many  of  which,  such 
No.  94.— Vol.  ly.,  New  Seeiks. 


as  those  that  I  saw  in  ray  boyish  days,  are  perhaps  now 
extinct  ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  3'ears  several  very 
successful  florists  have  been  engaged  in  raising  seedlings 
in  this  country,  the  two  most  celebrated  being  ]\fr.  George 
Liglitbody,  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr.  Carey  Tyso,  of  Walling- 
ford,  Berks.  These  seedlings  are  remarkable  for  their 
vigour  of  growth,  great  size,  and  above  all,  comparative 
certainty  of  bloom  ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  a  flower 
whose  home  is  the  Levant  has  been  acclimatised  and 
made  to  seed  in  tlie  cold  uncongenial  quarters  of  North 
Britain,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it  !i;id  acquired 
some  hai'diness  of  constitution.  So  in  truth  it  has  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  of  our  northern  florists,  who,  nothing 
daunted  by  frost  and  snow,  have  in  so  many  florists' 
flowers  taken  the  lead  of  us  in  the  south.  To  any  one 
beginning  their  cultivation,  I  do  not  think  I  could  give 
better  advice  than,  Put  yourselves  into  Mr.  Lightbody's 
or  Mr.  Tyso's  hands  ;  tell  them  what  you  want,  and  you 
may  rely  on  being  well  served.  I  know  more  of  Mr. 
Lightbody's  flowers  than  I  do  of  Mr.  Tyso's,  and  can 
unquestionably  recommend  them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
short  paper  have  given  the  names  of  a  few  I  know  to  be 
good. 

SOIL    AND    SITtTATION. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
great  expense  which  is  recommended  by  many  growers 
has  oftentimes,  I  am  persuaded,  frightened  florists  from 
attempting  them.  It  is,  I  dare  say,  true  that  they  can 
be  best  grown  by  taking  out  the  soil  of  the  bed  in  the 
autumn,  and  placing  a  good  layer  of  well-decomposed 
cowdung  about  0  inches  below  the  surface :  hut  this  is 
not  necessary.  Any  good  rich  garden  soil,  but  without 
fresh  manure,  is  suitable  for  them.  When  the  natural 
soil  is  not  good  the  beds  must  he  made  for  them  and 
filled-up  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  and  leaf  mould, 
all  well  rotted  together.  As  the  Banunculus  delights  in 
moisture  an  arid  soil  or  a  sunny  situation  does  not  suit 
them  so  well ;  but  neither  must  the  bed  be  placed  under 
the  drip  of  trees.  In  my  own  garden  this  is  one  of  the 
great  difliculties  I  have  to  contend  with  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  flower.  We  receive  so  much  sun  that  it 
counterbalances  the  natural  good  condition  of  the  soil. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  beds  should  be  prepared  in  autumn,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  much  disturbed  in  the  spring  when  planting 
takes  place.  Should  the  weather  be  frosty  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  throw  the  surface  up  in  small  ridges  to  sweeten 
(as  this  winter  we  have  not  had  a  night's  frost  here,  that 
has  been  impossible) ;  and  when  the  time  for  planting 
arrives  the  bed  should  simply  be  raked  down  smooth. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  raise  the  beds  ;  they  should  be 
not  more  than  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  walks. 
The  12th  of  February  is  the  day  which  I  have  always 
fixed  for  planting ;  and  in  the  successful  execution 
of  this  depends  half  the  future  results.  The  bed  being 
made  quite  flat,  drills  should  be  drawn  about  5  inches 
from  one  another.  In  the  bottom  of  this  drill  some  white 
No.  746.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Seeles. 
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Beigate  sand  slionld  be  sown  ;  and  the  tubers  then  planted  about 
5  inches  apart,  iind  not  more  or  leas  tlian  1-^-  inch  below  the 
surface.  Tlie  drills  should  then  be  covered-in  and  the  bed  raked 
smooth.  If  the  season  should  be  a  dry  one  they  will  require 
watering ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  do  this  between  the  rows,  and 
not  all  OTer  the  bed.  When  the  flower-buds  begin  to  show 
colour  it  is  time  to  liave  an  awning  of  some  sort  ready  to 
stretch  OTer  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  efl'ects  of  the  scorching 
sun  and  heavy  rains.  Although  the  plant  is  so  dwarf  in  habit 
it  is  not  well  to  have  tlie  cover  too  low  down,  as  this  is  apt  to 
draw  the  plants;  2J  feet  at  the  sides,  and  about  4  feet  in  the 
eer.tre  is  the  correct  height.  After  the  bloom  is  over  the  cover- 
ing should  be  tttien  off  on  all  fine  days,  as  it  is  very  important 
to  get  tlie  tubers  up  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  If  taken 
up  too  soon  their  vigour  is  siioilt;  if  loft  too  long  they  are  apt 
to  sprout  agHin,  which  is  more  injurious  still.  If  the  weather 
be  very  moist  it  is  better  to  loosen  the  tubers  by  putting  the 
trowel  into  the  soil  near  them  ;  but  if  dry  this  will  not  be 
necessary.  T.'heii  dried,  put  tlicm  into  paper  bags  and  keep 
them  in  a  dry  place. 

CHOICE    OF    SORTS. 

OLD  DUTCH    VAKIETIES. 


Aneroult-me 

Teu  Eclalante 

(Eillet  Parfait 

Apollo 

Gtantle  Monarque 

Pa.-^-se  Niobe 

Be;mtt''  Bflxpiiioth 

Hercules 

Reine  de  Portufral 

Bishop  van  Litn:^ 

Jiiune  en  Pompadore 

Roi  des  Renonculea 

Bouquet  Sdnspareil 

M;inteau  Noir 

Tem^raire 

Carlos 

MOUmge  dea  Eeautus 

Tippoo  Saib 

Condorcet 

Naxara 

Voctonnox 

Co38ack 

(Eil  Noir 

VoUaiie 

Fete  Nocturne 

LTGHTUODY'S   SEEDLINaS. 

Admiral  Home 

Earl  of  Errol 

Miriam 

Brilliant 

Er.^kiae 

Niobe 

Chatterton 

Goethe 

Sir  J.  de  Graeme 

Commodore  Naoier 

Grace  Darling 

Sir  J.  Dombrain 

Countess  of  Kglmton 

.ln)in  Jnvce 

Sir  H.  Pottinger 

Dean  Swift 

John  Waterston 

Splendour 

Don  Koilerick 

Lady  Sale 

Talisman 

Dr.  CiianuinK 

T.arne 

Ten  Pountler 

Or.  Mel 

M-igell.in 
TYSO'S    SEEDLINGS. 

William  Penn 

Aurelia 

Exhibitor 

Premier 

AuriRa 

Felix 

Reformation 

Cathcirt 

Hamlet 

Suladin 

Claimant 

Jul.al 

Tubal 

Creoii 

J  le!  line  til  on 

Virtuosa 

Delectus 

"Miriam 

■\VaIdensia 

Dr.  ilunier 

tlrsijjpus 

Xerxes 

Edfcar 

i'iixoa 

Zw  ingle 

I  have  only  given  tiie  naires  of  a  few.  Those  in  list  No.  1 
are  mainly  selfa ;  those  in  2  and  3  spotted  and  edged.  In  all 
three  classes  there  are  a  great  many  more  equally  as  good,  I 
dare  eay ;  but  I  have  named  those  I  know  best. — D.,  Deal. 


THE       FRENCH      FOTTNTAINS— LIBEAET    AT 
THE   HOETICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

NEW  A'SB  OLD  CEOCFSES. 
Ik  the  monthly  summary  which  closed  the  last  year  and  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  French  Fountains  (the  worse  luck) 
are  now  definitively  abandoned,  the  amount  subscribed  having 
proved  iiisuilhient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
subscribers  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  subscriptions 
are  now  being  taken.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  it  would  appear 
t!iat  tlie  subscribers  will  unanimously  direct  them  to  be  applied 
in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  fountains  are  now  out  of  question, 
"the  subscription  list  will  still  be  kept  open,  as  it  is  understood 
that  a  number  of  the  Fellows  wlio  would  have  subscribed  for 
bronzes  or  general  decorations  have  refrained  from  subscribing 
30  long  as  the  purchase  of  the  fountains  was  in  doubt." 

There  is  much  more  than  at  first  appears  in  tliat  paragraph. 
The  subscribers  will  most  certainly  not  direct  their  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  bronzes  unanimoufly,  and  I  for  one  do  hereby  protest 
against  any  more  bronzes  or  brass,  except  the  brass  bands,  for 
the  new  garden,  until  we  have  as  good  a  library  as  the  want  of 
brass  deprived  us  of  on  tlie  fall  and  folly  in  Regent  Street.  But 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  let  us  all  join  in  the  one  pursuit 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  science  and  practice  of  gardening — the 
endeavour  to  place  as  good  a  skeleton  of  a  garden  and  scientific 


librai-y  at  South  Kensington  as  there  is  there  now  of  what  a 
town  garden  should  he,  and  which  embraces  the  period  when  the 
sister  arts  went  hand  in  hand  together  with  the  science  and  art 
of  gardening.  I  can  very  well  understand  the  feeling  in  the 
Council  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  library — tliey  all  feel 
our  want  of  it  as  much  as  any  of  us  ;  and  tliey  must  also  know 
the  force  of  the  feeling  which  the  selling  of  the  old  library  raised 
against  the  body.  But  let  us  all  agree  to  forget  what  is  not 
agreeable,  and  let  us  set  on  foot  the  really  agreeable  idea  that 
ours  will  be  the  best  library  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  at  some 
future  time,  if  we  set  about  it  now  with  the  French  fountains' 
subscription  sure  in  hand. 

The  beat  book  I  had  for  the  last  three  months  was  the  book 
on  Crocuses  ;  but  the  Crocuses  themselves  were  still  better. 
From  the  last  day  of  September  to  the  first  day  of  January  I 
have  not  been  without  a  bloom  of  Crocus,  or  a  pot  of  Crocuses 
in  bloom,  outside  of  the  window-sill  facing  the  south,  and  all 
with  four  kinds  of  wild  Crocuses ;  and  the  last  of  them  proojises 
to  run  on  to  near  the  end  of  January.  Well,  then,  what  could 
be  nicer  than  that  for  four  of  the  dullest  months?  for,  if 
October  should  be  fine  and  fresh,  still  it  is  possible  to  keep  back 
the  October- flowering  Crocuses  to  the  beginning  of  November 
by  keeping  the  pots  dry  a  month  longer,  or  by  not  potting  the 
bulbs  so  soon  by  a  month.  Spcciosus  was  the  first  to  bloom 
with  me,  and  it  was  noticed  at  the  time  as  so  much  like  Leuco- 
coryne  ixioides  in  the  light  blue  streaky  colour.  A  botanical 
clergyman  Irom  the  country  wrote  to  me  to  say  his  speeiosus 
was  very  different  from  the  one  I  mentioned  ;  and  so  it  was,  for 
his  sort  is  Parkinson's  pyrenaeus,  which  is  the  same  as  Sir  E. 
Smith's  nudiflorus,  and  is  first  called  speeiosus  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  "English  Botanv,"  vol.  \\.,fig.  2752. 

This  pyreneeus  of  Parkinson  and  nudiflorus  and  speeiosus  of 
Smith  is  the  same  as  the  Crocus  which  is  so  abundant  in  the 
meadows  at  Nottingham.  My  speeiosus  is  the  true  one,  and  was 
so  named  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  3861,  by  Bieberstein, 
after  whom  the  new  Cerastium  Biebersteini  is  called.  Ho  was  a 
Kusaian  botanist. 

Jly  present  new-year  bloomer  looked  so  much  like  the  true  ver- 
sicolor as  to  put  me  in  the  dumps  about  it,  when  the  flower-buds 
made  their  first  appearance  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  is 
the  Crocus  luiperatonius  of  Herbert  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
3871,  and  the  C.  Imperati  of  Tenore,  "  Botanical  Register," 
1993.  It  is  a  native  of  Monte  Pollino  in  Calabria,  and  farther 
south  to  the  very  spot  where  Garibaldi  received  the  ball  into 
his  ankle.  There  are  six  blooms  of  it  now  open  before  me  as  I 
write  this,  and  I  see  nine  more  coming  in  different  stages,  so 
that  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  one  bloom  of  it  at  least  to  the  very 
last  day  of  January,  if  not  well  on  in  February,  as  some  more 
floifer-buds  may  yet  appear  from  among  tlie  foliage,  which  in 
tliis  kind  becomes  2  or  3  inches  long  before  the  flower-buds  come 
up.  In  the  bud  this  beautiful  Crocus  is  a  light  yellow,  or  straw 
colour,  streaked  with  purple-feathered  stripes  on  the  sepals.  The 
inside  of  the  sepals  and  both  sides  of  the  petals  are  of  a  rich 
violet  colour  (saturate  violaceo)  ;  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is 
smooth,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  like  the  eye  in  the  breed  of 
versicolor,  and  the  size  as  large  as  that  of  Prince  Albert. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  desirable  Crocus  coming  naturally  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  besides  reminding  one  of  a  host  of  similar  kinds, 
which  might  be  within  our  reach  if  we  once  adopted  the  notion 
of  cultivating  a  selection  of  them. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  king  of  cross-breeders 
for  them  all,  and  his  kinds  came  quite  true  to  name.  One  of 
them,  for  which  he  had  no  name,  and  which  he  received  from 
Dr.  Herbert's  brother,  is  the  next  on  my  list,  and  the  third 
which  bloomed  with  me.  It  is  odonis,  a  lovely  light  blue 
floiTcr  all  over,  with  a  yellow  bottom,  and  it  bloomed  for  sis 
weeks  from  the  end  of  October,  and  is  a  very  sweet-scented  flower. 
It  is  the  Crocus  longiflorus  of  Rafinesque,  an  Italian  botanist ; 
but  the  name  odorus  was  previously  appUed  to  it  by  another 
Italian,  Bivona  Bernardi,  and  there  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
"Botanical  Register"  for  1841  (?,  fig-  4),  under  the  name 
longiflorus,  togetlier  with  that  of  another  variety  of  it  (fig.  5), 
which  13  a  native  of  Malta. 

The  fourth  kind  of  my  stock  is  bjznntinus,  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  and  one  of  Parkinson's  Crocuses  ;  it  is  also  the  most  curious 
of  all  the  Crocuses,  and  had  several  names— as  hanaticus,  by 
M.  Gay,  of  Paris ;  speeiosus,  of  Reichenbach  ;  and  iridiflorus, 
of  Dr.  Heuffel ;  but  Parkinson's  name,  byzantinus,  having  had 
the  priority,  is  the  right  one.  Before  the  flower  opens  one  might 
;  be  excused  for  taking  it  to  be  speeiosus,  the  coloius  being  much 
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the  same.  When  it  was  fully  open  Dr.  HeufTel  was  very  near 
the  mark  in  nuniinp;  it  iriditlorus  ;  and  M.  Gay,  in  the  "  IJulletin 
de  Fi'russac,"  having  Iiad  it  from  the  Banat  of  Hungary,  and 
probably  through  Dr.  HouHol  or  Visiani,  without  a  name,  was 
not  8u  far  out  either  in  naming  it  banaticus  ;  but  Fai-kinson  had 
it  tlirough  Constantinople,  so  it  may  have  a  long  hilly  range 
from  tile  Banat  eastwards. 

Well,  the  oldest  Croeus  is  still  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
singular  flower  of  them  all,  and  mine  possessed  a  most  singular 
feature  whieh  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  author  as  far  as  1 
know.  All  my  flowers,  nine  or  ten,  had  four  large  spreading 
sepals,  the  first  true  irid  flower  I  had  ever  seen  with  so  many, 
and  some  had  four  petals,  and  some  only  the  usual  number — 
three.  These  petals  are  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  sepals,  and 
only  about  one-half  their  size  ;  they  stand  apart  in  the  eeiitre, 
erect  and  not  spreading,  and  at  a  sliort  distance  look  very  much 
like  some  Iris.  Two  good  gardeners  mistook  my  flowers  for 
Iris.  This  and  the  Cloth  of  Silver  of  Parkinson  had  both  been 
long  lost  until  they  were  introduced  again  by  Dr.  Herbert, 
and  many  such,  as  it  would  appear,  only  to  be  lost  again  after 
his  own  loss  to  scientifle  gardening. 

The  twelve  kinds  I  had  from  the  far  north  are  all  growin?, 
but  none  of  them  are  autumnal  or  winter  bloomers  ;  and  they 
may,  probably,  turn  out  to  be  merely  garden  seedlings,  for  I  have 
no  naiiies  yet  for  theia,  and  I  am  afraid  the  names  have  been  lost. 
But  the  old  story  a^raiii.  I  want  more  kinds  of  Crocuses,  and 
I  want  no  seedling  Crocus  but  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
Mr.  W.  Paul  exh;bii'  i  ihe  spring  before  last  before  the  Floral 
Committee,  and  winch  1  booked  as  so  much  larger  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Any  kinds  of  Crocus  to  bloom  from  September 
to  February  I  want,  except  speciosus,  odorus,  byzantinus,  and 
Imperatonius,  and  any  kind  I  may  obtain  shall  not  be  lost 
again  for  the  next  generation  after  me  ;  but  I  would  give  a  fair 
price  for  any  authentic  kind  of  the  race  of  autumn  bloomers. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  remark,  that  the 
three  weeks  next  ensuing  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  to 
pot  Crocuses  from  the  open  border,  so  as  to  have  thoni  without 
much  forcing  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  they  will  be 
from  the  open  ground.  If  the  patches  or  rows  of  Crocuses  have 
been  down  twelve  months,  or  a  number  of  years,  the  best  part  of 
their  roots  is  made  before  the  middle  of  January,  and  the 
leaves  are  nearly  on  the  surface  by  this  time,  in  such  a  mild 
season  as  this,  and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that  all  the 
difli^uliies  of  learning  to  force  Crocuses  vanish  in  practice.  No 
one,  therefore,  need  wait  one  day  longer  at  trying  his  or  her 
maiden  efl'ort  at  "  early  forcing,"  a  subject  which  is  music  to 
the  ears  of  an  old  gardener.  So  much  is  it  ao  in  my  own  instance, 
that  the  fire  for  keeping  the  seedlings  on  the  move  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  "  the  early  forcing,"  while  the  fire  to  keep  off  the 
frost  is  of  little  or  no  account.  But  when  I  was  in  the  very  full 
of  it,  and  had  all  sorts  of  bidbs  and  of  Crocuses  in  forcing,  I 
never  missed  lifting  a  certain  number  of  patches  about  this  time 
in  addition  ;  and  with  the  same  treatment  as  with  forcing 
Asparagus  I  could  always  reckon  on  as  early  a  bloom  and  a 
better  one  than  that  from  potting  dried  bulbs  after  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  A  mild,  moist  bottom  heat  was  maintained, 
and  the  lights  were  slid  down  all  day  and  tilted  at  night ;  but 
on  the  window-sill  this  style  of  early  forcing  is  almost  as  good 
as  any.  D.  Beaton. 


MELON  CULTURE. 

"F.  B."  has  a  greenhouse  and  a  two-light  frame,  the  command 
of  plenty  of  stable  manure,  a  good  ttiff  loam  in  hi.s  kitchen 
garden,  leaf  mould,  and  access  to  road-scrapings,  and  he  asks 
if  with  these,  being  quite  a  novice,  whether  he  can  grow  Melons ; 
and,  if  he  can,  how  and  where  he  should  raise  the  plants. 

Our  reply  may  be  useful  to  many  similarly  placed. 

First,  fok  Modbrately  Eaely  Melon3. — Begin  now,  and 
having  obtained  two  good  cartloads  of  stable  manure,  throw  it 
together  into  a  heap,  mixing  the  short  and  the  long  regularly 
together,  and  watering  if  the  straw  part  is  very  dry,  and  beating 
it  down  if  there  is  much  straw  matter  iu  it.  Make  the  heap  in 
a  square  shape  in  preference  to  a  cone.  AVhen  finished,  throw 
a  barrowload  or  two  of  long  litter  over  it,  to  cause  it  to  heat 
sooner  and  more  regularly.  In  ten  days  or  so  you  will  see  the 
heat  steaming  nicely.  Kemove  the  straw  covering  and  lay  it 
carefully  aside,  and  turn  the  whole  heap  over  carefully,  placing 
the  top  at  the  bottom,  and  the  outsides  in  the  middle,  shaking 
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it  all  regularly,  and  watering  only  with  Ihe  rose  of  a  pot  where 
the  manure  seems  dried  and  parched,  and  cover  all  over  again 
with  the  long  litter.  In  about  the  same  lime,  less  or  more 
according  to  the  weather,  turn  the  heap  again  and  cover  as 
before,  and  most  likely,  in  a  week  or  so,  the  manure  will  be 
sweet  and  fit  for  your  bed.  Whilst  these  preparations  are 
being  made,  take  half  a  dozi-n  bnn-owloads  of  your  garden  loam, 
a  spit  below  the  surface  would  be  best,  and  put  it  in  any  place 
where  it  can  be  well  aired  and  dried.  Place  also  along  with 
it  a  barrowload  of  road-scrapings,  if  free  from  weeds  and  very 
fresh  leaves ;  and  one  barrowload  of  wcU-rotted  sweet  leaf 
mould.  These  will  be  quite  suflicient  for  forming  a  ridge  or 
two  mounds  in  the  centre  of  your  bed.  Whilst  this  is  goinj; 
on,  the  dung  froui  the  stables  will  have  accumulated  to  a  load 
or  two— say  two  loads.  Then  fix  upon  a  site  for  your  two-light 
frame,  and  choose  one  where  moisture  will  not  accumulate,  and 
mark  out  a  piece  of  ground,  at  least  18  inches  longer  and 
18  inches  wider  than  the  size  of  your  frame.  Shake  on  this  the 
long  unsweetened  dung  from  the  stables,  keeping  the  sides  and 
ends  plumb  or  perpendicular,  and  then  build  upon  that  the  fine 
sweetened  dung  you  have  been  preparing.  If  your  frame  is 
rather  shallow,  you  may  make  the  sides  in  which  the  frame 
stands  higher  than  the  interior  of  the  bed  by  6  to  12  inches, 
and  that  will  give  you  more  room  for  soil,  for  the  top  of  the  soil 
should  not  be  nearer  the  glass  than  from  15  to  18  inches.  The 
soil  should  not  be  less  iu  depth  than  from  15  to  18  inches.  Put 
on  the  frame  as  soon  as  the  bed  has  been  made.  If  the  bed  has 
been  equally  beaten  it  will  sink  equally  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  wait 
a  few  days  to  see,  and  let  the  heat  rise  nicely  and  regularly. 
Then  you  may  put  in  your  aired  soil,  either  as  a  ridge  along 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  or  as  a  mound  of  two  or  three  barrow- 
loads  in  the  centre  of  each  light.  As  soon  as  this  soil  is  warm, 
and  from  the  clear  condensed  drops  of  water  on  the  sash-bars 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  bod  you  can  reckon  tliat  all  is  safe, 
you  turn  out  your  plants,  either  along  the  bed  or  two  or  three 
in  the  centre  of  each  light.  These  plants  we  are  supposing  that 
you  beg  or  borrow  from  some  neighbouring  gardener ;  if  not, 
then  sow  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  up,  pot-ofT,  and  plant-out  at 
above  ;  but  thus  you  will  lose  much  time.  By  the  above  mode, 
and  using  the  stable  manure  for  linings  when  the  heat  declines, 
you  may  have  two  crops  of  Melons  from  that  frame  before  the 
nights  become  very  cold  in  the  autumn. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the  ridge  or  hills,  the  frame  may  be 
partly  or  wholly  filled  with  mould,  using  well-aired  soil  round 
the  hills,  and  the  rather  stiff  soil  of  your  gai-den  trodden  firna 
for  the  rest,  and  putting  no  manure  with  it  unless  it  is  very 
poor  indeed.  In  the  directions  in  late  Numbers  to  which  you 
allude,  we  do  not  agree  cither-  in  the  mode  of  stopping  detailed, 
or  in  the  rich  soil  stated  to  have  been  used.  But  the  reasons 
for  this  have  been  repeatedly  given,  and  you  must  exercise  your 
own  judgment. 

You  seem  anxious  to  do  everything  for  your  plants  yoorself, 
and  therefore  we  may  state  that  you  may  raise  your  own  plants 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  sosv  now,  if  you  would  make  a  email 
wooden  hot-water  box  for  yourself — say  2  feet  square  and 
18  inches  deep,  or,  better  still,  15  inches  in  front  and  20  inches 
at  back.  Fasten  a  tin,  or  plate-iron  bottom  across  the  box, 
G  inches  above  the  lower  bottom,  and  on  that  plate  place  some 
rough  sand,  &c.,  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon.  The  six-inch 
space  below  to  be  filled  with  a  box,  or  drawer  of  zinc,  tin,  or 
plate-iron,  which  you  can  empty  or  fill  at  pleasure.  From 
3  to  4-  inches  of  hot  water — say  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  with  a  covering  of  the  glass  lid  at  night,  give  plenty  of 
heat  for  the  Melons,  and  interfere  nothing  with  the  plants  in 
the  greenhouse,  as  a  little  more  air  could  easily  be  given  just 
opposite  the  box.  The  temperature  of  the  box  should  range 
from  G5"  to  TO",  with  a  rise  of  from  10°,  15°,  or  20°  in  sunshine. 

The  bottom  temperature  of  the  dung-bed  should  average  80°, 
the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  bed  at  night  may  range 
from  fiC  to  C>5' ;  if  as  much  as  70"  leave  a  little  air  on.  In 
favourable  weather  give  air  early  in  the  morning,  and  then,  if 
the  sun  raises  the  atmospheric  heat  to  80"  or  85",  it  will  be  afl 
the  better.  Shading  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  in  sudden 
changes.     Much  has  lately  been  said  as  to  watering. 

A  Second  Mode  fok  Sectjhino  one  Good  Chop  with 
Little  Troublk. — Secure  plants  by  the  second  or  third  week 
in  May,  either  by  begging,  buying,  or  raising  them  in  the 
greenhouse  as  above  described,  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  box  in 
the  first  week  of  April.  Choose  an  open  place  for  the  box, 
excavate  the  earth  some  9  inches  deep,  placing  the  earth  round. 
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eo  Uiat  the  hollowed  space  will  be  about  18  inches  deep.  Place 
a  few  barrowloads  of  litter  on  the  bottom,  and  then  two  cart- 
loads of  dung,  thrown  together  about  the  1st  of  April,  but  not 
80  iijuch  sweetened  as  in  the  first  case.  Get  tliat  into  the  hole 
by  the  1st  of  May,  put  jour  frame  on  with  the  earth  close  to 
theoutsidis,  allow  the  heat  to  rise,  level  the  surface  nicely,  cover 
with  15  inches  of  your  stiff  loam,  let  the  sun  have  full  access 
during  the  day,  and  cover  up  at  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil 
from  heat  and  sun  is  about  80*^  turn  out  your  plants,  tread  the 
soil  firm,  and  attend  to  air-aiving,  &c.,  as  necessary  ;  in  fact, 
the  training  and  air-giving  wi:!  be  pretty  r.early  all  the  trouble. 
The  dung  may  be  used  less  sweet,  because  covering  the  bed  all 
over  with  soil,  and  tramping  it  firm,  especially  near  the  sides, 
will  prevent  all  steam  from  rising.  To  prevent  cracking,  keep 
the  surface  loose  for  half  an  inch  or  so  in  depth. 

A  Thikd  akd  Easibe  Mode. — Set  your  frame  full  south, 
raise  it  up  behind,  so  as  to  give  the  glass  roof  an  angle  of  70° 
instead  of  80°,  which  is  the  usual  slope  for  a  frame.  The 
raising  the  ground  for  the  frame  to  stand  on  will  do  all  that; 
then  remove  some  6  inches  or  more  of  tlie  natural  soil,  and 
supply  with  fresh  incorporated  with  the  old.  About  the  middle 
of  May  keop  the  frame  shut,  and  cover-up  with  mat  or  tarpaulin, 
in  cold  nights.  Tlie  soil  inside  will  soon  become  warm  from 
the  sun  alone;  turn  the  soil  frequently,  so  that  it  may  be  heated 
all  througli,  and  by  the  Sth  or  10th  of  June  turn  out  the 
Melon  plants  that  had  been  raised  and  hardened-oif  by  degrees 
in  the  greenhouse.  By  such  means,  in  the  climate  of  Reading, 
where  you  reside,  you  may  obtain  fine  ilelons  through  the 
autumn. 

The  ForiiTH  Plan  is  what  you  should  try  if  you  wish  to 
astonish  your  friends  by  giving  them  plenty  of  Melons  as  proofs 
of  your  good  will.  Your  greenhouse  is  30  by  18  feet ;  you  do 
not  say  whether  you  have  Vines  in  it  or  not,  we  presume  not. 
You  do  not  say  where  your  heating  medium  is;  we  shall,  for 
argument's  sake,  presume  it  is  near  the  front.  Well,  in  this 
case  we  would  sow  the  seeds  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  April, 
even  if  you  should  ivant  a  second  hot-water  box  for  the  seed- 
lings, which,  in  this  case,  should  be  potted  singly.  By  the 
1st  of  June  all  the  hardy  greenhouse  plants  may  be  moved  out 
of  doors  to  a  sheltered  place.  Such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Epacris, 
and  even  Camellias  may  be  left  at  the  back,  a  little  shaded  until 
they  hflvo  formed  their  wood,  and  then  be  hardened-oil"  by  de- 
grees. If  floral  decoration  were  deemed  necessary,  then  grow  such 
annuals  as  Cockscombs  (common  and  feathered),  Portulacas,&o., 
and  euch  tuberous-rooted  plants  as  Gloxinias  and  Aehimenes, 
which  will  keep  in  a  cool  dry  state  in  winter.  Then  we  would 
have  twelve  large  pots,  set  near  or  over  the  heating  medium  in 
front  of  tlie  house,  each  pot  about  15  inches  in  diameter  at 
least,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
yoiu'  good  loamy  soil,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  little  sweet  leaf 
mould.  When  the  soil  is  warmed,  tm-n  out  a  stifl'  stout 
single  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  large  pot,  water  and  shade  a 
little  for  a  few  days  until  it  is  growing  freely,  and  fasten  the 
shoot  to  a  string  or  rod,  keeping  it  always,  at  the  least, 
15  inches  from  the  glass.  We  prefer,  for  this  work,  that  each 
plant  should  have  only  one  shoot  or  stem,  and  that  this  should 
be  a  secondary  and  not  the  primary  slioot  of  the  plant.  This 
was  all  recently  explained,  but  we  will  recapitulate  thus  far. 
The  primary  shoot  is  the  leading  upright  shoot  of  the  seedling 
which  the  Melon  sends  up  as  naturally  as  the  Oak.  But  we  do 
"^not  let  this  grow;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen 
■  after  two  or  tliree  rough  leaves  are  visible,  the  point  is  nipped- 
out  with  a  penknife.  This,  of  course,  seems  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  plant  for  a  little  ;  hut  we  have  an  object  in  view.  Ere 
long  two  or  three  incipient  shoots  will  appear  instead  of  one. 
All  are  nipped-out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  when  very 
small,  except  one,  and  this  one  we  train  and  grow  on  from  the 
pot,  until,  from  the  space  at  our  command,  the  shoot  is  from 
S  to  6  feel  in  length  before  stopping  it  at  all.  From  every  leaf 
of  that  shoot,  or  nearly  so,  at  tlio  point  where  the  leaf  joins 
tho  stem,  wiuld  come  first  a  little  bud  and  then  a  shoot,  what 
we  think  w.^s  previously  called  a  tertiary  shoot  ;  and  if  we 
uipped-ont  the  point  of  our  main  shoot,  to  throw  strength  into 
these  side  tertiary  ones,  almost  every  one  of  them  would  show 
I'ruit.  We  do  not  stop  tlie  main  secondary  stem  so  soon,  and 
we  pick-out  every  one  of  these  incipient  "buds  or  shoots  for 
more  than  half  the  length  of  what  we  intend  the  stem  to  he, 
because  we  do  not  wish  our  space  to  be  filled  with  small  shoots 
and  foliage,  and  because  we  wish  our  plant  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous  bi-fore  any  fruit   shows.     For  this  purpose,  when  we 


do  stop  the  point  of  our  stem,  we  leave  from  six  and  onwards 
of  these  young  shoots  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  unpicked-out, 
and  these  then  come  strong,  show  fruit  boldly,  and  then  them- 
selves are  stopped  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  So  much  for 
the  front  of  the  house.  But  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  cover 
the  whole  house  with  Melons,  by  having  another  range  of  pots 
on  the  stage  at  the  back,  which  would  give  i)  feet  of  roof  for 
each  row,  or  a  row  might  be  placed  likewise  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  which,  in  addition  to  the  front  glass  if  there  is  any, 
and  the  length  of  the  upright  glass,  will  give  fully  6  feet  ol  roof 
for  each  set  of  Melon  plants. 

Be  it  clearly  understood  that,  in  disbudding  as  above  recom- 
mended, care  should  be  taken  that  the  older  leaves  on  the  stem 
should  not  be  injured.  All  that  is  necessary  to  turn  such  a 
greenhouse  into  a  first-rate  melonry,  is  the  removing  all  plants 
that  extra  heat  would  injure,  and  then  using  as  mucti  fire  heat 
as  would  secure  an  average  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°.  If 
a  little  air  is  left  on  at  night,  and  more  given  early  in  the 
mornmg,  the  plants  will  stand  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun 
heat  without  injury;  60°  would  do  at  night  if  the  roots  had 
bottom  heat,  but  with  nit  that,  and  as  the  pots  will  cool  by 
radiation  and  evaporation,  we  would,  in  such  cases,  approve 
of  from  65°  to  70°.  We  know  that  fruit  thus  obtained  will, 
in  general,  be  much  superior  to  those  raised  on  dung-beds. 
We  forgot  to  mention  that,  in  trying  Melons  without  any  hot 
dung  below  the  soil,  the  frame  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  enclose  sun  heat,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overwater,  and  at  any  rate  to  prevent  the  surface  being 
deluged  or  sloppy.  A  few  open  drain  tiles  set  upright,  furnished 
with  plugs,  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  soil  beneath  moist 
enough,  whilst  the  surface  is  dry.  A  flooring  of  slates  over 
the  soil  would  also  absorb  and  then  radiate  the  heat.  These 
remarks  apply  to  your  specific  circumstances,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  both  to  give  more  details  if  necessary,  and  to  hear  of  your 
success.  R.  Fisu. 


APRICOTS  IN  OECHAED-HOUSES. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  ])ut  "  CoNSTAitT  SuE- 
scribeb"  in  the  way  of  succeeding  with  Apricots  under  glass. 

My  trees  have  generally  been  too  much  crowded  witH  fruit 
for  some  years  past,  and  particularly  in  18G0  and  1861 ;  but  in 
1862,  in  spite  of  wliat  I  thought  to  be  good  management,  there 
was  a  failure,  and  on  my  large  trees  I  had  hut  half  a  crop,  or 
barely  that.  Now  I  knew,  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom  in 
April,  that  the  dull,  still,  cloudy,  moist  weather  was  most  un- 
favourable to  the  poUeu  being,  as  it  should  be,  dry  and  dusty, 
and  so  I  gave  a  portion  of  air  to  the  house,  even  when  the 
nights  were  frosty,  so  as  to  prevent  stagnation.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  I  did,  the  blossoms  dropped  by  thousands,  leaving 
but  a  scanty  crop  of  fruit.  I  did  not,  as  usual  with  us  frail 
mortals,  "  do  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;"  I  ought,  on  observing 
such  unfavourable  weather,  to  have  had  a  pan  of  charcoal 
lighted  at  9  A.5r.,  have  kept  all  the  doors  and  ventilators  open, 
so  as  to  have  brought  on  active  currents  of  dry  air,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  a  bright  fire  always  does.  The  pan  should  have  been 
replenished  with  fresh  charcoal  at  7  P.M.,  and  this  kept  buraing 
all  night,  wilii  all  the  ventilators  open.  Three  or  four  days  of 
such  treatment  would  have  made  nearly  every  blossom  set. 
Dry,  briskly-moving  air,  no  matter  if  cold,  as  long  as  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  descend  below  27°,  is  most  necessary  to  the 
setting  of  Apricot  blossoms.  Just  let  us  imagine  the  hills  of 
the  Caucasus,  "the  mountains  there  to  the  top  being  covered 
with  Apricot  trees  ;"  and  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  March 
day  there,  when  the  Apricot  trees  are  in  the  full  glory  of  their 
blossoming — a  dry,  cold,  biting  wind,  with  a  bright  sun,  and 
the  air  full  of  the  impalpable  pollen  dust.  The  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  atmospherical  state  must  exist  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  where  the  Apricot  is  so 
abundant.  Well,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  give  our  Apricot  trees, 
when  in  full  bloom,  a  humble  imitation  of  the  climates  in  which 
they  succeed  so  well  ? 

As  to  the  effects  of  frost  on  the  blossoms  of  Apricot  trees,  it 
is,  when  the  trees  are  under  glass,  of  much  less  consequence 
than  moist  stagnant  air,  and  I  can  illustrate  this  very  pointedly. 
Last  July  I  happened  to  be  looking  into  one  of  my  hedge-houses, 
those  most  useful  structures.  In  one  of  them,  with  a  Beech 
hedge  for  its  back  wall,  about  8  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  for 
its  front  wall,  about  4  feet  high,  I  found  some  bushes  of  Moorpark 
Apricots  in  13  inch  pols;  these  vfere  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  producing  ripe  shoots  early  in  tho  sonson  for  buildinr:. 
Tht>  borders  in  tliia  house  in  spring  wore  dust,  for  they  lii"l  hiul 
no  water  for  cix  months.  To  my  surprise  I  i'mnid  llieso  trei^a 
full  of  fruit,  so  mueli  so  tliat  ft  tree  only  18  inches  high  h»d  cm 
it  two  dozen.  Tiiis  led  me  to  look  into  the  matter  so  us  to 
account  for  their  fertility,  as  I  felt  assured  that  they  must  have 
stood  in  a  very  («lcl,  windy,  dry  pluce  ;  as  the  trees  liad  Imd  but 
little  water,  owing  to  these  houses  being  a  long  way  from  the 
house,  and  had  thus  been  partially  overlooked  ;  and  as  it  was 
thouglit  necessary  to  give  them  a  soaking  of  water  only  wluni 
they  commenced  growing,  the  fruit  being  a  matter  of  no  nnport, 
for  the  houses  were  open  to  the  numerous  boys  working  in  the 
grounds. 

I  found  on  referrint;  to  my  journal  the  following  memoranda 
taken  when  the  Apricot  trees  were  in  full  bloom  in  April  la«t :  — 
"April  12th,  cold  and  dry.  13th,  ditto  ;  frost  severe,  thermo- 
meter registered  24°.  15th,  frost  severe  ;  thermometer  at  23°." 
Now,  in  these  hedge-ho\i«es  the  temperature  in  a  frosty  night 
is  never  more  than  2°  above  that  in  the  open  air,  and  often 
only  1°  ;  so  that  we  have  Apricot  blossoms  in  a  dry  airy  place 
sustaining  at  leiist  7°  of  frost  without  injury.  1  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  simple  fact — it  bears  out  all  that  I  have  ever  said  about 
the  necessity  of  giving  Apricot  trees  while  in  bloom  constant 
air  and  abundance  of  it.  A  neighbour  of  mine  is  now  eo  sitis- 
fied  of  this,  that  ho  declares  his  potted  Apricot  trees  shall  be 
placed  out  of  doors  daily  in  dry  weather  while  they  are  blos- 
soming, and  even  all  night  if  the  weather  be  mild,  removing 
them  to  the  house  only  when  the  niglits  aie  frosty.  Apricot 
trees  in  orchard-houses,  as  soon  as  cuUivL\tors  will  cease  to  take 
"  too  much  care  "  by  keeping  their  houses  closed  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  will  be  held  in  higher  eslimaton  than  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit — they  are  so  beautiful  in  tlieir  blossoms  and 
foliage,  and  their  fruit  is  of  such  higli  excellenee. 

There  is  something  droll  in  m.y  friend  Pearson  recommending 
us  to  water  the  blossoms.  If  wo  wish  the  dust  to  liy  we  do 
not  water  our  roads  :  eri/o,  if  we  wish  the  jiollen  to  lly  and 
"  bo  as  dust  "  we  must  not  water  the  flowers  of  our  Apricot 
trees.  JJul  doubtless  he  has  some  good  reason  to  urge  for  the 
practice. 

In  referring  to  the  habitats  of  the  Apricot  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  Dr.  Hooker,  when  travelling  in  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  Moreeroft,  who  travelled  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  far  east,  found  Apricots  so  abundant  in  the  hilly  distriet.s 
as  to  form  an  article  of  food  for  the  inhabitants.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  and  from  my  experience  here,  I  am  inclined  to 
dry  culture  for  the  Apricot  under  glass. — Thos.  Biyisiis. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  tho  Crystal  Palaco  Company 
again  holding  Chrysantlieinura  Exhibitions.  If  they  do  not, 
Stoke  Novvington  will  still  be  loyal  and  hold  its  seventeenth 
annual  Exliibition,  and  this  is  still  equal  to  any. — H.  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  the  excellent  article  on  Chrysanthemums  hy  "H.,  Deal,''' 
is  a  sentence  which,  if  not  corrected,  would  lead  many  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Chrysanthemum  was  not  thought  Very  highly  uf 
by  the  patrons  of  fi'irioulture.  The  sentence  I  mean  docs  not 
emanate  from  "  D."  himself,  but  is  what  he  quotes  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  that  because 
no  few  persons  went  to  the  Gardens  on  that  day  the  wisdom  of 
not  having  a  Chrysanthemum  show  was  patent. 

J,  as  an  exhibitor,  can  only  say  there  were  three  or  four  times 
as  mnny  visitors  as  I  expected  to  seo,  thiuk'ng  that  a  dull 
Kovemher  day  would  only  draw  th.o  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  tew  exhiottora.  I  was,  however,  agreeably  surprised, 
and  the  interest  ti.ken  in  tho  ievv  plants  and  cut  tlowere  was 
evident  to  any  oiiserver.  At  larj^e  exhibitions  I  have  never 
noticed  the  'lowers  and  plants  more  severely  criticised,  th*^  ladii;s 
especially  taking  great  interest  in  them  and  carefully  inspecting 
the  whole.  The  writer  of  the  sentence  in  question  evidently 
drew  a  wrong  conclusion  in  comparing  this  small  meeting  witli 
an  exhibition. 

I  would  ask,  Was  not  the  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Exliibi- 
tion of  November,  1861,  a  decided  success  ?  I,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  grow  Chrysanthemums,  object  most  strenuously  to 
the  sentence  ijuoted,  and  if  not  contradict.-d  it  might  lead 
many  persons  to  suppose  that  a  Chrysantliemum  Exhibition  is 
not  a  source  of  attraction,  or  that  the  growtli  of  tliis  popular 
flower  is  declining ;  whereas  every  year  brings  an  accession  of 
cultivators  and  exiiibitors.  The  Crystal  Pal.ice  exhibitions  of 
this  flower  wem  always  well  attended,  taking  the  season  into 
consideration,  oid  I  think,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  were 
not  unsuccessful.    la  the  presOit  year  I  hope  to  see  both  the 


STRENGTH  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 

I  PTiOfM)  feel  much  obliged,  and  I  think  many  of  your 
readers  would  be  so  too,  by  some  correct  and  minute  informal  icm 
as  to  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  say  for  pot  Vines.  All  agree  il  it 
to  use  it  too  strong  is  an  evil,  and  if  too  weak  it  may  be  of  no 
appreciable  advantage. 

Xow,  taking  Peruvian  guano  as  a  manure  of  most  general 
suitability  .and  known  average  strength,  what  quantity  of  guano 
should  be  dissolved  (so  far  as  it  will  dissolve)  in  four  gallons  of 
water  to  make  a  solution  sufficiently  weak  to  use  freely  twice 
a-week  ?  Or,  would  it  be  belter  to  use  a  still  weaker  solution 
three  times  a-weck  ?  in  either  case  allowing  the  intermediate 
waterings  to  be  from  soft  water. 

For  convenience  last  summer  I  stirred-up  G  lbs.  of  guano  in 
about  a  hogshead  of  soft  water,  diluting  the  solution  as  I  used 
it.  But  during  the  warm  weather  a  considerable  fermentation 
took  place,  which  must  have  materially  altered  the  chenii'jal 
conditions  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  guano  ;  but  whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse  I  cannot  tell,  and  should  like  to  know. 
I  think  this  is  worth  consideration,  for  it  is  certainly  much  more 
convenient  to  use  a  bowlful  of  a  strong  solution  with  each  pot  of 
water  at  the  time  of  using  than  to  be  continually  mixing-up 
fresh  parcels  of  guano  and  water. — Pampixus. 

[The  subject  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attemion. 
For  four  gallons  of  water  wo  should  consider  three  ounces  of 
gunno  quite  strong  enough  for  pot  Vines.  In  fact,  we  would 
prefer  two  ounces.  If  mixed  long  beforeliand,  the  barrel  should 
be  covered.  \'ou  will  find  varying  the  manure  u-eful — as  half 
a  bushel  of  soot  to  a  barrel,  a  bushel  of  sheep-droppings  to  a 
barrel,  and  if  fermented  all  tlie  better. 

For  Vines  in  pots  we  know  no  artificial  manure  more  easily 
applicable  than  superphosphate  of  lime.  You  may  ]>ut  an  ounce 
of  this  over  the  surface  of  the  pot  and  pour  the  water  over  it, 
and  put  another  ounce  on  in  a  fortnight :  it  wiil  do  no  liarui. 
The  semo  quantity  of  guana  put  on  tho  surface-soil  of  a  pot 
would  be  apt  to  kill  the  plant.  Except  when  we  use  guano, 
which  we  rarhcr  prefer  keeping  dry  before  using  it,  we  prefer  all 
oilier  manures  to  be  in  eolution  for  some  time,  and  to  reduce 
them  in  strength  as  we  use  thcm.J 


HOETICULTUEAL  SHOWS  IN  THE   NORT^; 
OF  IRELAND. 

All  horticultural  exhibitions  when  well  conducted  by  those 
who  take  upon  themselves  such  r. spousibility,  are  a  source  of 
pleasure,  not  only  to  those  who  pay  tlieir  admission  fee  at  the 
entrance  gate  and  are  exclusively  bent  upon  sight-eeeing,  but 
also  to  the  gardener,  who  with  all  his  c.-ti',  toil,  and  anxiety,  has 
watched  the  progress  of  his  plants  and  fruit  for  many  long 
anxious  weeks.  He  is  most  delighted,  not  only  in  viewing  his 
own  productions,  but  likewise  the  productions  of  hi:<  more  sue 
cessful  neighboui-,  whose  success  only  stimulates  iiim  to  fiiith'-i" 
exertions.  But  when  I  assert  that  these  exhibitions  ars  fr(&* 
quently  conducted  (in  this  purt)  on  principles  which  in  the  ead 
must  prove  most  prejudicial  to  their  success,  I  am  giving  arj 
opinion  founded  upon  observation. 

These  exhibitions  ought  to  be  of  an  open  character,  and  iiof 
conducted,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  upon  a  principle  of  e<- 
clusiveness.  I  will  briefly  illustrate  this  by  examples  from  tliifc 
district. 

Being  desirous  of  advancing  the  interests  of  horticullurc  ill 
my  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  town 
where  tho  Shew  was  held,  desiring  him  to  pay  the  Hinmal  eu1>» 
scription  requisite  to  entitle  me  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  fruit, 
which  my  noble  employer  most  willingly  allowed  me  to  take. 
The  friend  in  question  took  my  subscription  to  the  Hecretary, 
who  refused  me  permission  to  exhibit  my  employer's  property  in 
my  own  name,  as  he  (uiy  employer)  was  not  a  regular  sub- 
scriber. When  I  heard  the  decision  of  the  Committee  I  thought 
such  proceedings  most  unfair ;  but  when  I  examined  the  re]>ort 
of  the  Show  a  .'^hort  time  afterwards  in  the  newspapers,  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  my  exclusion,  for  two  of  the  Committee- 
men (gcntlemeu'*  gardeners),  received  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
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principal  piizes !  Now,  the  advancement  of  horticulture  must 
be  quite  foreign  to  this  Society's  views,  otherwise  such  a  display 
would  have  never  occurred. 

At  another  Sliow  nearer  home,  in  which  my  nohle  employer 
takes  a  most  lively  interest,  and  to  wliich  he  desired  me  to  send 
all  I  possibly  could  to  make  the  Exhibition  as  attractive  as 
possible,  I  forwarded  a  rather  extensive  collection  of  both 
plants  and  fruit,  naturally  expecting  that  I  sliould  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  all  the  fruit  classes;  but  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
upointment  in  only  being  allowed  to  take  one  prize  in  a  class  : 
however  inferior  any  dish  or  collection  miglit  be,  that  actually 
was  awarded  the  second  prize,  in  comparison  to  those  against 
them.  I  consider  tliis  a  most  obnoxious  rule,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  expunged  from  the  Society's  schedule  the  better  for  its 
interests. 


This  same  Society  had  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  aU  prize  fruit 
was  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society  when  the  Exhibition 
closed  ;  but  what  gardener,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  venture 
to  exhibit  his  employer's  produce  with  such  an  outrageous  rule  as 
this  in  force  ?  Why  not  claim  all  the  prize  plants  ?  the  Com- 
mittee would  then  be  able  to  furnish  their  greenhouses  eco- 
nomically. The  worthy  Secretary  of  this  Society  does  not 
consider  the  gardener  in  the  least  entitled  to  the  puny  awards  in 
the  shape  ol  pr  zes  ;  but  forwards  them  all  to  the  gardener's 
employer,  tlius  leaving  the  exhibitor  no  alternatiTe  but  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket,  which  is  no  trifle  when 
some  of  the  exhibitors  have  to  convey  their  plants  a  long  distance 
by  water,  and  be  from  home  three  days  and  nights.  I  wonder 
how  you  southerners  would  endure  such  mismanagement  as 
this. — A  Practical  Gaedbkee,  Ireland. 


BEATON'S  GOOD-GEACIOUS  DOUBLE  BEDDING  PANSY. 


Tai  long-lost  DoubloPurplePansy  has  been  frequently  alluded 
to  in  our  columns,  and  was  figured  and  described  in  the  "  Florist 
and  Pomologist"  of  December  last;  but  that  our  readers  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  this  highly  ornamental  plawt,  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a  representation  of  its  appear- 
ance. The  stock  of  this  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  of  Holborn,  who  have  given  it  the  name  of  Beaton's 


Good- Gracious  Double  Bedding  Pansy,  by  which  appellation  we 
trust  it  will  become  as  generally  known  as  it  deserves.  The 
outer  or  guard  petals  of  the  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  good 
Pansv,  and  the  inner  gradually  diminish  towards  the  centre, 
forming  a  double  flower.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  will 
form  a  valuable  plant  for  beds  and  borders,  more  especially  as 
we  understand  that  it  has  proved  a  profuse  bloomer. 
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LENGTH  OF  HOT-WATEK  PIPING  IlEQUIRED 
FOR  HEATING. 

CiN'  you  kindly  inform  me  whetlier  two  lengths  of  tlirfe- 
inch  pipe  (each  9  feet),  one  flovf,  and  one  return,  would  heat  a 
small  pit  for  stove  plants ;  the  pit  being  10  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide,  1-  feet  high  in  front,  6  feet  high  at  back  ?  And  how  much 
larger  could  I  have  the  pit,  supposing  four-inch  pipes  to  be 
used  ?— A.  B.C. 

[If  you  use  no  covering  for  the  glass  you  need  about  40  feet 
at  least  of  piping  for  such  a  stove-pit ;  if  four-inch  pipes  the 
least  you  could  have  would  be  about  30  feet.] 


A  FE^Y  WORDS  TO  YOUNG  GARDENERS  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  ATTENTION. 

If  gardeners  are  still  wanting  in  intelligence,  it  is  not  because 
enough  has  not  lately  been  said  of  our  evident  deficiencies,  of 
the  knowledge  we  ought  to  possess,  and  of  the  education  which 
the  young  especially  ought  to  receive.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
have  even  too  mucli  of  a  good  thing.  A  man  may  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  labourer,  wlio  uses  well  his  few  volumes 
may  have  more  intellect  and  wisdom  than  his  neighbour  who 
possesses  a  large  library.  The  very  range  and  the  extent  of 
accomplishments  and  attainments  may  so  dwarf  the  intellect  as 
to  render  it  unfit  to  concentrate  its  force  on  any  definite  object : 
nay,  tlie  very  extent  of  the  fields  traversed,  if  we  have  not  obtained 
enough  of  knowledge  to  show  us  our  own  great  deficiencies, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  self-sufficient,  and  lead  us  to 
look  over  or  contemn  the  simpler  elements  of  knowledge. 
Talk  of  gardening  being  a  learned  profession  as  much  as  you 
please  ;  make  that  learning  if  you  will  the  groundwork  for  the 
social  elevation  of  gardeners,  but  forget  not  that  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  departments  of  science  will  prove  no  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  unremitting  attention,  the  want  of 
concentration  of  purpose  to  devise,  and  of  activity  of  hands  and 
feet  to  execute.  That  concentration  is  seldom  thoroughly 
gamed  without  a  substantial  grounding  in  the  simpler  elements. 
I  was  much  pleased  in  reading  the  other  day  some  statements 
made  by  Lord  Littleton,  when  distributing  the  awards  at  the 
Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham,  as,  after  reviewing  the 
studies  of  the  candidates  in  languages,  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
natural  philosophy,  Ac,  his  lordship  expressed  a  hope  that  such 
an  «xtended  range  would  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  very  humble  but  very  useful  arts  of  spelling  and 
writing  correctly  ;  and  added,  to  strain  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  youth  is  Uke  beating  out  gold  into  gold-leaf— in  gaining  a 
larger  surface  strength  and  solidity  are  lost.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  young  men 
crammed  to  examination-point  in  many  of  the  learned  ologies, 
and  who  yet  fail  to  succeed  because  unable  to  read,  and  spell, 
and  write  their  own  language  with  anything  like  ease,  correct- 
ness, and  elegance. 

I  would  respectfully  leave  it  to  those  who  may  have  even  better 
opportunities  than  myself  of  judging,  to  say  whether,  as  respects 
these  rudimentary  elements  of  education,  a  number  of  young 
gardeners  have  not  great  reason  to  improve  themselves,  and 
that  before  troubling  themselves  much  with  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  which,  without  a  good  grounding  in  these  elements, 
cannot  prove  to  them  sources  of  much  pleasure  or  profit.  So 
much  do  I  feel  on  tliis  matter,  that  could  my  opinion  have  been 
of  any  influence,  I  would  have  joined  that  party  in  our  parlia- 
ment which  lately  insisted  that  the  obtaining  of  public  money 
LOT  assisting  education,  should  be  greatly  dependant  on  the 
proved  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  I  should  have  done  this,  not  onlv  because  these 
lundamental  elements  of  a  good  education  were  often  compara- 
tively neglected  from  a  preference  being  given  to  what  was 
more  showy  and  superficial,  but  also  because  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that,  to  preserve  the  sturdy  independence  of  the 
English  character,  the  assistance  given  to  education  should  be 
confined  to  these  elements,  and  then  allowing  the  parent  or  the 
pupil  to  pay  for  tliemselves  for  whatever  is  wanted  in  addition  ; 
and  this  all  the  more,  because  equally  convinced  that  the  girl 
and  boy  that  can  read,  and  write,  and  cipher  well,  hold  in  their 
own  hands  the  keys  tliat  will  enable  them,  if  disposed,  to  open 
all  the  locks  to  the  great  temple  of  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  gardening  as  an  art  and  a 
science  has  made  great  improvement  in  this  country,  and  chiefly 


through  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  gardeners.  It  is  jmt 
as  unquestionable  that  with  a  few  exceptions  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  improvement  in  tlie  social  position  of  gardeners. 
This  matter  has  been  pretty  well  ventilated  in  previous  volumes ; 
and  though  pressed  to  suggest  some  remedy  by  many  wlio  feel 
they  are  sinking  deeper  in  a  quagmire  of  difllcnity  and  find  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  I  candidly  own  I  can  see  no  elfectual 
remedy. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  profession — a  certificate  of  ap- 
prenticeship, journeymanship,  and  foreman  ship  have  been  insisted 
on  ;  and  also  examination  by  com])etent  persons,  and  diplomas 
to  be  given  according  to  supposed  proficiency,  have  all  been 
recommended  as  means  for  elevating  the  profession,  and  all  have 
more  or  less  been  tried- by  leading  nurserymen,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  &c.,  and  with  little  or  no  avail.  In  tliis  free  country 
we  cannot  prevent  any  man  calling  himself  a  gardener  ;  nor  can 
any  restraint  be  put  upon  a  gentleman  as  towho  he  is  to  employ. 
It  matters  not,  though  the  employer  sutlers  greatly  in  the 
end,  and  his  cheap  servant  turns  out  a  very  expensive  one.  The 
very  frequency  of  such  cases  gluts  the  market,  keeps  the  apparent 
supply  above  the  demand,  keeps  wages  down  to  mere  existence- 
point,  and  causes  many  a  good  gardener,  whose  services  other- 
wise would  be  eagerly  sought  for  at  home,  to  starve  out  of  place, 
or  resort  to  emigration  as  his  only  remedy.  And  yet  with  all 
this  nurserymen  tell  me,  that  at  times  when  a  first-rate  man  is 
wanted,  they  are  frequently  at  their  wits'  end  where  to  find  him  ! 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  our  young  aspiring  friends  to  let 
them  know  as  a  great  secret  how  it  is  that  pi'ofessional  and 
general  intelligence,  united  with  propriety  of  conduct,  is  not 
more  generally  relied  upon  as  a  test  of  fitness.  It  is  simply 
this,  that  these  qualifications  alone  will  not  make  a  good  servant. 
I  am  as  much  convinced  as  I  ever  was,  that  the  more  intelligent 
a  workman  is  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  dolus  work  well.  But 
I  am  more  convinced  than  I  was  at  one  lime,  that  the  extra 
success  obtained  by  a  gardener  of  extended  intelligence,  is  not 
quite  so  much  owing  to  the  general  knowledge  thus  gained  aa 
to  a  generalising  power,  which  enables  him  to  bring  that  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  practical  details,  and  to  give  an  earnest 
"attention"  and  constant  watchfulness  over  the  minutiae  of 
these  details.  No  acquaintance  with  "  ologies  and  graphys"  will 
ever  compensate  for  inattention  to  these  details  :  hence,  the  plain 
plodding  man  whose  knowledge  is  limited,  but  thorough  as  far  it 
goes,  and  who  has  a  veneration  for  attention  to  minutiae,  will  in 
general  excel  the  philosopher  who  thinks  such  minutia;  beneath 
his  notice. 

Some  time  ago,  I  unwillingly  overheard  two  gentlemen  speak- 
ing about  their  gardeners.  Said  A,  "What  a  philosopher  of  a 
gardener  you  have !  he  seems  to  know  everything."  "  Philo- 
sopher, indeed!"  replied  B,  "I  tell  you,  I  never  did  such  a 
fooli«h  thing  as  let  old  C  leave  me,  and  just  for  a  few  pounds 
more  wages.  Then  everything  was  so  nice,  and  the  man  so 
modest  and  retiring,  and  respectful  to  everybody,  though  some- 
what independent  withal ;  and  when  I  had  occasion  to  write  to 
him,  he  sent  me  such  nice  letters,  confined  so  scrupulously  to 
the  matters  in  hand,  and  so  well  written  that  I  used  to  let  my 
visitors  see  them,  and  that  is  how  ho  had  so  many  of  my  friends 
after  him  when  there  was  an  inkling  he  was  going  to  leave  me. 
But  for  shame,  I  would  give  anything  to  have  him  back  again. 
You  see  how  I  am  served,  flower-beds  weedy  and  half  empty, 
scarcely  anything  for  the  table  from  out-doors  or  in-doors ;  and 
instead,  bushels  of  philosophy,  giving  me  learned  lectures  on  the 
causes  of  failure — failure  coming  after  failure  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  fresh  lecture,  as  if  ray  table  were  to  be  supplied  with  long 
learned  words  instead  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  and,  then,  with  all 
this  parade  of  entomological,  and  phytological,  and  physiological, 
and  other  jaw-breaking  '  logicals,'  the  few  letters  I  have  had 
show  too  well  he  never  learned  to  put  a  single  sentence  together 
in  decent  English.  Aud  as  for  reading,  when,  because  I  had  forgot 
my  spectacles,  I  asked  him  to  read  a  handbill,  I  was  obliged  to 
shut  my  ears  and  run  !  Philosophy,  indeed  !  He  is  a  crammer, 
has  had  liis  liead  crammed  with  a  lot  of  big  words,  and  these  I 
must  eat  if  1  like,  instead  of  vegetables  or  fruit." 

Why  alludo  to  such  a  dialogue  that  might  have  been  heard 
last  autumn  beneath  the  arcades  of  Kensington  ?  Not  to 
depreciate  knowledge — not  to  damp  the  aspiration  of  the  young 
gardener  to  study  and  render  himself  as  intelligent  as  he  can — 
but  to  show  clearly  that,  as  a  gardener,  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  little  use  to  him  unless  combined  with  attention  to  the 
smallest  practical  details;  nay,  further,  that  unless  this  atten- 
tion is  seen  to  be  generally  associated  with  great  intelligence, 
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that  intelligence  alone  will  not  become  as  many  desire  it  to 
he — a  test  of  fitness  and  suitability  on  -wliich  employers  may 
depend. 

So  much  has  of  late  years  been  said  on  the  education  of 
gardeners — so  many  are  the  sarcasms  levelled  at  us  because  we 
do  not  know  this,  or  are  ignorant  of  that,  that  really  it  is  high 
time  not  to  attempt  to  draw  the  winds  out  of  the  sails  of  know- 
ledge, but  quietly  to  inquire  whether  these  sails  are  distended 
with  the  breezes  of  Common  Sense,  or  the  sweet  zephyrs  of 
Romance.  When  knowledge  in  such  circumstances  is  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  a  power  which  will  ever  bring  its  own  reward 
of  pure  and  elevated  pleasure,  but  is  also  regarded  in  its  utili- 
tarian aspects,  Common  Sense  comes  in  and  asks.  What  temporal 
benefits,  what  increase  of  comfort,  what  social  respectability  are 
to  be  gained  by  this  increased  intelligence  ?  Are  we  to  go  to 
the  aiUicting  details  that  come  before  the  Committee  of  the 
"  Benevolent,"  or  to  the  still  more  harrowing  details  that  come 
so  often  before  respectable  nurserymen,  and  those  gardeners 
somewhat  comfortable  in  their  position,  for  a  too  true  answer  to 
the  inquiry  ?  As  an  act  of  honesty,  I  would  wish  to  strip 
gardening  as  a  trade  of  much  of  that  mere  feeling  of  romantic 
interest  which  lingers  around  it,  and  advise  young  men  to  look 
at  it  in  its  stern  realities. 

Through  that  feeling  of  romance,  and  the  statements  so  fre- 
quently made  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  first-rate  education,  many 
well-educated  youths  enter  upon  gardening  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  gain  some  of  the  few  prizes  that  are  to 
be  obtained.  And  so  no  doubt  they  would  if  they  waited  for 
them,  and  combined  their  extra  intelligence  with  attention  to 
practical  details,  as  some  of  our  best  men  will  tell  you,  but 
with  the  addition  that  they  saw,  when  too  late,  they  might 
have  taken  their  education  to  a  better  market.  I  know  myself 
estimable  young  men,  who,  when  the  romance  of  the  alTair  was 
gone,  and  when  they  calculated  the  smallmss  of  the  returns  in 
wages  they  were  likely  to  receive  even  if  successful,  have  entered 
upon  a  fresh  employment  after  being  several  years  at  gardening. 
I  have  also  met  with  many  other  highly-educated  youths  who 
would  have  made  a  good  show  at  au  examination  table,  and 
yet  did  not  succeed  extra  well  as  gardeners,  merely  because 
they  trusted  too  much  to  their  intelligence,  and  considered 
attention  to  practical  details  a  secondary  matter.  Of  course 
there  is  no  absolute  ©r  natural  necessity  for  this,  quite  the 
reverse ;  but  that  the  circumstances  too  often  exist  admits  not 
of  a  doubt. 

Cnpleasantness,  too,  is  often  the  result.  A  gardener  will 
often  speak  highly  of  the  general  conduct  and  the  polished  edu- 
oatioD  of  a  youth,  and  yet  own  that,  for  attention  to  a  specific 
charge,  or  performing  the  common  operations  of  gardening,  h©  is 
not  so  much  to  be  depended  on  as  a  common  garden  labourer. 
Misconceptions  are  thus  too  apt  to  exist,  the  polished  young 
gardener  imagining  that  his  chief  duty  is  to  observe  and  note 
as  much  as  he  can,  with  as  little  soiling  of  his  fingers  as 
possible  ;  and  the  worthy,  old-fashioned  gardener,  considering 
that  he  would  neither  be  honest  to  the  young  man  himself,  nor 
yet  faithful  to  his  own  employer  if  he  did  not  insist  on  good 
workmanship  and  attention,  and  those  who  take  such  highly- 
educated  youths  as  apprentices  or  improvers,  would  io  them  an 
act  of  kindness  by  giving  them  a  good  spell  at  first  among  the 
stokeholes  and  dnugheaps.  If  they  could  not  staud  4hat  with- 
oui;  wincing,  the  sooner  they  entered  upon  a  more  congenial 
employment  the  better. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  unless  there  in  a  particular  inclination 
in  that  direction,  a  thorougii  resolution  to  make  nothing  of 
difficulties,  to  pay  attention  to  all  minutice,  combined  with  the 
resolve,  as  matters  now  ore,  to  be  satisfied  with  very  small  remu- 
neration for  their  talents,  I  would  advise  highly-educated  youths 
to  take  their  talents  to  a  better-paying  market  than  gardening. 
And  I  do  this  the  more,  not  because  valuing  intelligence  less  as 
the  great  means  of  improvement,  but  because  the  field  would 
!hen  be  more  open  for  improving  the  position  of  those  in 
9  humbler  class  of  society,  and  who  had  received  only  the 
elemer.ts  of  a  common  education,  but  who  resolved  that  no 
want  of  attention  to  minutia',  no  want  of  self-denial  and  earnest 
attention  to  study  and  self-culture,  shonld  unfitlhem  for  holding 
a  good  position  in  their  profession,  and  a  higher  position  in 
society  than  their  fathers  did.  With  but  few  exceptions,  from 
such  a  class  the  most  successful,  the  most  contented,  and,  so  far 
as  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  on  professional  subjects,  the 
most  intelligent  gardeners  have  come. 

I  allude  to  these  latter  ideas,  because  there  is  a  vast  difTerenee 


between  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  a  man  who  feels  he  has  improved 
his  social  position,  and  that  of  a  man  who  feels  he  is  falling 
lower  and  lower,  and  has  never  obtained  what  he  considers  his 
deserts.  The  youngest,  if  they  have  followed  me,  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  considering  with  a  friend  of  mine,  that  I  am  at  all 
opposed  to  highly-educated  gardeners,  though  I  insist  so  much 
on  attention  to  trifles.  "  Is  it  likely,"  said  he,  "  that  we  should 
have  had  such  instructive  writing  from  Donald  Beaton  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger  to  a  classical  education  ?  "  "  Is  it  likely  that 
your  old  friend  Mr.  D.  should  have  taken  such  few  steps  from 
the  bothie  at  S.  to  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman's  large 
estate,  being  equally  at  home  in  the  building  of  a  mansion,  and 
the  erection  of  a  conservatory,  but  for  his  good  education  ? " 
"  But,  for  the  same  advantages,  is  it  likely  we  sh.ould  have  been 
honoured  with  a  Sir  Joseph  Paxton?  "  and  so  on  with  many  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  profession. 

In  all  such  cases  I  am  not  so  far  a-field.  The  education  did 
something ;  the  concentrated  attention  to  everything  entrusted 
to  their  care,  the  self-denial,  and  the  never-intermitted  self- 
culture,  did  far  more.  Mr.  Beaton  has  told  us  something  of  his 
young  days  in  the  Highlands,  and  his  troubles  in  parsing 
Virgil,  &(!.,  and  we  know  something  of  his  never-ceasing  self- 
denial  and  self-culture  in  the  Lowlands.  To  such  studies, 
far  more  than  to  his  Latin,  was  he  indebted  for  being  able  to 
write  the  reviews  of  Herbert's  "  Amaryllidacete,"  and  become 
a  foremost  man  ever  since.  The  same  talents,  energies,  and  self- 
denial,  would  have  led  to  success  in  any  field  of  science  and  of 
commerce;  and,  in  the  latter,  wealth  and  nosition  might  have 
been  gained  had  such  been  objects  of  ambition.  I  rather  think 
that  Mr.  D.  did  not  know  much  of  the  classics,  but  he  had  received- 
a  good  sound  education  —  could  take  plans,  draw,  and  reason- 
out  a  problem  of  EucUd.  With  such  advantages  was  he  con- 
tented ?  No !  never  was  there  a  more  zealous  student.  I  ofier. 
regret  I  was  not  infiuenced  more  by  his  example  in  that  respect. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  in  young  men  to  imagine  that  they  must 
obtain  influence  and  patronage  to  succeed.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  D.,  even  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  solicited 
suoh  influence,  but  he  secured  it  from  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  his  never-ceasing  efforts  at  self-culture,  his  readi- 
ness to  oblige,  his  courtesy  of  manners,  and  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  everytliiiife  confided  to  his  care. 

Of  the  younger  days  of  our  honoured  knight  in  gardening  I 
know  little  for  certain.  There  arc  many  current  reports  in 
Hertfordshire  as  to  how  he  worked  and  studied.  Some  time 
ago  I  chronicled  seeing  the  bed  on,  which  he  slept  in  the  bothie 
at  Woodhall.  There  may  be  something  of  popular  exaggeration, 
but  that  distinctly  points  to  Sir  Joseph  as  a  self-made  man — 
the  result  chieiiy  of  long-continued  self-culture. 

To  highly-educated  youths  who  resolve  upon  gardening,  not- 
withstanding the  plain  truths  I  have  placed  before  them,  I  would 
say.  If  you  wish  to  be  successful  consider  no  attention  and  ni- 
trifies beneath  your  notice.  To  the  larger  class,  who  think  little- 
except  of  six  o'clock,  and  how  they  may  get  away  and  spend 
their  evenings  in  what  they  call  pleasure,  it  would  be  useless  to 
say  Olio  word.  To  those  from  humbler  positions,  who  have 
mastered  merely  the  simpler  elements  of  education,  I  would 
say.  Combine  strict  attention  to  details,  with  constant  efibrts  to 
improve  yourselves  in  intelligence;  and  thus,  not  only  widen 
the  Bourccs  of  pleasure,  but  secure  the  abdity  to  retain  a  good 
situation  whisn  you  obtain  one.  A  few  simple  hints  on  this  self- 
culture  may  come  before  us  at  a  future  opportunity. — K.  Fisi.' 


THS  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  PEABS 
THIS   SEASON. 

YoiTE  correspondent  "E.  B.,"  of  Deal,  m  Tnr  Jouenai  of 
HoETicuLTUEE,  page  795,  puts  a  question  about  the  keeping  of 
Pears,  and  you  desire  to  have  information  on  the  subject.  If, 
therefore,  you  deem  the  following  observations  useful  I  shall 
feel  pleased  in  having  made  them. 

The  sprmg  of  1862  gave  as  great  a  promise  of  an  abundant 
Pear  crop  as  I  ever  saw.  My  trees,  standard  and  pyramid,  were 
a  sheet  of  bloom,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  pomologists 
— in  fict,  I  calculated  on  being  able  to  show  two  hundred  sorts  ; 
but,  alas  I  the  rains  began  to  be  over-abundant,  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  so  low,  that  soon  the  rosy  blojeom  began  to  pale  and 
fade  and  to  show  the  white  feather — r.  sure  sign  that  the  root- 
action  was  not  going  on  as  it  should  have  done.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  weakly  set  of  fruit,  which  progressed  slowly,  until 
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about  the  eize  of  pigeons'  eggs,  when  s  sudden  fall  of  the  ther- 
TOometer  nearly  denuded  the  trees.  Yet  liope  was  strong  ;  and 
aWiough  a  thin  crop  was  left  I  eipected,  with  a  rise  of  tempera- 
"ture,  to  have  come  out  strong  with  tliose  that  were  left.  But 
one  mishap  very  often  follows  another ;  and  whilst  I  was  in 
London  in  the  beginning  of  August  seeing  the  great  Exhibition, 
a  hurricane  tore  over  London,  and  was  folfc  over  a  wide  zone  of 
country.  Even  our  beautiful  Somerset  felt  the  "  chilly  blast ;" 
and  when  I  reached  home,  oli !  my  poor  Pears !  there  they  lay  in 
their  glory,  and  there  I  left  them  for  the  birds.  A  few  only 
now  remained,  and  it  was  evident  that  I  could  do  nothing  in 
the  show  way,  so  I  was  content  to  watch  what  were  left,  and  to 
iiote  their  daily  progress. 

The  recoUe  came,  and  I  found  many  sorts  had  braved  every 
danger,  and  were  brought  safe  into  port.  How  they  have  fared 
since  I  'may  now  tell.  Altogether  I  saved  specimens  of  about 
150  kind«,  but  many  of  these  were  small.  The  following  sorts 
bore  well,  and  have  generally  kept  well : — 

Bergamot,  Kaster. — Now  ripe,  two  to  three  months  before  its 
usual  time  ;  buttery  and  delicious. 

Bergamot,  Gansel's  (from  Pyramid). — First-rate  flavour,  and 
kept  two  months  longer  than  usual. 

Beurrc  Berckmans  (Pyramid). — A  beautiful  and  deUcious 
little  Pear,  j ust  done,  Christmas-eve,  its  usual  time. 

Beurre  Bosc  (Pyramid). — Large,  rich,  aromatic,  and  delicious ; 
just  now  finished — Christmas,  two  months  later  than  usual. 

Beurre  d'Aremberg  (Pyramid). — Melting,  buttery,  and  very 
rich.     Ripe  end  of  November,  two  months  before  its  usual  time. 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont  (Pyramid). — An  abundant  crop,  fine 
flavour,  and  first-rate  this  season  here.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years,  in  my  soil,  it  is  worthless,  llipe  about  its  usual  time, 
October. 

Beurre  Diel. — In  my  soil  always  small,  and  not  often  second- 
rate.  This  season  better  than  usual,  and  some  of  the  fruit  have 
iept  till  now.  .Speaking  generally,  in  this  neighbourhood  this 
kind  is  magnificent. 

Beurre  de  Ranee  seems  keeping  well,  and  I  suppose  will  do  so 
till  May  by  its  appearance. 

Beurre  Duhaume,  Beurre  Easter,  Beurr^  Gris  d'Htver,  and 
Beurre  Langelier  have  all  kept  well  till  now,  and  have  been  and 
are  excellent. 

Beurre  Navez  and  Beurre  Superfin.  —  The  first  bore  an 
immense  crop,  which  was  very  good,  and  ripened  as  usual  in 
September  ;  the  second  was  delicious,  kept  sound,  and  was  ripe 
in  the  end  of  September. 

Bishop's  Thumb. — A  heavy  crop.  Has  been  in  use  during 
November  until  now,  and  very  good.     Some  still  remaining. 

Bon  Chretien,  Williams'. — Was  very  fine,  large,  and  good. 
Ripe  as  usual.     One  of  the  hardiest  Pears  known. 

Broompark  has  kept  well,  and  is  just  beginning  to  turn  ripe. 
First-rate  from  my  soil. 

Calebasse. — Heavy  crop.  Kept  sound,  and  ripened  as  usual 
in  October. 

Calebasse  Grosse. — Very  large,  and  with  me  very  fine  ;  this 
season  extra  fine. 

Catinka. — A  delicious  and  first-rate  fruit  here ;  is  just  done, 
.its  usual  time. 

Chaumontel. — Not  yet  come  in  ;  seems  to  be  keeping  well 
beyond  the  usual  time  here. 

Citron  des  C'armes. — Bore  abundantly  this  season,  and  was 
ripe  from  the  tree  in  August. 

Colmar  Neill. — Not  good  this  season;  just  done  two  months 
after  its  usual  time. 

Comte  de  Flandre. — First-rate ;  has  kept  good  till  now, 
December  31st. 

Comte  de  Lamy. — Immense  crop,  of  which  the  birds  had  the 
greatest  share :  they  know  what  is  good.  What  they  left 
ripened  in  November  ;  extra  delicious. 

Conseiller  de  la  C'our. — A  splendid  Pear  in  my  soil,  and  the 
tree  a  great  bearer,  especially  upon  the  Quince.  Good  till  end 
of  November. 

Delices  d'Hardenpont  (Belgique),  and  Delices  de  Jodoigne 
have  both  been  excellent,  and  have  kept  over  their  usual  time. 

De  Trousseau. — Has  been  excellent  here,  and  it  ripened  in 
the  beginning  of  December. 

Doyenne  Boussoch. — Delicious,  and  ripened  a  week  after  it 
was  gathered,  October  18th. 

Doyenne  Defais  and  Doyenne  Goubault. — Both  ripened  in 
■December,  and  are  first-rate  sorts. 

Diu-hesse  de  Mars. — Small  here  thii  seaion,  but  a  good  crop. 


No  signs  of  ripening  yet ;  usual  time  November  and  December 
Delicious. 

Duchesse  d'Orleans.— Was  fine  in  October,  its  usual  time. 

Easter  Bergamot  and  Easter  Beurre. — Now  both  ripe  and 
delicious,  the  last  especially  molting  and  fine.  L'sual  time 
February. 

Figue  de  Naples. — Not  yet  ripe  ;  usual  time  November. 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Abundant  crop,  excellent,  and  ripened 
in  October  ;  later  than  usual. 

Fondante  des  Charncui  and  Fondante  de  Noiil. — Both  first- 
rate.  The  first  ripened  December  '1th;  the  last  is  not  yet  ready. 
Usual  time  Christmas — one  of  the  best  of  Pears. 

Glou  Morceau. — Delicious,  and  ripened  in  November ;  a 
month  sooner  than  usual. 

Grand  Soleil. — Largo  and  excellent.  Ripe  end  of  November, 
about  its  usual  time. 

Hacon's  Incomparable. — Was  ripe  in  November  and  very 
good. 

Jaminette. — Not  yet  ripe. 

Laure  de  Glymes. — First-rate.  Ripened  in  November  ;  usual 
time  October. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Ripened  about  a  fortnight  later 
than  usual. 

Marie  Louise. — Kept  good  until  November,  and  was  then 
excellent. 

Monarch. — Bore  well  this  season.  Fruit  not  yet  ripe,  but 
looks  sound  and  good. 

Napoleon. — Bore  well,  but  the  fruit  was  ripe  from  the  tree 
in  October. 

Ne  Plus  Meuris. — Just  beginning  to  turn  soft.     Bore  well. 

Paradise  d'Avitomne  and  Passe  Colmar. — Both  good,  and  just 
becoming  ripe. 

Rondelet. — A  delicious  sort.  Ripened  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

Seckle. — Some  of  the  fruit  kept  till  November,  and  wag 
delicious. 

SieuUe. — A  fine  aromatic  fruit ;  kept  sound  till  November. 

Thompson's. — This  fine  Pear  ripened  in  October,  a  month 
earlier  than  usual. 

Urbaniste. — This  delicious  Pear  ripened  early  in  October,  its 
proper  time. 

Van  Assche. — A  rich  and  fine  Pear  ;  kept  sound  till  the 
middle  of  December. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield. — Is  now  in  eating,  and  is  this  season  > 
nice  juicy  fruit ;  generally  only  fit  for  the  cook. 

Winter  Nelis. — Whilst  writing  these  notes,  I  have  just  had 
some  in  to  taste  this  delicious  and  first-rate  Christmas  fruit. 
It  will  continue  good  for  another  fortnight. 

Zephiriii  Gregoire. — This  rich,  sugary,  and  delicious  Pear 
ripened  hers  a  month  ago,  being  nearly  two  mouths  earlier  thau 
it  does  sometimes. 

Besides  those  enumerated  above,  I  have  still  some  others  not 
yet  ripe ;  but  they  are,  generally  small  and  inferior  to  what 
they  should  be,  and  it  would  not  be  doing  them  justice  to  say 
anything  about  them  this  season,  which  has  not  been  at  all  a 
propitious  one.  May  we  hope  that  the  one  just  arriving  may 
prove  more  genial  ?  Again,  our  fruit  trees  are  covered  with  buds, 
I  think  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  last  season  ;  and  look- 
ing over  my  collection  of  Pears,  three  hundred  sorts,  to-day 
(January  1),  on  purpose  to  report  to  you  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  season,  I  find  very  few  indeed  that  jire  entirely  devoid 
of  fruit-buds,  and  the  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apples  in  the 
orchards  here  look  promising  indeed. 

We  have  now  had  four  good  cider  years  following,  and  there 
is  every  appearance  of  having  a  fifth.  I  think  we  must  thank 
the  wind  for  this,  as  it  thinned  the  crops  liberally,  giving  two 
advantages  to  the  orchardists — viz.,  a  good  crop  of  finer  and 
better-matured  fruit,  and  also  a  prospect  of  a  crop  the  following 
year,  from  which  I  think  that  "  those  who  run  may  read  "  a 
lesson.  Were  we  to  attend  more  to  the  careful  thinning  of  our 
fruits,  our  trees  would  not  aufier  by  overbearing,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  would  be  much  improved,  and  its  keeping  properties 
lengthened-out.  Does  a  Grape-grower  expect,  when  he  leaves 
all  his  bunches  on  and  his  berries  also,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case  with  out-door  Grapes,  to  obtain  a  crop  the  next  year  ?  We 
all  know  that  Grape-growing  requires  extra  thinning,  and  who 
will  say  that  the  same  rule  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  all  kinda 
of  fruit  ?  W^ere  proper  thinning  and  careful  root  .culture  more 
attended  to,  we  should  find  the  keeping  qualities  of  most  fruits 
much  improved.— J.  Scott,  Merriotl,  Somerset. 
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CULTUEE  OF  THE 

The  Boseifeas  are  a  family  of  leguminous  plants,  chiefly  from 
Australia   and    Swan   Hiver,  some  of   them   remarkable   for   a 
singularly  elegant  habit  of  growth,  and  the  whole  of  them  for 
the  very  profuse  manner  in  which  their  flowers  are  produced. 
Unfortunately  most  of  them  produce  flowers  nearly  of  the  same 
colour,  and  hence  they  are  not  so  much  cultivated  in  collections 
as  they  otherwise  would  be ;    but  some  of  the   species   being 
remarkably   distinct  in   foliage  and  habit,   and  forming,  when 
properly  grown,  very  elegant  specimens,  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ably more  attention  than  they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time. 
Their  cultivation  is  very  simple  ;  the  secret  of  producing  fine 
specimens  being  that  of  laying  a  good  foundation,  for  without 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  a  fine  plant.     To  this  end 
procure,  when  purchasing  plsnts,  (he 
strongest  you  can  meet  with  in  the 
nurseries.  When  we  say  the  strongest, 
we  do  not   mean   plants   12  or  18 
inches  in  height  with  a  few  branches, 
but  sliort  bushy  fellows  ;  and  if  the 
collar,  or  part  of  the  plant  just  above 
the  soil,  is  as  thick  as  your  finger, 
and   the  plant  is  healthy,  and  the 
roots  vigorous,  you  may  make  sure 
you  have  a  good  plant.     It  may  be 
remarked  en  passiint  that  the  pre- 
ceding criterion  of  a  good  plant  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  in  purchas- 
ing plants  of  all  kinds,  more  espe- 
cially hardwooded  plants;  for  if  they 
are  dwarf  and   healthy,  and   have, 
moreover,   strong   stems,   you   may 
make   sure    that   whether   they   bo 
large  or  small,  they  have  been  well 
propagated,  and  well  cared  for  aft«r- 
wards. 

Having  procured  such,  take  some 
good  fibrous  turfy  peat,  such  as 
those  who  understand  plant-growing 
procure  from  Wimbledon  Common, 
and  after  removing  the  inert  soil,  or 
sand,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from 
the  bottom,  and  the  coarse  vegetable 
matter  from  tlie  upper  surface,  break 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  then  pass 
every  part  through  a  half-inch  sieve  ; 
to  four  parts  of  this,  add  one  of  nice 
mellow,  fibrous,  turfy  loam,  two  of 
gritty  sand,  and  one  of  charcoal  and 
potsherds,  broken  to  the  size  of  hazel 
nuts ;  mix  these  intimately  together, 
and  tlien  they  are  ready  for  use. 
Nest  procure  some  clean  porous  six 
or  eight-inch  pots,  and  drain  them 
thoroughly.  If  the  plants  are  such 
as  we  have  advised  you  to  purchase, 
place  the  strongest  in  the  largest 
pots,  and  the  weak  ones  in  the  six- 
inch  size,  taking  care  to  fit  the  soil 
nicely  about  the  roots,  and  to  make 

it  tolerably  firm  ;  indeed,  if  the  compost  is  dry  you  may  make 
V  as  firm  as  you  can,  without  resorting  to  the  ramming  process 
of  our  forefathers. 

The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they 
can  be  kept  tolerably  warm  and  moist,  shading  them  in  mid- 
day until  they  begin  to  grow,  and  taking  care  to  syringe  them 
and  shut  them  up  early  every  suuny  afternoon.  Thus  treated, 
they  will  progress  very  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  will  probably 
require  a  second  shift  towards  September.  If  a  frame  or  pit 
cannot  be  spared  to  place  them  in,  make  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion you  can  to  the  conditions  required,  to  promote  free  growth 
in  the  greenhouse,  by  keepmg  a  part  of  it  close ;  or  place  the 
plants  in  a  vinery,  or  other  forcing-house,  where  the  temperature 
is  not  too  high,  and  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted  in 
favourable  weather.  It  will  be  necessary  to  curb  redundant 
growth  by  timely  stopping  the  strongest  shoots,  to  make  them 
branch  ;  but  in  the  cultivation  of  Bossiaeas,  unless  a  branch  takes 
a  decided  lead,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  stopping  it,  as  they 
generally,  at  least  the  majority  of  the  kinds,  produce  secondary 
or  lateral  shoots  in  tolerable  abundance. 


GENUS  BOSSI.^A. 


Bo5sia?a  tenuieaulii 


When  they  are  first  potted  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the 
plants   with    caution,  but   after  they  are  in  free   growth,  and 
are  well  rooted,  a  good  soaking  occasionally  with  weak  liquid 
manure,   such  as  is  produced   by  steeping  a  bushel  of  sheep's- 
dung  in  a  hogshead  of  soft  water,  to  which  a  peck  of  soot  and  a 
quart  of  guano  may  be  added,  will  be  of  considerable  service. 
This,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clear  water,  will  be  found 
excellent  for  plants  of  all  kinds,  providing  its  use  is  guided  bv  a 
practical  eye,  and  too  much  is  not  given  at  one  time.     As  a 
general  rule,  if  the  soil  is  good,  liquid  manure  should  never  be 
used  until  the  pots  are  tolerably  well  filled  with  roots,  and  under 
no  circumstances  to   a   plant  that   is   in   delicate  health.     To 
expect  to  invigorate  a  sickly  plant  by  giving  it  liquid  manure 
would  be  as  wise  as  to  expect  to 
sober   an  intoxicated   man   by  ad- 
ministering alcoholic  drinks  :  there- 
fore   recollect   in   plant-cultivation, 
overfeeding   is   worse   than    under- 
feeding, for  you  may  keep  a  plant 
alive  on  short  commons,  but  once 
gorge  the  system,  and  a  plethoric 
habit   is   induced,   and   all   healthy 
action  is  at  an  end.     We  make  these 
remarks  thus    plainly,  not  only  as 
applicable  to   this   tribe  of  plants, 
but  to  all  plants,  and  to  all  cultiva- 
tion :    therefore  inexperienced   per- 
sons will  act  wisely  to  make  a  note 
of  it  for  their  future  guidance.     All 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
red  spider,  so  it  will  be  well  to  look 
them   over   occasionally,    and   after 
syringing,  if  they  are  aifected,  dust 
them  over  with  sulphur,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a  few  days,  when  it  may 
be  washed  off  again. 

Bossifleas  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  ; 
but,  as  they  produce  seeds  very 
readily,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
increase  them  by  cuttings.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  directly  it  is 
ripe  in  July,  and  the  plants  be 
nursed  in  small  pots  through  the 
winter. 

In  the  second  year,  the  established 
plants  may  be  grown,  after  they  have 
bloomed,  in  the  open  air,  taking  the 
same  precautions  as  before  directed 
as  to  insects,  &c.,  and  potting  them 
when  necessary. 

The  following  ane  distinct  and 
pretty  species  ;  the  engraving  repre- 
sents B.  tenuicaulis  : — 

S.  cordifoUa. — Adwarf-spreading 

shrub,  with  terete  villous  branches, 

and     cordate   acute,    nearly   sessile 

leaves.      The    yellow   flowers     are 

marked  at  the  base  of  the  standard  with  a  purple  circle,  and 

have  a  dark  purple   keel.     New  Holland.     Introduced  1824. 

Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

B.  disticha  — A  dwarf  shrub,  rather  erect  in  habit,  with  slender 
branches,  and  two-ranked  ovate-obtuse  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
showy,  on  stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  the  standard  is  pale 
yellow,  with  a  spot  of  deeper  yellow  at  the  base,  and  bordered 
with  red — the  wings  stained  with  red  at  the  base.  Flowers  from 
April  to  October.  Swan  River.  Introduced  1838.  A  variety 
of  this  is  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  B.  disticha 
plumosa. 

B.  eiisata. — A  singular-looking  upright  species,  with  com- 
pressed linear  leafless  branches,  toothed  along  the  edges,  and 
bearing  the  flowers  from  the  notches.  The  flowers  are  yellow ; 
the  base  and  back  of  the  standard  brownish-orange  purple ;  the 
keel  brownish-purple.  Flowers  from  May  to  July.  New  Hol- 
land.    Introduced  in  1825. 

B.  linophi/Ua. — A  email,  slender,  erect-growing  shrub,  with 
compressed  branches,  bearing  linear  leaves  with  the  edges  re- 
curved.    The  flowers  are  yellow,   the  standard  veined  at  th 
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base  with  red,  and  the  wings  and  keel  marked  with  the  same 
colour.  Flowers  from  Slay  to  September.  Kew  IlolUnd.  In- 
troduced in  ISOJ. 

B.  rliombifoUa. — A  small-spreading  shrub,  with  the  branches 
terete,  and  the  brnnclilets  compressed,  bearing  rhomboidal- 
orbioular  leaves,  somewhat  emargiiiato  and  mueronate.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  :  the  standard  with  a  zonato  red  m'lrlc  at 
the  base,  the  base  of  tlie  wings  red,  and  the  keel  brownish- 


purple.     Flowers  from  April  to  June.     New  Holland.     Intro- 
duced in  1822. 

a.  tenuifaulia. — A  pretty  twiggy  shrub,  with  round,  slender, 
straggling  branches,  and  sub-sessUe  ovate-subacute  mucronuhite 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  standard  marked  with  * 
zonate  blotch  of  red  at  tlio  base,  the  wings  streaked  with  red, 
the  keel  dark  red.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Van  Dioman's 
Land.     Introduced  in  1836. — (Oardenen'  Mag.  of  Botany.) 


GAS-HEATED    BOILEE. 


Having  seen  many  inquiries  made  about  which  is  tlie  best 
way  of  heating  small  greenhouses,  I  send  you  a  sketcli  of  ray 
small  patent  gas  boiler.  It  is  formed  of  seven  tubes,  with  a 
ring  of  jets  of  gas  beneath.  Tliere  are  seven  small  burners,  one 
fised  exactly  under  the  centre  of  each  tube.  The  boiler  is  made 
of  copper,  and  is  12  inches  high   by  9  inches  in  diameter ;  and 


the  water  space  is  between  the  tubes  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  locomotive  engines..  The  whole  is  enclo«ed  in  a  sheet-iron 
ease  just  the  shape  of  the  boiler,  made  to  fis  on  the  top  and 
extending  down  the  side  nearly  to  the  bottom.  This  case  con- 
fines the  heat  to  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  to  prevent  the 
cold  air  getting  between  this  casing  and  the  boiler  a  flange  is  fixed. 


In  the  above  drawing,  A  A  are  two  cast-iron  boxes  about 
9  inches  long,  and  of  just  sufficient  width  and  depth  to  admit 
of  an  inch-bore  pipe  being  screwed  into  them.  The  top  one,  of 
course,  forms  the  Dow  and  the  bottom  one  the  return.  B  is 
another  box  which  answers  for  the  return  ;  C  is  a  small  air-tube; 
D  the  supply-cistern,  which  may  be  placed  wherever  most  con- 
venient so  long  as  it  is  above  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes, 
which  should  be  the  box  E  ;  and  K  is  where  I  generally  put  in 
the  supply- pipe,  which  need  not  be  more  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick. 

You  will  observe  from  the  sketch  I  have  four  flows  and  four 
returns,  the  surface  of  which  is  a  little  more  than  two  rows  of 
four-inch-bore  pipes ;  for  the  circumference  of  a  four-inch-bore 
pipe  is  about  W\  inches,  while  that  of  four  one-inch  bore  pipes 
IS  better  than  16  inches.  Sometimes  1  put  only  three  rows,  and 
sometimes  only  two,  just  according  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
r  is  a  elide  for  lighting  the  gas,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  There  is  a  tap  for  drawing  the  water  oif  at  any  time. 
H  is  a  two-inch  sheet-iron  tube  for  carrying-ofT  the  burnt  gas. 

This  boiler  may  stand  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  flue-pipe  be 
taken  through  the  roof,  or,  what  is  better,  if  practicable,  put  into 
a  chimney-shaft.    This  boiler  contains  about  three  quarts  of  water. 


If  you  refer  to  your  No.  90,  at  page  738,  you  will  find  an 
inquiry  and  a  remark  made  that  two  three-inch  pipes  should  be 
used  ;  and  as  regards  heating  surface  no  doubt  the  remark  is 
quite  right;  but,  as  a  practical  engineer,  I  must  beg  to  say  that 
neither  two  nor  three-inch  pipes  ought  to  be  used  for  gas,  if 
economy  is  to  be  considered.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  three-inch  pipe  is  9  inches,  1  foot  in  length 
would  contain  84.82  cubic  inches  of  water.  Now,  if  we  use 
three  one-inch  pipes  instead  of  one  three-inch  pipe,  we  obtain  the 
same  heating  surface,  and  have  only  28  27  cubic  inches  of  water 
to  heat :  consequently  a  great  saving  in  gas  is  effected.  I  use 
to  my  gas  boilers  one-inch-bore  wrought-iron  pipes.  Sometimes 
I  put  as  many  as  four  flows  and  four  returns,  just  according  to 
th*  size  of  the  house. 

I  can  guarantee  my  small  gas  boiler  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
a  greenhouse  20  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  for  something  like 
3s.  6rf.  to  4-5.  per  week.  I  have  several  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and 
some  in  Scotland  ;  some  have  been  at  work  ever  since  this  time 
last  year,  and  have  been  also  fixed  in  the  house  without  any 
injurious  effects  whatever.  In  short,  that  is  impossible,  as  all 
tlie  burnt  gas  is  carried  ofi". — T.  C.  Clabke,  Eagle  Foundrg, 
Ijiverpool. 


AMEEICAN    ICE-HOUSES. 


Ice  can  be  kept  in  large  quantities  during  the  whole  summer 
season  in  houses  built  entirely  aboveground  ;  but  where  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  preserving-chamber,  and  to  insure  a  suffi- 
ciently low  degree  of  temperature  to  attain  good  results,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  banked-up  to 
the  height  ot  several  feet  against  the  outside  of  the  building.  In 
constructing  my  ice-house,  I  took  the  advantage  of  a  convenient 
and  descending  spot,  sunk  a  pit  15  feet  by  18,  and  from  4  to  5  feet 
deep  ;  walled  it  up  to  the  height  of  9  feet,  banked  the  earth  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  all  around,  except  a  space  for  the  door- 
way;  upon  the  wall  I  put  a  frame  C  feet  high,  which  gives  a 
height  inside  from  the  bottom  to  the  comb  of  the  roof  of  over  20 
feet.  I  put  heavy  sills  in  the  bottom,  except  in  a  space  4  feet 
square  for  the  preserving-chamber.  Upon  the  sills  I  put  a  floor 
ot  two-inch  oak  plunk,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  floor  of  one-inch 
pine  jointed    closely.      The   floor   has   a   descent   of  2  inches 


towards  the  preserving-chamber,  and  it  conducts  the  wasJe 
water  from  the  ice  to  this  chamber.  I  put  it  in  an  inside  frame, 
and  lined  it  inside;  this  left  a  space  of  6  inches  between  tlie 
lining  and  the  wall  to  fill  with  sawdust,  and  the  partition 
between  the  ice  and  preserving-chamber  is  also  double,  and 
fiUed-in  with  sawdust  well  packed. 

To  complete  the  preserving-chamber,  I  first  put  in  clean  sand 
to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  then  paved  it  with  medium-burned 
bricks,  they  being  preferable  to  hard,  on  account  of  their 
capacity  to  absorb  and  retain  a  large  amount  of  water.  Pains 
were  taken  to  have  the  floor  exactly  level  in  one  direction,  and 
also  very  tight,  so  that  all  the  waste  water  from  the  ice  shall  be 
conducted  to  and  distributed  regularly  upon  the  bricks.  This 
keeps  them  so  constantly  cold  as  to  preserve  milk  during  the 
hottest  season  for  from  thirty-three  to  thirty -six  hours  perfectly 
sweet,  and  keeps  butter  very  hard.    One  valuable  feature  belong- 
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ing  to  tliis  mode  of  preserving  milk  and  butter  is,  that  during 
the  warmest  weather  of  summer  season,  when  cold,  sweet  milk, 
and  butter  of  a  degree  of  solidity  equal  to  that  of  the  winter 
season,  are  appreciated  as  two  of  our  greatest  luxuries,  we  can 
have  them  so,  from  the  simple  fact  that  at  that  particular  time 
the  supply  of  cold  ice  water  is  greatest. 

Butter  made  and  kept  in  this  way  does  not  become  so  soon 
soft  after  being  brought  to  the  table,  as  that  which  has  been  kept 
in  a  spring  of  water,  nor  do  thunderstorms  appear  to  hasten  the 
development  of  lactic  acid.  We  have  noticed  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  length  of  time  which  the  milk  has  remained 
sweet,  in  regard  to  clear  or  stormy  weather.  I  have  observed  at 
diiierent  times,  by  placing  the  theroiometer  within  a  foot  of 
the  bricks  in  the  preserving-chamber,  that  the  temperature  was 
about  54",  while  it  was  1)5°  in  the  shade  outside.  The  sand 
underneath  the  bricks  subserves  an  important  purpose,  by  re- 
taining the  water,  and  supplying  it  to  the  bricks  by  capillary 
attraction  at  such  time  as  there  is  not  a  great  supply  coming 
from  the  ice. 

The  space  above  the  preserving-chamber  should  be  open  and 
unobstructed  to  the  roof,  and  over  the  ice  there  should  be  good 
Tentilatiou  to  the  roof,  to  carry  oiT  all  the  vapour  which  may 
arise  from  the  milk. 

An  ice-house  constructed  in  this  manner  is  one  af  the  best 
investments  for  a  farmer,  for  besides  securing  the  luxury  of 
preserving  milk  and  butter  cool,  vegetables  of  different  kinds 
may  be  preserved  fresh  until  a  succeeding  crop  grows.  I  kept 
one  year's  Beets  good  till  the  following  summer  ;  also  Cabbages. 
These  latter  I  laid  upon  the  ice,  which  imparted  to  them  a 
crispy  sweetness,  perfectly  delightful  in  the  very  warm  weather 
of  June.  Vegetables  may  also  be  preserved  in  this  manner  by 
farmers,  so  as  to  bring  them  fresh  to  the  market  in  early  summer. 
— {Canadian  Agriculturist.) 


rKESEKVING  ICE  IN  AN  ICE-HOFSE. 

The  ventilation  adopted  by  "An  Eleten-yeaes  Stjbsceibee"  I 
think  was  not  so  much  at  fault  as  the  quantity  of  ice  put  together. 
Twenty  loads  of  ice,  when  pounded,  would  not  make  a  larger 
bulk  than  ten  loads  or  tons  of  Potatoes.  Probably  no  ice-houae 
in  the  three  kingdoms  could  keep  twenty  loads  of  ice  longer 
than  he  states.  Fifty  loads  of  ico  are  about  the  smallest  bulk 
which  most  gardeners  would  like  to  trust  to  for  a  season's 
supply  ;  but  just  double  that  quantity,  or  very  near  it,  is  the 
more  usual  amount,  and  I  have  put  160  loads  in  one  heap 
in  the  ojjen  air,  and  found  it  not  too  much  for  a  daily  run 
on  it  from  the  begmning  of  July  till  ice  came  again.  It  strikes 
me  a  "return"  of  the  quantities  of  ice  stored  by  a  dozen  or 
two  of  our  leading  gardeners,  who  have  to  keep  up  a  large 
supply,  would  be  an  excellent  guide  for  a  right  understanding 
■of  this  qutstion.  About  fifty  loads  are  the  smallest  quantity  I 
ever  saw  put  together.  I  often  put  from  seventy  to  eighty  loads 
together,  sometimes  100,  and  on  severtl  occasions  150  loads. — 
D.  Beaton. 


BOILERS  EOE  GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 

Hayino  observed  in  one  of  your  Numbers  of  December  last  a 
■few  remarks  from  Mr.  Legg,  of  Tranmore,  relative  to  the  merits 
of  Clarke's  new  patent  boiler  as  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
saddle-back  boilers,  allow  me  to  offer  some  observations  in 
corroboration  of  Mr.  Legg's  statements,  as  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  managenient  of  saddle  and  similar 
boilers  for  some  years,  and  latterly  of  Clarke's  new  patent. 
Xjike  Mr.  Legg,  I  too  opine  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
saddle  or  similar  boilers  are  not  aware  of  the  merits  of  Clarke's, 
one  of  which  has  been  under  my  care  for  more  than  twelve 
months  past,  and  I  have  found  it  exceed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

About  fifteen  months  ago  my  employer  wished  to  have  erected  a 
new  vinery,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  on  the  rafter  principle,  50  feet 
long  by  15  feet  6  inches  wide,  to  be  divided  into  two  houses — in 
connection  with  an  old  but  still  good  metallic  vinery  and  suc- 
cession Pine- house  combined,  43  feet  by  17,  which  was  heated  by 
one  of  Thomson's  retort  boilers.  This  was  considered  incapable 
of  heating  effectually  the  three  houses  collectively:  consequently 
it  had  to  be  removed  for  one  of  greater  power.  As  I  was  per- 
mitted to  select  any  kind  of  boiler  that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments, owing  to  the  apparently  superior  construction  of  Clarke's 


new  patent,  I  at  once  applied  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Liverpool,  to 
furnish  us  with  one  of  his  smallest-sized  boilers,  with  piping, 
taps,  &c.  I  now  find  it  takes  less  fuel  to  heat  the  whole  range 
than  what  the  retort  boiler  took  to  heat  the  whole  vinery,  and 
with  fully  one-third  less  attention,  which  latter  I  attribute  chiefly 
to  t)ie  elliciency  of  a  very  ingeniously-contrived  deflecting  flue- 
plate  or  hollow  top,  in  thoroughly  concentrating  the  heat.  It  is 
truly,  as  Mr.  Legg  observes,  a  capital  amateur's  boiler,  and,  I 
may  add,  also  for  where  extensive  ranges  of  glass  are  required  to 
be  heated  on  the  one-boiler  system,  as,  in  addition  to  the  above 
merits,  a  duplicate  would  not  be  required  to  assist  it ;  and  it 
possesses  strength  of  material,  great  power,  and  rapid  heating 
capabilities. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  I  hope  shortly  to  prove 
its  furthi'r  capabilites  in  heating  an  early  Peach-house,  £6  by 
15  feet,  by  the  same  boiler. — W.  Gaedinee,  Eatingion  Park, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


COVERING  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  advice  how  best  to  obtain  bottom 
heat  in  a  pit  lately  completed,  having  one  four-inch  flow-pipe 
above  in  front,  and  four  four-inch  return-pipes  side  by  side 
below,  like  a  table  or  counter,  3  feet  from  the  glass. 

I  put  a  foot  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  over  the  return-pipes,  yet 
though  they  are  so  hot  that  I  can  hardly  bear  my  hand  on  them 
below,  the  refuse  above  them  is  as  cold  nearly  as  the  garden 
border. 

Would  tan  bark  above  the  return-pipes,  a  foot  thick,  allow 
the  heat  to  reach  pots  plunged  in  it  properly  ? — J.  M. 

[You  could  scarcely  have  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  the 
refuse  tan  would  be.  For  cleanliness  we  prefer  small  stones  for 
a  foot,  and  sand  to  plunge  in  ;  but  coal  ashes  do  admirably.  In 
such  cases  we  generally  use  stones,  and  then  surface  with  any- 
thing most  convenient.  We  have  just  half  the  number  of  pipes 
for  giving  bottom  heat  to  a  Melon-pit,  and  the  earth  generally 
becomes  warm  above  the  stones  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  retains 
the  heat  then.] 


DUNG  FERMENTIMG  ON  A  VINE-BOEDEK. 

I  HAVE  covered  a  Vine-border  wit/t  fresh  stable-litter  laid  on 
at  various  times  during  the  last  two  months,  and  find  that  since 
the  last  layer  was  pui  on  the  whole  of  tiie  covering  has  fermented 
very  much,  and  is  now  hot.  At  the  same  time  a  stake,  pushed 
through  it  into  the  earth  of  the  border,  is  not  much  warmer 
than  the  air  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  stake.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  the  heat  being  so  considerable  at  the  top  is  likely  to  injure  the 
roots  cf  the  Vines  ?  The  border  is  well  drained,  and  has  an 
open  trench  in  front.  I  am  about  to  commence  heating  the 
inside  of  the  house. — A  Keadke. 

[You  must  judge  for  yourself,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
roots.  It  is  as  well  that  the  soil  should  not  bewarmer  than  from 
70°  to  80°  where  the  roots  are.  If  the  roots,  however,  are  a  foot 
from  the  surface  they  will  take  no  harm,  though  the  heat  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  as  much  as  85°  or  90°.  If  the  course 
is  persevered  in  you  must  he  more  careful  of  the  extra  heat  every 
year,  as  the  roots  will  get  nearer  the  surface.  If  you  find  the 
heat  is  too  much  where  the  roots  are,  reduce  the  covering.  The 
bottom  of  a  long  trial-stick  la  no  guide  ;  regulate  your  proceed-* 
ings  by  the  heat  indicated  by  a  thermometer  where  you  expect 
the  most  of  the  roots  to  be.  Many  Vines  have  had  their  roots 
burned  when  a  strong  heat  was  applied,  and  the  roo'.s  were  near 
the  surface.] 


GISHUEST  COMPOUND. 

The  paragraph  at  page  14  of  your  last  Numberof  the  Journal, 
speaking  of  Gishurst  compound,  makes  me  venture  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  extract  from  a  Melbourne  new.'ipaper  received  only 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  writer,  an  influential  amateur 
horticulturist,  was  unknown  to  me  until  he  wrote  me  the  results 
of  dressing  with  Gishurst  on  his  and  his  neighbours'  Orange  and 
Apple  trees.  "The  Zealand  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor"  has 
never  gone  so  far  as  Mr.  Carson,  who,  speaking  as  he  found,  and 
unconnected  with  Gishurst  except  as  a  purchaser  and  user,  has 
for  nearly  three  years  constantly  held  up  the  virtues  of  Gishurst. 
I  believe  it  is  a  medical  rule  that  medicine  is  best  studied  wliero 
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the  disease  is  moat  virulent.  Mr.  Carson's  ncoount  of  the 
Austriiliau  bliylita,  unclieckerl  as  they  are  by  winter,  makes  our 
En^hsli  ones  unpcar  insigiiifieant. 

From  having  been  some  twimty  years  among  chemical  experi- 
ments, I  liavo  had  some  practice  in  wotehinf;  results ;  and  yet 
must  confess  that  the  Gishurst  action  sometimes  fairly  puzzles 
me.  That  it  does  more  tlian  soap,  and  sulplmr,  and  tobacco, 
and  any  combination  of  all  or  any  of  them,  1  hare  heard  and 
seen  too  much  to  doubt ;  but  to  obtain  the  full  action  on  trees  at 
rest  strong  solutions  must  be  used,  and  then  some  care  must  be 
used  not  to  injure  tlie  buds. 

For  several  years  past  I  liave  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
dress  all  my  own  trees  with  either  a  stronger  or  more  thorough 
Gishurst  wasliinf;  than  I  recommended,  and  I  never  gave  them 
any  after-wateriTashing,  so  that  any  injurious  action  might  be 
at  once  perceived. 

Early  last  month  I  verv  thoroughly  drenched  my  trees  with  a 
solution,  eight  ounces  to  the  gallon,  laid  on  by  means  of  a  large 
painter's  brush.  One  portion  of  the  trees  had  tlie  solution,  fresh 
from  the  box,  used  directly  it  was  dissolved  ;  another  portion 
had  it  dissolved  forty-eight  hours  before,  as  recommended. 
Yesterday,  on  carefully  going  over  tlie  trees,  I  found  that 
Apples,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Aprjcots,  are  all  crowded 
with  their  fast-swelling  perfectly-healthy  buds  and  the  Plums 
quite  untouched  ;  but  some  of  the  Pear-buds  are  browned  and 
will  fall.  Now  the  trees  seemed  all  at  rest  when  the  solution 
was  applied.  Some  of  the  Pear  trees  have  not  a  bud  injured, 
otliers  a  few  buds,  others  a  large  proportion.  Last  year — and  I 
doubt  not  a  similar  result  will  obtain  this — increased  vigour  in 
the  buds  left  made  the  trees  bear  as  much  fruit  as  was  good  for 
them  to  carry  ;  but  the  result  of  tliis  second  year's  experience 
would  lead  me  in  future  to  recommend  not  more  than  six-ounce 
applications  (unless  folio ;fed  by  a  waterwashing)  to  Pear  trees, 
even  when  at  rest. — Geoege  Wilson. 

Extract  from  a  paper  read  in  ilie  AthentBum,  Kew,  hif 
Mr.  Carson. 

"But,  fortunately  for  those  now  about  to  plant,  about  three 
years  since  Ifr.  G.  Wilson,  of  Belmont,  having  a  desire  to  free 
his  sister's  Roses  from  the  aphis,  discovered  a  most  effectual 
remedy  that  is  now  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Gishurst  ?om- 
pomid,  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  the  company  that  he  is  connected 
with,  and  can  be  so  prepared  and  applied  as  to  meet  every  case 
of  attack  from  any  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  with  not  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  trees.  The  benefit  this  invention  has  been  to  the 
gardening  world  may  be  conceived  when  I  state  tliat  the  year  it 
camo  out  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  root-up  all  the  Orange 
trees  and  put  them  in  the  fire,  for  ail  our  spare  time  did  not 
suiEce  to  keep  tliem  clean. 

"  At  this  time  I  was  burning  ray  blighted  Apple  trees,  and 
lately  I  have  been  told  by  several  gardeners  that  they  h.ad  con- 
demned their  Apples  when  they  learned  from  me  of  this  cure. 
But  lor  this  the  axe,  they  said,  would  have  settled  blight  and 
trees  together." —  {The  Yeoman  and  Australian  Acclimatiser 
27th  Sejit.,  1S62.) 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEE. 

KITCITEX  aAKDHN. 
Where  a  aystematic  rotation  of  crops  ie  carried  out  it  ia  an 
excellent  plan  to  trench  all  the  knoh.cn  garden  euceessively  in 
the  course  of  every  three  years,  the  trenching  to  be  performed 
each  year  to  be  on  the  ground  intended  for  tap-rooted  plants- 
such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &e. ;  also  in  laying-down  new  planta- 
tions of  Strawberries,  Easpberries,  bush  fruit,  Ac,  if  the  sub- 
soil is  stiff  and  oour  it  should  be  loft  at  the  bottom,  and  a  good 
coat  of  cinder  ashes  worked  in  amongst  ir,  which  would  serve  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  water  and  the  admission  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Beans,  Sroad,  sow  some  Longpods  to  fucceed  the  crop 
sown  in  Ii'ovembi-r.  Carrots,  tiow  Early  Horn  on  a  sloping 
bunk  thoroughly  ])repaved  for  the  purpose.  I'eas,  sow  a  good 
breadth  of  any  of  the  eiriy  sorts  to  succeed  the  November 
sowing.  Potatoes,  .KM'  a--7eA  Kidney  and  Early  T\ranly  may  be 
planted  on  a  warm  bi)r<ler ;  sets  of  these  may  likewir.e  bej)l4>ited 
in  small  pots  for  I  he  pui-pose  of  being  forwarded  for  plauting- 
out  in  the  open  ground. 

VLOWBR   GiRDEX. 
As  the  weather  is  mild  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  proceeded  with,  as  may  also  the  pruning  where   pruning  is 


necessary.  This  is  a  good  time  to  lay  new  turf,  or  repair  tm-f 
edgings.  See  that  all  hulf-hardy  plants  are  secured  against 
severe  weather.  Regulate  herbaceous  plants,  reduce  Pliloxes, 
&c.,  where  they  require  it,  and  replant  them  after  well  digging 
the  ground  ;  take  care  not  to  p'.ant  too  thickly,  and  leave  room 
for  more  tender  plants  in  summer. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

If  Vinos  on  walls  have  not  been  already  pruned  the  operation 
should  be  no  longer  delayed.  Protect  Figs,  if  not  already  done. 
The  method  generally  adopted  is  to  unnail  the  trees,  tie  them 
in  bundles  togellier,  wind  some  straw  ropes  around,  and  cover 
them  with  mats.  Regulate  the  heads  of  Filbert  trees,  and 
remove  suckers. 

STOVE. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  prune  and  regulate  the  heads  of  the 
specimen  plants.  Many — such  as  Justicins,  Poinsettias,  Aphe- 
liindras,  &c. — had  better  be  cut  down  altogether,  and  kept  dry 
for  a  few  weeks ;  if  the  stock  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora  is  large 
cut  down  some  of  them  alno,  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
an  early  growth,  and,  consequently,  come  into  flower  earlier 
next  winter.  Look  at  the  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  on  the  dry 
shelves,  and  set  a  few  roots  of  each  into  growth  to  produce  a 
succession  of  flowers. 

GREENnOtlSE  AND   CONSTJETATOET. 

The  conservatory  should  present  a  gay  appearance  now  if  the 
forcing-pit  has  been  well  supplied.  Examine  daily  every  flower- 
ing plant,  remove  every  decaying  flower  as  it  appears,  and 
see  that  the  foliage  of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Oranges,  and 
similar  plants  is  perfectly  clean.  The  contrast  produced  by 
the  fine,  clean,  large  leaves  with  the  numerous  blossoms  at  this 
season  especially  gives  increased  interest  to  the  houses,  and 
renders  them  doubly  capable  of  yielding  enjoyment.  ICe^p  the 
Pelargoniums  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  quiescent  state,  give  as 
little  water  as  poBsibk — in  fact,  none,  unless  the  plants  show  a 
disposition  to  flag  in  the  leaf.  Abundance  of  air  is  requisite, 
avoiding,  however,  cold  currents,  which  are  very  liable  to  spot 
the  leaf  when  in  a  tender  state  through  close  confinement.  Keep 
Cinerarias,  Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  and  all  softwoodcd  plnnto 
in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house  and  as  near  the  glasr.  as 
possible  ;  Correas,  Epacrises,  Heaths  to  be  placed  on  a  bench 
\>j  themselves  in  the  most  any  part.  This  is  a  good  time  for 
collecting  the  droppings  of  deer,  sheep,  and  stall-fed  oxen  j 
these  and  such  like  manures  as  can  be  procured  should  always 
be  had  in  store. 

FOECINO-PIT. 

The  principal  point  to  attend  to  here  is  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture, with  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture  at  fiO''  at  night.  Let 
the  maximum  be  65°;  and  1:o  keep  up  the  supply  of  such  plants 
as  can  be  forced  successfully,  and  be  made  available  in  the  con- 
servatory either  for  decoration  or  perfume,  bring  in  Persian  and 
common  Lilacs,  Azaleos,  both  the  hardy  and  Chinese  sorts, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Acacia  armata^ 
Epacris,  hardy  and  Nepal  Rhododendron",  Daphnes,  Deutzia^ 
and  the  early  sorts  of  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  &c. 

rTTI3   AND   PKAMEi?. 

Examine  your  stock,  and  such  plants  as  you  are  short  o? 
.should  \iow  bo  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
tlieir  growth  for  cuttings — Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Helio 
tropes,  Ageratums,  Pelargoniums  of  sorts,  and  all  other  sncb 
plantj  for  filling  beds  and  boriiers  in  summer.  Prepare  soil  for 
potting-oli'  store  pots.  Aui-iculas  require  great  attention  just 
now.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  decayed  leaves,  the  aurlace- 
soil  to  be  kept  stirred,  and  the  plants  allowed  all  the  air  possible, 
bearing  in  mind  that  drip  or  too  much  moisture  at  this  eeasi'; 
is  their  destruction.  Polyanthuses  to  have  all  trusses  of  flowo,"; 
removed,  if  good  blooms  are  to  be  expected  at  the  proper  season. 
Tulips  are  peeping  up,  and  will  require  to  be  covered  on  frosty 
nights  with  mats  or  hoops  plic 'd  across  the  bed.  Carnations 
to  have  all  the  air  possible;  if  i hey  are  well  established  and  of 
a  fine  glaucous  hue  theyrequie  but  little  attention  in  compa- 
rison with  those  that  have  been  potted  late;  bricks  to  be  put  at 
each  corner  of  the  frame,  raising  the  woodwork  at  least  4  inches 
from  the  ground  to  secure  good  ventilation.  Ranunculus-beds 
to  have  a  dressing  of  old  cowdnng  and  old  ieaves  slightly 
forked-iu  preparatory  lo  planting  in  February.  Examine  Pink- 
beds,  and  where  the  pipings  have  been  raised  by  worms  they 
must  be  carefully  fastened.  W.  Keane. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Attended  to  vegetables  as  mentioned  last  week.  Took  up 
more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb.  Gare  all  the  air  possible  to  Eadislies, 
Jjeltuces,  and  Asparagus  under  glass,  the  two-light  frame  of  the 
latter  still  furnishing  excellent  cutting.  See  the  mode  of  packing 
in  a  previous  Numbur.  "  Hectob  "  says  he  has  very  little  from  a 
two-hghtbox  ;  but,  no  wonder— he  had  placed  his  old  lump  of 
roots  as  thinly  as  he  would  put  Cauliflower  plants  in  a  quarter. 
According  to  his  own  account  a  quarter  of  a  light  would  ha^e 
iield  all  Ins  roots  and  not  been  much  crowded.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  thinness  in  such  a  case,  as  the  roots  are  of  no  more 
use  after  being  forced,  and,  therefore,  the  less  room  they  occupy, 
provided  the  buds  have  free  opportunity  to  lengthen,  the  better. 
It  IS  this  fact  of  the  uaelessness  of  the  old  roots  after  forcing  that 
makes  Asparagus  so  costly  in  winter.  The  great  advanta<.e  is, 
that  the  soil  from  whence  the  Asparagus  is  taken  is  tit  to  "grow 
anything  else  afterwards.  To  obtain  Asparagus  in  November  and 
■on  to  the  1st  of  January,  all  things  considered,  I  question  if  there 
IS  any  mode  more  economical  than  takiug  up  part  of  an  old  bed 
end  packing  the  roots  closely  over  a  bed  of  dung  and  leaves.  But 
circumstances  must  alter  treatment.  Por  instance  :  here  is  a 
LOTEE  OF  AspAEAGtrs,"  who  Writes  to  say,  "I  have  little 
ground  for  kitchen-garden  purposes.  I  am  anxious  to  have 
Asparagus  after  Christmas-say  about  the  10th  of  January,  but 
It  J.  succeed  I  must  have  the  plants  to  bear  continuously,  and 
though  I  have  sufficient  litter  to  give  enough  of  heat,  1  must 
have  that  litter  concealed.     I  could  use  at  that  time  five  sashes 

0  leet  long  and  -1  feet  wide,  and  I  have  wooden  covers  to  match 
the  sashes.  What  had  I  better  do?"  The  best  plan  for  you 
would  be  to  liave  Asparagus-pits,  either  raised  above  the  ground 
or  mostly  sunk  beneath  it,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  water  lodging 
Suppose  the  last  to  be  the  case,  I  would  fix  on  a  suitable  plare 
and  mark  out  two  pits  21  feet  in  lengtli  and  8  feet  in  breadth, 
with  a  six-feet  space  between  them.  These  eight-feet  widths  I 
would  excavate  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet.  The  outsides  I  would 
slope  a  httle  from  top  to  bottom,  and  keep  all  tight  with  brick 
on  bed,  leaving  a  little  more  than  18  inches  for  linm".  The 
centre  space  would  be  a  brick  pit,  the  wall  pigeon-holed  until 
you  came  near  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  front  wall  mi^lit 
*e  a  couple  of  courses  above  that  level,  and  the  back  wall  four 
courses  or  five,  which  would  give  a  slope  when  the  sashes  were 
put  on.  Now,  inside  of  that  pit  I  would  fill-in  15  inches  of 
any  rough  boulders  or  clinkers,  to  secure  effective  drainage,  and 
also  admit  the  heat  freely  from  the  linings.     On  the  top  of  this 

1  would  have  15  inches  of  good  loamy  soil  two  parts,  and  the 
other  parts  of  equal  proportions  of  drift  sand  and  sweet  leaf 
mould.  On  that  I  would  plant  two-year  or  three-vear-old  plants 
rather  thickly,  and  as  soon  in  the  spring,  and  not  before,  as  the 
plants  had  grown  a  couple  of  inches  in  length.  These  should 
be  watered  and  shaded  a  little  at  first,  and  top-dressed  with  rich 
manure  surfacmgs  and  manure  waterings  several  times  during 
the  summer  A  little  hot  dung  in  the  linings  until  midsummer 
will  cause  them  to  come  strong  the  first  year  and  ripen  early 
ana  will  thus  produce  a  gathering  the  next  season,  though  it 
would  be  as  well  to  wait  untU  the  following  year.  I  am  "sup- 
posing  that  both  pits  are  treated  exactly  alike.  I  am  also  sun- 
posing  that  fillets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  lining  or  that 
Ij  inch  of  brick  has  been  left  out  all  the  way  along  to  receive 
wooden  covers,  about  6  feet  long,  which  will  thus  conceal  all  the 

Well  the  first  season  it  is  designed  to  force  the  Asparagus  the 
heads  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  fohage  becomes  vello>v, 
the  bed  be  cleaned,  forked-over  a  little,  some  fresh  mulching 
with  a  httle  salt  added,  and  then  covered-up  with  either  the 
sashes  or  wooden  covers  to  keep  drenching  rains  from  the  bed. 
About  the  middle  of  November  fill  the  linings  half  up  with  hot 
dung  and  leaves,  and  cover  with  the  boards,  and  in  a  few  davs 
water  the  beds  with  manure  water  at  about  100*.  In  a  fortnight 
fill  up  the  linings.  As  soon  as  the  Asparagus  is  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length  endeavour  to  use  the  glass  sashes  to  secure 
greenness.  By  this  time  the  second  bed  may  be  slowly  excited, 
and  the  wooden  covers  would  do  for  that  until  the  glass  could 
be  spared  from  the  first  bed.  By  using  these  beds  as  the  first 
alternately,  and  giving  rich  manuring  during  the  summer,  these 
beds  would  continue  bearing  a  great  number  of  vears,  and,  if 
anytliing,  be  yearly  becoming  better.  Much  would  depend  on 
the  free  growth  m  summer  and  the  early  ripening  of  the  shoots 
m  autumn.    I  have  often  resorted  to  a  medium  mode  between 


such  established  pits  and  taking  up  the  plants,  by  having  some 
beds  well  raised  in  the  open  garden,  with  alleys  18  inches 
deep  between  them,  filling  these  alleys  with  fermenting  dung 
and  then  covering  that  with  straw,  and  cither  laying  loose  sashes 
across  the  beds  or  setting  hand-glasses  on  them.  I  have  also 
obtained  a  gathering  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time,  by  setting 
four-mch  flower-pots  thickly  over  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
began  to  peep  above  the  surface,  with  a  tile  over  the  hole  of  the 
pot.  In  sunny  weather  the  heat  inside  the  pit  caused  rapid 
growth.  In  a  frosty  night  some  litter  sprinkled  all  over  kept 
the  shoots  all  right. 

For  some  years  I  found  blanched  Swedish  Turnip-tops  rather 
hked  in  the  winter  months,  but  my  man  says  they  seem  not  to 
be  much  cooked  now.  In  severe  winters,  however,  they  would 
be  very  useful  in  many  circumstances.  We  can  have  as  many 
as  we  like  by  merely  sticking  the  tubers  in  a  little  moist  earth 
or^litter  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Any  place  averaging  from 
50°  to  60°  of  temperature  would  produce  them  in  grearquantity. 
No  doubt  they  would  be  good  green,  grown  in  light ;  but  I 
think  they  are  richer  when  yellow  from  having  been  grown 
in  the  dark.  The  head  sliould  not  be  above  6  or  7  inches  in 
length  before  it  is  cut;  and  if  not  longer,  the  Turnip  is  not 
much  injured  for  cattle. 

Potatoes,  started  in  small  60-pote,  have  been  transferred,  three 
plants  to  a  12  or  15-inch  pot,  and  two  to  a  nine-inch  pot.  The 
pots  were  drained,  half  filled  with  light  loamy  soil  containing 
a  good  portion  of  leaf  mould,  and  the  plants,  each  with  one 
stem,  placed  close  to  the  sides  and  the  pots  flUed-up  to  within 
1  iucli  of  the  top,  pressing  the  rather  dry  soil  firmly  about 
the  plants.  If  left  loose  these  will  grow  as  well  if  not  more 
freely,  but  they  will  not  tuber  so  well. 

PEITIT   GABDEN. 

Proceeded  with  nailing  and  pruning  as  the  weather  would 
permit.  Looked  after  insects  which  have  not  quite  left  the 
Peacli  trees  in  pots.  Eemoved  all  traces  of  decay  or  shrivel 
from  branches  of  late  Grapas,  keeping  the  house  empty  and  dry, 
and  a  fire  every  damp  day.  Kathcr  more  than  half  of  the  house 
being  cleared,  contemplate  pruning  and  clearing  that  portion, 
keeping  a  cloth  between  it  and  where  the  fruit  is,  aud  then  cram 
it  as  well  as  every  other  place  with  plants.  Placed  some  Straw- 
berries in  vinery  from  a  frame  where  they  stood  for  several  weeks, 
on  a  hotbed,  not  plunged  in  it.  Put  a  few  mora  leaves  in  the 
frame  to  bring  the  bed  nearer  the  glass,  and  filled  that  again  with 
Strawberry  plants,  standing  on  the  surface  so  as  to  be  coming 
on  for  the  Peach-house,  which  now,  with  the  exception  of  1  foot 
of  path,  is  crammed  above  and  below  with  bedding  plants,  but 
these  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  buds  swell.  All  the  air 
possible  is  given,  unless  on  frosty  nights,  as  we  do  not  want  the 
crop  so  early  this  season.  No  black  fly  or  beetle  have  appeared 
since  the  smoking,  washing,  and  painting  of  the  shoots.  When 
painting  the  shoots  is  resorted  to,  be  it  Gishurst,  some  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  clay,  or  even  clay  and  soot  alone,  I 
think  it  important  that  this  should  be  done  as  long  as  possible 
before  the  buds  break.  Washing  just  as  they  are  swelling  fast, 
can  be  of  little  use  for  keeping  insects  and  their  eggs  shut  up 
from  the  air. 

Put  in  a  fortnight  ago  a  number  of  Vine-cuttings  in  a  mild 
hotbed,  and  moved  them  to  a  warmer  bed  to  encourage  quicker 
growth.  There  are  many  ways  of  treating  these  cuttings  or  buds. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  is  as  good  as  any.  Take  a  shoot,  or  shoots, 
of  the  Vine  to  be  thus  propagated  ;  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  good  buds,  learing  about  a  space  of  1  inch  on  each 
side  of  the  bud,  thus  making  the  cuttings  2  inches  long.  The 
two  ends  may  as  well  be  cut  clean  across.  This  is  all  that  is 
really  necessary  in  making  the  cutting  of  well-ripened  wood  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  generally  slip  off  a  thin  shaving  on 
the  side  of  the  cutting  opposite  to  the  bud,  so  that  more  Uber 
and  alburnum  are  exposed.  Then,  taking  a  number  of  six-inch 
pots  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  1  inch  of  the  top  with 
sandy  loam  neither  wet  nor  dry  and  pressed  pretty  firm,  the 
cuttings  are  placed  somewhat  thickly  with  the  shaved  part  next 
the  soil,  pressed  rather  firmly,  and,  with  the  buds  thus  uppermost, 
I  cover  them  with  half  an  inch  of  sandy  soil.  If  the  pot  is  plunged 
in  a  hotbed  and  covered  over  with  a  saucer,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  watering  until  the  buds  ore  appearing.  When 
great  nicety  is  necessary,  as  when  it  is  required  to  fruit  the  Vines 
from  these  cuttings  the  following  year,  the  cuttings  should 
be  separately  put  into  small  pots,  and  then  the  roots  receive 
little  or  no  check  in  potting.     Eemoved  the  Vines  in  pots  that 
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were  plnced  in  a  frame  witli  a  brd  of  leaves  and  Iiorse-droppina;?, 
into  a  pit  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  ba  used,  because  the 
frame  being  in  a  rather  shady  place  and  the  weather  so  dull,  no 
moderate  amount  of  air  would  enable  one  to  dry  the  Vines,  but 
tlie  moisture  and  damp  hung  to  tbem— a  matter  of  no  moment 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  which  might  have  injured  the  buds 
as  they  were  swelling. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DEPAimiENT. 
Here,  too,  pruning,  planting,  digging,  and  clearing  have  been 
generally  practised,  along  with  leaves-gathering.  Conservatory 
plants  were  looked  over.  In  stove,  small  plants  of  Ferns  and 
other 'things  repotted  into  aired  Iieated  soil.  Telargoniums 
were  smoked  with  tobacco  and  capsicums — Scarlet  Geraniums 
especially  ;  Variegated  were  jjotted  separately  ;  and  Verbenas, 
being  very  thick  in  (iO  and  4S-pots,  were  repotted  into  32-sized 
pots,  or  several  plants  put  into  a  16-pot.  Before  doing  this,  as 
there  were  a  few  wliitish  marks,  respecting  which  it  was  doubt- 
ful wliether  they  were  white  smears  or  miglit  be  mildew,  and  a  3, 
though  I  did  not  see  any,  I  was  rather  suspicious  that  there 
might  still  be  some  vestiges  of  thrips  left,  a  bucket  was  filled 
with  sulpluir  laurel  water,  and,  turning  each  pot  witli  tlie  fingers 
across  the  soil,  pidled  the  lieads  of  the  plants  several  times 
through  the  solution,  and  then,  to  prevent  the  latter  finding 
its  way  into  the  soil,  laid  tlie  pots  down  on  clean  litter  on  their 
broadsides.  After  remaining  there  lialf-a-day,  each  potful  was 
syringed  round  and  round  with  clear  water  at  about  130°,  and  the 
pot  watered  90  as  to  make  sure  of  every  fibre  being  moistened, 
and  thus  to  be  ready  for  shifting  the  following  d,\v.  The  soil  U5;d 
was  light  and  rich  ;  and  though  the  small  pots  had  been  nearly 
half-filled  with  crocks,  all  were  left  in,  and  the  roots  not  dis- 
turbed. After  potting,  the  pots  were  plunged  in  a  leaf-bed 
with  a  kind  gentle  bottom  heat;  but  in  all  such  mild  weather 
the  tops  will  have  plenty  of  air.  From  what  I  have  seen  take 
place  with  Verbenas  I  have  a  reason  for  every  one  of  these 
minutise.  One  friend  says,  "  Why  not  pot-oii"  the  Verbenas 
singly?"  "Well,  this  I  never  like  to  do  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  in  favourable  circumstances  ;  but  as  to  finding  room 
for  a  tithe  of  such  potted-olT  plants  I  might  as  well  attempt  to 
fly.  The  little  bottom  heat  at  first  after  shifting  will  cause 
vigorous  root-action.  The  plants  can  be  shaken-out  afterwards 
for  earth-pits  if  we  think  proper;  but  our  chief  object  is  to  have 
plenty  of  stubby  short -jointed  cui  tings  a  month  or  six  weeks 
hence.  I  have  several  times  stated  how  to  make  sulphur  lime- 
water  :  a  gallon  bottle  of  it  will  last  ever  so  long. — R.  F. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Zx>i>KLiA  Sekdltng  {J  .0).—1h&  two  planis  are  naw  in  most  beaaliful 
hpaltli  in  Mr.  Beaton's  omnibua-pit.  Ttiey  seem  much  easier  to  keep  than 
wpeciusa,  and  would  make  a  ^ardenful  of  plants  by  ne,-it  M.iy  were  tliey 
propagated  to  order.  One  of  the  plants  flowered  in  Septenibei,  and  waa 
not  then  nearly  so  Kood  as  the  same  style  of  seedlini^s  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  judg:e  properly.  They  will  not 
be  propagated,  but  will  have  a  fair  start  in  a  clergymaa's  gardeu,  aud  Mr. 
Beaton  will  l-eport  OE  them  in  August. 

Budding  Forced  Rosfs  (P.,  Brenin-ood], — Your  plan  is  founded  on 
scientific  principle,  and  your  plan  and  theory  are  bolii  correct,  aud  must 
succeed ;  but,  after  all  that,  the  practice  of  the  whole  trade  is  against 
you.     We  shall  enlarge  on  this  question  nest  week. 

GocRDs  ON  Poles  (^do/yViua).— One  of  our  regular  correspondents  has 
Krown  them  on  poles  for  the  last  two  years,  forming  a  series  of  arches 
across  a  central  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  bat  he  tiirnks.  fiom  the  short 
time  the  plant  and  its  fruit  remain  ornamental,  they  hardly  deserve  the 
trouble  they  give.  A  pear-shaped  and  a  fig-stnped  one  were  about  the 
most  ornamental  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  varieties;  but  they  sport  very 
much.  The  best  eatable  varieties  are  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow  and  the 
Custard.  We  have  heard  of  others  being  wholesome,  but  not  so  agreeable 
as  these.  We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  nurserymen  ;  and  such  a 
sporting  plant  as  the  Balsam  is  always  prone  to  furnish  single-flowering 
plants  from  seed  of  the  best  double. 

Farfuqidm-like  Cyclamen  [7*.). — We  are  reriuasted  by  Mr.  Beaton 
*o  say  that  a  customer  comes  forward,  who  will  give  a  fair  price  tor 
the  Cyclamen  with  the  leaves  blotched  like  the  leaves  of  Farfugium 
grande,  providing  Mr.  Beaton  can  assure  him  that  the  leaves  are  really  so 
marked.  If  "  T.'s"  friend  will,  therefore,  send  a  leaf  to  Mr.  Beaton,  it 
will  be  sent  back  by  return  of  post  if  "T.'s"  trieud  wishes  it. 


TlMTEAsTitrM  EcicEsTiiE  CULTURE  (ff.  W.  A'.l. -There  wcrc  two  kinds 
of  it  from  the  '.Vest  Indies,  one  with  largtr  flowers  than  those  of  the  other. 
It  is  the  most  ditHoMlt  of  iheni  all  to  manage,  owing  to  its  "  singular  in- 
stitution." Natur»lly.  it  is  not  prone  to  expend  itself  in  making  offset 
bulbs  like  your  plant.  You  cullivatc  it  like  aulicum  and  that  race,  otherwise 
your  tale  would  hu  different.  Hippeastrum  equestre  should  lie  dormant,  in 
«  dry  place  in  the  slove,  (rnm  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  be  watered  until  the  plant  flowers,  or  until  the  lesves  are 
:.t  their  lull  length— sav  by  midsumuuT.  From  that  moment,  from  the 
flowering,  or  from  llie  leaves  attaining  their  full  length,  it  is  a  hardy 
greenhouse  plant,  and  in  .lulv  and  .August  would  do  better  out  of  doors 
than  in  any  house;  but  hv  the  end  of  August  it  ought  to  be  on  r.  high  back, 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  be'walered  till  the  end  of  October,  aud  then  turned 
into  a  stove  and  water  wiUiheld,  soon  after  which  the  loaves  die  down. 

Span-roofed  Gbeenuocse  iJ.  iti« /•'(■(/).— It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste 
and  economy  as  to  whether  vou  have  a  house  made  with  rafters  and  move- 
able sashes,  or  a  fixed  roof."  Where  much  heat  is  not  required,  yoU  may 
give  air  by  the  moving  of  the  front  upright  sashes;  where  much  fire  heat 
is  wanted,  a.s  in  early  vineries,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  admit  air  close  to 
the  warming  medium.  Wiih  sa-hes,  you  could  hive  the  upper  ones  to 
slide.  With  a  fixed  roof,  with  three-inch  rafter-sash-bars,  you  had  better 
have  a  double  ridge,  with  a  foot  ventilator  between  and  a  cowl  outside,  as 
Mr.  Cox  airs  his  houses  at  Kimpton  ;  or,  as  you  seem  to  contemplate  a 
stage  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  that  veutiUtor  could  be  drawn  along  from 
the  ends,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  O'ltrien,  at  Mr.  Bewley's,  near  Dublin,  or  by 
Jlr  Niven,  for  front  air,  at  Druiucondra,  which  we  presume  you  have 
noticed.  In  a  fixed  roof,  the  supports  will  do  well.  Of  course  there  is  a 
bar  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  against  which  these  posts 
abut.  In  a  .sliding  roof  with  rafters,  no  posts  would  be  necessary,  lor  a 
greenhouse  alone,  the  height  of  12  to  14  feet  would  be  ample  in  your  ex- 
posed place.  The  higher  you  go  the  more  room  for  the  Vines,  but  the  more 
e-xposed  it  will  be.     We  would  have  the  two  ends  pointing  north  and  south. 

Centaure.*  CASDiDissiMi  (7.  ('.).— We  have  just  seen  ten  plants  of  Cen  - 
taurea  candidissima  in  No.  lO-pots  in  a  nursery,  and  the  way  followed 
there  would  suit  you  and  all  other  nurserymen.  A  dozen  were  bought 
last  year  for  stock  ;  thev  were  planted-out,  and  were  too  late  for  autumn 
propagation;  they  wero"liftcrt,  and  put  into  the  big  pots  at  once,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  December  they  were  put  into  a  gentle  forcmg-house— say 
into  5(1°  of  heat  at  night,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  new  year  we  saw 
them  just  on  the  move  ;  and  we  advised  an  old  practical  hand  to  have  all 
the  centres  of  the  heads  of  the  plants  to  be  stopped,  by  twisting  a 
piece  of  wire  down  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  heads,  and  that 
stopping  will  increase  the  suckers  and  side  shoots  tenfold  for  cuttings. 
Our  friend  had  done  the  Pine  Apple  suckers  long  since  on  that  plan, 
stopped  them,  and  put  more  strength  into  the  fruit-a  better  plan,  he 
said,  than  teasing  a  good  Iruiter  by  tcaring-oft'  so  many  suckers. 

Catkrmlur  {T.  F.  It.  C.).— It  is  a  caterpillar  of  the  Noctuidco,  and 
most  probably  of  Noctua  inetieuiosa,  the  Angle  Shades  Moth.  This  cater- 
pillar had  been  very  destructive  of  our  correspondent's  Begonias  and 
Cinerarias. 

Evkroreen-bed  (S.  a.l.— Ab  you  have  Rhododendrons  already,  and 
wish  a  graduated  rise  in  the  evergreen-bed  from  the  edging  of  Roses  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  plant  the  first  row  of  Andromeda  ttonbunda,  about 
ID  inches  or  a  foot  high,  and  a  foot  from  the  Koees,  and  make  the  bed  ot 
dilferent  sizes  of  Eerberis  aquifolium.  After  a  bed  of  one  high  colour  ot 
Ithododendrons,  a  bod  of  this  iierberis  is  the  most  telling  evergreen-bed 
that  has  vet  been  made.  Mind,  the  Roses  must  be  Chinas  and  Kept  very 
dwarf,  other«i.se  the  effect  of  the  bed  is  soon  ruined. 

Bpktroot  F.DOiSG  fA  Constant  Htarfcr;.— Oar  correspondent  asks  "Will 
Beetroot  make  a  good  edging  to  Calceolaria  floribunda,  or  can  you  give  nie 
a  better!"  Beetroot  would  make  a  good  edging  to  any  of  the  bedding 
plants;  but  the  question  is,  who  would  like  it  save  a  farmer,  aud  he  would 
find  a  much  better  use  for  it. 

BrDDED  Gera.vidms  (7rfem).— Christine,  edged  with  Mangles',  would  b9 
more  telling  than  Bljuu  or  Mountain  of  Light,  or  any  of  the  other 
variegated  Ger.iniums,  or  all  of  them  put  into  one  bed  could  be  with  an 
edgin"  of  Mangles',  and  for  this  reason— that  there  Is  no  contrast  and  no 
combining  of  tints,  when  a  bed  of  variegated  plants  is  edged  with  a  varie- 
gated plant  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  bed. 

LtsT  OF  Bbduinq  Geraniums  l/./cm).— There  are  two  kinds  of  Alma 
Geraniums  as  bedders-Mr.  Hennis's  large  purple  perpetual  of  the  green- 
Ltmse  class,  and  the  variegated  Alma.  Both  these  are  the  very  best  in 
their  respoctire  sections,  and  both  of  them  are  less  mifi'y,  to  a  certainty, 
than  any  other  kinds  of  equal  merit  in  their  strains.  The  best  dwarf  Nose- 
gay Geranium  is  Baron  Kicasoli,  and  "  D.,D<-fW'  puts  it  first  in  the  lists  ot 
last  year.  But  to  decide  which  is  "the  best"  of  imy  thing  m  -.-ardemng 
is  a  futile  attempt,  for  tastes  differ.  However,  we  shall  enumerate  the 
good,  the  better,  and  the  best,  according  to  our  liking  after  a  while. 

CocoA-NDT  Fibre  Desr  ( W.  11.  7'.).-A  hundred  times  we  have  said 
that  this  reluse  is  (lust,  mure  like  brown  snuff  or  mahogany  sawdust  than 
anything  else,  and  you  send  us  a  bunch  of  hair-like  fibres  and  ask  us  if 
that  is  it!  Such  fibres  will  do  to  cover  pot-drainage,  but  for  nothing  else. 
(T.  B.  ir.).— This  is  the  right  material,  though  not  so  line  as  it  is  usually. 

Painting  with  GisHBBsr  Compound  ( W.  F.).—The  painting  of  the 
walls  Ac  of  a  Grape-house  and  orchard-house  with  Gishurst  compound 
coulil'  done  harm  if  done  now,  so  that  the  strong  scent  would  be  gone 
before  the  buds  swelled  ;  but,  unless  there  is  some  particular  reason,  we 
do  not  see  much  to  improve  in  the  plan.  If  the  walls  were  full  of  holes 
and  insects,  then  it  would  be  desirable. 

MuLcniNo  AND  Watmii.vo  ViNis  (Mcm).— Whch  to  do  so!  is  too  in- 
determinate,  and  depends,  especially  watering,  on  the  time  you  wish  thenj 
to  grow,  and  if  dry  or  moist  at  the  roots.  Mulching  can  do  no  harm  at 
any  time  Night  soil,  either  liquid  or  otherwise,  should  be  used  in  small 
doses.  Last  year  we  knew  some  fine  young  Vines  ruined,  because  their 
owner  imagined  nothing  could  be  too  rich  or  too  gross  for  them. 

Camellia  Flowbrs  Deformed  (Jh  Inquisitive  Vnder-Gnrdcncr).— 
When  plants  are  very  healthv,  the  appearance  you  complain  of— the 
flowers  defective,  or  twisted  on  one  side-is  often  the  result  o(  the  centre 
ot  the  ball  being  le!t  drv,  or  too  much  water  remaining  from  defective 
drainage  ;  in  either  case  tiie  root-action  being  deficient.  It  neither  of  these 
is  the  source  of  the  disappointment,  it  would  be  advisable  to  tie  a  woollen 
thread  round  the  buds  when  swelling  freely,  to  keep  them  from  splitting. 
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?EmLiN-G  CiNEEABlAs  ( JF  3.  Jtf".).— Tlicy  aic  good  bolder  varictieF, 
but  there  are  many  better. 

Names  of  Frdits  ( ;r'/H.  Cm/rr?;;).— Fondante  de  Noel.  (.7.  B.  JS.).~ 
1,  Cockle  I'ipiiin.  2,  Dumelnw'.^  Seedling.  3,  KcEWick  Codlin.  4,  un- 
known.    5,  Lewis'  Incomparable.     6,  Grange. 

N.4JIE.S  OP  PI.ANTS  ((7,  ff.,  Siajrn'-d).—vne!i  museosa.  It  heloiiKs  to  the 
natural  order  Urticacete,  and  ihe  Linntean  class  and  order  Monojoia  Te- 
trandria.  (5.  7.  5.).— 'I  he  plant  is  knoi^n  as  Celosia  pvr.imidalis  aurea, 
really  a  feathered  variety  nf  yellow  Cockscomb— that  is  to  say,  a  pport 
whico  has  taken  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  Rreat  flattened 
"  combs  "  more  usually  grown.  (KaUi/  Did).— The  specimen  of  the  plant 
which  g-rows  so  abund.inily  on  Clce  Hill,  Shropshire,  is  Lvcopodium 
clavatum. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


THE   KENDAL  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  eighth  annual  Show  of  this  Society  has  juBt  concluded, 
qitite  eclipsing  all  the  preceding  ones  ;  and  it  may  now  be  deemed 
fairly  established  as  belonging  to  the  best  of  our  local  meetings. 
This  gratifying  result  has,  however,  not  been  attained  without  a 
hard  struggle  on  the  part  of  its  projectors.  In  the  first  place 
the  Kendal  Show  lias  from  tiaie  to  time  been  subjected  to  many 
difficulties,  simply  from  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  room  at 
once  sufGciently  large,  and  at  the  same  time  properly  lighted, 
wherein  the  Exliibition  could  be  held.  Various  were  the  suc- 
cesses on  this  score;  and  at  one  time  so  much  difllculty  arose  in 
tbis  respect  .is  to  cause  the  meetings  to  be  discontinued  altogether 
for  two  consecutive  years.  At  length,  however,  the  affair  has 
assumed  a  far  more  exhilirating  aspect ;  in  short,  this  year  the 
necessity  of  the  ease  has  worked  its  own  cure.  To  tlie  astouisli- 
ment  of  the  Secretaries,  they  found  tlie  accumulated  entries 
made  at  the  time  specified  for  closing  them  were  about  twice  as 
nipny  as  tliose  of  forioer  years  ;  and  the  question  that  stood 
supreme  to  all  others  was',  first  to  determine  in  what  way  so 
extraordinarily  increased  an  assemblage  could  by  any  possibility 
be  accommodated.  The  happy  thought  occurred  to  them,  that  if 
they  could  obtain  the  use  of  '  he  new  wool  wareliouso,  now  ecarcelv 
completed,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wliitwell  &  Buslier,  every 
obstacle  would  be  remedied.  Its  loan  was  at  ouee  kindly  con- 
ceded, and  the  Show  was  consfcjiiently  held  there.  This  ware- 
house of  two  storeys  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  structures  in 
the^norfhem  counties,  well  ai.d  thoroughly  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  possessing  fireplaces,  and  eveiry  other  needful  accom- 
modation for  such  a  meeting.  It  is  most  substantially  erected, 
the  timbers  being  of  prodigious  etrengtb  ;  and  the  computation 
of  the  builder  is,  tliat  it  would  sustain  in  perfect  safety  ou  the 
upper  floor  a  human  bi-ing  to  every  square  foot.  In  a  cornpnni- 
tively  vci-y  small  portion  of  this  compartment  t!ie  Show  took 
place;  and,  were  it  requisite,  certainly  fifteen  hundred  pens 
could  be  esliibited  in  single  tiers,  and  every  one  in  a  good  ii^'tit. 
The  arrangeiiieiits  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment that  suggested  itself  to  our  minds  was,  another' season  (as 
space  allows  it),  to  sliow  every  pen  side  by  side,  and  especially 
to  place  the  Pigeon  pens  somewhat  nearer  the  level  of  the  eye 
by  dropping  them  at  the  least  2  feet.  But  to  the  birds  the  ,i- 
selves, 

Spanish  were  the  first  classes  on  entering,  and  so  good  a  show 
we  have  rarely  inspected.  The  old  birds  shown  were  the  most 
numerous ;  but  tlio  silver  cup  to  tlie  best  pen  in  cither  adults  or 
ehiekeiis  fell  to  the  latter.  For  tbis  premium  the  competition 
was  remarkably  clo.'^e,  so  mueh  so  ibat  tlie  arbitrator  remarked, 
"that  to  give  it  to  either  was  an  iiijuctico  to  its  oppojjeni,  for 
both  were  equally  good  ;  and,  consequently,  each  was  as  equally 
deserving."  A  considerable  time  was  wasted  in  the  final  deter- 
mination, for  it  eventually  proved  both  pens  were  the  property 
of  the  same  breeder,  although  the  Judge  was  then  unconscious 
of  its  being  so  ;  and  the  chickens  g.-iined  the  supremacy,  simply 
as  from  their  youth  these  bii-de  were  of  the  most  I'ecuniary  value, 
and  without  any  disparagement  to  the  older  birds.  A  closer 
run  was  never  seen  ;  and  if  Mr.  Teebay  has  others  such  m 
reserve,  no  doubt  1803  will  add  much  to  his  present  high  reou- 
tation  as  a  Spanish-breeder.  The  birds  shown  by  Messrs. 
Fowler,  Heath,  Robson,  and  Dixon,  wtro  also  very  good.  ?ilie 
Grey  Dorlcinqs  were  one  of  tlie  gems  of  the  Eendal  Show,  parti- 
cularly Ihe  whole  class  of  old  birds.  In  Cachi„s  tlie  Partridge- 
coloured  were  the  most  perfect ;  and,  although  the  old  birds 
were  a  capital  class,  it  strangely  occurred  the  chickens  were 
decidedly  the  least  worthy  assemblnge  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
White  Cochins    were    very    good    indeed ;    the    birds    so    much 


admired  at  the  recent  Birmingham  Sliow  still  maintained  their 
position.  Progressing,  we  come  to  the  heaviest  classes  of  the 
Show,  the  Ga/«e  fowls;  the  display  was  luiivcrsally  good.  To 
this  portion  a  silver  cup  was  given  for  the  best  'pen  of  Any 
variety  ;  and  Red  Piles  proved  the  successful  ones,  the  winner 
being  Mr.  Ilarry  Adams,  of  Beverley.  AVe  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  single  case  heretofore  in  which  Piles  stood  pre-eminent  in  a 
general  competition;  they  were  a  truly  wonderful  pen,  and  we 
believe  have  been  recently  shown  by  another  exliibitor.  The 
Game  chickens,  as  a  whole,  greatly  lacked  condition,  attributable 
in  their  case,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  damp  season.  The  Golden 
Hamhirghs,  Pencilled  or  Spangled,  quite  outdistanced  their 
lighter-,  o'.oured  companions.  The  Golden-spangled  were  de- 
cidedly one  of  tlie  best  collections  seen  during  the  past  year.  In 
the  class  (or  Single  Oame  CocJcs,  the  Brown  Red  shown  by 
Mr.  George  Wliitwell  is  worthy  of  our  highest  praise.  This 
bird  secured  the  plate  premium,  the  whole  class  being  first-rate  ; 
but  the  cockerel  class  was  comparatively  indifferent.  Among 
the  adults,  pen  237  was  "disqualified  "  on  account  of  the  breast 
being  painted  to  hide  a  deficiency  of  colour.  It  is  really  time 
some  prompt  measures  were  adopted  as  a  reproval  for  such 
uiifair  practices  besides  "disqualification;"  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  committees  take  the  matter  in  hand  where  so 
mean  artifices  are  detected,  as  they  are  evidently  either  very 
greatly  on  the  increase,  or  have  been  more  successfully  detected  of 
late  than  formerly.  In  the  cockerel  class  a  remarkably  good  old 
bird  was  shown  ;  but  as  this  might  as  probably  be  the  result  of 
accident  as  design— an  excuse  not  available  in  the  "painted"  case 
—we  forbear  to  state  the  number  of  this  pen,  as  the  loss  of  a 
good  position  in  its  own  proper  class,  from  disqualification  in  the 
young  birds,  entails  a  sufTicient  punishment.  The  Game  Ban- 
tams were  very  good  indeed,  the  best  birds  being  found  ia 
the  pens  of  three.  Singularly  enough  not  a  Sebright  Ban- 
tam was  exhibited.  Some  cxo'ellent  Silkies  were  shown  in  tbi* 
division. 

The  Rouen  DiicTc  class  was  best  of  any,  though  the  Aylesbui^y* 
were  meritorious.  Some  capital  Grey' Cull  Ducks  ami  tamely- 
reared  wild  Ducks  were  entered  in  the  A^ariety  class. 

The  Pigeons  were  superior,  particularly  the  Carriers,  Barbs, 
Owls,  Trumpeters,  Turbits,  Jacobins,  and  Powters.  In  the 
"Exti-a  class"  were  many  beautiful  varieties,  and,  consequently, 
the  corapeliiion  was  severe.  Some  Icelanders  and  splendid 
Silver  Dun  Hunts  were  shown.  M'e  also  noticed  a  pair  of  very 
large  White  Runts,  shown  recently  at  Newport  we  believe,  and 
would  stro^igly  advise  their  owner  to  take  special  care  of  them, 
as,  if  we  are  correct  in  recognising  them,  they  are  fearfully  gone 
out  of  condition,  sadly  damaged  in  health,  and  quite  8p"iritlei=8 
since  shown  there,  even  thougti  so  recently.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose 
such  birds  from  neglect. 

"iVs  were  informed  by  the  Hod.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Whitwelt 
and  Wiiaon,  that  for  future  years  the  obtaining  the  same  seconi- 
mof'aTion  for  the  poultry  then  shown  had  been  marfe  a  fiietj 
promise,  and  we  congratulate  them  on  so  great  a  boon.  It 
must  givu  increased  hopes  for  future  meetings. 


A  Silver  Clip,  the  pift  of  G.  Carr  Glyn,  Esq.,  II.P.,  for  the 
'irat  ;ind  Tliird,  It.  Tecbav,  Fulwood.  Seeonil,  J.  K.  Foivler. 
Highly  C;-minended,  A.  ileath,  Calne,  WiUs.  Oointnendcdi 
Bradford;  G.  jtobineon,  Kendal.  Cliickens.~V\n^  and  First, 
Second,  W.  H.  Hatward,  Birmingham.  Thiid,  S.  Robson 
Burton  .•ialiiiou,  Yorkshire.     Coiuraended,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

DoKKiNos  (C jioured  rj  Whitn).— A  Silver  Cup,  the  Rift  of  3Iaior-Gec. 
Hon.  G.  F.  Vri-Mn.  M.P.,  C.B.,  lor  the  best  pen.  Cup  and  First,  J.  Kobin- 
son,  Carstang,  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Third,  R.  SergeaesD^. 
Huyt  n.  Prescot.  Highly  Coiiimended,  ,1.  Moore,  Windermere;  Major- 
Gen.  Hon.  G  F.  U|)te-i,  Miln.horpe  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Hill.  Woodlands,  Hey  wood  ; 
T.  Burges-s,  Wbitchui  eh.  Salop.  C^nnnended,  Mrs.  M.  Seamims,  Aylesbury; 
"    W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire;  G.   C.  Whitwell,  Kendal;   T 


Spanish. - 
best  pen. 
.^.ylesbu'V. 
.T.  Dixon, 
K.  'leeba 


Wbittaker,  Lancaster.  C*i.  Jens.— First,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge,  Slortb  End, 
near  Keartal.  Second,  R.  Sergencson.  Third,  .T.  Robinson.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Moore ;  W.  W.  RulrliJge.  Commended,  D.  Steel,  Windermere. 
CocHiN-CjiiNA  (Oinnanion  and  Ruff,  or  Brown  and  Partridge-feathered). 
—A  Silver  Cup,  the  (tift  of  the  Manaering  Co.nmittec,  for  the  best  pen.  Cup 
end  First,  J.  .Sliorthose,  Newcastle-on-Tjne.  Second,  R.  Wbite,  Sheffield. 
Tbiid,  H.  and  G.  Newton,  Leeds.  Hiyhlv  Commended,  H.  Cbnv:issc, 
King's  Heath.  Birrainghain.  Commended,  \V.  Copple,  F.cclesten.  rhicknis, 
—Fust,  K.  White.  Seond,  T.  Stretch,  Ormekirk.  Third,  C.  Bovver,  Bolton- 
Ic-Sand^,  Lancaster. 

Cochik-China  (White;.— First,  G.  C.  Wbi  well,  Kendat.  Serond,  J. 
Dodd,  Middlewich,  Chester.  Commended.  G.  <V  Wuilwell.  Cliiekejis.— 
First,  G.  C.  Whitwell.    Second,  R.  H.  NiclioU;.,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Gamk  (White  and  Piles).— A  Silver  Cup,  the  gift  ef  a.  L.  Watson,  Esq., 
for  the  liest  pen.  Cup  and  First,  H.  Aaams,  Beverley.  Second,  P.  C. 
Ellison,  Milnlborpt.  Third.  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclounh.  Iligiilv  commended, 
G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal;  W.  Wdkinson,  Milnlhorpe.  C'/iicA'tvis. -First,  J. 
Fletcher.    Second,  V.  C.  Ellison.    Third,  W.  WilkiJison. 

Gamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Third,  }.  Fletcher, 
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Stonnclout-h.     Second,  W.  K.  I.tmc,  IllriniTiEham.     Highly  rnmmfmlpi'., 
K.  Jl.  Julinn,   Beverley;  Hon.   Mrs.   Howard.   Milntliorpe ;  I).    ParMiii-s 


J.  FU-tclier  ;  T.  BiirKcss,  Whitchurcli,  Sulop  ;  Miss  J.  Tuylor.  Kendal 

Gamk  (Anv  other  v.irietv).— First.  J.  Fletcher,  StonLclmiRh.  Se'-ond, 
H.  AdHfus,  Boppilov.  Third.  T.  Robinson,  Ulverstono.  Chhkcns.—\\t6i, 
J.  Fictcht-r.    Second.  J.  Hodcson,  Bradford.    Third,  W.  J.  Cope,  Uarnslcy. 

Hamiiuuohs  (Goldpu-pencdla-i).— a  Silver  Cup.  the  Rift  of  the  MunaKing 
Committee,  for  the  best  pen.  ■  Cup  and  First.  T.  Rohint^on,  Ulverstone. 
Second,  r.  Robinson,  Giirstang.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford; 
M'.  Cnnnan,  Bradford. 

Hamuikohs  (Golden-spanRledl,— First,  N.  Marlon,  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  Dixon.  Bradford.  Highlv  Commended,  J.  P.t>binHon,  Garstanc;  S. 
M'ales,  Kemial.  Coniraended,  H.  \V.  B.  Berwick,  Yorkshire;  W.  Cannun, 
Bradi'ord;  .1.  Hobjnson. 

Hamuuiiohs  (Silver-pencilled),— First.  J.  Robinson,  Gar.iMnff.  Second, 
W.  Ciunmn,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended.  C.  Moore.  PouUon-lc-Fyldc ; 
J.  Sunderland,  jun.,  Hippcrholme,  near  Hulifax.  Commended,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford. 

HAMBitKOHS  (Silver-spanjrled).— Fir-^t,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
R.  Teebuv.  Fulwood.     Highly  Commended,  J.  Robiu-on,  GarstiinK. 

Hamuuuohm  (Any  variety;.— First,  \V.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  R.  H. 
Nicholas,  Newport.  Third,  H.  "SV.  B.  Berwick,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Com- 
mended, .M.  Whittam,  Settle. 

SINGLE     COCKS. 

Spanish. —First,  R.Teebay,  Fullwood.  Second,  J.  Simm,  Kendal.  Highly 
Commended,  G.  Robinson,  Kpnd.il. 

Dor.KiNG.— First,  G.  C.  "Whitwell,  Kendal.  Seconal,  .1.  Rowlandson, 
Hawkshead.  Highly  Commended,  \V.  F.  Braithwaite.  Eastbcmrne.  Dar- 
Hnston  ;  li.  Sergencson.  Presoot.  Commended,  E.  E.  Whitweli,  Darlington  ; 
R.  Farrer.  Bolton;  G.  C.  Whitwell. 

Cocrin-China.— First,  F.  M.  Hindle,  Ha-»Iin?rden.  Second,  Uev.  F. 
Wilson,  Iliialingden.  Hiehlv  Commended,  Rev.  F.  Wilson.  Commended, 
F.  M.  Hindle;  A.  Worthiiigton.  Bolton-lc-Sands. 

Gasik.— A  Silver  Cnp,  the  pift  of  the  Managing  Committee.  Cup  and 
First,  G.  C.  Whitivell,  Kendal.  Second,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Tliird,  J. 
Firth,  Halifax.  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclougli.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Fletcher;  M.  Whittam,  Settle;  W.  Thompson,  Moresilale  Hall,  Kendal; 
A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts;  T.  Moss,  PouUon-le-Fylde;  A.  Winskill,  Kendal ; 
H.  Aflarus,  lieverley;  G.  Lingard,  Jun.,  Birmingham.  Commended,  J. 
Sunderland,  jun.,  Hippcrholme,  Halifax,  C'&(7.f?'('/.— First.  K.  Fiirkinson, 
Poulton-le-Fylde.  Second,  J.  Boulton,  Ulverstone.  Third,  J.  Fletcher. 
Hiphly  Commended.  W.  ,T.  Cope,  Barnsley ;  J.  Hodgson,  Whittineton. 

Game  Bantam. — First,  T.  Wilson,  ICendul.  Second,  U.  Jiooii,  Liverpool. 
Third,  T,  Moss,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Bower,  Lan- 
caster.   Commended,  W.  Laureucson,  FouUon-le-Fylde. 

Bantams  (Game).-— First,  R.  Farrer,  Bolton.  Seconil,  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulverstone.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale.  Highly  Comniended,  J. 
Cragg,  Kendal;  E.  G  Hornby,  Westmorland;  J.  Wilson,  Kendal :  li.  H. 
Nicholas.  Newport;  T  Shaw,  Kirkham ;  W.  Laiirenci'on,  PouUon-le- 
Fylde;  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Commended,  T.  Wilson,  Kendal;  R.  B. 
Parkinson,  Kendal ;  E.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

Ba.\tams  f  Any  other  variety).— First,  Capt.  Wetherall,  Toddingfon,  ncur 
iKettering.  Second,  R.  H.Nicholas,  Newport.  Comaieaded,  G.  A,  Gelderd, 
AikrlsjC  End,  Kendal. 

Dorkings  (White).— First  and  Second,  J.  Robinson,  Oarstang.  Third, 
E.  R.  Whitwell,  Darlington. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— A  Silver  Cup,  the  gift  of  .Tohn  Whitwell.  Esq., 
Mayor  of  Kendal,  for  the  be?t  pen.  First,  Rev.  F.  Wilson,  Uatlingden, 
■Lancashire.  Second,  Mrs.  II.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Third,  J.  P^ubinson, 
Garstang.     Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  W.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — Cup  and  First,  T.  Robinson,  Ulverstone.  Second,  J. 
Sergencson,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Third.  J.  Redhead.  Kendal.  Highly  Cora- 
inended,  Mrs-  J.  A.  AlBton,  Fleetwood  ;  F.  M.  Hingle.  Haslingden. 

Di'CKK  (Any  other  variety).  —  First,  D.  Parsons,  Cuevden,  Prescot. 
Second,  F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot.  Third,  R.  Sergencson,  Huytoa,  Prescot. 
Highly  Commended,  Mias  M.  A.  Hill,  Woodlands,  Hey  wood. 


(Spancled  Swablann)  ;  H.  B.  Pring,  Newport  (Runts,  Spanish  imported); 
H.  Thompson,  Keadal  (Nuns).  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WUtshire 
(Isabels). 

Mr.  Edward   Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham,  offi- 
ciated aa  the  J  udge. 


GAME   FOWLS. 

"E.  A.  S."  seems  to  wish  that  the  Game  clns-^es  should  be 
judged  by  plumule  only,  and  not  for  their  game  qualities.  If  so, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition, 
their  character  would  be  totally  changed,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  interest  now  taken  in  them  would  cease.  As  "  E.  A.  S.  ' 
seems  to  take  such  interest  in  them,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  the 
whole  ol  the  qualities  necessary  for  perfection  in  a  pen  of  Black 
Red  Game— An  ExiiiBiTOK. 


PIGEONS. 

CAnniERs.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second.  S.  Robson.  Brotherton, 
Y'orkBhire.  Highly  Commended,  .1.  LewtbiNaite,  Kendal;  W.  B.  Van 
Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     Commended.  X.  Bateaon,  Kendal. 

Almoni>  Tumuleks.— First,  T.  Kew,  Westmorland.  Second,  H.  Y'ardley, 
Birniinehnm. 

Tumklrrs  (Any  other  hreed\— Fir^t,  H.  B.  Printr.  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthhh  re.  Second,  F.  ENe,  Bayswater,  London.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Monkhouse,  Kendal;  W.  Cannan. 

Owls. — First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  &  M'.  Towcrson,  Egri;mont,  Cum- 
berland. 

PowTRRR  OR  Choppers.— First,  E.  Brow).,  Sheffield.  Set-ond,  S.  Rob- 
son,  Brotherlon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Kew,  Commendet',  W.  Canaan; 
H.  Yaidley,  Birmingham. 

Barbs,— First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham,  i'ecoud,  M.  Irvine,  White- 
haven. 

Fantails.— First,  J.  W.  F.dge,  BirminghaTii.  Second,  E.Brown,  Shef- 
field. Coiiiniended,  F.  Else,  JBuyswater,  London;  F.  Key,  Bcverleyj 
J.  R.  Je.*=op.  Hull. 

TuRB'Ts.- Fir.-t,  R,  Thompson,  Kendal.  Seccnd,  J.  Barrow,  jun., 
Kendal.  Highly  Commended.  F.  PUse,  Bayswater,  London;  A.  L.  Silveater, 
Birmingham;  J.  W.  Ed^e,  Birmincham. 

TiiuMi'i  iFR'i — First,  J.  J.  Wilson,  Darlington.  Second,  F.  Key.  Bever- 
ley. Hijzhly  Commended,  F.  Key  ;  W.  B.  Van  Hameberge.; ;  U.  Yardley, 
Birmingham;  8.  Robson,  Brotherton.  Commended,  T.  Ke.v,  Westmor- 
land. 

Jacobins.- First.  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  Second,  II.  Vardlev, 
Birmingham.  HlRhly  Commended,  R.  Thompson.  Conuuended,  F.  Else, 
Bayswater,  London. 

Ant  other  Vauietv. — First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  Second, 
M.  Irvine,    Whitehaven    (Runts).      Highly   Commended,    J.  W,  Wooier 


DISQUALIFIED  BLACK  BANTAMS  AT 
DAELINGTON. 

I  HAVK  just  returned  liome,  having  been  absent  since  the 
middle  of  November,  and  during  that  time  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  yonr  Journal.  I  now  find  that  the  Black  Bantams 
lately  exhibited  hv  me  at  Birmingham  and  Darlington  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  and  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter. 

i'our  correspondent  "  Justitia"  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
I  claimed  the  pen  (I'or  £3)  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Summer  Show. 
They  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ilutton,  and  were  "  highly  com- 
mended." He  (Mr.  Hutton),  as  he  says,  took  first  prize  with 
another  pen  on  which  lie  had  £2.  I  preferred  the  highly- 
commended  pen  at  £?>  to  tlie  first-prize  pen  at  £2,  and  claimed 
them.  As  soon  as  the  birds  arrived  at  home  I  sent  them  out 
to  a  walk,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  a  few  days  before  I 
left  home  in  the  middle  of  November,  wlien  my  man  brought 
them  up,  and  I  discovered  that  tlie  cock's  legs  had  changed  to 
white.  As  I  was  leaving  home  immediately,  my  man  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done.  I  told  him  to  write  off  to  Mr. 
Hutton  at  once,  and  inquire  if  he  had  any  good  cocks  to  dispose 
of.  He  wrote  back  saying  that  he  had,  and  asked  £2  each  for 
them.  My  man  requested  him  to  send  two  on  approval.  They 
arrived  (I  being  from  liome),  and  my  man  assures  me  that  they 
were  perfectly  valueless  for  exhibition,  one  having  legs  as  bad  as 
the  bird  I  already  possessed  and  being  worse  in  other  points, 
and  the  other  having  red  earlobes.  He  (my  man)  was  quite  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  He  did  not  know  where  to  apply  to  for 
another  bird,  and  he  had  not  time  to  write  to,  .ind  receive  an 
answer  from,  me  before  sending  to  the  Eirmhigham  Show ;  so 
he  concluded  the  only  plan  was,  as  he  thought,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  former  owner  of  the  birds  and  colour  the  cock's 
legs.  He  did  so,  and  they  were  sent  to  Birmingham  and  Dar- 
lington in  that  condition.  I  suppose  his  success  ut  the  former 
Exhibition  encouraged  him  to  send  again  to  the  latter.  When 
they  were  sent  to  Birmingham  I  was  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  when  to  Darlington  in  Scotland,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
the  affair.  If  I  had  been  at  home,  they  certainly  would  not  have 
been  sent. 

In  yonr  Journal  of  December  16th  you  say  "  This  pen  at  the 
recent  Birmingham  Meeting  took  first  prize  among  a  heavy 
class."  You  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  if  you  had 
said  "  among  a  weak  c'.ass,"  as  by  reference  to  the  Birmingham 
catalogue  you  will  find  that  only  four  pens  were  exhibited. 
When"!  claimed  the  pen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  cock's  legs 
were,  to  all  appearance,  perfect.  Mr.  Hutton  says  "  that  not 
the  least  particle  of  colouring  matter,  or  stain  of  any  other  kind 
whatever,  was  laid  on,  or  came  in  contact  with,  the  legs  of  the 
birds  referred  to,  by  either  myself  or  any  other  person,  previous 
to  their  being  dispatched  to  the  Show."  I  suppose  we  are  in 
courtesy  bound  to  believe  him  ;  but  it  certainly  is  the^  most 
peculiar  ease  that  ever  came  under  my  notice,  that  a  bird's  legs 
should  change  from  black  to  white  in  three  short  moriths. 
W!ien  my  man  wrote  to  Mr.  Hutton  he  explained  why  I  wanted 
another  cock  ;  but,  in  his  reply,  that  gentleman  offered  no 
explanation,  or  even  mentioned  tjie  bird's  legs,  confining  himself 
to  the  mere  fact  Ihat  hehadbiriJ.s  to  dispose  of .—TllE  ExHIBITOE 

OF  THE  DlSQTJALIFIKD  PeN  OF  BlACK  BaHTAMS  AT  DaW-INOTON. 

[We  consider  the  above  explanation  exculpates  Mr.  Munn, 
and  liis  sincerity  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  he  has  returned  to 
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the  Exhibition  Comruittee  the  prize  awarded  to  the  Bantams  at 
Birmingham,  The  culprit  now  would  appear  to  be  Mr.  Hutton, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  natural  colour  of  the  legs  of  the 
Bantam  would  not  change. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


SCOTTISH    ORNITHOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  Exhibition  and  competition  of  fancy 
Pigeons  and  Canary  birds,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, took  place  ou  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  in  the  Trades*  Hall, 
Glaesford  Street. 

In  the  Pigeon  department  the  Show  was  excellent ;  and 
although  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  last  year's 
exhibition,  still  the  birds  shown  were  superior,  if  not  unequalled. 

In  the  Powter  and  Carrier  classes  the  birds  were  exceedingly 
good,  as  were,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  Pigeons  exhibited. 

The  entries  in  the  Canary  department  were  not  so  large  as 
last  year,  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  number  of  local  exhibitions  taking  place  on  the  same  day  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  prizes  at  this  Exhibition  being  the 
most  valuable,  the  show  of  birds  was  superior.  A  circumstance 
almost  unprecedented  we  believe,  occurred  at  this  Show — viz., 
the  pair  of  Canaries  which  took  the  first  prize  last  year  were 
again  successful  on  this  occasion.  There  was  a  fine  display  of 
Canaries,  and  some  of  the  finest  Mules  we  have  seen  were  shown. 
The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

PIGEON     DEPARTMENT. 

EXTRA   PRIZE-S. 

A  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  the  Association,  for  the  best  thrpe  pens 
fCarriers,  Powters,  and  Short-faced  Almond  Tumblers),  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  MancheBter. 

A  Silver  SleJal,  pre-iiented  by  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Halifax,  for  Powter  cocks 
(Black,  Blue,  and  Yellow),  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

A  Silver  Medal,  pre«ntcd  by  P.  Eden,  Esq.,  for  Powter  hens  (Black, 
Blue,  and  Yellow),  J.  Huic,  Glasgow. 

A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  J.  Miller,  Ecq.,  Camlachie,  for  Blue  Powters 
bred  in  1862,  0.  Ure,  Dundee.  Very  Highly  Commended,  A.  Muir,  Coat- 
bridge. 

A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  J.  Huie,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  for  Yellow  Powters 
bred  in  18G2,  M.  StUrirt,  Glasp.jw. 

A  Subscription  Silver  fliedal  for  Powters,  anv  colour  (Blue  and  Yellow 
excepted),  bred  in  1S62,  P.  Eden,  Manchester  (White).  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Ure,  Dundee  [White).   Highly  Commended,  J.  Millar,  Glasgow. 

Powters  (BUick  cocks).— Firpt,  H.  Hawkins,  Belfast.  Second,  M.  Stuart, 
Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stwart.  Highly  Commended.  J. 
Millar,  Glasgow.     Commended,  J,  Huie,  Gian^ow. 

Powters  1^  White  cocks). —First,  P.  Eden,  Manclieeter.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee. 

Powters  (Blue  cocks).— First,  M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Second,  H, 
Hawkins,  Belfast.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Millar,  Glasgow.  Highly 
Commended,  M.  Nanderf<on. 

Powters  {Red  cncksl.— First,  H.  Hawkins,  Belfast.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee.     Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Brown.  Sh^tftdd. 

PowTKRs  (Yellow  cocks).— First,  G.  Ure,  DuLdee.  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Manchester. 

PowTKus  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie  (Mealy).  Second,  W. 
Tayloi-,  Shetfield.     Very  Highly  Commended.  AV.  Lightbody. 

PowTKRK  '.Black  Hens).— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke.  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Manchester.  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Duntlee.  Highly  C<mimended,  J. 
Millar,  GlasRow,     Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Huie,  Glasf.'ow, 

PowTKHs  (White  hens).— First,  H.  Hawkins,  Belfast.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Huie,  Glasjjow. 

Powters  (Blue  hens).— Firbt,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Ruthven, 
Glasgow.     Very  Highly  Commended.  J.  Huie,  Glasgow. 

Powters  (Red  hens).-  First  and  Second.  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

PowTKhs  (Yellow  hens).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Sucond,  J.  Huie, 
Glasgow. 

Powters  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow  (Chequer).  Second, 
M.  Stuart,  Glasgow  (Mealy). 

A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  J.  Wallace,  Esq.,  for  Carriers  (any  colour) 
bred  in  1862,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow  (Black].  Very  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Wallace,  Glasgow.     Highly  Coinmendeit.  J.  Huie,  Glasgow. 

Cakrikrs  (Black  cocks).— First,  H.  Martin,  Glasgow.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee.     Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke. 

Carriers  (Dun  cocks).— Firbt,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  J.  Wallace, 
Glasgow. 

Carriers  (Black  hens).— First,  J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh.  Second, 
P.  Eden.  Manchester.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen, 
Newcastle. 

Carrikbs  (Dun  hens).— First,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  J.  R.  Ren- 
nards, Helensburgh.    Very  Highly  Coniminded,  T.  Colley. 

A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  G.  Ure,  E^q.,  Hundee,  for  Almond  Tumblers 
bred  in  1862,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

SuoRT-FACED  TuMELERs  (Almouds).  —  Fhst  and  Second,  M.  Stuart, 
Grasgow. 

SHORT-FACED  TuJiBLERs  (Mottlcs,  any  colour).— First,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester (Mottles).  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee  (Black  Mottles),  Very  Highly 
Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Gate.-,  Newark  (lied  Mottles). 

Short-faced  Tumbi^ers  (Any  other  colour  or  variety). — First,  R.  Fulton, 
London.  Second,  M.  Stuart, 'Glasgow  (Red  At'ates).  Cock  Very  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Martin,  Glasgow.  Highly  Coumiended,  R.  Pickering, 
Carlisle  (Red).     Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow  (Kites*. 

A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  E.  Gilroy,  Esq..  Lanark,  for  Barbs  (any 

colour)  bred  in  1662,  P.  Eden,  ilanchester  (Black). 


Barbs  (Cocks).— First,  J.  H.  Frame.  Carluke  (Black).  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Jlanchester.    Very  Hichly  Commended,  .1.  H.  Frame  (Red). 

Bares  (Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Green,  Overtwi 
(Black  >. 

A  &ilver  Medal,  presented  by  Lord  Binning,  for  Fantails  (any  colour) 
bred  in  iS^i2,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Frame, 
Carluke  (White).  Highly  Commended,  D.  Stewart,  Perth  (White).  Com- 
mended, F.  Else,  Dundee. 

Fantails.— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Very 
Hip-hly  Commended,  G.  Ure  (White).  Highly  Commended,  F.  C,  Parker, 
Dundee. 

Jacobins.— First,  A.  L.  Silvesfer,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  Ruthven, 
Glasgow  (Yellow).  Very  Highly  Commended,  N.  Morton,  BaKyraena, 
Ireland  (Red;.     Highly  Commanded,  J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh. 

Trcmfetkrs.— FirBt,  J.  Bell,  Newcastle.  Second,  H.  Y'ardley,  Birming- 
ham. Very  Highly  Commended  and  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee 
(Black  Mottled).      Commended,  N.  Morton,  Ballymena,  Ireland  (Mottled). 

Turbits.— first,  A.  L.  Silve^;ter,  Birmingham.  Second,  F.  Else,  London. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  .1.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh. 

Owls— Fiisi,  F.  Else,  London.    Second,  J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh. 

NcNs.— First.  J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh.  Second,  F.  Else,  London. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  .1.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Magpies.— First,  v> .  M.  Gilmour,  Hamilton.  Second,  N.  Morton,  Balfy- 
mcna,  Ireland. 

Common  Tumblers.— First,  J.  Sephton,  Prescot.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge, 
BirmiDghtm.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Sephton.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Morrison,  Glasgow  (Red  Mottles). 

Othkr  Bkeeds —First,  F.  C.  P.irker,  Dundee  (Lace  Fantails).  Secor^d, 
A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  Third,  W.  H.  C.  Oat«,  Newark  (Isabel>). 
Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham  (Swallows).  Highly 
Commended,  W.  M.  Gilmour,  Hamilton  (Blue  Priests). 


CANARY  BIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

extra  prizes. 

A  handsome  piece  of  Silver  Plate,  and  £i  Is.  as  a  second  prize,  pre^^nted 
bv  the  Association,  for  Scotch  faucv.  the  produce  of  1861.  or  priur  thereto 
(Yellow  Cock  and  Buff  Hen,  or  Buff  Cock  and  Yellow  Hen).  First,  G. 
Buchanan,  Glasgow.     Second,  W.  Hunter,  Kilbirnie, 

Scotch  Fancy.— A  special  prize,  presented  by  G.  Buchanan,  Esq..  for 
Yellow  or  Butf  Cock.  Yellow  C'ocA:.*'. —First  and  special,  G.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.  Second.  W.  McLeod,  Glasgow.  Third.  J.  Fulton,  Beith.  Fourth, 
T.  McMurtrie,  Kilmarnock.  Buff  Co(A-.s.— First  and  special,  D.Stewart, 
Perth.  Second,  A.  Ferguson,  Kilmarnock,  Third  and  Fourth,  D.  Ounn, 
Glasgow. 

A  special  prize,  presented  by  the  *'  Thistle  Ornithological  Society," 
Glasgow,  lor  Yellow  or  Buff  lien.  Yellow  .fffns.— First  and  special,  G. 
Masterton,  Glasg(tw.  Second.  D.  Duncan,  Carron.  Third,  G.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.  Fourth.  D.  Gunn,  Ghisgow.  Buff  Bens. — First,  G.  Masterton. 
Second,  S.  Brown,  Glasgow.  Third,  G.  Buchanan.  Fourth,  J.  Johnston, 
KUmarnock. 

Eelc.ian  Fancy.  —  A  special  prize,  presented  by  Messrs.  Paterson  and 
Buchanan,  for  Yellow  or  Buff  Cock.  Yellow  Cucks.—YiTst,  J.  Goddard, 
Kendal.  Second,  D.  Talbert,  Dundee.  Third,  i.  Ru".hven,  Glasgow.  Bi/ff 
0»rA.v.— First  and  special,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Toward,  Glasgow. 
Third,  Mrs.  Clark,  Gla'^gow.  Yellow  Hens.—F'nst  a.n(\  special,  J  Harding, 
Diiaifiiep.    Second,  Mrs.  Clark.    Third,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

A  special  prize,  presented  by  M.  Stuart,  Esq.,  for  Yellow  or  Buff  Hen. 
BuffUens.—  ^iTst,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 
Third,  Mrs.  Clark,  Glasgow. 

Piebalds.- .\  special  prize,  presented  by  the  Association,  for  Yellow  or 
Buff  Cock  or  Hen.  Yellow  CocA-.s.  —  First,  W.  M'Murray,  Edinburgh. 
Second,  R.  Borland,  Glasgow.  Third,  N.  M'Leod,  Glasgow.  Buff  Cocks.— 
First  and  special,  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Clason,  Glasgow. 
Third,  J.  M'Kinim,  Govan.  Yellow  ^pjw. —First,  A.  Riddell,  Carron. 
Second,  M.  Henderson.  Ardrossan.  Third,  J.  Fultun,  Beith.  Buff  Hens. — 
First,  J.  Armstrong,  Glasgow.  Second,  N.  M'Lean.  Third,  K.  Lawrie, 
Glasgow. 

GoLDriNCii  3IrLEf;. —  Yellow  Cocks. —  First,  AV.  Wilson,  Mauchline.. 
Second,  G.  J.  Barnsby,  Derby.  .Sw/"  C^oc/.x— First,  W.  Bainbndge,  Ayr. 
Second,  R.  Foster,  Cirlisle. 

The  following  were  the  Judges  : — Oi  Pigeons : — E.  L.  Corker^ 
Esq.,  Croydon,  Surrey  ;  and  D.  Wohtenholme,  Esq.,  Gray'e- 
Inn  Road,  London.  Canaries: — Messrs.  W.  White,  Kenfrew  ; 
J.  K.  Johnstone;  J.  Graham,  Kilmarnock;  G.  Ayton,  N.. 
M'Lean,  and  D.  Johnstone,  Glasgow. — (Glasgow  Herald.) 


LEGS  OF  GAME  BANTAMS. 
For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  in  la!>t  week'* 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Yellow-legged  Game  Bantam?,"  I 
write  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  a  Yellow- 
legged  cock  of  that  breed,  a  bird  that  I  am  very  proud  of.  At 
the  commencement  of  last  breeding  season  I  shut  him  up  with  a 
Blue  or  Slate-legged  hen,  trusting  that  the  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  would  make  green  as  the  paint  does,  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed— my  birds  were  principally  Slate-legged,  a  few  White- 
legged,  and  one  cockerel  Yellow-legged  like  bis  father.  I  showed 
hnu  at  Birmingham,  he  was  highly  commended  and  sold  at  the 
price  I  put  upon  him — viz.,  £3.  A  cockerel  and  two  pullets,. 
Slate-legs  of  the  same  hatch  took  a  prize  at  tlie  Sparkenhoe  Show 
at  Lficcstrr  last  September,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  prizes- 
are  not  solely  for  Willow-legged  birds.  Last  year  I  had  also  a 
Yellow-legged  Blaclc-hreasted  Red  Game  cock,  which  I  mated 
with  some  Blue  and  Willow-legged  hens.     The  result  invariably 
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wag  Blne-Ifgpcd  cliicliens  from  Blue-legged  hens,  ar.d  Willow 
from  Willow-legged  mothers,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  where 
the  yellow  peeped  out,  in  whieh  cases  I  destroyed  tlm  cliiekens, 
well  knowiiijthe  prejudice  Hgainst  the  yellow  legs  in  Game  fowl, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  hitherto  it  has  extended  to  the 
Game  Bantam  class. 

Would  it  not  bo  much  better  if  there  were  some  fixed  standard 
to  go  by  ?  BO  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  an  exhibitor  should 
say,  "  oil,  Mr.  So-nnd-So  is  Judge.  Well,  it  is  no  use  sending  my 
fowls,  he  wo;:'t  give  a  prize  to  any  but  Willow-legged  ones." 
Wliat  a  drawback  to  a  show  !  Why  should  not  each  show  publish 
in  the  catalogue  of  prizes  the  particular  points  of  the  fowls  in 
each  class  requisite  to  enable  them  to  take  a  prize?  It  would 
save  a  world  of  ti-ouble,  and  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
and  dispute. — W.  P. 


COEK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  third  annunl  Exhibition  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Poultry 
Association  w.is  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  in  the  large 
rooms  of  the  AtIien:Tum  at  Cork.  The  rapid  and  steady  pro- 
gress made  by  this  Society  must  be  most  gratifying  to  its  pro- 
moters ;  for  it  has  now  attained  a  position  that  would  reflect 
credit  on  any  town  in  tJie  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

SpA.N-isH.— First,  Mips  Dp  Coiircy  Drevar.  Second,  F.  Hoiider.  Chicl^ens. 
— First,  F.  Hodiler.    Second,  Mrs.'  Dring. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— First,  Mrs.  AVebb.    Second,  Mrs.  Drinff. 

DoRKiNfis  (Silver-Grcy).— First,  A.  E.  Ussher.  Second,  T.  0"Mahony. 
'Jtirkciis.— First  and  Second,  A.  E.  Ussher. 

DoBKnjGS  (White). — Prize,  T.  O'Mabony. 

Dorkings  (Coloured  or  White).— C/iicAcns.— First,  T.  O'Grady.  Second, 
V.  Hoddcr. 

Cochins  (Buffer  Lemon).— First,  J.  C.  Perry.    Second,  V,'.  R.  Barlie. 

Cochins  (Partridge  or  Grouse). — First  and  Second,  J.  C.  Perry. 

CocHiKs  (White).— First,  T.  W.Zurhorst.    Second,  F.  Hodder. 

Brahma  Pooteas.— First,  P.  Heffernan.    Second,  N.  Breslin. 

Game  (Black  or  Brown  Kccs).— First,  J.  C.  Perry.  Second,  W.  A.  Roberts. 
C/iicArai.— First,  J.  M.  Uoche,  M.D     Second,  J.  0.  Pcny. 

Game  (Ducliwing  or  Piles).— First,  P.  Crouiii.  Second,  J.  M.  Roche,  M.D^ 

Polasds  (Gold-crested).— Prize,  Rev.  J.  O'SuUivaa. 

PoLAKDs  (Silver-crested).— First,  Mrs.  Dring.    Second,  Miss  A.  F.  Pike. 

PoLANDS  (White  or  Yellow-crested).— First  and  Second,  Miss  De  C. 
Drevar. 

H!hinrROBS  (Rose  Comb,  Gold).— First,  Mrs.  Drin;.    Second,  T.  Hare. 

Haxbueqhs  (Rose  Comb,  Silver).— First,  Mrs.  Hodder.  Second.  T.  Hare. 

Bantams  (Sebright).— First,  A.  E.  Ussher.    Second,  T.  O'Grady. 

Bantams  (Silky). — First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Hodder. 

Bastams  (Smooth-legged).— First,  J.  Penrose.    Second,  Miss  A.  E.  Pike. 

Bantams  (Feather-legged).— Prize,  J.  Donegan. 

Ant  other  Varibtv. —First  and  Second,  .T.  C.  Perry  (Cr»>ve  Cfpur). 

TcKKpiYs. — First.  R.  Briscoe  (Cambiidgeshive).  Second,  J.  Bruce  (Nor- 
foik).  i'ow^/s.— First,  A.  E.  Ussher  (Cambridgeshire).  Second,  A.  C. 
layers  (Cambridgeshire;. 

Gekse.— Fii-st,  J.  Bnicc(WhiteEmbden).  Second,!.  O'Grady  (Toulouse). 
fyos/jH^A-.— First  and  Second,  A.  E.  Ussher  (Toulouse). 

BecKs  (Avlesbury). — First,  Mrs.  Webb.  Second,  F.  E.  Curry.  Ducklings. 
—First  and  Second,  H.  Cliffo. 

Ducks  (Rouen),— Fir^t,  K.  ClifTe.  Second,  Dr.  Parker.  DuckHngs.— 
First,  K.  Clifftt     Second,  J.  C.  Pcn-y. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  R.  Burke  (Muscovy),  t  Second, 
Mrs.  Hodder  (Call.) 

Best  Dorking  Cockerel. — A  Medal,  given  by  Mrs.  Ussher,  T.  Hodder. 

Best  White-faced  Si'Anisu  Cockerel. — A  Medal,  given  by  Mrs.  Lyons, 
F.  Hodder. 

Best  White-faced  PpAKisn,  Dorking,  akd  Cochin  Fdllets.— -\  Medal, 
Ljiven  by  Dr.  Harvey,  F.  Hodder. 


PIGEONS. 

Carriers,  Black.  — First,  J.  Perrott.  Second,  A.  E.  Ussher.  .\  very 
superior  class. 

Carriers  Dun.— First,  P.  GouUling.    Second,  J.  Perrott. 

Carriers,  Blue,  or  any  other  colour.— First,  J.  Dowling.  Second,  J. 
Lloyd. 

PowTERs,  Black  Pied. — First,  H.  Hawkins.     Second.  Dr.  Harvey. 

PowTERs,  Blue  Pied.— First,  H.  Hawkins.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey. 

PowTERs,  Red  Pied. — First,  H.  Hawkins.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey. 

POWTERS,  White.^—  First,  H.  Hawkins.  Second,  Dr.  Harvey.  A  very 
:;ood  class. 

PowTER-s,  .\ny  other  colour.— First,  Dr.  Harvey  (Yeliow).  Second,  J. 
Perrott  (Splash). 

Almond  Tvmbi.ers,  Short-faced.— First,  Dr.  Harvey.  Second,  .J.  Perrott. 

Kite  Tvmrlbrs,  Short-lViccd.— First,  T.  Hure.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey. 

SitohT-FACED  TuMBi-EBs,  Baldhoads  or  Beards. — First,  J.  W.  Edge 
(Bald  .    Second.  Dr  Harvey  ( Blue  Bald). 

Short-faced  Tumblers,  Mottles,  or  any  other  colour.  —  First,  T.  Hare 
(Mottles).    Second,  Dr.  Harvey  (Agates). 

FAKTAiLSj^Whitc.- First,  J.  Perrott.    Second,  R.  J.  Nash. 


Fan-tails,  Black,  or  any  other  colour.— First,  R.  Lane  (Blue).  Second,  R. 
Daly  (Black). 

jAconiNS,  Yellow  or  Red.— First,  J.  Lloyd  (Yellow).  Second,  J.  Slattery 
(r.i-d). 

Jacobins.  Other  colours.— First,  T.  Biibington.  jun.  (Black). 

Bahics.— First,  J.  Perrott  (lil..ckl.     Second,  Miss  A.  K.  Pike  (Red). 

Owi.B.— First,  W.  R.  Baldwin  (liliiB!.     Second,  A-  K.  U«»her  (Sdver). 

TuRBiTs.— First,  Jliss  H.  S.  Pike  (Yellow).    Second,  .1.  Dowling  (Blue). 

TRCMrETERs.— First,  J.  Perrott  (Mottled).  Second,  T.  Bubington,  jun. 
(While). 

NvNs.— First,  J.  W.  Edge.    Second,  T.  O'Grady. 

Magpies. — J'irst  and  Second.  P.  Grmlding  (Yellow  and  Black). 

Common  Tumblers,  Baldheads  or  Beards.— First  and  Second,  J.  W. 
Edge. 

Common  Tcmblers.  Other  varieties.  —  First,  J.  W.  Edge  (Speckled). 
Second,  R.  Lane,  Blnck  Mottled. 

Common  Tumblers,  Any  other  variety  not  classed.— FMrst,  J.  Dowling, 
Dragons. 

Sweepstakes  for  Cabriers.— Prize,  P.  GouUling.  Dun  Cock. 

PowTER  AND  Short-faced  Tumbi-eh.— .\  Mcd;il,  given  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Perry.    II.  Hawkins,  Blue  Powter  and  Almond  Cock. 


CAGU  BIRDS. 
Canaries,  Yellow.— First,  F.  Hodder.  Second,  R,  Lane.  Canaries, 
Green.— Prize,  F.  Hodder.  Canaries,  Mealy,  or  any  other  colour.— First, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ussher.  Second,  F.  Hodder,  Lizard.  JIules.  Linnet.— Prize, 
Rev.  J.  O'SuUivan.  Blackbied.— Prize,  W.  Miles.  Thrushes.- First,  J. 
Lloyd.  Second,  J.  Fitzgerald.  Nightingale.— Prize,  Kev.  J.  O'SuUivan. 
BL.»eKcAP.—  Prize,  Rev.  J.  O'SuUivan.  Wooulakk.— Pri/o,  Rev.  J. 
O'SuUivan.  Skylarks.— First.  R.  Daly.  Second,  F.  Hodder.  Bullfinch. 
—  Prize,  Mrs.  Hodder,  Talking  Bulllinch.  (Speaks  several  sentences  very 
well.;  Goldfinches. —Firet,  F.  Hodder.  Second,  J.  Corcoran.  Lin.n-ets.— 
Prize,  D.  Carbery. 

JiTDOES. — Poiil/n/ :  J.  Blandford,  Esq  ,  Ashgrove,  Cork  ;  W. 
Corbett,  Esq.,  Castli?coniiell,  Limerick.  Tigeons  ;  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  London  ;  .lohn  Austin,  Esq.,  Pano- 
rama, Terrace,  Cork.  Cage  Birds :  W.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Cork  ;   Adam  Parker,  Esq.,  Landscape,  Cork. 


WILD  DUCES  EEAEED  WITH   TAME. 

I  WILLINGLY  concede  to  the  request  of  your  correspondent 
"J.  B."  for  further  information  respecting  my  former  pets, 
the  wild  Ducks.  Permit  me  to  add,  we  invariably  pinioned 
all  the  offspring  as  well  as  the  primitive  generation  produced 
from  the  eggs  of  birds  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  they  all 
proved  themselves  not  to  be  certainly  depended  upon  in  case 
of  any  sudden  alarm  or  stress  of  weather,  of  which  they  were 
peculiarly  susceptible.  The  approach,  for  instance,  of  any 
strange  dog  or  cat  caused  them  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
water,  dive  about,  and  make  their  best  repeated  eiforts  to  take 
wing  until  they  became  really  exhausted.  To  show  their 
power  of  discrimination  on  the  other  hand,  our  own  dogs  and 
cat  were  always  running  about  quite  unregarded,  and  all  three 
of  them  frequently  lay  down  ami  stretched  themselves  listlessly 
about  in  tire  sunshine,  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  Ducks — 
"a  happy  family."  So  much  did  this  difference  to  them  and 
strangers  manifest  itself,  that  I  have  seen  the  Ducks  walk  softly 
to  the  dogs  and  snap  at  their  hair  when  they  wished  to  drive 
them  away  from  a  spot  they  themselves  coveted.  Any  positive 
change  of  apparel  in  my  sister  to  that  she  customarily  wore 
when  among  them,  caused  them  at  once  to  move  away,  as  they 
always  did  from  an  absolute  stranger.  It  was  evident  they 
dtpended  at  once  entirely  on  the  eye  when  thus  withdrawing  to  a 
distance,  for  a  kind  word  or  two  from  my  sister  instantly  recalled 
them,  though  for  a  few  minutes  or  so  they  might  still  regard  her 
very  suspiciously.  Usually  they  fed  without  hesitation  from  the 
hand.  I  never  tried  to  breed  between  the  true  Mallard  and  tlie 
tame  Duck.  In  justice  to  their  constancy,  I  never  knew  any 
tendency  of  disposition  on  their  parts  to  bigamy,  or  wanderings 
after  otfier  female  specimens  of  waterfowls  that  might  be  with 
them  of  a  different  variety.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  a 
Mallard  fight  desperately  with  a  strange  odd  male  of  his  own 
species  on  his  ventiu'ing  too  near  the  mate  of  his  particular 
selection.  They  always  paired  for  the  years  we  kept  them,  as 
we  never  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  bred  them  beyond  five 
or  six  generations,  as  they  then  proved  so  much  less  beautiful. 
The  white  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  Mallard  then  became 
much  broader  and  far  more  irregular  ;  and  another  great  token 
of  domestication  carried  beyond  due  limit  was,  tlie  appearance  of 
white  in  the  few  longest  tlighl-feathcrs  of  the  ducklings'  wings. 
In  all  such  cases  we  immediately  resorted  to  wild-laid  eggs 
again,  and  put  away  those  previously  reared  altogether. 

Having  given  my  experience  of  the  Milliards  of  the  true  wild 
Ducks,  however  ungalJant  it  may  appear,  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two;  on  the  Ducks  only.    They  seemed  inclined  to  stray  from 
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allegiance  to  tlieir  mated  partners.  One  wild  Duck  particularly, 
after  breeding  a  couple  of  seasons  tvith  her  own  Mallard,  at  once 
shook  him  off  on  my  placing  a  drake  Pintail  on  the  water.  It 
was  evidently  a  ease  of  love  at  first  sight,  for  she  swatn  about 
the  new  comer  caressingly,  though  he  appeared  evidently  alarmed 
and  averse  to  her  overtures  of  aiTections.  From  that  hour  she 
fought  her  old  partner.  Winter  passed  by,  and  the  next  spnng 
the  Pintail  seemed  to  have  become  a  convert  to  her  blandish- 
ments, for  they  nested  and  produced  seven  or  eight  young  ones. 
Six  were  ultimately  reared,  and,  strangely,  proved  all  drakes. 
They  were  most  curiously-marked  "hybrids,"  having  much  of 
the  outline  of  the  father — viz.,  the  Pintail's  bill,  length  of  body, 
dark  legs,  &c.,  but  when  moulted  they  all  assumed  the  chestnut 
crop  of  a  true  Mallard,  and  still  more  shigularly,  a  triple  row 
of  curled  feathers  in  the  tail ;  the  proper  tail-featliers  being  also 
much  longer  than  a  wild  Mallard's.  They  vtere  considerably 
largerthan  either  of  their  parents,  but  proved  altogether  hybrids, 
never  associating  with  their  companions.  At  length,  although 
exceedingly  beautiful,  we  parted  with  them. — Edwd.  Hewitt, 
Sparkbrook,  Binningham. 


ASCEETAINING  THE   SEX  OF  GOSLINGS. 

At  the  late  Birmingham  Show  I  claimed  from  Mr.  Manfield 
the  first-prize  pen  of  young  white  Geese.  I  exhibited  them  for 
the  first  time  at  Manchester,  when  they  were  disquidified,  two 
if  not  all  of  them  being  ganders.  Mr.  Manfield  also  exhibited  a 
pen  there,  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  they  were  dis- 
qualified for  the  same  reason. — J.  Munn. 

[We  know  of  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  live  young 
Geese  :  therefore  there  is  no  delinquency  in  the  above  cases  ;  but 
we  think  Mr.  Manfield  ought  to  let  Mr.  Munn  have  Geese  in 
exchange  for  the  superfluous  ganders. — Eds.] 


HYBRID  BETWEEN  THE  COMMON  PHEASANT 
AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANT. 
Havin(5  noticed  a  query  on  this  subject  in  your  last  Nimiber, 
I  write  to  inform  you  that  a  gentleman  in  this  town  has  a  stuffed 
specimen  of  this  hybrid,  a  male  bird.  It  was  shot  some  years 
ago  near  Eaby  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  where 
some  Silver  Pheasants  had  been  a  short  time  before  turned  loose. 
The  plumage  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  (if  it  is  possible  to 
judge  from  a  stuffed  bird),  the  size  and  shape  are  good. — C.  P., 
Darlington. 


You  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  has  never  been  a  cross 
between  the  common  and  Silver  Pheasant.  Thei'e  are  several 
places  here,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  breed  in  the  preserves 
every  year.  The  cross  is  generally  a  Pied  variety  ;  but  it  is  not 
desired  or  highly  prized  by  gamekeepers  ;  they  consider  the  birds 
weak  and  tender,  and  not  easdy  reared.  In  the  "  Zoological 
Proceedings  "  of  1836,  is  mentioned  a  cross  between  the  common 
Pheasant  and  the  Silver  Pheasant,  and  between  the  common 
Pheasant  and  the  Golden  Pheasant. — S, 


THE  WARBLERS. 

I  COXTE  now  to  the  migratory  insect-feeding  warblers,  many 
of  which  are  our  finest  songsters.  They  arrive  in  i-pring,  about 
the  10th  of  April,  when  the  first  broods  of  caterpillars  are  being 
hatched  by  the  return  of  warm  weather,  and  on  them  and  the 
larvtie  of  other  insects  they  raise  their  own  broods ;  and,  as 
summer  advances,  insects  of  various  kinds  are  added  to  their 
bill  of  fare,  'ihey  arrive  in  this  country  when  insect  life  ia  first 
awakening  from  the  sleep  of  winter,  stay  with  us  wliile  these 
pests  are  active,  and  depart  in  autumn  when  th»  colder  nights 
warn  them  their  food  will  soon  be  less  easy  to  procure.  Tims 
by  an  allwise  decree  they  are  sent  to  assist  in  checking  that  rapid 
increase  of  insect  life ;  silently  and  almost  unnoticed  they  spread 
over  the  whole  country  doing  their  mission  of  good,  to  assist  in 
the  protection  of  every  crop.  Yet  I  have  said  birds  are  not  an 
unmixed  good,  and  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  many,  perhaps 
nearly  all,  of  these  migratory  insect-feeding  birds  do  take  tithe 


of  the  fruit  which  they  have  assisted  iu  saving  from  utter  destruc- 
tion by  insects. 

In  encnueratiiig  the  warblers,  the  Nightingale  —  the  most 
delightful  of  all  songsters — must  head  the  list ;  second  in  the 
choir  comes  the  Blackcap,  then  the  Garden  Warbler,  followed 
by  the  ATood  Wren,  Willow  Wren,  Chiffchafl",  Whitethroat, 
Lesser  Whitethroat,  Wheatear,  Redstart,  Furze  Chat,  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  Reed  Warbler,  and  Sedge  Warbler.  Each  of 
these  birds  has  its  favourite  haunts  and  insect-food.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  all  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  that  are 
most  active  in  the  gardens  and  orchards,  eating  and  keeping  in 
clieck  the  insects  that  would  destroy  the  buds,  blossom,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  the  bushes  and  trees — as,  for  instance,  the  Black- 
cap, Whitethroat,  Garden  Wurbler,  and  Willow  Wrens — are 
just  those  that  take  most  tithe  of  fruit  for  their  pains. 

Gardeners,  generally,  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  birds,  nor  do  they  often  know  all  the  species  that  visit  their 
gardens  and  nlim'ations  ;  most  of  these  are  plain-coloured  birds, 
and  by  the  unobservant  may  be  passed  by  as  Sparrows,  or  cer- 
tainly under  that  all-including  title — small  birds.  The  object  of 
these  papers  is  to  awaken  in  gardeners  a  spirit  of  observation, 
that  they  may  learn  how  best  to  save  their  fruit.  I  do  not  deny 
that  small  birds  eat  fruit.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  are  very 
annoying  in  their  attacks  on  various  crops  ;  but  then,  if  we  are 
to  kill-off  every  bird  that  is  in  the  least  injurious,  how  shall  we 
save  our  crojts  t'rom  utter  destruction  from  the  increase  of 
insects  ?  That  birds  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  an 
established  fact,  and  without  them  few  crops  can  be  depended 
on  ;  that  which  t  have  always  advocated  is  to  save  the  birds  as 
our  best  friends  and  allies  against  the  armies  of  insects  that 
wo\ild  otherwise  devastate  our  crops.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the  sown  seeds 
and  rising  crops,  as  well  as  the  ripening  seeds  and  fruit,  from 
their  taking  too  heavy  a  tithe,  or  too  high  wages  for  their  labour. 
The  case  will  stand  thus  :  The  closer  you  kill-down  the  birds 
the  more  troutiesorce  will  be  the  insects,  and  consequently  the 
smaller  and  smaller  becomes  the  crop.  But  where  the  birds  are 
in  full  force  so  as  to  enable  them,  each  sort,  to  keep  in  check  their 
favourite  insect-food,  then  (weather  permitting,  for  the  birds 
cannot  alter  the  season)  will  the  trees  be  enabled  to  produce 
fruit,  though  the  birds  may  claim  a  share  if  thev  are  not  kept 
off  at  the  proper  time.  Or,  it  amounts  to  this :  Will  you  kill- 
ofT  the  birds  and  preserve  the  insects  that  you  may  have  no  fruit 
to  be  bothered  about  ?  or  will  you  save  the  birds  to  destroy  the 
insects,  and  so,  taking  the  chance  of  the  season,  have  a  good 
crop  and  some  trouble  to  protect  it  ?  The  question  is,  la  a 
large  crop  worth  that  trouble? — B.  P.  Beent. 


BEE   SEASONS   IN   SURREY. 

Hating  taken  great  interest  in,  and  derived  much  instruction 
from,  the  communications  on  bee-keeping  furnished  by  various 
of  your  contributors,  I  feel  pleasure  in  sending  you  an  account 
of  my  experience  in  bee-keeping  during  the  seasons  of  1861-2, 
in  this  part  of  the  country  (southern  part  of  West  Surrey). 
Both  seasons  have  been  bad,  particularly  the  latter  year. 

1  keep  my  hives  in  houses,  made  to  hold  six  iu  two  tiers.  I 
began  the  season  of  1861  with  six  stocks,  of  which  two  gave  out 
three  swarms  each,  three  others  gave  one  swarm  each,  and  one 
stock  did  not  sw-ann — nine  swarms  altogether. 

Wishing  to  increase  the  number  of  my  stocks,  I  hived  them 
all  separately.  The  first  swarm  came  off  on  the  Ith  June ;  the 
next  swarm  from  another  hive  came  out  June  13th.  Up  to 
this  time  not  a  drone  was  seen  to  come  from  any  of  my  hives. 
The  next  day  I  saw  two  or  three  drones  come  from  the  hive  that 
swarmed  June  4th,  ten  days  after  the  swarm  ;  and  again  drones 
did  not  issue  from  trie  hive  that  swarmed  June  13th  until  ten 
days  after  the  swarm.  I  think  that  very  late  for  drones  to  make 
their  appearance.  Both  these  hives  gave  three  swarms  each  ; 
after  which  I  placed  a  small  glass  on  one  of  them,  and  took 
about  3  lbs.  of  honey.  From  the  two  first  swarms  of  these  stocks 
I  also  took  small  glass  supers  of  honey.  Of  the  two  second 
swarms  or  casts  one  did  very  well,  the  other  not  so  well  and  it 
died  last  winter,  but  not  for  want  of  food.  Of  the  two  third 
swarms  (or  colts,  or  smarts,  as  some  people  call  them),  which 
arc  8»id  by  some  not  to  be  worth  keeping  by  themselves,  both 
did  very  well,  one  of  them  becoming  in  the  autumn  the  strongest 
of  all  my  hives.     Indeed,  the  bees  were  clustered  outside  so 
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stroni;  on  the  ]6t  of  Ocioher  tlint  I  dotorminecl  to  put  on  a 
suiiiU  gliiHS  super,  with  ii  little  eTU)>ty  comb  in  it,  to  Boe  if  they 
wouUl  deposit  any  honey,  which  they  were  then  collecting  in 
grent  quiintitlcsi  from  the  ivy.  I  took  a  small  quantity  from  the 
super  on  tlie  7th  October;  but  it  tiistod  so  strout;  of  I  lie  ivy 
that  a  very  siijiiU  bit  nearly  muuc  nie  sick,  and  1  did  not  dare 
to  touch  it  apaiu.  Have  any  of  your  eorrespondenta  noticed  a 
similar  nauseous  taste  in  honey  taken  so  late? 

The  doings  of  tliis  third  Bwann  the  next  season  (18G2)  will  bo 
particularly  noticed  hereafter,  because  it  shows  that  in  some 
localities  second  and  tliird  swarms,  oltliough  small,  as  the  one 
referred  to  was,  can  be  hived  by  themselves  and  expected  to  do 
well  that  and  the  followitig  season,  notwithst.indin^  the  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  contained  in  most  books  on  bees.  Of  the 
other  stocks  and  swarms  I  have  nothing  particular  to  note. 
The  autumn  of  1801  found  me  witli  fifteen  hitcs — the  six  stocks 
I  commenced  that  season  with,  and  the  nine  swarms.  1  im- 
properly deprived  two  of  tlie  stocks  of  most  of  their  stores  in 
August.  They  were  not  able  to  replace  their  store,  did  not 
prosper  after,  and  died- the  following  winter — a  ciution  to  me 
for  the  future.  These  two  deaths,  together  with  that  of  the 
second  swarm  previously  referred  to,  left  me  with  twelve  stocks 
to  commence  tlie  season  of  18G2.  The  results  of  the  year  18G2 
shall  be  given  in  another  communication. — A  Suiieey  Bee- 
KKEPKIi. 


IN-DOOE  APIAEIES,  AND   EUNAWAY 
SWAEMS. 

In  reply  to  the  queries  of  "  A  Nokth-Staffoedshibe  Bee- 
KEKPEH  "  in  No.  92,  of  the  30th  of  December,  18G2, 1  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  the  following  remarks  ;  — 

Eroni  what  experience  I  have  had  of  keeping  bees  within 
doors,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  mode  to  any 
apiarian  not  possessing  a  regular  bee-house.  Its  formation  may 
thereby  be  saved  (and  they  are  in  too  many  instances  anything 
but  ornamental  structures),  should  he  have  a  spare  room  or 
closet  in  his  dwelling  or  ofllce-houses  ;  or  a  staircase  window 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  for  a  like  purpose,  always  pro- 
viding that  the  situation  be  dry,  quiet,  cool,  and  airy,  and  the 
hive  brouglit  to  within  an  inch  or  two  at  farthest  of  tlie  external 
atmosphere,  otherwise  dysentery  would  in  all  probability  set  in. 
Even  the  village  cottager,  who  has  but  his  garret,  may  there 
place  his  bees  beyond  the  reach  of  depredators,  independent  alike 
of  either  milk-pans  or  straw-hackle ;  if  unlathed  so  much  the 
better,  as  then  there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  fitting  at  once  his  box- 
front  to  the  bevel  of  the  roof,  an  entrance-slit  being  cut  in  the 
boards,  to  whicli  the  slates  are  attached  to  tally  with  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  box,  over  which  a  shite  can  be  raised  by  a 
couple  of  wedges  three-quarters  of  an  incli  thick  at  outer  end. 
This  admits  of  space  enough  for  the  bees  crowding  in  at  the 
approach  of  a  shower.  Sliould  the  box  be  placed  half-way  up 
the  roof,  and  top  and  bottom  furnished  with  bar  and  slides,  or 
like  convenience,  he  may  super,  nadir,  or  work  collaterally  to  his 
heart's  content,  only  taking  care  that  the  skynght  be  so  far 
moveable  as  to  admit  of  the  exit  of  any  bees  escaping  during  such 
operatiuns,  as  thi'y  fly  to  tlie  light.  The  cottager  may  thus  very 
simply  establisli  an  apiary  ;  and  I  have  seen  that  apartment  eon- 
verted  into  an  extensive  aviary  for  breeding  canaries  or  other 
birds  ;  and  should  the  two  be  combined  he  could  in  his  leisure 
hours  survey  the  operation  of  his  bees  through  the  window  of 
his  hives,  solaced  by  their  pleasant  busy  hum  and  the  merry 
song  of  his  birds. 

1  have  found  bees  thrive  as  well,  if  not  better,  20  to  30  feet, 
or  even  40  feet,  from  the  ground  with  a  north  a^^pect,  than  in 
my  Gordon-hives  at  as  many  inches  when  due  S.  or  S.E.  How- 
ever, our  situation  is  not  an  exposed  one  ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
force  of  the  northerly  blast  is  broken  by  old  trees  beyond  the 
garden  wall.  At  such  an  altitude  the  bee-keeper  is  of  course 
necessitated  to  work  exclusively  on  the  depriving  or  other  plan 
to  prevent  swarming.  AVere  they  to  issue  they  would  generally 
be  lost,  either  from  flying  a  long  distance  before  setthng,  or 
alighting  on  a  tree-top. 

_ "  A  NoBTn-STAPFOEDsniEE  BEE-KEErEK  "  wishes  to  learn  the 
history  of  an  observatoiy-luve  to  which  I  some  time  ago  made 
allusion,  to  detail  which  in  a  measure  involves  a  description  of 
its  predecessor  from  whence  it  sprung,  and  which  will  equally 
serve  his  purpose.  In  close  proximity  to  a  little  press  containing 
the  boxes  of  a  vagabond  slock,  located  for  many  years  in  our 


roof  (a  description  of  thn  working  of  this  and  other  roof-hives 
your  correspondent  will  find  in  The  Cottage  Gaudekee,  No. 
5S0,  10th  of  January,  ISGO),  was  a  little  half  staircase  window 
facing  the  north,  there  serving  the  purpose  of  a  press,  and  into 
which  I  resolved  to  place  a  stock.  In  order  to  bring  tho  in- 
mates nearer  the  outside,  I  removed  some  3  inches  of  mastic 
plaster,  then  a  pair  of  thick  shutters,  the  fruits  of  the  window- 
tax  block'ule,  and  cutting  an  entrance  through  tlie  centre  of  tlie 
bottom  of  the  frame  placed  on  a  shelf  flush  witli  the  sill.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  1S5U,  I  liad  a  small  first  swarm  (2  lbs.  14  ozs.),  in  a 
Stewarton-box,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  hived  another 
a  large  swarm  (5  lbs.  11  ozs.)  in  another  Slewarton,  and  placed 
it  underneath  the  preceding.  Tho  united  colony  wrought  well — 
quite  equal  to  any  of  my  other  strong  stocks,  tlic  beginning  of 
September  finding  them  with  three  boxps  full,  the  nett  contents  of 
which  weighed  43  lbs.  l.S  ozs.,  having  previously  yielded  a  hand- 
some two-guinea  super.  1  removed  the  lower  box-comh  so  soon  as 
the  inmates  had  ascended  for  the  winter,  and  instead  introduced 
an  eke :  this  box  was  returned  the  following  season  as  soon  as  they 
required  room.  Beginning  of  March,  18H0, 1  again  weighed  the 
hive,  and  found  tlie  nett  contents  33  lbs.,  or  a  deficiency  of 
10  lbs.  13  ozs.  against  the  six  months'  keep  of  this  strong  colony. 
That  season  was  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  but,  doubtless, 
partly  owing  to  its  immense  population,  the  hive  yielded  a  super 
rather  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  seasons,  and  now,  having 
fairly  outgrown  my  space  in  height,  1  resolved  to  appropriate  its 
contents ;  but,  fearing  a  large  part  of  the  population  would 
return  to  the  window  and  be  troublesome,  although  united 
to  another  stock  at  a  different  stance,  I  put  a  young  queen 
and  a  small  body  of  workers  in  the  empty  observatory  in  its 
stead,  and,  after  a  hunt  through  the  remaining  five  compart- 
ments of  the  Stewarton,  at  last  secured  and  destroyed  the  old 
monarch,  and  united  her  subjects  witli  tliose  of  the  observatory. 
The  nett  contents  of  the  three  upper  boxes  containing  the  honey 
weighed,  after  the  bees  were  removed,  49  lbs.  7  ozs. 

1  fed  the  large  population  of  the  observatory  liberally  with 
tho  inferior  part  of  the  contents  of  their  old  hive,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  sugar  syrup.  Comb-building  went  on  briskly  in 
the  full  light,  and  as  the  season  advanced  Iliad  a  good  opportunity 
of  observing  the  effect  of  the  lowering  temperature  on  the 
inmates  till  it  reached  the  extreme  point  of  25°  of  frost  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  the  24th  December.  Contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation they  came  through  in  fine  order,  and  were  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  food  till  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  when  a 
long  tack  of  northerly  wind  caused  me  to  cease  feeding  during  its 
continuance,  fearing  to  disturb  them  unnecessarily,  and  trusting 
to  their  surplus  store.  In  this  I  quite  miscalculated,  for  to  my 
no  small  chagrin  I  one  day  found  all  still,  the  bees  packed-up 
between  the  combs,  and  after  sweeping  them  oiT  the  comb  saw 
that  not  a  cell  contained  food.  Had  I  then  the  experience  I 
accidentally  became  possessed  of  last  spring,  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  a  hive  when  in  that  benumbed,  starved,  and 
seemingly  dead  condition  for  a  short  time,  may  be  resuscitated 
by  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  gradually  increasing  tempe- 
rature, this  observatory-hive  might  still  be  m  full  operation. 

Your  Staffordshire  correspondent's  remaining  query  as  to 
how  vagrant  swarms  prefer  a  high  situation,  such  as  a  roof 
church-tower,  &c.,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  known 
instinct  in  dispatching  scouts  so  soon  as  swarming  becomes 
imminent,  to  select  some  suitable  situation  to  which  the  young 
colony  may  migrate,  and  that  the  above  or  some  hollow  tree 
is  the  only  place  with  a  sufficiently  contracted  entrance  to 
exclude  mai-auders  to  which  they  can  gain  undisturbed  ad- 
mission, besides,  as  your  correspondent  suggested,  possessing 
an  equable  temperature,  to  which  may  be  added  the  suitable 
considerable  bevel  of  the  roof,  removing  all  dampness  and 
debris.  It  Is  singular  tlie  predilection  bees  have  for  such  a 
situation  ;  more  particularly  when  once  a  swarm  has  established 
itself,  others  are  sure  to  follow.  I  have  often  watched  with 
interest  the  daily  increasing  eurvcying-roof  party  of  scouts, 
the  invariable  precursors  of  a  swurni.  If  they  suddenly  cease 
their  visits  it  may  be  concluded  they  have  come  off  and  been 
captured  ;  hut  should  the  space  contain  in  addition  the  empty 
comb  of  a  defunct  colony,  they  will  even  abandon  their  now  hive 
after  working  therein.  That  bees  in  such  situation  thrive  and 
prosper  is  undoubted  ;  aided  doubtless  by  generally  selecting  a 
north  aspect,  their  dormancy  is  more  coni[4ete,  and  the  drain  on 
their  store  at  a  minimum,  so  that  they  rarely  perish  from  starva- 
tion. I  have  myself  measured  stretches  of  comb  in  one  roof 
extending  to  6  feet  in  length  ;  in  another  a  few  miles  distant 
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the  proprietor,  on  plundering  sereral  of  the  roof-lures,  required 
to  employ  wasliing-tubs  to  contain  the  mass  of  combs  of 
various  hues.  The  roof  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  recorded 
in  No.  9,  possesses  quite  a  talismanic  influence,  and  is  a  standing 
terror  to  all  the  surrounding  cottage  bee-keepers.  I  related  in 
that  Number  tlie  chase  of  one  after  a  swarm.  It  is,  howerer, 
fair  tliat  I  sbould  mention  it  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge, 
that  although  the  details  of  that  story  were  as  related,  still  my 
informant  was  not  aware  that  the  stock  from  which  the  swarm 
proceeded  was  placed  at  a  farm  standing  nearer  the  manor-house 
a  good  deal  than  his  own  dwelling. 

The  last  laird  had  a  great  liking  to  the  bees,  but  failed  to 
induce  tlieni  to  work-out  into  boxes  fitted-up  for  their  reception 
— very  likely  from  not  having  sufficiently  contracted  the  space 
where  they  were  located — but  consoled  liimself  by  having  always 
the  lath  and  plaster  removed  from  the  divisions  where  the  bees 
established  themselves,  boards  kept  in  their  place  with  small 
buttons  being  substituted  ;  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  smoke, 
the  butler  could  promptly  procure,  when  ordered,  a  piece  of 
beautiful  honeycomb  fresh  fiom  the  hive  to  sneefen  the  repast 
of  his  friends.  His  successor  being  no  apiarian,  and  fearing  the 
bees  miglit  penetrate  to  the  very  nursery,  had  them  removed 
and  the  seams  papered-up  with  stout  paper ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, the  following  season  brought  as  ut^ual  a  large  prime  swarm, 
which,  nothing  daunted,  occupied  the  favoured  site,  having, 
cut  a  suitable  entrance  through  the  paper.  They  survived  last 
winter,  and  were  very  strong  in  spring,  when  they  were  merci- 
lessly banished — not,  liowever,  without  inflicting  signal  vengeance 
on  their  destroyers.  The  whole  slates  were  removed  from  the 
north  end,  whicU  was  covered  with  roofing  felt  before  they  were 
replaced  ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  prove  a  sufEcient 
preventive  against  the  inroads  of  our  indefatigable  little  favourites. 

A    KeKFKEWSHIKE    BEE-EKEl'En. 


BOTTLE-FEEDEES  FOE  BEES. 

One  Who  Mas  Sees  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  bottle  is 
used  for  feeding,  and  how  it  is  applied  to  straw  skeps  having  a 
four-inch  opening  on  the  top,  witii  tlie  combs  built  across  it. 

[Any  kind  of  bottle  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  those  with 
short  necks  and  of  a  squat  shape  are  the  most  convenient.  For 
occasional  feeding  in  spring,  nothing  answers  better  than  a 
comman  four-ounce  or  six-ounce  medicine-phial ;  whilst  for 
copious  feeding  in  autumn,  an  ordinary  pickle-bottle  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  best  arrangement  for  straw  skeps 
with  a  four-inch  opening,  is  tliat  recommended  by  "A  Devon- 
shire Bee-kkepeb"  for  wooden  hives,  and  delineated  in  Vol. 
XXV.,  page  42.  The  opening  in  the  top  of  the  hive  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  on  which  is  placed  a 
block  of  wood  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  hole  to 
receive  the  bottle-neck.  The  bottle  filled  with  liquid  food,  and 
having  its  mouth  covered  witli  a  piece  of  coarse  cap-net,  the 
meslies  of  which  are  not  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  should  be  quickly  inverted  over  the  opening  in  the 
wooden  block,  so  tliat  any  food  that  escapes  may  run  into  the 
hive,  and  its  neck  being  inserted  therein,  it  will  stand  steadily 
in  an  inverted  position,  whilst  the  food  remains  perfectly  sus- 
pended by  atmospheric  pressure  without  a  drop'  falling,  until 
the  whole  is  appropriated  by  the  bees.  If  very  rapid  feeding 
be  desired,  the  net  may  be  drawn  out  after  the  bottle  is  inverted, 
thus  bringing  the  food  more  completely  in  contact  with  the 
perforated  zinc,  and  enabling  the  bees  to  remove  it  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  adapting  the 
perforated  block  to  a  bottle  are,  first  to  make  the  hole  suiH- 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  the  neck  passing  freely  in  and  out 
when  enveloped  in  the  neck  ;  whilst  the  block  itself  should  be 
of  such  a  thickness  that,  whilst  the  botlle-mouth  rests  on  the 
perforated  zinc  underneath,  the  upper  side  of  the  block  fits 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bottle.  This  is  very  important ; 
because,  if  strange  bees  or  wasps  are  able  surreptitiously  to 
obtain  a  taste  of  the  forbidden  sweets  from  the  outside,  serious 
injury,  or  even  the  total  destruction  of  tlie  colony,  may  very 
probably  result  from  a  combined  attack,  which  few  stocks  are 
able  BuccessfuUy  to  resist.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  a 
long  and  very  extensive  experience  warrants  us  in  fully  endors- 
ing the  conclusion  of  our  able  and  esteemed  correspondent 
"  B.  &  W.,"  that  the  inverted  bottle  is  indeed  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  bee-feeders.] 


EVEjriNG   THOUGHTS  IN  .JANUAEY. 

(From  the  German  of  Adalbeet  Bhaun.) 
By  "A  Devosshiee  BEE-KEErER." 
VfiTUiN  my  little  garden 

Stands  also  a  bee-house, 
And  bees  therein  protected 

From  sly  tomtit  or  mouse. 
How  quietly  they're  sitting  ! 

And  little  trouble  give. 
Beyond  the  needful  watching 

That  undifturb'd  they  live — 
That  all,  indeed,  are  living  ■ 

In  strong  unbroken  health. 
And,  in  the  brood-nest  hanging. 

Consume  their  hoardi-d  wealth — 
That  in  the  dwindling  store-room 

Sufficient  stores  remain. 
Until  the  rape-plant  donneth 

Its  blossom  dress  again  ! 
Thus  daily  do  I  visit 

My  garden  and  my  bees, 
Neglecting  thereby  often 

My  dinner  and  my  ease. 
Thank  God !  they  all  were  humming 

Within  their  hives  to-day  ; 
Nor  could  I  find  a  symptom 

Of  hunger  or  decay. 
And  yet  what  ardent  longing 

I  feel,  O  Spring,  for  thee  ! 
My  darlings'  gleesome  frolics 

Are  happiness  to  me  ! 
How  would  this  anxious  longing 

Consume  my  very  breast, 
But  for  a  httle  being 

So  full  of  love  and  jest, 
In  heat  or  cold  that  prattles 

Around  me  ev'ry  day. 
And  stills  the  throes  of  longing 

By  commune  blithe  and  gay. 
Ye  bee-keepers  can  value 

A  joy  that  is  complete  ; 
It  is  my  wife — the  darling 

Whose  lips  are  honey-sweet. 
AVith  e'en  the  richest  bee-stand 

Were  joy  and  pleasure  gone, 
If  my  heart's  queen  were  wanting 

And  I  left  here  alone. 
Tims  her  I  love  and  honour, 

No  diiTerence  have  we. 
But  oft-times  go  together 

Our  little  pets  to  see, 
Her  kisses  sweet  removing 

All  sorrow  from  my  breast. 
And  honied  joys  surrounding 

Proclaim  us  highly  blest. 

— T.  W.  Woodbury,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 


PovLTRY  liiAHT  {A.  Barker).— lis  publication  has  cpased.  We  u?e  an 
interleaved  copr  of  ''Johnson's  Farmer's  Almanac,"  which  may  be  had  in 
a  cloth  binding  for  2s.,  and  we  rule  the  blank  leaves  according  to  our  own 
requirements  for  o;res.  &e, 

Spanish  Cockkrel  Lost  at  the  Crystal  Palace— '*  Not  having^  re- 
ceived back  the  single  Spanish  cockerel  which  I  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show ;  and  Mr.  Houchton,  although  he  has  taken  great  trouble,  having 
been  un.ible  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  him,  I  am  induced  to  inquire 
whether  tliis  sort  of  loss  has  ever  happened  to  anv  other  of  vour  readers. 
It  IS  true  that  a  bird  was  returned  to  me,  but  it  was  totally  unlike  the  one 
1  sent.  Mine  was  bred  by  me  from  birds  highly  commended  at  Manchester, 
was  the  pick  of  about  fllty  chickens,  and  was  itself  commended  at  the 
Crystal  Paliice  Show.  The  bird  returned  to  me  was  worth  about  2«.  6d. — 
R.  B.  PnsTANS,  Brentwood." 

The  Mawchester  Show  PnizE  List.— The  first  prize  for  old  Soanishand 
Duckwing  Game  chickens,  we  are  intormed,  should  be  "John  Martin, 
Clainc:,  Worcester,"  and  not  "John  Martin,  Binglcy,"  as  eUted  in  this 
Journal. 

Boys'  School  (/"d'er).— We  advice  yon  to  send  your  sons  to  Dr.  Behr'*, 
Wintim  House,  Winchester.  We  know  several  youths  who  have  passed 
excellent  public  examinationB  after  being  under  his  charge  ;  and  they  all 
si>fak  most  highly  of  the  kind  household  treatment  of  Mrs,  Behr. 


January  30, 1863.] 
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JlKTEonoiooy  or  the  Wbvk.-AI  Chiswick,  from  observations  durinpr  the  last  thirty-Bi.x  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperitures  of  these  davs  ar,>  13  9'  and  Si  i"  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58%  occurred  on  the  23rd,  in  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7° 
on  the  2()tb,  in  183S.    During  the  period  141  days  were  line,  and  on  111  rain  fell. 


HINTS  FOR  EAISING    A  HABPY  fiACE  OF 
CROSS-BKED   HEATHS. 


\OST  .surprising  is  it  in 
this  asre  of  botanical 
enlprprise,  with  the 
hish  estimation  in 
which  gardeners  hold 
Cape  Heaths  for  de- 
corating the  conser- 
vatory and  greenhouse 
all  the  year  round,  to 
find  that  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been 
made  to  cross  them 
and  their  numerous 
izarden  varieties  with 
the  hardy  European 
kinds,  80  as  to  produce  a  perfectly  hardy  race  suited 
to  the  open  border.  If  the  art  were  difficult,  and  the 
chances  hopelessly  rare,  this  might  readily  be  accounted 
for :  but  as  there  are  ample  materials,  and  great  facility, 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  a  person  with  moderate 
skill,  ordinary  perseverance,  and  a  slight  botanical  ac- 
quaintance with  plants  would  fail.  Individuals  who  follow 
such  pursuits  generally  obtain  more  or  less  reward  for 
their  trouble,  and  abundance  of  tkat  blessing  to  mankind, 
"  the  pleasures  of  hope,"  besides,  the  great  gratification 
arising  out  of  the  unexpected  accession  of  new  and  beau- 
tiful objects,  the  pleasures  from  which  occur  almost 
daily.  When  the  prospects  of  obtaining  such  objects 
fail  to  be  realised,  anticipation  yields  the  same  balm  to 
the  mind,  and  thus,  whilst  it  stimulates  the  operator  to 
fresh  action,  also  invigorates  the  animal  powers,  and  in- 
creases the  capabilities  of  enjoyment,  for  each  succeeding 
set  of  seedlings  always  brings  some  interesting  novelty 
which  has  been  little  e.xpected.  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan, 
sings,  "  What  lovely  prospects  wait  each  waking  hour, 
when  each  new  day  some  novelty  displays  ;"  and  as  such 
novelties  are  almost  sure  to  be  realised  by  hybridisation, 
if  patiently  and  attentively  carried  out,  and  as  no  one 
can  be  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  flowers  without  feel- 
ing desirous  of  seeing  improvements  effected,  how  better 
can  such  a  desire  be  gratified,  than  by  raising  seedling 
varieties?  _  Nothing  can  give  greater  pleasure  to  the 
lover  of  his  garden  than  watching,  through  the  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  his  productions  until  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  burst  forth  to  gratify  the  eye  with  their 
hitherto-hidden  beauties. 

It  will,  however,  only  be  after  a  course  of  years, 
coupled  with  much  care  and  perseverance,  that  the  gar- 
dener will  be  able  to  bend  the  stubborn  wild  beauty  to 
his  will,  and  that  the  cross-bred  plants  will  arrive  at  a 
state  of  perfef'^on  which  never  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated when  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
them,  even  by  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  materials  at 
No.  95.— YoL.  IV.,  New  Seeibp. 


the  hybridiser's  command.  And  who  can  tell  after  all 
but  that  such  efforts  only  help  to  do  that  which  Nature 
herself  has  done  oftentimes  before  without  the  aid  of 
man  ?  Still,  care  and  cultivation  uniformly  develope  cer- 
tain qualities  differing  in  each  variety,  which  are  only 
dimly  perceived,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  seen  in  the  wild 
or  natural  state,  or  only  in  such  species  as  are  capable 
of  great  diversity  in  their  varieties.  In  Nature  there 
are  a  system  of  development  and  a  definite  point  of  per- 
fection, the  approach  to  which  constitutes  improvement 
in  each  variety  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  crossing  those 
varieties  that  have  shown  respectively  the  greatest 
advance  in  the  direction  desired,  for  the  whole  system 
abounds  in  varieties  whose  offspring  is  mongrel  in  race, 
uncertain  in  progeny,  and  variable  in  aspect,  and  from 
which  circumstances  alone  fresh  varieties  are  constantly 
produced,  more  and  more  developing  qualities  in  some 
direction,  and  pointing  to  a  standard  which  when  reached 
would  be  perfection  in  that  particular  variety.  Not- 
withstanding that  less  is  due  to  chance  than  skill  and 
judgment  in  the  first  instance,  still  the  work  of  the 
hybridiser  is  simply  to  follow  whither  Nature  leads 
him,  selecting  always  that  track  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  promise  of  his  securing  the  accomplishment  of 
his  desires. 

The  botanist  considers  hybridising  plants  as  a  sort  of 
presumption  to  mend  Nature,  for  he  loves  her  for  herself. 
A  rustic  beauty  to  him  is  "  loveliest  when  least  adorned," 
while  the  gardener  loves  Nature  too,  but  not  in  her 
deshabille — for  him  she  must  be  "  clad  in  all  her  charms." 
The  scientific  man  also  considers  hybrids  as  departures 
from  Nature  and  interferences  with  the  habits  of  plants, 
and  calls  them  "  Nature's  bastards."  Still  "  Nature  is 
made  better  by  Art,  for  that  which  adds  to  Nature  is  an 
art  that  Nature  makes;"  and  the  study  of  Nature  does 
not  lead  to  irreconcilable  differences,  but  unity  of  pur- 
pose, for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  successive 
advances,  or  in  discovering  that  there  is  no  capriciousness 
in  flowers,  because  those  advances  lead  to  correct  results, 
and  hiive  real  natural  connections. 

It,  therefore,  only  requires  skill  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  perseverance  to  succeed  in  giving  the  hardiness  of  the 
European  Heath  to  the  more  tender  ones  from  the  Cape, 
and  so  produce  an  assortment  of  shrubs  of  great  beauty 
for  ornamenting  the  open  border  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  similar  to  those  which  now  decorate  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
from  what  has  already  been  done  with  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons, but  that  success  would  crown  the  endeavours  of 
all  those  who  tried  their  skill  in  raising  cross-bred  Heaths, 
which  would  flourish  in  the  open  border,  and  withstand 
the  rigours  of  our  severest  winters,  like  the  beautiful 
little  hardy  moor  Heath,  Erica  carnea. 

The  first  and  most  essential  point,  therefore,  to  be 
attended  to,  in  raising  a  race  of  cross-bred,  hardy  Heaths 
suited  to  the  open  border,  will  be  to  give  a  hardy  con- 
stitution to  the  plants,  by  blending  the  hardiness  of  the 
little  moor  Heath  with  some  of  the  spring-flowering 
Cape  kinds,  and  those  hardy  species,  such  ns  E.  tetralix 
No.  747.— Vol.  XXIX.  Old  Seeies. 
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ciliarig,  cinerea,  multiflora,  vagaiis,  and  Maekayaiia,  with  the 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  Cape  ones,  making  the  hardy 
kinds  at  first  the  male  parent,  for  in  so  doing  you  not  only  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Cape  sorts  to  experiment  upon,  but  also  the 
advantage  of  having  them  out-doors.  It  will,  however,  be  very 
requisite  for  those  persons  who  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest, 
to  obtain  a  full  set  of  the  hardy  kinds  and  their  varieties,  and 
keep  them  in  pots,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  at  all  times  ready 
in  a  portable  form. 

The  process  of  hybridising  plants  being  now  so  generally 
understood,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  allude  to  it  furtlier  than 
to  remind  the  operator  that  self-fertilisation  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  by  removing  the  pollen-bearing  parts  of  the 
flower  before  any  pollen  be  dispersed,  and  that  he  must  labour 
even  more  diligently  than  the  industrious  bee  among  his  flowers, 
or  his  hives  will  produce  no  sweets.  It  may  also  happen  that  some 
of  the  first  attempts  at  crossi)]g  the  hardy  European  Heaths 
with  the  beautiful  and  more  aristocratic  varieties  from  the  Cape, 
may  prove  failures,  or  that  but  little  advance  may  be  gained 
from  the  first  crosses ;  still,  by  recrossing  the  hybridised  seed- 
ling productions  with  a  hardy  kind,  and  more  experience  in 
the  selection  of  sorts  for  trial,  sucli  difficulties  will  soon  be 
overcome,  aud  the  result  after  the  second  generation  prove  a 
hardy  race,  for  many  of  the  Cape  kinds  may  already  be  con- 
sidered as  half-hardy,  bearing,  as  they  do,  several  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury. 

In  sowing  the  seeds  and  raising  the  young  plant?,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  hardy  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  at  no  time  should  artificial  beat  be  used  to  obtain 
or  stimulate  growth.  Afterwards  select,  when  the  proper  time 
shall  arrive,  the  most  promising  kinds  as  regards  hardihood  for 
recrossing,  until  a  thoroughly  hardy  race  is  established,  wlien,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  mongrel  productions,  selection  and  cultivatiou 
will  do  much  towards  attaining  perfection. 

The  cross-breeder,  liowever,  should  at  all  times  be  guided  by  a 
comparison  of  results  obtained  from  experience,  aud  from  such 
draw  conclusions  upon  which  to  act,  for  mistakes  are  made,  and 
will  still  be  made,  in  the  endeavour  after  advancement ;  and 
much  will  depend  as  to  the  value  of  what  may  be  raised  after- 
wards by  attending  to  particular  objects.  In  the  present  case, 
everything  must  be  sacrificed  for  hardiness,  and  the  varieties  will 
afterwards  be  improved  by  selection  and  cultivation,  like  the 
offspring  of  all  mixed  breeds. — Geokge  Gokdon,  A.L.S. 


BUDDirTG  AND  GEAFTING  WITH  A  SELECTION 
OF  NEW  AND  OLD  EOSES. 
There  was  a  proper  answer,  and  a  very  queer  answer  in  the 
last  Number  about  budding  forced  Roses.  A  gentleman  down 
at  Brentwood,  where  the  eastern  counties'  farming  begins  to 
tell  after  leaving  London,  wrote  to  say  lie  had  a  lot  of  Manetti 
Roses,  and  he  wanted  to  bud  ou  them  from  some  of  his  forced 
Roses  for  two  reasons — thefirst,  to  gain  so  much  time,  or  say  one 
season,  if  he  did  them  now  or  up  to  the  end  of  February.  The 
second  was  a  more  valid  reason — he  was  a  good  hand  at  bud- 
ding, and  could  bud  them  himself;  but  as  to  grafting  Roses,  he 
had  so  little  practice  in  it  that  he  felt  he  was  not  quite  well 
enouah  up  to  the  mark  of  doing  it ;  and  the  next  best  plan,  of 
com-se,  was  to  apply  to  the  fountain  head  of  practical  knowledge 
in  such  matters.  The  answer  he  had  was  what  tickled  my 
fancy,  and  made  me  write  about  Roses  to-day.  Oh,  yes ! 
"  Your  plan  is  foimded  on  scientific  principle,  and  your  plan 
and  theory  are  both  correct,  and  must  succeed  ;  but,  after  all 
that,  the  practice  of  the  whole  trade  is  against  you."  Now, 
that  answer  must  have  sprung  from  one  of  two  very  difierent 
causes.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Brentwood  must  have  begun  his 
letter  on  the  second  page,  and  so  put  the  Editors  into  their 
best  mood,  because  they  would  have  no  trouble  with  it ;  or  else 
they,  the  Editors,  intended  to  show  cause  why  there  should  not 
be  more  than  two  modes  of  proceeding.  The  common  saying 
is,  that  there  can  be  but  two  ways  of  doing  or  saying  a  thing — 
the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way.  Bat  here  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  it.  A  plan  and  theory  founded  on  scientific 
principle  must,  indeed,  succeed  unless  very  badly  managed  ;  but 
"  the  practice  of  the  whole  trade  is  against  it."  I  always  said 
that  the  practice  of  several  in  the  Rose  trade  was  not  alto- 
gether good  ;  but  to  eay  the  whole  practice  of  a  trade  is  against 
n  plan  and  principle  on  a  plain  scientific  foundation,  is  just  as 
much  as  to  say  there  are  two  good  ways  of  doing  a  thing  against 


one  bad  way  of  doing  the  same.  And,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  the  Editors  have  two  strings  to  their  bow,  they  make  us 
writers  draw  one  of  them  with  no  more  to  say  than  "  mind  the 
mark,"  and  on  this  occasion  it  so  happens  that  it  is  my  turn  to 
pull ;  otherwise  the  Editors,  would  keep  Manetti  and  Morven 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles  of  the  earth  so  early  in  the  season. 

The  first  turn  is,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  budding  Roses 
and  ten  ways  of  grafting  them.  The  gentleman  at  Brentwood 
has  hold  of  the  second  way,  which  is  the  surer  of  the  two.  He 
is  about  putting,  or  has  already  put,  his  lot  of  Manetti  stocks 
into  the  forcing-honse,  forwarding  them  to  the  growth  they 
would  have  naturally  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  bark  will  soon 
"  run,"  and  so  will  the  gentleman,  and  never  stop  until  the  whole 
are  budded  with  the  best  new  Roses — such  as  John  Hopper, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  de  ChabriUant,  Madame  Furtado, 
and  Madame  Crapelet,  Louis  XIV.,  Senateur  Vaisse,  General 
Washington,  General  Simpson,  and  Admiral  Nelson,  Victor 
Verdier,  and  Madame  Vidot,  and  such  like  popular  aud  much- 
prized  kinds  out  of  the  newer  Roses,  together  with  a  very  select 
few  of  the  older  kinds,  beginning  with  Madame  LafTay,  Geant 
des  Batailles,  Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  and  down  to  General  Jacqueminot,  which  was  an 
oldish  Rose  the  moment  Senateur  Vaisse  hoisted  the  standard  ; 
also  a  very  few  sweet-scented  Roses,  which  no  one  likes  to 
mention  in  these  days  on  account  of  Manetti,  which  such 
Roses  never  want  to  be  budded  upon.  I  mean  the  old  Cabbage 
Rose  (the  very  best  of  them  yet  after  all),  the  Crimson  and 
Crested  Moss,  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  Kean,  Paul  Ricaut  and  Paul 
Perras,  Coupe  d'Hebe  (Her  Majesty's  favourite  Rose),  Chenedole, 
and  "  Lee's  Perpetual,"  all  sweet,  sweeter,  and  sweetest. 

Of  course,  he,  the  gentleman  aforesaid,  will  bud  all  these,  and 
some  others,  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  as  he 
can  manage  to  turn  the  worsted  thread  in  tying  on  the  buds  ; 
worsted  being  the  best  tie  in  the  forcing-house,  as  it  will  keep 
rr.oist  of  itself  the  whole  time,  from  the  moisture  or  vapour 
needed  in  the  air  in  all  such  forcing.  Having  full  command, 
now,  over  his  handiwork,  he  will  not  allow  one  joint  more  to 
grow  on  the  Manetti  parts,  but  force  the  whole  action  of  the 
roots  into  the  one  outlet  of  the  new  buds ;  then  it  is  one  sees 
the  effect  of  forcing  with  10°  or  15°  more  of  heat  than  out  of 
doors  in  summer — there  would  seem  to  be  more  huckstering 
between  the  Rose  stock  and  the  bud,  to  see  which  could  go  first, 
as  it  were. 

N'ow,  and  for  two  more  months,  the  stock,  even  the  excitable 
Manetti,  will  yield  to  the  run  of  the  new  bud,  on  a  pressure  of 
from  55°  to  60°  of  night  heat,  with  that  degree  of  moisture.  Then, 
if  March  be  a  fine  month,  by  the  middle  of  April  every  one  of 
the  buds  will  have  made  shoots  from  10  to  20  inches  long, 
according  to  the  sorts,  and  by  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  pots  will 
be  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  or  at  least  to  a  cold  pit,  and  if  any 
bloom-buds  come  they  will  be  instantly  picked  ofl'.  All  this 
time  not  a  leaf  of  the  Manetti  stock  must  be  touched,  all,  as 
yet,  consisting  in  merely  stopping  every  eiTort  to  make  more 
growth  to  Manetti ;  for,  recollect,  what  the  Editors  say  about 
scientific  principle,  all  this  work  is  based  on  that,  and  going  at 
railway  speed,  to  make  up  one  whole  season  in  advance. 

Well,  cold-frame  work  till  all  the  bedding  plants  are  out,  and, 
last  of  all,  give  the  spring-budded  Roses  their  free  liberty  in  the 
richest-made  bed  of  loam  and  rotten  dung  that  ever  was  made  in 
the  eastern  counties.  But,  yet,  that  scientific  principle  has  kept 
on  the  head  of  Manetti,  and  at  the  planting-out  time  the  shoots 
from  the  buddingare  to  becut  backjust  one-half  their  length,  the 
balls  entirely  shaken  off,  aud  some  shading  will  be  necessary  for 
the  first  ten  days.  The  first  effort  of  new  growth  will  be  at  the 
top  of  the  pruned  shoots,  and  when  the  new  growth  there  is 
three  or  four  joints  long  will  be  the  time  to  begin  to  reduce  the 
head  of  the  Manetti.  Up  to  that  moment  poor  Manetti  has  been 
doing  the  necessary  work  of  that  member  of  the  Rose  peerage 
for  whom  his  head  is  to  be  cut  ofl',  and  we  shall  see  no  more 
of  him,  for  in  these  eastern  counties  they  found  the  safety  of 
giving  burial  to  all  Manettis  on  the  occasion  of  cutting  off  the 
heads ;  and  so  it  is,  and  if  there  is  an  inch  of  Manetti  not  buried, 
that  inch  will  dispute  for  pre-eminence  with  all  that  are  worked 
on  it,  and  both  would  be  crippled.  So  there  is  no  need  to  follow 
further  the  fortunes  of  this  batch. 

But,  how  comes  it  that  the  trade  never  bud  their  forced  Roses, 
or  force  the  new  Roses  to  have  buds  from  ?  They  do  both, 
but  they  do  it  very  difierently,  and  make  every  bud  produce  a 
plant  after  all.  If  the  trade  were  to  wait  till  the  bark  of  the 
stocks  would  "  run "  in  order  to  bad,  their  customers  would 
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biirk  ten  times  louder  for  the  delny  than  tliey  now  do,  and  every 
one  knows  the  barking  is  loud  enough  as  it  is.  This  I  can  tell 
to  my  cost,  for  I  am  obliged  to  buy  every  inch  of  Rose  1  grow, 
on  account  of  my  relation  to  Maiietti,  and  though  I  went  in  for 
John  Hopper  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Deeember,  I  could  not 
obtain  it  for  love  or  money  ;  but  I  was  lucky  enough  to  procure 
Beauty  of  Walthara  on  its  own  roots. 

All  the  nurserymen  graft  Die  new  Roses  as  fast  as  they  can 
make  them  gi-ow  the  first  year,  and  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
grow  all  their  best  Roses  from  cuttings  both  tlie  first  year  and 
until  they  have  a  full  stock  of  them  ;  but  the  real  new  Roses 
are  difficult  to  be  bad  on  tlieir  own  roots  the  first  season,  and 
60  I  lost  my  chauce  of  John  Hopper  for  anotlier  year. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  when  one  is  cutting-up  a  new 
Rose  for  grafts  there  are  some  very  small  side  shoots  wliich  are 
too  slender  for  grafts ;  but  being  as  good  as  so  much  gold  they 
are  struck  as  cuttings,  and  are  soon  as  good  as  the  grafted 
plants,  and  that  was  the  luck  by  wliicli  I  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure Beauty  of  Waltham  and  some  others  of  the  same  feather. 
Well,  budding  Roses  is  OTie  of  the  easiest  operations  to  learn ; 
but  grafting  them  is  an  easier  process  and  a  much  safer  way  to 
make  every  bud  tell  for  a  plant;  so  there  are  two  best  ways  of 
doing  this  part  of  the  business. 

The  best  way  to  bud  a  Rose  in  summer  or  winter  is  not  to 
extract  the  bark  and  bud  from  the  shield  of  soft  sappy  wood 
as  some  do,  but  to  take  the  tliinnest  slice  of  the  sapwood  along 
with  the  bark  and  bud  ;  then  if  the  edge  of  the  bark  does  not 
take  at  once,  the  soft  woody  slice  behind  the  bud  is  sure  to 
stick  to  the  soft  body  of  the  stock  and  amalgamate  with  it  for 
the  flow  of  sap  into  the  new  bud,  and  it  is  on  that  same  principle 
that  a  grafted  Rose  is  more  safe  than  a  bud  put  in  on  the  ordi- 
nary plan  of  budding.  Grafting  Roses  is  not  like  grafting 
Apples  and  Pears,  it  is  more  of  an  intermediate  process  between 
budding  and  common  grafting  ;  the  Rose-grafters,  merely  take 
a  thicker  slice  of  wood  behind  the  bud  than  is  doue  in  bud- 
ding —  say  a  thicker  and  a  little  longer  slice,  and  one  bud 
only  ;  then  the  stock  needs  only  a  like  slice  to  be  cut  out  of  it, 
and  the  new  bud  and  slice  to  be  nicely  fitted  to  the  part  without 
tongueing  or  wedging  :  nothing  but  to  tie  on  the  slice.  Sup- 
posing you  took  a  slice  of  bark  and  wood  off  a  branch,  and  cut 
across  the  bottom  to  take  it  out  fair,  would  it  not  be  easy  to 
stick  on  the  same  slice  again,  and  tie  it  round  with  some  soft 
binding  ?  Of  course  it  would ;  nothing  was  ever  yet  easier  to 
learn  in  this  world. 

Rose-grafting  is  quite  as  easy,  only  you  take  the  slice  from  a 
different  branch,  which  is  all  the  diiference.  But  clever  prac- 
titioners do  it  stiU  easier.  They  cut  ofl!'  the  head  of  the  Rose 
stock,  and  leave  only  a  little  stump  out  of  the  pot ;  ft-om  the  top 
of  this  stump  they  slice  off  about  IV  inch  down,  and  make  a 
cut  across  the  bottom  of  the  slice  which  leaves  a  notch  there, 
and  on  that  notch  they  rest  or  fit  the  bottom  end  of  the  graft 
slice,  then  cut  the  top  end  of  the  slice  square  with  the  top  of 
the  stock,  tie,  and  clay  ;  sometimes  they  do  not  clay  at  all,  but 
it  is  more  safe  for  ordinary  people  to  put  on  a  little  clay  for  all 
kinds  of  grafts. 

The  best  way  to  clay  a  Rose  graft  and  all  pot  grafts  is,  to  put 
a  lump  of  clay  in  a  pot  saucer  and  as  much  water  as  will  make 
it  into  a  soft  paste,  like  very  thick  paint,  and  with  a  little  brush 
paint  the  stock  and  graft  all  round,  then  dust  it  over  with  sand, 
which  will  keep  it  from  cracking,  and  all  is  finished.  Gardeners 
make  their  own  brushes  for  this  work,  a.  bit  of  soft  matting  tied 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  like  a  ))en-holder  is  all  they  require.  When 
you  hear  of  people  grafting  Roses  in-doors,  the  plan  is  still  more 
easy.  There  is  no  pot  or  mould,  only  so  many  Rose  stocks  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  on  purpose,  aud  any  of  the  ways  of  grafting 
will  do.  I  am  going  to  graft  a  great  many  Roses  this  next 
month  merely  for  amusement,  and  to  try  two  or  three  ways, 
the  one  against  the  other  to  find  out  which  is  the  easiest  and 
most  sure.  Most  of  my  stocks  will  be  six-inch  lengths  of  any 
Rose  roots  that  I  can  lay  hold  of,  for,  ultimately,  I  shall  induce 
the  grafts  to  root  on  their  own  account.  D.  Beaton. 


PEAS-GREENHOUSES. 

I  MUST  this  week  ask  to  be  a  seeker  of  iuformation  instead  of 
being,  as  usual,  in  my  small  way,  a  giver  of  sucli ;  although, 
probably,  the  result  of  my  questionings  may  be  useful  to  other 
folks  besides  myself.  In  one  of  the  reviews  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition just  closed  the  reviewer  remarked — there  must  be  surely 


some  great  mist  over  our  eyes  about  diamonds,  that  fubulous  as 
was  their  value  it  was  not  warranted  by  their  appearance,  that 
to  his  mind  the  imitations  of  the  Koh-i-noor  in  cut  glass  were 
quite  as  brilliant,  and  that  he  questioned  very  raucli  wliether  if 
one  of  them  had  been  placed  in  lieu  of  the  veritable  gem  half 
the  crowd  that  pressed  in  to  see  it  would  have  found  it  out. 
Of  course  this  was  a  most  heretical  declaration,  but  I  only  men- 
tion it  just  to  shelter  behind  while  I  make  one  as  bad — namely, 
that  there  is,  to  my  mind,  as  great  an  illusion  on  the  subject  of 
Peae.  We  have  a  wonderful  variety — Peas  as  large  as  bullets, 
and  as  sweet  as  if  they  were  sugared  ;  Peas  that  grow  6  and  7  feet 
high,  and  others  that  only  grow  one  and  a  half.  But  I  must — 
turn  me  out  of  your  company,  oh  !  ye  gourmets — express  my 
entire  abhorrence  of  the  whole  race  of  ilarrowa.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  Peas  that  equal  tlioss  we  have  in  the  first 
part  of  the  season.  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Sangster's  No.  1,  &c., 
I  can  eat  and  enjoy  them  ;  but  when  they  are  over,  and  these 
great  hulking  grenadiers  come  in,  my  Pea-eating  diminishes 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  I  look  foward  to  the  coming-in  of  the 
French  Bean  as  a  positive  relief.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
and  will  some  one  who  does  not  blush  for  my  want  of  taste 
inform  me,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  have  such  Peas  through 
the  season,  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the  conditions  under 
wliich  one  might  expect  to  have  them  ?  All  through  the  summer 
at  Paris  you  have  the  petit  pais ;  and,  I  suppose,  our  Victorias, 
Ne  Plus  Ultras,  &c.,  would  bo  considered  as  only  fit  for  the 
strong  stomach  of  John  Bull.  As  one  must  be  now  looking 
out  for  seeds  for  the  year,  I  should  be  really  glad  of  any  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

Then,  again,  I  want  a  little  advice  on  the  subject  of  a  green- 
house. My  present  one  is  all  coming  to  pieces,  and  I  want  to 
put-up  a  new  one  in  its  place.  It  is  a  lean-to,  and  heated  by  a 
flue.  Of  course  I  want  to  put  it  up  as  cheaply  as  I  can,  and 
for  this  reason  purpose  having  the  top  a  fixture,  no  sashes, 
but  simply  bars  glazed.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  size  I  want, 
and  most  of  the  details  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  some  friend  to 
small  gardeners  would  say  what  is  the  best  plan  of  ventilating. 
The  house  will  be  about  16  feet  long  and  10  wide,  in  a  corner, 
so  that  the  wall  forms  one  end  of  it.  It  faces  about  south-west, 
so  that  it  receives  a  good  proportion  of  sun.  It  needs  good  ven- 
tilation, and  that  is  one  point  I  want  information  on.  Then, 
with  regard  to  glazing,  I  remember  seeing,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paula  new  system,  which 
seemed  to  me  much  more  economical  than  the  ordinary  one. 
The  glass  was  laid  on  putty,  and  screwed  into  its  place  with 
screws  on  iudiarubber  bands.  Will  he  kindly  give  his  experi- 
ence of  the  matter,  and  say  how  it  answers,  and  whether  frost 
affects  it  or  not,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done  ?  I  dare  say  such 
information  is  to  be  had,  and  has  been  given  before ;  but  then 
every  year  makes  such  changes  and  introduces  so  many  improve- 
ments, that  it  is  just  possible  one  might  reap  the  benefit  of  some 
more  recent  experience. — D.,  Deal. 


CROSSING  STKAWBERRIES. 

I  nAii  intended,  on  seeing  in  my  November  part  of  your 
Journal  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Darwin  about  crossing  Straw- 
berries, to  have  replied,  mentioning  an  experiment  I  had  made 
in  that  way,  but  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  country  for  a 
time,  1  postjioned  doing  so.  It  had  gone  out  of  my  head  till 
after  my  return,  when  I  was  again  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  two 
answers  to  Mr.  Darwin's  letter  in  the  December  part  of  your 
Journal.  These  answers  do  not  exactly  meet  tlie  question, 
neither  does  mine  precisely,  as  I  am  now  to  give  it.  But,  as  the 
Bul  jeet  is  one  of  high  interest  and  referring  to  a  tribe  of  plants 
among  which  I  have  been  experimenting  for  many  years,  any 
item  of  information,  however  small,  may  not  be  without  its  use 
to  some  of  your  other  readers,  if  it  should  be  valueless,  as  I  fear 
it  may,  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

Having  many  years  ago  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Jameson,  of 
Ecuador,  seeds  of  a  large-fruited  Strawberry,  cultivated  at  Quito 
as  an  importation  from  Chili,  I  sowed  them  and  raised  a  very 
large-berried  brood,  but  with  fruit  so  insipid  that  I  regarded 
them  as  utterly  worthless.  Having  at  the  same  time  a  very 
fine  but  intractable  kind  of  Strawberry  in  my  garden,  called 
"Myatt's  Pine,"  which  after  a  time  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  I  be- 
thought myaelt  of  trying  to  infuse  its  delicious  aroma  into  its 
robust  congener  from  Chili ;  and  I  was  induced  to  this  the 
more  from  observing  one  valuable  property  in  this  latter  species 
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— namely,  its  stout  fruitstalk — so  I  made  the  cross  and  hare 
now  cultivated  tlie  progeny  for  two  or  three  years.  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Ciiilian  parent  is  removed,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Pine  flavour  communicated.  The  fruit-stems,  too, 
are  stronger  than  in  the  Pme.  Plants  are  at  Mr.  Darwin's 
serriee  if  he  wish  for  them.  They  are  a  good  deal  alike,  yet  there 
is  one  of  a  peculiar  habit,  very  dwarf,  and  throwing  olf  few  or 
no  runners,  the  fruit  of  which  is  globose,  not  augular,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  others  of  the  batch. 

It  may  not  he  uuintoresling  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  your  general 
readers,  to  mention  a  result  in  crossing  which  I  have  not  heard 
of  being  before  detected. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  made  several  crosses  among  Rho- 
dodendrons with  the  pollen  of  R.  Nuttalli,  the  largest-flowered 
and  noblest  of  its  race.  Observing  the  unusual  size  of  the  seed- 
pods  of  this  cross,  I  took  measurements  to-day  of  their  dimen- 
sions, and  beg  now  to  note  the  respective  measurements  of  these 
pods  as  borne  by  R.  Dalhousioe.  The  largest  pod  I  can  find  of 
R.  Dalhousife,  not  crossed,  it  11  inch  long  by  li  in  girth. 

Of  three  pods  of  R.  Dalhousi:^  crossed  with  R.  jSuttalli,  each 
is  1|  inch  long  by  2  inches  in  girth. 

One  pod  of  R.  Dalhousia;  crossed  with  R.  longifolium  (rather 
a  robust:  species,  but  not  nearly  so  robust  as  R.  Nuttalli), 
measures  1}  inch  long  by  IJ  in  girtli. 

The  seeds  of  the  above  crossed  with  R.  Nuttalli,  one  of  the 
pods  ol  which,  pulled  some  days  ago  and  opened  to-day,  appear 
to  be  as  abundant  as  they  are  large,  those  of  one  pod  nearly 
half  filling  an  ordinary-sized  teaspoon. 

Has  this  result  of  enlarged  fruit  or  seed-vessels  ensuing  from 
crosses  effected  by  larger  species  than  the  seed-bearer,  been  before 
observed  ?  AVith  me  it  is  too  marked  to  be  a  matter  of  chance. 
— Isaac  Anderson-Henet,  JIai/  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinhtiryli. 

[Mr.  Andersoti-Henry  enclosed  a  leaf  of  the  cross-bred  Straw- 
berry. It  is  very  peculiar  in  form,  the  leaflets  being  compressedly- 
circular,  or,  as  botanists  term  it,  oblate-orbicular. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


CELERY  CULTFEE. 

As  I  have  been  more  successful  than  "  HuDDERSPlEtD,"  I 
will  detail  my  mode  of  growing  Celery. 

I  sow  in  pans  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  place  them  in  a 
little  heat,  close  to  the  gluBs.  When  ready  for  pricking-otf,  I 
transfer  the  plants  to  a  frame  in  which  Asparagus  has  been  forced, 
and  in  which  the  heat  is  almost  exhausted.  When  there  for 
three  or  four  days,  I  give  the  bed  a  slight  watering,  if  required, 
and  then  prick-out  the  plants  and  water,  keep  tiiem  close  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  shade  if  requisite.  When  they  take  hold 
and  commence  growing  I  give  plenty  of  air,  hardening  them  by 
degrees,  and  ultimately  removing  the  sashes  altogether. 

Watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  plant  out.  If  the  sun 
shoidd  break  out  shade  with  some  spruce  branches.  I  never 
allow  tlie  plants  to  receive  a  check.  That  I  consider  is  the  most 
essential  point  in  Celery-growing. 

For  my  principal  crop  I  grow  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred, 
and  the  man  that  takes  them  up  for  the  kitchen  tells  me  that  he 
his  not  met  with  half  a  dozen  bolted  plants  up  to  this  time,  and 
3  an  answer  for  the  Celery  being  as  crisp  and  solid  as  any  one 
could  wisl]  for.  It  was  not  so  large  as  it  should  have  been,  but 
that  I  attribute  to  the  maggot  or  blotch  on  tiie  leaf,  which  was 
very  bad,  and  equally  bad  on  the  five  sorts  that  I  grew.  I  had 
some  quicklime  and  soot  dusted  on  the  leaves,  but  I  was  too 
late  in  doing  it,  as  the  mischief  had  been  done;  but  it  pre- 
vented it  from  becoming  any  worse. 

I  plant  single  rows  in  a  trench,  the  after-treatment  is  similar 
to  that  of  "Huddeesmeld's." 

The  sorts  that  I  have  grown  this  year  are— Cole's  Superb 
Red  Solid,  Cole's  Crrstal  While,  Seymour's  Superb  White  Solid, 
Bossam's  Pink,  and  Incomparable  D«arf  White.  The  last  is, 
indeed,  incoRipnriible,  for  none  of  the  other  sorts  can  com- 
pare with  it  for  crispness  and  sohdness.  It  is  small,  but  we  do 
not  want  great  clumsy  stalks  for  a  gentleman's  table.  Bossam's 
Pink  comes  next  to  it  for  quality.— A.  S.,  Staffordshire. 


I  ^'OTICB  in  your  Journal  of  this  last  season  many  complaints 
aoout  a  hiilnre  in  the  Celery  crop.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  except  that  Ireland  possesses  a  better  climate,  &c.,  for  growing 
that  favourite  vegetable  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  never  had 
a  better  crop,  ard  my  man  mikes  no  fuss  about  growing  it.  The 


way  he  does  is  as  follows  : — During  the  season  all  the  droppings 
of  the  cow-house  which  pass  through  the  grating  or  gripe  are 
wheeled  into  the  garden,  and  accumulated  there  ready  to  be  put 
in  the  trenches,  when  the  Celery  is  about  to  be  planted,  in  a 
layer  of  about  6  inches  thick,  and  mixed  a  little  with  the  soil. 

The  seed  is  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  amongst  late  Cauliflowers 
about  the  Ist  of  March,  and  after  the  young  plants  are  well  up 
the  lights  are  taken  off,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  spindle-up  to 
about  6  inches.  I  do  not  think  pricking-out  is  of  much  service, 
as  the  taller  the  plants  are  the  sooner  they  may  have  their  first 
moulding  ;  and  the  earlier  they  are  planted  and  moulded  the 
better  Celery  is  obtained.  I  make  about  three  mouldings  or 
earthings  do.  I  do  not  dribble,  dribble-up  a  little  now  and  then, 
but  give  a  regular  good  moulding — say  of  4  or  5  inches  at  once. 
I  pull  the  plants  out  of  the  seed-bed  without  any  ball,  just 
keeping  what  soil  remains  to  the  roots,  and  in  this  way  the  man 
by  a  glance  can  see  whether  any  grub  or  canker  worm  is  on  the 
roots. 

I  always  sow  the  old  kinds,  Cole's  Crystal  White,  and  Cole's 
Superb  Red,  and  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  I 
have  14  inches  of  good,  clear,  solid  stalk,  2  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  entirely  devoid  of  stringiness  or  soft  heart.  I 
always  choose  the  stifi'est  part  of  the  garden  for  growing  Celery 
in.  I  do  not  use  either  liquid  manure  or  soapsuds,  as  we  here 
have  always  plenty  of  Nature's  liquid  falling  upon  the  plants. — 
niBEKNICUS. 


DISEASE  IN  CUCUMBEKS. 

The  Cucumbers  were  planted  out  in  pits,  heated  by  hot 
water,  last  year,  before  I  came  here,  and  the  trellises  were  nicely 
covered,  the  plants  looking  healthy,  moderately  strong,  and 
showing  abundance  of  fruii:.  My  predecessor  told  me  how  they 
would  go,  and  well  I  know  it.  I  could  scarcely  find  one  out  of 
fifty  from  which  I  could  manage  to  take  a  piece  out  that  was  fit 
to  oat.  I  have  tried  a  great  many  sorts,  btit  they  all  go  the  same 
here.  They  swell  till  they  are  about  5  inches  long,  then  they 
curl  up  like  a  ram's  horn,  and  a  sort  of  gum  issues  from  all 
parts  of  the  fruit.  If  we  let  them  hang  long,  they  will  drop  a 
bit  at  a  time,  and  smell  like  a  rotten  egg.  The  soil  we  have 
used  is  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  decoiuposed  dung,  and  leaf 
mould,  i'c.  I  keep  them  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  I  use  the  syringe  very  sparingly  overhead,  but 
sprinkle  water  over  the  floor  and  pipes  when  shutting-up,  if 
open.  I  generally  have  the  house  at  70"  by  fire  heat  in  the  day, 
and  from  60°  to  65°  by  night.  I  find  the  Cucumbers  just  the 
same  in  spring  and  summer  on  dung-beds.  If  you  know  of  any 
preventive  I  should  feel  obliged. — A  Constant  Readee. 

[Yours  is  one  of  those  inveterate  cases  of  Cucumber  disease 
which  seem  to  have  hitherto  bafiled  all  attempts  to  effect  a  cure, 
or  suggest  a  preventive.  We  have,  however,  submitted  the 
matter  to  one  of  our  regular  correspondents,  wlio  writes  us  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Cucumber  disease  appearing  in 
your  correspondent's  winter  fruit,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  with 
certainty  suggest  a  cure.  This,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  do,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  disease  since 
1850,  when  I  had  it  amongst  some  winter  fruit  exactly  as  '  A 
Constant  Readee'  complains  of,  and,  subsequently,  crop  after 
crop  of  frame  fruit  became  likewise  aff'ectcd,  and  even  those  on 
ridges  were  similarly  attacked,  though  not  so  severely,  perhaps, 
as  those  under  glass  ;  but  the  Cucumber  crop  of  that  year  might 
be  safely  pronounced  a  failure. 

"  Of  course,  the  season  did  not  pass  over  without  my  trying 
several  experiments,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  evil,  but  they  were 
so  far  unsatisfactory  that  I  believe  no  single  plant  produced 
fruit  entirely  free  from  disease.  Nevertheless,  some  were  more 
diseased  than  others,  and  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  al- 
though the  disease  is  a  malappropriation  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant,  whicli  instead  of  producing  fruit,  furnished  a  disgusting- 
looking  glutinous  tumour  almost  at  every  spine,  yet  I  could 
not  but  believe  that  the  disease  was  also  in  many  respects  con- 
tagious or  infectious ;  for  although  I  tried  plants  on  soils  as 
widely  different  from  ciich  other  as  sand  from  clay,  the  disease 
still  existed,  differing,  however,  in  degree.  This  and  other 
reasons  led  me  not  to  attempt  Cucumbers  in  winter  the  ensuing 
season,  but  to  try  growing  them  the  followmg  spring  and 
summer  in  a  compost  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  seemed 
least  afi'eeted  with  disease  tits'  preceding  season.     Accordingly 
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BOme  extrpmo  mixtures  were  made,  iu  wliich  eliarcoal  duet, 
mortar  rubbisli,  and  otlier  materials  entered  freely— not  all 
alike  by  any  means,  but  there  were  several  which  at  other 
times  I  should  have  considered  odd  and  unsuitable;  still  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  ease  warranted  this  at  tlie  time. 

"The  result  was  crops  of  fruit,  not  so  6ne  certainly  as  have 
been  grown  on  more  favourable  mixtures,  but  the  fruit  was 
healthy  and  clean,  and  my  object  vpas  attained.  This,  I  mar 
observe,  was  in  1831,  and  I  do  not  think  wo  had  a  diseaseil  fruit 
until  very  late  in  the  summer,  and  am  not  sure  there  was  any 
then,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  free  from  the  disease. 

**I  have  hoard  of  itsvisitin*  other  places  in  a  like  manner,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  more  prevalent  in  winter-grown  fruit  than  in 
those  grown  in  summer.  This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  :  the 
plant  at  tlie  latter  time  is  more  robust,  and  capable  of  so  pre- 
paring its  juices  as  to  feed  its  legitimate  objects;  wlierens,  tlie 
energies  of  the  otlier  go  to  feed  an  incurable  abscess,  and  whether 
you  grossly  feed  or  half  starve  the  patient,  he  cannot  long  survive 
when  the  stomach  remains  so  long  out  of  order.  Plants  like 
human  beings,  however,  benefit  much  by  inhaling  a  more 
suitable  atmosphere,  and  it  is  possible  '  A  Constant  Reader's  ' 
plants  may  partially  recover  when  more  sunny  weather  sets  in  ; 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  think  they  will  be  too  far  gone 
then,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  afTected  on  dung-beds  in 
summer,  both  in  his  ease  and  in  my  own,  leaves  little  hope  of  a 
cure  until  the  growing  of  Cucumber  plants  has  ceased  for  a  time, 
80  as  to  allow  all  traces  of  that  contagion  or  infection,  which 
I  believe  has  a  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  to  die  away  ;  and 
a  fresh  beginning  made  at  a  proper  time  when  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  success,  will  most  likely  result  in  healthy  plants,  and 
clean  and  wholesome  fruit. — J.  RoBSON.""! 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  DUST  FOK  PROPAGATING 
PLANTS. 

The  tide  threatens  to  overQow  the  tanks  already  in  the  matter 
and  manner  of  applying  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust  over  open 
tanks  for  propagation.  They  told  me  at  Kew,  last  Septembei-, 
ten  times  more  in  favour  of  the  stuff  that  way  than  I  put  on 
record,  because  I  missed  the  head  propagator,  and,  also,  because 
I  intended  to  go  to  Kew  on  purpose  for  this  one  object,  some 
time  at  the  height  of  the  propagating  season.  Meantime,  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  inquiries  about  how  the  refuse  is  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  tank,  let  me  come,  or  become,  a  correspondent,  and  put  a 
few  simple  questions  to  ladies  like  "  A.  H.,"  in  a  shade  of 
mauve  pink  paper,  and  to  gentlemen  like  his  reverence  down 
about  Salop. 

How  is  it  that  the  coffee  "  grounds  "  are  kept  back,  and  that 
tea  leaves  do  not  get  into  breakfast-cups  ?  The  way  those  feat« 
are  achieved,  or  a  way  like  it,  ought  certainly  to  keep  back  this 
refuse  from  a  tank  of  water  under  it,  and  yet  let  up  the  vapour 
to  keep  the  refuse  constantly  moist. 

Or,  how  do  the  brewers  down  in  the  country  manage  to  keep 
the  " grains"  from  going  down  from  the  masli-tubs  into  the 
cooler?  Surely  the  ingenuity  which  has  accomplished  such 
difficult  engineering  processes  could  suggest  some  simple  mode 
of  effecting  this  ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  1  quite  forgot  to  ask  the 
gardeners  at  Kew  how  they  managed  to  surmount  the  difficulty, 
but  I  must  take  a  note  of  it  and  make  a  diligent  inquiry. 

But  I  can  tell  how  our  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Edward  Phillips, 
managed  this  winter  to  prevont  this  refuse  from  going  down  in 
his  propagatiug-pit,  and  in  another  hot  pit,  which  may  be 
30  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide,  all  heated  by  Mr.  Jones's 
cannon  boiler. 

The  reverend  geulleman  sent  for  a  load  of  the  cocoa-nut 
J.bre  bristles,  not  the  dust  of  the  refuse,  paid  10s.  for  the  load  on 
the  spot,  so  it  must  be  worth  over  three  times  more  money  than 
"  our  dust,"  &nd  so  it  is,  for  it  is  found  to  be  better  than  hair  in 
all  stuffing  where  hair  is  used,  and  in  all  kinds  of  plaster  and 
mortar,  and  such-like.  Well,  3  inches  of  this  bristly  stuff, 
put  over  open  rubble,  is  pressed  into  1  inch  in  thickness,  which 
keeps  back  sand  and  mould,  and  lets  up  hot  vapour  in  abun- 
dance.— D.  Beaton. 


Sea-kale,  like  all  other  strong-growing  vegetables,  is  very  fond 
of  liquid  manure  at  midsummer;  but  1  never  before  understood 
that  it  cared  for  it  at  Christmas,  nor  any  other  plant  wanting 
foliage.  What  would  Grape-growers  say  ii'  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  the  Vine,  advocated  giving  liquid  manure 
to  the  Grape  before  a  lenf  was  to  be  seen  on  the  rod«?  Though 
the  one  is  a  fruit  and  the  other  a  vegetable,  both  should  have 
leaves,  at  least,  before  a  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  a  liquid  is 
brought  into  use. — H.  Knight. 


SEA-KALE. 

Fob  Sea-tale  to  be  in  the  same  bed  for  ten  years  as  "  P.  M.'s," 
and  prove  profitable  iu  the  year  18t>3,  is  taking  us  young  men  by 
surprise,  who  have  for  their  motto  "  Upwards  and  Onwards." 


NEAV  GRAPES  ON  NEW-YEAR'S  DAY. 

YoUE  correspondent,  James  Fowler,  Harewood  Gardens,  seems 
to  question  my  statement  doubting  Mr.  Thomson's  being  the 
first  to  raise  uew  Grapes  on  New-Year's  day,  because  I  did  not 
send  any  to  be  inspected  before  the  10th  of  February,  1862. 
Now,  for  the  "why."  I  might  have  sent  sooner;  but,  if  he 
will  remember,  that  was  the  time  the  question  first  became 
discussed  in  your  columns,  or  in  that  of  your  contemporary. 
"Next,"  because  I  never  show  Grapes  or  any  other  fruit  m 
London. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  small  bunch  of  new  and  old  Ham- 
burghs  for  your  opinion,  and  may  state  I  cut  some  of  both  on 
the  Ist  of  January  this  year. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  hanging — Barbarossa,  Lady 
Downe's,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Charlesworth  Tokay.  I  have  no  word  at  the  present  time 
to  say  whicli  are  the  best,  but  will  leave  that  to  abler  hands  to 
judge.  To  show  that  the  idea  is  not  new  of  having  Grapes  so 
early,  I  may  mention  that  I  saw  at  this  place,  some  few  years 
since,  Grapes  ripe  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  they  had  had 
them  some  years  before  tlien,  whk'h  statement,  should  my  pre- 
decessor see,  he  can  vouch  for. — J.  E.  F.,  Jaituari/  12t/i. 

[The  bunch  of  new  Grapes  sent  by  "J.  E.  F."  was  a  very 
fine  one,  short,  and  well  set ;  the  berries  large  and  as  black  as 
sloes.  They  were  not,  however,  quite  ripe,  having  rather  a  too- 
marked  acidity  about  them  ;  still  they  evidenced  on  the  part  of 
"  J.  E.  F."  very  high  gardening  skill.  Accompanying  the  fruit 
was  a  leaf  which  measured  17  inches  broad,  and  17i  inches 
from  the  point  to  the  margin  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes!  It 
was  liko  a  rhubarb  leaf  for  size.  The  bunch  of  old  Hamburghs 
had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  flavour  ;  they  were  considerably 
shrivelled  and  had  begun  to  assume  the  raisin  form. — Ens. 
J.  OF  H.] 


I  WAS  rather  surprised  a  few  weeks  back  at  seeing  in  your 
Journal  a  communication  from  Mr.  Anderson,  setting  up  the 
case  of  Mr.  Thomson's  having  new  Grapes  on  the  Ist  of  January 
as  unprecedented.  I  would  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  the 
matter,  only  from  seeing  that  there  is  some  doubt  still  of  others 
having  done  the  same. 

I  have  little  doubt  there  are  many  cases  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  if  they  were  made  known.  I  myself  cut  some  good 
new  ripe  Grapes  at  Christmas,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  one  who  is  allowed  the  means 
should  not  have  done  so  for  years  back.  In  fact,  1  consider  it 
much  easier  to  have  new  Grapes  in  December  than  in  March. 
Of  course,  the  Vines  require  a  season  or  two  of  preparation. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr,  Fowler,  need  have  no  doubts  about 
"  J.  E.  F.,"  of  Knowsley  Hall,  having  ripe  Grapes  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  for  it  is  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the 
late  gardener  at  Knowsley,  Mr.  Jennings,  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country,  had  regularly  for  many 
years  back  a  large  house  of  new  Grapes  ready  by  Christmas, 
and  Grapes  of  such  a  quality  as  would  not  have  disgraced  our 
great  London  exhibitions  in  Jlay  :  therefore,  with  the  means 
already  provided,  the  present  gardener  would,  with  ordinary  care, 
have  but  little  trouble,  so  far,  in  following  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor. — J.  Skene,  Garswood,  near  Warrington. 


ESTABLISHING  A  ROOKERY. 

If  "Gatmy  "  will  take  the  top  of  an  old  bee-hive  and  fix  it 
firmly  as  high  up  as  it  can  he  placed  in  one  of  liis  Elm  trees,  I 
think  he  may  succeed.  I  did  so  some  years  ago  and  the  rooks 
had  young  ones  in  it  for  two  seasons,  but  they  were  stolen  each 
time,  so  that  1  did  not  succeed  after  all.  The  trees  were  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  this  city. — D.,  Lincoln. 
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GABDENIA    AND    POMEGRANATE    CULTUEE. 


The  following  hints  are  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  an 
Irish  subscriber,  and  refer  to  the  two  hardier  kinds — radicans 
and  tlorida — the  first  growing  oorapact  as  a  dwarf  bush,  and 
the  seeoTid  rising  more  upright  as  a  larger  shrub  ;  both  pro- 
ducing large,  double,  white,  sweet-scented  tlowers  ;  and  both 
cominfj  to  us  originally  from  the  flowery  land  of  China. 

1.  Propagalion. — Any  time  during  the  summer  will  do  ;  but 
from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  I  consider  the 
best,  as  the  plants  will  then  be  well  establislied  before  winter. 
Small  shoots,  about  2  inches  in  radicans,  and  3  inclies  in  florida, 
of  nearly  a  season's  growth  answer  well  placed  in  well-drained 
pots,  in  sand  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  These  pots  may 
stand  on  the  surface  of  a  mild  hotbed  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  SO".  If  tlie 
bottom  heat  is  from  sweet  tan,  or  dung  and  leaves,  no  bell-glass 
will  be  required,  as  the  vapour  from  the  dung,  kc,  with  a  thin 
shading  in  bright  sunshine,  will  be  quite  suineient  to  prevent 
wasting-perspiration  from  the  cuttings.  In  such  a  plac«  tlie 
cuttings  will  root  quickly,  and  then  should  be  pntted-off  and 


morning,  and  a  little  shade  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  After 
pruning  some  plants  may  have  enough  of  young  shoots,  and  in 
their  case  top-dressing  or  repotting  may  shortly  be  done.  In 
the  others,  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  is  proceeding  repot  and 
encourage  this  growth,  giving  more  air  by  degrees  as  the  shoots 
become  pretty  equal  in  strength.  The  next  object  is  to  harden 
them  so  as  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  set.  About  September 
air  should  be  given  liberally  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  pots  should  be  kept  free  of  the  plunging 
materials — in  fact,  a  cold  pit  would  then  do  as  well  as  a  hotbed, 
and  in  such  a  bed  with  a  hot-water  pipe,  or  in  a  greenhouse,  they 
may  stand  pretty  close  all  the  winter  in  a  temperature  averaging 
45°  at  night ;  and  during  that  time  the  soil  should  just  be 
Dioist  not  wet.  When  it  is  desired  to  start  them  into  bloom 
in  spring  select  those  first  with  the  plumpest  buds,  and  set  them 
in  a  liotbed  on  the  surface,  where  the  temperature  will  range 
from  50°  to  55'.  In  a  fortnight  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a 
temperature  of  80° ;  and  the  top  heat  may  average  60°,  with  a  rise 
from  sunshine.     As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  nearly  expanded 


placed  back  again  in  the  some  place,  kept  close  at  first,  and   air     raise  the  pot  out  of  the  bed.     In  a  few  days  move  to  a  drier 
given  as  the  roots  work  freely  into  the  nev/  soil.     Then  nip  out 
the  point  of  the  plant  to  make  it  bushy  ;  and   if  a  small  60-pot 
was  first  used  another  shift  may  be  given  into  a  5  !•  or  a  48;   keep 
growing  with  lieat  and  mois- 


ture, and  give  more  air  in 
autumn  that  the  plant  may 
stand  cooler  in  winter.  After 
a  second  summer's  growth 
the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  bloom  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

2.  Soil. — This  should  bo 
heath  mould  and  loam,  and 
a  little  sweet  leaf  mould  and 
silver  sand.  The  heath  mould 
should  preponderate  in  llie 
fi  rst  shifting,  until  formiddle- 
sized  plants  there  should  be 
equnl  por'  ions  of  each.  For 
large  well-established  plants 
fibry  loam  should  take  tht> 
preponderance  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  intended 
to  bloom,  not  only  should 
the  drainage  be  ample,  but 
the  potting  should  be  done 
tight. 

3.  Time  of  FoUing.—Fov 
great  success  this  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  Good-sized 
established  plants  will  do 
well  several  years  without 
repotting;  but  still  when 
cinvenient  it  is  as  well  to 
give  the  plants  fresh  soU,  if 
no  largtr  pots  are  used.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  after  fresh 
growth  is  taking  place  after  pruning.  Then  pick  or  shake  away 
a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil,  use  fresh  soil  well  aired,  plunge 
the  plant  if  possible  in  a  mild  hotbed,  water  with  water  at  80°, 
and  keep  rather  close  and  shaded  until  roots  and  tops  are  growing 
freely. 

4.  Pruving. — This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
done  flowering.  The  radicans  will  generally  need  but  little  prun- 
ing. Frequently  young  shoots  will  be  growing  before  the  flowers 
quite  fade,  and  then  the  cutting-out  of  old  pieces  to  give  these 
room  will  be  the  chief  pruning.  Florida  will  need  more  of  the 
knife  to  keep  it  in  shape.  The  object  in  prtming  is  to  obtain 
as  many  shoots  all  over  the  plant,  as  equal  in  strenoth  as  pos- 
sible, as  there  is  room  for,  and  which  will  not  only  be  strong 
enough,  but  rii>e  enough  before  tlie  end  of  autumn  to  produce 
flowers  at  their  points  next  season. 

5.  General  Treatment  and  Position.  —  I  will  suppose  that 
the  plants  have  clone  flowering  in  June,  and  that  they  are  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  greenhouse.  After  dressing  or  pruning,  and 
Byringing  overhead,  the  plants  may  stand  a  few  days,  and  are  then 
taken  to  a  hotbed.  Here  they  remain  on  the  surface  for  a  few 
days,  and  are  then,  if  possible,  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°, 
the  place  kept  rather  close,  and  the  plants  syringed  evening  and 


atmosphere,  and  then  in  a  few  days  more  the  plants  may  be  moved 
to  the  greenhouse,  in  a  rather  close  place,  and  where  the  tem- 
perature will  be  from  45°  to  50°.     Here  the  bloom  wiU  continus 

much  longer  than  in  a  hot 
pit  or  stove.  After  flowering 
the  pruning,  potting,  &c., 
must  be  proceeded  with  as 
already  detailed.  These 
plants,  provided  they  obtain 
a  growing,  a  ripening,  and  a 
resting  period,  will  do  pretty 
well  without  a  hotbed;  but 
the  hotbed  treatment  is  not 
only  the  most  successful,  but 
does  much  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  clean  and  healthy  state. 

6.  Waieriuff.  —  When  in 
bloom  the  colder  the  place 
the  less  water  will  be  re- 
quired, and  that  should  be 
warmer  than  the  house. 
When  resting  little  water 
will  he  required,  but  the 
soil  must  not  be  dry.  When 
growing  freely  water  will  be 
needed  rather  plentifully, 
and  manure  water  then  will 
help  much.  After  sunny  days 
the  syringing  of  the  foliage 
will  be  relished.  In  autumn 
no  more  water  should  be 
given  than  will  do  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  auflering. 

7.  Insects.  —  Green  fly  is 
apt  to  appear  on  the  flower- 
buds  when  swelling,  and  also  on  the  very  young  shoots,  and  a 
little  tobacco  smoke  is  the  best  remedy.  Thrips  and  scale  are 
also  apt  to  assail  them,  but  the  liot  vapour  from  fermenting 
material  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  such  depredators  as  these. 

Such  a  fine  variety  as  Fortuni  may  have  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  the  temperature  in  winter  should  not  be  below  50° ;  and 
for  such  tropical  kinds  as  Devoniana  and  the  long-tubed  Stanley- 
ana  it  should  not  be  lower  in  winter  than  from  55°  to  60°.  These 
latter  could  not  be  managed  well  without  a  stove  ;  the  former,  to 
which  I  have  chiefly  referred,  can  be  grown  in  fine  order  with  the 
assistance  of  a  greenhouse  and  a  hotbed. 

PcNiCA  (Pomegranate). 
We  are  glad  you  have  succeeded  so  well  with  this  in  a  pot, 
thouf  h  vou  failed  with  it  against  a  wall,  especially  as  respects 
its  blooming.  Perhaps  the  plant  when  against  the  wall  was 
scarcely  old  enough  to  bloom  freely.  From  all  I  have  seen  of 
it,  single  and  double,  I  consider  the  Pomegranate  to  be  rather 
hardier  than  the  Myrtle,  and  when  once  established  the  treat- 
ment of  both  is  very  much  alike.  When  against  a  wall  the  Pome- 
granate delights  in  soil  light  rather  than  stifl".  When  in  a  pot, 
and  especially  the  double-flowering  variety,  it  delights  in  soil  mora 
stifl'  and  rich.     To  secure  free-flowering,  the  training  and  prun- 


Specimen  Gardenia  Stanleyana, 
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ing  shoukl  bo  regulated  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  slender 
shoots,  as  it  is  from  them,  and  at  their  points  chiefly,  that  the 
little  bunehes  of  ilowers  come.  All  rank  shoots  sliould  either 
be  removed  or  shortened.  Against  walls,  therefore,  the  shoots 
should  be  spurred.  In  6ne  specimens  in  pots  grown  to  a 
single  stem,  the  head  must  be  managed  in  a  similar  way  to 
Beeuro  abundance  of  these  spray-like  shoots.  Such  specimens  in 
pots,  if  the  pots  were  mulched,  would  be  safe  enough  in  a  shed 
in  winter  where  litllo  frost  could  enter,  and  when  from  6  to  9 
or  more  feet  in  heif;ht,  they  make  pretty  objects  out  of  doors  in 
summer.  The  single  kinds  are  easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  as 
Boon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  also,  by  cuttings  and  layers,  and  the 
double  and  dwarf  kinds  by  grafting  on  the  single  kinds. 

K.  Fish. 


METEOEOLOGY  OF   1862. 
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The  highest  reading  cf  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  occurred 
on  the  29th  of  May,  72''.0  ;  lowest  ditto  on  the  4th  of  March, 
19°. 0.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  on  any  one  day  in 
the  year  was  on  the  4th  September,  when  2.43  inches  fell  in  the 
seven  hours  preceding  11  p.m.  of  that  date  ;  barometer  at  29.301 
inches  ;  wind,  W.  The  aggregate  rainfall  of  1862  is  below  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  9.45  inches  less  than  1861. 
It  fell  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  extended  over  a  greater 
number  of  days  than  in  the  year  last  named.  The  temperature, 
especially  of  the  summer  months,  was  likewise  considerably 
below  the  average.  It  was  this  low  temperature,  and  the  con- 
tinued showery  weather,  that  rendered  the  summer  of  1862  so 
disastrous  to  gardening. 

Kitchen-garden  crops  of  all  sorts  have  either  been  entire 
failures  or  most  indifferent  in  quality.  Spring-sown  Onions 
were,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  complete  failures.  Carrots 
little  else.  Peas  and  Beans  ran  terribly  to  straw,  the  pods 
(Wguraes)  filling  indifferently  or  not  at  all.  Kidney  Beans  never 
grow  above  5  or  6  inchea  high,  and  never  yielded  a  single  dish 


Celery  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak  of.  It  certainly  is  the  worst 
crop  I  ever  grew.  Out  of  some  900  plants  I  bidieve  there  are 
850  of  them  bolted.  The  White  sorts  are  worst  in  this  respect ; 
the  Red  are  a  liitle  better.  I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other 
way  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  untoward 
season,  as  it  was  treated  the  same  as  in  previous  years. — 
J.  Dunn. 


OECHAED-HOTJSE  FRUIT. 

We  received  some  time  ago  specimens  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  Apple  and  Winter  Nelis  Pear  grown  by  George  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridge  Heath.  On  former  occa- 
sions we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  speaking  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  cultivator  of  fruits  under  glass,  and 
now  wo  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  additional  proofs 
of  his  skill  in  this  branch  of  horticulture.  The  specimen  of 
Newtown  Pippin  measured  131  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  of 
a  fine  uniform  pale  yellow  colour.  Unfortunately  it  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  that  mischievous  fungus,  so  prevalent  this 
season,  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  flavour ; 
still,  from  what  we  saw  of  the  Melon  Apple  and  Northern  Spy 
grown  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  former  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Newtown  Pippin  would  also  have  been  fine.  The  Winter 
Nelis  Pears  were  among  the  finest  we  have  seen,  the  largest 
weighing  5J  ozs.  They  were  very  handsome,  and  the  flavour 
was  exquisite. 

POTTED  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES  IN 
AN  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

SoProsiNO  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  to  be  three  or  four 
years  old,  to  what  extent  should  they  be  pruned  in  March  ? 
The  trees  in  question  liave  been  pinchcd-back  in  the  last  summer 
three  times,  according  to  Mr.  Rivers'  plan,  and  the  shoots  made 
since  August  1st  are  from  12  to  IS  inches  long.  The  writer  is 
aware  that  a  small  portion  of  last  year's  shoots  must  be  shortened 
to  three  or  four  eyes.  His  question  refers  to  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  the  present  season. — Subsckibeb. 

[If  the  trees  have  made  shoots  since  thoy  were  pinohed-in, 
"  from  12  to  18  inches  long,"  these  shoots  shovdd  be  shortened 
to  about  9  inches,  taking  care  to  prune  down  to  a  triple  bud,  or 
a  single  leaf-bud.  If  there  are  too  many  of  these  shoots,  so  that 
the  tree  is  likely  to  be  wounded  when  the  leaves  are  on  them, 
some  of  them  should  be  thinned-out  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
no  spur,  but  cutting  them  out  close  to  the  branch.] 


EFFECT  ARISING  FROM  DRAINAGE. 

Having  lately  visited  a  friend  on  the  edge  of  the  fen  country, 
I  heard  a  most  singular  and  to  me  unaccountable  statement  of 
a  supposed  fact,  unchallenged  and  evidently  believed  by  all 
present.    It  was  to  this  effect. 

Many  persons  living  could  remember  fields  in  which  the  peat 
soil  when  they  were  young  was  15  or  16  feet  in  depth,  and  in 
which  a  crowbar  planted  perpendicularly  would  soon  bury  itself; 
that  in  ploughing  these  same  lands  now,  the  clay  was  often 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  peat,  or  bog  soil  rather,  having  all 
disappeared  except  a  few  inches,  and  yet  that  the  surface  of  these 
fields  was  as  high  relatively  to  surrounding  objects— for  instance, 
canal-banks,  lock-gates,  roads,  and  highlands  as  tliey  are  called, 
upon  which  the  towns  and  villages  were  built — as  before  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  large  amount  of  soil. 

On  my  asking  how  they  accounted  for  this  phenomenon,  they 
all  agreed  the  clay  subsoil  had  risen  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
surface  had  disappeared,  and  attributed  it  to  ihe  same  cause—- 
drainage.  Being  equally  unable  to  controvert  or  explain  this 
statement,  I  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  you  for  your  opinion. 
Does  wet  clay  increase  in  bulk  when  deprived  of  moisture  ?  I 
had  always  thought  the  contrary,  but  we  wait  your  decision. — 
J.  K.  Peasson,  ChilweU. 

[There  is  a  well-known  story  of  Charles  II.  enjoying  the  joke 
of  puzzling  the  Royal  Society  by  asking,  "Wliy  a  vessel  of 
water  weighed  no  more  when  a  fish  was  put  into  it  than  it  did 
before,  though  no  water  escaped  from  the  vessel  ?  "  The  joke 
was  ended  when  one  of  the  members  said,  "  Who  has  proved 
that  it  is  so  ?  "  We,  following  that  member's  example,  must 
ask.  In  any  place  known  to  have  lost  15  feet  of  peat,  is  the  surface 
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of  the  clay  beneath  raised  15  feet,  so  that   the  soU's  surface 
retains  the  old  level  with  surrounding  objects  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  for  small  depths  of  bog-earth  to  disappear 
in  consequence  of  drainage,  and  yet  the  soil  beneath  to  appear  as 
high  as  before  such  disappearance,  because  the  banks  around  the 
enclosure,  if  resting  on  the  bog-soil,  would  sink  in  proportion  as 
that  bog-soil  sunk.— Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


PITS,  AND  THEIE  FAILURES. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  for  people  of  hopeful  or  sanguine  tem- 
perament to  hear  of  crosses  or  failures  in  matters  where  they  ex- 
perience or  anticipate  success.     I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  that  my  former  remarks  about  small  pits  should  call  forth 
words  of  disapproval  on  account  of  the  doleful  and  discouraging 
character  they  bore.      Still  the  facts  are  as  stated,  although  the 
deductions  might  not  be  the  best.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
most  inappropriate  and  badly-designed  structures   might   not 
only  be  turned  to  good  account,  but  that  results  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  character  might  be  produced  from  them  in  the  masterly 
hands  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  same  way  that  an  eminent  chemist,  in 
his  early  days  as  an  experimentalist,  produced  wonderful  results 
from  the  use  of  tobacco-pipes  and  other  crude  apphances,  that 
few  ordinary  men  could  or  would  use.      I  can  also  understand 
how  a  clever  amateur  may  work  a  small  pit  to  advantage,  where 
another  would  be  unable  to  make  anything  of  it.     And  it  is  to 
this  same  cleverness  that  some  little  merit  should  be  awarded  ; 
for  if  every  one  who  undertook  the  management  of  a   pit  or 
greenhouse   could    manage   it   to    perfection   at   first   starting, 
where  would  be  the  great  merit,  or  where  the  superiority  of  one 
gardener  over  another  ?     It  is  just  to  allow  that  readers  are  to  a 
certain  extent  acquainted  with   the    subject  treated   on,   and, 
doubtless,  most  of  the  readers  of  The   Jottenal  of  Hoeti- 
CULTTTEE  are  well  informed  in  gardening  matters  ;  but  then  it  is 
possible   to   allow  too  much,  and  as  a  proof  that  I  have  not 
recounted  all  the  mishaps  that  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
small  pits,  and  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  take 
such  matters  in  hand  without  proper  thought  and  care,  I  will 
relate  one  or  two  more  instances  of  failure.     One  man  built  a 
turf-pit  of  20  feet  by  6  feet,  and  4  feet  high  at  back,  furnished  it 
with  a  brick  stove  and  flue,  part  brick  and  part  pipes.    The  first 
winter,  having  spent  12s.  for  coke,  he  did  not  keep  a  single  plant 
of  500  Scarlet  Geraniums — the  stock  put  into  the  pit  during 
the  autumn.     Anotlier  built  a  good,  sound  brick-pit  of  eight 
lights  ;  and  finding  that  it  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  and 

that  he  could  not  perform  wonders  with  it  at  first  starting 

like  a  person  buying  a  fiddle  under  the  impression  that  with  it 
he  is  buying  an  ear  for  music  and  a  talent  for  playing— he  gave 
up  in  disgust  all  care  about  it.  Another  built  a  pit  of  wood 
6  feet  high  at  back,  18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge  from  sight.  This  also  was  furnished  with  a  brick 
stove  and  flue.  The  man  was  both  ingenious  and  persevering. 
He  tried  many  methods  of  makhg  it  profitable  and  useful,  but 
with  only  partial  success,  for  of  ail  garden  structures  these  small 
places  require  the  most  constant  and  watchful  care.  A  change 
in  the  weather  will  sometimes  unexpectedly  make  a  fire  burn  up 
clear  and  strong,  endangering  the  lives  and  health  of  the  plants, 
and  where  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  the  spot,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  where  such  places  are  built  for  recreation,  he  can  scarcely 
give  them  the  attention  required. 

I  could  give  other  instances,  but  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of 
space  to  do  so  ;  I  will  therefore  merely  observe  that  I  have  myself 
had  the  care  of  a  small  pit  heated  with  flue-pipes,  and  made  it 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  in  a  way 
that  would  to  many  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  but  not  so  to  me, 
since,  being  in  the  habit  of  weighing  the  cost  and  labour  with 
the  results,  the  latter  would  lose  considerably  in  comparison 
with  those  of  a  pit  properly  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes,  &o. 
Nor  would  the  hot-water  pit  want  half  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness required  by  one  heated  with  a  flue. 

I  should  never  for  a  moment  object  to  a  good-sized  greenhouse 
being  furnished  with  flues,  for  some  of  the  best  plants  and  best 
fruit  have  been  grown  in  houses  so  heated.  Nor  would  I 
attempt  to  discourage  any  one  from  trying  to  do  his  best  in 
the  way  of  cultivating  plants.  It  is  rather  for  encouragement 
that  I  would  caution  the  inexperienced  against  being  misled  by 
the  notion,  that  because  a  clever  and  experienced  gardener  can 
produce  good  results  from  barely  adequate  means,  they  have 
only  to  become  possessed  of  like  applicances  to  be  able  to  do  as 


much.  If  a  person's  means  enable  him  only  to  build  a  pit,  why 
not  be  content  at  first  with  plants  that  are  easily  grown  ?  or  if  he 
have  only  a  fi-ame,  is  there  less  merit  in  filling  it  with  healthy- 
looking  Intermediate  Stocks,  or  choice  J^icotees  or  Pansies,  than 
in  giving  himself  no  end  of  labour  in  trying  to  keep  tender 
plants,  which  at  best  do  hkn  little  credit  ? 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  has  been  of  late  years  too  much 
attention  given  to  plants  of  warmer  climates— that  is,  by  the 
poorer  horticulturists;  while  the  equally  pretty  and  useful 
plants  that  will,  in  a  great  measure,  stand  the  rigour  of  our 
climate,  and  are  far  more  easy  to  cultivate,  are  scarcely  thought 
of.  This  has  been  the  reason  why  many  whose  means  did  nod 
allow  of  building  a  greenhouse  have  substituted  a  pit,  and  not 
finding  the  result  up  to  then-  expectations,  discourage  the  attempts 
of  others. 

In  referring  to  my  former  remarks  (which  probably  bear  a 
more  melancholy  character  than  I  intended),  "  E.  P."  says  that 
the  mishaps  there  enumerated  were  more  the  result  of  simple 
mistakes  than  of  necessity.  He  was  right.  When  a  man  builds 
a  pit  without  any  thought  or  care  of  what  he  will  be  able  to  do 
with  it,  he  makes  a  great  mistake.  If  he  burns  his  plants  by 
over-heating,  he  makes  a  mistake.  If  he  builds  the  flue  so  that 
the  smoke  and  gas  come  through,  he  makes  a  mistake.  In  fact,  all 
failures  are  the  result  of  mistakes,  and  it  is  when  a  man  is  able  to 
avoid  mistakes  that  he  can  successfully  cultivate  plants.  Again, 
"  B.  P."  says  there  is  no  necessity  for  poking  your  fingers  into  the 
parlour  fire  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning.  I  for  one  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  approach  the  fire  with  my  hands,  were  they  very 
cold,  for  I  have  experienced  that  sensation  caused  by  the  sudden 
reaction  in  so  doing,  and  do  not  wish  to  experience  it  again ; 
although  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  people  rush  to  the 
fire,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  poke  their  fingers  into  it,  and 
many  of  them  have  to  smart  for  it  afterwards.  This  ie  not 
unlike  those  who  rush  too  thoughtlessly  into  pit-building. 

Why  I  mentioned  charcoal  as  a  good" fuel  for  heating  a  small, 
pit,  is  because  a  very  small  fire  may  be  kept  going  with  it,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  although  here  it  is 
very  dear ;  still  I  may  be  wrong.  But  this  I  do  know,  that 
I  have  kept  the  frost  out  of  small  greenhouses  by  means  of  a 
small  cylindrical  iron  stove  in  which  charcoal  was  burnt ;  the 
stove  being  placed  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
burn  slowly. 

Some  years  ago  the  wet  got  into  the  roof  of  abrick-buUt  shed; 
the  rafters  rotted,  and  the  roof  had  to  be  taken  off.  At  my 
desire  a  glass  roof  was  placed  on  instead.  There  was  no  stage  put 
in,  but  the  place  was  soon  filled  with  Oranges,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Neriums,  and  such  plants.  They  have  always  done  well,  and 
grown  as  if  the  place  suited  them  exactly,  and  I  have  used  no 
means  of  keeping  out  frost  but  a  charcoal  stove,  and  this  has 
answered  the  purpose.  Makeshifts  are  very  well  where  a  gar- 
dener is  always  near  to  look  after  them  ;  but  makeshifts  are  not 
exactly  suited  to  those  who  pursue  gardening  as  a  recreation,  for 
they  often  involve  such  an  amount  of  labour  as  destroys  every 
semblance  of  pleasure,  unless  labour  be  regarded  as  a  pleasure. — 
E.  C, 


WALKS. 

{Continued  from  page  785.) 
Walks  made  op  Beoken  Stoke  or  Brice.— With  the  ex- 
ception of  walks  formed  of  gravel,  and,  perhaps,  ashes,  the  above 
form  the  most  important  materials  of  which  walks,  public  or 
private,  are  made ;  and  the  comfort  which  walks  of  this  kind 
present  is  visible  in  most  country  turnpike  roads,  where  the 
pedestrian  often  prefers  the  middle  of  the  road  in  clean  weather 
to  tlie  prepared  footpath,  even  when  the  latter  is  good.  But 
turnpike  metal,  as  the  stones  are  called,  will  not  easily  of  them- 
selves form  a  good  footpath  without  the  aid  of  wheel  carriages  : 
therefore,  however  good  they  may  be  in  forming  the  foundation, 
something  else  must  be  used  at  top  less  hurtful  to  tender  feet. 
The  same  kind  of  stones  may,  however,  be  broken  smaller,  and 
in  that  condition  they  form  a  very  good  surface  by  roUing,  ic. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
are  employed  in  breaking  stones  to  the  size  required,  and  in  such 
cases  they  are  to  be  had  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price  than 
when  broken  by  those  earning  proper  wages.  The  best  stones  I 
ever  saw  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which  formed  about  the  best 
walk  I  ever  saw,  came  from  a  lead  mine,  the  hard,  white-coloured 
stone  containing  the  ore  being  crushed  by  machinery  until  the 
particles  were  not  larger  than  [boys'  marbles,  but,  of  couree. 
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angular.  Tin's  refuse  stone,  being  all  about  one  size,  formed  an 
excellent  surfacing  to  a  walk,  the  wliite  clean  colour  adding  to  its 
general  appearance.  I  believe  similar  broken  or  crushed  stone 
is  to  bo  bad  where  mining  of  other  kinds  is  going  on  ;  and  where 
machinery  exists  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  such  stones  it 
could  easily  be  made  to  perform  the  same  ofllco  to  some  kind 
that  was  well  adapted  to  walk-making.  The  chippings  of  % 
stonemason's  yard  are  also  often  worked-in ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  made  a  tolerably  good  walk  of  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  little  else  than  rubbish,  some  of  the  stones  being  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  intermingled  with  mortar  siflings,  chip- 
pings of  brick,  stone,  and  fragments  of  anything  else,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  dirt,  shavings,  and  straw.  The  two  last- 
named  articles,  however,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  out. 
This  heterogeneous  mass  was  wheeled  into  a  walk,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  deep  enough  to  receive  and  bury  the  liirgest 
stones ;  and,  beginning  at  one  end,  every  time  a  couple  of  barrow- 
loads  were  tipped  against  the  preceding  mass,  the  large  stones 
were  raked  to  the  front,  so  that  nothing  was  left  in  the  depth 
of  the  rakes'  teeth  but  such  iine  matter  as  would  pass  tlvrough 
the  teeth.  A  good  rolling,  traffic,  and  heavy  rain,  consolidated 
the  mass  into  a  very  good  walk — certainly  not  equal  to  the  best- 
made  gravel  walk,  but  good  and  firm.  The  same  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding may  ba  applied  to  other  substances  as  well,  nothing 
making  a  more  compact  walk  than  plenty  of  mortar  rubbish 
mixed  with  the  other  material.  The  walk  alluded  to  above 
had  a  little  of  this  admixture,  as  well  as  the  other  things 
mentioned.  A  very  good  and  pretty  walk  may  be  formed  some- 
times of  waste  soft  bricks  crushed-up.  Such  as  are  unfit  for 
building  purposes,  and  break  easily,  may  be  used  in  this  way,  as 
likewise  may  all  old  or  waste  bricks,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any- 
thing of  sufHcient  hardness  to  hold  together;  slaty  substances, 
however,  not  being  good.  Stone-shatter,  and  stone  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  used  for  tlie  bottom.  Some  kinds,  however,  are  better 
than  others,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Walks  op  Geatei.. — This  is  unquestionably  the  most  legi- 
timate and  best  of  all  materials,  and,  being  tolerably  widely 
spread,  is  available  in  most  places.  It  differs,  however,  much 
in  quahty ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
favour,  the  best  kinds  have  their  faults.  The  great  secret  in  a 
good  gravel  walk  is  plenty  of  traffic  upon  it :  certainly  not  the 
continual  wheeling  of  barrows  all  in  one  place,  but  a  well-spread 
company  of  pedestrians — such,  for  instance,  as  those  who  use 
and  consolidate  the  park  walks  in  Loudon  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  fair  to  attribute  the  smoothness  of  these  thoroughfares 
entirely  to  the  gravel  they  ,ire  made  of,  for  it  is  the  multitudes 
which  daily  pass  over  them  that  make  them  so  firm ;  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  same  appearance  in  a  walk  which,  perhaps, 
does  not  number  more  than  twenty  pedestrians  along  it  per 
day ;  frequent  rolling  may  do  much  to  consolidate  it,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  compete  with  the  other.  There  are  also 
different  kinds  of  gravel ;  the  best  for  ordinary  purposes  in 
private  places  being  somewhat  porous,  and  consequently  liable 
to  loosen  a  little  in  dry  weather.  This  must  not  be  com- 
plained of  too  much,  as  the  opposite  kind,  which  sets  almost  as 
hard  as  cement  in  summer,  is  also  impervious  to  rain,  and  con- 
sequently objectionable.  A  medium  kind  is  of  course  best. 
The  difference  in  the  two  kinds  named,  consists  in  the  fine 
substance  which  intermixes  with  the  stony  particles  j  if  this 
is  a  sharp  sand  the  gravel  is  of  course  porous,  and  becomes 
firmest  in  wet  weather.  If  it  is  a  loamy  clay,  which  very  often 
prevails  when  the  gravel  is  rounded  like  eggs  and  marbles,  then 
it  sets  very  hard  in  dry  weather;  but  when  small  portions  are 
broken-up  it  sets  badly  again,  until  the  mass  is  also  broken. 
The  loamy  substance  also  sticks  to  the  feet  after  rain,  until,  by 
continued  rains,  it  becomes  consolidated  between  the  stones, 
and  the  latter  stick  up  like  a  miniature  pavement,  the  sole  of 
the  pedestrian  only  bearing  on  the  top  of  ihe  stones,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  pebble-paved  walks  previously  alluded  to.  It, 
however,  seldom  happens  that  there  is  any  choice  in  gravel, 
circumstances  determining  beyond  a  question  the  kind  to  be 
used.  The  best,  therefore,  must  be  made  of  the  kind  at  hand  ;  if 
it  is  too  stony,  part  of  the  stones  may  be  taken  out ;  if  too  fine, 
some  of  the  sand  or  fine  loam  may  be  sifted  and  removed.  The 
quantity  of  really  good  gravel  required  in  making  a  walk  is  not 
so  large  as  might  be  expected ;  the  bottom  and  even  part  of 
the  top  may  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  the  surface  only  being  good. 
Every  one  knows  the  colour  in  general  estimation,  but  there 
are  other  colours  as  well.  Local  circumstances,  however,  always 
determiue  this.     A  kind  of  spar  gravel  I  have  seen  in  North 


Staffordshire  and  also  in  Derbyshire  is  very  good  ;  and  perhaps 
the  kind  that  is  the  least  of  all  agreeable,  especially  to  the  feet, 
is  that  found  on  the  seashore.  Where  this  kind  is  used  it 
ought  not  to  be  larger  than  beans  or  peas  ;  and  the  large  kind 
sets  badly  for  carriage  roads  and  similar  purposes,  although 
often  used  for  such,  there  being  so  little  adhesion  in  the  round 
marble  and  egg-shaped  pebbles  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
seashore  stones  or  gravels. 

AsuES  OF  Vaeious  Kinds  job  Walks. — There  is  great 
diversity  in  these.  A  sort  of  red  furnace  ash  or  cinder  makes 
perhaps  a  better  walk  than  any  kind  of  gravel,  worms  and  weeds 
both  disliking  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  to  be  had  excepting 
in  a  few  places ;  but  the  refuse  ash  and  clinkers  of  many  factory 
works  may  be  advantageously  used  for  walks,  the  great  advan- 
tage being  their  porosity,  and  at  the  same  time  they  often  set 
well,  and  wear  as  smooth  as  the  best  substance  that  can  bo  had. 
The  colour  may  be  too  sombre  for  some  places,  but  for  secondary 
walks  they  are  invaluable  ;  and,  as  before  stated,  worms  seldom 
meddle  with  this  description  of  walk.  Sometimes  the  pernicious 
substances  with  which  such  ashes  are  mixed  are  distasteful  to 
weeds .-  thus  the  ash  from  soda,  copperas,  difi'erent  alkalies,  and 
other  chemical  substances  manufactured  in  certain  places  are 
more  or  less  poisonous  to  vegetation,  though  rarely  hurtful  to 
the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs  that  may  be  underneath. 

Substances  Used  foe  Spkfacing  Walks. — Where  the  ma- 
terial a  walk  is  mostly  composed  of  is  not  of  an  agreeable  colour 
or  quality,  it  is  not  unusual  to  give  it  a  top-dressing  with  some- 
thing better.  In  some  districts,  a  fine  white  spar  gravel  is  to 
be  had  by  washing  and  sifting,  and  in  others  white  shells  from 
the  seacoast  are  used  for  this  purpose  ;  the  latter,  when  resting 
on  a  foundation  of  brown  gravel  or  sand,  presenting  a  sort  of 
creamy  grey  colour,  clean  and  agreeable-looking  after  rain,  and 
easy  to  walk  upon.  The  spar  gravel  is  also  equally  pretty,  and 
many  other  substances  are  likewise  used  at  times,  more  especi- 
ally to  give  colour,  in  some  gardens,  to  the  polychrome  features 
recently  become  so  fashionable,  as  briekdust  or  chippings,  both 
buff  and  red,  small  coals,  and  broken-up  glass  or  chinaware. 
The  many  substances  which  may  be  worked  into  a  walk  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  of  any  one  individual 
to  mention  them  ;  but  they  will  readily  present  themselves  to 
those  who  notice  what  is  going  on  around  them. — J.  EousON. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GOOD-GEACIOUS   PANSY. 

I  BEG  space  for  a  short,  but  not  unimportant,  remonstrance. 
In  page  2G,  describing  Mr.  Beaton's  Double  Pansy,  which 
seems  likely  to  have  a  great  demand,  you  give  its  name  as 
"  Good-Gracious,"  by  which  you  "  trust  it  will  become  gene- 
rally known."  Indeed,  I  trust  it  will  not.  To  some,  nay,  I 
hope  to  very  many,  of  your  readers,  such  an  appellation  jars 
painfully  upon  the  moral  sense,  as  something  excessively  near 
a  transgression  of  the  third  commandment  of  God's  holy 
law.  Is  not  this  the  appellation  of  the  blessed  God  ?  What  is 
the  essential  difference  between  saying,  "  Good  gracious  !  "  and 
"  Good  God !  "  ?  Are  not  both  equally  the  common  invo- 
cations heard  from  the  lips  of  the  profane  ?  Let  us  not  be 
repelled  from  the  love  of  flowers  by  profanity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Beaton  himself  has  invented  this 
unseemly  name;  and  from  whati  judge  of  his  character  from  his 
writings,  I  hope  he  will  repudiate  it,  and  protest  against  it. 

Expressing  what  I  am  sure  will  be  the  thought  of  hundreds,  I 
will  not  conceal  my  responsibility  under  a  pseudonym,  but 
subscribe  myself — P.  H.  GossE,  Torquaj/. 

[We  coincide  with  our  correspondent's  dislike  of  the  name,  and 
have  to  explain  that  when  the  words  "  by  which  appellation  we 
trust  it  wdl  become  generally  known  "  were  written,  we  had 
received  the  Pansy  under  the  name  of  "  Princess  Alexandra ; "  and 
that  just  as  the  Journal  of  last  Tuesday  was  going  to  press, 
and  after  the  sheets  had  passed  from  our  hands,  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  sent  requesting  that  the  name  might  be  changed.  Messrs. 
Carter  are  responsible  for  the  change.  IN'either  the  Editors  nor 
Mr.  Beuton  knew  of  the  alteration  until  subsequently. — Eds. 
J.  ofH.] 

TORTOISES  BREEDING  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  femalb  land  tortoise  was  brought  from  the  West  Iijdics 
and  was  given  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Willinn.s  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  then  about  the  siae  of  a  watch. 
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It  has  been  in  the  garden  at  Tregullow  near  Scorrier, 
Cornwall,  about  thirty-two  years. 

Four  years  ago,  another  was  obtained,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  male.  They  were  allowed  to  roam  in  the  garden  at  their 
will. 

In  18G0  some  eggs  were  found,  but  from  insufficient  heat  they 
were  not  hatched. 

About  the  25th  July  last,  the  gardener  on  passing  a  south 
border  observed  the  female  tortoise  making  a  pit  with  her  hind 
legs  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  On  watching  her  he  found  she 
had  made  a  hole  some  4  inches  deep,  quite  flat  at  the  bottom.  On 
returning  in  about  five  minutes,  he  found  she  had  deposited 
six  eggs,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coveruig  them  with  earth.  He 
immediately  removed  them  in  a  flower-pot  stand,  about  2  inches 
deep,  filled  with  white  sand,  to  a  pine-pit,  and  placed  them  on 


a  tan  bed.  On  the  16th  of  October  following,  he  observed  twj 
of  the  eggs  had  been  hatched,  and  on  looking  arouud,  he  found, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  two  young  live  tortoises. 

The  eggs  are  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  those  of  a 
pigeon. 

The  young  ones  are  kept  in  a  pine-pit  in  a  wooden  box,  with 
some  earth  and  moss,  under  which  they  nestle,  they  are  fond  of 
lettuces  and  strawberries,  but  do  not  eat  much  ;  they  appear 
quite  well  and  lively,  moving  about  bristly,  and  are  now  (January 
10th)  a  little  larger  than  a  half-crown. 

The  eggs  were  not  disturbed  while  in  the  pine-pit,  the  tem- 
perature of  which,  during  the  time  they  were  there,  was  from 
85'  to  90°  by  day,  and  from  65°  to  70°  at  night. 

Tlie  female  measures  12  inches  long,  by  12i  inches  wide ; 
the  male  8  inches  long,  by  8|  inches  wide,  each  over  the  back. 


OENAMENTAL  PLANTS. 


1.  ROUPELLIA  OEATA  (Agreeable  RoupelUa). — This  beautiful 
stove  climber  is  an  evergreen.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Apocynaceee,  and   to  Pentandria  Monogynia    of  the  Linnsean 


system.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  produces  in  May 
its  white  fragrant  flowers  in  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  side  Bhoots. 
It  is  known  as  the  Cream  Fruit  of  tropical  Africa. 


2.  ESCAXLONIA  MACEANTHA  (Large-flowered  Esoallonia). — 
This  handsome  hardy  evergreen  elu-ub  is  of  a  genus  which  gives 
a.  name  to  the  natural  order  EscaUoniaceae,  and  it  also  belongs  to 
Pentandria  Monogynia  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  cold 
districts  of  Chili.  Its  terminal  corymbs  of  purpUsh-crimson 
tubular  flowers  open  in  June. 
3.  DlPLADENiA    UKOPHTLLA    (Tail-lcaved    Dipladenia^.  —  A 


stove  evergreen  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Apoeynaceae,  aad' 
Pentandria  Monogynia  of  Linnaius.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ 
Moimtains  in  Brazil.  Its  leaves  terminate  in  a  long  point, 
whence  it  obtained  its  specific  name.  In  June  its  racemes  of 
flowers  open ;  they  are  long,  funnel-shaped,  creamy  outside, 
yellow  within,  spreading  into  a  five-lobed  salmon-coloured 
limb. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  HOTBED  FRAMES. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  eaw  advei-tised,  "  machines  for  making 
eti-aw  matting,"  to  prolecl  frames,  &c.  As  much  has  lately 
been  said  in  TuE  Jouenal  of  Hoktici'i.tuub  on  this  subject,  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  your  subscribers  have 
tried  it.  I  should  say  it  would  answer.  My  own  plan  is  this — 
Two  Russian  mats  covered  on  oue  side  with  waterproof  calico, 
and  stitched  round  the  edges  with  twine;  these  are  made  the 
size  of  the  glasses,  and  a  light  wooden  shutter  covers  the  whole. 
The  shutter  keeps  all  dry — the  great  point.  I  find  this  answers 
perfectly  on  u  cold  pit. — A.  K.,  Bromley. 

[We  have  not  tried  the  patent  mode.  About  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Fish  described  a  homely  machine  ior  making  strong  straw 
matting  ;  but  in  wet  weather  the  mats  were  very  heavy  to  move. 
Wo  prefer  them  fastened  to  frames  the  size  of  the  sashes.  The 
mode  of  making  them  was  also  described.  If  the  expense  of  cover- 
ing them  witii  a  waterju'oofed  material  was  gone  to,  these  straw 
covers  would  be  very  good.  We  do  not  sec  the  use  of  water- 
proofed calico  on  the  mats,  and  light  wooden  covers  too.  That 
would  be  like  eating  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  in  slices,  all  of 
equal  thickness,  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  equal  to  wooden  shutters,  with  straw  or  Russian  mats, 
or  any  warm  material  below.  A  thin,  flexible,  waterproof 
covering  to  keep  all  dry,  would  be  valuable,  especially  when 
hands  are  scarce,  as  it  takes  two  to  move  most  kinds  of  frame- 
coverings.] 


ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER-STANDS. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  decorative  art, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  find  it  prominent  in 
those  departments  of  social  economy  with  which  the  cul-  ^ 

ture  or  enjoyment  of  flowers  is  more  especially  connected. 
Flowers,  too,  and  those  of  the  choicest  kinds,  of  all  hues, 
and  of  the  most  delicate  perfumes,  are  in  these  days 
brought  so  far  within  reach  of  all  who  find  any  enjoyment 
in  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life,  that  not 
only  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  but  in  the  parlour 
and  boudoir,  they  become  almost  necessary  ornaments. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  some  of  the  wajs  in  which 
art  and  nature,  under  the  form  of  vases  and  flowers  mav  be 
brought  into  intimate  association  in  the  sphere  just  alluded  to. 
They  are  from  designs  by  A.  Aglio,  Esq.,  jun.,  and  are  intended 
to  be  constructed  in  terra  cotta,  or  zinc,  on  a  large  scale,  for 
terrace  gardens,  halls,  and  similar  situations,  where  they  are  to 
be  filled  with  ornamental  plants  in  the  growing  state  ;  or  they 
may  be  made  in  porcelain,  or  any  fine  material,  as  stands  for  cut 
flowers,  or  smaller  plants  suitable  for  in-door-decoration. 


terrace  gardens,  or  in  situations  where  vases  of  summer-flowering 
plants  are  required. 

Tlie  larger  design  is  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating a  i'ew  very  choice  Ferns  in  the  upright  vase,  covered  by 
the  bell-glass,  whilst  the  stand  in  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  kept 


The  sketch  above  is  of  a  vase  uueiuiea  rhiefly  for  the  table  or 
boudoir,  and  to  be  constructed  of  coloured  glass,  porcelain,  or 
the  finer  earthenwares,  either  plain  or  with  the  ornamentation 
coloured.  When  filled  with  cut  flowers,  these  should  be  arranged 
amongst  fine  green  moss,  kept  continually  damp,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  covered  by  a  bell-glass.  In  addition  to  the  central 
stand,  this  vase  has  the  three  supporters  continued  upwards  into  a 
kind  of  cornucopia  to  hold  smaller  flowers,  and  they  may  be  ap- 
propriated each  to  hold  a  small  plant  otsome  elegunt  Fern.  For 
these  purposes,  the  size  may  range  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  This  design  may  be  made  of  larger  size,  3  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  zinc  or  terra  cotta,  for  out-door  use,  where 
it  may   be  employed  with   much  appropriateness    in  detached 


filled  with  cut  flowers.  The  supporting  figures  hold  cornucopias' 
which  are  intended  to  take  some  very  choice  flovver,  such  as  a 
fine  Moss  Rose,  a  Camellia,  a  fine  sprig  of  Fuchsia,  &c.  'the 
lower  stand  may,  if  preferred,  be  planted  with  Lycopodiums — 
L.  denticulatum  being  preferable  for  this  purpose.  The  diameter 
of  the  stand  may  be  conveniently  from  2i  to  3  feet,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  vase  1  foot ;  the  height  about  3  feet.  It  may 
be  made  of  glass,  porcelain,  terra  cotta,  or  metal ;  or  the  figures 
alone  may  bo  of  metal.  Colour  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
figures  aud  ornamentation. 

When  vases  of  this  kind  are  employed  for  the  growth  of 
living  plants,  the  first  consideration  is  proper  drainage  ;  there 
must  be  no  stagnant  water.  This  being  the  case  it  would  be 
preferable  to  use  the  centre  vase  for  growing  plants,  and  allow 
this  to  drain  into  the  lower  one,  which  could  be  employed  for 
cut  flowers.  The  next  point  is  soil :  this  should  be  turfy  peat, 
with  plenty  of  sand  intermixed,  the  mass  resting  on  a  tliick  layer 
of  broken  crocks  for  drainage.  Then  the  plants,  if  in  a  living- 
room,  must  be  constantly  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  and  enough 
water  must  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  and  atmosphere  moist,  but 
not  saturated. — {Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botani/.) 


DISTRESSED  WORKINGMEN  BOTANISTS  OF 
LANCASHIRE. 
The  many  kind  donations  I  have  received  from  time  to  time 
from  your  readers  has  enabled  me  to  cheer  many  hearts  here, 
and  some  who  were  accustomed  in  times  past  to  take  a  three  or 
four  days  trip  into  Derbyshire,  or  other  parts  favourable  to 
Mosses,  when  the  weather  permitted,  at  a  Christmas  time,  have 
not  been  denied  a  part  of  their  usual  hunt  after  Mosses  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hob- 

TICULIUKE. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  trade.  Roger  Schofield  has 
had  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  days  per  week  of  work  for  the 
past  four  weeks,  and  John  Whitehead  has  gone  on  five  days  per 
w.ek  last  Monday  ;  but  will  have  hard  work  and  little  pay  until 
a  better  quahty  of  cotton  can  be  had.  Two  others  have  a  Uttle 
more  work,  but  the  rest  are  as  they  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
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I  have  had  to  neglect  several  correspondents  this  last  week  or 
ten  days  through  indisposition,  but  hope  to  answer  all  in  a  few 
days,  I  have  received  from  Mies  Baling,  10*.  for  wet  Mosses ; 
from  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Wigan,  Rook  House,  Maidstone,  £1  lis.  Gd., 
for  Ferns,  green  and  dried  ;  from  a  Working  Gardener,  2^.  Gd. 
(monthly)  ;  from  William  Moult,  Esq.,  £1,  for  dried  plants  ; 
from  Lady  D.  Nevill,  £1. — John  Hague,  36,  Mount  Street, 
Aahton-vnder-Lt/ne. 

P.S. — A  Mother,  from  Ipswich,  has  sent  every  week  since  I 
last  noticed  it,  2s.  6rf.  each  to  Whitehead  and  R.  Schofield. — 
J.H. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  QAHDEN. 
Peoceed  with  digging,  trenching,  &c.,  whenever  spare  ground 
occurs  and  time  permits.  If  some  of  this  ground  should  re- 
quire digging  a  second  time  previous  to  cropping,  so  much  the 
better;  it  will  amply  repay  the  labour.  jBroccoli,  a  little  Early 
Cape  sown  in  a  box  and  placed  in  heat,  will  be  serviceable  for 
early  summer  use  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  Cauliflower.  Cah- 
hage,  sow  a  little  in  a  box  to  be  excited  by  heat,  if  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  autumn-sown  plants.  Atkins'  Matcliless  is  a  good 
sort  for  the  purpose.  Celery,  sow  also  for  early  summer  use, 
for  soups,  &c.  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  permanent 
crop,  as  it  will  generally  soon  run  to  seed.  Lettuce,  sow  in 
boxes.  Give  air  to  those  in  frames  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  Onions,  sow  seed  of  the  Spanisli  in  boxes  for  ])lanting- 
out  in  the  spring.  Potatoes,  the  Early  Frame  or  Ashleaved 
Kidney  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  on  which  Asparagus  has 
been  forced,  or  new  beds  may  be  made  with  a  large  portion  of 
leaves  mixed  with  the  dung.  Sow  Early  Frame  Radish  in  the 
same  bed,  to  come  off  before  the  Potatoes  are  far  advanced  in 
growth.  Tomatoes,  sow  some  seed  immediately,  to  obtain  strong 
plants  fit  for  turning-out  in  May. 

PLOWBE  GiBDEN. 
Where  any  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden  require  the  soil 
to  be  renewed,  frosty  mornings  offer  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  work  cleanly  and  expeditiously.  Prepare  for  planting 
hardy  shrubs.  If  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for  the  kinds  intended 
to  be  planted,  replace  it  with  better  soil,  as  much  is  gained  by 
preparing  well  at  first.  Prune  hardy  climbers  during  this 
favourable  weather,  nailing  and  tying  as  you  proceed.  Relay 
Box-edgings.  Level  turf  on  lawns,  adding  fresh  where  it  is 
wanted.  Clean  walks,  turning  the  gravel  where  necessary.  In 
March,  a  thin  coat  of  fresh  gravel  might  be  laid  on,  which  would 
look  well  during  the  summer  and  may  be  kept  clean  without 
much  labour. 

FEUIT    GAEDEN. 

The  late  heavy  rains  have  been  favourable  for  newly-planted 
trees,  by  washing  down  the  finer  particles  of  soil  from  the  sur- 
face among  the  fibres.  In  some  cases,  however,  openings  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  same  means,  which  would  prove  in- 
jurious if  not  closed-in  by  working  the  surface  with  the  spado  or 
hoe  ;  for  although  the  soil  may  be  pressed  close  to  the  roots,  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  planting,  yet,  in  the  case  of  trees  with  large 
roots,  a  settling  from  heavy  rains  will  cause  vacuities  near  the 
stem,  whilst  round  the  latter  an  opening  is  frequently  ocoasioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  tree  by  winds.  If  water  lodge  in  this  it 
is  bad  for  the  tree.  Some  recommend  postponing  the  pruning 
•of  Peaches  and  Apricots  till  late  in  the  spring,  or,  rather,  till 
the  period  when  severe  frosts  are  not  likely  to  occur ;  but  by 
late-pruning  the  force  of  vegetation  is  very  much  diminished. 
The  French  only  recommend  it  for  trees  which  are  over-luxuriant. 
Wlieu  pruning  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  let  the  centre  of  the 
bushes  be  kept  free  and  open,  and  cut-out  all  branches  that 
cross  one  another,  leaving  the  leading  shoots  about  9  inches 
apart,  and  topping  at  a  bud  inclining  to  the  open  space.  All 
lateral  twigs  not  required  to  form  branches  to  be  spurred-in  to 
a  few  eyes.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  short  natural  spurs,  or  on 
clusters  of  buds  formed  on  the  old  wood,  and  also  on  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  shortened  to  one-third  of  their  length. 
Old  worn-out  branches  to  be  cut-back  to  a  well-placed  shoot. 

STOVE. 
Examine  the  various  tubers  and  bulbs  that  are  dormant,  and 
see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  condition,  and  not  suffering  from 
mouldiness.     Do  not  excite  the  plants  here  at  present,  wait  for 
ioMger  days  aod  more  light. 


GEEENHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOET. 
The  continued  damp  atmosphere  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  time,  especially  about  London,  has  caused  great  destruction 
amongst  many  softwooded  plants.  They  should  be  carefully 
examined  individually,  and  every  infected  leaf  or  branch  re- 
moved. Slight  fires  to  he  occasionally  applied  ;  but  this  should 
be  done  carefully  and  judiciously.  The  injury  greenhouse  plants 
may  frequently  suffer  from  too  much  heat,  is  more  than  they 
would  suffer  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost  when  in  a  dormant  state. 
When  regulating  the  plants,  it  will  be  well  to  wash  the  foliage 
of  Oranges,  Camellias,  and  other  smooth-leaved  plants  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water,  and  the  dust  may  be  removed  from 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  woolly-leaved  plants,  by  brushing  them 
lightly  with  a  soft  brush.  After  the  plants  are  cleaned  the  pots 
should  be  washed,  and  tlie  surface  in  each  replaced  with  fresh 
soil,  and  if  the  plants  require  it  they  should  be  neatly  tied  to 
fresh  stakes. 

PITS  AND  PHAMEg. 
AVhere  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  little  Ere  heat,  a  sowing  of 
Ten-week  and  Intermediate  Stocks  may  be  made.  If  unfavour- 
able weather  for  out-door  work  should  act  in,  the  mo«t  forward 
of  the  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  stock-pots  may  be  potted-off,  to  be  than 
supplied  with  a  little  heat  until  they  make  fresh  roots. 

W.  KEAK3. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

Right  or  wrong,  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  wc  shall 
drift  behind  with  all  out-door  work,  from  so  much  and  con- 
tinuous wet  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  sun  to  cheer  us.  When  fair 
abovehead  there  never  could  bo  a  better  winter  for  turfing  lawns 
and  planting  fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees.  In  stiff  soils 
digging  and  trenching  have  often  been  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  often  sound  economy  to  let  such  ground  stand  until  drier 
weather,  as  when  turned  up  so  wet  it;  scarcely  ever  pulverises 
kindly.  On  Monday  morning,  the  12th  inst.,  we  had  the 
sharpest  frost  of  the  season — and  unexpectedly,  too,  as  at  eleven 
the  previous  night  it  was  quite  cloudy  and  inclined  to  drizzle, 
with  the  wind,  however,  veering  to  north  and  east.  Some  plants 
in  pits  were  just  shghtly  touched,  as  air  had  been  left  on  some 
of  them ;  but  syringing  them  with  cold  water,  shutting-up  close, 
and  keeping  shaded  all  day,  there  being  sunshine  in  the  fore- 
noon, has  now  made  the  plants  all  right,  with  no  marks  of  the 
frost  on  them.  On  that  morning  until  mid-day  all  strength  was 
directed  to  wheeling  dung  and  rotten  leaves  on  borders  and 
flower-beds  at  liberty.  For  the  latter  purpose  at  this  season, 
we  prefer  the  beds  to  be  rough-ridged  at  first,  and  then  the  slight 
manuring  spread  roughly  over  them.  The  exposure  to  the  air 
and  frost  sweetens  it  without  abstracting  in  cold  weather  much 
of  its  nourishing  properties,  these  being  washed-in  by  the  rains ; 
and  from  its  sweet  and  pulverised  condition  it  mixes  better  with 
the  soil  in  future  turnings  as  the  days  lengthen. 

On  Monday  afternoon  it  commenced  raining,  and  it  continued 
to  rain  heavily  without  intermission  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  these  sudden  changes  that  make  it  so  important  for  us  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watcli,  and  to  regulate  our  work  and  doings 
accordingly.  From  the  force  of  tlie  wind  much  wet  was  driven 
into  our  late  vinery,  and  did  no  good  to  the  late  Grapes. 
From  what  cause  we  know  not,  a  good  deal  of  putty  this  winter 
has  got  as  crumbly  as  bread-crumbs,  and  of  course  can  oiler  no 
resistance  to  wet;  and  the  puzzle  is  that  one  sash-bar  will  be 
thus  affected  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  next  one  to  it  be  as 
firm  and  smooth  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  whole  sash  will  be  thus 
affected,  and  the  sash  next  to  it  as  sound  as  need  be,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  all  were  glazed  with  the  same  putty,  and  used  in 
every  respect  exactly  alike.  Can  any  reader  throw  any  light  ou 
the  subject?  Several  painters  and  glaziers  confess  themselves 
to  be  nonplussed, 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Examined  vegetables  as  last  week.  Prepared  materials  for 
hotbeds,  for  Carrots,  Potatoes,  &c.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  Potatoes 
in  pots.  Peas  m  pots,  &c. ;  took-up  more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  ; 
beat  and  trampled-down  a  fresh  piece  of  Mushroom-bed  ;  potted 
Cucumbers  into  small  pots  in  a  dung-and-leaf  frame ;  and  pre- 
pared ground  for  Shallots  and  Garlic,  as  it  is  as  well  to  plant 
before  growth  commences  much.  We  prefer  autumn-planting  on 
the  whole ;  but  in  stiff  soils  they  do  as  well  in  spring,  fastening 
the  little  bits  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  covering-up 
with  light  soil  and  lime  which  keep  the  birds  and  worms 
from  unsettling  them. 
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FEriT    GAKDEX. 

Much  the  same  aa  last  week.  Put  Strawhcrries  on  nn  empty 
elielf  in  the  foaob-houso  and  back  of  narrow  A'irie-pit.  Syringed 
Vines  in  a  sunny  Jay  as  the  11th. 

Lookfd  over  fi-nil-room  in  wet  afternoons,  and  put  eome 
Vine-pots  into  a  leaf-bed  to  bring  them  on  gradually  ;  watered 
the  Vine  cuttings  in  pots.  Put  a  few  warm  leaves  close  to  the 
■wall  of  Peach-liouse  to  keep  the  roots  there  comfortable ;  and 
laid  a  layer  of  straw  neatly  along  the  back  of  a  narrow  pit,  used 
ior  Vmea  and  other  early  things.  This  wall  is  from  -t  to  5  feet 
in  heiglit  at  back  above  the  ground.  The  straw  is  placed  on 
neatly  about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  strings  along  fasten  it 
securely.  In  cold  wcatlier  the  straw  covering  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  heat.  When  the  outside  of  the  straw  was  all 
covered  with  hoar  frost  the  wall  inside  of  it  was  as  comfortable 
as  a  warming-pan.  The  wall  is  9  inches  thick,  and  rather  old 
and  worn  out.  In  a  hollow  wall  or  near  a  coalpit  such  keeping- 
in  of  heat  need  not  bo  resorted  to.  The  last  straw  covering  of 
the  walls  lasted  three  years,  and  half  a  load  of  straw  would 
do  more  than  200  feet  in  length  of  such  a  wall.  For  cold  pits 
made  of  brick  it  is  the  neatest  and  best  mode  for  making  them 
secure  in  winter.  We  recollect  a  pit  of  nice  plants  being  securely 
protected  as  respects  the  glass,  but  the  frost  went  through  the 
brick  walls  and  did  all  the  mischief. 

Talking  of  heat  brings  me  m  mind  of  a  chance  expression  we 
used  some  time  ago  as  to  a  return  being  made  in  large  places  to 
the  saddleback  hoilers,  which  I  see  has  brought  out  two  corre- 
spondents in  praise  of  Mr.  Clarke's  tubular  boiler.  Though  we 
have  done  little  with  the  working  of  such  boilers,  yet  in  de- 
scribing Mr.  Weeks'  system  of  heating  we  then  professed  so  far 
our  adherence  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  these  tubular 
boilers  are  borrowed  or  adapted  from  Mr.  Weeks'  plan ;  but  if 
other  boilers  are  well  set  they  wiU  also  do  their  work  well,  and 
if  not  convinced  they  would  do  so,  they  would  not  adopt  them 
at  Trentham,  and  in  such  splendid  new  gardens  as  those  at 
Welbeck.  Give  only  a  dash  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  a 
gardener  will  make  a  common  boiler  do  wonders.  For  ourselves, 
however,  on  various  accounts,  we  have  a  hankering  after  the 
upright  tubular  boUers,  though  we  have  heard  of  considerable 
cracking  and  flying  among  them. 

OBNAJTENTAi  DEPAETJIENT. 
Looked  over  the  plants  in  conservatory,  and  gave  more  water 
to  Camellias  swelling  their  buds,  to  Cinerarias,  &c.  All  forced 
plants  should  go  at  first  to  the  closest  and  warmest  end. 
Chinese  Azaleas,  after  the  middle  of  January,  need  but  little 
heat  to  start  them  mto  bloom.  All  plants  from  bottom  heat,  as 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Musk,  &c.,  should  be  raised  out 
of  the  plunging  material  a  few  days  before  being  moved.  All 
6uch  plants  should  be  as  carefully  guarded  against  sudden 
changes  as  any  pet  in  the  animal  world  on  which  we  set  a  high 
value.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  Heaths  and  Epacris,  and  other 
hardwooded  plants  ;  but  when  the  temperature  outside  is  near 
freezing,  give  little  or  no  front  air  to  beat  on  the  plants.  A 
few  Gardenias  may  be  put  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  and  air  given 
at  first.  Succession  bulbs  may  also  be  started.  Little  is  gained 
by  forcing  Violets;  but  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  plenty  of  air 
in  suitable  weather,  will  cause  them  to  come  finer  and  stronger. 
All  runners  should  be  removed  from  the  Neapolitans,  which  are 
as  sweet  as  any  stiU.  For  cool  houses  and  entrance  halls,  the 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  would  be  very  showy  at  this  season, 
especially  if  grown  with  a  stout  stem  and  a  drooping  head. 
The  wet  and  the  frost  injure  the  flowers  outside,  but  kept  from 
wet,  the  plant  might  look  like  an  umbrella  of  green  and  gold. 
It  has  no  scent,  hov/ever. 

riTS  AMD  FRAMES. 
Found  tliat  the  mice  had  penetrated  into  a  frame  of  bedding 
Calceolarias,  and  nipped-oif  the  tops  of  one  kind  entirely — 
Victory,  a  small  dark  sort.  Poison  and  traps  must  be  laid  for 
them.  These  cuttings  were  put-in  in  November  after  the  first 
frost,  and  have  just  rooted  too  well ;  not  one,  we  believe,  has 
missed,  and  all  are  quite  healthy.  We  shall  not  know  where  to 
find  room  for  them.  But  for  the  frost  coming,  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  to  put-in  these  cuttings  in  December,  as  the 
sooner  they  are  put-in  and  the  sooner  they  root,  when  planted  so 
thickly  the  sooner  do  they  demand  thinning  and  moving  in  spring. 
A  few  plants  were  covered  all  day  on  the  12th,  as  they  were  not 
protected  the  previous  night.  Having  made  a  little  room,  we 
have  commenced  taking-off  some  hundreds  of  cuttings  of  varie- 
gated Alyesiun,  variegated  Geraniums,  Crystal  Palace  Nastur- 


tiums, ie.,  as  at  this  season,  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  they 
strike  quickly  and  need  no  shading.  Whilst  the  sun  is  so  low, 
we  prefer,  in  a  sunny  forenoon,  giving  a  slight  syringe  overhead 
in  preference  to  shading  or  watering.  Who  is  to  let  out  the 
pretty  new  Lobelia  ? — B.  F. 


TflADE  CATALOGUES   EECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Heading. — Sprinij  Catahijve  and  Amateur'a 
G vide  for  1863,  Conlaining  Selections  of  Kitcjien- Garden  Seeds 
and  Soots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Flants,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
together  with  Cultural  Instructions. 

W.  Steward  &  Co.,  18,  Drake  Street,  Plymouth. — Price 
Current  of  Garden,  Farm,  and  Floiver  Seeds,       18fi3. 

James  Lothian,  Campbeltown. — List  of  Dutch  Flower  Boots, 
Autumn,  1862. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  London. — 
Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetalle,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Sulbs, 
and  Roots.     1SG3. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

,*^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  <S^e.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poidtry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Celery  {County  of  Durham). — We  do  not  think  tliat  the  variety  grown 
had  any  connection  with  the  *'  bolting  **  hist  autumn.  The  same  occurred 
very  geaerally,  and  ta  every  variety.  The  cause  we  believe  to  have  been 
a  check  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  caused  by  ungenial  weather  at 
pricking-out  time. 

Size  of  Flower-pot  {Country  Secretary). —  We  know  of  no  rule  requir- 
ing the  diameter  of  a  pot  to  be  measured  an  inch  below  the  rim.  We 
think  it  ought  to  be  measured  close  to  the  rim.  All  such  measurements- 
are  taken  inside.  An  eight-inch  pot  ought  to  be  8  inches  diameter  next 
to  and  within  the  rim,  and  8  inches  deep  perpendicularly  from  a  slick  laid 
across  the  rim  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  inside.  A  small  fraction  of  aa 
inch,  provided  not  exceeding  an  ei'.;hth  of  an  inch  more,  in  any  such 
measurements  ought  not  to  disqualify. 

Gardener's  Residence  {}V.  A.  B.). — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  more  fitting  for  the  gardener,  if  married,  ratber  than  the  married 
groom,  to  live  in  the  garden-cottage;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  public 
journalists  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  such  arrangements.  The  gar- 
dener must  plead  his  own  cause  with  his  mistresses. 

White  Bramble  (Rubus  Bifiorus). — Any  of  the  large  London  nnrtery- 
mcn  who  advertise  in  our  columns  could  supply  you  with  it. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  ik  Pots  {L.  C). — There  is  no  particular  treatment 
required  now,  nor  until  nest  May,  for  Scarlet  Geraniums,  nothing  more 
than  to  keep  the  frost  from  them  and  to  see  they  do  not  want  for  water, 
and  that  they  have  no  more  water  than  will  just  keep  them  alive.  The 
pots  ought  to  be  more  or  less  dry  all  the  spring,  but  not  so  dry  aa  to  cause- 
a  leaf  to  hag. 

Ferns  in  CRfNOL^NE  Pots  {H.  B.). — As  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the 
absence  of  actual  experience,  we  should  say  decidedly  that  the  cocoa-nuli 
refuse  dust  would  be  more  suitable  for  Feras  grown  in  crinoline  pots  than 
for  those  In  common  pots.  Let  us  say  a  crinoline  pot  is  another  na.r.e  for 
a  sieve-like  pot,  or  pot-basket  of  wirework,  with  meshes  of  greater  or  less- 
diameter  all  over  it.  Then  say,  use  such  pots  of  double  or  three  times  the 
size  of  clay  pots  for  Ferns ;  line  them  with  thin  flakes  of  the  surface 
of  peat  soil,  and  cram  them  as  tightly  as  you  can  press  it  with  the  dust 
from  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  mills,  and  if  the  Ferns  do  not  flourish  in  crinoline 
pots  in  that  way  much  better,  and  at  half  the  expense  of  attendance,  than 
they  ever  lUd  before,  we  should  be  very  much  surprised.  We  have  only 
just  learned  that  the  Ferns  at  the  great  International  Kxhibilion,  which 
Ferns  were  only  bought  for  the  purpose  at  the  Kingston  Nursery  the  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  were  then  shaken  out  of  the  peat 
and  planted  in  the  pure  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust ;  and  the  plants  were  only 
watered  four  times  the  whole  time  they  were  on  exhibition,  and  then  only 
by  men  who  never  before  watered  Ferns  and  only  a  very  few  common 
plants. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  {A  5u&«cn6cr}.— The  chances  are  against  yonr 
Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  doing  any  good  alter  having  lost  their  fronts,  from 
bad  packing  and  too  much  cold,  no  doubt.  50°  is  the  lowest  temperature 
for  them  in  winter,  and  55°  to  00°  should  now  be  the  warmth  for  your 
leafless  ones,  and  keep  them  a  little  moist  at  the  roots  ;  do  not  give  them  up- 
before  the  middle  of  May.  Gymnogramma  is  their  botanical  first  name, 
and  the  different  kinds  have  various  second  names.  This  is  the  worst  time 
to  give  lists  of  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniiur.s,  as  better  sorta  will  be  out 
immediately  in  the  spring  catalogues. 
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Habdt  AauATics  (W.  Bca,;l).-Vfe  cannot  s,iy  where  you  can  purchase 
these;  but  nurserymen  who  have  not  a  piece  of  water  generally  procure 
them  liom  some  place  where  they  are  plentiful.  There  are  usually 
plenty  to  be  had  from  most  ornamental  waters,  and  we  have  seen  the 
most  of  them  crowing  in  small  rivers  and  marshy  grounds  round  Lrindon. 
We  have  uo  doubt  this  notice  or  an  adverlisement  will  bring  you  news  of 
them.  To  your  Calla  palustris,  Hottonia  palu.lris,  Butomus  umbellatus 
and  Nymplima  alba  we  would  add  the  large-flowering  gorgeous  Nuphar 
lutea,  btratiofes  aloides,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  and  Aponngeton  dist.chvon 
Ihis  last-named  had  better  be  planted  in  pots,  sunk  near  the  margin  'and 
m  severe  winters  the  pots  could  be  raised  and  set  in  a  tub  of  water' in  a 
clo.se  .shed  or  greenhouse. 

Centaork*  CAKDlnissiMA  (A  Suiscribe<-).-Cenlznre:x  candidissima  is 
iiot  better  than  Cerastium  tomentosum  for  some  edgings,  and  it  is  much 
Detter  for  some  others  than  any  other  plant  in  cultivation.  All  depends 
upon  the  plants  in  the  bed  to  be  edged. 

Liquid  Manure  foe  Vises  (v1;i  ^))m/e»r).-If  rour  Vines  are  in-rloors 
t^i  i  VT,  ,  ^^'l"^  ™.^''  "'"  '■'»"■  water-closet  sewage,  much  diluted 
and  heated  to  from  80»  to  100°,  before  starting  the  Vines.  If  the  roots  are 
out  of  doors,  the  roots  most  likely  will  be  wet  enough,  and  water  is  not 
likely  to  be  required  until  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  warm-.av  from 
June  to  September.  Wo  would  even  then,  however,  use  such  material 
^.^'i/''^^, '"""''•  ^'  "  '''™'"''  "''■''  '■"  '"'  ""'  strong,  unless  much  water  is 
^tr„rw;  1°  ""^  Il^Y  ^'"'  '^"'"'^  completely  spoiled  by  using  the  liquid 
strong  and  in  a  fresh  state.  jo  -i"'^ 

BoNEDusTFORPELARr,r,NiuHsfi\'««-rrar).-Givevour  strong  Geraniums 
no  manure  water  or  top-dres.ing  until  the  flower-buds  are  formed  and 
forming  Then,  instead  of  watering,  you  might  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
on  the  surface  m  each  pot,  and  give  as  much  more  again  in  ten  days. 
Mixed  with  water,  you  might  use  about  three  ounces  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  mixing  it  up  the  day  before.  See  answers  to  correspondenus  last 
w?.1  ;h,i  Jj"  i  ,t  '°  '"7  '".^  stimulus  just  on  the  principle  that  a  person 
tinuousl  "^  mutton  alternately  than  on  either  con- 

Camellia  Flowers  imperfectly  Openikg  (S.  D.  O.,  Ireland)  —Your 

nfZlti  J^,'"'H"k  "'"?  ''°*" ,'"''  y"""  '""'  "'"  f°™«1  fi"'  l"Ee  buds. 
hllT  .^H  fi  T,  /?,"  "i-""  P"*'"  "'"='"'''  *»"  '■"■  """■«  continued  a  h.rd 
ball  md  flnally  fell  off,  requires  the  centre  of  the  ball  of  earth  to  be 
wet  enough  and  its  drainage  perfect.  In  such  dull  weather,  of  which  we 
have  had  so  much,  air  would  be  advisable,  even  though  a  brisk  hre  shuuld 
be  made  in  the  morning  and  allowed  to  burn  out,  using  none  at  ni^ht 
unless  frosty.  ^ 

Apple  Trees  Mossy  and  Branches  Dying  10.  C.).— If  your  trees  are 
not  too  far  gone  they  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  renovated  by  a  slight 
not  a  heavy  pruning,  and  by  lime-washing  the  stems  and  branches  as  far 
"f-  VJ^  T'  c°-'"°B."icm  thickly  with  the  lime.  On  a  fine,  mild  and 
slightly  damp  morning  in  April  let  a  man  with  a  ladder  go  round  and 
throw  some  quicklime  all  amongst  the  tops.  A  great  part  of  this  will 
of  course,  come  to  the  ground;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  there,  and  what 
tails  amongst  the  mossy-covered  branches  will  stick  to  them    and  in  a 

Kb  Z!'n!"^m'^r^i\'°'"\  ^  """P'  ""^'^  "i^y  ■'  '"'»'  f"  "iis  work. 
Much  good  will  also  be  done  by  manuring  the  ground ;  and,  if  it  is  in 

^ll^U  , "",  /  ""y  means  dig  it  deep.  If  these  remedies  fail,  it  would 
be  bettei  to  destroy  the  trees  and  plant  again  elsewhere.  Cutting-down 
and  severe  pruning  rarely  answer  for  above  three  or  four  years  unless  the 
trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  in  which  case  they  seldom  want  this  ex- 
cepting to  change  the  kinds.  ' 

Ventilation  of  Stove  aso  Greenhocse  (A  Lady).— You  will  see  an 
article  m  our  next  Number  on  this  subject,  but  we  may  here  say  thTt 
«„ve^»'nd%«»  "°°""'  T  -""yfc  regarded  as  the  mininfum  foraplant- 
ll»er'-  K,^t  ?h  °f  "  6"cnhouse.  Yon  may.  however,  give  air  freely  to  the 
^  Vi,  *?^  '°™'"' '""  ■■^l""''''  >""  ""'«  "n"'  brighter  weather  set 
in     The  sand  in  your  stove  may  be  kept  damp  when  plants  are  growing 

..Zl'^iMT  „''.^'-'r"''.'™-t  I-ii-T  t^-  «)— The  depth  for  planting  these  was 
f^fn^h  ,^^?  1°'=,^'^'  '?  ."i^  "''"^'^  y™  ='"''^<^  '»•  M'--  Beaton  lias  always 
said  that  all  bulbs  which  remain  in  pots  from  year  to  year  are  more  safc 

;^»„v'„'f  r  '""  "?  l??  ""^.''f  ""= ''°"'  ■  =""1  "t'e"  tbey  are  not"  po  ted 
many  of  them  perish  from  the  damp  of  our  hothouses  ind  open-air  climate 
penetrating  between  the  coats  of  the  bulhs  when  they  are  at  rest  The  treat- 
?,1112\  ^f  *"""  amazonica  has  been  given  in  every  volume  of  this  Journal 
for  the  last  seven  years.    The  treatment  for  1SC3  is  this:   To  have  it  alwavs 

?Ln1flvSr'r,S"'"P°"'^''-"'""-''  "•  ""<•  '"^  """»  in'ra-  er  po^ 
than  Lily  bulbs  of  the  same  size  ;  to  use  nothing  this  season  but  the  best 
loam  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  sand ;  to  give  it  stove  heat 
from  first  to  last,  and,  better  still,  to  plunge  in  L  hotbed  of  80=  bottom 
heat  and  "O-  ot  top  heat  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  Jllv 
and^to  keep  it  as  constantly  w.-.tered  as  a  pot  Pelargonium  every  day  in  the 

"defelveP'bulb  "\^^'''>'^«(J''';i-)-^oM  have  given  the  key  to  your  gav- 
Tt,™  „  ^  "  say  this  Pancratium  is  dreadfully  subject  to  thrip's 

nkewor-rthr„"'/p"''"r'"''ii'''''v''"'""^'-'=  *^  ■'°  Pl^"'  ">e  thrips  di  : 
nor  a  «ove  bulb  ^""i"""""-  \?"  b"ll>  from  Mexico  is  not  a  Pancratium 
nor  a  stove  bulb  at  all,  and  you  did  not  give  it  one-quarter  of  the  nuantitv 
whr.b  fl'  "  'T'"'  "  '\'  '^'■•■"  "f  "  G"anium-hoise.  Your  P.>n'cra?i^  n 
Tnntt  ^bre"»1d7  """i""^  ^^°  ^r  "  ^^""'"e  Hymenocallis.  Mext  o  S 
HvLli  „■  V.l°'^.  ^""■'"'  '""■''y  '°  ^'""e  kinds  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
^IS^^n^lr'f  "><^  A^ei'"'"-  '"""^ent  require  saucers  of  water  under  the 
pots  from  May  to  November,  and  the  saucers  to  be  kept  full  of  water  the 

tletiees"„'f  '^'T  ,'k  "  ^™'  °^^"'"•  '-""^  f'™  '"o  m-ch  heat  probably! 
the  juices  of  your  bulb  were  made  so  sweet  that  even  the  thrips  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  sucking  the  leaves.  Although  the  bulb  is  so  much 
hke  a  Pancratium  that  no  man  could  tell  that  it  was  not  a  Pancra^i^m 
while  It  was  in  flower  no  botanist  can  tell  a  Pancratium  ?rom  a  SymeT 
aeem  7ft°Ty.  '"""^  '"e  seeds.  But  lest  your  bulb  be  not  so  hardy  as  wou?d 
l,n?Jl  ,  °^"''  ^v,"  trough  with  It  one  more  season  in  water  in  the 

Kmo;e  i,  .""'■''I"',  T^f  °  ""■ '"  "'^"""''d  ;  and  if  you  see  one  thrips  on  it, 
remove  it  immediately  to  a  greenhouse.  *^ 

tanr?o*Tr  ''"""'  ^''"  '^-  •^■'■-O"''  of  ""■  best  covers  over  an  open 
.h.  J?,,  '  "P  ™pour,  and  to  keep  out  the  dust  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  is 

Sust"™/^/'"'-.'  "^  '"%*'"■"  ?f  ',"''  ■""■"^  "^e  refuse  of  the  mat  and 
or  ash  makers  laid  upon  a  floor  of  galvanised  iron  net. 


Magpie  Pansy  (/rf«,o.-Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  Nursery  who 
raised  that  beautiful  flower,  is  the  most  likely  person  about  LondoiTo 
It  with  °^/tu  ^''-  ^''"™  "^^  '"  "^e  article  joJ  allude  to  that  he  shared 

Marigold  at  Kensington  (Xe.T).-Marigo!ds  have  florets,  not  petals. 
Tha  you  saw  at  Kensington  has  the  best  name  ;  it  is  called  Pot  Mangold 
in  all  the  seed-shops,  and  is  one  of  the  best  town  flowers  we  have. 

ZiN.viA  Fii"vBRs  (7rf«m).-The  diameter  of  double  Zinnias,  like  the 
diameter  of  D.ihlias  and  all  such  flowers,  varies  very  considerably  in 
different  varieties ;  we  have  seen  them  from  1  to  3  inches  across.  All 
depends  upon  the  variety  and  on  the  way  the  plants  are  treated. 

Stove  without  Flue.—"  I  have  alwavs  understood  that  to  be  in  any  con- 
fined place  where  coke  was  burning  in  a  stove  or  other  apparatus,  without 
t  ,1  OJ  P'Pe  <■?  t^ke  the  smoke  and  sulphur  away,  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  who  inhale  the  fumes  of  it  for  any  length  of  time.  I  should 
oe  much  obhged  by  your  opinion  on  the  subject.  —  John  Jones,  Jture 

fStichfumesare  very  prejudicial  to  health.  A  stovewithout  a  flue-pipe 
IS  quite  as  bad  as  a  brazier  burning  charcoal,  which  has  caused  so  many 
deaths  to  those  sleeping  in  a  room  where  one  was  placed.  The  fumes 
cause  headache,  oppression  of  the  chest,  faintins:,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart. — Eos.] 

Apricots  Failing  in  Orchard-house  (A  Subscriber).  — Mr.  Rivers' 
t  °  of  ^'■eating  the  tree  as  an  out-door  one  is  more  likely  to  insure  fruit 
than  when  it  is  in-doors  ;  but  in  that  case  what  is  the  use"of  the  orchard- 
house  ?  Apricots  have  been  tried  undcrglass  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  failed  then.  It  is  possible  that  by  letting  them  have  almost  a  super- 
abundance of  air  they  may  set  better,  and  possibly  they  may  swell  and  do 
well  under  glass ;  but  we  have  much  doubt  of  it.  As  a  fruit  tree  the 
Apricc>t  IS  more  hardy  than  most  others,  and  requires  a  cooler  and  stiffer 
soil  than  the  Peach ;  and  if  your  trees  in  pots  do  not  lurnish  fruit  this 
season,  we  would  say  plant  them  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  ground,  and 
report  the  result  If  jour  situation  be  a  dry  one,  we  fear  your  trees  will 
not  be  fruitful  against  a  south  wall ;  or  even  when  they  do  bear,  the  fruit 
will  not  unlikely  ripen  and  decay  on  one  side  before  the  other  side  is  ripe 
at  all.  An  east  or  west  aspect  is  better  than  the  south  lor  the  Apricot. 
«  e  are,  however,  promised  an  article  on  this  fruit  by  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  our  Journal,  which  will  doubtless  contain  some  useful  matter 
bearing  on  your  case.  In  the  meantime,  let  your  gardener  prune  and 
regulate  your  wall  trees  in  the  proper  way,  and  if  very  cold  weather  occur 
at  the  time  they  are  in  blossom,  protect  them  onlv  at  night.  A  close 
uniform  protection  of  netting,  or  anyihing  that  way,  though  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  Peach,  is  not  required  by  the  Apricot,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Plum,  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  fruit-blossom  we  have.— J.  R. 

Old  Hotbed  Dung  (II.  JT.).— This,  and  that  in  the  bin  you  mention, 
although  all  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  weather,  w'ill  still  be  so 
abounding  in  fertilising  components  as  to  be  very  useful  if  applied  to  your 
Rose  trees. 

Summer-Pruning  Dwarf  Ptramid  Apple  Tufes  ( IT.  7.).— Your  trees, 
which  you  say  were  pruned  in  summer  and  hive  since  made  shoots 
10  inches  long,  have  evidently  been  pruned  too  soon.  It  is  better  not  to 
prune  cither  wall,  espalier,  or  any  other  trained  Apple  tree  until  the  young 
wood  begins  to  harden  at  the  base— say  -or  a  couple  of  j  Dints  or  so;  then 
there  is  less  fear  of  its  exhausting  itself  by  shooting  again.  This,  you 
should  bear  in  mind  another  year  ;  but,  in  the  present  season,  you  must 
prunc-ofl'  the  half-matured  shoots  that  have  been  made  since  the  summer- 
pruning,  leaving,  however,  a  liltle  at  the  base  if  the  tree  should  want 
enlarging.    The  top  will  also  want  shortening  accordingly. 

Worn-out  Quickset  Hedge  (v4//);/n).—You  are  perfectly  right  in  de- 
stroying the  old  worn-out  hedge,  and  replacing  the  soil  it  has  been  grow- 
ing in  for  other  mould,  as  no  good  results  from  planting  the  Quick  plants 
in  the  same  soil  again.  Your  mode  of  planting  two  rows  of  Quicksets  a 
little  distance  apart,  and  a  row  of  Privet  between  them,  is  very  good  for 
making  a  good  hedge;  but  as  the  Privet  grows  much  faster  than  the  other, 
we  would  put  in  cuttings  of  ihis  instead  of  rooted  plant>i,  thus  enabling 
the  Quickset  to  have  a  start  at  least  equal  with  the  Privet  If  the  two 
rows  of  Quicksets  were  a  foot  apart,  carefully  planted  on  good  fresh  soil 
that  had  either  been  in  tillage  or  taken  from  a  meadow  held,  and  cuttings 
of  Privet  a  foot  or  15  inches  long  thrust  in  between  them,  say  6  inches 
apart,  you  will  likely  have  a  good  hedge  in  a  short  time.  We  would  prefer 
this  to  Hornbeam  or  Beach,  which  are  better  adapted  for  shelter  than  for 
turning  cattle,  retaining  their  old  leaves  most  part  of  the  winter. 

Names  of  Fruits  {II.  B.).~Apples.—l.  Striped  Russet;  2,  Lewis's 
Incomparable;  3,  Oxnead  Pearmain.    The  Pear  is  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Names  op  Plants  [A  Header),— I,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  2,  Genista  racemosa; 
3,  Erica  hiemalis;  4,  Ilaidenbergia  monophylla. 


POULTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


DOEKIN&S. 

We  cannot  resist  tbe  temptation  of  writing  a  little  on 
Dorkings.  "We  have  often  done  so  before,  but  it  is  long  since, 
and  the  question  has  re-appeared  on  the  surface.  Like  many 
other  similar  matters,  essentials  are  ignored,  and  trifles  are 
placed  in  the  front  rank.  Two  points  have  been  greatly  and 
most  improperly  insisted  upon  as  being  of  first-rate  importance 
— combs  and  plumage.  Both  are  ridiculous  as  essentials.  The 
comb  of  a  Dorking  fowl  is  quite  immaterial,  and  it  always  was  ; 
but  so  much  was  said  about  the  rose  or  double  combs  that  they 
are  now  but  seldom  seen ;  they  were  formerly  numerous,  and 
were  the  largest  birds.  We  were  more  than  glad  to  see  Lady 
Hohnesdale  show  such  good  rose  combs  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  most  ridiculous  attempt  was  to  endeavour  to  make  Dorkings 
birds  of  plumage,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  rule 
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that  unless  the  tail  and  breast  were  perfectly  blnck  the  bird  wag 
not  true.  Now,  nothing  coukl  be  more  niiatuken,  «iul  it  was 
decided  at  the  time  not  only  that  tiie  points  nuMitioned  were  not 
essential,  but  that  they  had  nothhig  to  do  willi  the  purity  or 
otherwise.  Yet  a  correspondent  writes,  he  always  tliouoht  a 
prize  Dorking  should  have  a  black  breast ;  whereas  lie  had  seen 
one  with  wliife  spots  or  speckles  all  over  it,  and  thereon  he 
hangs  an  objection  to  an  award.  More  recently  we  liear  from 
a  Scotch  sliow  that  birds  of  unquestionable  merit  were  disquali- 
fied because  tliey  were  too  dark  in  plumage. 

It  was  to  satisfy  a  longing  that  could  not   be  legitimately 
encouraged  that  Silver-Grey  classes  were  introduced  ;  thi-y  were 
a  concession  made  to  those  who,  like  our  correspondent,  would 
have  Dorkings  to  be  birds  of  plumage.     Here  their  own  ideas 
were  embodied,   and  Dorkings   were  judged   to   colour.      Few 
exhibitors  have  been  satisfied.     IXevertheless,  tlie  remeiiy  is  in 
their  own  liands,  tlie  points  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
block  breasts  are  indispensable;    but  they  are  the   exception, 
and  even  in  these  special  classes  numbers  of  cooks  lack  them. 
If  other  proof  were  wanting,   the  statistics  of  the  yards  wh.-re 
Dorkings  are  bred  would  prove  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
endeavours  to  breed  them   to  feather  or  colour.     T)mt  which 
amateurs  liave  successfully  tried  has  been  to  ally  increased  size 
and  weight  with  perfect  symmetry.     This  could  never  have  been 
done  had  there  been  any  restrictions  of  colour.     Wo  give  our 
best   support   and   our    adhesion   to    the    Silver- Grey   classes. 
Exliibitors  send  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  separate 
classes,  and  they  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  have  prizes  olfered 
for  them  ;   but  they  will  only  have  done  mischief  if  the  amateurs 
of  them  endeavour  to  disturb  the  rules  that  have  guided  our 
best  judges  in  making  their  awards  in  the  general  classes  for 
many  years.     Sucli  would  be  the  etfect  of  listening  to  the  corn- 
plaints  that  appear  in  the  mild  form  of  thoughts — "I  always 
thought,"  &c. ;    "  but  I   find,"  &c. — and  such  is   the  result  of 
awards  for  colour  that  discourage  many  old  and  good  exhibitors. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  which  we  have  often 
before  said,  and  which  the  institution  in   many  phices  of  the 
Silver-Grey  classes  justifies  us  in  repeating,  if  possible  with  more 
confidence,  ihat  Dorkings  are  not  birds  of  colour;  that  pro- 
vided they  are  large  and  square,  have  fire  good  claws  on  each 
foot,  are  al  ke   combed   throughout  the  pen,   and  pr.  sent   no 
glaring   disparity  of  colour  ;  that  whether  or  no   the  cock  has 
white  on  his  breast  or  tail,  or  the  hens  are  a  shade  dsrlier  or  a 
shade  lighter,  they  have  all  the  requisites  for  successful  compe- 
tition 80  far  as  colour  and  comb  are  concerned. 


SILVEE-GEEY  DOEKINGS  DEFENDED. 

HA'^^NG  read  the  article  in  your  Number  of  the  9lh  of 
December,  suggesting  doubts  as  the  impolicy  of  continuing 
separate  classes  for  Silver-Grey  and  Coloured  Dorkings,  as  a 
breeder  of  Silver-Grey  Dorking  fowls  for  almost  twenty  years  I 
confess  I  should  regret  if  this  suggestion  were  acted  upon. 

The  Silver-Grey,  if  properly  bred,  will  never  become  grey  on 
the  breast.  It  is  quite  true  that  where  they  are  thrown  out 
in  indiscriminate  breeding,  as  is  not  unfrequent,  no  dependance 
can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  on  the 
second  moult  that  coloured  feathers  may  and  will  appear  both 
on  the  breast,  back,  and  wings.  Many  such  birds  are  shown  in 
the  Silver  class  as  chickens  that  never  can  again  compete  in  the 
same  class.  'Ihis  arises  from  want  of  sufBeient  care  in  the 
selection  of  stock  birds  for  crosses.  It  may  be  that  a  bird  may 
have  himself  all  the  characteristics  of  purity  of  blood,  but  may 
probably  be  an  oflVhoot  from  an  indiscriminate  yard. 

The  Silver-Grey,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  a  counterpart 
of  the  Silver-Duckwing  Game.  The  comb  should  be  large  and 
well  defined,  deeply  and  distinctly  serrated,  not  projecting  undulv 
into  the  beak,  and  perfectly  upright;  with  breast  and  tail  straw"- 
coloured  or  whitish  ;  back  and  hackle  with  certain  well-defined 
markings  on  the  wings.  The  hens  should  be  pure  silver-grey, 
as  free  from  brown  on  the  wings  as  may  be  ;  the  breast  salmon 
colour,  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  winning  pens,  one 
hen  or  sometimes  both  nearer  approaching  a  brownish-while  ; 
the  fifth  claw  separate  and  distinct,  well  defined,  of  sufficient 
size,  and  well  formed.  Any  pens  not  coming  up  to  a  defined 
standard  ought  to  be  disqualified  if  eihibited  in  this  class.  If 
properly  bred  they  will  never  become,  however  old,  grey  on  tli. 


markings  as  they  were  when  chickens,  and  so  similar  that  unless 
marked  the  dilU'rcnt  strains  could  not  be  known. 

All  breeders  of  Dorkings  ought  to  be  obliged  to  "E.  C."  for 
the  able  article  in  your  Number  of  the  9th  of  December  relative 
to  tho  Dorking  class  at  15irniinglmra,and  if  his  suggestions  were 
carried  out  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  defined  characteristics 
attended  to  by  the  judges,  exliibitors  wouUl  be  more  careful  in 
t!ieir  selection  of  tlie  birds  composing  a  pen.  A  well-defined 
fifth  claw,  so  important  a  feature  in  a  first-class  Dorking,  seems 
to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  disregarded,  and  sliort,  imperfect,  and 
in  fact  connected  or  ill-defined  claws,  seem  to  be  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

In  the  Silver-Grey  class  at  Manchester,  in  Class  1,  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  pens  having  several  glaring  imperfections.  The 
combs  of  the  cocks  were  both  imperfect.  The  hens  in  neither 
of  the  pens  matched,  a  hen  in  one  pen  having  speckled  feathers 
in  the  breast;  in  the  other  pen  one  hen  had  a  salmon  breast, 
the  other  a  browny  white.  One  of  the  rules  of  most  of  the  great 
shows  is  that  condition  and  brilliancy  of  plumage  and  well- 
defined  markings,  not  mere  weight,  should  be  the  standard  for 
approval.  Weight  ought  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded  in  a 
Sliver  Dorking,  though  it  should  not  bo  the  primary  consideration. 
Fond  as  I  am  of  breeding  the  Dorking  I  woiUd  not  accept  tho 
best  pen  of  Coloured  birds,  as  all  interest  with  me  would  cease, 
mere  weight  being  apparently  the  only  desideratum.  The  Silver 
bird,  when  pure,  is  in  my  eye  a  comely  and  handsome  bird,  re- 
quiring some  judgment  to  breed  ;  his  Coloured  namesake  is 
generally  a  large,  shapeless,  and  fluffy-feathered  creature,  having 
nothing  but  size,  produced  in  many  instances  by  crossing  with 
Cochin,  Brahma  Pootra,  &,c. — a  step  no  Silver-Grey  breeder  dare 
venture  to  try. 

The  numerical  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Coloured  bird 
at  exhibitions  arises  from  the  fact  that  breeders  of  the  Silver 
birds,  from  want  of  care  in  selecting  stock  birds  for  crosses,  find 
themselves  at  sea,  and  in  despair  of  righting  themselves  fall  back 
upon  the  Coloured  birds. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Silver  bird  is  fust  approaching  the 
Coloured  even  in  weight ;  still  they  are  as  distinct  in  their  main 
features  as  any  of  the  Game  classes,  and  I  venture  to  hope  as  a 
breeder,  but  only  a  casual  competitor,  that  the  time  may  be 
long  distant  when  your  suggestion  will  be  carried  into  effect. 
I  know  very  many  who  hold  the  same  opinion. 

If  this  suggestion  is  worth  anything,  it  goes  to  undermine  the 
classification  of  Game  fowls  ;  there  being  as  mucli  difference 
between  the  Silver  and  Coloured  Dorking  as  there  is  between 
the  Black,  Brown,  or  Duckwing  Game. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  my  own  experience  that, 
as  regards  your  remarks  in  reply  to  "  A  Eeeedee  of  Siiveb- 
Geeys"  in  yours  of  the  Gth  inst.,  the  fowls  on  which  your  con- 
clusions were  based  were  not  Silver  birds  proper,  but  offshoots 
from  indiscriminate  breeding. — Another  Bkeedek  of  Silteb- 
Geeys. 


CORK  POULTKY  SHOW. 

The  poultry  exhibited  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  The 
Spanish  were  particularly  good.  Miss  Drevar  and  Mr.  Hodder 
taking  prizes  with  birds  that  would  be  regarded  as  first-class  iu 
any  show  in  England.  Thirty  pens  oi  Dorkinria  were  exhibited, 
and,  as  was  the  case  last  season,  were  very  good.  Cochins,  as  a 
whole,  were  poor ;  but  Mr.  Perry's  prize  Bufi'  and  Mr.  Zurhorst's 
White  were  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The 
Game  classes  showed  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  beautiful 
variety.  Duckwing  cocks  were  matched  to  Black  Bed  hens  and 
vice  versf'i,  the  birds  exhibited  were  destitute  of  anything  like 
style  or  beauty,  being  short-necked,  loose-feathered  animals  that 
no  Game-breeder  would  endure  in  liis  runs.  From  this  sweep- 
ing denunciation  one  or  two  pens  must  be  exempted.  Mr. 
Perry  won  in  old  birds  with  a  good  active-looking  Black  Eed 
that  won  as  a  slag  last  year.  But  most  of  the  other  winners 
were  as  lumpy  and  loose- feathered  as  Dorkings,  and  some 
very  nearly  as  heavy.  The  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Folish 
were  not  so  strong  as  last  year,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  birds  of  Mr.  Palmer  Williams ;  but  the  Gold  and  Silver 
winners  were  well-crested  and  well-marked  pens.     Miss  Drevar 

class  with  better  birds  than  are 


swept  the  White-crested  Black 

generally  seen  at  any  except  the  very  largest  shows.     Ihe  pen 
of  Sdkt)  Bantams  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hodder  were  as  good   as 
breast,  as  I  can  testify  from  long  experience,  for  I  have  hens  j  any  we  have  seen  lately,  the  black  comb  and  wattles  being  well 
hree,  four,  and  five  years  old  that  are  as  pure  and  true  in  their  !  developed,  and  free  from  any  tinge  of  redness. 
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In  the  "  Any  other  "  class,  Mr.  Perry  won  first  with  as  good 
a  pen  of  Creve  Occurs  as  we  hare  seen  for  some  time. 

Turkeys  were  very  frood. 

Geese  were  of  various  kinds,  many  pens  of  Chinese  being 
shown;  and  under  the  name  of  Danubian,  there  were  many  pens 
precisely  similar  to  those  loose-feathered  birds  that  Mr.  Harvey 
D.  Bayly  has  shown  under  tlie  name  of  Sebastopol. 

Ducks  were  large  and  good. 

'Ihe  Figeons  were  truly  a  magnificent  show.  The  class  of 
Black  Carriers  was  of  extraordinai-y  merit.  ThePowters  were  very 
good  ;  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Belfast,  brought  the  birds  with  which 
he  won  at  Glasgow  last  week,  and  carried  oiT  many  of  the  prizes, 
being  closely  pressed  by  Dr.  Harvey,  who  was  also  very  success- 
ful. The  Short-faced  Almonds  and  Kites  were  numerous,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Powters  in  merit.  Twenty-five  pens  of  Fan- 
tails  made  a  feature  in  the  show-room.  The  winning  biids  were 
very  good,  particularly  the  Blues  and  Blacks;  Jacobins  poor; 
but  Barbs  very  good,  particularly  tliose  of  Mr.  Perrott,  Miss 
Pike,  and  a  cock  of  Sir.  Dowling's.  The  Sweepstakes  for  the 
best  young  Carrier  was  won  by  Mr.  Goulding  with  a  splendid 
young  Dun,  the  bird  of  Dr.  Harvey  being  of  almost  equal  merit. 
An  "  Extra  prize,"  given  (or  the  best  young  Powter  and  Short- 
faced  Tumbler,  was  won  by  Mr.  Hawkms  with  a  Blue  Powter 
and  Almond  cock.  The  White  hen,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Harvey 
for  this  prize  was  one  of  the  best  birds  we  have  ever  seen,  very 
long  in  the  limb  and  feather  ;  but  her  chance  was  damaged  by 
the  Eite  with  which  she  was  associated. 

The  birds  were  exhibited  in  the  Halifax  pens,  and  were 
managed  in  an  admirable  manner.  No  show  in  the  kingdom  is 
conducted  with  more  spirit  and  energy  than  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion :  consequently  it  J  early  increases  in  the  number  of  entries, 
and  in  the  interest  it  excites,  as  testified  by  the  number  of  visitors. 

We  understand  that  many  additional  prizes  and  medals  will 
be  given  at  the  next  annual  Exhibition. 

We  published  the  list  of  prizetakers  last  week. 


ME.  HUTTON  VEEsrs  ME.  MCNN. 

Having  read  with  astonishment  Mr.  Munn's  attempt  to 
di-ag  me  into  the  disgraceful  mess  into  which  ha  has  got  him- 
self, by  imposing  upon  the  Birmingham  Committee  and  the 
exhibitors  in  the  Black  Bantam  class  at  that  Show,  1  feel  myself 
more  than  ever  called  upon  to  defend  myself  from  his  attacks 
upon  my  character,  and  to  show  to  your  readers  that  he  is  now 
trying  to  impose  upon  them  also. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  very  convenient  to  have  a  "  man,"  behind 
whom  to  shield  himself  when  caught  in  any  kind  of  irregularities. 
Mr.  Munn  says  that  he  left  home  "  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber"— we  will  call  it  the  14th  or  15th,  and  bind  him  down  to 
that  time  ;  also,  that  I  "  sent  two  birds  on  approval,"  which  is 
correct.  He  says  he  was  away  from  home  on  their  arrival.  If 
so,  why  did  his  "  man  "  use  the  following  words  in  his  letter  of 
advice  to  me  when  they  were  returned  ? — "  Mr.  Munn  desires  me 
to  say  that  he  does  not  see  the  value  of  £2  in  either  of  the  birds." 

Then,  again,  as  the  enclosed  note  from  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company's  office  here  states,  the  birds  were  sent  off  to 
him  on  the  5th  November,  and  returned  on  the  7th  of  that 
month ;  so  that  the  whole  transaction  was  completed  seven 
clear  days  before  the  admitted  "  middle  of  the  month,"  when 
Mr.  Munn  says  he  left  home.  Query,  Where  was  Mr.  Munn  in 
the  interim  ?  But,  supposing  he  had  been  from  home,  the  birds 
would  not  be  sent  to  the  Birmingham  Show  till  the  28th,  which 
leaves  twenty-one  days  for  his  "  man  "  to  apply  elsewhere  or  have 
Mr.  Munn's  advice  in  the  matter  ;  and  still  Mr.  Munn  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  us  that  his  "  man  "  "  had  not  time  to  write  to 
and  get  an  answer  from  "  him.  Then  he  says  "  they  were  per- 
fectly valueless  for  exhibition  ;"  but,  in  the  advice  referred  to,  he 
says  nothing  at  all  about  the  quality  of  the  birds,  but  contents 
himself  with  grumbling  at  the  price. 

The  one,  he  says,  had  red  ear-lobes,  had  pure  black  legs, 
was  an  excellent  bird,  had  already  taken  first  prizes  at  Skipton 
and  Settle,  and  I  bought  him  because  of  the  size  and  whiteness 
of  his  ear-lobes  ;  and  the  other  has  good  blue  legs  yet,  and,  if 
desirable,  shall  be  sent  to  your  olTice  for  your  inspection. 

He  says  further,  that  he  "  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  affair  ;" 
but,  on  turning  over  two  leaves  of  your  Journal,  he  says  that  he 
"  claimed  a  pen  of  Geese  "  at  Birmingham.  Of  course  he  would 
be  at  Birmingham.  How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  his  assertion 
with  that  fact  ? 


When  his  "  man"  wrote  to  me  he  used  the  following  words 
only,  "  The  one  we  have  has  white  legs,"  and  never  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  claimed  from  me  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  : 
therefore  I  cannot  see  what  explanation  he  could  expect  from  me. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  "  one  tale  is  good  tiU  another  is 
told  :"  therefore  I  shall  feel  it  very  hard  towards  myself  if  you 
object  to  retract  what  you  have  said  respecting  Mr.  Munn's 
letter,  exculpating  him  ;  and  if  he  has  returned  the  prize  money 
to  the  Birmi»gham  Committee,  he  has  not  nor  is  it  in  his  power 
to  restore  the  rightful  honours  to  the  exhibitors  whom  he  has 
wronged. 

As  to  the  change  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  legs  of  fowls,  my 
experience  as  an  extensive  breeder  and  dealer  tolls  me  the  con- 
trary of  your  assertion.  I  have  seen  Black  Polands,  Bantams, 
and  Hamhurghs  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  with 
legs  within  a  sliade  of  black,  as  were  the  legs  of  the  bird  referred 
to,  change  to  be  almost  white  by  the  time  they  were  six  or  seven 
months  old.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  your  readers 
can  beai'  me  out  in  this. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  made  an  assertion  which  you  seem  to 
doubt ;  but,  fortunately  for  myself,  I  have  invariably  acted  on  the 
maxim  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  and  have  sought 
advice  from  other  exhibitors  before  sending  a  fresh  pen  of  birds 
to  any  particular  show.  In  the  case  in  hand  I  had  them 
examined  by  two  whose  names  have  appeared  in  prize  lists  in 
your  Journal ;  and  having  washed  the  legs  of  the  birds  before 
they  were  sent  ofl',  they  will  give  their  signatures  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  naturally  a  good  dark  colour,  and  perfect  in  that 
respect,  if  you  will  allow  them  to  do  so. — E.  Hutton. 

[Wo  have  omitted  much  from  Mr.  Hutton's  letter,  but  have 
inserted  all  that  is  at  all  applicable  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Munu 
says  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Bantam's  legs  being 
blackened,  and  even  3Ir.  Hutton's  assumptions — and  they  are 
only  assumptions— are  not  irreconcileable  with  Mr.  Mann's 
statement.  The  man  when  rejecting  and  returning  the  Bantam 
cooks  might  say,  without  any  criminal  deviation  from  the  truth, 
that  Mr.  Munn  desired  him  to  say  what  he  did  say,  because 
Mr.  Munn  had  left  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  That 
Mr.  Munn  has  returned  the  prize  money  to  the  Birmingham 
Committee  we  know,  because  we  have  seen  the  Secretary's 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  Mr.  Hutton  may  have  seen 
chickens'  legs  become  lighter  as  they  became  adult ;  but  we  think 
he  will  not  venture  to  say  he  has  seen  the  black  legs  of  an  adult 
fowl  become  white  as  it  became  when  three  weeks  older. 

May  we  not  take  the  most  charitable  view  of  the  conduct  of 
both  parties,  and  accept  as  truth  Mr.  Munn's  declaration  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  legs  being  blackened,  and  Mr.  Hutton's 
declaration  that  no  colouring  was  put  on  the  cock's  legs  sent 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  There  have  been  many  instances  of 
birds  ou  their  way  from  a  show  being  changed. — Eds.  J.  OJ  H.] 


PHILOPEEISTEEON  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 
SHOW. 

The  annual  Show  of  the  Philoperisteron  Society  was  held  iu 
the  Freemason's  Hall  on  Thursday  the  15th.  The  show  of 
birds  was  truly  magnificent  in  character,  and,  in  spite  of  some 
varieties  not  being  represented,  must  be  pronounced  as  one  of 
the  best  that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  The  room  was  almost 
inconveniently  crowded  during  the  afternoon.  Among  the  com- 
pany present  were  many  well-known  fanciers.  In  addition  to 
the  members  we  noticed  Messrs.  Bellamy,  Pyne,  Dean,  Wol- 
stenholme,  &c.,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  those  savants  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  variation  and  origin  of  species — Mr.  Smith, 
the  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  ;  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
celebrated  ornithologist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  living 
Birds  of  Paradise ;  Dr.  Giinther,  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  natural  history  of  fishes ;  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  and  many  others. 

Of  the  birds  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Mr.  P.  Eden's  Powters 
worthily  occupied  the  pens  hitherto  filled  by  those  of  Mr.  Bult ; 
those  of  Mr.  Hayne  were  also  present  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  In  Carriers  the  Show  was  particularly  strong.  Mr. 
Hayne  is  a  host  in  himself,  and  was  rivalled  by  many  of  the 
country  members.  Mr.  OHver's  birds  were  splendid  in  eye  and 
style.  Some  of  the  celebrated  Plymouth  strain  from  Mr.  Chalker 
put  in  an  appearance.  Good  birds  were  also  shown  by  Messrs, 
Dale  and  Everett,  and  an  exquisite  White  hen  by  Mr.  Esquilant. 
I  Short-faced  Tumblers  were  in  full  force.     A  Society  which  in- 
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eludes  tlie  naniea  of  Messrs.  Luoy,  Esquilant,  Percivall,  Ai-chcr, 
and  otliors,  cannot  fail  in  these  Tarietics.  A  more  boautiful 
pen  of  Wi'ute  Funiails  were  never  seen  than  tliose  sent  by  tlie 
President,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  his  Turbils  were  equal  in 
merit.  Mr.  Wicking's  pons  of  Swallows  and  Prhsis  were  almost 
dazzling  from  their  purity  of  colour.  The  Barbs  of  Mr.  Kcien 
were  superh.  Aniong^'t  them  we  noticed  more  partuMilarly  two 
Yellow  cooks  and  one  Black  that  for  breadtli  of  xIciiU,  shortness 
of  beak,  and  .'iize  of  eye  we  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  surpassed. 
Jacobins  were  not  in  strong  iorca  as  to  nuinber.i,  though  the 
quality  of  those  exhibited  was  good.  Among  the  more  miscel- 
laneous birds  we  may  notice  a  singular  single  s])ocinioii  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Archer.  Tliis  bird,  which  came  from  Belgium,  conjoins 
the  colour  of  an  Archangel  with  the  head  of  an  Owl  or  Barb,  its 
most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  extraordinary  lengtli  of  the 
tail  and  flight  feathers,  the  latter  crossed  beyond  the  tail  giving 
the  animal  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  Swift  ((jypseUis),  or 
Longwinged  llawk.  Mr.  Ksquilant  exhibited  a  pair  of  very  good 
Blue  D/-a./ons,  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier  a  pen  of  Belgian  Itomeing 
birds — the  Smerlcs  of  the  continent,  but  wliieh  are  usually 
termed  Antwerps  in  England.  This  pen  included  some  young 
birds  bre  I  from  those  of  M.  Simonis,  that  won  tlie  sweepstakes 
in  the  long  ilight  from  Marseilles  to  Liege,  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  ;  from  M.  Fumel;  M.Lejeune,  the  editor  of  "Le  Pigeon," 
a  Belgian  journal  devoted  to  the  flying  fancy ;  M.  Rutk,  and 
others. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  regarded  as  the  best  Show  that  has 
«ver  been  held  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  and  as  more  than 
sustaining  its  ancient  prestige. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  members  and  the  zeal  with 
which  they  bring  from  great  distances  larL'e  numbers  of  birds  to 
this  annual  rruiiion,  proves  the  inherent  vitality  o(  ihe  Society, 
which  goes  on  steadily  and  surely  progressing  yeiu*  after  year  ; 
<»very  succeeding  Exhibition  showing  more  biide,  more  pens, 
more  members,  and  more  visitors. 


HYBRID  GAME  AND  POULTEY. 

Ekom  the  ready  answers  I  have  seen  about  crossing  Pheasants, 
I  am  induced  to  m-nii>n  two  crosses  I  have  lately  oi.iscr/ed — one 
between  the  Grouse  and  Black  Game,  the  otlier  between  the 
Guinea  Fowl  and  the  common  hen.  Both  were  so  plain  as  to 
be  indisputable,  having  characteristics  of  both  birds.  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking  on  the  pleasure  that  may  be  deriveil  by  the 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  remark  in  natural  history. — H.  R. 


COMMON  PHEASANT  CROSSING  WITH  THE 
SILVER. 
Some  correspondents  of  your  Journal  expressing  a  doubt  tluit 
crosses  between  the  common  and  Silver  Pheasant  have  never 
occurred,  I  beg  to  say  that  cases  of  their  having  done  so  are 
common  enough  ;  but  excepting  for  the  novelty  of  now  and 
then  shooting  a  sort  of  a  piebald  one,  there  is  nothing  to  admire 
in  the  breed  so  brought  about.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard 
gamekeepers  aillrm  that  the  cross  spoiled  the  breed,  the  oil'spring 
being  tender  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  domestic  fowls,  and 
deficient  of  that  bold  bearing  which  characterises  the  I'hcusant 
cock  of  the  wild  breed,  'i'he  half-bred  ditVer  considerably  in 
appearance,  and  some  may  be  regarded  pretty,  but  generally  they 
present  that  mongrel  sort  of  character  which  is  only  endurable 
to  those  who  liave  never  studied  the  beauties  of  distinct  breeds. 
—J.  R. 

BROWN,  WHITE,  AND  PIED  CROSSED 
PHEASANTS. 

TwEXTT  years  ago  I  had  more  time  to  snare  than  now,  and 
took  great  delight  in  having  Game  birds  in  every  variety  as  tame 
as  could  be.  Breeding  freely,  I  found  no  dilficulty  in  rearing 
hybrids — that  is,  crosses  between  White  and  Brown  Pheasants, 
Grouse  cock  and  Bantam  hen.  Partridges  and  Bantams.  I  often 
heard  of,  but  never  saw,  a  cross  between  a  Pheasant  and  common 
hen,  having  frequently  tried  and,  of  cour.^e,  failed.  Common 
sense  and  reason  prove  it  impossible,  for  the  Pheasant  takes  four 
weeks  to  hatch,  tlie  common  fowl  three  weeks  ;  and  although 
reading  your  invaluable  Joia-nal  for  many  years,  1  never  saw  this 
remark  at  anv  time. 


The  Pheasants  must  be  pinioned  and  really  tame — tliat  is,  feed 
from  the  hand  and  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  :  a  run  in  a 
garden  indispensable.  They  should  be  a  White  cock  and  Brown 
hen,  or  Brown  cock  and  White  lien  ;  they  must  be  together  the 
whole  season,  or  hatched  together ;  and  the  hens  must  be  of  one 
kind.  The  birds  produced  are  beautifully  marked,  partaking  of 
both  kinds. 

I  have  had  Snipe,  Woodcock,  and  Plover  living  in  my  garden 
for  a  length  of  time,  until  cats  and  other  vermin  destroyed 
them.  The  plan  I  adopted  to  pi-oeure  Game  when  a  boy  was  to 
watch  the  hen,  find  her  nest,  change  the  eggs  by  putting 
Bantams'  eggs  instead,  and  the  chicks,  when  hatched,  would  be 
as  wild  as  their  foster-mother.  The  wild  eggs.  Pheasant  or 
Partridge,  were  brought  near  home  to  a  secure  place  in  a  hedge, 
where  a  Bantam  would  take  charge  and  bring  them  home  when 
a  week  or  fortnight  old  ;  then  they  are  easily  domesticated. — 
W.  W.,  Dublin. 


CROSS-BRED  PHEASANTS. 

I  a:i[  very  glad  to  see  the  interest;  evinced  in  your  last  Number 
about  the  cross  between  the  common  and  Silver  Pheasant,  It 
is  extremely  rare,  but  has  been  mot  with.  I  have  never  seen 
one.  I  have  seen  fourteen  or  fifteen  between  the  common  and 
the  Golden.  The  late  Lords  Beauchamp  and  Hastings  bred 
them.  I  am  disjiosed  to  believe  "  S."  is  mistaken.  The  Pied 
Pheasant  is  bred  between  a  common  and  a  White  bird.  I  have 
bred  many,  and  have  one  now  in  my  possession.  The  common. 
White,  Pied,  Chinese  Versicolor,  and  Bohemian  may  all  be  in- 
termixed, and  the  produce  remain  a  Pheasant  ;  but  if  either  be 
mixed  with  the  Golden  or  the  Silver,  the  produce  is  a  hybrid. 
The  cross  between  the  fowl  and  ordinary  Pheasant  is  a  hybrid. 
I  have  had  many. — Y. 


THE  MOVEABLE  HEN-HOUSE. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  it  were  possible  to  fatten 
to  a  convenient  degree  all  fowls  intended  for  the  market  before 
delivering  them  over  to  their  fate ;  for,  although  the  art  of  so 
raising  and  feeding  certain  breeds  has  been  greatly  advanced  in 
some  countries,  they  are  usually  handed  to  the  merchant  in  very 
poor  condition.  They  are  often  allowed  to  become  too  old  ;  and 
except  some  chickens  fed  for  special  tables,  nearly  all  pass 
without  preparation  from  the  courtyard  to  the  kitchen. 

The  reason  is  that  the  farmer  who  breeds  and  raises  them  has 
scarcely  ever  time  to  fatten  them.  There  must  be  a  great  differ- 
ence between  quietly  allowing  poultry  to  go  and  come  freely 
about  a  farm,  and  occupying  one's  self  with  it  as  a  special 
branch  of  the  establishment. 

I  do  not  enter  into  such  details  as  to  decide,  for  example,  what 
sort  of  fowls  ought  to  be  chosen.  Some  breeds  wliich  lay  well 
do  not  produce  such  good  chickens  as  others  which  are  less 
famous  in  the  first  respect.  It  is  for  the  intelligent  breeder  who 
understands  his  business  to  choose  the  sort  of  bird  most  suitable 
for  his  purpose. 

In  France,  the  towns  of  Le  Mans  and  La  Fleche,  in  the 
western  districts,  are  celebrated  for  the  fattened  poultry  with 
which  they  supply  Paris. 

I  do  not  now  tell  you  of  the  many  methods  of  fattening 
adopted  by  professional  poultry-feeders,  nor  even  among  other 
modes  of  a  very  ingenious  machine,  with  wliich  a  man  is  able, 
through  the  help  of  a  wheel  moved  by  his  foot,  to  fill  the  stomach 
of  a  fowl  wliich  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
ascertains  the  vacuity  or  fulness  of  its  crop. 

These  processes  can  only  be  employed  by  persons  who  devote 
themselves  not  merely  to  the  breeding  of  fowls,  but  solely  to  the 
fattening  of  birds  which  they  procure  in  poor  condition  from  the 
farmers. 

I  wish  to  write  of  a  system  suitable  to  a  strictly  farming 
establishment,  and  which  serves  the  two  purposes  of  raising 
poultry  economically,  and  of  keeping  down  in  the  fields  the 
swarms  of  grubs  which  devour  their  produce. 

Birds  of  all  kinds  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  insect  tribe. 
It  is  their  special  mission  to  restrain  the  natural  multiplication 
of  these  creatures  within  such  limits  that  man  shall  not  suffer 
by  their  ravages.  But,  generally  speaking,  birds  that  destroy 
insects  are  of  no  use  toman  in  the  way  of  sustenance.  Thus, 
then,  if  in  place  of  leaving  the  insects  to  the  crows  and  such 
other  birds,  we   could  have  them  eaten   by   hens  and  other 
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domeetic  fowls,  would  there  not  evidently  be  a  double  benefit  in 
such  arrangement  ?  It  is  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  that 
M.  Giot  lias  invented  his  moveable  hen-liouse. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  hen-house  resembles  that  of  ordinary  Sxed 
hen-houses.  Its  size  differs  according  to  the  quantity  of  poultry 
which  you  may  desire  to  put  in  it,  and  it  is  mounted  upon  wheels 
like  a  carriage,  in  order  that  you  may  shift  it  about  more  easily. 
It  is  moved  by  manual  labour,  or  with  the  help  of  a  horse, 
according  to  its  size  or  the  condition  of  the  soil  which  it 
traverses.  It  is  desirable  to  have  it  furnished  with  a  door,  which 
can  be  closed  at  night  in  districts  where  there  is  reason  to  dread 
the  ravages  of  vermin.  If  there  are  thieves  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  watch-dog  in  charge  of  the 
"  colony." 

The  results  of  this  system  are  numerous.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
destruction  of  insects  to  the  advantage  of  edible  fowls,  the  more 
complete  destruction  of  insects,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
fowls  in  iMucli  better  health  than  in  enclosed  courts. 

For  persona  who  desire  to  try  this  system,  the  following  mode 
of  procedure  may  be  reeoinmended : — About  the  middle  of 
March,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  moveable  hen-house  may 
be  placed  in  the  field.  Its  inhabitants  should  receive  one-fifth 
part  of  their  food  in  corn,  tiiis  being  necessary  to  correct  the 
effects  of  the  course  of  worms  and  grubs  to  which  they  are  at 
first  apt  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively.  During  harvest 
and  in  autumn  they  have  no  need  of  such  additional  diet,  at 
least  in  ordinary  cases,  but  they  may  occasionally  require  water. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  spring  regimen  should  be  returned  to, 
and  on  tlie  first  approach  of  frost  the  hen-house  must  be  sent 
back  to  tlie  farm. 

During  the  ploughing  season  it  is  necessary  to  follow  day  after 
day  the  course  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  destroy  with  certainty 
the  larvae  turned  up  by  that  operation.  After  harrowing,  it  is 
profitable  to  do  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  allow  the  fowls  to 
pick  up  the  grains  which  they  find  on  the  surface. 

Several  objections  have  been  made  to  this  system,  but  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  refuted  them.  Some  farmers  had 
expressed  a  fear  of  seeing  their  poultry  wander  ;  tliey  know  now 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  At  the  end  of  some  days  the 
birds  know  perfectly  their  own  house  in  all  its  travels.  Others 
maintained  that  hens,  from  their  scratching  propensities,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  sown  lands,  where  it  was 
recommended  to  place  them  after  the  harrows.  It  is  true  the 
hen  scratches,  hut  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  she  is  invariably  a 
scratching  animal.  Thus  in  a  court,  often  very  small,  where  lier 
eye  cannot  discover  food  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  lier 
hunger,  she  naturally  scrapes  up  the  soil ;  but  allowed  to  go 
freely  in  open  fields,  she  soon  loses  that  habit.  It  is  suflicient, 
then,  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  fields  of  sown  grain, 
that  the  fowls  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
same  spots  ;  for  the  habit  which  they  have  of  digging-up  the  soil 
and  half  burying  themselves  there,  for  the  promotion  of  their 
digestion,  can  do  no  harm  to  the  crops  if  they  are  moved 
sufficiently  often  to  prevent  them  burrowing  repeatedly  in  the 
same  place. 

It  is  even  observable  that  in  the  stations  of  the  hen-house  the 
crops  are  superior,  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  better  mixture 
of  land  with  the  manm'e  and  feathers  which  these  animals  leave 
there. 

In  respect  to  sown  fields,  M.  Giot  reports  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  tried  such  a  structure  as  is  here  described,  and  that  be  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  hens  had  carefully  picked  up  all  the 
grubs  that  made  their  appearance  one  morning  after  rain,  along 
with  all  the  grains  of  corn  that  had  been  left  uncovered  by  the 
Operation  of  the  harrow,  but  that  they  never  once  attempted  to 
scratch  up  those  which  had  been  properly  deposited  in  the  seed- 
bed.— (Scottish  Farmer.) 


THE  WEEN  FAMILY. 

Undee  this  heading  I  wish  to  include  all  those  English 
warblers  that  remain  with  us  through  the  winter.  They  are  the 
Golden  and  Fire-crested  Wrens,  the  Common,  Jenny,  or  Fuggy 
Wren,  the  Stone  Chat,  the  Dartford  Warbler,  the  Eobin  Red- 
breast, and  the  common  Hedge  Sparrow,  known  by  a  variety  of 
sobriquets,  as  Molly,  Dunnock,  Shulllewing,  Hedge  Accentor,  or 
Fauvette  d'Hiver.  These  are  all  soft-billed  or  insect-feeding 
birds  that  remain  in  this  country  through  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Some  frequent  the  woods  and  heatlis,  while  others  prefer  the 


gardens  and  cultivated  lands.  Flying  from  tree  to  tree,  or  creep- 
ing along  the  hedges,  they  are  continually  hunting  for  their  daily 
food,  eating  an  immense  quantity  of  insects  in  all  stages  of  their 
development,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  Thus  they  very 
greatly  contribute  to  check  the  rapid  increase  of  these  devas- 
tators, and,  consequently,  confer  an  immense  amount  of  good 
on  mankind.  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  whole  family  that  can  be 
accused  of  doing  injury,  on  which  account  they  should  b«  strictly 
preserved  and  protected. 

There  is  no  fear  of  their  becoming  too  numerous.  Their  food 
being  always  insects,  they  suffer  severely  in  winter ;  and  great 
numbers  perish  from  cold  and  starvation  in  frosty  weather. 
When  the  earth  and  bushes  are  covered  with  snow,  or  all  things 
bound  hard  by  king  Frost,  these  poor  little  famishing  birds 
become  very  tame,  and,  driven  by  hunger,  approach  the  houses  to 
pick  up  any  crumbs  or  such  food  as  they  can  eat  to  sustain 
life,  till  better  times  arrive,  at  which  season  numbers  fall  a  prey 
to  boys  and  cats,  or  die  from  cold  and  exhaustion.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  children  instructed  to 
collect  the  crumbs  and  scattered  fragments  to  give  to  the  poor 
birds — it  speaks  of  a  kindly  feeling,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
suiferings  of  the  brute  creation.  But  this  reflection  is  foreign  to 
my  present  papers,  and  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  more 
sordid  one  of  profit  and  loss.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  pros  and 
coiis — concerning  the  good  or  injury  rendered  by  birds  to  the 
gardener  and  agriculturist — that  I  have  penned  those  articles, 
to  endeavour  to  undeceive  those  that  practise  poisoning  and 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  these  little  creatures,  each  of 
which  has  a  good  office  to  perform,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to 
point  out  the  benefit  each  may  confer  ;  nor  do  I  omit  to  mention 
those  cases  which  are  known  to  me,  where  any  of  them  commit 
an  injury,  or  give  an  annoyance. 

In  the  present  instance  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  of  the 
above-named  birds  doing  any  damage  whatever,  though  it  has 
been  stated  by  some  that  the  Robin  does  sometimes  eat  a  few 
currants.  On  the  other  hand,  they  all  feed  on  insects  whenever 
they  can  procure  them,  and  when  these  fail  them  they  must 
die.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  any  person  having  a  garden, 
plantation,  or  land,  must,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice,  regard 
them  as  profitable  tenants,  and  for  his  own  sake  desire  to  preserve 
them  through  the  winter,  that  they  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
keeping  down  the  rapid  increase  of  insects  in  warmer  weather. 
It  is,  therefore,  evidently  to  the  occupier's  personal  interest  to 
protect  the  Wren  family,  and  even  offer  them  food  in  winter, 
that  he  may  insure  their  more  efficient  service  in  summer. 

Althougli  I  urge  my  petition  more  particularly  in  favour  of 
this  class  of  birds,  still  there  are  many  others  equally  deserving, 
even  among  those  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  do  some  injury, 
or  cause  some  annoyance  j  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  do  a 
greater  amount  of  good  than  ill. 

Some  persons  think  and  argue,  that  since  the  destruction  of 
Hawks  and  birds  of  prey  has  been  so  general,  that  small  birds 
liave  become  too  numerous  ;  but  I  consider  such  reasoning  as 
being  somewhat  erroneous,  for  I  believe  the  Hawk's  mission,  and, 
inr'eed,  that  of  most  carnivorous  animals,  is  to  destroy  the  aged, 
the  maimed,  and  the  diseased,  and  thus  keep  the  stock  healthy. 

Tliat  Hawks  when  sharp  set,  will  chase  and  kill  healthy  birds 
I  do  not  deny.  Many  persons,  no  doubt,  have  witnessed  the 
fact  ;  but  very  few  Hawks  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  a  long  flight,  when  food  is  to  be  procured  on  easier 
terms,  for  a  small  bird  naturally  flies  for  protection  to  a  hedge 
or  bush,  where  it  can  easily  hallie  its  pursuer.  I  do  not  think 
old  birds  in  possession  of  health  are  often  destroyed  by  Hawks, 
certainly  not  bo  frequently  as  these  theorists  would  desire  us  to 
believe  ;  though  young  birds  may  often  contribute  to  the  Hawk's 
bill  of  fare,  yet,  I  suspect  he  would  prefer  the  young  chicken  or 
Partridge,  which  could  not  escape  by  flight,  or  lead  him  an 
uncertain  chase. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  that 
will  regulate  the  number  of  birds.  When  any  colony  of  birds  have 
so  reduced  the  insects  on  which  they  prey  in  one  district  that 
living  becomes  difficult,  they  must  die-olf  or  migrate  to  other 
loi'ahties.  It  is  the  struggle  for  life  that  will  ever  hold  the 
balance  in  Nature. — B.  P.  Beent. 


Production  of  Wax. — Prof.  Leuckart  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  for  the  production  of  wax,  pollen  is  of  rather 
more  significance  than  honey ;  the  latter  or  its  equivalent  is  of 
course  always  indispensable,  and  the  former  may  at  times  for  a 
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brief  epnce  be  di^pensccl  with  ;  but  for  the  rajilfl  and  abundant 
production  of  wax,  both  aro  required,  and  tlie  I'rofeesor  tliinke 
that  pollen  is  much  more  extonpively  used  in  the  process  than  is 
generally  supposed. — {Prairie  banner.) 

[Prnf.  Lcuokart  is  a  distiiipjiiishcd  physiolofjist,  but  is  not  a 
bee-keeper.  If  ha  really  has  expressed  the  opinion  ascribed  to 
him,  (of  which,  however,  I  have  seen  no  notice  in  the  German 
Bee  JouttihI),  1  shoidd  most  respectfully  venture  to  diiTer  from 
him.— A  De\onsiiiue  Bbe-ksei'Ek.] 


DESERTION  OF  HIVES   AND    ITS    CAUSES. 

Tjtis  is  notoriously  both  a  dull  and  a  gay  srason.  In  the  outer 
world  of  nature — in  mountain,  Held,  and  garden,  all  is  desolation, 
gloom,  and  silence.  Everything  without — cartti,  ocean,  and  sky 
— all  participate  in  the  saoie  dismal  aspect.  The  sun,  shrouded 
in  sombre  livery,  sheds  his  feeble  rays  obliquely  through  the 
dense  vapours  tliat  surround  the  horizon,  while  Jjoreas  sweejis 
witli  withering  blast  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

'*  All  hlenk  and  dismal  look  the  naked  woods, 
Tlie  helds  are  stript  oC  all  their  gay  attiic, 
Peal  with  loud  noise  the  cataract's  hcavinc  tloods, 
Nature  herself  seems  almost  to  expire  1 " 

Yes  f  It  is  only  in  the  social  intercourse  of  friends — in  the 
gay  drawing-room  of  fashion,  or  around  the  domestic  hearths  of 
the  many  happy  homes  of  "  merry  England  "  that  wo  must  look 
at  this  season  tor  much  of  pleasure  or  amusement ;  in  short,  it 
is  only  ia  the  communities  of  men,  and  not  in  the  communities 
of  bees,  that  we  are  to  expect  any  signs  of  social  activity  or  joyous 
manifestations  of  life. 

At  sueh  a  time  as  this,  amid  the  warm  greetings  and  hilarities 
of  a  festive  season,  the  apiarian  is  apt  to  forget  his  numerous 
charge  in  the  cold  silent  garden ;  or,  if  his  footsteps  chance  to 
stray,  as  mine  are  apt  to  do  from  habit,  to  the  apiary-site,  he 
can  only  give  utterance  in  measured  plaint  to  the  first  words  of 
a  celebi-ated  poem  "  How  still  and  peaceful  is  the"— little  bee ! 

A  short  time  ago  I  looked  into  the  garden  of  an  apiarian 
friend,  who  cspres<ed  a  desire  that  I  should  see  his  stock.  The 
day  was  comparatively  mUd— the  thermometer  standing  at  52° 
— so  we  found  the  bees  partially  astir,  availing  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  so  seldom  afTorded  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
our  northern  climate  and  in  a  large  town  looulity,  of  exercising 
their  bodily  functions.  Side  by  side  in  the  apiary  stood  the 
yellow-banded  Italian  and  the  old  English.  Few  bees  appeared 
about  the  former;  but  an  adjacent  stock  of  the  latter  showed  a 
considerable  muster.  At  the  lirst  glance  a  curious  phenomenon 
presented  itself  to  my  notice.  A  considerable  moiety  of  those 
issuing  from  the  English  stock  were  Italians ;  and  having  directed 
my  friend's  attention  to  this  fact,  he  at  once  branded  the 
foreigners  as  the  most  arrant  thieves  imaginable,  and  insinuated 
that,  in  imitation  of  their  lords,  but  after  a  diil'erent  fashion, 
they  were  no  doubt  interchanging  the  civilities  of  the  season  by 
pilfering  wholesale  from  their  neighbours'  repositories.  "  Not  so," 
I  replied  ;  "those  are  not  the  motions  or  habitudes  of  robber- 
bees.  They  must  have  deserted  from  your  Italian  stock, 
fraternised  with  tlie  English,  and  are  now  become  completely 
domesticated."  "Impossible!"  "Well,  let  us  see."  We  ex- 
amined the  interior  forthwith,  and  found  it  was  even  so.  Of 
those  exposed  to  our  view,  twenty  per  cent  were  of  the  Italian 
race !  To  this  little  incident  the  following  remarks  on  "  Desertion 
and  Its  Causes "  owe  their  origin  ; — 

On  the  subject  of  desertion  1  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
will  rapidly  run  over  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under  ray  own 
observation,  and  cursorily  allude  to  some  of  those  chronicled  by 

OthfFJ. 

Desertion  of  bees  from  their  own  hives  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  some  very  trivial  in  themselves,  and  others  of  more 
importance.  Some  cases  are  quite  easily  understood,  while  others 
are  more  obscure  and  less  definable  in  their  origin  and  character. 
I  shall  refer  to  each  of  these,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  order 
here  stated. 

The  simplest  forms  of  desertion  are  such  as  occur  in  the 
newly-hived  swarm,  when,  if  by  some  casualty  it  loses  its  queen, 
the  whole  bees  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  return  in  a  body  to  the 
parent  liive.  The  next  form  of  desertion  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  hive  being  found  in  early  spring  minus  its  queen. 
The  desertion  in  this  case  is  frequently  slow  and  gradual,  and  the 
only  outward  evidence  which  even  the  most  observant  apiarian 
may  sometimes  have  of  the  fact,  will  be  the  noticinf;  for  a  con- 


siderable time  afterwards,  farina-laden  bees  enter  the  quecnlesg 
hive,  speedily  come  out  again,  re-enter  perhaps  several  times, 
then  fly  away,  and  linally  go  into  some  neighbouring  hive 
to  which  they  liave  before  allied  themselves.  No  doubt,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  some  bees  may  perisii  abroad,  and  some  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  admission  to  an  unfriendly  neigh- 
bour; but  others  are  evidently  more  fortunate.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  to  the  experienced  apiarian,  that  when  sueh  strange 
vagaries  are  exhibited  by  the  bees  of  any  hives,  they  may  be 
considered  as  bad  omens  regarding  the  state  and  condition  of 
that  hive.  I  will  afterwards  show  that  in  the  case  of  queenless 
hives  in  autumn  the  sauie  results  will  not  follow  like  causes. 

Another  curious  form  of  desertion,  partial  in  its  character,  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  with  myself.  In  my  apiary  si  ood  in  summer 
a  stock  teeming  with  a  superabundant  population.  The  bees 
hung  in  masses  around  and  about  the  iiive  ;  but  they  were 
unprepared  to  swarm,  and  therefore  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  felt  uncomfortably  oppressed  and  restive.  At  noon  I  re- 
moved this  hive  for  some  contemplated  experiment ;  but  changing 
my  purpose,  I  again  replaced  it  on  its  old  stance.  It  had  only 
been  removed  for  a  few  minutes  when  the  bees,  returning  from 
the  fields,  found  their  way  into  a  neighbouring  hive,  which  they 
entered  with  a  loud  humming  noise.  When  I  replaced  the  hive 
on  its  stance  there  was  no  great  disposition  manifested  by  these 
wanderers  to  return  again.  The  consequence  wag,  that  a  perfect 
rush  from  the  dense  clusters  hanging  around  the  returned  hive 
took  place  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  quell ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  outlying  bees,  attracted  by  thehummings  of  their  associates 
in  the  adjacent  hive,  deserted  into  it,  and  permanently  allied 
themselves  to  its  unresisting  popiilation.  Tiie  stock  which 
received  this  unlooked-for  accession  of  bees  was  thereafter  con- 
verted from  a  comparatively  weak  colony  to  one  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  vigour.  This  form  of  desertion,  though  partial  and 
altogether  peculiar  in  itself,  arose  from  a  cause  purely  incidental. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  notice  it  because  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  numberless  instances  partial  desertions 
of  a  limited  character  constantly  occur  in  a  large  apiary  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  bee-cultivator,  and  witliout  producing  any 
perceptible  benefit  or  injury  in  the  hives  in  which  they  take 
place. 

And  here  I  may  observe  how  much  the  apiarian  of  the  present 
day  is  aided  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  researches,  into  the  many 
curious  phenomena  which  constantly  present  themselves  in  the 
study  ot  the  bee,  by  the  introduction  into  this  country,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  the  yellow- banded 
Italian.  It  is  but  very  recently  that  I  became  possessed  of  a  stock 
of  this  beautiful  race ;  but  I  expect  to  be  greatly  assisted  through 
this  agency  in  the  future  in  investigating,  in  a  new  form  some  of 
the  more  abstruse  and  scientific  points  pertaining  to  th,  natural 
history  of  the  bee,  some  of  wliiih  are  embraced  in  thei'German 
Dzierzon  theory  of  parthenogenesis.  I  have  no  wish  o  speak 
unfairly  or  disparagingly  of  this  theory  ;  but,  believing  'as  I  do 
that  there  is  a  great  principle  involved  in  it  which,  however 
plausibly  argued  by  its  votaries,  and  borne  out  by  experiments 
apparently  carefully  and  scientifically  performed,  yet,  coming  as 
it  does  into  jarring  collision  with  ail  wliich  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  hold  as  essential  to  animal  reproduction,  it  is 
right  that  the  evidences  brought  forwnrd  in  support  of  it  should 
bo  carefully  weighed,  tested,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  ere 
it  be  allowed  to  assume  a  definite  position  in  nature.  No  loop- 
hole should  be  left  unexplored  so  as  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  every 
objection  (and  there  are  several  which  might  be  urged)  should 
he  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  which  can  be  fairly  shown  to  militate 
against  the  conclusions  deduced,  which  in  some  instances  appear 
to  me  to  be  rather  assumed  than  proved.  This,  however,  is  all 
by  the  way — a  little  desertion  from  the  subject  on  hand,  to  which 
I  must  again  return. 

Well,  a  short  time  ago  I  noticed  a  solitary  Italian  bee  in  one 
of  my  common  stocks  apparently  completely  domesticated  and 
fraternised.  I  happened  to  be  interfering  with  the  stock  in 
some  way,  when  forth  came  a  few  bees  very  furious  and  greatly 
incensed  at  the  disturbance.  Foremost  among  these  defenders 
appeared  a  yellow-striped  Italian  come  forth  to  resent  the  insult. 
"  Ho  1  ho  !  my  little  friend,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Domes- 
ticated ?  Let  me  see."  I  took  it  on  tlie  point  of  my  finger  a 
considerable  way  off  to  try.  There — gone  !  Where  has  it  flown  ? 
To  the  Italian  stock  ?  No,  but  to  its  afliliated  hive  from  whence 
I  took  it,  where  it  was  received  with  all  friendliness. 

Desertions  in  autumn,  I  may  remark,  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  occur  in  spring.    A  stock  of  bees  in  spring 
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■which,  through  Bome  casualty  has  lost  its  queen  and  beon  unable 
to  supply  itself  with  a  new  one,  will  not  continue  to  work  beyond 
a  certain  period — namely,  after  the  brood  are  all  hatched  ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  a  hive  so  situated  in  autumn.  After  the  usual 
manifestations  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  a  queen,  or  their 
inability  to  supply  themselves  with  a  new  one,  the  bees  are 
Bobered-down,  tlirough  dire  necessity  apparently,  to  a  kind  of 
settled  content,  which  has  often  surprised  me  ;  and  more  surprised 
still  have  I  been  by  the  fact,  that  when  so  left  in  this  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  have  in  vain  supplied  the  bees  with 
materials  from  which  they  might  supply  themselves  with  a  new 
sovereign.  The  eggs  and  young  larvsethey  dihgentiy  tended  and 
nourished,  but  too  frequently  have  I  been  disappointed  in  their 
success  in  rearing  for  themselves  a  queen.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  speculation  as  to  the  reason 
of  this.  I  simply  desire  now  to  record  the  fact,  at  the  same 
time  remarking,  to  prevent  an  erroneous  solution  which  might 
occur  to  some,  thai  any  such  curious  phenomena  as  "  fertUe 
workers "  were  present  to  alTect  their  usual  instinct  in  such 
circumstances.  I  have  had  such  hives  wliich  continued  to  work 
on  till  late  in  the  season,  when  ultimately  they  either  became  the 
objects  of  pillage,  or  the  bees  suddenly  dispersed  themselves  and 
disappeared  altogether.  I  must  also  observe  that  queenless  hives 
can  never  be  industrious  hives,  and  I  have  never  found  them  to 
add  muoli  to  their  honey-stores. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  desertion,  which  occur  both  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  of  a  difierent  character  from  any  yet  men- 
tioned—namely, a  desertion  by  the  bees  en  masse  from  the  hive 
in  the  form  of  a  swarm,  and  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  inter- 
nal enemies — such  as  the  ravages  of  the  waxmotli,  mice,  &;c.,  or 
10  destitution  and  want.  I  should  be  ashamed  myself  to  have 
had  any  personal  experience  of  sucli  strange  occurrences  in  my 
apiary,  from  causes,  implying  as  they  do,  if  this  theory  be 
correct^,  the  grossest  carelessness  and  neglect ;  but,  if  I  am  to 
give  credence  to  information  derived  from  other  sources,  cases  of 
desertion  have  occurred  where  none  of  those  causes  stated  seem 
to  have  been  present  to  affect  the  bees.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  class  of  desertions,  I  shall  merely  chronicle  two  cases  which 
I  myself  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  One  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  March,  the  other  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  first  case,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  hive  was  a  second  swarm  of  the  previous  year, 
and  was  apparently  in  a  thriving  condition,  when,  on  a  mild 
day  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  bees  left  in  a  body 
like  a  swarm,  and  gathered  on  a  gooseberry  bush.  The  hive 
from  which  they  issued  was  examined  and  found  to  be  utterly 
deserted,  but  containing  plenty  of  honey  in  the  combs,  and  no 
assignable  cause  was  exhibited  for  such  a  strange  occurrence.  In 
the  evening,  the  swarm  was  put  into  the  same  hive  and  removed 
to  its  old  stance  again,  and  some  food  administered,  but,  when 
the  hive  was  examined  two  days  after,  the  bees  were  all  found 
dead.  The  other  case  occurred  aboiit  the  middle  of  December. 
The  hive  was  described  to  me  as  a  vagrant  swarm,  found  in 
June  of  the  same  year  ;  and  as  evidence  of  its  prosperous  con- 
dition, the  gross  weight  of  the  liive  at  the  close  of  the  season 
was  given  at  52  lbs.  About  the  beginning  of  December  this 
hive  was  removed  from  its  summer  site,  which  was  stated  to  be 
an  exposed  one,  to  a  warmer  locality  a  little  distance  oiT  in  the 
same  garden.  The  bees  were  observed  to  be  frequently  out 
6ft«r  this  removal,  but  all  seemed  to  take  to  the  new  site  well 
enough.  On  the  20lh  December,  which  was  described  as  a 
beautiful  day,  a  little  before  noon,  the  whole  of  the  bees  rushed 
out  of  the  hive  and  clustered  on  a  hedge  a  little  way  off  from 
the  place  they  formerly  occupied.  Some  were  brought  back  to 
the  hive  and  some  followed,  but  a  cluster  still  remained  on  the 
hedge  till  evening,  when  the  branch  upon  which  they  gathered 
was  cut  down  and  laid  beside  their  hive  ;  but  the  bees  did  not 
enter  till  morning.  The  weather  being  fine,  they  afterwards 
showed  themselves  reeling  about,  but  nothing  occurred  to  indi- 
cate anything  wrong  in  their  condition.  The  hive  was  described 
as  having  plenty  of  honey  and  a  good  supply  of  bees.  To  these 
particulars  I  add  no  comment. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject  of  desertions  in  tliese  remarks. 
There  are  other  causes  which  give  rise  to  desertion  besides  those 
already  stated,  upon  which  I  cannot  here  dwell,  such  as  internal 
damp  or  excessive  moisture,  noxious  smells,  old  musty  combs,  a 
superannuated  or  diseased  queen.  All  these  may  produce  a 
gradual  desertion — a  dwindling  away  of  the  bees  until  utter  ruin 
overtake  the  hive ;  but  in  these  and  similar  instances  of  the 
decay  and  mortality  of  hives,  there  are  other  causes  at  work, 


and  which  are  superinduced  by  these  internal  evils  which  hasten 
the  final  result.  Under  such  circumstances  the  queen  becomes 
ttil'ected  by  the  general  epidemic,  her  breeding  powers  are  para- 
lysed, desertion  and  mortality  gradually  proceed,  while  there  is 
no  compensating  ratio  of  increase.  The  results  are  such  as  might, 
a  priori,  be  predicated  in  the  circumstances — the  speedy  decay 
and  extinction  of  the  whole  hive. 

I  would  simply,  in  conclusion,  remark,  that  there  are  other 
curious  phenomena  which  periodically  occur  in  every  large 
apiary,  not  certainly  having  any  necessary  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  article,  though  giving  rise  to  a  very  strange  phase 
of  it,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  queen  is  a  prominent  cause. 
In  investigating  the  singular  phenomena  to  which  I  can  only 
here  allude,  I  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  and  thought ; 
and  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  yet  able  to  unravel 
entirely  the  true  solution,  yet  if  ever  induced  to  take  up  my  pen 
to  endeavour  to  cut  this  gordiau  knot,  to  unriddle  this  physical 
mystery,  I  should  describe  the  subject  of  my  essay  to  be,  "  A 
New  Chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bee." — J.  Lowe. 


APIAEIAN  MISCELLANY. 

{Continued  from  page  776.) 

Of  the  hives  in  the  Exhibition,  taking  them  in  the  order  as 
already  noticed  in  your  pages,  I  next  arrive  at  the  curious  affair 
sent  by  J.  Neilson,  of  Denmark,  a  very  good  representation  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  page  688.  I  cannot  discover  a  single 
advantage  likely  to  be  gained  by  using  such  a  muUum  inparvo 
bee-shed ;  while  the  disadvantages  are  so  obvious  they  need 
hardly  be  particularised.  Imagine,  however,  eight  populous 
colonies  congregated  within  this  contracted  space  ;  imagine,  also, 
the  door  opened  exposing  to  the  light  the  interior  of  four  colonies 
at  once ;  having  removed  the  glass  side,  proceed  to  manipulate 
oil  one  of  these,  depriving  it  of  a  brood  or  honey  comb,  searching 
for  a  queen  or  royal  cells  ;  and  imagine  if  you  can  the  scene  of 
tumult,  figliting,  and  slaughter  which  would  be  likely  to  follow 
the  desperate  venture.  My  first  impression  on  seeing  this  com- 
pound structure  in  the  Exhibition  was  that  it  was  only  fit  for 
firewood,  and,  used  as  intended  by  the  manufacturer,  1  am  of 
the  same  opinion  still.  The  neatness  of  the  outer  covering  of 
straw  was,  however,  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  by  knocking 
out  all  the  interior  work  the  case  would  make  a  very  nice  house 
for  one  or,  at  most,  two  separate  depriving-hives. 

I  did  not  observe  in  the  Exhibition  the  apparatus  for  marking 
the  foundations  of  combs  on  bars  by  forming  an  impression  on 
a  thin  coating  of  wax  by  means  of  an  engraved  roller ;  but 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  which  "  A  Devon- 
SHIBE  Bee-eeepee"  constructed  for  the  purpose,  I  am  enabled 
to  speak  favotirably  of  the  invention,  and  believe  it  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  machines  in  the  Austrian  department  for  making  straw 
or  rush  hives  struck  me  as  being  very  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
imitation  by  our  own  hive-makers.  By  means  of  these  machines 
hives  of  a  square  or  oblong  form  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
moveable  bars  and  frames  can  be  easily  made  of  greater  thick- 
ness and  stability  than  by  the  usual  system  of  straw-liive  makers 
in  this  country.  Of  the  form  of  the  Austrian  straw  hive  I  can- 
not speak  so  highly.  Manipulation  at  the  ends  instead  of  at  the 
tops  of  the  hives  is  decidedly  objectionable.  The  drawing  of 
one  of  them  at  page  798  is  admirable,  and  gives  a  correct  idea  of 
its  squareness  of  outer  form  and  general  solidity. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  were  other  hives  to  be  found  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  this  includes  the  sum  of  those  of  which  I  took 
notes  at  the  time.  To  "Upwards  and  Onwards"  we  are 
much  indebted  for  his  elaborate  survey  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  honey  and  wax,  and  their  various  preparations,  the 
inspection  of  which  must  have  consumed  no  small  amount  of 
valuable  time. — S.  Bet  an  Eox,  Exeter. 


MACHINE  FOE  MAKING  STRAW  BEE-HIYES. 

Will  the  writer  of  the  article  in  your  impression  of  30th 
December  last,  tell  me  how  the  leverage  for  pressing-down  the 
straw  is  obtained  ?  I  suppose  by  inserting  the  moveable  handle 
into  something — but  what?  And  what  purpose  does  the  tall 
upright  serve,  which  is  seen  rising  from  behind  the  others  in  the 
engraving  ?  There  appear  to  be  horizontal  as  well  as  per- 
pendicular rows  of  stitches  ;  are  both  put  in  before  the  piece  is 
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removed  from  tlie  machine?  uiid  wliat  materiul  is  need  to  stitch 
witli  ?  I  shouUl  very  mudi  Ukc  to  ap])ly  tho  proct'sa  witli  some 
moditlcatioiis,  perhaps,  to  the  munufacturo  oislraw  "  ^\'oodbury  " 
hires  for  my  own  use. — John  P.  Edwards. 

[The  tall  upright  iu  the  engraving  to  which  you  refi-r,  is  an 
iron  bar  1  inch  wide  by  threo-eighths  of  an  inch  t)iiuk,  firmly 
secured  to  the  work-bench  by  means  of  a  screw  and  nnt,  and 
perforated  throughout  its  entire  length  with  liolea  2  inches  apart. 
This  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  which  is  hinged  to  it  by 
means  of  a  moveable  iron  pin,  which  is  shifted  upwards  from 
hole  to  hole  as  the  breadth  of  straw  increases.  The  rows  of 
stitches  run  only  in  one  direction,  being  perpendicular  iu  the 
machine,  aud  horizontal  in  the  hive.  The  perijendieular  lines 
are  perhaps  rather  too  strongly  marked  in  the  engraving  of  the 
latter,  as  they  merely  indicate  the  successive  layers  of  straw  by 
which  the  hive  is  formed.  The  fabric  must  be  properly  stitched 
with  what  material  you  please,  'lefore  it  is  removed  from  the 
machine.  Most  of  the  hives  of  this  department  were  stitched 
with  bramble-splits,  but  one  or  two  were  neatly  sown  with  (we 
believe)  iron  wire.  Now  the  rust  from  this  would  quickly  damage 
the  straw  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  but  this  objection 
does  not  apply  to  copper,  aud  copper  bell-wire  would  be  just  the 
material,  Woodbury-hives  made  iu  this  manner,  with  a  wooden 
frame  an  inch  thick  at  the  top  aud  bottom,  would  bo  most 
excellent.] 


WHINS,  FUEZE,  OR  GOESE  FOE  COWS. 

I  H.4.VE  received  a  letter  on  this  subject,  and  gave  the  plainest 
and  the  best  directions  I  could  ;  but  both  for  their  sake  and  my 
own,  I  would  much  prefer  that  any  who  wish  for  information 
on  the  subject  would  provide  themselves  with  my  little  book, 
which  contains  so  mucli  more  information  on  furza  culture  and 
management,  and  testimonials  to  its  utility,  than  could  be  given 
in  many  letters.  The  price  is  but  8d.  per  single  copy,  or  Gd. 
each  where  four  are  taken,  besides  book  postage ;  to  be  had 
at  Hartland's,  Patrick  Street, ;  M'Kensie's,  seedsman,  Camden 
Quay  ;  or  at  the  printer's,  Messrs.  Landon,  Bridge  Street,  Cork. 

Every  day  I  have  more  reason  to  be  convinced  and  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that  where  furze  is  cultivated  as  directed  in  the 
book,  it  is  the  most  valuable  seed  which  can  be  sown,  producing 
in  perpetuity  a  greater  weight  of  better  food  than  treble  the 
same  extent  of  best  meadow.  My  crop  this  year  is  If  stone  the 
statute  perch,  equal  to  14  tons  per  acre.  One  perch  sufhcient 
for  four  largest  cows  per  twenty-four  hours.  Sufficient  seed 
sown  in  good  ground  in  spring  1861,  aud  this  from  long  ex- 
perience certain  to  improve  iu  quantity  and  quality,  the  prickles  so 
short  and  soft  that  (cut  very  short)  the  cattle  eat  it,  as  readily 
and  easily  as  they  do  clover  or  such  kinds,  and  those  fed  on  it 
are  in  best  condition ;  the  expense  of  preparing  a  tri  He  ;  with 
pony  power,  that  quantity  is  easily  cut  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  the  £7  cutter. — (William  K.  Townsend,  Hector  ofAghadda, 
Middleton,  in  Irish  Farmer's  Oazetle.) 

[We  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  those  who  keep  a 
cow  on  a  limited  space.  That  furze  is  relished  by  cows,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  and  that  they  thrive  upon  it  has  long  been 
known.  The  cavalry  horses  in  Spain  during  the  Wellington 
campaigns  were  never  in  better  condition  than  when  their  forage 
was  furze  chopped  small.  This  is  no  modern  discovery,  for 
Evelyn,  Duhamel,  Hunter,  Martyn,  and  others  record  how 
team  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  thrive  upon  it.  In 
the  Highland  Society's,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
"  Transactions  "  are  many  testimonials  from  practical  men  to 
its  bullock  and  sheep-fattening  properties,  as  well  as  to  its 
nourishing  powers  as  a  horse  food. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


THE  POISON  OF  THE  STINGS  OF  WASPS  AND 
BEES  A  "PEEFECT  CUEE:" 

Hbahken  unto  me  all  you  who  are  the  victims  of  divers 
maladies  ;  for  may  it  not  be  in  my  power  to  impart  unto  you 
the  knowledge  that  a  "  perfect  cure "  lies  near  at  hand,  to  be 
found  no  farther  oiT  than  in  your  own  or  your  neighbours' 
gardens  ? 

Oh!_  ye  horticulturists  who  are  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
let  us  in  future  hear  no  more  of  your  painful  experiences  ;  and 
all  who  are  seized  with  bronchitis,  or  troubled  with  lachrymal 
fistula,  and  some  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  send  not  ior  your 


usual  doctor,  but  take  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands  if  you 
have  the  courage  to  do  so. 

It  is  simple.  Let  it  bo  supposed  that  rheumatism  attacks 
your  right  arm.  Sally  out,  capture  the  first  bee  or  wasp  you 
can  see,  and  straightway  compel  it  to  sting  you  iu  the  afflicted 
member.  Should  the  disease  tly  to  your  leg,  treat  that  in  the 
same  manner.  If  bronchitis  be  your  assailant,  meet  its  attack, 
not  by  applying  a  blister  to  the  throat,  but  by  substituting  the 
sting  of  a  wasp  ;  or,  if  disease  of  the  eye  bo  your  painful  por- 
tion, fly  to  the  same  inexpensive  remedial  agent — the  poison  of 
the  stings  of  wasps  or  bees.  The  curative  insect  may  well  say  in 
the  words  of  the  ancient  general,  slightly  altered,  "  I  came,  you 
saw,  I  conquered." 

Oh!  shade  of  Sydserff!  may  there  not  have  been  some  truth 
in  thy  theory  that  the  poison  of  a  second  sting  coirateracted 
the  effects  of  the  first,  and  that  fifty  stings  were  better  than  one? 

In  "Chambers'  Journal"  for  December  27th,  in  the  article 
on  "  The  Month,"  we  find  a  notice  of  tl)e  foregoing  discovery. 
Dr.  Desmartis  and  M.  de  Gasparin  are  the  promulgators  of  the 
theory.  "Dr.  Humboldt,  nephew  of  the  late  illustrious  German, 
in  his  practice  at  Havana,  has  ascertained  that  the  poison  of 
the  scorpion  tribe  is  a  remedy  for  yellow  fever.  He  inoculated 
2478  men  of  the  military  and  naval  garrison  ;  G7G  afterwards 
caught  the  fever,  of  whom  not  more  than  sixteen  died." 

Then  with  regard  to  rheumatism.  M.  de  Gasparin  writes, 
"  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  rheumatism  which  kept  liim 
constantly  infirm.  One  day,  in  picking  up  a  handful  of  weeds 
in  his  garden,  he  was  stung  by  a  wasp  on  the  wrist.  The  arm 
swelled,  but  the  rheumatic  pain  disappeared.  Seeing  this  result, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  stung  the  next  day,  along  the  seat  of 
pain  in  his  leg,  and  was  again  delivered  from  suffaring  and  able 
to  walk  with  ease.  This  happened  three  years  ago,  and  every 
subsequent  reappearance  of  the  malady  has  been  cured  by 
similar  means  ;  and  by  a  wasp-sting  in  his  neck,  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  was  overcome." 

I  do  not  express  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  this  so-called 
discovery,  but  merely  quote  the  assertions  of  these  distinguished 
foreigners  as  given  in  the  veracious  columns  of  *'  Chambers' 
Journal."—  S.  Betan  Fox,  Exeter. 


SALT  FOE  PIGS. 


Whether  right  or  wrong  in  my  idea  that  salt  is  injurious  to 
pigs,  I  am  glad  the  subject  has  been  mentioned.  Truth  is  likely 
to  be  elicited  by  the  discussion,  and  truth  alone  is  my  object. 
Feeling  convinced  my  pigs  were  killed  by  salt,  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  set  the  subject  at  rest  by  trying  its  effects  again  ; 
as,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  these 
animals  that  they  should  be  fed  on  salted  food.  A  friend  of 
mine  living  near  Peterborough  tells  me  his  servant  once  poured 
down  some  brine  in  which  pork  had  been  salted  in  his  farmyard. 
There  were  a  number  of  small  bits  of  meat  and  fat  in  the  brine. 
These  scraps  were  picked  up  by  the  fowls  and  pigs,  aud  one 
pig  and  several  fowls  died.  I  cannot  think  it  possible  these 
bits  of  flesh  were  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  if  they  were,  would 
not  expect  fatal  results  to  fowls,  remembering  how  I  have  seen 
poultry  peeking  at  carrion  in  a  game-keeper's  yard.  In  my 
own  case  the  potatoes  were  undoubtedly  diseased,  but  as  they 
were  boiled  one  would  hardly  expect  them  to  be  poisonous ; 
besides  which,  I  have  given  large  quantities  of  diseased  potatoes 
to  pigs  before  and  since  with  no  ill  effects.  If  salt  was  not  the 
cause  of  my  loss,  it  is  at  least  singular  that  my  second  loss 
should  have  occurred  the  day  after  brine  had  been  put  in  the 
swill-tub.  One  of  your  correspondents  says  he  has  seen  pigs 
made  vei-y  ill  from  eating  salt.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  old  these  animals  were.  Mine  were  in  each  case  rather 
young  store  pigs.  Supposing  salt  injurious,  the  power  to  with- 
stand its  effects  may  depend  on  the  age  aud  strength  of  the 
animal  aud  the  amount  of  the  salt  eaten.  Has  any  one  seen  a 
pig  eat  salt  alone  when  placed  in  its  way,  as  sheep,  deer,  and 
oxen  win  do  ?  If  so,  I  shall  believe  salt  beneficial.  I  hope  some 
one  who  can  afi'ord  the  experiment  will  salt  his  pig  before  its 
death  and  report  the  result. — J.  B.  Peaeson. 


IS   SALT  INJUEIOUS  TO  PIGSP 
To  tliis  question  I  should  say,  No  ;  and  permit  me  to  give 
my  reasons  for  making  such  reply. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  potato  disease  (1845),  I  had  a  rather 
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large  piece  of  ground  planted  with  tlie  variety  called  Birming- 
ham Blues.  I  prided  myself  on  their  appearance,  and  had 
blmost  begun  to  calculate  the  money  ihey  would  return  when 
consumed,  and  in  the  shape  of  bacon.  Delusive  grasp!  In  a 
few  days  afterwards  their  tops  were  black  wiili  disease,  and 
reeking  in  everybody's  nose.  I  had  never  heard  of  tlie  disease, 
and  I  believe  they  were  the  first  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
attacked,  I  being  more  forward  with  them  than  my  neighbours. 
The  affair  was  so  sudden,  and  the  taking  them  up  so  sudden 
as  well,  that  before  the  disease  was  mooted  in  the  papers  the 
Potatoes  were  boiled  and  salted  to  suit  my  own  palate,  and  then 
well  rammed-down  in  the  hog-tubs ;  the  putrid  ones  buried  in 
a  rippled  grave  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  the  diseased  haulm 
burnt  upon  the  ground. 

I  little  thought  to  what  an  extent  the  disease  was  about  to 
spread.  I  knew,  though,  that  tlie  tubers  could  not  increase  in 
health  or  bulk  by  remaining  in  tlie  soil  after  the  foliage  had 
been  destroyed  by  so  sudden  a  check  of  nature. 

I  lived  near  Ludlow  then  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  June — I  am 
not  quite  sure  if  it  was  a  Knighton  fair  day — two  of  the  most 
Cruikshankish  .gawkish-looking  pigs  imaginable  were  bought 
there  from  Uie  Wclsli  hiUs,  for  I  knew  it  would  never  do  to 
buy  eleek  well-bred  fellows  from  the  lowlands  to  fatten  on  the 
food  that  I  should  give  them  for  eome  weeks  to  come.  Wlien 
they  were  driven  home  over  some  fourteen  miles  of  groiuid  they 
were  as  fresh  as  larks  ;  and  our  neighboitrs'  jokes  flew  tliick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa  on  my  devoted  head.  Jones,  our  parish 
clerk,  declared  he  thought  I  had  "  bouglit  a  couple  of  grey- 
]iounds  to  fatten  ! "  Well,  they  had  their  laugh,  and  I  saw  no 
earthly  reason  why  they  should  not ;  and  the  result  proved  as 
follows : — 


June  2.        Expenditure.       £ 

Bought  two  store  pigs  3 

Man  driving  home  ditto   ...    0 
27^  bush,  damaged  potatoes     1 
i^  bush,  of  grey  peas,  given 
whole  to  the  pigs  a  few 
at  a  time    0 

8  cwt.  of  barleymeal  at  10s. 
per  cwt 4 

9  bushels  of  barley  at  4s.  per 
bushel I  1 

Grinding  ditto  at  mill,  2s. 

per  sack 0 

Lettuces,  pot-liquor,  straw 

and  labour  balanced  by 

dung 
Man  killing  two  pigs 0 


Dec.  30.          Retcrs.           £    s.  d 
Sold  two  bacon  pigs,  weight 

732  lbs.  at  .5  J  per  lb 16  15  6 

To  two  pigs' liys    0    3  0 


la  18    G 
Deduct  expenses 11  10    4 


U  10    4        Profit  remaining 5    8    2 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  laugh  and  joke.  I  never  had  pigs 
that  came  on  better  than  those  did  witli  tlie  salted  potatoes.  I 
adopted  the  practice  for  two  years  afterwards  ;  and  I  salted 
boiled  carrots,  parsnips,  and  yellow  globe  mangold  wurtzel  also, 
but  I  always  did  it  according  to  my  own  palate,  and  I  do  not 
like  too  much  salt  with  anything. 

We  came  to  this  place  in  1847,  where,  in  consequence  of 
having  very  near  neighbours  and  being  situated  in  the  town,  we 
do  not  now  keep  pigs,  though  we  have  the  credit  of  it,  for  the 
gate-keeper  next  door  does  so  ;  and  I  am  often  accosted  by 
people  who  say,  "  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Penn!  why  don't  you  advise 
the  rector  not  to  keep  pigs  ?  They  smell  so  really  oft'ensive 
every  time  we  turn  the  corner  to  go  into  the  park  ?" — Upwards 
AKD  Oj^waeds. 


TEA-MAKING. 

Making  Tea. — The  making  of  tea  is  a  subject  every  one  is  so 
well  practised  in,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  directions. 
The  essential  requisites  are — First,  good  tea ;  second,  a  good 
teapot — that  is,  one  of  plain  shape,  free  from  ornaments,  which 
give  a  larger  surface  to  throw  off  the  heat,  or  from  flutings  and 
mouldings,  which  preveut  the  inside  being  wiped  clean  and  dry 
after  use;  third,  boiling  soft  water.  When  soft  water  cannot 
be  obtained,  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  often  used  to 
correct  the  hardness  of  the  water,  but  in  general  it  is  employed 
in  great  excess,  when  it  renders  the  tea  soapy  and  mawkish  ;  for 
a  large  teapot  a  quantity  the  size  of  a  pea  is  amply  sufHcient.  As 
the  making  of  tea  is  a  subject  in  which  every  one  is  interested, 
we  odd  the  directions  of  two  men  almost  equally  celebrated,  the 
one  as  a  poet,  the  other  as  a  cuisinier  (or  cook). 

Leioh  Host's  Beoipb. — Dear  reader,  male  or  female  (very 
dear,  if  the  latter),  do  y«u  know  how  to  make  good  tea  ?  because 
if  you  do  not,  and  we  have  known  many  otherwise  accomplished 


persons  fail  in  tliat  desideratum,  here  is  a  recipe  for  you.  In 
the  first  place  the  teapot  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  the 
water  thoroughly  boilmg.  There  should  not  be  a  leaf  of  stale 
tea  left  from  the  last  meal.  The  tests  of  boiling  are  various  with 
different  people,  but  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  if  the  steam 
comes  out  of  the  lid  of  the  kettle  ;  and  it  is  best  therefore  to  be 
sure  upon  that  evidence.  No  good  tea  can  be  depended  upon 
from  an  urn,  because  an  urn  cannot  be  kept  boiling,  and  water 
should  never  be  put  upon  tea  but  in  a  thoroughly  and  imme- 
diately boiling  state.  If  it  has  done  boiling  it  should  be  made  to 
boil  again.  Boiling,  proportion,  and  attention  are  the  three 
magic  words  of  tea-making.  The  water  should  be  soft,  hard 
water  being  sure  to  spoil  the  best  tea;  and  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  the  teapot  against  a  chill  by  letting  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  water  stand  in  it  before  you  begin,  emptying  it  out,  of  course, 
when  you  do  so.  These  premises  being  taken  care  of,  excellent 
tea  can  be  made  for  one  person  by  putting  into  the  pot  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  quantity  ; 
let  this  stand  five  minutes,  and  then  add  as  much  more  as  will 
twice  fill  the  cup  you  are  going  to  use.  Leave  this  additional 
water  another  five  minutes,  and  then,  first  putting  the  sugar  and 
j  milk  into  the  cup,  pour  out  the  tea ;  making  sure  to  put  in 
another  cup  of  boiling  water  directly. 

Tea — Soyee's  Plan. — Soyer  recommends  the  following  plan, 
and  from  repeated  experience  we  can  speak  very  decidedly  in  its 
favour  : — Put  the  tea  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  teapot  ten 
minutes  cr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  required  ;  warm 
both  the  pot  and  the  tea  by  placing  them  before  the  fire  ;  then  fill 
the  teapot  with  boiling  water  ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  five  minutes, 
and  it  is  ready.  The  method  improves  the  fragrance  of  the  tea 
very  considerably,  slightly  but  pleasantly  altering  the  flavour. — 
{Prairie  Farmer.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dorking  Pi'i.i.ets  not  Laying  {A  Constant  Subscriber). — We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  thtse  Iriends  are  right  who  say  the  birds  are  over-fat;  but 
v,e  hiive  done  po  badly  ourselves  with  eggs,  ypite  of  every  painstaking  in 
food,  change,  run,  age,  and  selection,  that  we  give  an  opinion  with  diffi- 
dence. Ne\erthetess,  we  thinli  we  would  diminish  the  food  a  little.  They 
are  fat  at  7  lbs.  each,  and,  when  very  fat  they  will  not  lay.  In  a  parh. 
there  is  choice  of  natural  food;  but  when  they  are  very  fat  they  will  not 
seek  it. 

Coloured  Dorking  Cock  (An  Old  Sub).— Pi.  white  feather  in  his  tail 
and  a  speckled  breast  would  certainly  not  disqualify  liini  for  exhibition. 
Colour  is  only  essential  for  Dorkings  in  the  riilver-Grey  classes.  One 
white  spot  is  enough  to  disqualify  if  shown  as  a  Silver-Grey. 

Hens  Alone  (Ifftioramus). — They  will  lay  as  well  as  if  a  cock  were  theii* 
companion. 

Breeding  Bantams  with  Willow  Legs  iCocJiin). — A  white-legg-ed 
Game  Baniam  cock,  and  a  blue-leg  Bantam  Game  hen,  probably  would 
breed  cliicUeus,  some  with  white  and  some  with  blue  legs.  We  sec  no 
reason  for  thinking  ihey  would  throw  willow. 

Fattening  Fowls  (Idem). — Ground  oats  mixed  with  milk  form  the 
best  food  for  fattening  fowls  or  Turkeys. 

Black  Bantams. — "Wiltshire  Rector"  recommends  *'C.  G."  to  ob- 
tain a  sitting  ol  eggs  in  the  spring  from  Mr.  Baily,  of  Mount  Street:  they 
would  be  from  pure  birds.  Good  Black  Bantatns  are  somewhat  rare,  and 
consequently  dear,    Mr.  Baily's  cheapest  are  lOs.  each. 

Dorking  Pullets  at  Manchester  (A71  Exhibitor). — We  have  made  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  find  that  you  are  totally  wrong  in  your  suspicions. 
Under  any  circumtitances,  such  suspicions  could  not  have  been  published 
until  you  had  communicated  to  us  your  name. 

Ducks  for  Table  {Alpha).— T\\e  Aylesbury  is  the  quickest  fattener. 
It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Kouen.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  is  the  handsomest  ; 
and,  although  not  as  large  as  the  others,  it  is  a  prolific  and  profitable  bird. 
That  we  recummend. 

Oat-bruising  Mill— Spanish  Fowls  [N.  J'.).— We  do  not  know  <rf  a 
second-hand  mill  fur  sale.  An  advertisement  in  our  columns  would  perhaps 
find  one.  You  will  in  all  probability  breed  good  pullets  from  the  cock  with 
a  falling  comb,  but  they  will  produce  you  lop-combed  cocks  when  you 
breed  from  them  again.  In  our  opinion  it  is  always  a  pity  to  breed  from 
faulty  stock. 

Spanish  Runts  sufferino  from  Cold  (77.  B.  P.)— It  the  birds  are  kept 
fairly  warm  and  well  fed,  they  will  soon  recover.  If  the  discharge  from 
the  nose  and  eye  continues,  give  a  capsule  containing;  a  dose  of  mixed 
brtlaam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs.  This  acts  as  a  specific  on  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane,  and  effects  a  cure  sooner  than  any  other  remedy  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

Disease  in  Short-faced  Almonds  {Almond). — The  conditions  under 
which  you  keep  your  birds  appear  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  we  can 
only  attribute  the  tubercular  disease  of  the  liver  to  hereditary  causep,  or  ta 
close  interbreeding  canied  to  a  great  e.\tent.  We  should  suggest  a  change 
of  your  present  matches,  and,  if  possible,  an  infusion  of  new  strains, 

LiGURiAN  Bees  (i.),— Write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford, 
Exeter,  who  will  give  you  every  information  as  to  price,  &c  ,  of  Ligurian 
stocks. 

Bottle-feeder  for  Bees.— There  ja  an  error  in  the  reply  to  "  One  Who 
Has  Bees."  Thirteen  Unea  from  the  bottom  of  col.  1,  p.  42,  the  neck  ie 
spoken  of  as  "  enveloped  in  the  nfc/.  /*  instead  of  in  the  neU  , 
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Meteorolooy  ok  hie  Wkek.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  44.1»  and  30  7°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57'.  occurred  on  the  Isl,  in  1852  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  S', 
„,  .».  51.,  ,- IB.;,     Daring  the  period  144  days  were  fine,  and  on  108  rain  fell. 


on  tneSUt,  in  1857. 


'THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLAYEY  SOILS. 

AVING  observed  that  you 
have  recently  had  to  reply 
to  several  inquiries  con- 
cernina;  the  improvement 
of  clayey  soils,  I  have 
thouglit  that  my  experi- 
ence in  so  important  a 
matter  might  be  acceptable 
to  your  pages,  and,  I  hope, 
instructive  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  may  un- 
fortunately have  to  supply  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  a  garden,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  rank  clay.  Those 
alone  who  have  had  that  disheart- 
ening work,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
combat  in  producing  from  such  a  soil  all  that  i.?  generally 
expected  as  the  produce  of  a  gentleman's  garden,  can 
fully  realise  how  exceedingly  desirable  it  must  be  to  carry 
out  any  process  which  will  change  a  stiff,  tenacious,  damp 
clay  to  a  more  friable  and  fertile  staple. 

When  I  entered  on  the  care  of  the  gardens  at  Dyrham 
Park  some  fourteen  years  ago,  the  worthy  proprietor  had 
previously  decided  to  burn  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
(he  soil,  which  was  of  a  more  clayey  description  than  any 
that  ever  I  had  seen  enclosed  with  garden  w.alls.  Capt. 
Trotter  took  the  idea  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  in  their  operation  of  burning  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood immense  quantities  of  clay,  turning  it  into 
something  like  pounded  bricks,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
between  the  rails  instead  of  gravel. 

Accordingly  when  I  went  to  Dyrham,  the  burning 
process  had  been  commenced,  and  a  patch  or  two  had 
been  burned  and  cropped.  But  the  method  pursued  was 
.simply  to  burn  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  a  quarter,  taking 
the  soil  just  as  it  came,  top  and  bottom  spit,  round  the 
fire,  and  then  to  spread  it  generally  over  the  surface,  and 
crop  it.  The  summer  being  a  very  hot  and  dry  one,  vege- 
tation simply  existed  among  so  dry  and  porous  a  materfal, 
it  being  more  like  red  brick-dust  than  anything  else. 

After  having  .satisfied  myself  that  this  burning  process, 
if  properly  carried  out,  would  prove  a  thorough  renovator 
of  so  terrible  a  soil  to  work,  and  having  been  informed 
that  the  garden  was  well  drained,  I  set  about  the  work 
of  burning  to  a  large  extent ;  and  I  cannot  here  do  better 
than  describe  the  mode  of  burning  in  the  words  made  use 
of  on  a  previous  occasion. 

As  soon  as  a  quarter  became  vacant,  a  fire  or  two  was 
started,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quarter.  When  only 
one  fire  was  required,  it  was,  of  course,  started  in  the 
middle.  The  site  for  the  fire  was  first  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  9  inches,  turning  the  top  spit  (which  had 
through  a  long  course  of  years  been  improved  a  little  by 
limmg,  the  addition  of  ashes,  road-scrapings,  &c.),  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  taking  out  the  two  bottom  spits  for 
burnmg.  So  thoroughly  clayey  was  the  greater  part  of 
the  sod  moved,  that  the  men  had  to  dip  their  tools  in  a 
No.  9G.— Vol,  IV.,  New  Seeies. 


pail  of  water  at  every  lift,  to  make  the  next  spadeful  slip 
off  the  metal.  On  this  site  the  fire  was  commenced. 
Wood  which  was  only  fit  for  charring  or  firewood,  and 
which  is  generally  plentiful  enough  about  most  gentle- 
men's places,  was  used.  In  that  locality  coal  was  costly, 
and  not  so  effective  in  this  case  as  wood :  the  latter  also 
affording  in  burning  a  desirable  quantity  of  potash.  The 
site  for  the  fire  being  ready,  a  little  stack  of  wood  was 
formed  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  cone- 
like to  the  heiglit  of  o  feet,  beginning  with  a  few  dry 
faggots  in  the  middle,  and  finishing  with  stronger  junks 
of  wood  round  the  outside.  All  round  this  stack  of  wood 
a  coating  of  the  clay  was  laid  on  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot.  It  was  found  best  to  pack  it  on  in  lumps  as  it  was 
turned  out  of  the  trench.  When  this  was  done  the  wood 
was  set  fire  to  at  the  centre,  and  long  ere  the  wood  was 
all  consumed  the  clay  caught  fire  and  burned  freely.  As 
soon  as  the  first  layer  was  nearly  burned  through  another 
layer  was  added  all  round,  which  in  its  turn  soon  burned 
through  also.  The  fire  was  then  broken  down  with  a 
strong  iron-handled  hoe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  adding 
more  wood  to  quicken  the  fire,  and  enlarging  the  basis  of 
operations.  After  the  fire  was  thus  set  agoing  the  wood 
was  of  necessity  laid  horizontally  over  the  burning  heap, 
putting  the  strongest  pieces  of  wood  next  the  burning 
mass,  and  finishing  off  the  layer  with  the  smallest,  to 
prevent  the  clay  from  lying  too  closely  to  the  wood  and 
obstructing  the  draught  necessary  to  combustion. 

In  the  meantime  trenches  were  opened  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  quarter,  and  the  clay  taken  out,  as  already 
described  in  making  the  site  for  the  fire,  and  forwarded 
to  the  fire,  there  being  the  solid  undisturbed  surface  to 
wheel  it  over,  and  the  distance  lessened  as  the  fire  be- 
came larger  and  required  more  feeding.  But  to  return 
to  the  fire.  When  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  break  it 
down  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  base,  and  increas- 
ing its  capacity  for  consuming  the  clay,  another  layer  of 
wood  was  added,  and  then  a  layer  of  clay  over  the 
surface,  and  all  round  the  outside  of  the  heap.  After 
this,  as  the  layer  of  clay  was  burned  through,  another 
was  packed  on  all  over  and  round  without  any  wood,  and 
so  on  with  two  or  three  layers,  till  it  became  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  base  of  the  fire,  by  drawing  it  down  from 
the  top,  then  more  wood  was  added  ;  and  from  the  great 
power  which  the  fire  attains  it  is  necessary  to  have  ■ 
plenty  of  clay  and  men  at  hand  to  cover  over  the  wood 
quickly,  or  it  would  be  consumed  without  doing  much 
good  ;  and  so  this  process  was  continued  till  the  necessary 
quantity  was  burned.  I  have  frequently  had  three  great 
fires  going  at  a  time,  on  to  the  tops  of  which  I  have 
wheeled  layers  of  clay  to  the  thickness  of  3  feet  and  more 
at  a  time.  When  the  fire  became  powerful  it  formed  a 
solid  pile  of  fire,  tvhich  very  soon  worked  its  wa}'  through 
thick  and  successive  layers  of  clay,  transforming  what 
was  once  an  insoluble,  wet,  tenacious  paste,  into  a  heap 
of  material  greatly  altered  in  its  mechanical  properties, 
and  with  a  great  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  ammonia, 
besides  being  mixed  with  charred  wood  and  potash. 

As  soon  as  the.  heap  was  sufficiently  cool  to  be  moved 
No.  748.— Vox,.  XXIX.,  Old  Sbbies. 
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it  was  wheeled  back  over  the  surface  of  the  quarter  and  regu- 
larly spread,  aud  the  large  lumps  broken-up.  On  the  surface  of 
all  was  wheeled  a  garden  rubbish-heap,  rotteu  leaves,  road-sorap- 
ings,  dung,  and  any  other  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  could  be 
obtained.  A  trench  was  then  opened  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
and  the  whole  was  turned  over  and  mixed  the  same  as  is  done 
with  a  compost-heap,  to  the  depth  of  the  original  clay,  which 
was  forked-up  as  well  as  it  would  allow  at  the  bottom  of  each 
trench-  This  formed  a  staple  on  which  almost  any  crop  that 
could  be  put  on  it  in  the  way  of  vegetables  grew  with  such  a 
luxuriance  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled  either  before  or  since. 
I  have  seen  Brussels  Sprouts  over  4  feet  in  height,  studded  with 
hard  sprouts  more  like  a  rope  of  Onions  than  anything  else. 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  &e.,  were  amazingly  fine  crops.  One  quarter 
which  I  burned  iu  1854  had  the  finest  crop  of  Carrots  that 
could  be  desired,  and  to  have  attempted  such  a  crop  ou  it 
previous  to  its  being  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  would 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  expense  attending  such  an  operation  as  that  just  described, 
will,  of  course,  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  such  a  matter 
may  concern.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  give  no  accurate 
estimate  of  the  expense  per  acre,  as  no  account  was  kept  of  the 
cost.  This,  however,  I  know,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  some 
might  imagine.  In  my  case,  with  the  exception  of  two  extra 
labourers  tlie  first  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  the  whole  of 
the  work  was  done  in  tlie  autumn  and  winter  by  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  men  for  the  place,  and  the  money  value  of  the  wood 
consumed  was  not  wortli  thinking  of,  as  it  was  simply  such  as 
was  fit  only  for  firewood.  I  feel  convinced  there  is  no  other 
way  of  overcoming  so  well  the  dilllculties  and  unprofitable  labour 
connected  with  such  a  soil. — David  Thomson,  Archerfield 
Gardens. 


KEEPING  ICE. 


AnOTJT  this  time  last  year  this  campaign  concluded  in  articles 
of  peace,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  all,  and  to  the  good 
of  our  readers.  Much  of  prejudice  and  preconceived  notions 
was  removed,  and  the  practice  and  science  of  the  question  were 
proved  and  vindicated  the  one  by  the  other. 

The  subject  being  a  very  cold  one,  I  take  it  the  temperature  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  strife  is  by  this  time  sufficiently  near 
"  temperate"  to  admit  of  the  chronicles  of  the  campaign  being 
written  by  one  of  the  combatants.  But  that  was  not  what 
induced  me  to  write  about  ice  to-day,  for  I  had  not  the  smallest 
intention  to  blunt  a  pen  on  it  this  season  until  the  middle  of 
■January;  but  having  read  the  article  on  "  American  Ice-houses" 
at  page  31,  as  extracted  from  the  Canadian  AgricuUtirist,  I 
have  ewerved  from  my  purpose;  more  especially  because  an 
innocent  gentleman,  whose  good  opinion  I  am  very  jealous  about, 
has  been  led  into  a  mistake  about  my  views  on  ice-keeping  by 
one  of  those  common  blunders  which  none  of  us  can  account  for. 

Mr.  J .  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone,  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  is  the  gentleman  I  allude  to.  He  was  not  a  reader 
of  the  first  volumes  of  the  old  Cottage  Gaebeneb,  where  is 
recorded  the  reason  why  we  drifted  into  that  war.  The  "  why" 
ij  briefly  this. 

Tlie  old  ice-house  at  Shrubland  Park,  iu  a  steep  bank  of  pure 
white  sand  of  very  great  depth,  never  did  keep  ice  since  it  was 
made,  about  the  time  the  Duke  of  York  reviewed  the  volunteers 
ihere,  which  the  first  baronet  of  Shrubland  raised  to  resist  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  first  Napoleon.  My  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  then  from  Higiiclere,  introduced  the  ice-stack  system 
about  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  since,  and  was  very  success- 
ful with  it.  He  told  me  it  would  be  of  no  use  trusting  to  the 
old  ice-house,  nor  did  I,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  the  ice- 
stack  never  failed  once ;  and  we  never  reached  the  bottom  of  it 
in  any  one  year  till  the  foundation  had  to  be  regulated  for  the 
next  start. 

'I'liis  ice-house,  however,  was  filled  and  used  as  a  game- 
larder  aud  kitchen-garden  preserve,  just  as  the  Canadian  farm 
lias  it.  I  had  not  the  least  merit  as  regards  the  ice-stack  ;  I  did 
It  exactly  as  Mr.  Lindsay  told  me.  The  expense  of  forming  it  and 
abtaiuing  the  ice  daily  from  it  for  three  or  four  months  was  not 
one-half  so  much  as  that  of  putting  the  ice  into  and  taking  it 
out  of  the  ice-house,  from  wliich  a  bucket  of  ice  was  never  drawn 
in  my  time. 

When  my  tether  was  nearly  run  at  Shrubland,  a  great  landed 
gentleman,  the  owner  of  Helmingham  Hall,  in  SuiFolk,  who  had 
just  fiuished  a  new  castle  in  Cheshire,  told  me  his  architect  made 


him  an  ice-house  there  all  above-ground,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated from  end  to  end,  and  that  ice  kept  better  in  that  way  than 
by  the  old  plan.  I  ventilated  the  old  house,  which  never  would 
keep  ice,  and  for  the  next  three  years  it  kept  the  ice  just  as  well 
as  the  stack  ;  so  I  had  no  merit  in  the  question  at  all,  unless  it 
was  to  battle  with  prejudice  against  scientific  truth,  as  I  always 
did  and  will  do. 

The  ice-house  which  Mr.  ToUemache's  architect  made — J.  Tol- 
lemache,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Cheshire — is  as  near  as  possible  like  the 
American  ice-house  transferred  to  our  columns  the  week  before 
last — so  near,  indeed,  that  the  said  architect  must  have  had  his 
notions  from  Canada,  or  else  the  Canadians  had  a  leaf  out  of 
TuE  Cottage  Gaedeneb  some  dozen  years  since.  But  neither 
Mr.  ToUemache's  architect,  nor  the  Canadian  farmers,  nor  yet 
your  humble  servant,  ever  said  one  word  about  ventilating  ice 
at  all,  and  there  was  where  all  the  cause  of  the  war  lay,  and 
through  that  lucky  mistake  the  war  had  room  and  scope  enough 
to  last  for  twelve  years. 

I  saw  how  the  tide  was  likely  to  flood  the  cellars  and  the 
cobwebs,  and  I  went  quietly  and  put  it  on  the  record  as  early  as 
1851,  that  in  all  this  ventilation  no  particle  of  air  must  reach  the 
ice.  In  Vol.  V.,  page  118,  for  December  the  5th,  1851,  you  wUl 
find  it  written  thus  : — "  Currents  of  air  to  carry  off  the  vapours 
arising  from  the  slow  melting  of  the  ice  are  the  prime  considera- 
tion iu  ice-keeping ;  and  confining  the  passages  by  any  means 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  these  vapours  is  a  fertile  source  of 
waste  and  extravagance.  Those  who  have  read  the  way  in 
which  this  was  proved  and  explained,  may  be  curious  to  know 
whether  we  have  since  made  any  alteration  or  improvement  in 
the  plan.  To  which  I  may  reply,  None  whatever.  There  has 
been  a  strong  current  of  air  passing  over  the  ice  day  and  night, 
summer  aud  winter,  ever  since;  but  some  hare  misunderstood  ■ 
the  plan  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  air-vxirrents  are  alloived 
to  reach  the  ice  itself."  That  was  the  lucky  mistake  which 
brought  so  much  and  such  good  grist  to  my  mill,  and  did  I 
not  grind  it  as  well  as  any  ice  was  ever  ground,  or  pounded  by 
pond  or  brook  ? 

"To  suppose  that  air-currents  were  allowed  to  reach  the  ice  itself. 
That,  indeed,  would  be  worse  than  the  whole  mode  of  stifling,  by 
which  so  much  ice  was  formerly  wasted."     Of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Nuneham  Park,  gave  a  plan  this  time  last  year 
(Vol.  XXVII.,  page  379),  of  an  ice-house,  ventilated  as  I  de- 
scribed then,  1851,  but  not  quite  so  efficient.  Mr.  Bailey  calls  it 
an  American  plan  that  is  in  use  at  Lord  Lilford's,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Lord  Jersey's,  in  Oxfordshire,  "  for  carrying  ofi' 
the  condensed  moisture,  which  hourly  would  be  exerting  its 
wasting  influence  on  the  ice."  That  is  to  say,  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  ToUemache's  architect  built  the  ice-house  in  Cheshire 
was  applied  by  these  noble  lords  and  their  agents  to  the  old  ice- 
house, just  as  was  done  at  Shrubland  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  with  the  same  result. 

You  will  see  by  the  plan  that  these  noblemen  did  not  adopt 
the  marrow  of  the  American  plan,  by  not  letting  off  the  air  by 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  the  crown  of  the  arch  over  the  ice, 
so  they  have  to  regulate  the  ventilation  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  But  the  Canadian  of  this,  our  current  Volume,  page 
31,  has  it  in  the  true  American  style  ;  but  from  that  description 
those  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  fashions 
of  ice-houses  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  whole 
process.  I  recommended  the  architect's  plan  very  much  at  the 
time  ;  also,  the  conversion  of  the  old  ice-house  to  that  principle  ; 
and  there  is  another  most  useful  feature  attached  to  this  present 
Canadian  ice-house  which  it  would  be  treason  on  the  part  of  a 
captain  not  to  recommend  and  bring  more  prominently  before 
us,  if  only  to  prevent  another  twelve-years  war  on  a  wrong 
scent :  therefore,  1  do  hereby  recommend  with  all  my  force,  that 
ice-houses  should  henceforth  be  built  in  this  country  above- 
ground,  and  on  the  plan  and  principle  of  that  Canadian  ice- 
house at  page  31  of  this  Volume  of  the  Journal.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  to  preserve  ice  in  Canada  than  in  England,  seeing 
the  summers  there  are  so  much  warmer  than  with  us. 

The  ice-houee  in  Cheshire  was  built  aboveground  like  a 
cottage  so  much  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  with  brick  walls, 
two  end  gables,  and  a  span-roof.  The  ice  was  fiUed-in  to  the 
height  of  the  side  walls,  and  was  covered  with  straw  ;  the  whole 
space  in  the  roof  was  empty,  and  a  ventilator  in  each  gable,  near 
the  ridge,  secured  a  current  of  air  through  the  empty  space 
from  end  to  end  without  touching  the  ice  at  all,  for  warm  air 
will  never  sink  an  inch  into  a  cooler  stratum,  if  it  has  a  free 
course  ou  the  higher  level,  as  in  that  instance. 
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The  present  Canadian-house  is  on  a  slope;  it  is  18  feet  long, 
15  feet  wide,  and  1-1  feet  deep,  with  the  bottom  1  or  5  feet  sunk 
in  the  earth.  The  filling,  or  ice,  is  up  to  the  hfifjht  of  the  walls, 
then  a  straw  covering  on  the  ice,  and  above  tlic  straw  6  feet  ot 
empty  space  under  the  span-roof,  to  speak  in  garden  language.  A 
ventilator  is  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof  at  one  end,  and  a  door  in 
the  bottom  of  tho  wall  at  the  other  end,  and  just  within  the 
door  a  four-feet-stjuave  space  is  fcnced-off  from  tlie  ice,  that  space 
hoing  open  as  higli  as  11.  feet,  the  top  of  the  ice,  and  thou  oom- 
mnnieating  with  the  six-feet  empty  space  over  tlie  ice. 

Now,  that  empty  space  at  the  end  of  the  ice-house  is  the 
Canadian  dairy  and  store-room  for  things  requiring  to  be  kept 
cool,  and  tlie  door  into  the  dairy  is  opened  on  an  average — say 
80  many  tunes  a-day.  Every  time  that  door  is  opened  a 
volume  of  hot  air,  sometimes  at  96",  4  feet  square,  rushes  into 
the  ice-house,  then  up  the  "shaft"  It  feet,  and  along  the  top 
over  the  ice  to  tlie  ventilator  in  the  ridge  at  the  other  end,  yet 
that  large  volume  of  hot  air  so  passing  from  tlie  very  bottom  of 
the  ice  at  one  end  to  the  top,  and  along  the  top  to  the  other  end, 
does  not  affect  the  ice  in  tlie  least— that  is  to  say,  a  column  -tfeet 
square  and  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height  is  only  separated  by 
a  covering  of  G  inches  in  thickness  of  sawdust,  and  so  much 
straw  from  the  ice,  and  yet  the  farmer  tells  his  brother  pro- 
prietors from  actual  experience,  and  through  their  own  organ, 
tlie  Canadian  Agriculturist,  tliat  an  ice-house  constructed  in 
tliat  manner  "  is  one  of  the  best  investments  for  a  farmer." 

But  an  entirely  new  turn  has  just  taken  place  on  the  question 
of  ice-keeping.  Many  people  have  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
they  could  keep  a  few  loads  of  ice  in  a  stack,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in 
some  kind  of  underground  contrivance.  There  are  three  such 
attempts  on  my  books  from  my  own  part  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  the  same  tale  has  been  told  at  our  office — all  a  dead 
failure,  of  course,  and  all  also  arising  from  this  driving  of  warm 
air  full  against  tlie  heaps  of  ice.  Now,  I  must  say  in  earnest 
that  to  attempt  to  preserve  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  loads  of  ice 
13  only  tlirowing  money  under  the  ice.  I  said  fifty  loads  a-e 
about  the  smallest  quantity  that  should  be  tried  ;  but  I  was 
very  wrong  in  the  calculation — I  forgot  the  diS'erence  between 
a  load  of  ice  and  a  load  of  sand.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
quantity  of  ice  that  should  be  in  a  load  of  it  ? 

As  far  as  I  know,  a  load  of  ice  is  no  given  quantity  at  all. 
A  Scotch  cart  will  carry  as  much  in  one  load  as  two  of  many 
Englisli  carts.  Wiien  I  said  fifty  loads  of  ice  I  meant  the  bulk 
of  fifty  loads  of  sand  or  fifty  solid  yards.  The  probabihty  is 
that  it  would  need  seventy-five  common  cartloads  of  ice  to  make 
the  fifty  loads,  or  fifty  solid  yards  in  ray  calculation.  But  sup- 
pose you  start  with  sixty  fair  good  loads  of  it  for  a  trial.  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  the  packing  of  it,  or  the  openings  to 
get  to  it  and  from  it,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  thoroughly 
good  hand  at  that  branch  by  previous  experience. 

If  you  calculate  the  capacity  of  that  Canadian  ice-house — the 
good-investment-house — it  will  make  you  open  your  eyes  if  your 
notions  are  under  a  hundred  loads  in  a  lump.  Just  calculate 
how  many  solid  yards  or  loads  are  in  18  feet  by  15  feet,  and 
14  feet,  the  dimensions  of  the  said  house,  and  then  take  from 
it  the  quantity  made  by  4  feet  square  and  1 1  feet  in  depth,  and 
you  will  find  the  quantity  of  ice  is  comparatively  enormous. 

After  all,  ten  to  one  if  that  Canadian  l?.ndholder  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  and,  if  he  is,  he  only  followed  the  best  practice  of 
my  countrymen  to  a  better  issue  ;  for,  if  you  recollect,  that 
Scotch  gentleman  whose  good  opinion  I  am  so  particular  about 
— Mr.  Andereon,  of  Meadow  Bank,  told  us  about  this  time 
last  year  that  the  best  eontricance  he  had  seen  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  had  four  hundred  loads  of  ice  in  it,  and  their  carts 
there  and  their  Clydesdale  horses  are  much  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  we  could  find  in  England.  That  was,  indeed,  the 
best  contrivance  we  had  in  the  whole  campaign — a  kind  of 
rustic  shed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall ;  but  recollect,  the  walls 
in  Scotland  are  of  stone,  and  are  so  much  thicker  and  so  much 
better  for  putting  ice  against  than  brick  walls — that  should  be 
allowed  for  in  the  calculation. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  bricks  are  the  very  worst  of  materials 
to  put  ice  against ;  they  absorb  moisture  fast  and  keep  it  as  long 
afterwards  as  there  is  any  damp  or  wet  within  the  influence  of 
their  sucking  powers.  But  just  think  of  the  diilorence  between 
twenty  Enghsli  csrtloads  and  four  hundred  loads  out  of  a  Scotoli 
cart !  I  have  kept  under  a  hundred  good  cartloads  in  a  stack 
till  ice  came  again  ;  and  the  expense  of  harvesting  it  could  not 
be  much  more  per  hundred  than  where  tlie  four  hundred  loads 
were  put,  for  the  carts  took  it  to  the  spot.  D.  Beaton. 


FLOWERS  OP  THE  LAST  SEASON. 

GUEENHOUSE  PKLARGONIUMS. 
Tn  those  railroad  days  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  things 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  go.  Kvery  one  eecms  pushing  on  at 
express  speed.  Competition  is  endless  ;  and  we  have  hardly 
time  to  take  our  cup  of  colIVe  beloro  the  bell  ring^  and  we  are 
off  again,  protesting  all  the  while  that  it  is  very  hard  lines  to  be 
allowed  no  breathing  time.  It  is  so,  I  am  sure,  in  gardening. 
One  set  of  now  dowers  is  hardly  grown,  notes  taken  of  theui, 
and  determination  to  let  all  the  world  (because,  of  course,  any 
one  who  is  somebody  reads  The  Journal  of  HoRTicni.TUiiE), 
know  about  them,  when  lo !  another  little  lot  comes  in  to  put 
their  noses  out  of  joint;  and  I  am  sure  if  tlowers  were  all 
sensitive  plants,  they  would  feel  quite  as  sulky  as  does  Master 
Knickerbocker  when  he  finds  tho  baby  boy  with  which  he  was 
so  delighted  at  first  has  absorbed  the  attention  which  he  alone 
formerly  received.  It  seems  a  long  while  ago  since  the  Pelar- 
goniums of  which  I  now  write  were  exhibited  as  seedlings  ;  and 
I  believe  in  the  present  instance  this  feeling  is  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  seeiilings  of  last  season. 
We  do  not  much  care  to  know  about  anything,  good  though  it 
may  be,  when  we  know  that  there  is  something  much  better  of 
the  same  sort  coming  on  ;  and  the  year  lSGl-6"i  was  not  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums, although  there  were  some  flowers  of  real  merit  amongst 
them. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the 
Koyal  Nursery,  Slough,  stands  Al  as  the  letter-out  of  new 
Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  Dobeon  &  Sons  being  the  only  other 
firm  from  whom  they  emanate,  they  only  lettiiig-out  their  own 
seedlings  ;  while  Mr.  Turner,  in  addition  to  those  he  raiscK 
himself,  has  on  his  list  the  flowers  of  those  well-known  raisers 
S.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq,  of  Reading,  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer 
Manor,  and  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth.  It 
is  of  their  flowers,  then,  that  I  now  specially  write,  as  Mr. 
Turner  has  most  kindly  every  year  furnished  me  with  plants,  and 
thus  given  me  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  then;  merits  which 
I  should  not  have  otherwise  had. 

Tlie  gradually-widening  circle  of  Pelargoniums  has  now  reached 
four  distinct  sorts— the  Large-flowering,  Fancies,  Spotted,  and 
French  or  Bizarre — odd-looking  flowers,  which,  however,  tend 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  house  from  their  profusion  of  bloom. 
The  first-named  class  being,  however,  I  think,  the  more  general 
favourites,  instead  of  naming  all  those  which  were  sent  out  iu 
the  autumn  of  ISGl,  I  shall  rather  select  those  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  any  peculior  merit. 

LAIIGE-FLOWBEIKO    PELAKOO'IUMS. 

Arcturus  (Beck),  this  is  one  of  those  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
which  are  always  attractive.  The  petals  were  well  held  together, 
and  not  inclined,  as  some  are,  to  become  loose  and  open. 

Alba  Regina  (Beck),  a  pretty  flower  of  Fairest-of-the-Fair 
style  of  growth.  With  me  the  blooms  were  small,  although  the 
colour  was  very  pleasing. 

Celeste  (Hoyle),  this  was  one  of  the  most  novel  of  the  new 
flowers,  the  colour  being  a  brilliant  orange  maroon  with  clear 
white  centre.  A  fine  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  in  one  of  his  collections,  and  was  greatly  admired._ 
With  me  it  had  an  inclination  to  crumple  in  the  top  petals.  If 
this  defect  should  disappear  it  mil  bo  a  great  addition,  owing  to 
the  beauty  of  its  colour. 

Mrs.  Uoyle  (Iloyle),  another  very  beautiful  light  flower  ;  the 
colour  a  sort  of  light  violet  rose;  small  black  spot  on  the  top 
petals.     A  larje  and  free-flowering  variety. 

Princetta  (Hoyle),  one  of  those  painted  flowers  which  are  to 
my  mind  so  very  attractive,  and  tliis  was  a  fine  variety  of  the 
kind;  very  dark"  top  petals,  in  fact,  rich  glossy  black,  with  u 
narrow  crimson  margin;  lower  petals  richly  painted  with  roao 
and  dark  red. 

Sylph  (Besk),  a  nice,  neat-looking  flower  ;  white  ground,  with 
purple  on  top  petals. 

Lord  Chancellor  (Foster),  a  nicely-shaped  flower  ;  the  lower 
petals  richly  painted;  the  top  ones  dark  maroon;  centre  of 
flower  white. 

Patroness  (Turner),  a  large  white  flower,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Ariel ;  crimson  spot  on  top  petals.  Tho  habit  of  this 
plant  IS  excellent. 

SPOTTED    TELARGONIUMS. 

Ci/rax  (Hoyle),  lower  petals  rosy  lilac,  maroon  spots  ;  centre 
of  flower  white. 
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Diophantus  (Turner),  a  large  showy  flower,  bright  red  -with 
maroon  spota,  but  apt  to  run  we  think. 

Leo  (Hoyle),  bright  orange  roae.  A  dark  and  showy-looking 
variety. 

Mira  (Beck),  rose  with  white  edges,  black  spots  on  the  five 
petals.     A  very  free  and  pretty  variety. 

PANCT   PELARGONIUMS. 

Emperor  of  Morocco  (Turner),  rich  mulberry,  lilac  throat  and 
edges;  fine  form  and  subatauce.  A  very  dark  and  striking 
variety. 

First  Favourite  (Turner),  deep  rich  maroon,  with  white  throat 
and  margin.     Very  pretty  and  somewhat  new  in  colour.    • 

Undine  (Turner),  a  large  rosy  lake,  with  light  throat  and 
edges.     Very  fine  show  flower. 

These  are,  I  think,  amongst  the  best  of  laat  year's  flowers  ;  and 
now,  as  I  look  at  the  weeding  process  that  has  taken  place  in 
my  little  tumble-down  greenhouse,  and  see  how  few  of  the  large 
batch  of  last  year  I  have  kept,  and  watch  with  some  degree  of 
interest  my  thirty  or  forty  new  varieties  which,  through  the 
kindneas  of  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Dobaon,  I  see  now  pushing 
their  way  on  my  shelves,  I  wonder  what  their  fate  will  be — 
whether  the  observations  of  cynical  critica  on  the  new  ones  were 
true,  that  they  were  so  dressed  and  handled,  that  it  would  be 
no  more  possible  to  i-ecognise  them  when  under  difl'erent  hands 
than  it  would  be  to  recognise  the  old  dowager  when,  iier  false 
hair,  and  teeth,  and  rouge  laid  aside,  she  appears  rather  fitted 
for  bein^  a  member  of  tliat  "  ugly  club,"  immortalised  by  the 
"  Spectator."  I  do  not  believe  in  such  saur  k,-aut  remark?,  and 
look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  seeing  ench  beauteous  novelty 
expanding  its  charms  before  my  eyes.  Still,  if  it  be  so,  it  shall 
be  duly  chronicled,  my  simple  object  being  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation, so  far  as  my  own  judgment  goes,  on  all  these  various 
matters  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  cause  of  floriculture,  as,  indeed,  every 
other  cause,  from  the  very  highest  of  all,  that  of  the  truth  itself, 
is  better  advanced  by  fair  and  honest  statements  than  by  any 
flattering  or  one-sided  views. — D.,  Deal. 


VENTILATION    OF    HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES. 

Amongst  the  many  topics  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  directed  of  late  years  that  of  ventilation  has  attracted  its 
full  share,  and  treatise  after  treatise  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Sometimes  new  and  startling  theories  are  advanced  but 
to  be  refuted,  and  otlier  theories  in  turn  put  fortii  until,  I  fear,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  air 
are  but  imperfectly  known.  However,  the  spirit  of  inquiring 
abroad  has  elicited  much  useful  information,  and  although  we 
are  far  from  being  perfect  in  the  practice,  an  advance  has  been 
made,  and  inquiry  being  again  afloat  it  is  likely  not  to  rest  until 
some  useful  results  are  secured. 

Taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense  the  term  "  ventilation,"  or 
the  due  admission  and  distribution  of  wholesome  air,  is  more 
important  than  may  at  first  be  supposed.  It  is  also  a  subject  of 
much  greater  difliculty  than  many  imagine.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  our  coal  mines,  and  see  the  lamentable  accidents  that  take 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions that  skill  and  science  could  adopt  to  avert  such  a  calamity. 
But  ventilation  below  ground  is  not  the  subject  for  our  con- 
sideration, our  province  is  fortunately  on  the  surface  ;  but  even 
as  regards  this  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  now  and 
then  extreme  views  are  put  forth. 

Some  years  ago  a  great  authority  in  such  matters,  to  whom 
the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  entrusted, 
startled  the  world  by  propounding  a  new  law  on  the  subject  of 
currents  of  air,  and  some  of  the  law  courts  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  then  building  were  submitted  to  his  mode  of  treating 
them.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  I  remember,  in  one  place 
at  least,  was  that  the  windows  were  closely  fastened  down,  and 
on  the  Judge  complaining  of  the  heat  in  court  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  he  was  told  the  windows  were  purposely  so  fastened 
by  the  designer  of  this  mode  of  ventilation,  on  whicli  hia  lordship 
very  properly  exercised  hia  own  judgment  in  the  matter  by 
directing  his  attendants  with  their  long  wands  to  break  the  glass, 
'ihis  was  done  alike  to  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  court; 
and  the  plan  of  the  popular  champion  of  ventilation  of  some 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  fell  to  the  ground,  and  has  been  since 
yeiierally  condemned,  and  the  old  and  certainly  far-from-improper 


notion  that  vitiated  air  finds  its  way  to  the  top,  and  that  it 
ought  at  once  to  escape  there,  has  been  revired. 

Various  and  manifold  have  been  the  means  adopted  to  attain 
that  end  ;  not  the  least  useful  are  those  simple  contrivances  we 
so  often  see  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  taverns  and  other  placesi 
which  very  often  assume  an  ornamental  shape,  and  sometimes 
also  are  turned  to  account  in  another  way.  By  far  the  prettiest 
feature  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  cofi'ee-room  of  an  inn 
at  Truro.  The  ceihng  of  the  long  room  was  crossed  in  the 
centre  by  a  highly  ornamental  open-work  cast-iron  girder  form- 
ing an  elliptic  arch,  and  in  substance  about  a  foot  thick.  I 
believe,  but  am  not  certain,  that  this  girder  can'ied  a  wall  and 
stack  of  chimnies  above  ;  but  suflice  it  here  to  say  that  its  ap- 
pearance was  good,  adding  importance  to  rather  than  detracting 
from  the  noble  room  it  was  placed  in,  and  I  believe  it  answered  ad- 
mirably.   Doubtless  its  ends  communicated  with  the  outward  air. 

Taking  glass  structures  as  a  whole,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
in  the  generality  of  these  a  certain  influx  and  eiflux  of  air  must 
at  all  times  be  going  on ;  and  in  some  old-fashioned  houses, 
where  the  squares  of  glass  are  small  and  the  interstices  open, 
the  quantities  of  air  admitted  by  such  means  must  be  very 
great,  while,  it  is  needless  to  say,  aa  much  internal  air  must  be 
ejected.  This  influx  and  efflux  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  in  the  temperaturea  in  the  internal  and  external 
air ;  and  assuming  for  argument  that  tlie  occupants  of  the  house 
require  a  night  temperature  of  60",  it  follows  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  outward  air  is  sucked  into  this  house  on  a  cold 
frosty  night  than  on  a  mild  dull  day.  This,  of  course,  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  mode  of  heating  adopted  :  hence  the  more-reeently- 
built  houses  are  a  nearer  approach  to  being  air-tight,  the  over- 
laps being  fewer  and  much  closer,  and  the  framework  made 
to  fit  as  well  aa  it  can  be  made.  But  serious  aa  is  the  loss 
of  heat  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  spoken  of,  if  the 
necessary  warmth  required  by  the  plants  inside  can  be  main- 
tained, there  are  many  plants  which  do  better  in  such  a  position 
than  when  in  a  more  fashionable  and  more  air-tight  dwelling : 
hence  we  often  hear  of  gardeners  lamenting  how  well  certain 
plants  did  in  the  ricketty  old  house  compared  with  what  they 
do  in  the  new  one — and  this  is  no  illusion ;  for  such  plants  as 
require  a  continuous  refreshing  of  pure  air,  its  circulation  cannot 
be  too  great  when  accompanied  with  the  genial  warmth  they 
also  stand  in  need  of.  All  plants  cultivated  in  our  hothouses 
ai-e  nevertheless  not  alike  in  this,  some  requiring  the  close  con- 
fined atmosphere  of  the  atove,  while  others  delight  in  the  more 
open  breeze. 

It  would  be  tedious  in  an  article  of  thia  kind  to  go  into  the 
history  of  each  plant.  Let  us,  therefore,  just  take  a  rough 
survey  of  the  contents  of  an  ordinai-y  plant-stove — such,  for 
instance,  as  we  often  meet  with  in  gardens  that  may  have  two  or 
three  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants.  In  such  a  house  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  some  Ferns,  Orchids,  hard  and  soft  wooded 
plants,  with  bulbs  and  creepers,  and  probably  some  succulent 
plants  as  well.  Xow,  though  the  amount  of  heat  which  each 
of  these  plants  requires  difi'ers  but  little  in  any  case,  that  is 
perhaps  the  only  condition  they  agree  in.  The  other  features 
of  air  and  moisture  difler  widely.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Cactus 
basking  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  compare  this 
with  a  Begonia,  a  Cissus,  or  a  Maranta  occupying  the  plains 
and  densely  shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  tropical  forest ;  while 
midway  between  these  last-named  plants  and  the  open  air,  as 
the  space  above  the  trees  may  be  called,  are  nestled  in  the 
claws  and  forks  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest  some  of  the 
most  lovely  of  our  Orchids,  existing  aa  they  do  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them  at  a  certain  season  when  they  make  their  allotted  growth 
and  progress,  while  at  anotlier  period  the  dryness  of  the  air 
permits  them  to  take  their  allotted  rest  so  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  commence  their  duties  again  with  vigour  at  the  proper 
time.  Compare  these  widely-conflicting  conditions  of  the  jilants 
we  endeavour  to  cultivate,  and  the  wonder  will  cease  that  some 
of  them  do  not  answer  so  well  as  could  be  wished.  A  steady 
uniform  warmth  is  associated  with  an  idea  of  comfort ;  but  it  is 
at  variance  with  all  Nature's-  works,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
received  with  caution.  But  periods  of  steady  treatment  are  as 
necessary  here  aa  elsewhere,  selecting  the  proper  time  from  the 
known  history  of  the  plant  to  give  this.  That  much  is  done 
in  this  way  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  the  mixture  of  subjects  in  an 
ordinary  plant-house  prevents  the  treatment  being  carried  out  to 
the  full  extent  necessary  to  the  individual  welfare  of  each  plant 
contained  therein. 
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Takitii;  anotlier  class  of  plants  occupying  a  glass  structure,  we 
liare  also  very  wule  dissimilarity  of  climates  to  reconcile  in  an 
artificial  abotlo.  Tlio  gales,  might  we  not  call  them  hurricanes  ? 
which  move  the  plants  almost  to  uprooting  them,  that  occupy 
the  crests  of  a  mountain  region  like  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
elsewhere,  dilfer  so  widely  from  the  more  calm  abode  of  plants 
occupying  the  tiat  plains  of  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  tliat  we 
need  not  wonder  at  a  Capo  Heath  being  affected  with  mildew 
when  subjected  to  the  dull  murky  air  of  a  closely-pent-up  house ; 
while  in  the  latter,  such  plants  as  occupy  the  temperate  region 
exempt  from  storm,  and,  jjrobably,  like  the  Calceolaria  and 
Chinese  Trimrose  growing  under  trees,  are  more  at  home  here 
than  when  suhjectod  to  strong  currents  of  air.  That  there  are 
many  iuterinediate  classes  of  plants  is  superfluous  to  admit,  ana 
it  is  from  the  numbers  of -them  and  from  other  sources  that 
our  general  treatment  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  guided.  Let  us 
see  how  this  has  been  done,  or  rather  let  us  see  iu  what  way  the 
best  results  are  likely  to  ensue,  having  reference  to  the  other 
conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  take  an  ordinary  lean-to  house  in  summertime,  we  shall 
see  that  if  it  faces  the  south,  the  amount  of  heat  it  receives  from 
the  bright  glare  of  sunshine  is  immense ;  and  if  no  outlet  be 
made  for  the  escape  of  this  heat,  it  will  speedily  increase  beyond 
the  endurance  of  the  plants  inside. 

An  ordinary  frame  or  pit,  with  the  glass  and  woodwork  fitting 
closely,  speedily  becomes  heated  to  an  inordinate  degree,  and 
many  a  batch  of  Cucumbers  have  fallen  victims  to  not  receiving 
fresh  air  in  time  ;  large  houses,  where  the  volume  of  air  enclosed 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  heating  surface,  become  heated  less 
quickly,  and,  consequently,  the  plants  within  them  suffer  less ; 
80  that  close  attendance  on  the  air  necessary  for  frames  is  an 
important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  gardener  in  chirge.  Thus 
the  amateur  must  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  be  led  to  think 
that  a  small  object  requires  little  attention,  for  in  the  matter  of 
frames  or  pits,  and  houses,  the  former  suffer  most  if  not  attended 
to  in  time.  The  practical  man  knows  this  full  well,  and  he  often 
takes  a  sort  of  half-and-half  precaution,  by  leaving  at  all  limes  a 
little  opening,  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  bright  sunny 
day,  but  enough  to  provide  against  a  little  bright  weather  that 
may  occur  in  his  temporary  absence. 

To  reduce  the  proper  time  of  giving  and  taking  away  air  from 
a  number  of  glass  structures  devoted  to  diilercat  purposes,  to 
anything  like  a  regular  tabular  form  or  scale,  is  to  attempt  to 
revert  to  the  practice  of  our  grandfathers,  whose  adherence  to 
the  figures  of  the  thermometer  has  been  long  since  set  aside. 
So  many  local  and  other  conditions  also  militate  against  this, 
that  we  caniiot  give  even  general  instructions  on  the  matter  with- 
out allowing  for  the  many  exceptions  that  are  likely  to  arise,  not 
the  least  being  the  different  aspects  of  the  structure  requiring  air, 
the  plants  cultivated  therein,  as  well  as  the  time  of  year,  and, 
in  fact,  many  other  considerations  of  a  similar  character.  Thus, 
a  lean-to  liouse,  or  a  frame,  facing  the  south-east,  will  require 
air  to  be  admitted  long  before  a  similar  structure  that  faces  the 
south-west  will  want  it.  So,  also,  the  proper  time  for  shutting-up 
the  one  will  be  long  before  that  of  the  other. 

Some  other  conditions  also  must  be  considered,  and  some 
classes  of  houses  require  less  air  to  be  given  them  than  others. 
A  span-roofed  house,  with  the  gable  facing  the  south  heats  much 
less  quickly  than  a  lean-to ;  while  amongst  the  latter  a  Grape- 
house,  with  the  roof  well  covered  with  foliage,  is  much  slower 
in  becoming  hot  than  one  less  covered.  The  condition  of  the 
external  air  must,  in  a  great  measure,  determine  the  time  and 
circumstance  of  giving  air,  and  the  character  of  the  heating 
apparatus  has  also  its  full  share  of  influence  ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  in  general  the  greatest  number  of  plants  in  a  growing 
condition  benefit  most  by  plentiful  admissions  of  external  air, 
tempered,  in  some  measure,  before  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
but  that  such  admissions  are  at  the  expense  of  the  heating 
apparatus.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  save  the  latter,  that 
most  houses  requiring  artificial  heat  are  shut-up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  shut-in  as  large  an  amount  of  sun  heat  as 
possible.  The  heat  shut-in  may  often  be  from  20°  to  30'  more 
than  the  minimum  night  temperature. 

Many  other  considerations  often  have  to  be  attended  to,  the 
expense  of  fuel  being  a  great  inducement  to  shut-in  as  much  sun 
heat  as  the  plants  will  bear  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  frame  plants  not 
receiving  heat  from  other  than  the  fermenting  material  of  the  bed, 
itis  advisable  toehut-upearly  in  order  to  save  all  the  heat.  Cover- 
ing the  glass  over  soon  after  with  mats  on  an  extremely  frosty  after- 
noon will,  iu  a  measure,  prevent  the  escape  of  much  of  the  heat. 


Houses,  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coal  or  other  boating 
material,  may  be  treated  in  like  manner ;  the  character  of  the 
outward  air  and  the  appearance  of  the  evening  determining 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  I  may,  liowevei',  say  that  in  very 
severe  weather,  there  is  no  liarm  in  almost  all  houses  being 
allowed  to  fall  from  5"  to  8°  lower  than  what  at  other  times  is 
regarded  as  their  standard. 

Greenhouse  plants  will  take  no  particular  harm  at  SC,  nor 
those  of  the  stove  at  50°,  while  in  milder  weather  they  may 
be  10°  higher. 

I  only  point  out  these  facts  to  the  inexperienced,  but  they 
must  not  take  any  further  liberties  until  they  have  learned  by 
experience  how  much  plants  will  bear. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  garden  structure  requiring 
the  least  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  given,  is  the  cutting-frame  or 
propagating-house  ;  a  close  confined  atmosphere  favouring  the 
formation  of  new  roots.  A  Fern-house  also  requires  little  air, 
and  so  does  one  devoted  ■  to  the  growth  of  Orchids ;  while 
Pines,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons,  being  tropical  fruits,  require 
much  less  than  those  from  tlie  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  ; 
but  the  time,  and  mode  of  giving  air,  the  quantity,  and  many 
other  particulars  are  too  much  for  the  present  communication, 
so  I  must  defer  noticing  them  until  another  opportunity. 

J.  RoBSON. 


HOETICULTUEAL   SHOWS    IN  THE  NOETH 
OP  lEELAND. 

At  page  25  of  The  Journal  op  noRTicuLTTBE,  "A  Pkac- 
TiCAi  Gakdenee"  communicates  some  strictures  on  horticul- 
tural shows  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Lest  some  of  your  readers 
should  form  a  bad  opinion  of  us  here,  I  trouble  you  with  the 
following  remarks. 

He  says  he  was  desirous  of  advancing  the  interests  of  horti- 
culture in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  was  dis- 
qualified from  attending  one  show  from  the  fact  of  his  employer 
not  being  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Society,  and  blames  the 
Committee,  some  of  them  gentlemen's  gardeners,  for  it. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  gardeners  are  not  recognised  at  the 
shows  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England.  The  plants  are  not 
entered  iu  their  names,  neither  do  their  names  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  award  cards.  The  societies  are  kept  up  by  annual 
subscriptions,  and,  to  insure  an  interest  being  taken  in  the 
exhibitions,  none  but  subscribers  are  qualified  to  compete. 
Surely  "A  Peactical  GAiiorNER"  can  find  no  fault  with  this, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  local  horticul- 
ture, the  only  object  local  societies  aim  at. 

Speaking  of  another  Society,  he  objects  because  he  was  not 
permitted  to  carry  off  more  than  one  prize  in  Bach  class.  Every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  horticultural  societies  is  aware  of  the 
universality  of  a  rule  to  this  effect.  He  is  dissatisfied  also, 
because  the  second  best  dishes  or  collections  were  awarded 
second  prize,  "no  matter  how  inferior."  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Committee  but  of  the  Judges,  who,  in  all  cases,  are 
authorised  to  withhold  prizes  should  the  subjects  not  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  But,  it  fortunately  happened  on  this  occasion, 
the  Judges  were  of  a  more  liberal  mind  than  "A  Peactical 
Gaede>'ek,"  and  did  award  the  prizes,  as  an  inducement  to 
further  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardeners. 

AVith  regard  to  the  last  part  of  his  communication.  On  one 
occasion,  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  a  rule  was  enforced  that  all 
prize  fruit  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Society,  but  money 
prizes  more  than  treble  the  value  of  the  fruit  were  offered  as 
inducements  to  competitors.  The  fruit  was  retained  for  a 
special  purpose,  which  was  publicly  known,  end  surely  there 
was  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.  "A  Peactical  Gabdenee" 
might  or  might  not  have  competed  just  as  he  pleased.  This 
happened  some  time  since,  and  was  the  only  occasion  on  whicii 
such  a  rule  was  carried  out  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. — 
IIibeenicus. 


Mistletoe  ox  the  Oak. — Having  read  in  one  of  your  late 
Kumbers  an  article  on  the  Mistletoe,  in  which  you  speak  of  its 
being  rarely  found  on  the  Oak,  and  do  not  name  any  place 
where  it  is  etill  to  be  seen,  I  write  to  tell  you  tliit  there  is  a  fair- 
sized  plant  of  it  growing  on  an  Oak  on  the  land  of  H.  Howarti, 
Esq.,  Thornbury  Castle,  near  Bristol,  and  which  has  been  there 
for  several  years— marvellously  eludinE;  the  ruthless  hand  of 
Chri8fm'.s  decorators. — Coxstaxt  REjunE. 
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COCOA-NUT  FIBEE  DUST  AS  A  COVERING 
FOR  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

I  THIKK  if  your  correspondent,  "J.  M.,"  (page  .32)  were  to 
read  Mr.  Beaton's  remarks  in  the  previous  Number  of  your 
Journal,  page  3,  he  would  discover  that  the  cause  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  refuse  not  becoming  hot  was  its  being  allowed  to  become 
too  dry.  I  have  experienced  a  similar  instance.  Last  spring  1 
covercd-up  my  hot-water  pipes  with  this  refuse,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  wet,  |iartic"!arly  where  in  contact  with  the  pipes,  and  it 
answered  admirably. 

For  the  last  six  weeks  I  liave  not  been  able  to  attend  to  my 
little  propagating-hou^e,  and  ray  man,  who  is  no  gardener, 
suffered  the  refuse  to  become  dry,  and,  consequently,  he  could 
•j*ot  make  it  hot.  On  removing  it,  I  found  about  2  incites  thick 
round  the  pipes  completely  caked,  very  dry,  and  lighter  than 
cork.  I  made  the  whole  quite  wet  with  warm  water,  and  again 
covercd-up  the  pipe=i  about  10  inches  thiclr,  plunging  pots  in  it 
as  before.  I  now  u.id  the  surface  very  little  warmer  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  but  on  lifting  the  pots  steam  imme- 
diately rises,  and  the  stufl'is  very  hot  near  the  pipes. 

In  another  part  of  my  greenhouse  I  filled-up  the  space  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  I  lie  pipes  to  prevent  the  heat 
escaping,  and  then  filled-up  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  even  with 
the  top  of  the  pipes,  making  a  flat  surface,  on  which  I  placed  a 
thill  sheet  of  iron.  On  this  I  spread  cocoa-nut  refuse  about 
3  Indies  thick,  sprinkling  it  with  warm  water  occasionally  to 
keep  it  moist,  and  by  so  doing  I  obtain  an  even  and  regular  heat 
over  the  surface. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  engineer  that  if  this  refuse  is 
made  quite  dry,  it  is  the  best  nonconductor  of  heat  that  could 
he  used  for  covering-up  steam  boilers.  I  have  also  heard  it 
ivcommended  as  a  casing  for  cold  frames  or  pits.  About 
:t  inclies  tliick  will  keep  out  tlie  severest  frost ;  but  it  must  be 
made  quite  dry  and  kept  so.  Gardeners  and  agriculturists  are 
using  tills  cocoa-nut  refuse  very  freely  ;  but  we  shall  probably 
hoar  of  its  being  applied  to  other  purposes  soon. — H.  E. 


It  had  been  formerly  the  practice  there  to  have  the  Globe 
Artichokes  protected,  but  this  had  been  omitted  that  winter. — 
James  Heid. 


CHEAP  CROCUS-HOLDER. 

I  All   unaware  whether  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
liave  ever  seen  the  following  cheap  Ciocus-holder  ;  if  not,  the 
description  may  be  of  some  service  ;  it  is, 
at  all  events,  no  very  costly  experiment 
to  try. 

Take  a  large  sound  Turnip,  and  hollow 
it  out  from  the  bottom,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  allow- 
ing the  rind  to  be  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  all  round  ;  then  bend  a  jjiecc 
of  wire  (zinc  is  best  from  not  corroding) 
into  a  circular  form,  and  place  the  Turnip 
upon  it,  leaves  downwards,  having  pre- 
viously trimmed-off  the  large  ones.  The 
hollow  is  then  to  be  filled  with  silver 
sand,  a  Crocus  root  planted  therein,  and 
t'lree  wires  or  strings  attached  to  the 
ring  to  support  the  whole  upon  a  hook 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window- 
frame.  Tile  sand  being  kept  moist,  the 
Turnip  will  soon  shoot-out  leaves,  which, 
turning  upwards,  in  a  short  time  com- 
pletely hide  the  root,  and  present  a  pretty 
and  novel   appearance  during  the   winter   season.  —  A  Coeee- 

:a'ON0ENT. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES    NOT   QUITE  HARDY. 

I  CAN  testify  that  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  not  able  to  stand  a 
very  severe  frost  unless  protection  be  used.  I  well  recollect 
having  in  my  apprentice  years — it  must  be  at  least  twenty  years 
Mgo — seen  all  the  plants  in  a  large  quarter  of  the  garden  destroyed 
by  the  frost,  which  was  very  severe  that  winter.  The  plants 
had  no  protection.  TliC  soil  iu  which  they  were  growing  was 
IV  very  light,  gravelly,  dry,  porous  loam,  upon  a  sandstone  sub- 
soil, with  an  angle  of  about  25°  to  the  north,  situated  six  miles 
and  a  half  west  of  Edinburgh. 

So  fnr  as  I  tlien  could  judge,  those  plants  must  have  occupied 
tup  same  ground  for  several  years,  the  stools  bein?  very  large 
and  producing  a  very  large  qumtity  of  excellent  heads. 


INFLUENCE  OF  POLLEN  ON  THE 
APPEARANCE  OF  SEED. 

Few  facts  in  vegetable  physiology  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  well-ascertained  influence  of  the  pollen  of  one  species  or 
variety  on  the  seed  and  fruit  of  another  species  or  variety 
whilst  still  attached  to  the  female  plant.  There  are  several  old 
accounts,  and  the  case  has  been  well  proved  by  Gartner  of  the 
colour  of  the  pea  in  one  variety  ot  the  Garden  Pea,  being 
changed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  pollen  of  another  differently- 
coloured  variety.  So,  again,  the  famous  St.  Valery  Apple  tree 
produces  many  different  kinds  of  fruit,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pollen  used  j  for  the  singidarly-constructed  flowers  yield 
no  pollen,  and  they  are  annually  fertilised  by  a  party  of  French 
girls,  who  bring  pollen  from  other  trees,  and  mark  with  ribbons 
the  flowers  thus  fertilised.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Beaton  gave 
an  analagoua  case,  far  more  remarkable  than  any  hitherto  re- 
corded, for  he  showed  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  that 
the  pollen  of  one  species  acted  on  the  footstalk  of  the  seed- 
capsule  of  another  species,  and  caused  it  slowly  to  assume  a 
position  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  plant,  and  have  vainly  spent  an  hour  in  trying 
to  find  the  passage,  though  I  am  sure  I  marked  it.  Will  Mr. 
Beaton  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  the  statement  ?  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  worth  repetition.  If  he  grant  this  favour,  will  he 
inform  us  whether  his  observations  were  made  on  several 
flowers,  and  during  one  or  more  years  ?  I  remember  some  difli- 
culty  in  finding  the  name  of  the  plant  in  such  calalogacs  as  I 
happened  to  have  at  hand,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  had, 
like  too  many  plants,  more  names  than  one. — Chables  Daewik. 

[In  answering  Mr.  Darwin's  question,  allow  me,  first,  to  clear 
myself  of  any  participation  in  his  opening  remark,  that  "  Few 
facts  in  vegetable  physiology  are  more  remarkable  than  the  well- 
ascertained  influence  of  the  pollen  of  one  species  or  variety  on 
the  seed  and  fruit  of  another  species  or  variety  while  still 
attached  to  the  female  plant."  Giirtner  never  proved  that — he 
only  asserted  it ;  and  when  he  was  pushed  to  the  proof,  he 
lowered  his  sails,  made  a  second  edition  of  his  great  work,  and 
confessed  many  of  ids  errors. 

The  most  practical  cross-breeder  who  has  yet  appeared  has 
stated  "  GUrtner's  report  of  the  cross-bred  seed  he  has  obtained, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  enumeration  of  tlie  crosses  he  has  tried 
to  ohtain."  And  with  regard  to  very  many  of  the  cases  of 
impregnation  mentioned  by  Giirtner,  he,  the  said  cross-breeder, 
otherwise  Dr.  Herbert,  "  utterly  repudiates  the  probability  of 
such  impregnation  ;'  and  well  he  might. 

It  was  not  Gartner,  but  Dr.  Wiegman,  in  1823,  who  first  said 
he  found  the  Pea  changed  colour  from  being  planted  along  with 
Vicia  sativa,  or  common  Tetch;  and  Gartner,  two  years  sub- 
sequentlv,  said  be  caused  the  same  change  by  means  of  the  pollen  ; 
and  our  Mr.  Knight  was  somewhat  smitten  with  that  doctrine. 

I  had  a  commission  to  work  over,  again  and  again,  every  ex- 
jjcriment  mentioned  by  Giirtner,  Wiegman,  and  Lageret,  and  I 
found  over  and  over  again  each  experiment  was  without  a  base. 
Others  proved  the  same,  but  it  remained  for  the  late  Professor 
Henslow  to  prove  by  scientific  investigation  that  the  pollen  has 
no  visible  eflect  on  tlie  seed  impregnated  ;  and  no  cross-breeder 
of  any  practice  in  England  at  the  present  day  would  like  to 
have  his  nanje  associated  wi!h  that  of  Giirtner,  for  or  against 
any  exploit  in  crossing.  Nevertheless,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  Gartner  was  right  in  his  belief  of  the  leay  impregnation  ia 
effected. 

I  forget  the  plant  I  mentioned  last  year  as  having  the  pe- 
duucle,  or  stalk,  of  tlie  flower  affected  by  pollen.  Of  all  the 
plants  I  recollect  having  mentioned,  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
there  are  only  five  genera  that  are  alTecled  that  way — Cor- 
bularia  and  ilerniione  among  the  Narcissi,  and  Erodium, 
Pelargonium,  and  Geranium,  in  that  class  of  plants,  'ihe  best 
generic  distinction  for  upholding  Corbularia  and  Hermione  as 
distinct  from  the  true  Narcissi,  is  that  the  peduncle  rises  slowly 
from  a  horizontal  to  an  upright  posture  as  the  seeds  ripen  in 
the  pod.  The  Erodiums  and  a  section  of  Pelargoniums,  with, 
I  believe,  all  the  true  Geraniums,  have  the  peduncle  affected 
differently  fro:n  the  great  mass  of  Pelargoniums. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  thinking  of 
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what  wns  said  on  the  diirfrent  etages  of  impregnation  at  pago 
330,  of  Vol.  XXVII.,  Iho  part  for  this  time  last  year.  And  I 
think  Gartner's  idea  of  how  tlie  pollen  acts  is  proved  both  by 
the  Erodiums,  including  relargonium,  which  is  not  a  natural 
penui",  and  the  true  Geniniums,  inasmuch  as  the  footstalk  of  eacli 
flower  in  all  that  mass  of  species,  and  in  their  endless  varieties, 
is  the  first  part  that  is  affected  by  the  pollen.  Indeed,  I  am 
quite  certain  of  that,  for  I  had  at  least  ten  thousand  proofs  of  it. 
fiut  let  me  explain. 

Take  any  of  the  true  species  out  of  all  the  Geraniacese,  cut  off 
the  stigma  before  the  pollen  can  intrude,  and  the  peduncle  of 
that  flower  will  retain  its  original  or  natural  posture  till  it 
decays.  A  Tom  Thumb,  or  any  of  the  bedders,  will  prove  that 
very  shortly.  Take  another  flower  in  the  same  truss,  and  cross 
it  with  the  pollen  of  another  species  which  you  know  will  not 
cross  with  it,  and  the  peduncla  will  turn  to  the  opposite  of  its 
natural  posture,  and  will  never  regain  the  true  position,  but  die 
ultimately,  as  the  process  of  fertilisation  went  no  farther  than 
to  alTect  the  footstalk.  The  next  stage  is  the  quickening  of  the 
pod,  the  next  that  of  the  lobes  of  the  seeds,  and  all  this  may  be, 
and  yet  no  life  be  given  to  the  embryo  of  the  seeds. 

Early  next  IMay  any  one  may  intluence  a  hundred  flowers  of 
the  Scarlet  Pefiance  Geranium  as  far  as  the  footstalk  of  its 
flowers,  but  no  farther.  Every  flower  of  that  one  kind  which  is 
crossed  by  its  own  pollen,  or  by  foreign  pollen,  will,  in  eight  or 
ten  hours,  reverse  the  posture  of  the  footstalks  ;  bi:t  the  seed- 
pod  is  not  reached  by  the  contents  of  the  pollen,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  no  seed  and  no  rising  of  the  peduncle.  There  are 
many  seedlings  which  will  prove  the  same  as  Defiance  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  through  November. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  one  can  conceive  a  state  of 
climate  which  would  render  the  effect  of  that  same  pollen  active 
through  the  three  or  four  stages  of  impregnation,  and  produce 
fertile  seed  from  Defiance.  Indeed,  the  pollen  of  some  kinds  or 
varieties,  which  will  only  affect  the  footstalk  very  early  and  very 
late  in  the  season,  will  effect  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  and 
I  have  obtained,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  done 
so,  a  real  cross  from  Scarlet  Defiance,  which  is  over  fifteen  years 
old  ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  The  case  of  Cybister,  or  "  The 
Tumbler"  Nosegay  Geranium,  is  a  different  sport  altogether, 
the  truss  comes  naturally  in  a  reversed  position,  and  takes  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  to  make  a  right  round  change  of 
position. — D.  Beatox.] 


THE  GRAPE  CONTEST. 

JBOTAI,    HOETICULTUEAL    SOCIETY'S    FKl'IT    COMMITTEE. 

A  SPECIAL  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  to  decide  the 
challenge  ofl'ered  by  "Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  through  the 
pages  of  the  F/orist  and  Fomologisf,  to  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck. 
Some  discussion  had  taken  place  between  these  two  eminent 
gardeners  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  old  and  new  Grapes,  Mr. 
Thomson  having  succeeded  in  producing  new  Black  Hamburghs 
on  New  Year's-day,  and  he  held  that  new  Grapes  were  prefer- 
able to  old  ones.  Mr.  Tillery  advocated  the  merits  of  the  old  or 
hung  Grapes  against  the  new,  and  for  some  time  an  interesting  and 
exciting  discussion  was  kept  up,  one  or  two  other  members  of  the 
upper  stratum  joining  in  the  discussion.  As  if  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  some  tangible  form,  Mr.  Thomson  stated  at  page  70  of 
the  volume  of  the  Florist  and  Fomologist  just  completed,  "If 
Mr.  Tillery  has  no  objection,  and  we  are  spared  till  the  time,  I 
will  send  newly-ripened  Black  Hamburghs  to  any  of  the  January 
or  February  Meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  he  can  send  his  best  Black  Grapes, 
for  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  could  not  well  be  compared  in 
point  of  flavour,  and  let  the  Committee  decide  which  are  the 
best  Grapes  in  point  of  flavour." 

Accordingly,  there  being  no  .'regular  'meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  in  January,  this  special  Meeting  was  appointed, 
which  was  numerously  attended  both  by  members  and  visitors 
to  witness  the  result  of  the  contest.  Mr.  Thomson  sent  three 
beautiful  bunches  of  new  Black  Hamburghs  which  were  ripe  on 
Christmas-day.  Tiie  bunches  were  of  good  size,  well  set,  wide- 
shouldered,  and  shortly  ovate.  The  berries  large,  and  some  of 
them  quite  hammered ;  but,  though  quite  black,  the  colour  as  a 
whole  was  not  so  intense  and  even  as  in  the  bunch  sent  to  us 
last  year.  This,  we  are  told,  has  arisen  from  the  dark,  dull,  and 
gloomy  weather  they  had  in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of  the 


autumn,  when  the  season  was  more  unfavourable  than  any  that 
l\a8  been  experienced  for  some  years.  Nevertheless,  the  Grapes 
were  so  beautiful  that  the  Committee  decided  first  of  all  that 
in  appeariinve  they  had  the  advantage  over  the  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  of  Black  Tripoli,  and  of  West's  St.  Peter's  that  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Tillery.  These,  too,  were  as  good  of  their  kind 
as  could  be  seen  anywliere,  but  the  shrivelled  appearance  which 
had  begun  to  set  in  contrasted  uufuvourably  with  the  plump  fresh- 
looking  new  Hamburghs.  Then  came  the  question  of  all  others, 
the  most  important  in  the  decision — flavour  ;  for  it  was  on  tliis 
point  that  the  issue  hung.  After  a  very  patient  and  very  close 
comparison  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  old  Black  Ham- 
burghs. Having  begun  to  shrivel,  and  the  juice  being  inspissated, 
the  sugar  was  more  concentrated  than  in  the  new.  The  question 
then  arose  as  to  the  general  merits  of  old  and  new  in  regard  of 
appearance  and  general  utility,  and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
new  Grapes.  We  confess  to  a  leaning  in  that  direction  ourselves, 
for  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  fine,  plump, 
and  fresh  Black  Hamburghs,  with  their  fresh,  crisp,  green,  stalks, 
are  more  attractive,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  much  more  siglitly 
at  table  than  Black  Hamburghs  that  are  shrivelled,  and  from 
which  the  rigidity  of  the  bunch  and  berry  stalks  has  disappeared. 
Even  in  point  of  flavour  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  has  to 
yield  to  the  other  qualifications.  Altogether  the  discussion  was 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  no  doubt  the  public  will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  that  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  TUlery  have 
given  them  of  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomson,  there  was  a 
small  box  containing  several  bunches  of  new  Black  Hamburghs 
from  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Kemp  Town,  Brighton.  These,  though 
not  so  large  either  in  bunch  or  berry  as  Mr.  Thomson's,  were 
as  black  as  jet  and  covered  with  a  dense  bloom  ;  a  finer  "  blae  " 
we  never  saw.  But  the  climate  of  Brighton  is  a  very  diflerent 
one  from  that  of  Dalkeith,  and  the  amount  of  light  in  the  one 
place  during  the  winter  months  is  very  much  greater  than  in 
the  other,  and  hence  the  difference  in  colour.  The  flavour  of 
the  two  was,  however,  very  close  ;  the  very  black  berries  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  being  equally  rich  in  flavour  with  Mr.  McKeuzie's. 

Three  magnificent  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  John  Kelk,  Esq.,  of 
Stanmore  Priory.  So  large  and  so  beautiful  were  they  that  the 
Committee  unanimously  awarded  Mr.  Tillyard  a  certificate  of 
commendation  for  meritorious  cultivation. 

Mr.  Tillery  also  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  Trebbiano  and  some 
nice  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  shrivelled  nearly  to  raisins, 
which  were  very  ricli  and  sugary  in  flavour. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pack,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Vernoi],  Esq.,  Grove 
Hall,  East  Retford,  sent  a  fine  buneii  of  Black  Barbarossa ;  and 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  sent 
some  very  nice  specimens  of  the  Charleswortli  Tokoy,  from  ^ 
which  it  is  clear  that  this  variety,  if  at  all  different  from  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  is  only  a  slight  variation  from  it. 

Mr.  John  Cox,  of  Redleaf,  exhibited  dishes  of  a  seedling 
Pear  which  he  has  found  to  be  very  useful,  from  its  ripening  m 
succession  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  now. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  exhibited  a  seedling  Apple,  which, 
however,  did  not  possess  any  merit  to  recommend  it. 


WALKS. 

{^Concluded  from  page  51.) 
Materials  Occasionailt  Used  rou  Walks. — I  have  seen 
many  miles  of  excellent  walks  made  of  small  coals,  and  nothing 
forms  a  more  TOmpact  one.  It  is  also  suflieiently  porous  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through,  and  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
chalk,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  used  alone.  Mortar 
rubbish  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  the  waste  of  quarries  of 
different  kinds,  some  excellent  materials  being  often  found  on 
the  top  of  sandstone.  Sand  itself  mixed  with  a  harder  material 
is  not  unfrequently  used;  and  where  it  is  sliarp  and  gritty,  and 
of  a  suitable  colour,  it  makes  a  good  walk  for  many  private 
places  where  there  are  no  wheeled  carriages  and  not  very  many 
foot  passengers.  Burnt  earths  of  various  kinds  arc  not  so  good, 
they  get  dirty  and  cling  to  the  feet ;  but  the  fact  of  a  new  walk 
being  dirty  after  the  first  rain  is  not  enough  to  condemn  it,  for 
the  after  rains  will  wash  many  of  the  earthy  particles  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  at  top  the  sharp  and  gritty  portions,  which  are 
clean  and  do  not  cling  to  the  feet.  This  remark,  I  may  observe, 
holds  good  with  all  walks,  excepting  thoae,  perhaps,  that  are 
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coated  with  newlj-washed  material,  as  sea  and  river  gravel,  and 
such  like. 

FotrNDATiON  FOE  A  Walk. — Whatever  may  be  the  surfacing 
material,  it  often  happens  that  it  is  not  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  allow  the  whole  depth  required  to  make  a  walk  firm  and  dry 
to  be  all  made  of  one  kind  :  consequently,  a  common  article  is 
used  in  the  bottom,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bottom  of  a  walk 
becomes  a  useful  receptacle  for  many  things  that  are  unfit  for 
anywhere  else — broken  crockery,  glass  bottles,  clinkers,  brick- 
bats, stoue,  and  mortar  rubbish,  &c.,  that  are  useless  elsewhere. 
Clinkers  and  mortar  rubbish,  or  brickbats  with  mortar  adhering 
to  them,  are  about  the  best  bottoming  for  a  walk,  being  so  dis- 
tasteful to  worms,  while  they  allow  the  drainage  to  pass  freely 
through.  I  cannot  say  I  admire  chalk  so  much,  although  it  is 
often  used.  Mixed,  however,  with  other  things  it  will  be  useful ; 
but  the  matenals  of  the  locality  will,  in  general,  determine  this 
matter. 

BoTTOir  OF  FoTTNDATiON. — Unimportant  as  this  may  seem 
to  many,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  point  in  walk-making  of  so 
much  consequence  in  some  places  ;  I,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
for  placing  the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  which  is  best  done  by 
detailing  the  practice  I  have  adopted. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  carriage  road  and 
large  court  entrance,  whicli,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  on  the 
dampest  side  of  tlie  house,  and  the  subsoil  as  stifli'  and  impene- 
trable a  clay  as  coidd  well  be  supposed,  I  did  not  excavate  and 
remove  so  much  of  it  as  many  might  have  done,  but  carefully  re- 
moved a  part,  leaving  the  bottom  in  a  sort  of  ridge-and-furrow 
plan.  The  furrows  were  about  6  feet  apart,  and  the  inclination 
from  the  ridge  2  or  3  inches,  the  ridge  itself  not  being  more 
than  4  inches  from  what  was  intended  to  be  the  surface  of  the  road; 
so  that  only  4  inches  of  metal  were  wanted  on  that  part,  while 
on  the  furrow  it  was  6  or  7  inches,  and  in  the  furrow  iteelf 
a  clean-cut  drain  was  made,  in  which  ordinary  two-inch  drain- 
pipes were  placed.  These  were  not  deep,  excepting  at  one  end, 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  convey  tlie  water.  There  the  tops  of 
the  pipes  might  be  a  foot  deep,  perhaps,  while  at  the  other  end  they 
were  close  to  the  surface  of  the  furrow.  The  ridges  were  pared 
smooth  and  true  to  shape,  and  all  the  material  carted  away, 
including  that  from  the  drams ;  and  the  whole  was  covered  over 
with  stones  larger  than  ordinary  road  stones,  the  drains  being 
filled  with  the  same.  Care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  incline 
of  ridge-and-furrow  system  into  which  the  whole  was  cut ;  no 
carting  over  it  was  allowed  until  it  was  covered  with  stone. 
A  finer  description  of  stone  followed,  and  finally  the  top-dress- 
ing, and  the  whole  acted  very  satisfactorily.  The  water  which 
fell  on  the  top,  or  what  might  be  conveyed  thither,  for  the 
place  was  low,  passed  quickly  through  the  stratum  of  the  road, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  smooth  clayey  foundation  carried  it 
^nto  the  furrows,  whence  it  was  conveyed  away  by  the  drains, 
which  all  luiited  at  their  lower  end.  A  walk  may  be  formed  on 
the  same  principle,  the  foundation  declining  to  the  centre,  along 
which  there  might  be  a  drain  as  described  above  ;  or,  if  the 
walk  be  wide,  there  might  be  two  drains,  as  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  made.  This  precaution,  however,  is  only 
necessary  on  those  tenacious  clays  which  retain  all  the  water 
that  falls  on  them.  When  the  ground  is  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion this  plan  of  preparing  the  foundation  surface  is  not  necessary, 
and  for  walks  a  less  depth  of  material  will  do.  The  only 
difliculty  to  guard  against  in  shallow  work  is  worms  finding 
their  way  through  and  disfiguring  the  walk.  As  a  preventive, 
therefore,  use  mortar  and  lime  rubbish,  cinder  or  clinker  rubbish 
of  any  kinds  noxious  to  worms,  and,  in  default  of  all  these  use 
stone  or  chalk  more  abundantly ;  bearing  in  mind  at  all  times 
that,  although  a  smooth  and  level  surface  is  wanted  m  walks  at 
all  times,  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  porous,  and  by  no  means 
ought  water  to  stand  long  on  the  surface  of  a  walk,  neither 
ought  it  to  remain  below,  or  it  will  always  be  damp,  and  moss 
and  dirt  will  be  engendered. 

CoNCLUDiNa  Kemaeks. — The  ordinary  routine  of  frequently 
rolling  walks  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  weekly  instructions 
given  in  this  Journal  as  not  to  require  any  further  notice  here. 
Walks,  however,  require  to  be  broken-up  betimes,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  moss  or  discoloration  that  comes  on  their  surface ; 
this  is  best  done  in  winter,  the  surface  gravel  only  being  broken-up 
with  a  pickaxe,  or,  it  may  be,  a  strong  fork.  This  brings  some 
fresh  gravel  to  the  top,  and,  being  carefully  levelled,  it  again 
forms  as  good  a  walk  as  ever.  A  much  more  diflicult  matter 
is  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  Handweeding  is  strongly  advocated 
by  many  in  preference  to  salt,  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  en- 


courages damp  more  or  less  ;  but  where  there  are  large  breadths 
to  do,  I  confess  not  knowing  anything  so  expeditious.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  expect  some  one  will  give  us  an  article 
at  some  early  time,  detailiiig  the  results  of  a  chemical  substance 
cheap,  efficacious,  and  not  causing  the  damp  complained  of  in 
salt.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  I  have  seen  a  substance  like 
green  sand  that  is  found  in  tlie  mines,  spread  over  a  paved 
yard  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  it  eftectually  did  so.  I  think  it  par- 
took largely  of  copperas,  or  some  mineral  poison  of  a  like  kind. 
I  have  also  seen  a  refuse  of  arsenic  used  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
latter  however  is,  perhaps,  as  objectionable  as  salt.  I  would, 
therefore,  invite  others  to  give  us  their  experience  in  tliis  matter ; 
and  as  the  subject  of  walks  has  extended  to  greater  length  than 
I  intended,  that  on  roads  must  be  deferred  till  another  time. 

J.  KOBSON. 


GRAPE-GEOWING  IN  AMERICA. 

I  FIND,  by  a  perusal  of  The  Jouenal  of  Horticultttee,  that 
considerable  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  in  Britain  to  some 
of  the  phases  of  Grape-growing,  and  some  valuable  opinions 
have  been  elicited  concerning  the  different  points  of  merit  to  be 
considered  in  judging  a  bunch  or  dish  of  Grapes  produced  at  an 
exhibition,  from  all  which  I  trust  some  world-wide  standard  of 
excellence  will  be  erected,  contributing  to  assist  judges  in  im- 
partial decisions  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  exhibitors. 

As  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  from  these 
pages,  I  make  bold  to  submit  to  your  readers  two  experiments  I 
have  made  lately  with  the  Grape  Vine,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  difference  of  climate,  soU,  &c.,  between  Britain  and  America. 

In  March  of  last  year  I  renewed  the  outside  border  of  an 
established  house  of  Grapes  here,  cutting-off  all  the  roots  right 
up  to  within  2  feet  of  the  Vines,  which  are  planted  inside,  bat 
derive  very  little  support  from  the  inside  border.  I  raised  the 
bottom  of  the  outside  border  18  inches,  and  cut  a  fine  crop  »f 
Grapes  from  the  Vines  in  August  and  September  last.  Tbe 
leaves  flagged  a  little  during  some  of  our  scorching  days  in  May ; 
but  by  attending  closely  to  ventilation  and  keeping  up  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  moisture  in  the  house  I  escaped  without  a 
scorched  leaf. 

This  I  had  precedent  for,  having  seen  Mr.  Fleming  do  the 
same  when  under  him  at  Trentham,  but  with  this  difference — 
Mr.  Fleming  renewed  his  border  before  the  Vines  were  quite 
rested  in  the  autumn,  thus  giving  the  roots  a  hold  during  winter 
ready  for  a  start  in  spring  ;  the  better  way  no  doubt,  but  as  I 
only  took  charge  liere  in  the  preceding  October  I  was  prevented 
from  strictly  adhering  to  precedent. 

Being  much  encouraged  by  success  in  this  instance,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  if  I  could  not  also  produce  new  Grapes  on  New 
Year's-day ;  so,  having  cleared  one  house  of  Grapes  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  I  pruned  and  started  it  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
the  temperature  at  the  time  often  ranging  up  to  98°  or  100°  in 
the  shade.  The  Vines  bled  very  little,  and  broke  very  regularly. 
There  were  thirteen  rods  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  two  rode  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  tbe  house.  I  soon  found  there  would 
be  no  difficidty  in  ripening  them  by  the  time  specified,  as  our 
fine  genial  fall,  or  Indian  summer,  brought  tjiem  along  very 
rapidly,  and  as  the  cold  weather  set  in  I,  of  course,  took  care  to 
place  ample  protection  on  the  outside  border ;  for  by  the  middle 
of  December  we  had  the  thermometer  down  nearly  to  zero. 

The  Hamburghs  bore  a  very  fair  crop,  and  are  now  (New 
Year's-day)  quite  plump  in  the  berry,  and  as  black  as  sloes,  the 
leaves  being  as  green  and  fresh  as  they  were  three  months  ago.. 
I  have  furnished  both  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  for  Mr.  Hoyt's 
table  to-day,  this  being  the  grand  reception-day  in  New  Y'ork. 

Strange  to  say  in  this  dry  climate  mildew  is  a  great  pest  to 
Vines,  and  has  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  against.  I  find  strew- 
ing a  little  fresh  guano  occasionally  in  the  house  to  be  a  good 
preventive. — David  Foulis,  Gardener  to  Edwin  Soyi,  Esq., 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  rEELAND. 

WOODSTOCK. 

This  charming,  romantic,  and  richly  picturesque  demesne  of 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Tighe  and  the  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  is 
situated  about  ninety  miles  from  Dubhn,  seven  miles  from 
Thomastown  station  on  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway, 
and  close  to  the  pretty  village  of  Innistioge.     In  the  days  before 
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the  union,  Innistioge  sent  two  members  to  parliament.  It  was 
deemed  of  so  mucli  importance  as  to  bo  besieged  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell,  and  it  possesses  now  the  Ivy-clothed  massive  ruius 
of  an  old  castle,  or,  rather,  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago.  Close  to  these  ruins,  re- 
minding one  so  forcibly  of  ancient  times,  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  places  of  worship  stand  lovingly  side  by  side.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  duty  to  refer  to  the  religious  diil'erenoes  which 
have  exerted  such  a  baneful  inQuence  upon  Ireland  ;  it  was  a 
much  more  pleasant  thing  to  be  delighted  with  proofs  that  the 
iargeliearted  kindliness  of  Christianity  was  undermining  and 
rooting-up  the  narrow-minded  acerbities  of  sectarianism.  Only 
bring  men,  honestly  holding  different  opinions,  into  friendly 
contact,  and  it  is  amazing  how  soon  they  will  resjiectively  find 
much  to  admire  in  each  other.  We  know  little  of  the  good 
people  of  Inmstioge ;  but  .in  noticing  their  clean  and  tidy 
homesteads,  and  their  apparent  friendliness  witli  each  other,  we 
could  not  help  thinking  that  these  appearances  might  bo  some- 
what owing  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  worshipping  the  same 
Creator  within  such  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  that,  in  such  circumstances,  pastors  and  people 
oould  do  otherwise  than  exchange  the  courtesies  of  Christian 
charity. 

Such  impressions,  if  existing,  would  be  deepened  by  the  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  surroundings.  Nestled  at  the  base  of  a 
hill,  the  village  is  almost  washed  by  what  Spencer  styled  the 
"grey  waters  of  the  stubborn  Newre"  (Nore),  passing  along 
80  languidly,  unless  when  in  flood,  as  somewhat  to  resemble 
a  rippled  lake.  The  river  here  is  crossed  by  a  fine  level  stone 
bridge  of  ten  arches ;  and  the  whole  of  these  arches  and  but- 
tresses, &e.,  are  so  draped  as  at  once  to  arrest  attention, 
fringed,  as  they  are,  with  Polypodium  Tuli;are  and  other  Ferns, 
wreathed  with  Ivy  and  Woodbine,  and  dressed-out  with  masses 
of  red  Valerian.  Above  the  bridge,  ou  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  river,  the  land  extends  in  rich  pasture  and  arable  fields ; 
below  the  bridge,  the  banks  become  more  lofty  and  are  clothed 
with  timber.  On  the  village  side  the  banks  rise  precipitously 
from  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  are  densely  clothed  with 
trees,  with  long  streamers  and  garlands  of  Ivy  flaunting  in 
the  richest  luxuriance.  Two  islands  ai-e  here  situated  in  the  river, 
also  clothed  with  trees,  the  branches  kissing  the  water,  and,  in 
their  dark  ricliness  of  foliage,  contrasting  charmingly  with  a 
row  of  white  Poplars  on  the  farther  bank,  whilst  the  flowing 
of  the  stream  imparts  a  life-like  reality  to  the  whole.  A  turn 
of  the  river  takes  it  now  out  of  our  sight.  A  gate  at  the  village, 
however,  admits  to  a  fine  carriage  drive,  between  the  margin 
of  the  Nore  and  that  picturesque  bank  going  ou  to  the  Red 
House,  nearly  two  miles  distant,  the  House  and  the  drive  being 
alike  open  to  visitors. 

A  very  steep  ascent  leads  from  the  village  to  the  entrance-gates 
— so  steep,  indeed,  that  Col.  Tighe  generally  sends  horses  to  meet 
the  carriages  of  liis  friends.  A  walk  almost  equally  steep  winds 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  referred  to,  continuing  as  beautiful 
shaded  pathways  along  its  crest ;  and,  on  looking  back  whilst 
mounting  the  hid,  the  bridge,  the  river,  its  islands,  and  its 
banks,  present  numberless  points  of  interest  fascinating  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful  combinations,  and  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
painter  would  delight  to  linger. 

Inside  the  park  gates,  the  approach,  nicely  kept,  winds  amid 
lawn  and  park  scenery,  backed  by  lofty  masses  of  diversified 
sylvan  beauty.  As  groups  in  the  park  here,  what  we  remember 
most  vividly  were  numbers  of  fine-headed  Hornbeam,  &e.,  with 
large,  natural-swelling  mounds  of  roots,  forming  massive  pedi- 
ments to  the  straight-columned  boles,  furnishing  a  fine  lesson  alike 
of  elegance  and  fitness  to  those  who  place  a  beautiful  vase  with 
a  handsome  pedestal  in  thoir  garden,  and  then  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  enhance  the  uniqueness  of  the  colour  by  concealing  its 
base  with  a  mound  of  flowers  !  Groups  of  Scotch  Firs,  becoming 
bonnet-headed  from  age,  lent  their  charms  to  the  picture.  The 
approach  declines  considerably  to  the  entrance  front,  and  thus 
lessens  the  architectural  dignity  of  that  side  of  the  mansion ; 
but  this  disadvantage  is  greatly  neutralised  by  a  broad  level  plat- 
form there,  standing  on  which  you  think  nothing  of  the  descent 
by  the  approach. 

With  the  above  drawback,  if  drawback  there  be,  no  sooner  do 
we  arrive  at  the  garden  front,  which  faces  the  south-east,  than  we 
see  at  once  in  what  a  favourable  and  commanding  position  the 
mansion  is  placed.  The  lawn  and  park  already  referred  to 
gradually  merge  into  the  beautifully  wooded  hill  of  Mount  Alto, 
which  rises  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus  secures 


not  only  warmth  and  protection,  but  forms  a  splendid  background 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  diversified  of  landscape  pictures. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  new  balustraded  gardens  a  large  space 
was  being  cleared  for  a  new  bowling-green,  bounded  by  a  minia- 
ture winding  lake,  with  Hydrangeas,  pink  and  blue,  and  giant 
Ferns  drooping  over  its  waters,  and  these  backed  again  by  trees 
which  join  those  on  the  crest  of  the  bank,  which  hero  conceals  all 
traces  of  the  river.  Bringing  the  eye  southwards,  owing  partly 
to  the  falling  nature  of  the  ground  it  passes  over  a  wide  piece  of 
open  lawn  and  a  spacious  glade,  and  taking  in  a  long  reach  of 
the  river,  rests  on  the  old  Castle  of  Cluen  and  the  steep  wooded 
baakj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  until  extending  your 
range  it  takes  in  a  great  extent  of  beautiful  elevated  country, 
dotted  with  cottages  and  farms,  terminating  in  the  distant 
mountains  of  Wexford.  On  going  more  westward,  another  glade, 
but  for  its  dying-out,  would  carry  the  eye  to  the  point  where 
the  water  of  the  glen  joins  the  river  near  the  Red  House,  which 
is  a  mile  distant  from  the  mansion.  Between  that  glade  and 
a  third  is  a  lake  of  water  in  the  foreground,  which  is  so  managed 
that  though  of  small  size  you  might  imagine  it  extended  to  great 
dimensions  in  the  masses  of  wood  ;  whilst  the  diversified  foliage 
of  the  Pine,  the  Oak,  and  the  Maple,  &c.,  as  reflected  from  its 
silver  waters  was  very  striking  and  pleasing.  A  great  advantage 
of  such  glades  besides  opening-up  the  scenery  is,  that  they  present 
much  cf  the  charms  of  an  avenue  without  any  counterbalancing 
stifi'ness.  Further  westward,  and  in  a  straight  diagonal  line  from 
the  drawing-rootn  windows,  is  the  Araucaria-avenue  backed  on 
each  side  by  masses  of  timber.  Westward  of  this  new  front 
garden  and  north-eastward  of  the  Araucaria-avenue,  are  clustered 
what  are  most  interesting  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  at 
Woodstock. 

A  very  imperfect  examination  of  what  had  been  done  and  was 
doing  suiliced  to  convince  us  of  two  facts  : — First,  that  the 
worthy  proprietors  of  the  demesne  have  a  refined  taste  for  the 
rare  and  the  beautiful,  and  liberally  supported  the  means  of 
gratifying  that  taste  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  designing  and 
carrying-out  the  improvements  that  will  make  Woodstock  every 
year  more  interesting,  they  had  been  more  tlian  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  gardener  who  possesses  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  poet,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
united  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  those  having  relation  to  the  dififerent  depart- 
ments of  horticulture  and  landscape-gardening.  Seldom,  indeed, 
do  we  find  such  a  variety  of  work  accomplished  by  one  man  and 
all  done  in  first-rate  style  ;  and  that,  too,  almost  wholly,  if  not 
entirely,  with  the  help  of  the  working  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Though  we  cannot  reach,  we  may  well  honour  such  talents,  and 
more  especially  as  Mr.  McDonald  is  another  striking  instance  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  earnest  self-denial  and  unremitting 
self-culture. 

The  mansion  is  a  large,  spacious,  comfortable  building ;  but 
until  its  exterior  was  improved  it  was  plain  rather  than  elegant.^ 
A  portion  was  still  covered  with  lime  harling,  which  is  more" 
attractive  at  a  di?tance  than  close  at  hand,  and  would  never  have 
done  in  juxtaposition  with  the  fine  balustraded  garden  in  front. 
The  massiveness  of  the  walls  of  that  garden,  and  the  light  elegant 
granite  appearance  of  the  mansion  now,  are  greatly  owing  to  the 
various  treasures  found  in  Mount  Alto.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  beauty  of  that  lofty  wooded  hill,  planted  about  forty 
years  ago  by  Ctilonel  Tighe.  Beautiful  as  it  is  externally,  it  is 
just  as  singular  in  its  geological  formations,  whicli  have  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  new  works.  From  this  come  the 
fine  granite,  and  the  remarkable  gravels  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  chiefly  the  clay  slate  fjrmation,  along  with  schist  and 
quartz  rock  ;  and  at  the  sky  line  is  seen  the  argillaceous  schist 
in  contact  with  the  granite.  At  this  line  there  are  a  hitch  and 
evidences  of  volcanic  eruption,  as  may  be  readily  observed  by 
the  masses  of  granite  at  this  elevation  so  isolated  and  thrown 
out  on  the  outside  of  the  spur.  The  granite  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  We  saw  large  steps  of  it  in  one  slab,  ID  feet  long  and 
18  inches  broad ;  a  much  larger  piece  still  was  polished  as  a 
garden-seat.  It  is  difierent  from  Wicklow  granite,  and  some  of 
it  contains  hornblende.  In  one  part  is  a  peculiar  kind,  the 
felspar  of  the  deepest  red  colour,  and  in  another  part  it  is  of  a 
pearly  white.  Both  of  these  are  used  as  gravels.  The  white 
has  also  been  largely  used  by  Mr.  McDonald  for  mixing  with 
Portland  cement,  to  imitate  building  with  granite.  It  is  thus 
that  he  had  nearly  finished  giving  to  the  mansion  the  appear- 
ance of  a  noble  structure  of  stone.     The  hit,  or  the  discovery  ot 
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mixing  thise  materials  so  as  to  resemble  blocks  of  granite,  was  a 
happy  one,  and  we  have  little  doubt  will  be  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  McDonald,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  geology  of 
Ireland,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such  granite  close  st 
hand,  as  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  line. 

The  new  balustraded  garden  in  front  of  the  mansion  is 
350  feet  in  length  and  £50  feet  in  breadth.  The  boundary  granite 
wall,  parallel  with  the  mansion,  shows  a  height  of  about  8i  feet 
outside,  facing  the  open  lawn  already  referred  to ;  at  the  lower  end 
4  feet  is  hidden,  which  would  give  12  feet  if  all  were  shown.  The 
lower  courses  consist  of  bold  rock  faces,  and  the  upper  courses  of 
dressed  ashlar,  showing  joints  of  IJ  inch.  The  height  of  this 
wall,  as  seen  inside,  is  2  feet,  and  it  is  covered  by  an  elegant 
coping  of  original  design  2  feet  in  width.  On  this,  granite 
pedestals  with  neat  plinths  are  placed  at  30  feet  distance  from 
each  other.  These  panelled  blocks  are  2  feet  square  and  3  feet  in 
height,  with  a  neat  cornice  round,  projecting  0  inches.  On  these 
pedestals  handsome  tazzas  will  be  placed  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  pedestals.  On  the  end  pedestals  are  fine  granite  balls, 
beautifully  worked  and  of  elegant  design. 

The  wall  supporting  the  lower  side  of  the  terrace — that  next 
the  bowling-green  on  the  east  side — is  12  feet  in  height  outside, 
built  also  of  granite,  with  handsome  buttresses,  panelled,  and 
showing  three  water  tables,  and  standing  35  feet  apart.  This 
wall  is  dressed  ashlar  with  plain  joints,  the  base  course  18  inches 
deep ;  all  above  12  inches.  A  moulded  string  course  projects 
4  inches,  and  on  this  rests  a  beautiful  coping  of  original  design 
18  inches  deep,  in  lengths  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  which  forms  the 
parapet  inside,  and  projects  3  inches  over  the  string  course.  The 
whole  of  these  walla  testify  to  the  best  workmanship  and  the  most 
refined  taste. 

We  now  step  inside  again.  We  know  nothing  of  the  previous 
arrangements  close  to  the  house.  A  low  wall  now  separates  this 
garden  from  the  lower  business  and  living  rooms  of  the  servants, 
so  that  they  also  may  see  its  beauties.  On  this  wall  vases  were 
to  be  placed,  and  a  border  for  flowers  was  to  be  made  in  front, 
on  each  side  of  the  grand  iron  stairease.  This  staircase,  connect- 
ing the  drawing-room  with  the  new  garden,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  building  and  the  centre  of  the  garden  ;  it  is  14  feet 
wide,  and  composed  of  thirteen  steps,  tread  of  steps  18  inches. 
These  steps  rest  on  four  beams,  which  spring  out  from  the  house 
and  repose  on  massive  granite  blocks  23  feet  from  the  wall.  A 
fine  granite  slab  covers  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  and  forms  the  first 
step.  To  conceal  the  iron  beams  at  each  side,  there  is  a  hand- 
some moulded  iron  skirting  fully  2  feet  in  depth,  which  rests  at  | 


the  bottom  on  tables  of  granite  finely  dressed  and  moulded,  on 
which  Warwick  vases  were  to  be  placed.  This  stair  is  of  the 
most  elegsnt  and  newest  design,  and  was  marie  by  Mr.  Turner,, 
of  Dublin,  whose  refined  taste  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  main  features  of  this 
garden  approaching  completion,  men  being  actively  engaged  in 
levelhng  the  sunk  panels.  Besides  the  walk  all  round,  the  space 
is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  a  broad  longitudinal  walk, 
crossed  by  a  transverse  one  ;  the  first  being  opposite  the  grand 
staircase.  These  walks  were  beautifully  made,  verges  of  turf  a» 
level  as  a  table,  sloping  bank,  and  the  rest  level  before  coming  to- 
the  earth  in  the  panel,  all  equally  true  and  exact.  These  four 
panels  will  be  2  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  walks. 
How  these  are  to  be  laid  out,  if  not  already  done,  we  cannot 
tell.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  McDonald  and  Lady  Louisa 
Tighe  had  then  quite  decided  on  the  matter.  We  gathered  this 
much,  that  it  was  to  be  different  from  what  generally  obtains. 
Besides  the  flowers  in  the  two  borders  near  the  house,  and  the- 
tazzas  and  vases,  mere  brilliancy  of  colour  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. Being  directly  in  front  of  the  principal  rooms,  it  was 
very  desirable  that  the  garden  should  be  as  attractive  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  and,  therefore,  its  interest  would  chiefly  depend 
on  the  artistic  nature  of  the  designs,  and  the  use  of  dwarf 
plants,  permanent  in  their  character,  and  more  distinguished  for 
their  foliage  than  their  flowers.  Such  a  plan  would  be  especially 
desirable  at  Woodstock  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  floral  cUsplay  elsewhere.  Mr.  McDonald 
jocosely  told  us  we  must  see  the  panels  of  that  garden  when  they 
were  finished  ;  but  if  that  second  visit  should  not  take  place 
shortly,  we  feel  confident  he  will  kindly  satisfy  our  anxiety,  and 
that  of  others  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  pleased 
and  satisfied  himself.  Such  a  system  of  pai-terres  coiild  never  h& 
tried  under  better  auspices,  and  a  deliverance  on  the  subject  nnder 
such  circumstances  would  be  especially  interesting  and  important. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  massive  walls  of  this  garden,  nearly 
14,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  brought  to  form  the  terraces, 
chiefly  from  behind  the  Araucnria-avenue.  The  excavation  thus 
made  will  be  devoted  to  a  sunk  drive,  and  recesses  for  ferneries 
and  aquatic  plants.  The  whole  was  moved  by  the  hardy  pony- 
looking  horses.  Owing  to  the  suitability  of  the  ground,  this 
work  could  have  been  done,  Mr.  McDonald  told  us,  for  £200 
less  money  by  rails  and  waggons,  but  Lady  Louisa  decidedly 
preferred  giving  the  money  to  the  small  tenants  for  cart-work. 
Need  we  wonder  that  such  considerate  proprietors  should  live  in 
the  affections  of  their  humbler  neighbours? 
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After  some  consideration  as  to  the  best  mode  of  finishing  our 
meagre  outline,  we  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  sacrifice 
succinctness  to  variety  ;  and  will,  therefore,  take  the  accompany- 
ing rough  sectional  surface  line  of  Woodstock  as  the  key-note 
of  our  observations.  Beyond  A  is  (he  romantic  and  picturesque 
bank  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded.  From  A  to  B  is  the 
ground  of  the  new  bowling-green.  At  the  wall  at  B  a  fine 
double  staircase  was  being  built,  which  is  now  finished.  From 
B  to  M  ma\  be  considered  as  a  line  in  the  centre  of  a  gravel  walk, 
running  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W.,  there  being  only  a  turn  at  F. 
From  B  to  D  is  the  transverse  line  through  the  width  of  the  new 
panelled  balustraded  garden.  At  d  is  a  sloping  bank,  and 
eight  granite  steps  15  feet  long,  the  same  width  as  the  walk 
here.  At  E  is  another  slope,  and  a  rise  of  three  steps,  and 
50  feet  of  a  fine  eloping  lawn  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  From 
E  to  r  the  broad  walk  is  continued  450  feet.  At  p  is  a  noble 
Beech,  and  beneath  its  shade  is  placed  a  splendid  block  of 
granite  as  a  seat.  From  this  the  walk  turns  to  the  right  to 
bring  it  iu  a  straight  line  with  the  centre  of  a  walled  garden 
at  G.  From  F  to  a  is  300  feet.  The  garden  is  a  square  of 
330  feet.  Beyond  are  three  terraces,  I,  K,  L,  with  sloping  banks, 
and  six  steps  in  the  walk  between  eocli  of  them.  From  the  upper 
rise  at  1  the  walk  goes  on  to  M,  with  a  line  of  Irish  Yews  on 


each  side.  At  M  is  the  boundary  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
beyond,  the  line  would  be  continued  through  the  deer  park, 
until  it  merged  in  the  wooded  hill  of  Mount  Alto.  From  these 
massive  granite  steps  at  D,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  new 
'  garden  longitudinally,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Aroucaria- 
avenue,  extending  diagonally  as  in  the  dotted  line  u.  AVe  shall 
leave  the  avenue  at  present,  with  stating  that  improvements 
were  in  progress  for  connecting  it  more  efficiently  with  the  new 
garden.  Close  to  this  place  were  two  fine  healthy  specimens  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  30  feet  in  height,  and  an  Abies  morinda 
25  feet  iu  height,  that  were  transplanted  in  May  1860,  and  no 
machinery  used  except  the  living  machinery  of  Irish  labourers. 
The  sides  of  this  main  walk,  from  D  to  o,  were  chiefly  open 
lawn,  with  such  turf  as  is  seldom  seen  out  of  Ireland,  studded 
chiefly  with  single  specimens,  backed  by  irregular  masses  of 
evergreens  and  deciduous  trees.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents 
during  the  previous  night ;  but  though  that  walk  was  on  such 
an  incline,  so  well  had  it  been  made  that  there  was  not  a  wrinkle 
or  a  bit  of  surface  gravel  washed  out  of  its  place.  As  yet 
we  have  seen  no  glass,  but  in  passing  along  from  F  to  G  we 
observe  a  lean-to  greenhouse  in  front  of  the  shrubbery,  far 
off  on  the  right  hand,  and  looking  somewhat  lonely  m  its 
solitude. 
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Wc  were  rather  surprised  to  find,  amid  such  surroundings,  n 
walled-in  garden  330  feet  square.  It  had  previously  been  used 
for  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  is  now  to  be  rightly  and  exclusively 
ilevoted  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  flower-borders  by 
the  sides  of  the  walks.  A  new  kitchen  garden  is  one  of  the 
wants  of  Woodstock,  as  the  old  one  between  the  house  and  the 
river  seems  worn-out,  and  overstocked  with  large  fruit  trees. 
But  about  this  walled  garden.  We  should  not  like  it  to  be 
removed,  were  it  only  for  the  position  the  walls  afford  for 
creepers  and  half-hardy  plants.  These  walls  are  14  feet  in  height. 
Prom  the  rising  nature  of  the  ground  the  south  side  rises  in 
ramps  of  2  feet,  with  a  vase  and  pedestal  on  each  rise,  which 
give  a  good  efleot.  It  just  struck  us  that  the  somewhat  heavy 
effect  would  be  much  lessened  if  the  south  wall  were  lowered 
some  5  or  G  feet,  ramped  as  now,  and  the  east  and  west  walls 
ramped  to  meet  it,  and  also  ornamented  with  vases  on  the  rises. 
That  ramping  might  be  confined  to  the  half  from  this  central 
walk. 

The  lawn  is  open  on  the  south  side  with  a  few  beds  of  flowers 
in  which  the  Prince's  Feather  and  Love-lies-bleeding  ai-o  not 
forgotten.  The  walls,  especially  their  best  aspects,  were  densely 
clothed  with  fine  plants  of  Jasmines,  Magnolias,  Wistarias, 
Solanums,  Smilaxes,  Passifloras,  Myrtles,  Spirseas,  Escallonias, 
Edwardsias,  Ceanothus,  &c.,  and  many  unnamed  things,  some 
of  good  promise,  sent  home  to  Lady  Louisa  from  friends  in 
India  and  Australia.  The  entrances  to  this  garden  at  F  and  o, 
and  also  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  opposite  a  transverse 
walk,  are  by  rich  iron  gates  of  an  azure  blue  and  gold  colour. 
The  sides  of  the  walks  are  roughly  ribboned  with  flowers,  and 
rows  on  the  sides  of  the  transverse  walk  of  the  Anemone  japoniea 
were  very  striking,  the  masses  of  flowers  being  nearly  a  yard  in 
width. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  this  garden,  are  five  lean-to  fruit- 


houses  devoted  to  Vines  and  Peaches.  The  wood  of  the  latter 
was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  tho  Vines. 
In  one  house  were  some  excellent  late  Grapes  in  September,  and 
looking  as  if  they  would  keep  good  for  some  time.  The  wood 
was  also  firm,  strong,  and  short-jointed.  The  treatment  of  these 
Vines  is  one  of  tho  most  singular  of  which  we  ever  heard.  Mr. 
McDonald  stated  that  three  years  before  they  were  in  a  bad 
state,  all  was  done  to  coax  them  by  surfaeings,  &e.,  and  though 
the  leaves  became  better,  no  young  wood  of  any  size  would  come, 
and  from  examining  the  roots  he  had  little  hopes  of  their  being 
easily  improved.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  large  job  being 
done,  so  about  the  new  year  he  set  to  work  with  a  saw,  and  cut 
clean  over  every  Vine,  about  G  inches  below  tho  surface.  The 
old  roots  were  grubbed-up,  and  only  a  small  bit  of  border  made. 
Of  course,  every  attention  was  paid  to  these  old  Vine-stems,  and 
tho  movements  of  the  sap  watched  most  attentively,  until  the 
white  fat  spongioles  were  running  out  by  the  foot.  The  result 
in  the  autumn,  as  specified  above,  was  not  only  good  fruit,  bu4 
fine  healthy  wood.  One  great  advantage  from  such  a  cutting- 
down  mode  is,  that  like  the  roots  from  a  bad  cutting,  the  roots 
would  all  come  from  a  common  centre — a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  imagined  ;  Mr.  McDonald  having 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  two  or  three  sets  of  roots  will 
never  produce  fine,  regular,  well-coloured  Grapes — a  fact  which 
should  be  considered  by  those  who  think  they  increase  strength 
by  laying  the  stems  of  their  Vines  in  a  house.  We  suppose  we 
must  have  looked  a  little  incredulous  about  this  sawing-over  of 
Vines,  for  we  were  desired  to  examine  the  cut  stems,  which  we 
did,  and  saw  the  strong  fresh  roots  issuing  from  above  the  cut 
part.  This  beats  all  our  root-lifting  hollow ;  but,  then,  we  fear, 
it  would  require  the  attendance  of  a  McDonald  to  make  it 
answer  so  well  and  so  early.  K.  FiSH, 

(To  be  continued.) 


EHODODENDEON  .JASMINIFLORUil   (Jasmine-floweeed  Ehododendbon). 
Nat.  ord.,  EricaceiB.     Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia.     At  the  [  li  foot  high,  the  branches  bare  of  leaves  below,  and   knotted 


first  exhibition  of  flowers  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  year 
1850,  few  plants  ex- 
cited greater  attention 
among  the  visitors 
most  distinguished 
for  taste  and  judg- 
ment, than  the  one 
here  figured,  from  the 
nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter. 
Many  excelled  it  in 
splendour ;  but  the 
delicacy  of  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers 
(white  with  a  deep 
pink  eye),  and  pro- 
bably their  resem- 
blance to  the  favourite 
Jasmine  (some  com- 
pared them  to  the 
equally  favourite  Ste- 
phanotis),  attracted 
general  notice.  A  re- 
markable cliaracter  of 
its  flowers  is  the  great 
length  and  straight- 
ness  of  the  tube.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mount 
Ophir,  Malacca;  ele- 
vation 5000  feet ; 
having  been  there  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Thos. 
Lobb,  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  It 
seems  a  ready  flow- 
erer.  The  specimen 
here      figured      was 

drawn  in  September  of  184-9,  and  still  finer  flowering  plants  were 
shown  at  the  May  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  in  lt50. 

Description. — A   small  shrub,   as  reared  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 


where  they  had  been  inserted. 


rhododendron  ja&micittoium. 


Leaves  crowded  towards  the 
upper  pait  of  the 
branches,  lowermost 
ones  subverticillate, 
on  short  petioles,  obo- 
vato-oblong,  rather 
acute,  glabrous,  nearly 
coriaceous.  L^mbel 
terminal,  many -flow- 
ered. Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  short,  with 
small  reddish  bracteas 
at  the  base,  and,  as 
well  as  the  very  small, 
shallow,  obscurely 
five-lobed  calyx,  lepi- 
dote.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped,  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  rose  be- 
low the  limb ;  the 
tube  2  inches  long, 
straight,  scarcely  gib- 
bous at  the  base  :  the 
limb  spreading,  of  five 
obovate  wavy  lobes, 
almost  exactly  equal. 
Stamens  ten.  Fila- 
ments filiform, downy, 
as  long  as  the  tube. 
Anthers  red  (forming 
a  red  eye,  as  seen  at 
the  mouth  of  the  white 
corolla).  Ovary  ob>- 
long-cylindricaf,  lepi- 
dote,  5-celled,  gland- 
ular at  the  base. 
Style  ratlier  shorter 
than  the  stamens,  fili- 
form, downy.  Stigma  dilated,  obtuse,  green.  It  is  a  warm 
greeiihouse  shrub,  and  its  flowers  ore  i'Tagrant.— {Botanical 
Magazine.) 
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THE  GOOD-GEACIOUS  PANSY. 

I  HECEIVED  my  ehare  of  the  remonstrance  against  this  name 
from  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  in  the  spii'it  in  which  he  gives  it,  and 
thank  him  for  it.  It  is  true  I  did  not  invent  the  name  as  he 
admits  ;  and  I  trust  he  will  beUere  me  when  I  say,  it  is  equally 
true  that  if  I  had  thought  it  an  "  unseemly  name,"  I  should 
never  have  used  it ;  but  I  never  did  think  so,  nor  do  I  now. 
If  there  were  no  "  essential  ditTerenee  "  between  Good  Gracious 
and  "  Good  God,"  should  we  say  "  Most  Gracious  Majesty  ?  " 
or  "  Her  Majesty  graciously  condescended  to  accept  a  nosegay 
of  the  Good-Gracious  Pansy  from  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland?" 

The  same  objection  was  raised  when  the  "Good-Gracious 
Polyanthus"  came  out,  by  the  lady  who  owned  the  Experi- 
mental Garden,  and  who  was  sister-in-law  to  the  late  Bishop 
Blomfield.  The  question  was  referred  to  his  lordship,  and  his 
very  words  were, "  Cardinal  Beaton  is  right :"  therefore  I  would 
not  repudiate  this  name. — D.  Beaion. 


HUYSHE'S  VICTORIA  PEAE. 

Theke  is,  perhaps,  no  fruit  so  capricious  in  its  periods  of 
ripening  as  the  Pear.  The  above  sort,  for  the  most  part,  ripens 
before  Huyshe's  Bergamot ;  but  this  season  it  is  beeping  longer 
than  it.  Mr.  Huyshe  writes  me,  that  he  has  two  or  three 
hundred  specimens  that  are  likely  to  keep  well  for  three  weeks 
to  come.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  is  far  superior  in 
quality  to  the  Bergamot,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  better  Pear  of  the  two.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  delicious  Pears  known. 

I  ate  part  of  one  to-day,  January  15,  and  compared  it  with 
Josephine  deMalines  (some  of  which  have  ripened  prematurely), 
a  standard  of  excellence,  and  was  interested  in  the  variation  of 
their  flavour,  yet  both  delicious.  Tlie  Victoria,  with  the  melting 
flesh  and  abundant  juice  of  the  Marie  Louise,  has  a  delicious 
perfume,  recalling  that  of  Gansel's  Bergamot.  The  Josephine 
de  Malines,  alike  melting  and  juicy,  has  a  flavour  quite  peculiar 
to  itself  and  equally  gratifying. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  I  learn  from  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  raised  the  Victoria  and  the  Bergamot,  that  the  latter, 
this  season,  has  been  fine  only  from  a  south  wall,  so  that  it 
probably  requires  a  warm  season  to  bring  out  its  qualities. 

The  Victoria  is  hardier  and  "  is  alwajs  good,"  so  that  it  may 
be  planted  as  a  pyramid  in  any  of  our  counties  favourable  to 
Pear-culture.  This  very  valuable  Pear  is  Ukely  to  supersede 
many  of  our  winter  varieties— such  as  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  others,  not  only  because  the  tree  is  hardier,  but  from 
its  flavour  being,  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  Pear  (a  new  kind 
raised  by  Mr.  Huyshe,  and  recently  reported  on  by  him),  quite 
"  exquisite." 

Many  Pears  have  ripened  here  prematurely  this  season. 
Wmter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Die!,  and  some  others 
ripened  early  in  November,  and  were  not  up  to  their  usual 
■quality. 

Mr.  Scott  does  not  give  a  true  description,  page  29,  of  the 
Easter  Bergamot,  or  Bergamotte  de  Paques.  This  sort  keeps 
till  April,  and  is  always  crisp,  poor,  and  worthless. 

The  Doyenne  Goubault  is  also  a  crisp  Pear,  seldom  or  never 
becoming  soft,  and  keeping  till  June.  This  is,  by  some  mistake, 
wrongly  described  in  the  "  Manual,"  and  in  one  or  two  French 
catalogues.  The  Pear  is  large  and  nearly  round,  like  its  con- 
gener, Bezi  Goubault,  and,  like  that,  it  will  keep  plump  and 
sound  till  Pears  come  again,  and  may  then  be  thrown  away. 
^x.  R. 

[A  short  time  ago  we  were  favoured  with  a  small  basket  of 
fruit  of  Huyshe's  Victoria  by  Messrs.  Lucumbe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of 
Exeter,  to  whom  Mr.  Huyshe  presented  the  stock  of  this  valu- 
able variety.  In  regard  of  flavour,  we  never  tasted  anything 
more  rich  or  delicious  in  a  Pear  ;  and  we  can  quite  confirm  the 
statement  of  "  T.  R."  when  he  says,  "  U  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  delicious  Pears  known."' — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


FOEMING  A  EOOKEEY. 

YoTTE  correspondent  of  last  month  will  find  on  taking  an 
old  rook's  nest  from  an  existing  rookery,  and  tying  it  securely 
and  neatly  to  the  top  of  one  of  his  own  trees,  "that,  probably, 
during  the  next  building  season,  others  will  be  added  to  it. 


I  have  heard  that  an  old  broom  tied  securely  in  a  similar 
manner  will  attract  rooks.  A  nest  to  each,  or  every  other  tree  if 
many,  as  convenient,  would  be  advisable,  as  I  take  it  the  knowing 
ones  prefer  an  inhabited  spot  to  solitude.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  trees  should  be  high  and  otherwise  to  their  taste — Elm  or 
Beech  are  preferred. — Edwaed  Noeth. 


POETEAITS  OF  PLANTS,   FLOWEES,  AND 
FEUITS. 

SoNEErLA  GEAKDIPLOEA  (Large-flowered  Sonerila).  —  Nai- 
ord.,  Melastomacea;.  Linn.,  Triandria  Monogynia. — Native  of 
the  Ndglierry  Mountains.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Son, 
Clapton  Nursery.  Flowers  in  October.  Colour  deep  purplish- 
crimson. — {Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5354  ) 

Teioyetis  hieta  (Hairy,  or  Thunberg's  Tricyrtis). — Kaf. 
ord.,  Uvidarise.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Trigynia. — It  has  also  been 
called  Umlaria  hifla.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  in  Japan.  It 
flowered  in  November  at  Mr.  Standish's,  Bagshot  Nursery. 
Flowers  pearly  white  dotted  with  purple. — {Ibid.,  t.  5355.) 

Pitcaienia  pnNOEXS  (Spinose  Pitcairnia). — Nat.  ord.,  Bro- 
meliacefe.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  the  Andes 
in  New  Granada.  Flowers,  or,  rather,  perianths,  orange  red. 
"  A  very  handsome  greenhouse  plant." — {Ibid.,  t.  5356.) 

Coeysanthes  mmeata  (White-edged  Corysanthes). —  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchidaeeoe.  Limu,  Gynandria  Monandria. — "This  per- 
fect gem"  was  introduced  from  Java  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Flowers  in  October.  "Decidedly  the 
most  exquisite  little  plant  of  its  size,  4  inches  high,  that  ever 
came  under  our  notice."  Stem  transparent,  its  solitary  leaf 
vividly  green  and  white-veined ;  petals  rich  purple  edged  with 
white.— {Ibid.,  t.  5357.) 

Seduii  Sieeoldii  (Siebold's  Sedum). — A  Stoneerop  from 
Japan.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place. 
Leaves  glaucous,  tinged  with  purple.  Flowers  purplish-rose. 
{Ibid.,  t.  5358.) 

Dammaea  oeientalis  (Dammara,  or  Amboyna  Pitch-Pine). 
— Nat.  ord.,  Conifer.T.  Linn.,  Diucoia  Polyandria. — Native  of 
Moluccas.  "  Perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  the  Conifers  cultivated  in 
Europe."— (Ziirf.,  t.  5359.) 

Teopjeoltjm  Bali  of  Fiee. — Raised  by  Mr.  Harman,  of  TJx- 
bridge.  Profuse  bloomer.  Flowers  intense  scarlet. — {Floral 
Magazine,  pi.  129.) 

Pansies. — Raised  by  Mr.  W.  Dean,  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley. 
Imperairice  Eugenie,  white,  margined  with  bluish-purple.  Har- 
lequin, yellow,  singularly  marked  with  purple.  Admiration, 
and  King  ofIfah/.—{Ibid.,  pi.  130.) 

Vaeiegated  SoLANtTM  (Solanum  capsicastrum). — Introduced 
by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  St.  John's  Wood.  Leaves 
almost  entirely  pale  yellow. —  {Ibid.,  pi.  131.) 

Cheysanthemfms,  Laege-flowered. — Two  beautiful  in- 
curved flowers.  Ser  Majesty,  outer  petals  pale  pink,  inner 
petals  silvery  white.  Lord  PalmerHon,  dark  rosy  petals,  silvery 
tipped.  Raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith.—(Z6«/.,  ^);.'l32.) 

Rose  Andee  Leeoy  d'Angees.—  A  seedling  from  General 
Jacqiieminoi .  Raised  by  M.  Victor  Trouillard,  of  Angers.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Standish,  Bajshot.  Flowers  large,  cupped, 
very  rich  deep  velvety  purple  crimson. — {Florist  and  Pomologist, 
No.  13.) 

Plum  Golden  Esfeeen. — Called  also  Drap  d'Or  d'Fsperen. 
Raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines.  First-rate  dessert  fruit ; 
oval,  golden  colour,  juicy,  richly-flavoured,  parts  readily  from 
the  stone. — {Ibid.) 


METEOEOLOGY  OF  1862. 

SOMEESET. 
I  HAVE  no  doubt  you  have  many  readers  who  feel  much 
pleasure  in  recurring  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as 
the  deeds  of  a  year  gone  by,  and  who  find  it  refreshing  to  be 
able  to  fall  back  upon  the  daily  remarks  made  in  their  journal 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  with  other  individuals  at 
a  distance,  or  to  observe  the  changes  made  and  their  results 
on  the  scene  of  their  labours.  How  easy  to  retrace  our  steps 
through  the  tliiekct  or  the  jungle  after  leaving  substantial  land- 
marks on  our  journey  through !  And  every  one  that  makes  his 
daily  memoranda  is  fixing  landmarks  that  will  not  only  point 
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out  the  way  he  has  travelled,  but  will  materially  assist  him  on 
his  journey  onwards. 

The  followintj  remarks  bcarini^  upon  the  objects  of  The 
JouiiNAL  OF  JfORTiCTTLTUUE  are  a  fcw  of  the  lanilmarks  just  as 
they  were  made  in  each  passing  month  for  a  local  purpose,  and 
are  nn  abbrevinled  copy  of  my  journal. 

Janttaby.— The  new  year  came  in  dull,  calm,  and  quiet,  just 
as  the  old  year  passed  away.  On  the  whole,  the  temperature 
has  been  ratlicr  mild  for  tlie  season,  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
rain  and  more  rainy  days  than  generally  occur  when  tlic  weather 
in  this  month  is  considered  seasonable. 

Febritaiiy  came  in  mild,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  6th  ; 
then  frosty  more  or  less  to  the  17th  ;  to  the  2-ith  mild  with 
misty  rain  ;  afterwards  sliglit  frosts  and  line  weather  for  com- 
mencing gardening  operations.  The  land  is  healthier  now  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time.  A  very  small  amount  of  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  month. 

Maech.— The  first  five  days  were  cold  and  wintry,  and  rain 
and  snow  have  fallen  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout,  with 
cold  winds  prevailing,  and  little  or  no  sunshine  in  most  places. 
The  grass  land  is  toler.ibly  healthy,  and  with  a  moderately  fine 
time  in  April  grass  will  not  be  late;  but  the  arable  laud  is 
sodden,  and,  except  on  light  lands  nothing  can  be  done  towards 
sowing  or  planting  with  any  advantage.  The  rain  has  been  in  an 
excess  here  of  SO  per  cent. 

Apeil. — The  month  of  April,  considered  in  its  seasonable 
character,  may  be  said  to  have  been  favourable.  Although  the 
temperature  has  not  been  so  high  as  in  previous  years,  yet  the 
nights  have  been  warm  ;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  month  being 
free  from  frost  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  a  rapid  advance 
made  in  vegetation,  so  that  the  trees  and  hedges  are  clothed  as 
if  by  magic,  and  all  nature  looks  in  a  highly  prosperous  and 
smiling  condition. 

Mat. — The  natural  scenery  of  May  is  perhaps  gayer  and  more 
lovely  than  that  of  any  other  month  during  the  year.  The  botanist 
or  the  mere  lover  of  flowers  or  natural  scenery  can  make  it  the 
text-month  of  the  year.  Not  a  day  dawns  but  it  brings  fortli 
changes  delightful  to  the  lover  of  a  ramble  through  the  woods 
and  lanes  of  tlie  neighbourhood.  Not  a  step  can  he  take  but 
new  music  bursts  forth  upon  his  ear,  so  that  a  companion  is 
often  distasteful. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  maturing  character  of  the  weather  during 
October  of  last  year,  every  spray  of  that  summer's  growth  was 
filled  with  blossom-buds,  so  that  the  arboricultm'ists  of  other 
lands,  that  have  been  attracted  through  the  International  Exlii- 
bition  to  this  country  for  the  first  time,  must  have  received  a 
favourable  impression  from  the  masses  of  bloom  so  universal 
during  the  month  of  May.  Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  blossom 
on  the  early  fruits,  and  the  favourable  weather  opeuiug  them 
almost  simultaneously,  the  demand  on  tlie  trees  was  too  great 
for  the  supply,  and  blighted  trees  and  a  light  crop  of  fruit  will 
be  the  result.  In  other  respects  it  has  been  a  growing  time; 
and  the  heavy  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  29th  and  30th, 
to  more  than  2^  inches  in  depth,  have  done  much  cleansing 
service,  particularly  in  the  orchards  and  other  fruit-growing 
districts.  The  average  temperature  has  been  a  little  below  the 
average,  the  year  18G1  excepted,  which  was  a  very  cold  season. 
There  have  been  no  liot  days  and  no  frosts  at  night. 

JcKE, — When  spring  lias  yielded  to  summer  and  the  flowers 
are  more  numerous,  the  leaves  thicker,  and  the  grass  and  foliage 
of  a  deeper  green,  this  is  a  most  dehghtful  month  for  a  morning  j 
or  evening  ramble.  It  is  on  such  evenings  as  closed  the  month, 
with  the  sun  going  down  in  all  his  gorgeousness  and  tinting 
the  trees  with  gold,  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  our  neighbour- 
ing vales  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  all  their  calm,  silent,  beauty  and 
splendour.  There  have  been  but  few  such  evenings  during  the 
month,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  been  the  more  appreciated. 
There  has  been  an  absence  of  hot  sunshine  usually  enjoyed  and 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  a  preponderance  of  cold 
blighting  winds,  which  have  kept  a  large  portion  of  vegetation 
at  almost  a  standstill,  and  introduced  the  I'otato-disease  earlier 
than  usual ;  but  the  fine  weather  that  set-in  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  has  stayed  its  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped  efiectually, 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  The  last  fortnight  was  good  hay- 
making weather,  and  doubtless  taken  advantage  of.  On  soils 
with  a  good  porous  subsoil  the  crop  has  been  heavy,  but  on 
cold  undrained  lands  it  is  light  and  poor.  The  Tiu-aip-fly  has 
been  hitherto  very  destructive  with  all  the  Cabbage  tribe.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  July  will  prove  more  favoiirable  in  tlie  Swede- 


growing  districts.  This  has  been  the  coldest  Juno  for  several 
years — even  colder  than  the  June  of  1860,  when  more  than 
7  inches  of  rain  fell. 

July. — Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  July  Meed  monath 
(Zvlead  month),  from  the  meads  being  tiien  in  their  bloom,  but 
the  month  of  July,  1S62,  has  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Wild  flowers  have  been  very  scarce,  and  the  few  that 
have  been  seen  have  not  come  in  due  season,  and  the  green-lane 
rambler  feels  disappointed  as  he  wends  liis  way  in  search  of  his 
favourites ;  but  doubtless  the  coldness  of  the  season  has  been 
the  chief  cause.  The  month  of  July  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  warmest  month  of  the  year  ;  but  we  hope  it  will  be  an  ex- 
ception in  tliis  respect  also,  for  it  has  hardly  reached  the  average 
temperature  of  May,  and  the  temperature  of  May  in  the  years 
1858  and  1859  was  considerably  higher. 

August. — Lammas-day.  The  1st  of  the  month  is  also  called 
the  Gule  of  August.  This  day,  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  Mlaf  Mcesse  (Loaf  Mass),  was  the  feast  of  tlianks- 
giving  for  the  firstfruits  of  the  corn  ;  but  owing  to  the  coldness 
of  the  season  there  was  but  very  little  ripe  corn  on  the  1st  of  the 
month.  The  weather  proved  more  favourable  than  in  the  pre- 
vious month,  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  a  little  later  than 
is  usually  the  case,  the  harvest  so  far  has  been  tolerably  satis- 
factory. In  this  neighbourhood  generally  the  garden  fruits  have 
been  deficient  and  have  disappeared  as  if'by  magic.  Very  little 
to  be  seen  in  the  market  any  part  of  this  month. 

Septembeb. — The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  the 
ripening  and  the  carrying-in  of  the  late  harvest,  the  average 
temperature  having  been  higher  both  night  and  day  than  in, 
recent  years,  though  it  has  been  no  higher  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  but 
very  little,  and  the  same  temperature  continuing  almost  from 
morning  till  night  caused  many  people  to  think  the  weather  was- 
much  warmer  than  it  really  was.  The  flower  gardens  are  gayer 
now  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 
Although  the  Potato  disease  has  not  been  so  destructive  as  was 
expected  earlier  in  the  summer,  the  crop  generally  is  small,  yet 
the  price  rules  low. 

OcTOBEE  is  more  fertile  in  fruits  than  in  flowers,  and  the 
wild  nosegay  gathered  now  is  a  small  one,  but  the  rambler  is 
fully  compensated  in  the  beautiful  tints  the  foliage  is  receiving 
during  the  early  and  middle  portion  of  the  month,  but  towards 
the  close  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Lime,  and  the  Poplar  were- 
partially  denuded  of  their  autumnal  beauties,  and  after  a  few 
more  frosts  equal  to  the  one  on  the  30th,  the  landscape  will 
be  a  barren  one.  The  swallows  and  martens  have  left  this  year 
earlier  than  usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  extreme  wetness  and 
coldness  of  the  season. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  October  has  been  unfavour- 
able. The  Swede  and  the  Mangold  have  not  made  much  progress 
in  size,  and  are  generally  small.  The  land  has  been  too  wet  in 
most  places  for  Potato-lifting  and  Wheat-planting  to  be  carried 
on  advantageously ;  yet  where  the  Wheat  was  planted  early 
and  now  up,  it  is  generally  looking  healthy. 

NoVEilBEE,  characteristically  a  dull,  dreary,  melancholy,  foggy 
period,  came  in  and  went  out  quite  true  to  its  character.  It 
is  the  connecting  link  between  autumn  and  winter  in  a  me- 
teorological point  of  view,  which  is  generally  severed  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  as  was  the  case  on  the  23rd,  with  1G°  of  frost 
and  freezing  all  day  in  the  shade.  After  this  wo  may  well  say 
with  the  immortal  Hood,  "  Where  is  the  pride  of  summer?" 
Such  an  early  and  impetuous  rush  into  winter,  clipping  autumn 
of  its  beauties,  leaves  him  who  "  finds  tongues  in  trees  "  dull  and 
monotonous  walks  for  a  very  long  period,  still  during  the  conth 
the  weather  has  been  more  favourable  than  it  frequently  is 
in  November.  There  have  been  no  storms  or  hurricanes,  and 
although  there  has  been  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
frost,  we  have  had  a  fair  compensating  amount  of  stmshine  and 
very  little  lain. 

December,  in  contrast  with  the  month  of  November  has 
been  a  month  of  most  extraordinary  mildness — so  much  so,  that 
its  average  has  been  considerably  above  that  of  the  last  thirty-five 
or  forty  years.  What  would  make  it  appear  more  so  is,  that  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  very  small,  there  having  been 
no  warm  sunny  days  or  sharp  frosts  at  night.  In  many  places 
the  grass  has  become  quite  fresh  and  green.  That  the  weather 
has  been  pleasant  is  very  generally  admitted,  but  to  be  pleasant 
and  beneficial  are  quite  different  matters.  Undoubtedly  the 
weather  has  been  unseasonable,  and  either  directly  or, indirectly 
the  consequences  will  be  felt  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  ; 
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for  a  mild  growing  time  is  by  no  means  natural  with  short  dull  | 
days  and  long  nights. 
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INegretti  and  Zambra's  patent  maiimum  thermometer  in  the 
shade,  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Minimum  thermometer  tested  by  the  above,  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  exposed. 

Rain-gauge  3  inches  above  the  ground. — The  Doctor's  Bot, 
Frame,  Somerset. 


EFFECTS  OF  CROSSING. 

I  NEVER  saw  anything  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ander- 
eon-Henry  at  page  46  ;  but  Gartner  and  Herbert  both  give 
instances  where  more  seeds  are  fertilised  by  a  congener  than  by 
the  plant  itself.  Dr.  Herbert  says  ("  Amaryllidaeeo!,"  351)  :-— 
"  I  had  a  pod  from  Criuum  capense  fertilised  by  revolutiim,  in 
which  every  ovule  produced  a  seedling  plant,  which  I  never  saw 
to  occur  in  a  case  of  its  natural  fecundation."  On  the  same 
page  it  is  said  that  Gartner  "  cites  from  Kulreuter,  that  Datura 
Metel  and  Isevis  have  each  about  six  hundred  seeds  in  a  capsule  ; 
he  found  that  a  capsule  from  one  of  them  fertihsed  by  the  other 
<:-ontained  640." — D.Beatok. 


DISTRESSED    LANCASHIRE  WORKINGMEN 
BOTANISTS. 

I  HAVE  received,  from  the  same  lady  who  sent  me  the  first 
lot  of  clothing,  100  pairs  of  socks  and  stockings,  12  pairs  of 
•cotton  sheets,  and  35i  yards  of  tweed  for  petticoats.  This  gift 
will  enable  me  to  give  to  each  person  2  pnirs  of  stockings,  for 
T  have  acted  on  the  following  plan : — Where  I  found  two  grown- 
up females,  I  gave  them  3  pairs  of  stockings  between  them,  and 
the  same  with  males,  in  order  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as 
possible. 

Next  week,  the  botanists  who  have  received  aid  in  this  hour 
of  trial  from  your  many  kindhearted  readers,  propose  to  thank 
both  you  and  them  for  such  beneficial  sympathy,  and,  with  one 
•exception,  timely  aid.  There  is  one  family,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  starred  too  long  to  preserve  their  health,  and  now  tliree 
of  the  family  are  ill,  and  one  has  gone.  The  doctor  who  attends 
them  assured  me  that  their  illness  had  been  brought  on  by  in- 
sufficient food.  The  parents  had  done  everything  they  could  to 
keep  from  the  parish,  and  the  father  had  only  had  parish  relief 
two  weeks  before  I  made  my  appeal  in  your  paper,  though  he 
had  been  out  of  work  ten  ?Tiouth8,  and  had  a  wife  with  six 
young  children  to  keep.  This  family  has  been  my  heaviest 
fharge,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
mill  starting  at  which  the  father  worked.— JoiiK  Haoue,  36, 
Mount  Street,  Asliton-nnder-Lyne. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S    MEETING. 

The  .January  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
•on  the  .5th  inst.,  the  President  oe-upying  the  chair,  and  was 
well  attended,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  state  of 
4he  weather. 

Among  the  donations  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  were 


the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continuations  of 
Kroyer's  new  Natural  History  Journal  published  at  Copenhagen 
and  Mr.  Hewitaon's  fine  work  on  exotic  Butterflies. 

The  energetic  Treasurer  of  the  Litmcan  and  Horticultural 
Societies,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  interesting 
varieties  of  Galls  :  one  of  considerable  size,  a  Root  Gall,  found 
at  the  root  of  Oak  trees  near  Reigate  ;  another  of  the  size  of  a 
double  fist,  found  also  on  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  Zoolu  country, 
South  Africa,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  together  with  a  third  kind,  which 
grows  in  clusters  like  grapes  on  the  stems  of  a  species  of  Cissus, 
also  in  the  Zoolu  country.  He  also  exhibited  a  species  of 
Bruchus,  which  lives  in  the  beautiful  seeds  of  Erythrina  Saunder- 
sonii  in  Natal,  each  seed  being  infested  by  from  one  to  four 
specimens  of  these  obnoxious  insects. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  monstrous  specimen  of  Papilio 
pammon,  collected  in  the  Sulu  Islands  by  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of 
the  hind  wings  of  which  was  not  more  than  half  the  normal 
size.  Also  a  fine  species  of  the  very  rare  genus  of  Beetles, 
Psalidognathus. 

Mr.  Laing  exhibited  a  beautiful  green  variety  of  EUopia 
prasiuaria  taken  on  palings  at  Charlton  ;  and  Mr.  Bibbs,  some 
remarkable  varieties  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  taken  near 
Worcester,  including  a  suffused  dark  specimen  of  Vanessa 
urticEe,  a  nearly  white  variety  of  Arctia  caja,  two  varieties  of 
Clisiocarapa  lanestris  with  a  large  red  spot  on  the  wings. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  pouch  or  bag  of  a  strong 
leathery  texture,  having  the  outside  of  floss  silk,  formed  by  a 
colony  of  caterpillars  (of  some  kind  of  Moth  ?)  on  trees  in 
tropical  Africa,  communicated  by  Vernon  WoUaston,  Esq. 
Numerous  places  of  exit  were  formed  in  this  bag,  each  having 
the  threads  of  which  it  is  formed  convergent,  as  in  the  cocoon  of 
the  Emperor  Moth.  Also  a  number  of  preparations  of  mined 
leaves  fixed  upon  glass,  showing  the  caterpillars  within  the 
mines,  when  held  against  the  light,  and  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  S.  Stone,  of  Brighthampton. 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey  exhibited  a  collection  of  the 
Sphingida?  of  India,  containing  thirty-two  species,  several  of 
which  appeared  to  be  undescribed  ;  and  Mr.  Percy  Wormold  a 
new  British  species  of  Trichoptera,  being  the  Limnephilus 
nobilis  of  Kolenati,  taken  at  Ruishp,  Middlesex. 

The  following  memoirs  were  read  : — 

1.  Descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species  of  the  Coleo- 
pterous genus  Catascopus  collected  by  Mr.  Wallace,  being  a 
supplement  to  a  monograph  on  the  genus  recently  communicated 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders. 

2.  A  memoir  of  considerable  extent  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution and  range  of  the  Butterflies  of  Europe,  by  Mr.  Kirby. 

3.  A  memoir  on  Omalium  riparium,  and  two  species  of 
Homalota,  genera  belonging  to  the  family  Staphylmidre,  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse. 

4.  On  the  descriptions  of  Ants  of  Equatorial  Africa  contained 
in  M.  Du  Cliaillu's  book  of  travels  by  Mr.  F.  Smith.  In  this 
work  ten  kinds  of  Ants  are  described,  and  accounts  given  of 
their  habits,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  the  Bastrykooyah 
Aut,  a  most  ferocious  species  which  travels  about  in  large  armies, 
devouring  everything  which  falls  in  its  way,  fearing  not  even  to 
attack  and  kill  the  Python  itself.  From  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  given  of  this  family  of  insects  by  diflerent  authors,  it 
became  evident  that  M.  Du  Chaillu's  account  was  concocted 
from  Mr.  Savage's  history  of  an  Ant  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  Anomma  rubellum  ;  whilst  M.  Du  Chaillu's  illustration 
of  the  species  was  a  copy  of  a  figure  of  some  species  of  Termes, 
and  did  not  even  represent  an  Ant. 

5.  Descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species  of  Nocturnal 
Lepidoptera,  collected  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  d' Urban,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Walker. 

6.  A  memoir  on  Lucanus  Lama,  of  Olivier,  and  its  synonymy 
by  Major  F.  Parry. 


SPARROW-KILLING  NOT  MURDER. 
I  have  often  seen  both  letters  and  articles  in  the  Loudon 
newspapers  many  times,  and  also  quotations  from  French 
journals,  condemning  and  ridiculing  English  farmers  for  destroy- 
ing their  best  friends,  the  sparrows.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I 
do  know  the  difference  between  a  house  sparrow  and  a  hed^e 
sparrow — the  latter  being  really  the  farmers'  friend,  but  the 
former  his  most  destructive  enemy.  The  male  and  female  hedge 
sparrow  closely  resemble  the  hen  house  sparrow,  and  few  but 
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bird-fanciers  know  ouc  from  tlio  otliiT.  Tlip  linbits,  however, 
arc  totally  diit'erent.  Hedge  sparrows  are  sweet  song-birds,  and 
are  to  be  seen  i;i  almost  every  garden,  but  never  in  large  flocks 
liko  the  coiinnon  or  house  sparrow.  The  latter  lives  entirely 
upon  seed;  and  I  am  euro  that  any  bird-fancier  will  bear  mo 
out  in  saying  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  common  sparrow  eat  a 
grub,  a  slug,  or  any  other  insect,  save  and  except  in  their 
breeding  season.  They  will  then  sometimes  eat  a  very  few  small 
green  insects,  such  as  are  to  be  found  upon  Rose  trees  (I  think 
then  more  as  a  medicine  than  for  food)  ;  but  the  number  they 
take  is  so  few  that  a  tliousnnd  of  them  would  scarcely  clear  a 
small  Rose  tree  if  much  hlif;htcd  with  tliese  insects.  If  any 
dispute  what  I  say,  let  them  try  the  experiment  by  putting  up  a 
score  of  these  birds  in  a  room,  give  them  plenty  of  grubs  or  any 
other  insect.s  they  please  (if  toothing  else  can  be  got,  mealworms 
<'an  always  be  procured  from  the  bird-fanciers),  with  plenty  of 
water  of  course,  and  they  will  not  find  one  of  them  alive  in  three 
days  ;  but  let  them  put  up  the  same  number  of  hedge  sparrows 
(which  have  been  mistaken  for  the  common  lien  sparrow),  give 
tliern  the  eame  food  in  abimdonce — for  they  are  great  devourers 
of  insects  of  almost  every  kind — and  they  wdl  lind  these  birds 
will  lire,  in  a  short  time  sing,  and  do  well.  If  fresh-caught 
birds,  some  few  of  them  may  die  from  confinement,  as  is  the 
ease  with  all  wild  birds,  but  enougli  will  survive  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  written  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  mc  tliat 
farmers,  who  liave  been  so  condemned  for  a  supposed  folly, 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  disabuse  the  jjublio 
mind  upon  this  (to  them)  important  subject.  I  say  important, 
for  I  have  seen  lields  of  Wheat,  particularly  along  the  hedge- 
rows, almost  entirely  destroyed  for  many  feet  in  by  these  mis- 
called *' farmers'  fi  lends.'*      So  much  for  our  British  farmers. 

Now  with  regard  to  colonists.  You  say  that  the  Governor  of 
one  of  our  colonies  imi>orted  sparrows  at  a  cost  of  £)3  per  dozen. 
1  f.ope  they  were  not  the  common  house  sparrow.  Should  any 
or.e  wish  to  introduce  birds  into  colonies — and  many  of  our 
British  birds  would  be  very  useful  in  destroying  insects — they 
may  easily  tell  which  would  be  most  siutable  for  this  purpose  by 
the  beak  ;  those  that  live  upon  insects  have  a  much  softer  beak 
than  those  that  live  upon  seeds.  The  seed  birds  have  a  hard, 
sharp-edged  beak  like  that  of  the  common  sparrow,  canary,  or 
any  of  the  finches,  linnets,  ic,  none  of  which  ever  eat  insects. 
— J.  V. 

[Your  pages  have  for  some  time  past  contained  many  most 
able  letters,  pro  and  co/?.,  regarding  the  cruelty  or  expediency  of 
house-sparrow  extirpation,  in  corn-growing  districts  especially  ; 
and,  as  truth  alone  is  your  obje-t  in  all  such  practical  dis- 
cussions, I  enclose  this  letter,  whiuh  appeared  in  the  Standard, 
and  which  I  fully  endorse,  after  many  years'  study  of  the 
habits  of  both  the  hedge  and  house  sparrow  genus.  I  have 
here  scores  of  the  former,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  ;  the  first 
enlivening  my  garden  hedges  and  shrubberies  with  their  cheer- 
ful notes,  the  last  swarming  in  my  evergreens  and  Ivy-matted 
walls  and  outbuildings!  Indeed  I  have  encouraged  these  colonies 
of  merry  ehirpers,  never  allowing  any  to  be  killed,  nor  their 
nests  to  be  taken,  in  the  fond  belief  that  I  was  harbouring  an 
iuaectivorous  bird  in  so  doing!  But  alas!  I  must  now  record  a 
verdict  of  graminivorous  against  my  old  pets,  and,  partial  as  I 
am  to  birds  of  ail  kinds,  must  fain  condemn  the  house  sparrow 
and  tomtit  as  destructive  to  buds,  grain,  Teas,  and  bush-fruit. — 
Audi  AiXEiiAM  Paktim,  Aldivick,  Siiaxex. 

P.S. — I  hope  you  will  find  room  for  "J. Vs."  letter,  were  it 
only  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  sweet  songster,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  whicii,  witli  thero'oin,  cheers  our  sight  and  ear  alike  in 
this  leafless  season  as  they  hop  in  our  walks  and  flit  ill  our 
lie.'igerows,  melodious  all  the  while!] 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 

KITCHEN  OARDBN. 
As  market-gardeners  very  generally  sow  their  early  crops  upon 
sloping  ground  it  would  be  advisable  for  others  to  adopt  the 
same  practice,  by  which,  among  other  advantages,  more  heat  and 
shelter  are  obtained.  The  slopes,  of  course,  should  run  east  and 
west,  and  are  most  convenient  when  about  3  feet  6  inches  wide. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be  close  to  the  frame-ground,  as  many  of 
the  articles — viz.,  Eadish,  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuce,  iScc.,  will 
require  occasional  covering  with  litter,  and  frequent  attention. 
Slopes  of  this  kind,  after  carrying  their  spring  and  early  summer 
crops,  will  be  equally  eligible  for  autumn  ones,  more  especially 


for  Endive,  autumn  Carrots,  or  for  raising  the  stock  of  winter 
Lettuces.  Aspnraiiiis,  the  sooner  the  beds  are  manured  and  soiled 
the  better.  Cauliflower,  sow  a  little  seed,  if  not  already  done,  in 
a  box  to  be  placed  in  a  house  at  work.  Cabbage,  sow  a  smalt 
quantity  of  any  early  dwarf  sort — the  Vanack  or  Nonpareil — on 
a  warm  slope,  also  some  white  Spanish  and  Portugal  Onions, 
and  a  pinch  of  Early  Dutch  Turnip.  Parsnips,  prepare  ground 
by  trenching  or  deep  digging  for  sowing  shortly.  Potatoes, 
follow-up  planting,  at  least  the  early  kinds,  soil  them  over 
8  inches  deep,  and  draw-ofi'  with  the  rake  or  hoe  2  or  3  inches 
in  the  early  part  of  April  as  a  clearing  process.  Sea-^'ate,  plant ; 
also  Horseradish  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  as  soon  as  possible. 

PLOWEE  GABDEN. 
The  season  altogether  has  been  most  favourable  for  out-door 
improvements  and  alterations  ;  but  tender  plants  are  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and,  therefore,  will  require  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  frosts.  A  small  piece  of  ground  would  be  useful  as 
a  reserve-garden  for  rearing  evergreen  shrubs — such  as  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinuses,  Berberis,  Rhododendrons,  Box  trees, 
&e. — wbieli  may  be  propagated  at  home  or  bought  in  from  the 
nurserymen  when  a  year  or  two  old  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  They 
will  come  in  very  useful  for  fiUing-up  beds  or  borders  in  winter, 
or  for  making  improvements  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Many 
collections  of  Tulips  are  now  so  forward  that  unless  protected  in 
case  of  frost  serious  consequences  would  inevitably  result  to  the 
embryo  blooms,  which,  though  below  the  surface,  would  be  in- 
juriously afieoted  by  it.  Ranunculua-beds  may  be  thrown-up  in 
ridges  of  about  1  inches,  taking  care  that  the  lower  part  of  the  bed 
remain  undisturbed.  By  this  means  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
first  fine  day  for  planting,  should  the  weather  prove  fickle  about 
the  14th  of  February  ;  as  when  suffered  to  lie  in  that  state  the 
surface  soil  becomes  sooner  dry,  and  by  simply  raking  level  is 
immediately  ready  for  putting  in  the  roots.  Polyanthus  seeds 
may  be  now  sown  in  pans.  Some  florists  start  them  in  a  slight 
heat,  and  when  up  gradually  harden  them  ofT.  Look  over  and 
correct  the  general  outUnes  of  ornamental  plantations.  Break 
into  all  hedge-like  Unes,  form  bold  recesses  where  space  will 
admit  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  create  variety.  Biennials  may  be 
planted  in  flower-borders  or  beds.  As  there  is  no  appearance  of 
frost.  Moss,  Provence,  and  other  hardy  Roses  may  now  be  pruned ; 
cut-out  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  can  be  conveniently  spared, 
and  shorten-back  young  wood  to  the  most  prominent  buds. 
The  sooner  that  all  Roses  are  planted  now  the  better,  except 
the  more  tender  Chinese  kinds.  Roll  gravel  walks,  sweep  and 
clean  as  often  as  practicable.  Weed  Box,  Gentian,  and  other 
edgings  in  mild  weather. 

PHUIT  GAKDEN. 
Follow-up  pruning  and  nailing.  Thin  orchard  trees.  Scrub  ofi" 
American  blight  with  a  hard  brush.  Clean  off  moss,  lichen,  &c. 
Make  cuttings  of  choice  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  taking  care 
to  pick  out  the  buds  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  shoot,  in  order  to 
avoid  suckers. 

GEEENHOTTSE    AND    CONSEEViTOHY. 

Keep  up  a  mild  and  sweet  atmosphere  in  the  conservatory. 
If  any  plant  is  a  prey  to  insects  remove  it  immediately,  to  be 
thorouglily  cleaned.  Slightly  increase  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Keep  down  green  fly.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  but  beware  of  draughts.  Cut  down,  number,  and 
remove  decayed  Chrysanthemums  ;  let  them  go  dry  in  a  cold  pit. 
Cinerarias,  if  cramped  in  their  pots,  to  be  shifted  into  larger  ; 
likewise  Chinese  Primroses  for  spring  work. 

FOnCINO-PIT. 

Introduce  bulbs,  Roses,  Pinks,  American  shrubs.  Lilacs,  &c., 
in  steady  succession.  Keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  and  an 
average  surface  temperature  of  60°  at  night  and  70°  by  day,  with 
air  occasionally. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
The  whole  of  the  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Agcratums,  Heliotropes, 
Salvias,  and  all  the  softwooded  plants  for  planting-out  in  the 
flower-beds,  except  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  are  best  from  spring 
propagation.  Those  in  the  store-pots  may  now  be  introduced 
into  heat  for  that  purpose  ;  but  many  of  them  this  mild  season 
can  be  left  till  the  first  crop  of  cuttings  is  taken  off,  as  they  are 
in  active  growth.  If  the  sorts  are  not  scarce  it  is  rather  soon  yet 
to  begin  with  them,  as  they  will  requu-e  too  much  room  before 
tliey  can  be  planted-out  in  May.  Auriculas  to  be  top-dressed 
with  two-year-old  decayed  hotbed  manure  and  leaf  soil.     PoK» 
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anthuses  grown  in  pots  to  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and  a 
similar  top-dressins,  to  tliat  recommended  for  the  Auricula,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  them.  W.  Keake. 


DOINGS  OP  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

Geneeal  work  much  the  same  as  the  last  week.  Collecting 
leaves,  wheeling  dung  and  soil  on  crispy  mornings,  and  when  wet 
washing  pots,  cutting  tallies,  making  stakes,  and  eutting-up  one- 
year-old  cut  branches  of  spruce  into  twigs  of  different  lengths 
for  the  flower-beds,  thatchmg  h.urdles,  making  rough  wooden 
portable  boxes,  &c. 

In  the  XiTCHEN  Gabben,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  dry  day 
to  stir  the  ground  among  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  and  to  put 
the  earth  close  to  Broccoli-stems.  Stirred  the  soilamongRadishes, 
Potatoes,  &c.  ;  put  moie  Potatoes  in  shallow  boxes  to  start,  and 
will  wait  until  tiie  ground  is  more  friable  and  dry  before  sowing 
Peas  and  Beans.  We  have  had  a  long  row  of  Parsley  under 
protection,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  little  wanted,  as  the  weather 
has  been  so  mild,  though  unsettled.  Several  nights  past,  though 
mild  at  night,  it  was  frosty  before  morning,  and  yet  raining  fast, 
and  the  thermometer  at  -lO"  by  daybreak.  At  this  season,  there- 
fore, it  is  scarcely  safe  to  leave  pits  and  frames  uncovered,  how- 
ever mild  the  evening. 

TRriT   GAEDEN. 

Sprinkled  Vines  and  Peaches  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  at  all 
warm  or  sunny,  just  to  soften  the  buds.  A  few  of  the  latter  may 
be  expected  to  drop,  if  much  has  been  done  to  them  in  the  wash- 
ing and  the  dressing  way ;  but  that  is  often  an  advantage, 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  saves  thinning  so  much,  and  this, 
in  genera],  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect.  Looked  over  Strawberries 
just  moving.  Keeping  such  plants  extra  damp  now  is  very  in- 
jurious, being  very  apt  to  cause  the  bud  to  split  or  rot  at  the 
centre.  It  is  best,  therefore,  for  the  pots  at  present  in  houses 
to  stand  upon  dry  shelves,  or  on  a  little  moss,  and  then  there  is 
less  risk  of  over-watering.  Plants  that  are  forward  and  swelling 
will  not  hurt  much,  except  as  regards  flavour  ;  but  those  just 
moving,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  saucers  with  an  inch  of  water  in 
them,  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  from  such  treatment.  It  would 
be  safer  under  such  circumstances  to  turn  the  saucer  over,  and 
set  the  pot  on  the  bottom  of  the  saucer  reversed.  Pruned  all 
sorts  of  trees,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  and  moved  some 
young  Vines  into  an  earth-pit,  where  there  was  a  bed  of  leaves 
just  a  little  hot,  which  bed,  by-and-by,  will  come  in  for  Potatoes. 

CONSEEVATOBT. 
Picked  all  signs  of  damp  from  the  plants,  and  put  a  little  fire 
on,  especially  during  the  day,  to  help  to  dissipate  the  damp, 
giving  more  air  in  proportion.  As  the  weather  is  so  uncertain, 
shut  up  pretty  early  in  the  afternoon.  All  watering  is  done  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  as  Uttle  spilled  on  stage  or  path 
as  possible. 

STOVE. 

Removed  Begonias  and  Poinsettias  out  of  bloom.  Set  Cala- 
diums  at  rest — that  is,  their  pots  on  sand  to  be  kept  moist, 
whilst  no  water  is  given  to  the  pots,  and  fresh-arranged  house, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  lic, 
before  long.  As  this  house  averages  only  from  50°  to  55°,  and 
in  cold  nights  is  more  near  the  former,  a  hand-light  was  placed 
over  the  Caladiums  to  keep  them  a  little  warmer.  A  few 
Gloxinias  have  also  been  placed  in  a  vinery  to  start  them  slowly. 
Beneath  the  stage  or  platform  in  the  small  stove,  the  Gesnera 
zebrina  and  others  have  been  collected,  to  rest  until  wanted. 
Such  plants  as  Cannas  and  Hedychiums,  that  did  little  good 
out  of  doors  last  year,  are  also  packed  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost.  The  Pelargoniums  in 
vinery  were  smoked  twice,  and  the  earliest  are  now  seeking  more 
room.  Potting  young  plants  was  proceeded  with  as  time  and 
space  could  be  obtained. 

COLD   PITS. 

We  hear  that  some  were  caught  as  well  as  ourselves  by  the 
sudden  sharp  frost  of  last  week,  but  from  the  precautions  used, 
nothing  has  suffered.  Even  the  A'erbenas  that  had  a  good 
amount  of  air  all  night,  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  visitation,  but  are 
luxuriant  and  healthy,  and  sb.ow  that  they  are  now  relishing  the 
repotting  they  had  from  5t's  to  32's ;  the  re])0ttiDg,  as  you 
will  recollect,  being  merely  the  transferring  of  a  mass  of  plants 
— say  three  to  the  inch — from  a  small  pot  to  a  larger  one.  If 
Verbenas  are  not  potted  separately  in  the  autumn,  we  would  not 


do  it  until  March,  unless  we  could  give  the  pot  bottom  heat,  and 
heat  and  air  at  top  at  will. 

In  a  brick  cold  pit,  we  observe  the  Calceolarias,  Salvias,  &c., 
assuming  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  we  suppose  we  must  let  tliem 
wear  it  a  little  longer.  This  is  entirely  the  result  of  dryness.  Were 
we  sure  of  such  weather,  we  would  water  them,  and  give  plenty 
of  air,  and  they  would  Eoon  be  green  enough,  and  too  close  to- 
gether at  too  early  a  period  ;  but  if  well  watered  now,  and  we 
should  have  a  severe  frost,  tliey  would  then  be  more  apt  to  suffer 
from  being  damp  than  they  would  be  if  dry.  We  do  not  expect 
such  a  frost ;  hut  it  is  as  well  to  make  sure,  and,  therefore,  such 
plants  will  have  little  more  water  for  a  month  to  come  than  i 
skiff  from  the  syringe  in  a  sunny  day,  just  to  keep  them  from 
ing. — R,  E. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

^*,  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soldi/  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Morticultare,  S[c."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them   on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Back    Ncmbers   {5.  R.  T.  B.). — We  liave   received  Feveral  copies    of 
Nog.  50,  51,  and  52,  and  shall  be  glad  of  more ;  but  yon  and  several  others 
who  have  obligingly  sent  us  copies  liave  omitted  to  give  your  names  and 
direclions.    We  also  want  copies  of  No.  41. 

Gakden  Drill. —  G.  S,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  puichase  one. 
We  think  those  who  make  such  horticultural  implements  would  find  it 
profitable  to  advertise  them. 

Ice-keeping  (An  Eleten-ycars  Suhscriher). — At  page  14  we  stated  our 
own  opinion  upon  your  mode  of  ice-l:ecping,  and  at  page  32  Mr.  Beaton's. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  result  of  your  trial  wi  h  no  ventilation,  and 
also  of  the  experience  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  ventilating 
against  not  ventilating  an  ice-house. 

French  Clockwork  Fountains  {21.  B.). — Our  correspondent  wishes 
to  know  where  these,  to  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  can  be  purchased. 

MELON-ccLTt'R::  {A.  ItosUnff). — We  know  of  no  separate  work  upon 
this  subject ;  but  if  you  refer  to  the  indices  of  our  last  three  volume*,  you 
will  find  almost  every  point  in  Melon-culture  discussed.  Also  in  the  last 
edition  of  our  "  Kitchen  Gardening  for  the  Many,''  you  will  lind  a  good 
epitome  of  Melon-culture. 

Primula  Leaves  Drooping  (Suhscriber,  Xee).— Bringing  the  plants 
from  the  moist  air  of  a  greenhouse  to  the  intensely  dry  air  of  a  sitting- 
room,  will  usually  produce  such  flagging  of  the  leaves.  We  introduce 
Primulas  in  a  similar  way,  but  we  have  either  a  glass  shade  over  each  pot, 
or  plant  the  Primulas  in  a  Bijou  Plant  Case.  In  neither  mode  oi  treatment 
do  the  leaves  flag ;  and  if  you  drop  a  single  drop  of  gum  water  into  the 
centre  opening  of  each  flower,  it  lasts  longer  in  beauty. 

Field  Mice  Barking  Hollies.— TF.  i?;/;  will  be  glad  of  a  hint  as  to 
the  best  way  of  gstting  rid  ol  these  pests.  The  woods  and  plantations  are 
swarming  with  them.  Quantities  of  Hollies,  planted-out  last  April,  are 
completely  stripped  of  the  bark  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Phosphorus  poison 
has  been  tried,  but  this  seems  to  have  no  effect.  Poisoned  grain  would  be 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  Game. 

Grvbs  at  the  Eoot  of  a  Fern  (C.  G..  Stafford).— The  Fei-n  is  Asplc- 
nium  viviparum.  The  grubs  are  the  larviu  of  Bibio  Marci,  a  two-winged 
fly,  which  appears  in  great  numbers  iu  early  spring.  The  grubs  feed 
ciiiefly  on  decaying  vegetable  matter;  but  they  also  devour  roots  of  plants^ 
especially  if  not  in  good  health.  Lime  wa'ter  or  gas  tar  water  would 
doubtless  dislodge  tLem.^W.  W. 

Scotch  Fir  Fe.nce  {B.  .B.).— We  presume  the  line  of  trees  you  speak 
of,  5  or  6  feet  high,  has  been  planted  either  for  shelter  or  ornament,  as 
the  Scotch  Fir  will  be  useless  as  a  fence  against  cattle.  Assuming  it  to  be 
lor  one  of  the  first-named  purposes,  and  to  consist  of  a  single  row  of  trees 
which  are  becoming  naked  at  the  bottom,  we  fear  Ihey  ha^o  already  stood 
too  long  untouched ;  but  if  they  are  still  green  at  the  bottom,  thin  them 
by  taking  away  one-half  of  the  number.  If  this  is  likely  to  make  the  place 
look  naked,  mark  the  trees  ^ou  intend  to  remain,  and  cut  away  the 
lower  branches  of  the  others  on  the  sides  they  touch  and  interfere  with 
the  permanent  trees.  This  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  in  time,  iu  order 
to  retain  the  bottom  branches  as  long  as  possible  on  the  trees  intended  to 
make  the  future  boundary  ;  but  this  cannot  have  a  permanent  effect,  as  the 
natural  habit  of  the  tree  to  shed  its  lower  branches  will  manifest  itself  in 
time  :  therefore,  for  a  screen  or  fence  under  12  feet  high,  we  should  have 
preferred  HoUv  or  Laurel,  but  as  it  is  we  would  not  advise  you  to  dip  the 
Scotch  Firs.  You  may,  however,  top  them  if  you  do  not  want  them  here- 
after for  timber ;  but  we  would  not  advise  more  being  cut-off  than  last 
year's  shoots.  If  S|iace  and  other  circumstances  allow  of  it,  it  would  be- 
better  to  plant  a  row  of  Laurel  or  Holly  in  front  of  the  Firj;,  if  the  latter 
have  lost  their  green  branches  at  the  bottom  ;  for,  unlike  a  deciduous  tree, 
the  Scotch  Fir  never  regains  its  lower  branches,  and  clipping  only  helps  to 
destroy  the  green, 
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jAucnSRr.l.K  Pfar  Tiikk  2  ou  3  Fri:T  FROM  TlIK  WAT.r,  (A.  B.  C.\— 
If  your  tree  is  hcalthj-  ami  v'.pornus,  it  might  be  vtl'v  safely  cut-down,  so 
as  tn  leave  all  the  piincipal  brunches  a  foot  lonfi,  or  even  less  than  that  if 
Ton  can  find  a  smooth  place,  where  wo  would  advise  the  branch  to  be  grafted. 
"£ven  if  tou  thought  of  continuing  the  same  kind,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
put-in  so'iiio  prafts  in  the  ordin.iry  way  of  crown-prafting,  as  the  shoots 
from  them  could  be  made  to  i>oint  more  in  the  direction  they  are  wanted 
to  grow,  than  if  produced  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  other  kinds  might 
also  bo  introduced  at  pleasure.  April  is  soon  enough  for  grafting  in  this 
way,  but  your  scions  ought  to  be  in  readiness  before.  Although  few  Pears 
ONCol  the'  Jargonelle,  we  would,  nevertheless,  try  some  later  kind,  as  Glou 
Morceau,  Benrre  (r.\remberg,  Marie  Louise,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and 
others.  If  the  tree  is  very  vigorous,  it  would  be  as  well  to  root-prune  it 
tt  little  at  the  time  it  is  ciit-down  ;  otherwise  the  superabundance  of  sap 
may  seek  for  itself  some  other  outlet  than  the  limited  one  left  for  it. 
Your  former  letters,  which  you  say  were  addressed  to  us  on  other  subjects, 
have  either  rot  come  to  hand,  or  have  been  answered  in  a  way  in  which 
you  may  have  overlooked  them. 

YooNO  BuANCHi^s  OF  Pkacii  TnEF.s  Dying  (£.  0.).— The  roots  of  the 
trees  against  the  back  wall  of  your  orchard-house  have  either  been  kept 
too  dry,  or  they  have  descende'd  into  an  unpenial  subsoil.  If  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  truth,  you  must  cut  away  those  roots,  and  by  surface- 
manuring  slightly,  and  mulching,  induce  the  roots  to  keep  more  upwards. 
The  tree  which  bore  no  fru-t  had  sulfieient  sap  to  perfect  its  young  wood; 
the  trees  well  laden  with  fruit  had  not  such  sufficiency. 

Glass  Labels  ( ir.  F.  S.  j-1.).— Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know  where 
Slas.s  labels  for  Rose  trees  arc  to  be  h;td.  "SVe  make  them  for  ourselves  by 
making  a  glazier  scratch  with  bis  diamond  the  names  on  strips  of  glass. 
In  notches  filed  on  the  edges,  wire  may  be  fastened  for  attaching  them  to 
the  trees. 

Phvcella  Herberti  and  CvrF.LLA  Hef.eerti  Culturt!  (T.). — AM  the 
Phyeellas,  and  all  other  bulbs  from  the  same  country.  Chili,  are  very  pre- 
■c.irious  when  grown  in  pots.  They  do  much  better  in  raised  borders 
under  a  south  wall.  Your  dry  bulb  of  Phycella  Herberti  ought  now  to  be 
just  pushing  the  points  of  the  roots  from  the  black  btilb  after  having 
been  at  rest  since  last  August.  None  of  the  Phyeellas  should  ever  have  peat 
in  pots,  nor  be  watered  after  the  end  of  August  until  February ;  and 
as  they  cast  the  old  roots  like  Hyacinths,  they  are  more  safe  out  of  the 
pots  packed  in  sand  in  a  box  or  drawer,  and  should  be  repotted  early  in 
February  in  good  loam  made  light  with  sand,  and  the  bulbs  covered  up  to 
the  neck  with  the  soil.  The  greenhouse  is  too  hot  for  them  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  or  after  the  leaves  have  finished  their  growth  early  in  June, 
and  it  is  in  the  excitement  of  overheat  that  causes  them  to  go  wrong,  fail 
of  flowering,  and  keep  green  out  of  season.  A  cold-pit  treatment  is  best  for 
them.  0;j>efla  Eeyherti  ought  to  grow  and  bloom  freely  enougli  in  a 
greenhouse  in  June  and  July  if  it  had  a  winter's  rest,  and  was  in  half  peat 
and  half  loam  the  previous  season ;  but  many  greenhouses  are  more  for 
roasting  plants  in  summer  than  helping  them  on.  All  such  summer- 
growing  bulbs  do  better  in  damp  cold  pits  than  in  most  greenhouses  from 
April  to  October. 

Gladioluses  in  Pots  {A  Cottage  Onrdener). — AW  that  you  and  your 
friends  have  to  do  with  your  new" purchases  of  Gladioluses,  is  to  put  them 
in  No.48-pots,  one  root  in  each,  during  the  middle  of  February.  Place 
the  bulbs  just  within  the  soil,  which  should  be  as  for  Fuchsias,  rather 
damp  but  not  wet  or  dry,  and  do  not  water  them,  but  put  them  out  of 
sight  somewhere,  a  cool  cellar  being  the  best  place  till  the  leaf  is  half  an 
inch  out  of  the  ground ;  then  a  cold  frame  to  the  second  week  in  May. 
Plant  them  then,  where  Cauliflowers  would  be  likely  to  succeed  well,  in 
the  garden,  or  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  pots  repot  them,  and  keep  to  the 
same  first-elass  Fuchsia  compost. 

Amaryllis  (/rfe^H). — There  are  several  kinds,  and  every  kind  requires  a 
different  treatment ;  but  if  we  knew  your  sort  we  would  aid  you. 

Climber  for  a  SnArEii  Moss-uouse  (  W.  H.  B.\. — As  you  did  not  men- 
tion tlie  part  of  the  country  or  of  the  three  kingdoms  where  the  moss- 
house  is,  all  we  can  do  is  to  answer  as  if  it  were  on  the  shore  of  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  to  make  sure  of  our  selection  being  fit  for  the  moss-house. 
And  the  bestclimber  we  know  for  a  moss-house  on  the  Peutland  Firth  is  the 
Ruga  Rose  ;  it  will  cover  it  all  over  very  soon,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  spoil 
the  thatch.    Gourds  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Vabieoated  Mint  as  F.oging  (Jrfeml. — It  will  certainly  make  edgings 
not  more  than  4  inches  high  in  one  season  in  the  strongest  and  richest 
land  if  it  is  treated  proporly,  as  we  last  season  reported  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Eyles  at  South  Kensington,  and  also  as  we  have  often  stated 
in  these  pages. 

Mosses  (Motfs). — C  is  Ilypnum  proliferum  of  Linnteus,  and  Hypnum 
recognitum  of  "  English  Botany."  G  is  Hypnum  cupressiforme  of  Liumeus, 
and  nigroviride  of  '•  English  Botany."  Tne  '•  class  of  Mosses  to  which  these 
belr.ng,"  is  that  in  which  the  theca  is  lateral— that  is,  the  flower  and 
truitstalk  come  from  the  sides  of  the  Mo^s  plants,  not  Irom  the  top,  or 
terminal,  as  in  the  Bog  Moss  or  sphagnum. 

CnRYSANTBEMFMs  NOT  Bloominc  {Ifleii}), — The  reason  why  your  Chi-y- 
santhemums  do  not,  or  did  not,  open  their  flower-buds  in  the  greenhouse 
is,  that  they  were  too  late  in  forming  the  flower-buds.  If  you  could  intro- 
duce the  plants  to  stove  heat,  and  give  them  as  much  as  60^  at  night,  and 
plenty  of  water,  every  one  of  them  would  open.  We  have  seen  such  a 
thing  forty  years  ago. 

Y'ellow-berried  Holly  (Idem).— It  is  not  very  common,  although 
there  is  r.o  reason  why  it  should  be  scarce.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
propagating  it ;  bud  or 'graft  it  on  stocks  of  the  common  Holly. 

Glass  Epfrgnes  (Pa/eiiti), — ^Ve  have  had  no  experience  of  these,  and 
cannot  advise. 

PuTTTiNQ  Laps  in-  a  Gbeenbocse  (toem).— Wc  would  putty  all  laps, 
and  give  air  otherwise. 

Melon-house  (A  Real  GreenfiOrn).—'We  approve  of  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements.  We  would  only  make  one  suggestion.  In  the  bed,  make  a 
layer  of  concrete,  smootu  on  the  surface,  below  the  pipes  ;  and  then,  by  a 
drain-tile,  you  can  pa^s  water  among  and  through  the  rubble,  and  tlius 
have  moi^t  bottom  h.?at  whenever  yoa  like.  The  same  would  be  effected 
by  having  G  inches  of  rubble  above  the  pipes,  2  or  3  inches  of  concrete, 
then  3  or  4  inches  of  rubhk*  drainage,  and  then  the  soil  The  first  mode 
would  be  the  more  simple. 


Foliage  Plants  for  a  Bed  (A  loi/iiff  Si//,.,  ijei-fs).— You  say  that  your 
"  lariv  employer  is  desirous  of  having  a  bed  entirely  of  foliage  plants  in 
the  flower  ga'rdon  next  suninicr  ;"  and  instead  of,  for  your  own  improve- 
ment, making  out  ft  list  of  the  best  foliage-plants  for  beds  which  you  have 
read  about  for  the  last  three  years,  or  have  seen  or  heard  of  otherwise, 
you  ask  us  to  do  so  for  you.  You  must  also  have  read  in  this  Journal 
that  we  do  not  supply  lists  to  plant  any  particular  bed  ;  all  that  is  proper 
for  us  is  to  eriticieo  the  lists  for  planting  which  our  subscribers  send  up 
to  us  for  that  purpose.  All  young  gardeners  ought  to  have  known  that 
long  ago.  Make  use  of  your  own  judgment,  and  we  will  criticise  your 
selection  and  plan  if  you  send  them  to  us. 

Camellia  Leaves  Spotted  (J.  B.).— The  spots  are  occasioned  by  the 
roots  being  kept  too  wet  or  too  dry.  Tliuto  is  deficient  root-action  from 
some  cause  which  we  can  onlv  guess  at.  Probably  the  centre  of  the  ball 
of  earth  is  hard  and  dry.    The  Fern  you  enclosed  is  Cyrtomium  faleatum. 

Use  of  a  Vacant  Pit  (A.  E.  F.).—'Vfe  cannot  afford  either  time  or 
space  to  answer  all  your  queries.  Fiuc-foliaged  Begonias  may  now  be 
moved  to  the  forcing-pit,  and  kept  r.ither  dry  even  there  until  the  fresh  leaves 
begin  to  come,  when  they  should  have  most  of  the  old  soil  shaken  from 
them,  be  repotted,  and  kept  close  and  warm  until  growth  commences. 
Tou  may  place  there  cuttings  of  any  Fuchsias.  The  young  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  if  wanted  large,  would  stand  more  than  greenhouse  heat. 
The  large  plants,  now  dry  and  leafles.s,  should  have  a  little  water.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Cohtcas, 
Plumbagos.  Thev  will  stand  from  Hi"  to  65"  at  night,  but  most  have  more 
air  as  soon  as  struck.  The  Stephanotis  we  presume  is  in  the  forcing-pit, 
as  unless  vour  greenhouse  is  kept  warm  it  would  not  be  healthy  there ; 
and  the  cuttings  of  that  will  stand  from  5°  to  15'  more  heat  after  it  is 
struck  than  the  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias.  The  coolest  part  of  such  a  pit 
would  do  to  .strike  cuttings  of  Phloxes  ;  but  the  cuttings  will  be  best 
obtained  a  couple  of  months  or  so  after  this,  when  the  yoimg  shoots  arc 
some  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  You  may  sow  any  perennial  greenhouse 
seeds,  whether  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  and  by  potting  them  ofl'  early, 
they  will  make  nice  little  plants  before  winter.  01  seeds  of  annual  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  we  should  scarcely  sow  any  now,  except  the  different 
sorts  of  Cockscombs.  All  other  annuals  would  be  tender  and  drawn.  For 
planting  out  of  doors,  we  would  confine  annual-sowing  now  chiefly  to 
Intermediate  and  Ten-week  Stocks  ;  and  these,  as  soon  as  fairly  up,  would 
need  to  be  moved  to  a  cooler  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  sorts  of 
Pansies,  and  the  new  Chinese  Pinks. 

Cucumber-pit  I,A.  i?.).— The  simplest  plan  against  your  south  wall 
would  be  a  pit  above  the  ground  level— say  C  feet  wide,  front  wall  2  feet 
in  height,  plate  for  rafters  on  wail  4  feet  in  height ;  flue,  single  or  return, 
in  centre;  platform  across,  with  means  for  letting  the  heat  up;  sashes 
made  to  slide,  and  entrance  obtained  by  moving  sashes.  The  following 
would  be  a  little  more  expense  but  much  superior,  making  a  house  instead 
of  a  pit :— Front  wall  2  feet  high,  with  ventilators  in  it ;  width,  8  feet ;  back 
wall,  S  or  0  feet;  roof  fixed  ;  sash-bars  SJ  inches,  to  receive  glass  18  inches 
wide  by  12  ;  trellis,  15  inches  from  glass;  wood  ventilator  hinged  at  top, 
9  inches  wide  ;  flue,  2  feet  from  front,  and  pots  placed  over  flue. 

White  and  Brown  Scale  on  Ferns  {Ignoramus'].— Try  dipping  the 
Ferns  in  size  or  gum  water,  just  strong  enough  to  be  a  little  sticky  between 
the  thumb  and  finger.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  shaded  place  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  dip  them  and  gently  move  them  about  through  clear  water 
at  about  120°.  If  very  bad,  it  will  be  best  to  let  the  fronds  ripen  by  cur- 
tailing water,  and  then  cut-down  freely  and  start  afresh — that  is,  if  the 
kinds  will  admit  of  that  treatment.  Sueh  plants  could  then  be  washed  at 
the  base  of  the  stems,  and  a  fresh  potting  given  them,  so  as  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  fresh  grow  th  encouraged. 

CccuMEERS  AND  MELONS  IN  A  IIeated  GREENHOUSE  {A  Constant  Sub- 
scriber, Brilonferrg).—\ye  would  advise  training  the  plants  up  the  front 
and  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  18  inches  from  the  glass  roof,  putting  the 
pots  of  Melons  in  front  and  the  Cucumbers  at  the  back.  ^Ve  would  have 
entered  more  fully  into  vour  case,  but  cannot  give  you  move  definite 
directions  than  vou  will  find  at  page  24  ;  only,  when  you  have  good  stronz 
stems  of  Cucumbers,  you  must  stop  ihem  often,  as  you  want  a  conunuous 
supply,  whilst  the  Melons  will  only  ripen  one  crop. 

German  Ivv  (/.  fl.).— You  will  find  all  we  know  about  it  at  page  795 
of  our  last  volume.  Any  of  the  large  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  our 
columns  could  procnre  it,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  it.  The  cocoa- 
nut-fibre  dust  was  advertised  in  our  last  Number  by  Messrs.  Barsham, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Marie  Lodise  Peak  Unfruitful  {Tgro).—l!  you  eut  it  down  as  you 
propose,  you  will  only  have,  as  its  successor,  a  wild  Pear  or  whatever 
kind  it  was  grafted  on.  You  had  better  shorten  the  branches  and  graft  on 
the  stumps,  as  recommended  in  the  present  Number  to  the  owner  of 
another  barren  Pear  tree. 

Grapes  Ripe  by  Abgust  (T.  Z.).— To  have  Grapes  ready  for  the  1st  of 
August,  you  will  not  be  too  soon  if  you  begin  to  break  the  Vines  very 
quietly  at  once,  and  tJ-e  Grapes  will  be  none  the  worse  if  ripe  a  few  days 
earlier,  though  a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks  later  would  do. 

Plunging  Material  for  a  Pit  {An  Irish  Subscriber).— the  best  ma- 
terial is  just  according  to  circumstances.  If  your  pots  stand  near  the  bricks 
and  tiles,  cocoa-nut  fibre  will  do  well  to  pack  among  your  pots,  because  it 
will  keep  the  heat  about  them,  from  its  nonconducting  property.  If  you 
placed  your  cocoa-nut  fibre  a  foot  thick  over  your  rubble,  and  then  set  or 
plunged  small  pots  on  it,  vou  would  obtain  little  bottom  heat  from  the  same 
cause,  so  long  as  the  fibre  next  the  rubble  was  dry.  If  damp  all  through, 
and  water  placed  in  contact  with  the  pipes,  your  fibre  would  then  absorb 
and  conduct  heat.  Where  nice  growth  is  desired,  we  should  prefer  sw^ct 
tan  to  any  fibre,  tiiough  we  have  not  tried  the  latter  for  the  purpose.  For 
neatness,  we  would  as  soon  have  sand  as  anything.  It  is  easily  moistened. 
We  recommend  the  "  Fruit  Manual "  for  descriptions,  and  the  .''Florist 
and  Pomologist"  for  coloured  representations  of  the  best  fruit  There  is 
no  modern  work  on  fruits  with  coloured  drawings  of  them  exclusively. 

A  Belt  of  Trees  on  Clay  Soil  (An  Old  Subscriber). -On  a  strip  of 
cold,  heavy,  damp  land  that  his  been  in  fallow  for  the  last  five  years,  after 
a  crop  of  scotch  Fir,  Yew,  and  Elm,  we  would  not  plant  any  of  the  lir 
tribe  now,  but  Elm  would  do  quite  as  well  as  before.  For  country 
work  the  wood  of  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  and  that  of  the  Huntingdon 
Poplar  come  soonest  to  hand,  and  pay  best;  and  they  and  the  Elms  are 
just  the  right  kind  of  timber  for  such  a  strip  of  land. 
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Climber  not  Blooming  (J.  C).— It  is  Jasminum  campanulatura— a 
Tery  old  stove  plant  that  will  never  thrive  in  a  greenhouse. 

Various  {H.  A.  Doync). — You  will  see  about  Gladioluses  in  pots  in  an 
answer  to-day  to  another  correspondent.  Plant  your  Ashleaved  Kidney 
Potatoes  at  the  bepinning  of  March  in  lisht  rich  soil  in  a  sheliered  situ- 
ation.   You  may  safely  nip  off  the  tops  of  tlie  over-tall  Verbena  cuttintjs. 

Orch4rd-house  {Noince). — We  see  nothing  against  your  system  anawer- 
inff,  except  your  ventilation.  The  10  inches  all  the  way  ;ilong  tlie  front 
will  do;  but  if  yon  have  no  more  than  the  two  end  lights  at  top,  of 
36  by  20  inches,  then  we  also  judge  that  the  Vines,  and  more  especi;iliy  the 
Peaches  i-nd  Apricots,  will  be  eaten  up  by  red  spider.  Have  a  ventilator 
at  the  apex  equal  to  10  or  12  inches  all  the  way,  and  you  may  do,  or  as 
is  represented  in  Pearson  on  "Orchard-Houses,"  page  43.  The  bush  Vines 
would  be  as  well  not  to  be  more  than  from  5  to  6  feet. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


HYBRID  BETWEEN    PHEASANT  AND  EOAVL. 

As  this  subject  has  attracted  notice  in  our  columns  of  late,  we 
are  anxious  to  give  our  own  experiences  in  the  matter.  We  had 
seven  hybrids  that  were  the  produce  of  one  hen.  A  tame  cook 
Pheasant  had  been  brought  up  in  the  yard  with  the  fowls,  and 
chose  as  his  mate  a  chicken  of  his  own  age,  a  rather  small  Brown 
Dorking  hen.  They  never,  either  of  them,  consorted  with  or 
took  any  notice  of  the  other  fowls,  but  constantly  wandered 
away  together.  They  lived  in  a  rifk-yard  principally,  j  t  was 
bounded  by  that  which  is  now  becoming  a  scarce  sight — a 
hedgerow.  The  hen  stole  her  nest  there  and  brought  out  her 
chickens. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  spangled  fowls,  whether  Malays, 
Polands,  or  Hamburghs,  derive  their  spangled  breasts  from  some 
mixture  of  Pheasant  blood.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
The  produce  of  these  birds  was  neither  Pheasant  nor  fowl,  yet 
so  plainly  a  mixture  of  both  that  no  one  could  be  deceived  as  to 
its  origin.  It  was  decidedly  a  hybrid  incapable  of  breeding,  yet 
there  was  sufficient  dilTerence  of  size  and  even  of  appearance  to 
cause  every  one  to  call  the  birds  cocks  and  hens.  They  were  so 
only  in  name.  Not  one  had  the  comb  of  the  fowl,  nor  the  rich 
red  face  of  the  Pheasant.  The  so-called  hens  took  interest  in 
nothing.  The  cocks  would  watch  the  fowls  all  over  the  place 
for  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  tlie  eggs,  and  we  have  often  re- 
gretted since  that  we  did  not,  as  an  experiment,  allow  one  of  them  a 
few  eggs.  We  have  since  seen  so  many  curious  mothers  (?)  that 
we  have  no  doubt  these  would  have  done  very  well.  We  will 
attempt  to  describe  them.  The  largest  and  finest  bird  was  brown- 
bodied,  with  black  hackle  and  saddle,  large  pheasant-shaped  body ; 
bead,  eye,  and  carriage  belonged  to  the  Pheasant ;  beak,  five 
claws,  and  tail,  although  long,  made  up  of  ten  straight  feathers, 
belonged  to  the  hen.  Some  of  the  smaller  birds,  called  hens, 
evidently  threw  back  to  the  hen's  forefathers,  as  they  had  most 
uumistakeable  Dorkmg  plumage.  None  had  fowls'  tails.  Most 
of  them  had  five  claws  ;  several  were  speckled  brown  and  white, 
but  there  was  not  a  pure  Pheasant's  feather,  a  spangle,  or 
a  lacing  among  them.  Some  had  the  dark  head  and  neck  of 
the  cock  Pheasant,  but  no  approach  to  the  colour,  gloss,  or 
brilliancy  of  these,  nor  were  they  composed  of  the  same  small 
feathers.  They  were  tame  spiritless  things.  After  the  novelty 
had  worn  oil'  they  were  hardly  interesting,  and  we  gave  them 
away. 

Some  time  afterwards  we  were  oifered  another,  which  our 
friend  said  was  bred  between  a  cock  Pheasant  and  a  Spanish 
hen.  We  had  our  doubts,  but  the  first  sight  dispelled  them. 
It  was  the  finest  bird  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  seen,  thoroughly 
black  all  over,  with  the  glossy  tint  of  the  fowl ;  but  having  tlie  head, 
tail,  shape,  and  carriage  of  the  Pheasant.  We  should  have  liked 
to  have  kept  this  one,  but  it  was  so  spiteful  we  were  obliged  to 
kill  it  ;  no  bird  could  live  with  it.  This,  again,  had  neither  comb 
nor  red  eye. 

In  every  instance  that  we  have  known,  and  we  believe  in 
all  other  cases,  the  cross  h»s  been  between  the  cock  Pheasant 
and  common  hen ;  we  have  never  known  a  fowl  take  to  a 
hen  Pheasant.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Phea- 
sant should  not  only  be  a  tame-bred  bird,  but  that  he  should 
be  brought  up  with  the  hens  he  is  intended  to  breed  with. 
With  every  help,  knowledge,  and  contrivance  crossing  is  sel- 
dom accomplished.  Crosses  are  almost  unknown  where  birds 
are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  those  that  have  occurred  have  gene- 
rally been  among  escaped  tame  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
keepers'  houses. 

We  have  never  met  with  a  cross  between  a  Partridge  and  any 
other  bu-d. 


MANCHESTER  POULTEY  SHOW. 
Feoii  accidental  causes  I  am  only  this  day  (.January  17th)  in 
receipt  of  your  Journal  of  the  6th  inst.,  where  I  observe  at 
page  10,  when  commenting  on  the  above  Show,  the  Judges  are 
accused  of  making  a  mistake  in  Class  65.  Of  course  all  persons 
must  know  the  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  position  a  poultry 
judge  occupies  at  the  present  day,  and  a  "  mistake  "  is  very 
possible,  as  it  may  arise  from  several  causes  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  pen  of  fowls  in  question  (presuming  it  as  implied  that  the 
first  and  second  prize  pens  should  exchange  place),  writing  from 
memory,  if  a  straw-coloured  hackle,  witli  brassy  featliers  in  the 
wings  of  a  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  are  points  of  excel- 
lence I  allow  the  Judges  are  wrong  in  their  decision ;  but  if 
otherwise,  maintain  our  award  to  be  right. — Wm.  Lloid. 


POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  Meeting,  in  connection  with  the  Poultry  Club,  was  held 
at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Stretch  in  the  clwir, 
the  following  gentlemen  being  present : — Messrs.  Teehav,  James 
Munn,  Tudman,  Eden,  Douglas,  T.  H.  Ashton,  Ivelleway, 
E.  Smith,  Glendinning,  Ashcrofr,  Eyde,  Wood,  VValthew, 
Capt.  Heaton,  <tc. 

It  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Heaton,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wood,  "  That  a  Poultry  Club  be  established." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Munn,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kelleway, 
"That  the  yearly  subscription  be  Ws.  Gd." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Munn,  "  That 
Mr.  Tudman,  Ash  G-rove,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  and  Mr.  H.  Ash- 
ton, 4,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  London,  S.  W.,  be  the 
Honorary  Secretaries." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Kelleway,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde, 
"  That  the  next  General  Meeting  be  lield  at  Worcester,  at  the 
time  of  the  Agricult'.irai  and  Poultry  Shows." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Stewards  for  1863  : — 
Mr.  T.  Stretch,  Capt.  Heaton,  Mr.  J.  Hindson,  Mr.  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Mr.  James  Munn,  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun., 
Mr.  Kelleway,  Mr.  W.  H.  Berwick,  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Hyde,  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  of  the  Club  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Tudman,  who  will  receive 
their  subscriptions. 


LIVERPOOL  POULTRY"  EXHIBITION. 

Tnis  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22nd  inst.  There  were  about 
370  pens  of  Poultry  and  100  of  Pigeons. 

Judges. — For  Hamburghs,  Game,  and  Game  Bantams,  Mr; 
R.  Teebay.  For  other  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Fell,  of  Warrington. 
For  Pigeons,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir.  The  following  were  their 
awards:  — 

Spanish.-  Silver  Cup.  R.  Teebay.  Spcond,  H.  Lane.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
HiRbly  Commended,  J.  R.  Rodbard  ;  \V.  Brundrit. 

Dorkings  (Coloured). —  Silver  Cup,  Viscountess  Ho'mesdiile.      Second, 
Capt.  Hoinliy.    Third,  C.  H.  \VaI(elield.     Hijihly  Commended,  A.  fotts ; 
Viscountess  Holmesdale;  Capt.  Hornby;  W.T.Everard  ;  Kev.  J.  F.  Newlon 
K.  Tudman. 

DoKKiNos  (Silver-Greyi.— First,  E.  Musgrove.  Second  and  Third,  G. 
Cargey.     Highly  Commended,  T.  Statter. 

CocniN-CHiNA  (Buff  and  Cinnamon).— Silver  Cup,  C.  Felton.  .Second, 
Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Third,  E.  Musgiove.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch; 
H.  Bates;  Mis.  H.  Fookes;  J.  W.  Kelleway;  K.  E.  Ashton. 

Cocbin-China  (Partridge  and  Grouse).  — First,  Capl.  Heaton.  .'coond, 
J.  Shonhose.  Third,  T.  .Stretch.  Highly  Coinjnended,  C.  Felton ;  C.  H. 
Waketield  ;   E.  Musgrove. 

BuAMMA  PooTKA.— First  and  Second,  P..  Teebay.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Lacy. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Red'.— Silver  Cup,  .T.  Hindson.  Second,  M.  Billing, 
jun.    Third,  Mrs.  Hay.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher. 

Game  (Brown  Red). —First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Watson.  Third, 
T.  Statter.    Highly  Commended,  J.  P.  Smith  ;  T.  West ;  J.  Won.1. 

Game  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys).— First,  J.  Hindson.  Second,  F. 
Worrall.    Third,  J.  Foden.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Hellewell. 

Game  (Other  varieties).— First,  T.  West.  Second,  A.  Guy.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  W.  Dawson. 

Hambuiiohs  (Golden-pencilled>.— Silver  Cup,  J.  Mann.  Second.  J.  E. 
Powers.  Third,  Kev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierly. 
Commended,  J.  Munn;  W.Kershaw. 

llAMBOiiGns  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Robinson.  Second,  S.  Shaw. 
Third,  D.  Harding.  Highly  Commended,  C.  jMoore ;  J.  E.  Powers;  D. 
Harding  ;  S.  Shaw. 

Hamuueohs  (Goldensp.ingled). -First,  W.  Cannan.     Second,  H.  W.  B. 
Berwiik.     Ihird,  S.  H.  Hyde.     Highly  Commended,  M.  Marlor.     Com- 
mended, H.  Carter. 
HAMBi-r.oiis  (Silver-spangled).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second  and  Third., 
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J.  FicUint?.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson;    K.  Bell;    Coiuiiicnrietl, 
S.  Shuw. 

Pot.AND'-.  (Anv  variety).— First,  II,  Carter.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams. 
liitrbly  Commendod,  Miss  E.  BcMon. 

Bantams  (Black  mid  Brown  Hed  Game).— Silver  Cup,  J.  W.  Kelleway. 
Second,  J.  Ciimm.  Tliird,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.  Uifc^ly  Commended,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly;  10.  Yardley;  M.Turner;  J.  Cumm  ;  W.S.Forrest. 

Bantams  (Duckwint;s  and  other  Game  varieties).  —  Firpt,  W.  Silvester. 
Second.  K.  ilorsL-lall,  jun.  Third  W,  Luwrcnson.  IliKhly  Commeudud,  T. 
Diivics;  J.  Camm. 

Bantams  {Other  varicticsX— First,  T.  11.  D.  Bayly.  Second  M.  Lcno, 
jun.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Manfrnall. 

UucKs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Munn.  Second.  It.  E.  Aehton.  Third,  S, 
SUiw.  H  ghly  Commended,  F.  Longton  ;  T.  Ilobinson ;  K.  E.  Asliton, 
Commended,  -T.  Foden  ;  T.  Statter. 

DrcK^  (Aylesbury).— First,  T.  E.  Kell.  Second,  J.  K.  Fnwler.  Third, 
Sirs.  T.  W.  Hill. 

I>icKS  lOther  varieties).— First,  T.  II.  D.  Bayly.     Second  F.  W.  Karle 

Cochin-China  Chickkns.- /Buff  and  Cinnamon).— Cup,  A.  F.  Watkin. 
Second,  i.  W.  Kelleway.  Third,  T.  Stretch,  Hifihly  Commended.  T. 
Stretch;  H.  Tomlinson  ;  Kev.  G.  Gilbert;  Mrs.  H.  Fookes ;  J.  W. Kelleway. 

CocniN-CaiNA  Chickens  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  T.  Stretch. 
Second,  E.  Musgrnve.  Third,  R.  White.  Higlily  Commended,  E.  Musgrove. 
Commendod,  T.  Stretch. 

SINGLE     COCKS. 

CoCHiN-CniNA  (Buff  nnd  Cinnamon).— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fooke?.  Second, 
E.  Smith.  Third,  H.  Chavasse.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch;  E.  Mus- 
grove ;  H.  Brttes.    Commended,  J.  t.  Lawrence  ;  T.  Boucher. 

Cocuis-China  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  E.  Musgrove.  Highly 
Commended,  Capt  Heaton. 

DoHKiSG  (Any  varietyi.— First  and  Second,  Viscountess  Holmesdale. 
Hig'ily  Cammended.  T.  Statter;  J.  D.  Hewson. 

Si'anish. -First,  J.  Potter.  Second,  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Teebay  ;  W,  W.  Brundrit. 

Hambdiigu  (GoidL-n-pencilled).— Prize,  .T.  Munn. 

HAMBURfiH  (Silver-pencilled).— Prize,  D.  Harding. 

IlAMitDROH  (Golden-spangled).— Prize,  J.  Mellor.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Kershaw  ;  J.  Davies  ;  W.  Worrall. 

Hamhuroh  (Silver-spangled).— Prize,  J.  Fielding. 

GAMt  Bankams  (Llack  and  Brown  Reds). —  First,  .1.  W.  Kelleway. 
Second.  E.  Musgvove.  Third,  T.  Moss.  Fourth,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Yardley. 

Gamj.  Bantams  (Other  varieties).— First,  C.  W.  Brierly.  Second,  W.  0. 
Kenyon.    Highly  commended,  J.  Munn  ;  W.  Lawrenson. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
Game  Cocks.  —  First,  F.  Fletcher.  Second,  .7.  Hindson.  Third,  T. 
Statter.  Fourth,  J.  Slubbs.  Fifth,  J.  S.  Butler.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  Robinson  ;  R.  Swift ;  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. ;  G.  Cargev.  CacJccreh.—Vhst, 
M.  Billing,  jun.  Second.  S.  Mathew.  Third,  J.  Hindson.  Fourth  and 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher.  Fifth,  J.  S.  Butler.  Commended,  M. 
Billing,  jun.;  J.  Wood;  S.  Mathew;  N.  Grirashaw  ;  C.  Kellock. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrilhs. —First  and  Second,  P.  K'len.    Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester. 

Ai-MOHD  Tdmblers. — First  ;ind  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else.  Second, 
P.  Eden. 

Short-faced  Tumbi.krs  (Any  other  variety).- First,  P.  Eden.  Second, 
E.  T.  Archer.     Commended,  F.  Esquilant. 

PowTERS.— First,  P^.  Fulton.  Second,  S.  Robson.  Highly  Commended, 
P.  Eden.    Commended,  T.  H.  Evans. 

Jacobins.— First,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended,  L  T.  Lawrence. 
Second,  F.  Esquilant. 

TuRBiTS.— First,  S.  Shaw.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester.  Highly  Commended, 
.1.  T.  Lawrence;  s.  Shaw. 

Barbs.— First,  P.  Eden.  Second.  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Highly  Commended, 
S.  Shaw;  J.  T.  Lawrence.    Com:iiended,  T.  D.  Walker. 

Owls. — First  and  Second,  F.  Else.  Highly  Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester. 
Commended,  H.  Morris. 

Fantails,— First,  J,  W.  Edge.  Second  and  HighlyCommended,  F.  Else. 
Highly  Commend'id,  D.  Thwaite.    Commended,  J.  R.  Baily,  jun. 

Tf.iBPETERs.— First,  S.  Shaw.  Second,  W.  11.  C.  Oats.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  R.  Baily,  jun.     Cumm.ended,  S.  Robson. 

Anv  othkr  Bbeed.— First  and  Third,  S.  Shaw.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester. 
Fourth.  F.  Esquilant.  Highly  Commended,  A.  P.  Leite ;  A.  S,  Breiherton. 
Commended,  H.  Yardley. 


THE  GREAT  FKENCH  POULTRY  FARM. 

With  care  and  good  management,  no  branch  of  domestic 
industry  is  more  profitable  than  rearing  poultry.  Many  persons 
have  supposed  that  what  is  profitable  on  a  small  scale  might  be 
•jiade  still  more  so  wlien  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent,  but 
repeated  expeviments  in  tliis  and  other  countries  have  proved 
this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  hens 
cannot  thrive  and  lay  vfitliout  a  considerable  quantity  of  animal 
food.  Where  but  a  limited  number  of  fowls  are  kept  about  the 
farmyard,  the  natural  supply  of  insects  is  sufficient  to  meet  this 
demand  ;  and  hence,  wlien  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend 
the  business  beyond  this  source  of  supply,  they  have  not  pros- 
pered. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  interesting  account, 
that  M.  de  Soro,  of  France,  has  adopted  a  method  that  has 
proved  completely  successful,  by  aflording  an  artificial  supply  of 
this  essential  portion  of  food. 

The  French  practical  philosophers  certainly  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  things.     A  M.  de  Sora  has  recently  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  hens  lay  every  day  in  the  year  by  feeding  them  j 
on  horseflesh.      The  fact  that  hens  do  not  lay  eggs  in  winter  as  ) 


well  as  in  summer  is  well  known,  and  the  simple  reason  appears 
to  be  that  thoy  do  not  f;et  the  supply  of  moat  wliich  they  obtain 
in  the  warm  season  from  worms  and  insects.  M.  de  Sora  was 
aware  of  all  these  facts,  and  living  at  the  time  upon  an  old, 
delapidated  estate  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  the  acres  having  been 
bequeathed  to  him  a  few  years  previously,  he  set  himself  earnestly 
at  the  task  of  constructing  a  henery  which  should  be  productive 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  lie  soon  ascertained  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  raw  mince-meat,  given  regularly  with  other  food, 
produced  the  desired  result ;  and  commencing  with  only  some 
300  female  fovvls,  he  foxmd  that  they  averaged  the  first  year, 
some  twenty-five  dozen  eggs  in  the  3G5  days.  The  past  season 
he  has  wintered,  thus  far,  about  100,000  hens,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  male  birds,  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  same 
results.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  they  have  the 
range  of  the  estate,  but  always  under  surveillance.  In  winter 
their  apartments  are  kept  at  an  agreeable  temperature  ;  and 
although  they  have  mince-meat  rations  the  year  round,  yet  the 
quantity  is  much  increased  during  the  cold  weather.  They  have 
free  access  to  pure  water,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  their  combs  are 
always  red.  To  supply  this  great  consumption  of  meat,  M.  de 
Sora  has  availed  himself  of  the  superannuated  and  damaged  horses 
which  can  always  be  gathered  from  the  stables  of  Paris  and  the 
suburbs.  The  useless  horses  are  taken  to  an  abattoir  owned 
by  M.  de  Sora  himself,  and  there  neatly  and  scientifically 
slaughtered.  The  blood  is  saved  clean  and  unmixed  with  ofial ; 
it  is  sold  for  purposes  of  the  arts  at  a  remunerative  price.  The 
skin  goes  to  the  tanner ;  the  head,  hoofs,  shanks,  &c.,  to  the 
glue-maker  and  Prussian  blue  manufacturer ;  the  large  bones 
make  a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory  with  the  button-maker,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  osseous  structure  is  manufactured  into 
ivory  black,  or  used  in  the  shape  of  bone-dust  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Even  the  marrow  is  preserved  ;  and  much  of  the 
fashionable  and  highly  perfumed  lip-salve  and  pomade  was  once 
enclosed  in  the  leg  bones  of  old  horses.  Uses  are  also  found  for 
the  entrails,  and,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  the  beast  is  wasted. 

The  flesh  is  carefully  dissected  ofi'  the  frame,  of  course,  and 
being  cut  into  suitable  proportions,  it  is  run  through  a  series 
of  revolving  knives,  the  apparatus  being  similar  to  a  sausage 
machine  of  immense  size,  and  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  mince-meat,  highly  seasoned,  into  casks, 
which  are  instantly  headed-up,  and  conveyed  per  railroad  to  the 
egg-plantation  of  M.  de  Sora. 

The  consumption  of  horses  for  this  purpose  by  M.  de  Sora 
has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  twenty-two  per  day  for  the  last 
twslve  months,  and  so  perfectly  economical  and  extensive  are  all 
his  arrangements,  that  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  the  animals  by  the  sale  of  the  extraneous  substances  enumerated 
above — thus  furnishing  to  himself  the  minee-meat  for  much  less 
than  nothing,  delivered  at  his  henery.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  slight  addition  of  salt  and  ground  pepper  to  the  mass  is 
beneficial  to  the  fowls  ;  yet  M.  de  Sora  does  not  depend  upon 
these  conditions  alone  to  prevent  putrefaction,  but  has  his  store- 
rooms so  contrived  as  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  just  removed 
from  the  freezing-point  through  the  year,  so  that  the  mince-meat 
never  becomes  sour  or  offensive  ;  the  fowls  eat  it  with  avidity ; 
they  are  ever  in  good  condition,  and  they  lay  an  egg  almost 
daily  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons.  The  sheds,  offices,  and 
other  buildings  are  built  around  a  quadrangle,  enclosing  about 
twenty  acres,  the  general  feeding-ground.  This  latter  is  sub- 
divided by  fences  of  open  paling,  so  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  (owls  are  allowed  to  herd  together,  and  these  are  ranged  into 
different  apartments,  according  to  their  age,  no  bird  being  allowed 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  four  years  of  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  they  are  placed  in  the  fattening-coops  for  about  three 
weeks,  fed  entirely  on  crushed  grain,  and  then  sent  alive  to  the 
city  of  Paris. 

As  one  item  alone  in  this  immense  business,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November 
last,  M.  de  Sora  sent  nearlv  1000  dozens  of  capons  to  the 
metropolis.  He  never  allows  a  hen  to  sit.  The  breeding-rooms 
are  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  heat  is  kept  up  with  remarkable 
uniformity  to  that  evolved  by  the  female  fowl  during  the 
process  of  incubation,  which  is  known  to  mark  higher  on  the 
thermometer  than  at  any  other  period.  A  series  of  shelves,  one 
above  the  other,  form  the  nests,  while  blankets  are  spread  over 
the  eggs  to  exclude  any  accidental  hght.  The  hatched  chicks 
are  removed  to  the  nursery  every  morning,  and  fresh  eggs  laid 
m  to  supply  the  place  of  empty  shells.  A  constant  succession  of 
chickens  is  thus  insured,  and,  moreover,  the  feathers  are  free  from 
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rermin — indeed  a  lousy  fowl  is  unknown  on  the  premises. 
M.  de  Sora  permits  the  males  and  female  to  mingle  freely  at  all 
seasons,  and  after  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  vai-ious  breed?,  has 
cleared  his  establishment  of  every  Shanghai,  Cochin- China,  or 
other  outlandish  fowl,  breeding  only  from  old-fashioned  barn- 
yard chanticleers,  and  the  feminines  of  the  same  species.  He 
contends  that  the  extra  size  of  the  body  and  eggs  pertaining  to 
these  foreign  breeds  can  only  be  produced  and  sustained  by  extra 
food,  while  for  capon-raising  the  flesh  is  neither  so  delicate  nor 
juicy  as  that  of  the  native  breed.  The  manure  produced  in  this 
French  establishment  is  no  small  item,  and  since  it  forms  the 
very  best  fertiliser  for  many  descriptions  of  plants,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  for  at  very  high  prices  by  the  market-gardeners  in  the 
vicinity.  The  proprietor  estimates  the  yield  of  this  year  at  about 
100  cords.  He  employs  nearly  100  persons  in  different  depart- 
ments, three-fourths  of  whom,  however,  are  females.  The  sale 
of  eggs  during  the  past  winter  has  averaged  about  40,000  dozen 
per  week,  at  the  rate  of  six  dozen  for  four  francs,  bringing  the 
actual  sales  up  to  250,000  dols.  per  annum.  The  expenses  of 
M.  de  Sora's  henery,  including  wages,  interest,  and  a  fair  margin 
for  repairs  &c.,  are  nearly  75,000  dols.,  leaving  a  balance  in  his 
favour  of  175,000  dols.  per  year. — {Scottish,  Farmer.) 


MULE  BIRDS. 


Will  the  undernoted  crosses  give  beautiful-plumaged  birds  ? — 
Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch,  ChalUucli  and  Buff  Canary,  Chaffinch 
and  Yellow  Canary,  Goldfinch  and  Yellow  Canary,  and  Gold- 
finch and  Buff  Canary.  Should  a  Bullfinch  cock  and  Croldfinch 
hen  be  put  together,  or  the  reverse,  and  so  of  the  others  ?  AVhat 
is  the  best  way  to  proceed  ?  Should  they  be  wild  or  tame,  and 
kept  in  the  house  or  outside  ? — T.  S. 

[The  crosses  mentioned  will  give  beautiful-plumaged  birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Challinch  and  Buff  Canary,  whicli 
would  throw  out  dull  colours.  In  each  case  the  Goldfinch  and 
Chaffinch  should  be  the  male  bird,  and  should  be  tame  ;  if 
possible,  brought  up  from  the  nest.  The  birds  would  do  best  in 
the  house  ;  and,  provided  they  are  to  be  turned  into  an  aviary, 
they  must  be  well  pau'ed  previously.  But  we  would  recommend 
that  they  be  put  in  separate  breeding-cages.] 


DESERTION  OF   HIVES,  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  Lowe's  interesting 
article  on  bees  deserting  their  hives,  and  can  confirm  his  obser- 
vation of  the  fact  that  when  colonies  of  the  Italians  and  the 
common  species  are  in  close  proximity,  a  certain  degree  of 
intermingling  is  the  i-esult.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this 
circumstance  to  individual  bees  mistaking  their  hives,  and  either 
by  eluding  or  bribing  the  sentinels,  obtaining  a  recognised  status 
in  the  colony  to  which  they  have  in  the  first  place  accidentally 
introduced  themselves.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  common 
stock  in  which  20  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  race  were  discovered, 
we  must  I  think  attribute  the  intermixture  to  a  far  different 
cause.  I  shall  indeed  be  surprised  if  desertion  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  a  case  of 
hybridisation,  the  black  queen  having  been  impregnated  by  a 
Ligurian  drone,  and  a  mixed  progeny  being  the  natural  result. 

I  had  myself  an  amusing  case  of  desertion  this  autumn.  A 
second  swarm  with  a  few  combs  and  about  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
honey  having  been  presented  to  me,  I  transferred  the  bees  from 
their  straw  hive  into  a  box  parlially  furnished  with  combs. 
Although  they  appeared  at  the  time  to  acquiesce  in  the  change, 
they  resented  the  interference  by  quitting  their  new  domicile  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  and  my  garden  accordingly  presented  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  bees  swarming  late  in  October.  The 
queen  having  probably  dropped  from  weakness  in  some  obscaire 
corner,  the  bees  refused  to  cluster,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
presented  them  with  two  other  queens  that  they  adopted  one 
and  permitted  me  to  hive  them — a  woefully  diminished  cluster — 
in  the  box  which  they  had  quitted  in  dudgeon  a  couple  of  hours 
previously.  The  loss  of  the  queen  was  otherwise  of  little 
importance,  since  deposed  sovereigns  were  at  that  time  nearly  as 
plentiful  with  me  as  they  were  on  the  Continent  in  the  memorable 
year  1848. 

The  tendency  to  fraternise  with  strangers  which  is  occasionally 
manifested  by  bees  relieved  me  from  a  difficulty  last  summer. 
A  Tery  atrong  stock  sent  from  a  distance  reached  me  in  a  most 


deplorable  condition.  Owing  to  want  of  ventilation,  resulting 
from  bad  packing,  every  comb  was  smashed,  multitudes  of  the 
bees  were  dead,  and  the  remainder  in  a  most  lamentable  slate — 
few,  indeed,  being  able  to  use  their  wings.  Utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  the  survivors,  1  opened  the  hive  in  my  garden, 
luckily  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  small  box  contain- 
ing a  queen  and  a  few  hundred  bees.  In  one  minute  the  difficulty 
was  solved.  The  few  bees  that  could  fly  betook  themselves  at 
once  to  this  little  community,  and  stood  with  vibrating  wings  on 
the  alighting-board.  This  hint  was  enough.  I  propped  the 
chaotic  hive  in  front  of  the  small  colony,  and  a  living  stream 
forthwith  resulted,  which  had  the  doubly  beneficial  effect  of 
strengthening  the  community  to  which  they  migrated  and  pre- 
serving themselves  from  destruction. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  about  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis  in  the 
honey  bee,  and  shall  be  happy  to  assist  him  by  every  means  in 
my  power.  Although  he  declares  that  several  might  be  urged, 
I  am  not  myself  aware  of  a  single  loophole  that  has  not  already- 
been  most  thoroughly  explored  and  effectually  stopped.  Having, 
I  believe,  investigated  this  subject  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  Englishman,  I  may  be  permitted  to  indorse  the  conclusion 
of  Dzierzon,  who  declared  so  recently  as  March  last,  "  To  me  at 
least  is  this  proof  a  strictly  mathematical  one,  and  so  convinced 
am  I  of  the  truth  of  parthenogenesis  in  bees — namely,  in  drone- 
production — that,  to  speak  like  Briining,  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  this  conviction." — A  Devokshiee  Bee-seepee. 


FEEDING  IMPRISONED  BEES. 

I  have  put  rather  a  weak  stock  of  bees  into  a  chamber,  and 
am  feeding  them  with  the  "inverted  bottle"  at  the  top.  The 
hive,  which  is  one  of  Neighbour's,  is  shut  up  close,  so  that  the 
bees  are  confined,  except  that  they  have  access  to  a  glass  bell  on 
the  top.  At  times  in  warmer  weather,  when  the  glass  in  the^ 
hive  is  at  60°  or  higher,  they  seem  to  grow  very  angry,  and  swarm 
into  the  bell.  Will  this  close  confinement  hurt  or  smother  the 
bees,  and  when  will  be  the  best  time  to  put  the  hive  out  of  doors 
again?  I  have  known  a  hive  of  bees  tied  up  in  a  sheet  and 
hung  up  in  a  room  all  the  winter.  Why  are  mine  so  restless  ? 
— B.  B. 

[We  do  not  wonder  at  your  bees  becoming  "very  angry"  under 
such  ckcumstances.  Feeding  bees  whilst  in  confinement  is  most 
injurious  to  them,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
yours  are  dead  ere  this.  If  they  still  survive,  by  all  means  give 
them  their  liberty  without  delay,  and  if  feeding  be  imperatively 
necessary,  keep  a  full  bottle  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  You  wUi 
find  they  will  appropriate  its  contents  during  mild  days,  and 
leave  them  untouched  in  cold  weather.] 


PROFITLESS  BEES. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  began  to  keep  bees,  and  I 
remember  a  very  respectable  seedsman  telling  me  I  could  keep 
bees  if  I  would  feed  them,  but  they  would  not  keep  themselves. 
I  have  kept  them  on  the  old  plan  in  skeps  on  the  Podolian 
plan,  and  these  lust  four  years  on  Payne's  plan  as  in  your 
"Bee-book  for  the  Many."  My  bees  are  always  so  light  in 
autumn,  that  I  have  to  do  as  the  seedsman  said — feed  them.  I 
never  saw  stronger  colonies  than  I  always  have,  nor  can  any  be 
healtliier.  They  are  not  infested  with  insects  or  other  enemies, 
and  I  seriously  tell  you  I  have  spent  upwards  of  £20  on  bees, 
and  during  the  course  of  my  bee-keeping  never  had  one  ounce  of 
honey  from  my  bees.  I  never  could  induce  any  one  hive  to 
adopt  either  a  glass  or  wood  super.  I  keep  them  in  a  roomy  bee- 
house  of  wood,  where  they  are  always  quite  dry,  with  a  south-cist 
aspect ;  they  never  fight  or  attack  each  other ;  the  house  will  hold 
two  rows  of  four  one  above  another.  I  am  quite  in  the  country 
— all  green  fields  and  gardens  around,  with  no  manufactories  of 
any  kind  for  a  mile  and  half.  I  feed  them  in  the  autumn 
with  syrup,  and  in  the  spring  with  barleysugar.  They  are  always 
strong,  numerous,  courageous,  and  healthy. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  plan  to  manage  them  so  that  I  can  treat  my 
wife  as  the  German  Albert  Braun,  and  how  best  to  work  them  so 
as  to  keep  always  and  only  three  hives  through  the  winter  ?  If 
so,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  as  I  am  now  beooming  tired  of  so  profit- 
less a  pursuit.— T. 

[Many  amusiug  and  edifying  bee-stories  have  unquestionably 
appeared  in  our  columns  during  the  past  four  years,  but  none 
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appear  to  via  so  astoiintlini;  as  your  own.  Vouv  ill-siiocess  must, 
we  should  think,  be  attributable  to  an  indifferent  honey  locality, 
supplemented  probably  by  some  mistakes  in  management.  Where 
you  may  have  erred  we  find  it  impossible  to  say,  but  as  the  main 
object  of  bee-keeping  is  undoubtedly  the  procuring  a  return  in 
the  shape  of  honey,  we  should  recommend  3'ou  to  go  back  to 
tirst  principles,  and,  abandoning  for  the  time  all  attemjits  at 
superiug,  &c.,  try  the  old-fashioned  swarming  system.  From 
three  strong  stocks  you  may  reasonably  expect  from  four  to  six  or 
even  more  swarms  during  the  summer.  A  little  trouble  in 
■weighing  will  tell  you  when  these  are  at  their  heaviest  (probably 
in  August),  then  expel  their  inhabitants  by  driving,  and  apportion 
them  amongst  your  three  old  stocks  as  recommended  in  pages  45 
and  4()  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many."  You  will  thus  be  able 
to  treat  your  wife  to  some  beautiful  honeycomb,  and  contemplate 
with  equanimity  any  trilling  outlay  for  sugar  (supposing  it  to  be 
required)  to  provision  your  old  stocks  during  winter.  Any 
empty  comb  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  if  inserted  in 
your  supers  and  glasses  tlie  following  spring,  will  most  probably 
overcome  the  reluctance  which  your  bees  have  hitherto  evine."d 
to  work  in  them.  By  thus  going  back,  as  it  were,  to  rudimentary 
bee-keeping,  and  feeling  your  way  upwards  and  onwards  step 
by  step,  we  have  little  doubt  of  your  ultimately  overcoming 
all  difSrulties,  and  even  rivalling  those  amongst  our  correspon- 
dents who  are  able  to  exhibit  their  forty  or  iifty-pound  supers  of 
pure  honeycomb.] 


BEES    IN  BUILDINGS, 

I  HAVE  had  but  little  experience  with  regard  to  keeping  bees 
in  buildings,  but  that  little  rather  induces  me  to  form  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  sheltering  hives. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  a  large  globe-hive  was  brought  in 
from  the  country,  and  placed  in  an  unused  drawing-room,  the 
bees  working  out  through  a  slit  under  the  window-frame  about 
20  feet  from  the  ground.  Here  the  bees  remained  the  winter, 
no  fire  ever  being  lighted.  In  the  spring  they  commenced 
breeding  and  working  early,  and  showed  symptoms  of  increasing 
population,  as  soon  as  any  of  my  other  stocks  out  of  doors.  But 
when  the  cold  winds  of  March  and  April  came,  the  ground  and 
areas  in  front  of  the  whole  row  of  houses  were  daily  thickly 
strewn  with  dying  bees,  so  much  so  that  my  neighbours  com- 
plained of  them  as  a  nuisance.  Partly  owing  to  their  remon- 
strances, but  chiefly  to  save  the  lives  of  the  bees  that  were  left,  I 
removed  the  hive  to  the  country,  where  it  quickly  regained  its 
strength,  and  in  June  sent  out  a  very  fine  swarm. 

I  have  tried  a  hive  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  never  throve  satis- 
factorily. Tlie  house  was  elevated  considerably  above  the 
ground,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  cause  of 
failure.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  known  gentlemen,  enthusiasts 
on  the  subject  of  bees,  who  have  built  costly  structures  of  brick 
for  their  favourites,  but  they  have  not  thriven  in  them.  The 
reason  why  is  by  no  means  apparent,  as  every  care  seemed  taken 
to  insure  success. 

Bees  will,  however,  sometimes  thrive  in  holes  in  walls,  or 
under  roofs  and  ceilings  of  their  own  seeking.  Mr.  George  Fox, 
of  Kingsbridge,  last  season  removed  combs  and  bees  of  several 
colonies  under  these  circumstances.  In  some  of  them  he  found 
a  considerable  quantity  of  honey,  and  in  one  the  combs  were 
nearly  3  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  depth,  several  of  them 
of  this  size  being  in  juxtaposition.  The  bees  had  occupied  these 
situations  for  many  years.  Wlien  their  habitations  are  situated 
under  slated  roofs,  and  in  other  cold  situations,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  bees  usually  perish  in  the  winter,  and  that  an 
early  swarm  repeoples  the  deserted  combs.  There  was  one  such 
establishment,  which,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  assured  me,  he 
believed  to  be  so  replenished  every  summer. 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  a  kind  friend  of  mine,  once  asked  me 
to  remove  an  immense  swarm  of  bees  which  had  taken  possession 
of  a  square  open  hole  outside  his  stable  wall.  He  had  caused  a 
front  of  wood  to  be  fastened-up  against  the  open  space ;  but  as 
the  roar  of  the  bees  was  so  plainly  heard  inside  the  stable,  he  was 
afraid  of  his  horses,  and  wisiied  the  bees  to  be  removed.  Having 
properly  protected  myself  with  a  bee-dress  and  thick  gloves,  I 
removed  the  board,  which  exposed  an  aperture  about  1  foot 
square,  by  perhaps  9  inches  in  width.  This  was  literally  filled 
with  bees.  They  were  quickly  brushed  into  an  empty  hive  and 
tied-up,  and  I  hoped  that  the  queen  and  the  entire  swarm  were 
in  my  possession,  the  owner  having  given  them  to  me,  if  I  coidd 


carry  them  oCT.  But  great  was  my  disappointment  when  infor- 
mation came  from  the  stable,  that  the  roar  of  the  bees  was  to 
be  heard  louder  tlian  ever. 

The  true  fact  now  dawned  on  my  mind.  The  bees  so  lately 
secured  did  not  constitute  a  swarm  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  recess,  but  those  clustering  out  from  a  colony  which  had 
its  quarters  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
of  the  loft  above.  The  noise  almost  exceeded  belief,  and  extended 
back  for  many  feet,  seeming  to  show  that  the  combs  occupied 
nearly  all  the  space  between  the  joists,  running  across  the  floor. 
iVothing  more  could  then  be  eil'ected,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
on  a  future  day,  the  flooring  should  be  ripped-up  and  the  cou' 
tents  appropriated.  The  bees  confined  in  the  hive  were  taken 
home,  but,  I  need  hardly  say,  perished,  or  deserted  from  the 
want  of  a  queen.  At  that  date  (1852)  I  was  not  so  well 
versed  in  the  mode  of  supplying  an  artificial  quceu  as  at  the 
present  time. 

After  the  foregoing  operation,  my  host  informed  me  he  had 
something  else  to  show,  and  we  ascended  to  the  leads  of  the  flat 
roof  of  his  house.  He  asked  me  to  look  down  one  of  the 
chimnies,  and  a  curious  but  beautiful  spectacle  met  my  view. 
At  about  15  inches  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  in  that 
part  was  about  1  foot  square,  a  swarm  of  bees  had  taken  posses- 
sion, building  eombs  diagonally  across  tlie  open  space.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  combs  were  totally  unattached  to  any  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  bees  must  have  commenced  building  on  the 
perpendicular  brickwork  of  the  chimney  ;  yet  were  they  most 
singularly  regular  in  form.  The  bees  were  very  thickly  clustered 
level  with  the  upper  edges  of  the  combe.  The  covering  from  rain 
or  air  was  very  imperfect,  being  a  piece  of  slate  which  but 
partially  closed  the  aperture,  and  whicli  was  put  on  after  the  bees 
had  constructed  a  large  quantity  of  combs.  This  stray  swarm  I 
was  also  asked  to  expel  from  its  stronghold,  and  an  early  day 
was  named  for  the  purpose,  but  before  that  day  arrived  my  kind 
friend  died  suddenly  while  walking  over  his  grounds,  and  I  never 
knew  what  was  done  respecting  these  two  colonies  of  runaway 
bees. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  Journal  has  come  to  hand,  and 
the  letter  of  "A  Eenfeewshiee  BEE-XEErEE"  is  before  me. 
His  experience  in  keeping  bees  under  the  circumstances,  respect- 
ing which  information  is  required  by  "  A  NoKTH-STATFOEDSHraE 
EEE-KEErEE,"  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  my  own, 
and  would  warrant  your  correspondent  in  adopting  a  trial  of  the 
plan ;  nevertheless,  I  am  still  inclined  to  beUeve  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  results  will  not  be  found  altogether  satisfactory.  If 
kept  in  a  garret  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  house  the  bees  suffer  greatly 
from  the  wind.  These  rooms  are  also  often  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  But  the  chief  objection  is  one  which  is  admitted  by 
the  writer  of  the  letter  before  me — viz.,  the  great  improbability 
of  saving  the  swarms  which  may  issue.  These  almost  invariably 
get  away.  It  is  very  well  to  say  the  bees  must  be  worked  on  the 
depriving  system,  but  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  owner, 
swarms  will  be  thrown  ofl'  occasionally  from  such  hives.  This 
entails  no  small  loss,  as  these  swarms  are  usually  much  above 
the  average  size.  Where  bees  are  kept  at  these  elevated  positions, 
it  may  be  very  probable  that  a  northern  aspect  is  best  suited  to 
them.  The  prevailing  rough  winds  are  south-east  and  north- 
west, often  attended  with  driving  rain.  Northerly  winds  are 
seldom  so  boisterous  (I  am  speaking  of  Devonshire  now),  and 
are  drier  ;  but  the  grand  reason  is  that  the  bees  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  tempted  out  in  cold  windy  weather  with  a  bright  sun,  by 
which  an  immense  mortality  is  caused  among  bees  in  hives  facing 
south,  or  points  east  and  west  of  south.  That  large  quantities 
of  honey  are  occasionally  taken  from  runaway  swarms  which 
have  established  themselves  in  holes  in  walls  and  under  roofs  I 
have  already  admitted  ;  but  they  form  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  where  t  have  known 
an  assault  made  in  these  colonies,  the  result  has  been  found  sadly 
disappointing.  Frequently  the  spoils  have  been  calculated  before- 
hand as  likely  to  amount  to  one  or  more  hundredweights,  whereas 
the  actual  quantity  obtained  has  been  but  2  or  3  lbs.,  chiefly  of 
black  miserable  stuff,  which  has  been  devoured  by  the  boys  and 
men  gathered  round  to  snatch  what  they  could.  That  this  does 
not  altogether  affect  the  question  as  to  the  housing  of  hives  in  a 
room  must  be  admitted.  I  am  glad  tlie  question  has  been 
opened.  Doubtless  our  friend  "  B.  &  W."  can  afford  us  some  of 
the  results  of  his  experience,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  not 
been  small,  on  this  matter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  inquiring  correspondent  will  gire 
the  plan  a  trial  this  coming  season,  and  let  the  apiarian  readers 
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of  the  Journal  liave  tlie  benefit  of  his  experience.  It  is  my 
intention  to  do  eo,  if  I  can  fit  up  a  suitable  room  for  the  purpose, 
and  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  shall  be  bappy  to  communicate 
it,  and  it  will  aflbrd  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  compelled 
to  modify  the  opinion  here  expressed  adverse  to  keeping  bees  in 
dwelling-houses  and  analagous  situations. — S.  Betan  Fox. 


BEES  IN  CHURCHES    and  other  BUILDINGS— 
THEIR  DELIGHT  IN  RETIREMENT. 

I  ITAVE  long  been  convinced  that  bees  are  fond  of  quiet  and 
^  retirement,  having  for  some  years  watched  their  movements  iu 
secluded  spots.  The  first  colony  I  noticed  was  fixed  in  the 
end  of  a  building  at  Willoughbridge  Wells,  near  Market  Dray- 
ton, Salop,  the  property  of  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram,  of  Temple  New- 
sham,  then  in  tile  occupation  of  his  agent,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Harding,  and  which  building  had  in  days  of  jore  been  occupied 
as  a  cock-pit,  but  was  subsequently  converted  into  more  pious  ser- 
vice and  used  as  a  cliapel  by  Mr.  Harding.  I  was  informed  the 
bees  (which  were  7  or  8  yards  from  the  ground),  had  been  there 
for  years,  and  a  more  powerful  colony  I  have  seldom  witnessed  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  one  severe  winter  they  died,  not  without  in 
the  following  summer  another  generation  laying  claim  to  and 
taking  possession  of  the  residence,  there  being  no  inmates  to 
dispute  their  title  thereto. 

I  was  told  by  tliose  who  had  noticed  their  movements,  that 
they  were  several  summers  ere  they  became  as  formidable  as  tlie 
original  tenants,  but  that  they  swarmed,  pillaged,  and  destroyed 
as  the  decayed  nation  had  done  before  them,  and  were  in  fact  a 
standing  menace  to  all  the  smaller  bee-states  for  some  distance 
round,  as  in  the  ease  of  tlie  bees  fit  Hough  Hall. 

My  attention  was  subsetiuently  directed  to  several  swarms 
which  took  up  their  abode  m  smaller  buildings,  but  irom  some 
cause  unknown  they  did  not  survive  the  winter,  and  having 
recollected  that  when  a  boy  at  the  Acton  Grammar  School  my 
attention  had  been  drjwn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  to  some  bees 
working  over  the  porcli  (lie  himself  being  a  close  observer  and 
ardent  admirer  of  this  interesting  little  insect),  curiosity  led 
me  two  years  since  to  visit  the  scene  of  my  boyish  exploits,  and 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  the  bees  iu  full  work.  Now, 
whether  there  }iad  been  any  interregnum  or  not  I  was  unable 
to  learn,  but  the  colony  was  of  amazing  strength.  It  is  about 
10  or  12  yards  from  the  ground,  the  entrance  being  between  the 
cracks  in  the  stones  of  the  church  wall. 

Since  then  I  was  told  there  was  a  colony  of  bees  at  Shrew- 
bridge  Hall,  near  this  town,  the  residence  of  W.  H.  Hornby, 
Esq.,  the  member  for  Blackburn,  where,  I  believe,  they  had  been 
for  a  dozen  years  ;  but  I  found  some  enemy  had  destroyed  them, 
although  Mr.  Hornby's  intelligent  gardener  seemed  to  think  the 
domicile  would  be  in  the  forthcoming  summer  tenanted  again ; 
the  distance  would  be  8  yards  from  the  ground. 

There  were  several  colonies  in  the  trees  of  Doddington  Park, 
the  residence  of  H.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  wliich  were  carefully  watched 
during  the  swarming  season  by  the  workmen  for  the  swarms, 
but  from  inquiries  made  I  was  not  able  to  discover  a  single 
colony  left.  They  were  generally  fixed  about  10  yards  from  the 
ground. 

In  Cholmondeley  Park,  the  residence  of  Lord  Cholmondeley  ; 
and  at  Comberraere  Abbey,  the  abode  of  the  venerable  hero  of 
Bhurtpore  and  Salamanca,  I  hear  of  several  colonies  in  the 
oak  trees  there,  but  the  last  summer  having  been  so  very  un- 
propitious  I  was  not  able  to  follow  up  my  inquiries. 

Generally  bees  in  this  state  are  not  to  be  approached  with  im- 
punity, but  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  which  has 
attracted  my  attention  was  at  Sound  Heath,  near  Nantwich. 
In  the  thick  part  of  a  walnut  tree  there  is  a  strong  colony  of 
bees.  This  tree  was  originally  growing  at  Wrenbury-cum-Fritli, 
and  was  cut  down  last  winter  (and  the  fall  of  the  tree  would  not 
be  small),  and  its  present  owner  obtained  permission  from  the 
timber  merchant  who  bought  it  to  sever  the  portion  of  the  tree 
which  contained  the  bees  and  bring  it  home,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  when  he  placed  it  in  his  garden,  having  stopped-up  all 
crevices. 

When  I  visited  the  garden  where  it  stands,  this  summer,  I 
ascertained  that  the  bees,  which  were  then  remarkably  quiet  and 
strong,  had  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  the  rough  ueage,  and 
had  every  year  previously  sent  out  a  swarm  when  the  tree  was 
growing,  and  it  was  stated    to  me  they  had  had   undisturbed 


possession  of  their  tenement  for  a  doz^n  years  at  the  least.  Any- 
body acquainted  with  the  particular  odour  emitted  by  very 
old  families  of  bees  could  soon  perceive  upon  approaching 
that  it  was  one  of  considerable  standing,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  the  age  and  toughness  of  the  comb  which 
had  preserved  the  family  from  complete  desi  ruction,  as  the 
repercussion  of  the  falling  tree  was  likely  to  smash  the  contents 
to  atoms. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  were  some  of  your  numerous  and  able 
correspondents  to  take  up  the  inquiry  in  the  several  parts  in 
which  they  reside,  we  should  soon  liear  of  instances  similar  to 
those  I  have  before  narrated,  as  I  read  that  in  the  year  1834' 
a  swarm  of  bees  housed  themselves  on  the  top  of  Ohicheater 
Cathedral,  having  taken  up  their  quartern  below  the  weather- 
cock ;  and  I  remember  in  the  year  18.50  (J  uly),  during  one 
whole  week  the  officers  of  Chester  Castle  were  prevented  from 
locking  the  gate  leading  to  the  little  Roo  Dee,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  employ  a  whitesmith  to  remove  the  lock,  when  to 
their  great  astonishment  they  discovered  a  swarm  of  bees  had 
taken  possession  of  the  lock,  every  ward  of  which  was  completely 
filled  with  honey  and  wax. 

The  height  and  aspect  of  bee-hives  has  for  some  time  engaged 
my  attention.  My  own  are  in  a  room  well  ventilated,  S.  by 
S.E.,  the  entrances  made  of  wood  plugged  in  the  wall  8  feet 
from  the  ground,  well  protected  from  winds,  and  free  from 
noises  of  every  description,  hut  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  brag 
they  do  one  bit  better  than  those  which  are  placed  on  a  common 
bench  uncared  for.  I,  however,  remember  a  friend  who  kept 
two  colonies  in  his  bedroom, 'working  them  through  the  window- 
frame,  which  did  remarkably  well  for  years,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  take  a  couple  of  eight-pound  glasses  from  each  stocli, 
but  the  master  and  servants  are  now  gone. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  singular  places 
where  bees  will  fix  themselves.  I  have  myself  tried  nearly  ail 
places,  heights  and  aspects,  but  I  am  puzzled  to  find  out  a 
remedy  to  guard  against  the  damp ;  and  I  am  afraid  our  friend 
the  "  North  Stapsoedshire  Bee-keepee,"  will  learn,  as  many 
have  done  before  him,  that  no  aspect  or  height  will  evade  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  us  by  that  dread  enemy,  humidity. — 
Ed.  Wyndham  Jones. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowl  and  Cow-keeping  {'E.  M.  7).).— You  can  have  from  oi:r  office-, 
fiee  by  post,  "  T/ie  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  if  you  send  seven  slaraps 
witli  your  direction.  Foi*  thirteen  stamps,  you  can  similarly  have  "  How 
to  Farm  Two  Acres  Profitably,"  which  contains  full  directions  for  manag- 
ing not  only  a  cow  but  pigs. 

Shell-less  Eggs  {Nidus). — As  the  pullet  ha«  abundance  of  burnt  shells, 
we  think  you  feed  her  too  highly,  and  there  must  be  some  inflammation  or 
excessive  irritation  of  the  egg-organs.  Do  not  give  her  Indian  corn  or 
animal  food;  but  only  baileymeal  and  belled  potatoes.  It  is  very  likely 
that  those  pullets  which  do  not  lay  are  over-fat. 

Game  Fowl  Prizes  at  Kendal  and  JIan-chestkr  {Fair  P/ny).— More 
than  one  expression  of  reprehension  of  the  decisions  at  Manchester  hava 
reached  us,  and  we  shall  keep  our  attention  tixed  on  certain  f^cts.  We 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  clashes  at  Mancliesler  were  generally 
more  slrongly  represented  than  at  Kendal ;  and  we  would  further  observe 
that  no  man  should  consent  to  be  a  Judge  at  a  Show  where  a  near  relative 
is  to  exhibit.  He  may  be  honest,  hut  his  awards  will  be  liable  to  bias,  and 
certainly  ■will  be  suspected. 

Promoting  Latino  (Swsn/O-— Warm  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  hens  lay  well,  if  by  warm  food  is  meant  that  mixed  with  hot  water, 
or  boiled  and  given  before  it  is  cool.  The  warmth  should  be  the  result  of 
better  and  more  nourishing  food.  Good  ground  oats  mixed  with  milk^ 
scraps  of  cooked  meat,  and  an  occasional  handful  of  hempsL-ed,  are  all  good 
for  the  purpose.    Any  stimulating  beyond  this  we  hold  to  be  hurtful. 

Quantity  of  Food  Required  by  Fowls  {A.  B.  A''.}.— Your  qnestion  is 
diiticult  to  answer.  The  quantity  of  food  consumcil  will  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  birds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fed.  It  is  utterlj 
impossible  to  say  how  much  ninety-five  head  of  poultry  should  eat.  For 
instance,  birds  in  low  condition  and  coming  from  a  bad  ht)nie  or  run,  will 
eat  twice  as  much  for  a  time  as  those  that  have  been  well  fed,  and  are  pro- 
portionably  comfortable.  We  do  not  much  approve  your  feeding.  We 
would  advise  forTurkeys  and  fowls  ground  oats  given  by  hand  as  long  as 
they  will  eat  them,  for  the  Ducks  and  Geese  whole  oats.  Where  food  is 
thrown  down  whether  wanted  or  not,  much  will  always  be  wasted;  but 
where  only  a  certain  quantity  is  given  just  so  long  as  they  will  eat  with 
appetite,  you  will  soon  be  better  able  to  judge  than  we  to  inform  you.  You 
may  vary  the  ground  oats  with  some  whole  corn  now  and  then. 

Pheasant  Htbries  (ifjr).— See  an  article  in  this  week's  paper  treating 
of  the  subject. 

The  Singing-eird  Manual  [Bird).~11  will  be  published  this  spring, 
and  the  price  will  be  very  moderate. 

Parrot  Pickinq  out  its  Feathers  {6ertrnde),'~V\\i  a  soup-plate  full  of 
tepid  water  daily,  where  the  bird  can  use  it  as  a  bath.  If  the  bird  does 
not  bathe  in  it,  pour  tepid  water  over  it  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 
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SHOULD  NOT  THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  BE  MORE  NATIONAL? 

t^S  one  of  our  most  learned  philcso- 
pher.s  very  aptly  remarlied,  "Know- 
ledge is  power  ;"  and  jet,  althougli 
the  most  fertile  brain  digs  deep  into 
the  mine,  analysing  and  scan- 
ning its  contents  in  a  way  vrhieh 
astonishes  and  delights  minds 
of  a  more  limited  compass,  its 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  are 
apparently  as  unlimited  and  in- 
eshanstible  as  ever.     The  progress  of 
knowledge   is   undoubtedly  great,  and 
the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  no  less 
■^  so  ;  but  look  at  the  thou.sauds  working 

all  in  different  directions  in  the  explo- 
ration of  that  mine,  each  excellent,  and  excelling  in  the 
sphere  to  which  his  talents  are  best  suited,  and  then 
form  an  estimate  of  how  little  really  the  most  erudite 
and  painstaking  individual  efforts  can  achieve. 

Co-operatiou,  however,  judiciously  planned  and  ener- 
getically proceeded  with,  has  effected  much  in  assisting 
the  development  of  science  and  art.  It  brings  together 
eminent  men,  who  interchange  ideas  and  promulgate 
theories  which  are  thoroughly  agitated  and  discussed. 
It  brings  together  a  host  of  practical  men,  such  as  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists,  who  often  lend  force  to 
their  argument  by  the  excellent  condition  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  their  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear,  and  all 
in  a  way  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Horticultural  societies  have  done  their  share,  it  may 
be  said,  to  provoke  emulation  in  the  art,  for  they  are 
neither  few  nor  far  between  all  over  the  country ;  but 
their  influence  generally  is  comparatively  circum.scribed, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  are  purely  local. 
In  fact,  judging  from  the  complaints  that  emanate  even 
from  disinterested  parties,  the  majority  of  the  prizes  are 
monopolised  by  one  or  two  individuals,  who,  by  dint 
of  extra  energy,  and  extra  accommodation,  and  other 
accessories,  very  often  eclipse  their  less  fortunate  rivals. 
With  all  this  the  public  in  general  have  very  little  to 
do,  because  it  scarcely  resolves  itself  into  a  national 
concern.  Such  a  monopoly  has  a  tendency  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  win  tlie  way  to  fame, 
and  has  a  dragging  tendency  in  the  onward  progress  of 
the  art;  although,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  strike  at  the  root  of  any 
of  these  societies,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  more  palpable 
defects,  leaving  amendment  to  time  and  the  experience 
of  the  district  managers. 

Again  :  There  are  societies  centred  in  the  midst  of 
large  urban  populations,  which  exercise  a  diflerent  sort 
of  influence  upon  the  public  generally  and  competitors 
particularly,  because  from  their  resources  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  a  much  more  tempting  field  to  all  and  sundry, 
whether  near  to  or  distant  from  the  place  of  exhibition  ; 
No.  97.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Sebibsi. 


and  the  prizes  to  be  gained  and  the  honour  to  be  won, 
if  there  be  numerous  entries  and  all  above  mediocrity, 
are  prizes  and  honour  indeed.  There  are  Birmingham 
and  Brighton,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  the  great 
gatherings  at  Bishop  Auckland,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  some  others  of  our  large  and 
populous  towns,  which  by  their  wealth  and  population 
are  enabled  to  frame  schedules  of  a  pretty  satisfactory 
character  upon  the  whole,  and  all  in  their  circles  give 
a  considerable  impetus  to  the  progress  of  gardening  ;  but 
nobody  who  knows  the  real  state  of  matters  will  pretend 
to  say  that  the  whole  gardening  strength  uf  the  district 
is  represented  at  these  exhibitions.  Even  go  to  the  great 
metropolis,  where  three  great  rival  Exhibitions  exist  and 
prosper,  and  where  remuneration  and  honour  are  at  the 
maximum  ;  and  whether  you  are  surprised  or  not,  you 
will  find,  especially  among  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  that  the  prizes  go  year  after  year  t© 
nearly  the  same  individuals.  In  fact  any  one,  even  living 
at  a  distance,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  cogni- 
sance of  the  names  of  successful  competitors  in  the  great 
plant-classes,  could  almost  foretel  the  awards. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  gardening  strength  of  the  country 
is  not  represented  at  our  great  exhibitiions  as  it  might, 
and  as  it  would  be  if  wc  had  a  national  Horticultural 
Society  correlative  in  character  and  operation  to  either 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  ;  because  few.  if  any, 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  keep  up  large 
establishments  and  disburse  considerable  sums  towards 
plant-cultivation,  we  shall  say  in  order  to  satisfy  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  the  first  place,  will  be  induced, 
year  after  year,  to  allow  their  gardeners  to  go  to  either 
or  all  of  the  London  shows,  supposing  the  chances  were 
ever  so  good.  It  would  be  quite  a  different  affair 
if  there  were  a  Society  of  a  migratory  character,  in- 
fusing, as  it  would  be  sure  to  do,  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  all  districts,  where  its  influence  would  be  more  imme- 
diately felt ;  for  district  would  endeavour  to  rival  district 
in  the  aggregate  amount  and  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  once  such  sympathy  and  ambition  were  fairly  enlisted, 
the  success  of  the  scheme  would  be  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  horticulture  would  be  immensely  the  gainer. 

There  might  be  something  said  about  the  difliculty  in 
organising  such  a  scheme — in  securing  suflicient  influence 
to  patronise  it  and  take  it  by  the  hand.  There  might  be 
a  great  many  things  said  suggestive  of  failure  both  ccMn- 
mercially  and  horticulturally  speaking,  lor  there  are 
always  a  few  croakers  ready  to  preach  the  downfall  of 
any  and  every  innovation,  let  it  be  ever  so  politic.  We 
have  only  to  point  to  the  amount  of  opposition  and  hostile 
criticism  that  the  organisers  and  promoters  of  these  mi- 
gratory Agricultural  Societies  iiad  to  meet  with  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  call  attention  now  to  their  triumph- 
ant success,  which  cannot  be  altogether  ignored  as  a 
precedent,  although  a  little  different  in  kind.  Of  cours", 
we  shall  be  told  that  no  society  of  such  pretensions  could 
thrive  out  of  London — that  there  the  wealth  is,  and  thei'e 
the  population — and  that,  in  .short,  supposing  it  were  se' 
aworking  i;nder  the  very  best  auspices  with  the  view  of 
No.  7-19.— ToL.  XXTX.,  Cii!  Sebies. 
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promoting  the  science  and  art,  it  would  never  be  self-supporting 
— that  its  patrons  would  nerer  be  off  the  road  begging  for  its 
maintenance,  and,  consequently,  death  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
Time  will  only  solve  that  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but 
if  such  a  rural  spot  as  Bishop  Auckland,  with  an  active  manag- 
ing body  can  get  up  a  horticultural  show,  which,  we  believe,  is 
DOW  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  that  will  induce,  as  was 
the  case  last  season,  upwards  of  20,000  people  to  come  and  see 
it,  what  will  those  great  commercial  cities  which  we  have 
named  not  do  if  called  upon  ? 

Let  us  quote  one  other  example  of  a  mighty  kindred  gathering. 
When  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England  held  its  Show  at 
Leeds  little  more  tlian  twelve  months  ago,  no  less  than  70,000 
people  went  through  the  turnstiles  in  one  day  to  see  that  Exhi- 
•bition.  And  may  we  not  argue  that  a  Horticultural  Society 
properly  organised,  which  should  commaud  all  the  influence  of 
the  horticulture-loving  community  of  England,  would  achieve 
an  amount  of  success  proportionately  great,  and  that  such  a 
project  most  emphatically  warrants,  nay,  even  demands,  the 
earnest  consideration  more  esijecially  of  those  who  have  elected 
gardeniug  as  their  profession  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
Society  without  disturbing  the  harmony  and  etEciency  of  any 
that  is  already  in  existence,  and  it  would  go  far,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  to  draw  out  those  who  have  held  aloof  because 
they  have  either  distanced  all  competitors  who  liave  entered  the 
arena  with  them,  or  else  they  have  considei-ed  the  stake  at  issue 
unworthy  of  their  notice,  and  the  honour  to  be  gained  only  of  a 
local,  and,  therefore,  of  a  limited  kind.  The  press  by  this  means 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  their  readers  a 
much  greater  variety  of  subjects.  The  number  of  prizetakere, 
too,  would  be  much  more  diverse,  and  the  value  and  honour  of 
the  prizes  much  more  enhanced.  It  would  incite  a  community 
of  interests  unknown  even  in  metropolitan  showing,  and  would 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  I 
have  merely  initiated  the  idea,  and  hope  to  liear  your  own  and 
your  readers'  views  thereupon. — Jas.  Akdeeson. 

[Our  friends  well  know  that  we  have  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  there  is  open  to  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
that  field  of  usefulness  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  now  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Anderson — holding  an  annual  meeting  in  some 
country  district  of  England,  similar  in  character  to  that  held 
yearly  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 

If  such  a  meeting  were  held  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  gentry  of  England  return  to  the  provinces,  and  at  places  so 
distant  from  London  as  to  allow  gardeners  to  compete  who  have 
hitherto  been  precluded  from  exhibiting  in  London,  the  Society 
would  confer  a  great  boon  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  stimulus 
would  be  applied  to  the  gardening  of  remote  districts,  not  only 
by  the  intercourse  thus  secured,  but  by  exhibiting  produce  which 
the  amateurs  in  those  districts  had  scarcely  deemed  attainable. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  propose  a  plan  by  which  the  idea  could 
be  brought  into  operation  ;  but  a  Committee  would  soon  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  local  subscriptions  to  sustain 
the  project,  would,  we  think,  flow  in  plentifully. — Eds.  J.  or  H.] 


CEOSS-BEEEDING  GEEANIUMS. 

I  WBOTE  the  answer  to  Mr.  Darwin  so  hurriedly,  that  I  made 
a  mistake  or  two,  which  might  lead  readers  into  greater  errors. 
Thus,  "  I  had  a  commission  to  work  over,  again  and  again,  every 
experiment  [for  changing  the  colour  of  Peas]  mentioned  by 
Gartner  and  Weigmann,"  and  the  absurd  assertion  of  "  Sageret," 
about  crossing  between  the  Cabbage  and  Horseradish. 

I  did  not  try  over  again  all  the  experiments  they  put  on 
record  ;  at  least,  not  under  that  commission.  That  was  as  far 
back  as  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  and  the  conclusion  was,  that 
Dr.  Weigmann  was  not  even  aware  that  the  garden  Pea  could 
not  be  crossed  by  any  other  Pea  or  plant  whatever,  without  ar- 
tificial means,  and  very  likely  there  is  no  want  of  such  opinions 
at  the  present  day. 

From  thirty  to  forty  trials  in  each  of  those  years,  Giirtner's 
assertion  that  he  changed  the  colour  of  a  Pea  by  pollen  was 
proved  to  be  wrong,  and  yet  he  very  probably  had  a  different- 
coloured  Pea  in  the  mother  pod  as  he  says ;  and  if  so,  that  was 
caused  by  a  natural  sport,  more  than  one-half,  if  not  every  one, 
of  our  present  race  of  Peas  being  natural  sports  induced  by  cul- 
tivation probably.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  change  would  appear 
to  be  induced  by  some  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil  in  which 


the  plants  are  grown,  for  I  know  a  soil  which  will  change  the 
bean  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  to  a  jet  black  three  times  out  of  five 
sowings,  and,  no  doubt,  many  gardeners  have  noticed  the  same 
effect  in  this  and  in  other  seedlings  of  their  own  rearing. 

Again,  when  I  said  Pelargonium  "is  not  a  natural  genus,"  I 
meant  not  botanically,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  hybridiser,  in 
its  strict  meaning — that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  species  of  Pelar- 
gonium could  not  cross  together  without  destroying  Erodium, 
because  tliere  is  a  section  of  Pelargoniums  in  which  the  species 
are  affected  in  the  peduncle  by  the  pollen,  exactly  as  the  species 
of  Erodium,  and  the  species  of  Erodium  are  as  differently 
affected  in  the  peduncle  from  those  of  Pelargonium  as  the 
affection  itself  is  different  from  the  more  usual  course  of  nature. 
In  the  "  usual  course"  impregnation  would  seem  to  be  only  one 
single  process,  which  it  certainly  is  not  in  many  plants. 

To  explain  the  affection  to  people  who  know  little  of  such 
subjects,  let  me  say  that  a  truss  of  such  flowers  is  like  the  foot 
of  a  Game  cock  ;  the  claws  are  the  peduncles,  or  stalks,  which 
support  tlie  individual  flowers  in  a  head,  truss,  or  bunch  of 
flowers.  When  the  pollen  affects  one  of  such  claws,  that  claw  is, 
as  it  were,  paralysed,  and  is  drawn-in  under  the  foot  of  the  bird, 
the  nail  on  the  claw  being  the  flower,  but  it  is  then  the  seed  part. 
Now,  if  the  elfect  of  the  pollen  reached  the  young  seed,  or  ovum, 
and  put  life  into  it,  the  claw  would,  in  time,  be  restored  very 
gradually  from  the  seeming  paralysis  to  its  natural  position, 
which  position  woidd  be  gained  just  as  the  seed  was  fit  to  sow, 
hut  not  just  quite  ripe  for  harvest.  It  is  a  very  pretty  pheno- 
menon ;  but  being  as  common  to  gardeners  as  covering  cold  pits, 
few  of  them  care  aught  about  it. 

That  way  of  drawing-in  the  claws  under  the  foot  one  after 
the  other  as  soon  as  each  is  affected  by  the  pollen  is  peculiar  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  species  ol  Pelargonium  only.  The 
other  third  of  the  species  are  difft-rently  aflected,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  all  the  Erodiums  are.  Witli  these,  the  Erodiums, 
the  joint  of  the  leg  above  the  claws,  or  what  you  might  call  the 
ankle,  would  seem  to  be  out  of  joint,  and  to  pull  up  the  claws, 
one  at  a  time,  straight  up  against  the  leg;  and  by  the  time 
the  seed  would  be  ripe  each  claw  slackens  from  the  rigid 
strain,  and  finally  turns  up  to  take  the  original  spread-out 
form  as  the  seeds  become  ripe.  But  without  the  pollen,  the 
claws  or  peduncles  would  never  change  out  of  the  original  and 
natural  direction. 

Now,  would  it  not  seem  the  oddest  of  the  doings  of  Nature  to 
undo  the  joint  of  the  footstalk  of  a  flower  as  the  first  result  from 
the  effect  of  the  pollen,  if  that  effect  merely  passed  through  the 
style  to  the  seed  in  a  long  tube,  as  it  is  said  to  do  ?  But  when 
you  have  five  hundred  wild  species,  and  a  multitude  of  seedling 
flowers,  which  go  directly  to  prove  the  footstalk  out  of  joint,  or 
affected  by  pollen,  although  the  seeds  of  none  of  that  vast 
number  of  plants  had  been  touched,  or  affected  at  all,  the  mind 
of  man  could  hardly  conceive  a  greater  error  in  natural  history 
than  the  way  they  say  the  pollen  reaches  the  seed ;  and  yet  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  all,  the  learned  professors  of  botany  of  this  gene- 
ration believe  that  way  firmly. 

Lastly,  when  I  said  I  obtained  a  real  cross  from  "  Scarlet 
Defiance,  which  is  over  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  1  may  be  mistaken," 
I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  believed  Defiance  was  fifteen  years 
old,  though  I  might  be  mistaken  about  its  age,  not  mistaken  as 
to  the  cross,  as  the  sentence  might  be  taken  to  imply. 

I  would  ask,  in  retiu-n,  Has  any  gardener  obtained  a  real 
cross  from  this  Defiance  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  name  of  the  seedling,  and  who  let  it  out  ?  It 
may  be  of  some  use  to  cross-breeders  to  know  the  reason  why 
I  ask  this. 

It  took  me  eight  years  to  obtain  that  cross,  and  yet  they  say 
I  ought  to  know  all  about  such  ways.  Some  years  I  touched 
over  a  hundred  of  its  flowers  without  a  fertile  result,  and  yet 
I  was  quite  sure  the  pollen  took  a  certain  degree  of  effect ;  for 
the  footstalk  of  a  great  number  of  the  flowers  touched  relapsed 
to  the  perpendicular  downward  position,  but  some  did  not, 
because  the  pollen  I  made  use  of  was  foreign  to  the  kind. 

If  a  plant  is  absolutely  barren  the  footstalk  cannot  be  thus 
affected ;  and  when  we  say  a  plant  is  barren  because  we  cannot 
force  a  seedling  from  it,  we  may  be  saying  what  is  not  the  fact. 
Of  one  thing,  I  think,  we  may  be  sure  in  a  seedling  of  Gera- 
niacesT,  if  the  peduncle  yields  to  the  effect  of  pollen— namely, 
that  that  seedling  is  not  naturally  barren,  though  we  may  fail 
to  force  it  to  seed.  And  that  is  what  I  wish  that  cross-breeders 
should  bear  in  mind,  and  therefore  endeavour  by  a  change  of 
treatment — such  as  a  warmer  or  a  colder  climate,  a  different 
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soil,  and  s  clidVivnlly  aged  plant,  with  different  degrees  of 
health  and  strength  in  tlie  plants — -to  obtain  tlic  desired  cross. 

Even  should  all  attempts  fail  us,  we  may  rest  assured  the 
cross  is  obtainable  in  some  other  locality  or  country  difl'ering 
from  our  own. 

Then,  if  that  be  true  of  Creraniacere,  and  T  can  see  no  cause 
to  doubt  it,  tliere  can  hardly  be  a  question  about  its  not  being  an 
isolated  fact  in  one  order  of  plants  only ;  although  we  cannot 
discern  it  in  those  orders  where  the  process  of  fecundation  is 
positive,  or  effected  at  one  stnge  of  the  process. 

I  said,  long  since,  that  the  surest  way  to  effect  a  difficult 
cross  in  Geraniacea^  was  to  suliject  the  mother,  previous  to 
attempting  impregnation,  to  a  sudden  eheok,  and  that  was 
how  I  overcame  the  inertness  of  Scarlet  Dtliance,  although  I 
failed  for  seven  years  even  by  tliat  move  ;  but  another  move 
seems  to  have  been  equolly  necessary.  The  plant,  for  tlio 
eighteen  months  preceding  tlie  period  of  that  seeding,  was  kept 
at,  or  as  near,  the  starvation-point  as  could  bo  without  killing 
it ;  the  poorest  sandy  soil,  and  the  smallest  pot  to  ennnp  the 
roots  in,  w;th  no  more  water  than  to  lift  the  leaves  after  they  all 
flagged,  was  the  treatment  repeated  through  two  summers. 

The  fact  is,  that  plant  was  a  giant  sport,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  giant  to  the  level  of  its  ordinary  kindred  before 
it  could  seed  by  the  pollen  of  any  one  of  them  ;  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  it  considerably  in  strength  before 
1  could  seed  it  by  its  own  pollen,  wtiich  makes  mo  anxious  to 
learn  if  it  has  been  found  more  easy  to  effect  by  any  one  else 
whose  soil  and  treatment  might  be  very  different  from  mine. 

I  am  supposed,  by  many,  to  know  more  about  crossing  than 
many  others,  wiiich  obliges  me  to  be  so  much  the  more  parti- 
cular about  everything  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  every 
one  of  our  readers  who  has  a  turn  for  crossing  knows  just  as 
much  about  it  as  1  do,  for  I  know  nothing  of  it  which  is  not 
down  in  these  volumes,  and  some  may  know  much  more  of  it ; 
for  all  the  cross-breeders  over  the  country  have,  each  one,  their 
own  peculiar  breeds  to  work  on,  and,  of  course,  every  one  knows 
something,  practically,  which  no  one  else  can  know  so  well  for 
the  want  of  pructice  in  that  particular  breed.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, we  all  know,  and  that  i=,  how  very  little  the  best  of  us 
really  does  know  about  it.  Depend  upon  it,  there  are  scores 
who  have  never  crossed  twenty  kinds  of  plants  in  all  their  prac- 
tice, who  can  tell  you  twice  as  much  about  it  as  the  most  prac- 
tical of  us  who  have  been  at  it  all  our  gardening  lifetime. 
They  can  do  every  conceivable  turn  in  it  without  gonig  out  of 
doors  ;  we,  very  little  indeed,  even  if  we  devote  our  whole  time 
to  it.  But  the  greatest  difference  between  them  and  us  is,  that 
they  can  account  for  every  effect  produced,  which  enables  them 
to  foretel  events  in  crossing  ;  while  we  cannot  reach  farther 
than  our  eiperieuce  places  before  our  eyes.  D.  Beatox. 


PLOtVEKS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASOIf. 

PANSIES. 

AIant  are  the  conjectures  and  terribly  magnified  pictures 
which  are  presented  to  us  from  time  to  time,  of  the  condition 
in  which  this  "tight  httle  island"  would  be  if  the  Gulf  Stream 
through  any  disturbing  cause,  were  to  be  diverted  from  our 
shores.  And,  by-the-by,  msy  we  not  say,  in  passing,  that  tliis 
is  one  of  those  things  so  little  dreamt  of  by  many,  for  which 
we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  we  are  not  sullleiontly 
thanktul  for  those  daily  and  unnoticed  mercies  which  a  gracious 
Father  is  ever  bestowing  ?  We  have  been  enjoying  a  winter 
mild  beyond  description— wo,  perhaps,  think  too  mild.  We 
see  our  Roses  pushing,  buds  of  our  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
swelling  ;  and,  as  is  our  wont,  we  shake  our  heads,  and  only 
"  wish  we  had  a  little  sliarp  frost  to  keep  things  back,"  little 
considering  what  a  boon  this  has  been  to  those  poor  distressed 
souls  in  Lancashire,  or  to  the  large  mass  of  siill  more  destitute 
creatures  who,  in  our  great  metropolis,  are  exposed  to  a  depth 
of  misery  that  Lancashire  knows  nothing  of. 

Well,  the  Gulf  Stream  has  not  deserted  up,  and  we  ore,  I 
hope,  thankful.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Pansies  ?  iVothing, 
except  in  the  way  of  "a  circumbendibus."  That  stream  has 
deserted  us  in  the  south,  and  we  are  fain  to  look  northwards 
now  for  the  cultivation  of  this  pretty  spring  flower  ;  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  the  manner  in 
wliich  it  is  disparaged,  is  either  at  all  fair,  or  at  all  likely  to 
advance  its  cultiralion. 

I  am  quite  as  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of  the  Fancy  Pansy 


as  any  one  can  be.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bradford,  is 
hkely  to  do  wonders  with  it;  but  I  do  not  therefore  see  any 
reason  why  the  old  love  should  be  cast  away.  Then  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  thrown  its  weight  into  the  adverse 
scale  by  offering  lower  prizes  for  florists'  Pansies  than  for  Fancy 
ones — prizes,  indeed,  so  small  in  amount,  as,  1  fear,  not  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  any  grower  to  send  them.  The 
whole  meaning  of  this  is,  that  a  few  persons  have  taken  it  into 
their  wise  heads  that  there  is  too  great  a  sameness  in  Pansies ; 
and  that  by  the  way  of  obtaining  variety  it  is  best  to  squelch  them 
altogether.  It  is  a  somewhat  novel  doctrine ;  but  perhaps 
people  are  becoming  so  very  wise  now-a-days  that  they  must  be 
drawn  out  of  the  old  trammels.  I  grant  that  there  is  a,  great 
deal  of  sameness,  but  so  tliere  is  in  every  florists'  flower.  Look 
nt  a  collection  of  Tulips  worth  hundreds  of  pounds,  or  at  one  of 
Fuchsias  or  Pelargoniums  :  it  is  siirely  just  the  same  thing 
there.  The  person  who  grows  them  can  see  variety.  Ho  will 
pay  his  money  for  new  flowers  which  he  believes  in  some  one 
or  more  points  to  be  better  than  others  which  he  has,  and  his 
opinion  is  scarcely  worth  more  tlian  that  of  a  mere  outsider. 
Imagine  the  horror  with  which  Sir  Octavius  Oldboy  would 
regard  you  if,  after  taking  you  through  a  room  rich  with  the 
plunder  of  Egyptian  tombs,  you  were  to  say,  "  Dear  me.  Sir 
Octavius!  these  are  all  very  much  alike!"  And  do  you  not 
think,  if  you  were  merely  a  looker-on  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  merit  of  these  images  of  "Pasht"  and  other  Egyptian 
dealers,  it  would  be  rather  more  modest  to  hold  your  tongue? 
"Alike,  sir!  As  much  alike  as  you  are  like  a  monkey  !  Look  here. 
Do  yon  see  this  one  is  of  bronze  and  that  of  earthenware  ? 
Look  at  the  size  of  this  compared  with  that ;  mark  the  peculiar 
expression  in  these  eyes ;  and  I  can  only  tell  you,  sir,  that  if 
you  have  any  that  you  think  like  these,  I  can  very  soon  show 
you  that  there  are  differences  which  you  cannot  appreciate." 
"Well  done,"  says  your  companion,  "I  think  you  caught  it 
there;"  and  probably  the  result  is,  you  Inive  learned  a  lesson 
that  may  be  of  benefit  to  vou  through  life.  When  any  one, 
then,  runs  down  a  box  of  flowers  because  of  their  sameness, 
let  him  only  have  the  owner  standing  by,  and  probably  he  will 
learn  a  lesson  that  may  in  the  same  way  teach  him  to  be  a  little 
more  modest  for  the  future.  And,  then,  do  the  decisions  of 
Judges  falsify  this  notion  ?  There  were,  for  instance,  four  or 
five  first-class  certificates  given  to  seedling  Pinks  this  year.  I 
think  they  deserved  it ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  place  these  in 
a  box  of  twenty-four,  and  that  not  one  of  those  who  are  not 
growers  of  Pinks  shall  be  able  to  see  the  difference  between 
them  and  otlier  varieties  in  the  same  stand,  while  a  practised 
eye  will  at  once  pick  them  out.  So  long,  then,  as  amateurs  are 
satisfied  that  the  new  varieties  of  any  florists'  flowers  are  of  sufli- 
cient  merit  to  warrant  their  purchasing  them,  and  so  long 
as  constituted  courts  of  appeal,  comprising  the  most  compe- 
tent persons  to  decide  on  such  questions,  continue  to  give 
prizes  and  certificates  to  such  new  flowers,  so  long  do  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  simply  an  absurdity  for  complaints  to  be  made 
of  their  sameness. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  vindicate  the  Pansy  from  this 
charge,  or  at  least  to  put  it  on  the  same  ground  as  other  florists' 
flowers,  and  indeed  we  might  say  greenhouse  and  stove  plants 
as  well — for  where  they  are  grown  in  collections  the  same  charge 
may  also  apply,  as,  for  instance.  Ferns.  Take  any  one  division 
of  these  you  like,  and  then  see  the  minute  points  from  which 
growers  will  determine  tiiat  a  difference  exists,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  florist  will  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  more  minute. 

One  must  now  eay  a  word  on  the  present  position  of  the 
flower.  Its  admirers,  are,  I  fear,  becoming  fewer  than  ever,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  through  the  summer  having  deterred 
florists  from  growing  them.  The  last  two  summers  have,  how- 
ever been  favourable,  and  may,  perhaps  encourage  others  to 
try  them  again.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to  Scotland  we  now 
look  for  new  varieties — a  fact  most  certainly  more  complimentary 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  Scottish  growers  than  to  the  pro- 
pitiousness  of  their  cUmate ;  for  one  almost  wonders  how  they 
can  not  only  withstand  but  overcome  the  terrible  foes  ol  cold, 
wet,  and  wind  that  they  have  to  contend  against.  To  one  of 
the  several  firms  who  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  and  letting-out 
new  Pansies  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  few 
of  the  novelties  of  last  year — I  mean  ilcssrs.  Downie,  Laird, 
and  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Stanstead  Paik  Nursery,  Forest 
Hill ;  and  the  following  are  tlie  notes  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make.  I  see  that  they  are  again  advertising  a  batch  of  new 
ones,  amongst  which  a  self  named  Masterpiece  seems  to  be  pre- 
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eminently  clislinguisUed.  They  have  besides  Ajax,  Alexander 
Tait,  Baroness,  Leonard,  Miss  Kay  Newtoa,  Mrs.  Wyllie,  Thomas 
Martin,  William  Aii?tin,  and  Carlos. 

Alice  Dowale. — Liglit,  creamy  white  ground,  the  belting 
rioli  dark  purple  ;  blotch  dense  and  clear ;  shape  beautifully 
round. 

Charles  Wotson. — A  very  fine  dark  bronzy  purple  self,  tlie 
petals  very  sciootli  and  the  shape  good.  This  flower  was 
awarded  a  certiti..'ate  by  the  S  jotti^h  Pansy  Society  io  1S61  — 
a  good  proaf  of  its  value,  as  the  Society  is  very  chary  of  its 
?erfcificatef3. 

Figaro.  —  Yellow  ground,  belting  a  bright  bronzy  purple. 
Distinct  in  its  appearance. 

Miss  Bern/.—XK^e-p  golden  yellow,  belted  with  bright  bronzy 
purple;   blotch  very  distinct  and  clear. 

Miss  Williamson.— Pare  white  ground,  belted  with  deep 
purple;  blotfh  dense  and  clear.     A  very  nice  flower. 

Set.   Thomas    Doionie. — Deep   golden   yellow    ground,   deep 
bronze  purple  belting.     An  excellent  show  flower. 
^  Telegram. — Yellow  ground,  deep  purple  beltiug.      A  large- 
sized  flower  of  good  properties. 

Vesta, — White  ground,  belt  moderately  broad ;  colour  rich 
purpls  i  blotch  and  eye  dense  and  good. 

Wallace. — Deep  yellow  ground,  very  rich  in  colour,  belted 
with  broad  deep  purple.     Uf  excellent  quality. 

William  iiprricks.  —  A  very  handsome  flower.  Ground 
«-olour  pure  golden  yellow,  belt  rich  purplish-crimson  ;  blotch 
very  dense. 

These  seemed  to  me  the  most  striking  of  the  flowers  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeiDg;  and  I  think  any  one  may  fairly  add 
them  to  their  collection  with  a  good  expectation  of  being  pleased 
-.vith  tl.cm.— D.,  Deal. 


CALANTHE  VESTITA   CULT[JEE. 

TlffE  principil  object  cultivators  have  in  view  in  growing 
plants  is  the  production  of  flowers,  always,  of  course,  excepting 
such  plants  an  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  beautiful  foliage. 
Wow  if  any  one  were  to  tell  a  lover  of  flowers  how  to  grow  them 
so  as  to  double  or  quadruple  the  number  of  flowers  any  given 
plant  could  be  made  to  produce,  such  information,  no  doubt, 
would  be  gladly  and  thankfully  received.  I  think  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  such  useful  information  to  the  growers  of  at  least 
one  species  of  plant— the  above-named  lovely  Orchid,  Calanthe 
Testita. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  vi?it  my  young  fi-iend  Mr.  Abel  North, 
gardener  to  T.  Shorrock,  Esq.,  the  Lodge,  Ashton  Mersey,  near 
Manchester,  and  whil.«t  tliere  I,  of  course,  had  a  lookat  his 
Orchid-house,  Tiiough  an  old  grower  of  Orchids  myself,  and 
having  visited  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  collections  of  these 
plants  iu  Crreat  Britain,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  never  saw 
Buch  a  display  of  flowers  on  this  Calanthe  as  I  saw  there.  He 
had  12-pots,  and  each  pot  had  on  an  average  twelve  spikes 
of  blooms,  most  of  them  3  feet  long  ;  I  couated  the  flowers  on 
one  selected  at  random,  and  it  had  thirty-five  flowers  on  it. 
So  eager  were  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  bloom,  that  many  of  them 
hftd  two  and  some  three  spikes  ench,  some  even  flowering  from 
the  side  Riid  top  of  the  bulb. 

They  v.-ii-e  growiug  in  pight-iuch  pots  of  the  ordinary  shape 
There  were  from  bis  to  eight  bulbs  in  each  pot.  I  inquired  the 
means  he  used  to  obtain  such  successful  results ;  and  Mr.  North, 
being  Tio  niggard,  answered  my  queries  very  fully. 

He  pots  during  March,  cutting-olF  all  the  roots,  and  uses  the 
f^-llowing  compost  :— One-third  caky  cowdung,  two-thirds  tuify 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  adding  a  moderate  quantity  of  river  sand, 
passing  the  whole  cumpost  through  a  coarse  riddle;  he  then 
drains  the  pots  ellcctunlly,  and  places  a  layer  of  what  remains 
in  the  riddle  over  the  drainage. 

In  potting,  the  largest  bulbs  are  cho?eu,  and  put  in  the  pots 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  smaller  bulbs  are  put 
into  large  pots,  and  grown  on  till  they  attain  the  required 
size.  No  flowers  are  allowed  on  them  till  they  are  fully  grown. 
But  little  water  is  given  at  first ;  but  as  roots  and  leaves  are 
pushed  t'orili  more  water  is  applied,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
that  element  is  given  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  then  the 
quantity  is  gradually  reduced,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  go  to 
rest  for  three  months  or  thereabouts. 

By  following  this  method  any  one  may  be  equally  successful 
in  blooming  this  winter,'  or,  at  least,   late-autumnal-flowering 


Orchid.  Florists  who  grow  flowers  for  sale  would  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  caltivate  this  free-flowering  Orchid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  bouquets  of  its  long-lasting  flowers.  It  does  not 
require  a  very  high  temperature,  nor  any  very  nice  attention. 
Any  ordin.iry  stove  would  suit  it  well. 

Like  all  other  terrestrial  Orchids  it  requires  a  period  of  rest, 
a  period  of  growth,  and  a  time  to  bloom.  When  at  rest  keep  it 
rather  cool — say  from  55°  to  60' — and  just  dry,  but  not  parched 
so  as  to  shrivel  the  bulbs. 

I  noted  also  in  bloom  a  fine  specimen  of  a  good  variety  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  3  feet  high  and  as  much  through ;  also 
Cypripedium  iusigne,  a  remarkably  handsome  plant  with  ten 
flowers  all  expanded  at  once  ;  Ccelogyne  cristata,  with  many 
spikes  of  beautiful  pure  white  flowers ;  Bletia  Tankervillete,  syn. 
grandiflora,  verv  strong,  with  fifteen  spikes  ;  and  lastly,  the  old, 
yet  handsome,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  well  bloomed. 

The  East  Indian  Orchids,  I  obsereed,  were  healthy,  most  of 
them  showing  several  spikes  of  bloom,  particularly  iErides, 
Saccolabium,  and  Vauda. 

The  collection  is  not  large,  but  very  select,  and  in  most  luxu- 
riant health — a  fact  very  creditable  to  the  manager,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  only  had  the  charge  of  them 
for  little  more  than  two  years,  and  never  had  the  care  of  Orchids 
before.  Let  this  example  be  an  encouragement  to  all  good, 
zealous,  plant-loving  gardeners  never  to  fear  undertaking  the 
management  of  Orchids,  if,  like  Mr.  North,  they  are  determined 
to  spjre  neither  time,  labour,  nor  patience  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  most  interesting  and  singularly  beautiful  tribe  of  plants. 

In  the  stove  I  observed  many  fine  specimens  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Ferns,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  more  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  than  in  summer,  when  there  is  more 
floral  display. 

The  greenhouse  contained  some  handsome  specimens  of  New 
Holland  plants — such  as  Borouias,  Pimeleas,  Aphelexjs,  Epaeris, 
&c. 

The  whole  plaee  is  neatly  kept,  showing  industry  and,  that 
test  of  good  gardening— attention  to  minutiae. — T.  AprwJBT. 


AN  AMATEUS'S  NOTES  ON  M.  DU  BBEITIL'S 
SCIENCE  OP  TEAINING  FRUIT  TREES. 

On  looking  over,  the  other  day,  some  Numbers  of  last  year's 
Journal  op  Hokticfltuhe,  an  inquiry  for  a  book  on  the 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  caught  my  eye,  and  the  answer  it  met 
with,  to  the  efi'ect  that  there  was  no  special  work  to  be  had  on 
the  subject. 

This  vacancy  iu  horticultural  literature  has  been  supplied  from 
a  foreign  source.  Our  neighbours  across  the  water,  with  the 
logical  severity  that  characterises  them,  take  a  pleasure  in  re- 
ducing everything  to  rule — from  the  framing  of  a  political  system, 
it  appears,  to  the  formation  of  a  Plum  tree.  No  Englishman 
has  the  least  wish  to  see  our  old  Constitution,  irregular  as  its 
growth  has  been,  submitted  now  to  the  pruuing-shears  and  cut 
to  the  approved  continental  fashion,  whatever  finish  it  may  be 
promised  iu  the  process.  But  there  are  many  who  will  welcome 
a  logical  treatise  on  gardening. 

M.  Du  Breuil's  book  by  some  persons  may  be  thought  dry. 
It  contains  no  ranibliug  gossip,  no  friendly  jokes,  no  superfluous 
illustration ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  always  keeping  to  the 
point,  and  the  rare  charm  of  lucidity.  How  is  it  that  an 
amateur  finds  it  so  diflicult  to  master  the  various  minute 
directions  with  wiiich  treatises  on  gardening  abound — a  difiiculty 
so  great  as  to  deter  many  of  us  from  all  further  researches  into 
the  matter  ?  I  believe  "it  will  be  found  mainly  owing  to  the 
want  of  this  same  logical  precision  in  the  writers.  Even  Mr. 
Rivers — whose  genial  temper,  evident  freedom  from  professional 
jealousy,  and  liberality  in  unlocking  to  us  amateurs  some  of  the 
arcana  of  his  art,  attach  to  him  every  one  interested  in  gardening — 
does  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  write  plainly.  How  many  times 
had  wo  to  refer  to  his  book  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inches  to 
be  pinched  offtliis  branch,  or  off  that— in  this  month  or  that— on 
this  kind  of  tree  or  that — whether  it  were  two,  three,  or  four,  we 
never  could  remember  until  we  had  learnt  elsewhere  lohi/  they 
were  pinched  at  all.  How  much  more  intelligible  the  teaching 
which  first  gives  the  principles  and  axioms  of  the  science,  the 
habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  laws  that  govern  theiu,  and  then  on 
this  basis  rears  the  superstructure  of  practical  directions.  There 
was  a  well-known  tutor  in  a  certain  university,  who  used  to  say 
that  he  could  never  remember  anythmg  unless  he  had  a  peg  to 
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hnng  it  on.  In  gardening  we  have  hitherto  been  allowed  no 
pegs  to  carry  our  momoranila,  wliicli,  in  oonsci[ueiice,  are  found 
sadly  mixed  togetlier  in  tlie  pocket  when  needed  for  use. 

JI.  Du  Breuil's  treatise,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  deserTe  a 
hearty  welcome,  if  only  as  a  stop  in  the  right  dirertion.  Wliether 
liis  easy  dictum  will  stand  the  test  of  experience  remains  to  be 
proved  ;  but  the  calm  and  dignided  composure  of  his  tone,  his 
simplicity  and  brevity,  seem  to  elevate  horticulture  into  the  rank 
of  the  exact  sciences. 

An  instance  of  this  lucidity  is  his  practice  of  invariably  dis- 
tinguishing the  pruning  necessary  for  the  form:ition  of  the  tree 
from  the  pruning  whii;h  is  intended  to  insure  the  annual  crop 
of  fruit.  In  most  treatises  we  find  one  set  of  directions  for 
pruning  the  Apple,  and  another  for  the  Pluin  ;  but  no  division 
of  this  kind,  although  the  two  kitids  of  pruning  mentioned  above 
are  most  distinct  in  their  aim  and  object. 

M.  Du  Breuil's  favourite  trees  seem  to  be  the  Pear  and  the 
Peach.  For  the  Pear  he  describes  at  length  six  modes  of  training. 
"  The  pyramid,"  which  by  the  way,  is  twice  the  height  and  size 
of  the  tree  with  which  Mr.  Kivers  has  made  us  familiar  ;  "  the 
goblet,"  fitted  for  windy  gardens ;  "  the  cone,"  or  cypress- 
shaped  tree,  which  seems  to  be  a  pyramid  with  less  strongly- 
developed  branches  ;  "  tlio  Verrier  palmette,"  whicli  may  be 
described  as  a  horizontal  espalier  with  the  termination  of  the 
branches  earned  up  from  a  horizontal  to  a  perpendicular 
position,  each  lower  branch  being  outside,  and  in  its  angle  em- 
bracing the  branch  above  it— the  shape  one  sometimes  sees  in 
tlie  arms  of  a  candelabrum.  This  is  intended  for  the  wall,  and 
takes  fourteen  years  to  complete. 

Then  comes  "  the  cordon  oblique,"  which  has  been  already 
described  in  Mr.  Bri'haut's  interesting  brooluire,  in  wliich  the 
trees  run  up  tlie  wall  at  an  angle  of  45°,  presenting  in  their 
closely-spurred  and  rounded  form  some  distant  resemblance  to  a 
cable.  Lastly,  we  liave  the  "double  contra  espalier  in  vertical 
cordon,"  which,  if  its  name  does  not  frighten  them,  will,  we 
Miink,  win  the  favour  of  m.iny  a  cottage  gardener. 

Imagine  a  double  row  of  Pear  trees,  each  a  slender  stem  of 
9  feet  high,  the  rows  close  together,  6  inches  only  between  them, 
while  the  tress  are  planted  zigzag,  that  one  row  may  not  shade 
the  other.  Twelve  inches  separate  tree  frooi  tree  in  the  row. 
Thns  each  tree  has  a  radius  of  6  inches  for  the  utmost  limit  of 
its  branches  ;  a  leafy  cable  9  feet  in  length,  thick  set  with  spurs 
and  fruit-buds.  The  trees  are  secured  from  wind  by  strong 
posts  sunk  into  tlie  ground  at  every  20  feet,  and  connected  to- 
getlier by  fencing-wire.  This  wire  steadies  a  nine-foot  lath  to 
which  each  tree  is  fastened.  Cojiper  wire,  it  strikes  us,  would 
be  lighter  than  a  lath,  and  sliade  less.  What  a  picture  in 
autumn  this  lofty,  leafy  wall  studded  with  yellow  fruit !  How 
safe  from  wind!  how  easily  protected  in  spring  !  It  is  twice  as 
fruitful  as  '•  the  pyramid,"  the  author  assures  us,  comes  into 
bearing  in  half  the  time,  and  attains  its  perfect  form  in  six  years. 

But  this  wall  of  foliage  will  not  be  complete  without  the  low 
edging  which  ^I.  Du  Brenil  wislies  to  see  accompany  it  on  either 
side.  About  1  yard  from  its  foot  he  carries  a  dwarf  hedge  of 
Apple,  formed  by  a  single  rod  running  horizontally  18  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  pruned  as  a  cordon.  The  trees  that 
nourish  tins  rod  are  planted  5  feet  apart,  and  bent  horizontally, 
till  the  stem  of  one  overtakes  and  touches  its  neighbour,  into 
whose  stock  its  extremity  is  then  inarched.  In  this  way,  when 
the  line  is  complete,  the  sap  Hows  continuously  through  the 
whole,  and  the  closely-united  brotherhood  become  an  exact 
emblem  of  the  strong  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak. 
These  are  also  held  in  their  place  by  low  posts  and  fencing-wire. 

The  directions  for  Peach-tree  training  are  quite  as  minute.  He 
equally  admits  only  two  methods  for  this  tree,  "the  cordon 
oblique,"  and  the  fan-shape  reduced  to  the  exactitude  of  a  ma- 
thematieal  system.  The  illustrations  here,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out tlie  book,  are  profuse,  evidently  copied  from  living  specimens, 
and  in  every  way  admissible;  they  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

t-tandard  Peaches  in  orchard-houses  he  does  not  contemplate. 
But  much  of  great  service  to  the  orchard-house  cultivator  may 
be  learnt.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  to  find  the  laterals 
on  a  too-luxuriant  Peach  producing  3  inches  of  bare  stem  with- 
out a  bud  either  upon  it  cr  at  the  base.  For  this  evil,  which 
will  throw  next  year's  wood  too  far  "  from  home,"  M.  Du 
Breuil  has  a  remedy.  By  suppressing  all  flower-buds  at  the 
winter  pruning,  anU  half-severing  the  lateral  at  its  base,  he 
compels  it  to  emit  wood-buds  there. 

Here  is  another  wrinkle.    It  is  known  that  a  fruit-bnd  may  be 


grafted  in  August  on  the  Pear,  and  boar  fruit  the  following  year. 
M.  Du  Breuil  tells  us  that  this  graft  has  the  extraordinary  efTect 
of  making  all  the  fruit  on  the  branch  above  it  larger  than  ther 
would  otherwise  be.  lie  compares  it  to  the  edtct  produced  on 
fruit  by  an  annular  ring  taken  off  the  bark — a  method  applied, 
I  believe,  by  English  gardeners  to  branches  of  the  Vine. 

At  page  15G  is  a  statement  wliioli  will  cause  some  surprise. 
"It  may  bo  thought  that  the  blossoms  upon  these  small 
brandies  unaccompanied  by  a  wood-bud,  must  prove  sterile,  and 
ought  to  be  cut  olf  at  pruning,  as  though  of  no  value.  Quite 
the  contrary,  however.  Experience  proves  that  these  blossoms 
produce  the  finest  fruit."  And  he  straightway  recommends  the 
shoot  to  be  cut  above  a  fruit-bud,  although  there  are  no  wood- 
buds  upon  it  anywhere  except  at  the  base. 

Those  who  send  fruit  to  exhibitions  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
it  is  possible  to  administer  a  tonic  to  the  objects  of  their  anxiety, 
and  that  they  are  very  much  the  better  for  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

The  several  plans  for  equalising  the  growth  of  the  tree,  re- 
ducing the  gross,  and  invigorating  the  feeble  branches,  will  be 
found  interesting.  Trees  are  capricious,  and  will  have  their 
enfatis giitC'S,  favourite  gluttons,  and  rude  robber'shoots ;  but  none 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  well-disciplined  giimnase  of  M.  Du 
Breuil.  "  Suaviter  'ui  modo,foHHer  in  re,"  is  his  motto.  With- 
out the  least  harshness,  but  by  the  never-failing,  almost  im- 
perceptible pressure  of  a  dominant  will,  the  plethoric  rebel  is 
brought  into  order,  and  made  to  abate  his  pride.  His  head  is 
bent  on  one  aide  out  of  the  waj-  of  the  stimulating  sap,  or  the 
foliage  which  matures  it  for  his  uses  is  half  clipped  from  him,  or 
his  spirit  is  tamed  by  pinching,  or  his  heart  broken  by  being 
made  to  carry  all  the  fruit,  or  lie  is  hampered  by  imprisonment 
and  close  nailing,  while  his  poor  brother  wantons  in  the  wind; 
or  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  a  dark  hole  formed  by  an 
overhanging  shutter  brings  him  to  his  senses,  and  all  the  while 
his  sickly  brother  is  made  much  of,  petted  with  a  tonic,  en- 
couraged by  the  best  places,  and  allowed  to  run  riot  as  he  pleases, 
till  he  is  strong  enough  to  match  his  rival,  and  win  his  fair  share 
of  the  maternal  juices. 

The  translation  is  tolerably  executed  ;  but  in  another  edition^ 
which  will  certainly  soon  be  called  for,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid 
such  gallicisms,  as  "  extension,"  used  throughout  the  book  for 
last  year's  growth,  and  "  anticipative"  bud  (page  09),  which 
seems  to  mean  wood-bud.  Some  obscurity  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  branch,"  which  in  common  English  is  used 
to  denote  a  shoot  of  some  size,  but  here  is  oppBed  to  small 
shoots,  spurs,  and  even  embryo  fruit- buds. 

How  are  we  to  understand  the  following  (page  175)  ?—  "  When 
the  shoots  of  the  successive  branch  extensions  have  attained  a 
length  of  about  3  inches,  suppress  only  the  buds  behind,  then 
the  double  or  treble  buds  ;"  which  alter  some  study  we  take  to 
mean,  "  when  the  shoots  from  last  year's  wood  have  attained 
the  length  of  3  inches,  suppress  the  shoots  behind  the  branch, 
and  also  the  double  or  treble  shoots." 

At  pages  72,  138,  160,  178,  and  180,  other  errors  have  caught 
our  eye.  Are  we  to  suppose,  too,  that  the  cost  of  copper  wire 
is  so  great  in  France,  as  to  make  a  wire  trellis  amount  to  5*.  per 
square  yard,  which  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  cost  of  the  wall 
in  an  English  stone  country? 

We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  arc  Mr.  Wardle'e  con- 
tributions to  the  present  edition.  His  remarks  are  sometimeE 
imbedded  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  are  found  in  footnotes,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  confined  to  the  notes 
altogether.  We  should  then  have  had  M.  Du  Breuil's  directions 
fitted  for  a  southern  climate,  and  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  adaptations  to  our  own  in  notes.  As  it  is,  wo  do  not  know 
at  times  whether  we  are  listening  to  the  opinions  of  M.  Du 
Breuil,  or  those  of  his  translator;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
statements  that  need  explanation  in  England,  as,  for  example, 
that  Apple  trees  suQer  from  heat,  are  left  as  they  are. 

But  these  are  minor  blemishes  easily  removed,  and  all  who 
love  the  fruit  garden  are  indebted  to  the  writers  who  have 
brought  to  their  notice  this  well-considered  and  ecientifie 
treatise. — Wyeside. 


Beukre  Sufeefin  Peae. — This  Pes-  has  kept  with  me 
wonderfully  well  this  season.  I  have  stUl  (Jan.  ;',3rd),  five  fruit 
lelt.  I  am  not  sure  I  had  any  ripe  in  September,  but  I  had  it 
through  October,  November,  December,  and  a  few  in  the  present 
month.     Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  good  Pear  ?     Those  thai 
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Lare  kept  till  the  present  month  have  been  small  and  medium- 
Bized.  Some  of  the  fruit  have  been  much  richer  in  flavour  than 
others,  and  most  delicious,  and  when  at  its  best  I  believe  this 
fine  Pear  to  be  beaten  by  none,  and  equalled  by  very  few. — E.  13. 


PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  EESOET. 

STJNDEBLAND  PAKK  AND  WATEEWORKS. 
The  great  facilities  now  oflered  for  traTclling  by  the  many  lines 
of  railway  by  which  the  country  is  intersected,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  all'orded  being  in  so  many  cases  taken  advantage 
of,  the  necessary  interchanges  of  ideas,  customs,  or  habits  in  the 
communications  of  one  class  with  another,  are  tending  fast  to 
rcmoTe  local  peculiarities  ;  and  the  customs  of  remote  districts 
are  certainly  becoming  modilied  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  young  people,  and  probably  through  some  of  the  older  ones 
too,  who  have  travelled  for  information.  True  it  is,  nevertlieless, 
that  local  circumstances  must  ever  maintain  a  difl'erence.  Corn- 
wall and  Cumberland,  though  both  hilly,  differ  widely  in  their 
vegetation,  climate,  and  other  features ;  Norfolk  and  Derbyshire 
cannot  be  compared  together.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  in 
which  all  seem  to  agree,  and  that  is  improvement.  Some  of  the 
customs  of  bygone  days  may  still  be  held  up  as  golden  rules,  but 
there  are  great  numbers  of  them  open  to  improvement ;  and  one 
of  the  best  tokens  tl-at  all  the  advances  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  have  not  been  made  under  the  grovelling  spirit 
of  tending  to  individual  gratification,  is  that  the  public  at  large 
have  been  thought  of;  for  in  most  of  our  large  towns  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  have  been  thrown  open  to  all  classes, 
while  museums  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  cultivation  have 
been  enriched  by  many  and  often  well-directed  endowments. 

Other  and  by  no  means  the  least  useful  of  all  the  places 
of  public  resort  are  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  of  easy  access  to 
alh  Doubtless  the  immense  advantage  of  the  London  parks 
to  the  densely  populated  districts  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  other  large  towns  to  attempt  something 
of  the  same  kind  ;  but  some  of  the  first  steps  that  way  were 
certainly  much  in  advance  of  the  times— such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Arboretum  at  Derby,  which,  however  worthy,  as  it  doubtless 
)3,  and  ever  will  be,  of  the  munificence  of  the  donor,  is  nevertheless 
bordering  on  a  higher  standard  of  arboriculture  than  the  million 
are  yet  prepared  for.  Something  equally  pleasing  to  look  at  and 
easier  to  comprehend  is  what  is  wanted  by  the  generality  of  our 
park-strolling  company.  But  the  gratification  of  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  so  easily  accomplished  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
So  many  gardens  of  the  very  highest  class  and  best  keeping 
having  been  thrown  open  to  public  inspection  during  that  time, 
the  public  taste  has  risen  to  a  degree  bordering  on  fastidious- 
ness ;  and  Criticism  so  rife  on  public  gardens,  parks,  cemeteries, 
and  such  like  places,  that  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  taste 
and  skill  be  exercised  in  the  formation  of  anything  fresh,  woe  be 
to  the  unfortunate  individual  on  whom  the  public  displeasure 
will  fall.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  vaunted  knowledge  which 
13  to  be  attained  by  existing  examples,  now  and  then  serious 
blunders  are  made. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  had  no  precedent  to  guide 
its  managers,  was  nevertheless  an  acknowledged  success  in  every 
respect,  while  there  are  certainly  some  very  grave  errors  in  the 
present  one  of  1862.  The  building  and  its  fittings  cost  very  little 
short  of  three  times  what  the  Crystal  Palace  did,  yet  everybody 
admires  the  cheap  one,  and  condemns  the  dear  one  as  supremely 
ugly.  The  builder  doubtless  expected  his  large  domes  to  attract 
attention ;  but  John  Bull  does  not  care  for  glass  domes — their 
inutility  is  transparent.  In  truth,  it  is  the  fact  of  being  able 
to  see  completely  through  them  from  the  outside  that  offends 
the  eye  and  diminishes  their  size ;  and  yet  from  the  cost  of  the 
building  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  these  two  huge  glass 
domes,  about  which  the  public  do  not  seem  to  care  a  pin,  cost 
as  much  as  the  whole  building  of  1851. 

There  are  many  opinions,  too,  on  the  Kensington  Horticul- 
tural Garden ;  but  censure  here  has  certainly  in  many  cases  been 
unjust,  for  in  so  small  a  place,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
myriads  of  chimneys,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
have  given  it  the  sylvan  scenery  some  writers  pant  after.  Archi- 
tectural, sculptural,  and  other  artificial  ornaments  were  almost 
all  that  could  be  adopted :  therefore  I  can  find  but  little  fault 
with  it  except  in  name.  It  is  certainly  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a 
horticultural  ga;-den  at  all,  when  perhaps  not  more  than  fifty 
or  say  a  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  plants  are  cultivated  in 


it.  Plenty  of  cottage  gardens  belonging  to  humble  labourers 
could  furnish  a  more  respectable  array  of  names.  Failures, 
hovFerer,  are  as  useful  monitors  as  successes,  and  tend  by  com- 
parison to  enhance  the  value  placed  on  the  award  of  "public 
approbation. 

The  course  of  public  opinion  on  matters  of  interest  in 
which  it  is  concerned  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  carried  on  to 
a  mischievous  length,  and  factious  opinions  instead  of  con- 
scientious ones  are  often  enough  put  forth  ;  even  great  societies 
are  sometimes  the  means  of  deceiving  the  public.  Fortunately 
the  freedom  of  opinion  is  accorded  to  all,  and  this  in  some 
measure  secures  us  agaiust  great  mistakes.  And,  as  the  will  of 
the  mighty  public  is  more  potent  than  that  of  most  mighty  men, 
uiost  of  our  public  undertakings  are  the  subject  of  more  care 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  execute  them  than  private 
undertakings  are.  Great  taste  is  often  shown  in  buildings  and 
other  works  that  are  far  from  costly,  and  some  public  parks  or 
gardens  will  vie  with  those  of  any  nobleman  or  even  Royalty 
itself.  Where  is  more  variety  collected  into  a  moderate  space 
than  is  shown  at  Birkenhead  ?  Other  places  are  rising  into  fame, 
while  some,  which  from  their  natural  disadvantages  can  never 
be  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  cnltural  matters,  are, 
nevertheless,  equally  important  for  other  reasons  which  render 
them  at  all  times  pleasing  and  agreeable,  if  not  also  instructive 
objects  of  interest.  Such  a  place  is  Sunderland  Park,  of  which 
the  following  short  description  may,  perhaps,  suffice,  since  the 
general  bearings  of  such  places  have  been  more  extensively 
treated  of. 

SuNDERLAKD  Paek,  gcnci-ally  so  called,  occupies  an  elevated 
position  immediately  adjoining  the  southern  edge  of  the  town. 
Originally  it  was  a  quarry,  and  it  was  on  the  waste  stone  and 
rubbish  that  the  formation  of  it  had  to  be  carried  out.  The 
southern  side  of  the  plot  showed  the  face  of  the  rock  where  the 
workings  had  been  left  off,  and  this,  being  some  40  or  50  feet 
high,  forms  an  excellent  feature  in  it.  The  high  and  bleak  situa- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  its  being  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
seashore,  precluded  all  chance  of  cultivating  many  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  often  found  in  more  genial  situations ;  but  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  the  excellent  walks,  and  the  annuals, 
creepers,  and  such  shrubs  and  trees  as  will  withstand  the  chilly 
blasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  gave  to  the  whole  an  air  of  neatness 
I  was  hardly  prepared  to  find  in  such  a  place.  The  ground 
that  had  been  excavated  and  been  left  in  irregular  heaps,  had 
been  in  some  degree  altered,  not  by  levelling  but  by  increasing 
the  size  of  these  mounds  and  in  all  cases  rounding  their  tops. 
Curved  walks  of  a  beautifully  grey-coloured  stone-shatter,  hard, 
firm  and  smooth,  wound  along  the  valleys  in  various  directions  ; 
and  what  appeared  well  worth  copying  in  other  public  gardens 
was,  that  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases  the  walk  was  in  so  deep  a 
cutting  that  the  sloping  turf  edges  could  not  be  walked  on, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  walk 
as  to  leave  the  latter  of  a  regular  and  uniform  width  and  a 
faultless  outline.  All  who  have  had  public  walks  to  deal  with, 
well  know  the  anxiety  of  so  many  to  walk  on  the  turf  and  its 
consequent  wearing  away,  but  here  I  did  not  see  a  single  gap 
or  blank— in  fact,  the  steep  character  of  the  edgings  made  it 
difficult  to  set  foot  on  them. 

Some  of  the  mounds  were  capped  with  clumps  of  shrubs, 
but  the  ungenial  climate  was  fatal  to  most  of  these.  In  the 
more  sheltered  recesses  they  were  a  shade  better,  and  some  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  promised  to  grow  up  ;  but  it  was  evident 
only  a  few  of  our  general  garden  favourites  were  able  to  en- 
dure the  keen  sea  sir.  Of  the  most  healthy  were  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  some  Ivy,  Poplar,  Vinca,  and  other  things,  but  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  the  Tamarisk,  which  certainly  ought  to 
do  in  such  a  place.  But  the  great  beauty  in  summer  lies  in  the 
annuals,  of  which  there  was  an  excellent  assortment  and  ail  in  a 
thriving  condition  ;  while  in  winter  the  beautiful  dryness  of  the 
walks,  the  rock  with  its  perennials  and  creepers,  and  the  ex- 
celhnt  turf  by  which  the  whole  of  the  space  not  occupied  by 
walks  or  beds  is  covered,  will  give  it  always  a  cheering  aspect. 
Amongst  the  annuals  occupying  the  very  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  were  excellent  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Stocks, 
Delphiniums,  Dianthus,  Calliopsis,  and  other  popular  annuals  ; 
and  hanging  from  the  rock  wore  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Wall- 
flowers, Ivy,  Nasturtiums  (which  by-the-by  I  also  saw  in  another 
place  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  ocean),  Vincas, 
and,  what  I  believe  would  do  very  well,  Cineraria  maritima.  In 
the  bottom  and  in  a  more  sheltered  position  were  some  beds  of 
Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias  and  other 
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■btddlng  plants  in  tolerable  order  ;  but  annuals  were  the  moat 
guy  at  the  beginning  of  October.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned, 
that  a  bronze  statue,  said  to  bo  of  great  merit,  of  General  Have- 
lock,  whom  Sunderland  ehiimed  as  a  townsman,  occupies  the 
highest  part  of  tlio  ground  ;  near  tliis  is  also  one  of  those 
trophies  so  often  met  with  in  towns  of  less  not-e — viz.,  a  Russian 
gnn.  The  Haveloek  monument  is,  however,  well  placed,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  good  likeness  of  the  hero,  and  the  view  from  its  base 
is  very  fine.  A  forest  of  masts  is  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  foreground — further  off  the  glittering  ocean,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  specks  of  human  handicraft  slowly  making  their 
way  to  their  destined  port ;  and  the  town  itself,  thougli  less 
ornamented  with  church-spires  and  monuments  than  some  of 
more  ancient  date,  is  seen  to  possess  few  of  the  dirty  narrow 
lanes  and  slums  which  disgrace  so  many  cities  of  more  renown. 
A  peep  at  another  public  work  will  show  tliat  mere  utility  need 
not  necessarily  banish  the  beautiful,  for  in  this  both  are  combined. 

SuNDEKLASD  "WATERWORKS. — It  is  not  usual  that  this  class 
of  undertakings  is  in  any  way  connected  with  gardening  matters, 
but  the  managers  in  this  case  have  given  their  works  such  an 
oi'namenfal  character  in  the  gardening  war  as  to  entitle  them  to 
notice — in  fact,  the  floral  beauties  and  good-keeping  of  the  place 
make  it  a  fus'hionable  resort  for  those  who  do  not  object  to  a 
walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  that  mostly  up-hill, 
for  the  waterworks  are  on  very  elevated  ground,  commanding  the 
highest  buildings  in  it.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  is  great  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  water,  to  obtain  which  a  steam-engine 
is  at  work  lifting  one  hundred  gallons  each  stroke,  and  that 
twelve  times  a-minnte,  and  yet  the  noise  is  little,  and  of  dirt  there 
seems  none.  Very  large  basins  of  the  crystal  fluid,  in  which  very 
small  objects  may  be  seen  12  feet  deep,  are  surrounded  with 
terraced  walks,  and  these  are  bordered  with  turf  edging  kept  scru- 
pulously neat,  while  the  vacant  ground  is  carved  out  into  slopes, 
flower-beds,  and  borders,  with  groups  of  trees  near  the  entrance. 

Near  one  of  the  bouudary-walis,  which  was  covered  with 
Roses  and  some  Ivy,  were  groups  of  the  most  fashionable  bed- 
ding plants  of  the  day.  Petunias  seemed  to  do  belter  than 
near  London  ;  Lobelia  speciosa  was  flowering  very  well ;  while 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  Calceolarias  were  pretty 
good  ;  and  Gazanias  remarkably  so.  Amongst  annuals  were 
Saponaria,  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Mignonette,  and 
•French  and  African  Marigolds,  with  some  few  patches  of  Gladio- 
lus, all  in  good  keeping ;  and  in  an  out-ol-the-way  corner  I 
noticed  some  common  Primroses  bedded-in  under  trees,  doubt- 
less to  be  brought  forth  for  winter  decoration.  Amongst  shrubs 
were  some  rather  promising  Yews  and  Ilexes,  and  the  excellent 
keeping  of  the  whole  reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 
To  my  mind  the  raising  of  1200  gallons  of  the  purest  water 
per  minute  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  not  the  least 
imposing  feature,  and  the  machinery  seemed  neither  bulky  nor 
noisy.  The  Directors  in  making  their  grounds  so  ornamental 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  derive 
•other  and  more  substantial  advantages  as  well.         J.  Kobson. 


YINDICATION  OF  GaUTNER— EFFECT  OF 
CEOSSING  PEAS. 

Ix  my  last  communication  I  said  that  Gartner  had  proved 
that  the  colour  of  the  Pea  in  one  variety  of  the  garden  Pea  may 
be  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  pollen  of  another  dif- 
ferently-coloured variety.  Mr.  Beaton  authoritatively  remarks 
on  this:  "  Giirtner  never  found  that— he  only  asserted  it ;  and 
when  he  was  pushed  to  the  proof  he  lowered  his  sails,  made  a 
second  edition  of  his  great  work,  and  confessed  many  of  his 
errors."  He  adds,  "  No  cross-breeder  of  any  practice  in  England 
at  the  present  day  would  like  to  have  his  name  associated  with 
that  of  Gartner  for  or  against  any  exploit  in  crossing." 

I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  this,  although  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  having  made  an  entirely 
incorrect  statement,  and  although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  flatly 
contradicted  ;  but  I  wish  much  to  be  allowed  to  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  lovers  of 
truth  who  ever  lived.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  long  Ufa  of  honest 
lebour  repaid  by  contumely  from  a  fellow-experimentalist,  who, 
I  suppose— anyhow  I  hope — never  read  one  page  of  the  great 
original  work — namely,  the  "  Bastarderzeugung,"  published  in 
1819,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  all  who  will  explore  it. 

Gartner,  when  young,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of 
Jiia  long  work,  committed  a  very  foolish  action;  he  crossed  a 


number  of  plants  belonging  to  distinct  genera  without  having 
taken  duo  precaution  to  exclude  insects,  and  when  he  found 
their  capsules  full  of  seed,  ho  thought  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  them.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  beginner  he  most 
unwisely  published  the  residt,  and  to  this  first  paper  Ur.  Herbert 
has  alluded  with  proper  blame.  When  Gartner  found  his  seed- 
lings came  up  pure,  he,  like  an  honest  and  excellent  man  (as  all 
who  knew  anything  of  his  life  will  admit  that  he  was),  publicly 
confessed  his  error. 

Giirtner's  great  and  last  work,  entitled  "  Versuche  uber  die 
Bastarderzeugung,"  contains  in  790  closely-printed  pages  the 
detailed  results  of  nine  thousand  distinct  experiments  in  cross- 
ing, together  with  admirable  observations  on  the  whole  subject 
of  liybridisation.  This  is  a  greater  number  of  experiments  than, 
as  I  believe,  have  ever  been  published  by  any  other  man,  even 
by  Ki'lreuter,  and  a  far  greater  number  than  those  published  by 
Dr.  Herbert,  One  great  superiority  in  Gartner's  work  over 
those  of  Kulreuter,  Herbert,  and  others  consists  in  his  having 
actually  taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  seeds  in  the  capsules  of 
every  cross  and  hybrid  which  he  made.  He  kept  an  exact 
record  at  the  tirao  of  making  each  experiment ;  and  this  I  have 
reason  to  believe  was  not  done  by  Herbert,  and  certainly  has 
been  very  far  from  the  case  with  other  English  experimentalists. 

I  cannot  resist  here  mentioning — as  some  who  honour,  as  I 
do,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Herbert,  might  like  to  hear  the  fact — that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  words  ever  uttered  by 
Herbert  were  on  his  favourite  subject  of  crossing.  I  called  on 
him  in  London,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  feeble.  I  wished  to 
leave  him,  but  he  stopped  me,  and  talked  with  much  interest  on 
this  subject.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  the  published  account,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  chair  in 
which  I  left  him. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  Pea-question.  An  account  of  the  various 
crosses  made  by  Gartner  (he  selected  the  most  constant  varie- 
ties) between  difierently  coloured  Peas,  with  the  results  given  in 
detail,  will  be  found  at  page  81  to  85  in  his  "  Bastarderzeugung." 
Gartner  was  led  to  try  these  experiments  from  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  Wiegmaun'a  statements,  and  he  found  many  of  them 
incorrect ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  believe  in  the  Pea  case  ;  not 
that  Peas  can  be  crossed  with  Vetches,  to  which  other  state- 
ment of  Wiegmann  Mr.  Beaton  alludes.  I  may  add  that  Giirtner 
knew  of  the  account,  published  in  vol.  v.,  pages  234,  237  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,"  on  the 
influence  of  pollen  on  Peas.  In  an  old  volume  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  vol.  xliii.,  page  525,  there  is  a  full  ac- 
count, with  every  appearance  of  truth,  of  Peas  in  adjoining 
rows  aflecting  each  other.  The  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  has,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  Gart- 
ner's book,  tried  again  the  Pea-experiment  with  the  same  result. 
— Chaki.es  Daewin,  Down,  BromJetj,  Kent. 


GOOD-GRACIOUS  PANSY. 

We  observed  in  your  issue  of  20tli  inst.,  a  letter  of  protest 
against  the  name  given  to  the  Double  Pansy  now  offered  for  sale 
by  us,  and  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  insert  the 
following  in  reply. 

The  plant  was  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beaton,  and 
spoken  of  by  him  in  No.  66  of  your  Journal,  page  21S,  under 
the  name  of  "  Good-Gracious  "  as  follows  : — 

"The  'Good-Gracious'  Double  Bedding  Pansy  was  sent  in 
the  name  of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  had  a  first^class  certificate 
from  a  Hying  quorum  of  the  Floral  Committee,  for  they  all 
seemed  on  the  wing ;  but  besides  the  Sub-Committee,  who  were 
appointed  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Summer  Shows,  there  were 
the  Chairman,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  and  the  Eev.  J.  Dix,  who  take 
the  Chair  in  turns ;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  and  a  lot  of  us  ; 
and  we  were  unanimous  in  the  award.  Many  ladies  also  seconded 
our  resolve  ;  and  you  may  expect  it  next  spring  as  cheap  as  it  is 
good.  But  I  have  not  yet  had  its  genealogy,  further  than  that 
it  is  a  Devonian. — D.  Beaton." 

When  we  gave  the  plant  the  name  of  "Princess  Alexandra," 
we  had  forgotten  that  Air.  Beaton  had  already  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal  under  the 
name  "  Good-Gracious  ;"  and  not  wishing  to  confuse  the  public 
by  oli'ering  the  same  plant  under  different  names,  we  of  course 
reverted  to  its  originally-pubUshed  cognomen.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  observations 
that  we  agree  with  your  correspondent's  opinion,  and  desire  to 
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throw  the  presumed  blame  upon  Mr.  Beaton  :  fur  from  it.  The 
name  may  be  inelegant,  and  that  is  the  only  objection  to  it. 
To  say  that  "  Good  Gracious  "  is  a  profane  expression  is  simply 
absurd ;  and  who  that  was  not  morbidly  sensitive  would  ever 
dream  of  attributing  blasphemy  to  it?  We  entertain  the  highest 
veneration  for  sacred  subjects,  and  for  their  professed  exponents, 
and  we  must  say  that  in  our  humble  opinion  both  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  imnecesearily  brought  forward  in  this  matter  by 
your  correspondent. — James  Cabtee  &  Co.,  237,  238,  High 
Solborn,  Londoyi. 

[Having  now  published  the  objection  that  some  of  our  i-eaders 
take  to  the  name  of  "  Good-Gracious  "  applied  to  a  flower,  and 
having  also  pubhshed  what  Mr.  Beaton  and  Messrs.  Carter  have 
to  say  in  its  defence,  we  will  close  the  controversy,  so  far  as  our 
columns  are  concerned  by  observing,  that  though  we  do  not 
consider  the  name  profane,  yet  it  approaches  too  near  to  the 
vulgar  to  be  a  desirable  name  for  a  flower.  There  is  but  a  shade 
of  superiority  in  "  Good  Gracious  "  over  "  Oh,  my  eye !"  which 
would  not  sound  pleasantly  though  applied  to  a  very  wondrous 
Rose.— Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


EOYAL  HOUTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  feeling  "  tjiat  be  is 
contributing  towards  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  a  beloved  parent, 
that  the  memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  should  be 
inaugurated  with  every  circumstance  of  honour,"  has  consented 
to  inaugurate  the  memorial  on  tlie  5th  of  June  next,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  in  which  it  stands. 

At  the  anniversary  Meeting  on  February  10th  we  understand 
that  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  and  J.  Kelk, 
Esq.,  will  be  proj^osed  as  new  members  of  the  Council ;  William 
Wilson  Saunders,  Esq  ,  as  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
resigned,  and  who,  we  believe,  will  be  proposed  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  retires;  and 
John  Glutton,  Esq.,  as  Treasurer. 


ABUNDANCE  FKOM  A  SMALL  SPACE- 
BROCCOLI  CULTURE. 

It  is  a  very  popular  notion,  that  one  requires  a  consider- 
able degree  of  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  cookery 
to  be  able  to  boil  a  Potato  well,  and  yet  no  vegetable  is  more 
generally  and  extensively  cooked  than  the  Potato.  It  is  profit- 
able as  a  crop,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  generally  liked,  so  that 
almost  everybody  makes  use  of  it.  Thousands  cook  and  eat  it, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  good  cook  who  can  boil  a  Potato  well. 

Again  :  Who  being  in  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  does  not 
try  to  cultivate  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Cabbage- 
worts  ?  Yet  for  all  that,  it  requires  a  very  skilful  cultivator  to 
grow  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  well  under  the  numerous  dilll- 
culties  which  many  gardeners  find  in  tlie  way.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  those  who  have  space,  for  then  the  principal  difiiculty 
is  removed.  Provided  there  is  snificient  labour  and  space,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  vegetables  is  not  great ; 
the  ground  can  lie  fallow  for  a  short  time,  provided  one  crop  is 
off  before  it  is  time  to  put  another  in,  and  all  may  go  on  com- 
fortably. This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  small  plots  which 
are  sometimes  devoted  to  kitchen  crops,  and  wliich  are  often  made 
to  produce  as  mucli  as  gnrdens  of  much  larger  dimensions. 

1  do  not  intend  to  speak  in  any  way  disparagingly  of  those 
who  cultivate  vegetables  on  four  or  five  acres  of  ground,  that 
being  the  size  of  the  kitchen  garden;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert, 
that  more  credit  is  due  to  him  who  manages  to  supply  a  family 
with  vegetables  all  the  year  round  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  In  fact,  I  have  known  this  done  when  the  same  extent 
of  ground  has  been  thickly  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 
How  it  is  done  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  by  careful  Katuhing  and  untiring  industry,  managing  so  that 
one  crop  shall  be  half  grown  before  another  is  done  with  ;  that 
what  is  lost  during  the  growth  of  one  crop  shall  be  replaced  ; 
and  that  the  ground  shall  be  kept  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile 
while  its  resources  are  severely  drawn  upon  :  and,  perhaps,  here 
is  the  main  secret,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  handling  of  stimulants 
is  a  very  delicate  matter. 

When  soil  becomes  thoroughly  exhausted  it  appears  to  become 
filled  with  minute  organic  forms,  which  seem  injurious  to  the 
growth   of  garden  crops.      The  endeavour  to    enrich  it   often 


increases  the  evil  and  sours  it  instead.  Many  swarm  of  grubs 
may  be  traced  to  the  manure  applied,  and  plants  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  manure  given  in  a  liquid  state ;  and  it  requires  some 
considerable  practice  to  be  able  to  know  to  a  nicety  just  what 
plants  require,  and  to  give  no  more. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge  that  many  gardeners, 
who  are  otherwise  unknown,  are  able  to  achieve  much  with  very 
limited  means — a  talent  for  making  the  most  of  everything  so 
that  there  is  no  waste. 

It  may  appear  like  stretching  the  matter  to  say,  that  two  or 
three  dishes  of  vegetables  and  salads  every  day  in  the  year — all 
kinds  of  fruits,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  ic. — all  kinds  of  wall 
fruits,  bush  fruits,  and  Strawberries — can  be  supplied  from  a 
kitchen  garden  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  is  never- 
theless a  fact,  and  probably  the  details  would  be  worth  knowmg 
if  they  could  be  made  intelligible.  It  is  not,  however,  my  in- 
tention now  to  enter  into  details  even  if  I  could,  but  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Broccoli — one  of  the  most  useful 
classes  of  vegetables  that  can  be  grown,  especially  for  winter  and 
early  spring  use.  Yet  Broccoli  is  a  most  exhausting  crop,  and 
does  more  towards  impoverishuig  the  ground  than  any  other,, 
and  where  it  is  continually  gi-own  requires  some  management  to 
make  it  sulEciently  productive.  The  question  is,  therefore,  not 
so  much  how  to  grow  it,  as  how  to  grow  it  profitably  on  the  same 
spot  year  after  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  other  crops 
from  the  same  ground  every  year  also. 

If  ground  is  to  produce  so  much  more  than  the  average  it 
will  be  neeessai-y  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained ;  for  this  is 
not  usually  done  in  the  ordinary  method  of  wheeling  manure  on 
to  tSie  ground  and  trenching  it  in  as  the  crop  comes  oil'. 

Everybody  who  writes  about  kitchen-gardening  makes  it  a 
point  to  urge  trenching  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  necessity. 
The  fact  is,  I  think,  this  is  too  often  overdone.  It  is  not  always 
good  for  plants  to  root  deeply  into  the  soil.  If  a  tree  forms  a 
tap  root  and  goes  deep  into  the  soil,  it  is  generally  an  unfruitful 
one  ;  and  if  a  Cabbage  or  Broccoli  roots  deeply,  it  runs  to  leaf 
and  stalk,  but  makes  a  very  poor  head. 

What  is  wanted  in  a  plant  or  a  tree  is  a  mass  of  close  fibres  near 
the  surface,  and  it  is  then  sure  to  be  productive.  I  have  trenched 
the  ground  preparatory  to  planting  Broccoli  on  many  occasions,, 
sometimes  deeply — as  much  as  4  feet — at  other  times  not  more 
than  a  foot,  adding  plenty  of  manure  at  the  same  time,  but 
never  did  I  find  any  satisfactory  results  proceed  from  it.  A 
friend  of  mine,  an  ingenious  and  industrious  gardener,  once  told 
me  that  he  used  to  trench  the  groimd  deeply  for  Broccoli,  but 
never  found  it  do  well.  At  last  lie  left  off  trenching  and  it 
answered  better.  He  even  planted  it  in  hard  ground  where  he  had 
to  use  a  crowbar  to  make  the  holes,  and  then  it  grew  much  better 
than  when  planted  on  trenched  ground.  "  I  will  never,"  said 
he,  "  plant  Broccoli  again  on  newly-trenched  ground."  Of 
course,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  quality  and  texture 
of  the  ground.  I  very  much  doubt  if  light  ground  is  ever  im- 
proved by  trenching. 

However,  to  return  to  causes.  The  principal  one  is  in  making, 
good  the  loss  of  matter  drawn  from  the  ground  by  the  previous 
crop,  and  in  supplying  the  succeeding  one  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  suitable  food.  This,  of  course,  is  given  in  the  form  of  manure^ 
The  usual  method  is  to  have  a  load  or  two  of  rich-looking, 
highly-coloured  stuff  drawn  in  at  the  moment  it  is  required.  I 
doubt  if  half  the  good  is  ever  done  in  this  way  that  is  supposed. 
There  are  colour  and  sometimes  smell,  but  are  these  the  neces- 
sary qualities  required  by  plants  ?  I  venture  to  say  not.  On  the 
other  hand  I  think  a  plant  looks  for  something  rather  different 
as  its  natural  food,  and  takes  manure  only  when  it  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  its  constituents  are  ready  to  decompose  or  part 
asunder  without  being  under  the  influence  of  putrescent  fer- 
mentation, and  that  is  when  it  is  neither  disagreeable  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  sight,  or  feeling — not  that  plants  are  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  these  senses,  for  it  is  not  known  that  they  are ; 
but  then  they  do  absorb  nutritive  matter,  and  it  must  he  in  a 
condition  that  is  not  unpalatable  to  them. 

From  this  I  deduce  that  manure  ought  to  be  perfectly  rotten, 
and,  to  make  it  still  more  sweet  and  natural,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  a  like  quantity  of  soil  (good  turfy  loam  I  prefer)  ;  that  two 
years  is  a  very  good  time  for  it  to  lie  together,  after  being  well 
mixed,  before  applying  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  every  year 
when  a  part  of  the  heap  is  used  a  like  quantity  ought  to  be  added 
to  lie  together  the  same  length  of  time. 

Here  is  presented  the  chief  difficulty.  Very  few  people  care  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  ground  to  a  store  of  manure,  and  stills 
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fewer  to  keepinjr  it  po  lonj.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
business  is  considered  the  most  objectionable ;  but  it  must  be 
surmounted,  or  the  plan  I  would  recommend  of  growinf;  eood 
crops  on  a  limited  space  cannot  bo  accomplished.  However  rich 
and  fertile  the  ground  may  naturally  be,  such  crops  as  Broccoli 
soon  alter  the  texture  of  it ;  and  I,  for  one,  put  more  faith  in 
good 'sound  manure  and  fresh  soil  tlian  in  phosphates  and  other 
falls,  given,  as  they  are  and  should  be,  in  homocopathie  doses. 
But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;  and  the  means  of  con- 
cealing a  heap  of  manure,  or  of  tuniiug  it  to  account  while  it 
is  undersoing  decomposition,  will  present  themselves  readily 
enough  if  desired. 

Of  the  three  ixojt  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
ouUivation  of  Broccoli  in  small  gardens,  keeping  the  ground  firm 
is  the  first — that  is,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes ;  for, 
haTing  had  chiefly  to  deal  with  light  ground,  I  can  alllrm  tliut 
I  never  knew  Broccoli  do  well  in  it  if  planted  soon  after  it  had 
been  trenched,  although  the  experience  of  others  may  give'a  con- 
trary result.  Next  comes  maViure,  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of;  and  tiiirdly,  the  distance  of  planting  them  from  eaeh  other. 
"We  are  sometimes  told  to  clear  Broccoli  of  dead  leaves  as  the 
winter  approachps.  Now  why  should  this  be  necessary  ?  If  a 
plant  receives  plenty  of  room  at  planting  it  makes  a  short  thiok 
stem,  and  spreads  out  its  broad  vigorous  leaves  covering  a  yard 
or  4  feet,  or  even  more,  no  dead  leaves  being  visible,  and  if  you 
happen  to  lift  up  the  leaves  in  damp  weather  you  will  see  the 
surfaceof  (he  ground  so  covered  and  shaded  completely  matted 
with  small  active  fibres.  Now  spread  3  inches  of  loam  and 
dung  over  tlioje  fibres,  and  the  plant  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
no  leaves  will  die  ;  for,  from  its  receiving  a  continued  supply  of 
proper  food,  it  does  not  require  the  constituents  of  old  leaves  to 
build-up  fresh,  and  then  when  frost  comes  the  plant  receives  no 
injury,  for  the  leaves  droop  and  cover  the  stem — a  provision  of 
Nature  which  ought  to  be  noted  and  allowed  for. 

So,  then,  in  planting  the  Broccoli,  first  choose  strong  healthy 
plants  that  have  been  pricked-out  from  the  seed-bed.  Plant 
them,  if  in  rows,  not  less  than  4  feet  apart  and  not  less  than 
3  feet  apart,  in  the  row,  and  do  not  plant  till  the  soil  has  been 
run  together  by  the  rains  of  the  last  three  months  or  so,  at  least 
If  the  ground  is  light  ;  but  remember,  no  manure  need  be  dug 
into  the  ground.  When  the  plants  have  grown  considerably 
lay  about  3  inches  of  it  on  the  surface,  without  digging  it  in, 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  plants  will  not  find  it,  for 


what  the  fibres  do  not  reach  up  to  the  rains  will  wash  down 
to  them.  All  this  may  be  done  between  other  crops,  such  as 
early  Peas,  Beans,  itc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  comrajn  mistakes  to  suppose  that  the 
closer  plants  are  packed  together  the  more  is  obtained  from  the 
ground.  It  may  be  so  with  regard  to  individual  crops,  but  as 
respects  a  succession  it  is  a  great  fallacy.  In  sowing  Onions, 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  sucli  dwarf  crops,  sow  two  rows  about 
a  foot  apart,  and  then  go  about  4  or  5  feet  and  sow  two  more. 
Let  the  intermediate  space  remain  till  the  time  for  planting 
winter  crops  of  Cabbageworts,  and  plant  one  row  of  these  througVi 
the  centre  of  this  bare  five-feet  space.  Tlioy  will  cover  the 
ground  after  being  treated  with  manure  as  described,  not  dug 
in,  but  laid  on  the  ground  between  and  about  the  stems,  cover- 
ing the  roots,  and  preventing  evaporation.  There  will  then  be  no 
necessity  for  clearing  away  dead  leaves,  or  laying  down  to  pro- 
tect from  frost— a  plan  which  I  have  often  adopted  to  my  cost,  for 
the  mice  attacking  them  have  eaten  out  the  hearts,  and  spoiled 
the  crop. 

With  respect  to  sorts,  no  better  authority  can  be  given  than 
late  Numbers  of  The  JotTENAl,  of  Hoeticultuue.  I  have 
usually  grown  the  Walcheren,  because  it  yields  for  a  length  of 
time.  I  grow  Early  Cape  on  account  of  its  not  coming  in  all 
at  once ;  Snow's  Winter  as  a  winter  crop ;  Purple  Sprouting  as  a 
profitable  crop;  and  Miller's  Dwarf,  from  its  hardiness  and 
lateness,  yielding  heads  almost  till  autumn-sown  Walcheren  comes 
iu  again.  I  have  occasionally  grown  other  sorts,  but  find  their 
particular  points  of  excellence  are  of  more  consequence  to  the 
large  than  the  small  grower :  therefore  it  is  imuecessary  for  me  to 
enumerate  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  time  of  sowing, 
for  able  pens  have  already  done  much  on  this  point.  I  consider 
March  the  best  time  for  sowing  early  eorts,  and  April  for  late 
ones. 

But  there  is  one  practice  I  would  recommend— that  is,  never 
to  plant  the  first  and  strongest  plants  from  the  seed-bed.  I 
once  had  a  fine  crop  of  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.  I  chose 
the  very  best  plants  I  could  find,  and  let  them  run  to  seed  ; 
there  were  no  other  plants  of  Broccoli  or  any  other  Cabbagewort 
seeding  within  a  long  distance  of  them  that  I  knew  of,  and  yet 
when  I  sowed  the  seed  and  planted-out  the  strongest  plants 
they  all  came  green  and  reedy ;  but  the  second  planting  was 
perfection.  Since  then  I  usually  throw  away  the  leading  plants 
from  a  seed-bed.— F.  Chiiiy. 
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THE  HOESE  CHESTNUT. 


In  the  reign  of  George  III., 
same  time  two  members  of  tiie 
whom  was  Monta- 
gue Matthews,  and 
the  other  Matthew 
Montague.  They 
similarly  differed 
in  politics,  for  one 
voted  for  the  king's 
interests  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of 
the  people,  wliilst 
the  other  always 
voted  the  other 
way.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Royal- 
ist's opinions  were 
attributed  to  the 
democrat,  whicli 
started  the  latter 
from  his  seat  to 
assure  the  House 
that  though  they 
bore  the  same 
names,  yet  they 
as  much  differed 
as  did  a  chestnut 
horse  from  a  Horse 
Chestnut, 

Quite  as  mis- 
taken was  our  con- 
temporary, "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  when 
it  gravely  informed 
one  of  its  inquirers 
that  the  Horse 
Chestnut  is  so  call- 
ed because  the  fruit 
is  given  to  horses  ! 
Its  name  so  im- 
plies; but  if  horses 
could  speak,  they 
would  assure  our 
contemporary  they 
never  eat  anything 
with  a  flavour  so 
disgusting.  Gerarde 
may  have  been 
right,  who  wrote 
about  the  period 
when  it  was  first 
introduced  here, 
when  he  said  it 
is  called  "  Horse- 
Chesnut,  for  that 
the  people  of  the 
East  countries  do 
with  the  fruit 
thereof  cure  their 
horses  of  the  cough, 
shortnesse  of  breath 
and  such-like  dis- 
eases;" but  we 
rather  think  that 
the  prefix  "horse," 
was  merely  em- 
ployed to  denote 
harshness  and  pow- 
erful flavour,  as  iu 
the  case  of  Horse- 
radish. 

Its  native  dwell- 
ing place  is  among 
the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  but  it  came 
to  England  direct 


there  happened  to  be 
House  of  Commons, 


at  the  I  from  the  Levant,   though  a   few  years  before,   as  Parkinson, 
one  of  I  observes,  "  our  Christian  world  first  had  the  knowledge  of  it 

from  Constantino- 
ple." 

Here,  we  have 
at  present,  only  to 
"make  a  note  of 
it,"  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  Gil- 
pin thought  it  too 
heavy  and  too 
roundheaded,  and 
when  planted  alone 
it  is  not  libelled  by 
that  description ; 
but  we  have  seen  it 
very  effective  when' 
grouped  with  coni- 
cal -  formed  trees, 
which  broke  the 
monotony  of  the 
outline  formed  by 
the  Horse  Chest- 
nuts. 

The  double-blos- 
somed variety  has 
the  additional  merit 
ofcontinuinglonger 
in  bloom  than  the 
single-blossomed, 

"  JiSOULUS  HIP- 
POCASTANUM, 
var.    FLOEE-rLEKO. 

(Double  -  flowered 
Horse  Chestnut.) 
—  Nat.  ord,,  Sa- 
pindaeese.  lAnn., 
Heptandria  Mono- 
gynia.  It  is  a  rather 
uncommon,  and  a 
very  ornamental 
tree,  equalling  in 
vigour  the  common 
sort,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in 
its  double  flowers. 
These  are  very 
showy,  having  a 
strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  good 
double  Hyacinth  ; 
they  are  pale  blush, 
with  deeper  red  at 
the  base  of  the 
petals.  Our  figure 
was  made  from  a 
specimen  commu- 
nicated by  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  who 
informs  us  that  he 
received  it  from  the 
Continent  about 
eighteen  years  since. 
The  spike  of  flow- 
ers we  hare  repre- 
sented was  not  so 
long  as  is  usual, 
owing  to  the  tip 
having  been  killed 
by  frost  in  May. 
The  trees  flower 
when  quite  young." 
— (Qardeneri  Ma- 
-Ssculus  hipfocastanum  flore  pleno.  5"'~«''«  of  botany.). 
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A  PEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND. 


WOODSTOCK. 


{Continued  ft 

On  the  north  side  of  this  wall  are  the  usual  shods  for  garden- 
in"  purposes,  flanlted  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  backed  with 
rich  masses  of  Rhododendrons.  Well  back,  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  light,  are  three  or  four  ranges  of  houses  and  pits, 
with  broad  walks  between  them.  A  walk  at  the  west  end  and 
a  bank  of  Rhododendrons  separate  these  from  the  conserTatory, 
which  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  first  raised  terrace.  Those 
houses  were  well  supplied  with  plants  for  growing  and  forcing 
in  wmter — as  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Oranges,  Justicias,  RucUins, 
Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  jacquinieoflora,  bulbs  &c.  Other  houses 
were  filled  with  Fuchsias  in  bloom,  Oranges,  Camellias,  &e.,  and 
all  in  good  condition.  Wo  noticed  a  number  of  fine  healthy 
plants  of  Cantua  dependene,  which  is  managed  successfully,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  by  resting  the  plants  in  summer  and  growing 
them  in  January.  Most  are  more  or  less  span-roofed  houses  ; 
and  a  fine  one,  devoted  to  Pine-culture,  is  covered  with  Hartley's 
best  rough  plate-glass.      The  Pines,  planted  out  and   in  pots, 


om  page  75.) 

with  and  without  hot-water  pipes  beneath  them,  were  in  the 
finest  health,  stems  thick,  leaves  short  and  stubby.  In  this 
and  another  house  Vines  in  pots  are  forced  early  with  groat 
success,  the  pots  being  placed  beside  and  over  an  open  gutter 
through  which  a  hot-water  pipe  passe-i.  To  enumerate  all  the 
outs  and  ins  of  these  houses  would  require  an  article.  Mr. 
McDonald  traced  something  of  the  fine  condition  of  the  Pines 
to  the  rough  glass,  which  he  considered  allowed  more  of  the 
beneficial  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  than  even  the  clear 
plate.  He  had  evidently  studied  deeply  the  subject  of  light 
in  reference  to  glass  houses,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  detail  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  may  have  arrived, 
as  in  general  we  are  rather  in  a  maze  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. These  houses — those  in  the  walled-in  gardens  and  the 
conservatory — are  heated  by  one  of  Weeks'  tubular  boilers,  and 
a  tunnel  takes  away  the  smoke,  the  most  of  which,  however, 
is  consumed. 


\\\\\\\\\\V 
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From  these  houses  we  mount  a  granite  stair  and  stand  in 
front  of  the  circular  conservatory  with  domed  roof,  the  roof 
being  coloured  delicately  blue,  and  the  bottom  glass  a  light  grey, 
thus  requiring  no  shading  and  giving  rise  again  to  questions 
of  suitable  colours  in  glass.  In  order  not  to  confuse  our  readers, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  step  through  the  walled  garden  and 
come  out  at  the  gate  of  blue  and  gold  at  n,  where  the  three 
flights  of  steps  stand  facing  us,  and  such  a  combination  of 
bright  colours  presents  itself  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  on 
three  dilTerent  levels  as  can  rarely  be  witnessed.  We  first  find 
ourselves  iu  the  middle  of  a  parterre  next  the  wall,  formed  of 
T-beds.  We  rise  six  steps  and  we  are  on  terrace  H,  3G  feet 
wide,  termed  of  circles  in  chain  pattern,  extending  to  the  right 
to  the  conservatory,  a  distance  of  we  should  eay  more  than 


170  feet,  and  to  the  left  even  considerably  further,  and  terminated 
by  a  fine  iron  circular  garden  seat,  of  a  bright  blue  and  yellovr 
colour,  which  is  backed  by  a  group  of  evergreen  Oaks.  Each  circle 
in  these  chains  is  12  feet  across.  We  mount  to  the  next  terrace, 
which  is  of  the  same  width  and  length,  and  which  is  formed 
with  a  chain  of  diamonds,  with  blunted  triangles  in  the  openings. 
These  diamonds  are  IS  feet  across. 

The  T-beds  next  the  wall  would  have  looked  very  well  any- 
where else  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  and  more  dazzling 
masses  on  these  two  upper  terraces.  We  made  a  number  of 
memoranda  but  from  a  drenching  rain  they  became  much  oblite- 
rated. We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  less  to  particular 
than  to  general  features.  First,  We  were  glad  to  find  the  beds 
well  raised  iu  the  centre,  the  circles  not  only  being  circular  in 
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flieir  circumference,  but  circular  across,  forming  more  than  the 
lialt  of  a  globe.  This  is  different  from  the  practice  of  some 
people,  who  must  have  their  circles  a  dead  level.  Mr.  McDonald 
stated,  with  great  truth,  that  "the  elevating  of  the  beds  added 
a  tl-.ird  to  their  surface,  and  different  colours  were  shown-ofT 
with  much  better  effect."  Second,  The  beds  on  each  side  of 
these  flights  of  steps  were  planted  to  match,  as  uniformity  in 
such  cases  is  always  pleasing.  The  second  and  third  beds,  ic, 
generally  follow  suit.  Each  bed  is  intended  to  be  a  picture  in 
■itself;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  either  contrasts  with,  liar- 
moni.'cs  with,  or  shades  into,  its  next  neighbour.  In  some  beds 
tlie  colours  are  contrasted,  in  others  tlicy  are  sliaded ;  many 
Scarlet  C4eranium8  are  shaded-down,  whilst  the  variegated  sorts 
are  shaded-up.  A  splendid  shaded  diamond  bed  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Maylor,  Trentliam  Eose,  and  Princess  Kovai.  Spitfire 
Geranium  set-off"  to  great  advantage  the  immense  trusses  of 
Gleudinuing's  Scarh t  Seedling ;  and  again.  Spitfire  formed  a 
fine  ground  for  what  Mr.  McDonald  styled  the  "dazzling  Stella 
of  Beaton."  Hardly  any  Verbenas  are  used  in  these  terraces, 
except  such  n  bright  sort  as  Lord  Kaglau  for  lighting-up  Lady 
Plymouth  Geranium.  No  Calceolaria  is  so  m.uch  esteemed  as 
amplexicaulis ;  and  even  after  the  torrents  of  rain,  its  bright 
lemon  colour  and  its  large  loose  trusses  or  panicles  were  very 
charming.  Variegated  Geranmms  are  often  mixed,  not  formally 
but  in  little  groups,  so  as  to  present  a  broken  surface.  We 
have  forgotten  to  state  that  the  amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  is 
planted  in  peat  and  sand,  which  seems  to  answer  well  in  the 
moist  climate  of  Ireland.  The  best- coloured  leaves  we  have 
seen  out  of  doors  of  Tarfugium  grande  were  on  this  terrace. 
Third,  There  was  every  evidence  that  not  only  great  thought 
had  been  exerciset.l  in  the  planting  of  tlie  beds,  but  that  they 
had  received  uninterraitting  attention  ever  since  in  regulating, 
thinning,  and  nipping,  so  ttiat  a  shoot  or  flower  should  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  beds,  therefore,  though  full  were  not  crammed, 
but  the  plants  had  room  to  grow  ;  and  such  edging  ])lants  as 
Golden  Chain  were  close  to  without  touching  each  other.  A 
high  finish  is  given  to  the  whole  by  the  beds  being  covered 
neatly  with  moss,  which  was  as  green  as  if  grown  in  a  shady 
wood.  We  have  tried  moss  several  times  ;  but  in  hot  weather 
■we  could  not  teep  it  green,  even  if  the  birds  would  have  let  it 
alone.  In  a  few  hours  they  would  scatter  it  over  gravel  or 
lawn.  These  beds  at  AVoodstoek  would  seem  to  say  that  the 
feathered  tribe  had  not  learned  to  scratch  aud  tear  there. 

Kow  for  an  opinion,  for  we  will  not  venture  to  criticise. 
This  ter.-ace  of  circles  is  the  most  telling  aud  massive  affair  of 
the  kind  we  liave  ever  seen  ;  thanks,  not  only  to  the  planting  of 
the  beds,  hut  to  the  treasures  of  our  lofty  friend  Mount  Alto.  The 
pearly  white  spar  that  surroimds  the'  beds,  and  the  bright  red 
gravel  that  forms  the  walks  next  the  glass,  render  the  whole  a 
picture  of  great  beauty.  If  anything  seemed  to  be  wanting,  it 
would  be  a  feiv  elevated  plants"  to  break  the  uniform  level  of 
that  mass  of  diversified  beauty  ;  but  even  on  that  we  should  bo 
afraid  to  venture.  In  the  upper  terrace  of  diamonds,  the  beds 
are  quite  as  beautiful  and  as  well  managed  every  way  as  the 
terrace  of  circles,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  much  less  satisfactory. 
Tliis  was  solely  owing  to  the  whole  of  the  triangles  on  each  side 
being  filled  with  white  spar.  AVe  do  not  object  to  the  colour, 
but  to  tlie  baldness  and  low  level  of  the  colour,  though  variety 
even  here  would  not  be  unpleasing.  Coloured  gravels  have 
a  good  effect  round  regular  clumps,  or  even  in  dividing  figures 
m  a  group ;  but  we  have  never  been  satisfied  with  them  when 
they  formed  the  only  garnishing  of  clumps  themselves,  when 
these  were  connected  with  other  beds  planted  with  flowers  of 
-tolerable  height.  Such  composition-groups  interfere  with  unity, 
even  as  respects  level  and  outline.  The  raising  of  certain 
beds,  or  of  particular  plants  in  these  beds,  above  the  general 
level,  has  a  very  different  effect  from  a  whole  series  of  beds 
having  patches  of  colour  sunk  so  much  below  the  general  level. 
To  maintain  this  unity,  even  as  respects  the  level  outline  of 
the  picture,  the  white  of  these  triangles  ought  to  be  as  clearly 
seen  from  a  distance  as  the  flowers  in  the  diamonds,  which 
<.-ould  only  be  done  by  either  elevating  the  white  gravel  or  sink- 
ing the  plants,  so  that  the  masses  of  flowers  should  not  be  on 
a  much  higher  level  than  the  gravel,  which,  of  course,  would 
epod  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Convinced  of  the  refined  taste 
ot  the  proprietors  aud  their  manager,  it  is  not  without  diffi- 
dence we  express  the  above  opinion  ;  but,  considering  the  almost- 
overpowering  somewliat-level  splendour  of  the  circle  terrace, 
we  would  be  inclined,  for  variety,  to  plant  these  triangles,  and  to 
have  the  central  plants  as  high  as,  or,  rather,  considerably  higher 


than  the  central  plants  it.  the  diamonds.  The  fine  gravels  may 
then  be  used  between  and  for  walks  as  now.  AVithout  such 
planting,  we  tliink  more  unity  would  be  secured  by  removing 
the  inner  lines  of  the  triangles,  filhng  the  whole  of  the 
space  with  one  kind  of  gravel,  and  having  the  walk  of  another 
colour.  There  can  be  no  better  opportunity  for  ventilating  a 
subject  which  is  daily  absorbing  increased  attention.  Our 
simple  idea  is,  that  a  regUar  clump  iu  a  parterre  should  be 
filled  with  plants  ;  or,  if  mere  colouring  material  is  used,  there 
should  be  unity  as  respects  level. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  circular  conservatory  tliat  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace  of  circles.  The  outline  of  this  elegant 
house,  built  by  Mr.  Trirnei-,  of  Dublin,  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Elegance  and  lightness  are  its  marked  features; 
the  lofty  dome  has  given  the  key-note  to  the  in.^ide  arrange- 
ment, the  plants  being  grouped  in  blunt  rouuded  pyramidal 
form.  In  the  centre  was  a  fine  plant  of  a  dwarf  variety  of  the 
Date  Palm,  supported  with  Musas,  Jtiedychiums  (5ardnerianum 
and  coronariuffi,  the  latter  adding  its  sweet  white  flowers  to  ttie 
attractions  of  its  fine  foliage.  Tlien  there  were  fine  plants  of 
Begonia  fuchsioides,  with,  huge  clusters  of  depending  blooms, 
fronted  with  fine-foliaged  plants  of  Degonias  and  other  genera, 
and  relieved  by  noble  plants  of  feathered  Cockscombs,  gold  and 
crimson,  and  huge  masses  of  Vallola  purpurea,  many  counting 
fourteen  large  fio\\er-stems  in  a  pot.  From  the  roof  were  sus- 
pended baskets  of  creepers  and  climbers,  allowed  to  hang  over 
the  baskets,  and  also  mount  on  wires.  Instead  of  the  common 
round  pot,  ovals  and  other  shapes  were  used ;  but  even  these 
did  not  seem  artistic  enough  for  such  a  scene.  A  gentle  shower 
can  be  sent  over  these  plants  from  the  roof  when  desirable  ;  and 
we  may  mention  here  that  the  hose  and  the  pipe  can  be  freely 
used  in  watering  elsewhere,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  From 
the  conservatory,  over  the  flower-beds,  over  the  Oaks  that  back 
the  fine  garden  seat,  a  fine  outline  is  obtained  of  the  mountains 
of  Carrigbum.  Some  lovers  of  uniformity  might  wisli  that 
another  conservatory  occuined  the  site  of  tlie  elegant  garden  seat. 

From  the  steps  at  L,  the  eloping  lawn  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Irish  Yew-walk,  from  L  to  M,  though  ojicu  in  places,  is  massed 
with  shrubs,  which  conceal  ail  view  of  a  rosery  and  bulb  garden 
beyond  ;  these  gardens  being  again  blocked-out  from  each  other 
by  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  &c.  On  the  right  side  of  that 
Yew-walk,  and  reaching  to  the  boundary  farther  back  than  the 
line  of  the  conservatory,  the  sloping  lawn  is  open,  and  on  it 
are  clustered  the  finest  specimens,  with  one  exception,  of  the 
Pine  tribe  at  Woodstock. 

The  walk  is  terminated  by  a  seat  at  M,  and  in  the  background 
is  a  fine  plant  of  the  Cedar  of  Goa,  with  a  diameter  of  head  of 
50  feet,  and  the  trunk  near  the  base  21  feet  in  diameter.  On 
the  lawn  such  kinds  as  Pinns  insignis  were  as  green  as  if  there 
had  been  no  severe  frost  in  England  in  1860  aud  1861.  Among 
Araucarias  and  Deodars  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  latter  30  feet  in 
height,  which  had  become  diseased  when  young,  and  had  fresh 
strength  given  to  it  by  being  grafted  on  the  Larch.  The  follow- 
ing were  fine  plants  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height  : — Pinus 
excelsa,  Ayacahuite,  ponderosa,  pinaster,  Hartwegi,  &c  ,  witli 
recurving  brandies,  and  apulcensis,  with  fine  graceful  foliage  ; 
Abies  cephalonica,  Doug!a>ii,  moriuda,  &c. ;  Picea  pinsapo, 
Webbiana,  &c. ;  with  smaller  plants  of  nobilis,  Wellingtonias, 
and  other  choice  kinds  ;  also  fine,  thick,  upright  specimens  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  one  of  liie  finest  specimens  we  ever 
saw  without  protection  of  the  Cunihngbauiia  sinensis,  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  height.  From  the  end  of  the  walk  at  M  fine 
peeps  are  obtained,  between  these  specimens,  of  the  terrace 
gardens  and  the  ribbon-borders  through  the  gates  in  the  walled 
garden.  At  this  point  we  should  think  the  height  would  be 
fully  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bowling-green. 

Turning  now  to  the  left  side  of  the  walk  we  soon  enter  into 
a  rosery,  the  beds  being  oval  in  form,  surrounded  with  arches 
for  climbers,  and  a  straight  walk  so  aiched  leading  to  it  and 
from  it  from  east  to  west.  In  an  open  space  of  lawn  near  it 
stands  the  exception  above  alluded  to,  the  unequalled  specimen 
of  Araucaria  imbricata,  above  40  feet  in  height,  and  the  bole 
21  inches  in  diameter  near  the  base.  The  great  beauty  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  size  of  the  plant  as  in  the  density  and 
luxuriance  of  the  main  branches,  and  the  drooping  character 
of  the  brancldets — a  beauty  of  which  even  a  photograph  gives 
little  idea  unless  looked  at  through  a  proper  glass.  Proceeding 
north-westward  we  come  to  a  beautiful  summer-house  close 
to  the  boundary,  from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Brandon 
Hill,  side  views  of  Saddle  Mountain,  with  cottages  on  the  cul- 
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tivatcd  loiul,  anl  fine  spiral  trees  in  (ho  forejivoimd.  Return- 
ing eiistwnril  by  a  fine  curved  walk,  backed  with  masses  of 
Rhododendrons  and  specimen  Cypresses,  kc,  along  the  sides, 
leavinz  a  Boxed  bulb  garden  and  a  splendid  fountain  on  our  left, 
we  ajoin  cross  tlio  lawn  and  eonio  near  the  steps  at  D  and  E  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Araucaria 'avenue. 

This  avenue  is  at  present  600  yards  in  length  and  50  feet  in 
width  from  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  standing  30  feet  apart  from 
eaoh  other  in  the  row.  One  charm  of  this  avenue  is  the  sloping 
rising  ground  on  which  it  is  placed — somewhat  similar  to  what 
we  have  shown  in  tlio  pleasure  ground.  A  second  cliarm  is  its 
being  backed  on  each  side  with  masses  of  Hat-headed  and  spiral 
trees  ;  a  third  consists  in  the  present  termination  beinff  some- 
what dosed  by  a  Johu-O'CJaunt  oreh,  formed  by  a  fine  old 
Scotch  Fir  on  each  side;  and  a  fourih  charm  will  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  planting  for  securing  health  and  a  natural  appear- 
ance to  the  trees.  Note  here  that  most  if  not  all  of  those  plants 
had  previously  been  planted  in  dilTeront  places  at  Woodstock  ; 
but  they  had  fallen  into  a  very  unhealthy  state,  the  hard  foliage 
being  crusted  with  green  slime  through  deep  planting  and  stag- 
nant moisture.  To  remedy  this,  a  deep  track,  movL'  than  5  feet 
deep,  down  to  the  rock  or  elaty  bed,  was  cut  iO  i'eet  behind  and 
parallel  to  each  row  of  Araucarias.  On  the  site  for  each  tree 
two  or  three  loads  of  rough  stones  were  placed  chieliy  below  the 
original  level,  and  then  on  that  a  mound  formed  of  twelve  loads  ! 
of  good  mixed  earth.  Meanwhile  the  whole  plant  of  every 
specimen  was  carefully  scrubbed  with  soap  water  and  small 
brushes,  and  well  syringed  with  clean  water,  and  in  many  cases 
the  roots  were  also  washed,  and  the  whole  were  planted  in 
December  because  there  was  most  time  then.  So  well  was 
that  planting  done,  that  plants  some  G  feet  in  height  without 
stake  or  tie  never  swerved  from  the  perpendicular,  and  were 
fast  becoming  as  dislinguished  for  green  luxuriance,  as  they 
were  previously  marked  lay  a  sickly  hue. 

The  surface  of  the  avenue  was  a  little  rough  when  we  saw  it, 
but  a  fine,  wide,  hard  promenade  of  grass  has  been  made  along 
the  centre,  higher  than  the  ground  at  the  sides.  T!:e  bottom 
wus  formed  of  schist  and  granite  gravel,  the  finest  at  the  surface, 
mixed  with  peat  and  well  pounded  till  solid  ;  on  this  a  thin 
turf  was  laid,  fine  soil  scattered  over  it,  then  sown  with  Hard 
Fescue  Grass  seed,  aiul  thoroughly  rolled  so  that  a  horse  may 
gallop  over  it  almost  without  having  marks  of  hoofs.  AVe 
can  believe  the  latter  fact  thoroughly,  as  the  finest  grass  walk 
we  ever  saw,  was  one  that  had  been  allowed  to  form  itself 
naturally  over  a  disused  well-drained  gravel  path. 

Standing  at  the  end  next  the  mansion  the  Scotch  Firs  moke 
such  a  nice  termination  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  when 
we  reach  where  these  Firs  stand,  a  hankering  desire  comes  over 
us  that  the  avenue  should  be  continued  a  considerable  distance 
farther  on  to  the  boutidary  of  the  deer  park,  so  that  the  eye 
would  rest  on  the  sky  outline  and  the  fine  masses  of  timber 
beyond  on  Mount  Alto.  We  see  no  objection  to  this,  except 
exposing  the  substantial  wall  of  the  deer  park,  but  that  could 
be  concealed  either  by  a  covering  of  Ireland's  evergreen  creeper 
or  a  bank  of  turf.  We  can  well  imagine  that  this  matter  of 
fences  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  as,  though  there  are  some 
thirty-five  acres  of  dressed  ground,  and  a  range  of  ornamental 
grounds  averaging  one  mile  in  every  direction  from  the  tnansion, 
and  these  are  all  substantially  fenced,  you  never  by  any  chance 
see  a  boundary  until  you  cjme  right  up  to  it. 

Turning  eastward  and  southward  from  the  top  of  this  avenue, 
we  traverse  a  fine  open  i;lade  formed  of  dense  masses  of  Oaks 
and  Pines,  with  newer  things  at  the  sides,  and  through  ihe  wood 
that  leads  to  the  glen,  passing  in  our  way  huge  masses  of  the 
Flowering  Fern,  Osnuiiida  regalis,  until  we  reach  the  Swiss 
cottage — a  private  picnic  rendezvous  for  the  proprietors  and 
their  friends.  Of  the  antique  furniture,  table  service,  library, 
&c.,  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  The  position  is  beautifully 
picturesque  and  romantic,  close  to  a  precipice  overhanging  a 
dashing  wateiwall.  Before  reaching  the  glen  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  the  distant  Carlow  mountains,  and  southward,  near 
Xew  Ross,  of  the  meeting  of  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow — 

*'  which  lonf:  snmlered  do  at  la^t  accord 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come  ; 
bo  tlowing  all  from  one — all  one  at  last  hccome." 

Tho  glen  is  a  lovely  place,  especially  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 
There  is  now  the  sweet  murmur  and  the  rattling  din  of  the 
streamlet  as  it  emerges  from  a  quiet  pool  or  battles  with  a  huge 
boulder  rock,  or  rushes  down  a  precipitous  incline  or  fall.  There 
are  the  narrow  paths,  with  nothing  artiliei.al  about  them  except 


a  few  flints  and  stones  in  the  softest  places,  winding  round  along 
the  almost  precipitous  at  times  and  at  others  more  shelving 
banks ;  whilst  these  banks  themselves  are  clothed  with  luxuriant 
timber,  and  all  suitable  openings  planted  with  Deodars,  Arau- 
carias, and  others  of  our  best  Conifers.  In  addition  to  tho 
other  undergrowthe,  wo  ever  and  anon  meet  with  the  New- 
Zealand  Flax  in  llower,  great  masses  of  different  kinds  of  Ferns 
— as  Aspidiums,  Aspleniums,  Athyrinms,  Blechnum  boreale, 
and  Ceteraeh  in  great  abundance ;  Lastreas ;  Hymenophyllums 
in  large  patches  ;  Woodsias  ratlier  scant ;  Polypodium  vulgare  in 
great  beds,  and  lesser  patches  of  bifurcatum,  cambricum,  dry- 
opteris ;  plants  of  Trichomanes,  and  plenty  of  Scolopendriums 
in  diU'erent  varieties  ;  and  here  again  huge  plants  of  Osmunds 
regalis  10  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  in  eircumfcrcnee  of  head. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  grand  as  was  the  picture,  we 
were  not  in  the  best  mood  for  particularising  its  distinctive 
features ;  for,  feeling  some  twinges  of  rheums  the  previous- 
night,  when  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  rains  poured,  as  they 
can  do  in  Ireland,  wo  would  have  lied  to  the  nearest  shelter  but 
for  something  like  a  feeling  of  shame  and  cowardice  ;  for  there 
walked  Mr.  SicDonald  as  unconcerned  as  if  clothed  with  ducks' 
wings,  and  there  stood  the  ladies,  who  honoured  us  with  their 
company,  admiring  some  romantic  view,  or  stooping  to  gather 
some  extra  beautiful  Fern-frond,  or  so  wrapt  in  the  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  that  they 

"  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Desplsinfj  wiad,  and  rain,  and  tire  " — 

not  even  holding  their  bonnets,  and  leaving  ribbons  and  crino- 
lines to  look  after  themselves.  Surely,  surely  the  worthy  old 
sage  who  once  gave  n§  t'le  advice  as  the  essence  of  wisdom, 
"  Never  walk  with  a  lady  on  a  rainy  day  if  you  can  help  it," 
could  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  with  what  a. 
calm  philosophy  our  sisters  could  look  upon  such  an  occurrence 
in  Ireland. 

We  were,  therefore,  glad  to  reach  the  Red  House,  situated 
close  to  the  river,  with  fine  views  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mansion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  terraces,  Ac,  near  the  mansion,  which  can  only 
be  seen  by  application,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  this  beautiful 
demesne  is  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  visitors.  The  Red  House 
is,  as  it  were,  set  apart  for  their  comfort ;  and  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  people  who  lived  in  it  seemed  to  be  to  minister 
to  their  happiness.  A  large  upper  room  is  set  apart  for  picnics, 
banqueting,  fiddling,  and  dancing.  A  nice  drive  of  nearly  two 
miles  takes  us  to  the  village  ot  Innistioge,  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  After  the  glen  this  is  somewhat  tame,  though  furnishing 
fine  peeps  of  the  mansion  and  grounds,  and  Mount  Alto  in  the 
background,  until,  passing  the  line  of  the  mansion,  we  come 
to  the  precipitous  bank,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
As  we  come  to  a  cottage  on  the  side  of  the  river,  a  waterfall 
tumbles  down  from  the  opposite  bank,  only  a  little  less  lofty 
than  that  on  the  side  on  wlaich  we  stand.  The  whole  road  ta 
Innistioge  from  this  spot  is  charming — the  luxuriance  of  the 
trees ;  the  wreaths  and  long  ropes  of  Ivy,  Clematis,  and  Wood- 
bine; Ihe  masses-of  creepers  and  Ferns  —  and  the  introduction 
of  such  thorough  mountaineers  as  Conifers,  Deodars,  and  Arau- 
carias would,  as  they  grow,  add  still  more  grandeur  and  gro- 
tesqueness  to  the  scene. 

Noticing  the  gates  at  Innistioge,  a  fact  came  o\it  incidentally 
well  worth  chronicling.  These  gates  are  locked  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  evening,  but  are  opened  for  egress  on  request.  A 
party  had  kept  merry  at  the  Red  House  until  the  short  hour? 
of  the  morning,  and  on  arriving  at  the  gate,  thounh  belonging 
to  what  are  termed  the  upper  classes  too — the  lower  classes 
would  not  have  done  it — because  the  people  in  bed  could  not 
hear  them  quick  enougli  for  their  fancy,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  took  them  from  their  hinges.  Many,  indignant, 
counselled  inquiry  and  exposure ;  but  Col.  Tighe  simply  wished 
the  gates  to  be  put  right,  and  no  notice  to  be  taken  ;  no  doubt 
concluding  that  the  reflections  of  the  wrongdoers  must,  to  e 
certain  degree,  be  a  punishment. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  estimable  proprietors,  we  had  a 
drive  over  the  Fern-wreathed  bridge  of  Innistioge  along  the 
rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  through  the 
cultivated  land  between  it  and  the  hills  j  went  through  the 
buildings  of  a  nice  i.-ompa^t  farm  homestead  ;  partook  of  whiskey 
and  biscuits  in  the  parlour  of  the  nice  substantial  house,  that 
liad  handsome  plants  in  the  windows  and  a  flower  garden  in 
front ;  and  noticed  that  the  cottages  in  our  route,  built  and 
building,  that  came  in  so  nicely  in  the  views  from  Woodstock,, 
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were   built  with  a  greater   regard   to    comfort   than   any  mere  ' 
picturesque  effect.      From  that  elevation  the  whole  of   Wood- 
atock,  the  mansion,  terraces,  blue-domed  conservatory,  glades, 
masses,  and  the  splendid  backgrounds  of  Mount  Alto,  come  in 
as  a  charming  picture. 

Farming  is  also  carried  on  with  great  spirit  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  King.  We  had  only  the  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  neatness  of  tlie  homestead  ;  the  cleanness  of  all  carts, 
ploughs,  and  utensils  ;  the  line  appearance  of  cows  and  horses  ; 
and  the  extra  luxuriance  of  a  large  field  of  Mangolds  and  Carrots 
— the  Mangolds  being  in  rows  about  33  inches  apart,  and  the 
Carrots  in  rows  between  the  Mangolds.  These  Mangolds  Mr. 
King  often  keeps  good  till  the  following  autumn. 

And  now  wo  must  say  adieu  to  charming  Woodstock.  Much 
of  its  beauty  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  much  we  have 
left  untold,  much,  no  doubt,  we  have  forgotten  ;  but  we  shall 
not  easily  for^^et  the  brotherly  communicativeness  of  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  kind  attention  of  his  fellow  servants,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  courtesy  and  generous  hospitaUty  of  the 
proprietors,  which  we  valued  all  the  more  because,  looking 
on  them  as  a  proof — additional,  no  doubt,  to  others  of  a  more 
tangible  character — that  they  fully  appreciated  the  services  of 
-ibeir  talented  superintendent.  il.  Fisu. 


GKAPE-JDDGING. 

I  MAEE  no  doubt  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal  will 
think  enough  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  question  of 
Orape-judgnig  at  our  future  exhibitions.  I  am  not  about  to 
criticise  the  views  of  previous  correspondents  on  the  subject, 
sieither  do  I  support  them  ;  but  muit  at  once  admit  that  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  subject  brought  forward  in  a  direct  way,  sup- 
porting what,  in  ray  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  Grape-judging  .ind  Grape-growing — viz.,  the  colour. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  be  made  aware  of  the  alterations  to 
be  effected  in  this  all-important  question  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  cannot  perceive  any  reasonable  grounds  for  any  alteration 
whatever.  Many  will  ask,  Why  should  Grapes  not  be  tasted  as 
well  as  other  dessert  fruit  ?  The  question  appears  feasible  enough, 
but  in  my  experience  I  have  always  found  the  best  coloured 
■Grapes  to  be  of  the  best  flavour— far  before  those  of  more  inferior 
colour  ;  and  so  long  has  it  been  customary  to  judge  Grapes  by 
•their  colour,  &c.,  that  I  think  it  will  be  long  ere  exhibitors  will 
reconcile  thenselves  to  the  system  of  having  their  Grapes  tasted. 

We  are  all  aware  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  exhibitors 
bring  their  Grapes  deficient  in  colour.  This,  I  think,  is  owing 
to  the  idea  that  when  a  Grape  commences  its  colouring  it 
requires  no  farther  care ;  and  not  only  does  a  Grape  look  well 
when  thoroughly  coloured,  but  I  think  we  cannot  call  it  brought 
to  perfection  unless  it  is  so, — Haeey. 


them  again  on  the  slates,  where  they  soon  made  a  rapid  move, 
and  so  did  all  the  other  plants  above  mentioned. 

I  soon  found  they  wanted  a  shift,  when  I  gave  them  a  48-pot, 
and  placed  them  again  on  the  elates,  where  they  grew  very 
luxuriantly  and  soon  made  large  plants.  I  then  removed  them 
to  a  rather  cooler  house,  where  they  stood  untU  Christmas.  Then 
some  of  them  were  placed  in  a  silver  vase  and  stood  upon  the 
dining-table,  and  I  think  nothing  at  this  season  of  the  year 
could  look  superior  than  a  healthy,  compact,  and  well-grown 
Lycopodium. 

Well,  the  time  came  for  Chrysanthemums.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  were  2  inches  long  I  had  them  put  in.  I  had  twenty-five 
sorts  and  I  filled  twenty-five  pots,  as  above  stated  about  Begonias 
— sticking  the  cuttings  in  as  thickly  as  I  could,  and  placing  them 
in  the  same  house  ;  and  in  about  fourteen  days  the  pots  were  full 
of  roots.  I  potted  them  off,  and  placed  them  in  another  house 
with  a  rather  lower  temperature.  I  then  put  in  a  batch  of  Ver- 
benas, variegated  Alyssum,  Gazania  splendens.  Lobelia  speciosa, 
Tropa'olum  elegans,  &c.  I  have  begun  in  time  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  being  in  time  when  you  can  see  a  chance 
before  you.  The  Verbenas  were  put  in  on  New  Year's-day, 
now  they  are  all  well  rooted,  are  growing  like  weeds,  and  ready 
for  hardening-off  by  degrees. — J.  B.  G.  P. 


EAISING    BEGONIA-LEAF    AND    OTHEE 
CUTTINGS  ON  HOT- WATER  PIPES. 

Late  last  autumn  I  had  some  of  the  choicest  kinds  of 
Begonias  sent  to  me.  Not  having  at  the  time  a  place  I  could 
allot  to  them  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  I  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Just  at  the  time  I  was  about  to  start  my  winter  crop  of  Cu- 
cumbers, and  being  desirous  to  raise  some  plants  from  these 
fine  leaves,  I  took  some  old  half-inch  slates  and  placed  pieces 
on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  Cucumber-house.  I  filled  some 
60-size  pots  lialf  full  of  potsherds,  filling  up  the  remainder  with 
leaf  mould,  a  little  fibry  loam,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  silver 
sand  on  the  top. 

I  cut  the  leaves  into  wedge-shaped  pieces,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  inserted  them  in  the  sand  as  thickly  as  I  could, 
and  then  placed  the  pots  on  the  slate,  where  they  obtained  a 
steady  bottom  heat.  Some  might  think  it  was  rather  dry,  and 
so  it  would  have  been  had  I  not  sprinkled  the  slate  over  with 
water  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  cuttings  wanted  little  or 
no  watering,  the  moistiu-e  of  the  house  being  ample. 

In  a  very  short  time  each  piece  of  leaf  had  produced  a  voung 
plant.  As  they  had  done  so  well  I  put  in  some  more"  store 
cuttings — such  as  of  the  Croton,  Cissus  discolor,  Vincas,  Clero- 
dendrons,  Hibiscus,  and  many  others,  besides  a  lot  of  Lycopo- 
dium?, &c.,  which  struck  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

I  potted  them  off  when  struck  into  GO-aized  pots,  and  placed 


PLANTING  AND  TEIMMING  HOLLY  AND 
OTHER  EVERGREEN   HEDGES. 

LiDV  Geoegina  Oaklet  would  be  glad  if  the  Editors 
would  answer  the  following  questions : — 1,  What  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  a  Holly  hedge  ?  2,  What  is  the  best  time  to  trim 
a  Holly  hedge,  old  and  overgrown  ?  3,  What  is  the  best  time 
to  trim  a  Laurel  hedge,  old  and  overgrown  ?  4,  Can  old  Laurus- 
tinuses  be  moved  with  safety,  which  have  been  kept  low,  having 
formed  a  thick  hedge  ? — Lisbttrne  House. 

[The  best  time  to  plant  a  Holly  hedge  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land is  the  last  week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September, 
or  as  soon  after  as  the  first  heavy  rain  occurs  subsequently  to 
the  heat  of  August.  If  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  any 
time  after  the  20th  of  August,  we  would  begin  planting  Hollies, 
Laurustinuses,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  such  dilUcult  evergreens, 
and  we  would  wait  for  the  rain  till  the  20th  of  September,  but 
no  longer.  The  next  best  time  to  move  Hollies  under  10  feet  in 
height,  and  Latirustinuses  under  5  feet  high,  is  the  last  fortnight 
of  May,  and  the  first  fortnight  of  June.  Any  day,  however, 
from  tiie  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  August  is  far  better  for  re- 
moving large  evergreens  than  any  day  from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  end  of  April. 

The  middle  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  trim  a  Holly  hedge, 
but  the  middle  of  May  is  better  for  trimming  a  hedge  of  Laurus- 
tinus.  All  other  evergreens  are  better  trimmed  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May,  and  again  to  have  "a 
look-over"  in  July, 

Old  Laurustinuses  are  difficult  to  move,  but  you  have  no 
need  to  fear,  as  you  have  a  certainty  of  success  if  you  order  the 
old  plants  in  the  old  hedge  to  have  the  roots  cut  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  hedge  any  time  in  April — say  to  open  a  trench  on 
each  side  of  the  hedge  as  if  for  lifting  the  plants,  and  after 
cutting  all  the  side  shoots  straight  down  to  fill-in  the  trenches. 
A  mass  of  fibrous  new  roots  will  take  possession  of  the  new  soil 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the  plants  will  take  up 
the  same,  almost  as  if  they  were  out  of  plant-tubs  and  almost  as 
safely.  Tlie  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  Hollies.  Hedges 
of  comnion  Laurel  may  be  made  any  time  from  September  to 
June,  but  not  Portugal  Laurel  hedges.  Under  the  above  treat- 
ment you  need  not  entertain  ihe  least  fears  about  your  Holly 
and  Laurustinus.] 


PLANTING  PAMPAS   GRASS. 

What  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  Pampas  Grass,  and 
can  the  transplanting  be  done  safely  in  the  spring? — M.  B. 

[April  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  transplanting  large 
plants  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best 
time  to  turn  Pampas  Grass  out  of  pots.  Large  plants  of  it  are 
very  easy  to  move — almost  as  easy  as  rhubarb  plants.  They 
carry  very  large  balls,  and  the  balls  are  full  of  roots,  and  almost 
as  dry  in  most  soils  as  a  pot  ball  that  has  received  no  water  for 
a  long  time.     Eemoving  the  largest  plaint  of  Pampas  Grass   in 
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April  is  only  a  queftion  of  strcngtli,  on  account  of  the  wciglit  of 
Ihe  ball,  ami  tho  clilHculty  of  ruduuing  it  by  reason  of  tlie  number 
and  tenacity  of  the  roots.  Kine  out  of  ten  I'anipas  Grass 
plants  in  the  three  kingdoms  which  are  over  three  years  old  from 
the  ])Ianting-ont,  stand  now  very  nuieli  in  need  of  transplanting, 
in  order  to  give  free  scope  and  fair  pasturage  to  tho  roots.  ]''.very 
large  Pampas  Grass  plant  that  is  to  be  removed  in  April — eay 
after  the  uiiddlo  of  the  month,  ought  to  receive  three  thorough 
waterings  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  operation,  and 
-a  thorough  watering  to  a  full-grown  Pampas  Grass  means  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  clear  soft  pond  water. 

The  hole  for  a  large  Pampas  Grass  plant  should  be  1  foot 
wider  than  tho  well-moi=tened  ball  to  be  inserted  in  it,  and 
.-•hould  be  lilled-in  with  the  richest  and  most  permanent  compost 
that  can  be  made. 

The  best  pampas  Grass  we'iave  seen  had  forty  gallons  a-week 
of  strong  liquid  manure  from  the  first  appearance  of  tho  flower- 
stems  till  all  the  Uowers  were  at  their  full  prime,  from  that 
plant,  and  from  what  passed  under  our  own  eyes,  this  notice  is 
written.] 


JUKIPES  HEDGE. 

I  iM  couitccusly  reminded  by  a  correspondent  from  Ireland 
that  in  tho  list  of  plants  given,  some  time  ago,  as  suitable  for 
hedges,  the  Juniper  was  omitted.  I  hope  to  hear  of  other  cases 
where  plants  cot  named  in  my  list  are  found  to  make  either 
tiseful  or  ornamental  hedges,  and  I  feel  more  obliged  than  other- 
wise to  those  who  can  correct  any  imperfection  in  my  com- 
munication. 

That  tho  common  upright  Juniper,  as  our  correspondent 
says,  makes  bcth  a  pretty-looking  and  a  useful  hedge,  I  verily 
believe.  I  have  seen  the  Italian  Juniper  somewhere  planted  in 
a  row,  and  looking  remarkably  well ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  the  common  Juniper  so  treated. 

I  believe  the  kind  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beckett,  the  gardener 
to  Lord  Lismore,  Shanbally  Castle,  Ireland,  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  common  kind  growing  wild  on  dry,  hilly 
places,  where  the  Heath,  Furze,  and  Savin  are  found ;  but  it 
IS  much  less  commonly  met  with  than  they  are,  and  seems  to 
recede  mere  quickly  before  cultivation  than  many  plants  I  have 
no  doubt,  ho«pever,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  better  soil  it 
grows  freely  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Beckett  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  how 
Pinuses  do  in  general  in  the  more  humid  climate  of  Ireland.  I 
should  expect  the  Silver  Fir  section,  as  Picea  Webbiana,  and 
others  might,  perhaps,  do  well  there ;  with  us  they  are  less 
satisfactory.  The  Taxodinma  are  also  likely  to  grow  well  in 
Ireland.  Communication  from  the  sister  island  is  at  all  times 
acceptable,  and  I  hope  we  may  often  be  favoured  with  notices 
of  plants  which  are  either  in  an  unusual  condition  of  luxuriance 
or  the  contrary,  for  both  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive, 
as  well  as  all  other  information  on  horticulture  and  its  kindred 
arts.— J.  KoESOX. 


SUCCESSION  OF  PEAS. 

Ir  "  I)."  of  Deal  will  sow  his  succession  Peas  throughout 
<he  summer,  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  he  may  enjoy  that  I'ca  both  as 
an  early  and  late  variety.  He  must  be  aware  that  Daniel 
O'Rourke  is  the  same  variety  as  Sangster'a  No.  1. — W.  G.,  T/ie 
<3ai-dens,  Cubueaii  Castle. 

[We  think  this  is  not  the  information  "  D."  of  Deal  needs,  for 
no  one  would  like  to  have  a  continued  repetition  of  Sangster's 
Ho.  1.  It  is  a  very  good  early  Pea,  but  its  flavour  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  later  varieties.  "  D."  of  Deal  we  think 
would  like  to  know  when  to  sow  the  better-flavoured  varieties, 
such  as  Champion  of  England,  We  Plus  Ultra,  ic,  so  as  to 
have  an  uninterrupted  succession. — Ens.  J.  of  H.] 


distance  under  precisely  similar  cultivation  ;  and  feeling  interested 
in  the  question  from  tho  probability  of  some  kilns  being  erected 
near  my  ground,  I  should  feel  gratelul  for  your  opinion  on  the 
subject. — A  Kkntish  SuiiseiiiBKE. 

[Tho  observation  you  quote  is  really  an  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  Tlie  volutnes  of  gas  and  vapour  given  out  by  chalk  in 
the  process  of  converting  it  into  lime  by  the  limekiln  are  chiefly 
steam  and  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  are  more  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  than  injurious  to  Potatoes,  and,  indeed,  to  any  other 
crop.  So  far  is  carbonic  acid  gas  from  being  injurious  to  plants, 
that  it  has  been  found  to  be  beneficial  though  amounting  to  one- 
twelfth  of  tlio  air  in  which  they  were  growing.  In  the  calmest 
day  the  air  over  a  iield  surrounded  by  limekilns  would  not  con- 
tain one-hundredth  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  LIMEKILN   ON  GROWING 
POTATOES. 

Do  you  consider  the  proximity  of  limekilns  to  a  field  of 
Potatoes  would  be  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
■crop  ? 

Persons  in  the  neighbourhood  have  observed  that  those  grow- 
ing near  the  kilns  have  been  healthier  and  finer  than  others  at  a 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCIIFN    GAKDKN. 

Continue  to  prepare  ground  as  directed  last  week.  If  any  part 
of  the  garden  is  not  drained,  drain  it  ellectnally.  Make  drains 
3  feet  deep  and  18  feet  apart.  Use  tiles  and  soles,  and  place 
G  inches  of  brickbats,  stones,  or  rubble  over  tho  tdes.  Sliake  a 
small  quantity  of  litter  over  the  stones  or  other  material  before 
fiUing-in  the  soil,  which  will  render  the  drainage  more  perfect. 
CauUjIon-ers,  give  air  freely  to  tlie  plants  in  Iramcs  or  under 
hand-lights.  Mtisiard  ami  Cress,  keep  up  a  regular  succession, 
and  sow  Rape  when  such  is  required  for  salading.  Teas,  when 
the  weather  will  permit  draw  a  little  earth  to  the  stems  of  the 
early  crop,  and  if  cold  bleak  weather  prevails,  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  shelter  of  a  few  spruce  fir  branches  on  the  windy 
side.  Jladishes,  those  on  banks  or  borders  will  require  strict 
attention,  the  coverings  to  be  removed  every  fine  day,  and  dry 
soil,  charred  refuse,  or  dry  wood  ashes  strewed  amongst  them 
for  the  prevention  of  damp,  mildew,  or  shanking.  Sea-kale  and 
Shubarb,  keep  up  a  succession  either  by  covering  with  pots 
and  fermenting  material,  or  by  planting  in  pots  and  placing 
them  under  stages  in  the  greenhouse  or  eto^e,  the  latter  being 
the  least  trouble— a  great  consideration  in  the  busy  time  which 
is  approaching.  Continue  surface-stirring,  and  watch  oppor- 
tunities for  the  destruction  of  slug?,  which  if  not  kept  under 
will  soon  destroy  the  labour  of  weeks.  Look  over  previous 
directions,  and  endeavour  to  bring  up  arrears.  Sasil  and  Mar- 
joram, sow  small  quantities  in  heat  where  such  are  required 
green. 

FLOWEE    GAKDEN. 

Proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will  permit  with  the  removal 
and  planting  of  large  shrubs.  Layering  may  now  be  success- 
fully performed  where  the  plants  have  become  bare  and  unsightly 
at  the  bottom.  Finish  the  planting  of  Box-edgings,  and  fill  up 
all  gaps  in  the  old  ones.  For  the  destruction  of  worms  on  lawns 
the  following  receipt  is  recommended  : — Take  1  ounce  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  pound  it  fine,  dissolve  it  in  sixteen  gallons  of 
water,  then  with  a  watering-can  and  a  fine  rose  water  the  turf 
infected,  when  they  will  soon  appear  on  the  surface  and  can  be 
gathered-up  and  removed.  Prepare  beds  for  Pinks,  Carnations, 
and  Pansies.  Look  over  the  DahUas,  and  remove  all  decayed 
portions  from  the  stems  and  roots. 

FKUIT   OAEDEN. 

Planting  in  every  part  both  against  walls  and  in  the  open 
quarters  should  be  completed  without  delay.  Mulch  the  newly- 
planted  trees,  and  stake  those  requiring  it  at  once.  Where 
Filbert  trees  are  kept  dwarf,  which  is  the  best  method  of  cul- 
tivating them,  remove  all  suckers  and  fork-in  some  manure 
about  tlie  roots.  Shorten  all  the  shoots  of  last  year's  growth, 
but  do  not  interfere  with  the  small  shoots,  which  are  the  pro- 
ductive ones.     Thin  out  the  wood  if  crowded. 

GBHEJtnOUSE    AND    CONSEKVATORY. 

Established  plants  in  the  conservatory  should  about  this  time 
have  the  mould  well  stirred  in  the  pots.  Every  plant  to  be 
kept  free  from  decayed  foliage  and  fading  blossoms,  with  frequent 
movings  and  removings  from  the  forcing  and  other  structures, 
in  order  to  manitaiu  health  and  gaiety.  Place  suitable  trellises 
to  the  Tropajolums  that  are  cot  already  furnished,  laying  a  good 
foundation  by  furnishing  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  wad.  The 
varieties  of  Kennedva,  Zichya,  Hardenbergia,  Gompholobium, 
&c.,  should  all  have'suitable  trellises  and  early  training.  M  ater 
Heaths  with  care;  air  freely  night  and  day  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  favourable.  Be  cautious  with  fire  heat;  even  when 
frost   occurs  it  must  be  moderate.      Stop  the  strong  shoots  of 
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the  free-growing  varieties,  and  always  teep  the  dead  iiowers 
cleared-off.  Any  compact  plants  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  wliich 
are  intended  as  specimen  plants  for  vases,  baskets,  or  single 
specimens  on  the  lawn  or  terrace  during  the  sximmer  to  be  now 
shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted,  using  turfy  soil  with  a 
little  leaf  mould,  old  cowdung,  and  sand.  Give  them,  if  possible, 
a  gentle  bottom  licat  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  until  they  make 
fresh  roots,  and  keep  a  moderately  moist  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  from  50°  to  55°.  When  they  have  made  fresh  growth 
remove  to  a  light,  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Repot  them 
into  larger  pots  or  tubs  towards  the  end  of  March.  The 
Fuchsias  should  now  be  looked  to  without  delay.  Where  fine 
specimen  plants  are  required,  shake  the  old  plants  out,  reduce 
the  roots,  and  repot  them.  Introduce  them  to  a  forcing-house 
at  a  temperature  of  about  C0°,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain 
cuttings  an  inch  long,  strike  them  in  pans  of  sand  kept  damp. 
When  struck  to  be  potted  into  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  turfy 
sandy  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  and  some  sand,  and  to 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  as  they  require  to  be  grown  in  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere,  remembering  that  if  you  want  large  plants  they 
must  be  grown  to  a  considerable  size  before  they  show  bloom. 

"FOECING-PIT. 
Syringe  freely.     Continue  a  kindly  humidity.     Apply  air  in 
suitable  weather,  taking  advantage  of  those  occasions  to  apply 
more  fire  heat.     Be  very  cautious  in  the  application  of  fire  heat 
at  night,  or  many  varieties  of  plants  will  prove  abortive. 

PITS   AND    I'EAMES. 

Give  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  these  structures  in  fine  weather. 
Look  over  the  plants  frequently,  and  pick-off  all  decayed  leaves. 
Pot-ofi"  the  aufcumn-struck  cuttings  of  Scarlet  and  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  &c.,  that 
are  still  in  the  cutting-pans  or  pots  ;  to  be  then  p]aced  in  a 
gentle  heat  till  they  are  well  rooted.  Make  a  hotbed  for  cuttings 
and  seeds  with  fermented  dung  well-sweetened.      W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

BouTiNE  much  the  same  as  the  previous  week.  Wheeling, 
trenching,  turning  over  ridges,  &c.,  in  crispy  mornings  ;  pruning, 
nailing,  tying,  &c.,  in  fine  days  ;  potting,  turning  soil  in  sheds, 
making  stakes,  tallies,  &c.,  when  wet  and  sloppy. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

Sowed  Sangstcr's  No.  1,  Dickson's  Favourite,  and  Jeyes' 
Conqueror  Pea,  for  second  crops.  WiU  sow  for  the  first  out-of- 
doors  crop  three  weeks  or  a  month  hence,  in  boxes,  to  be  trans- 
planted. Sowed  J'om  Thumb  and  Bishop's  Dwarf  in  boxes 
under  protection,  to  be  transplanted  under  fences,  to  succeed 
those  that  will  have  a  little  glass  protection.  Stirred  the  surface 
soil  among  those  in  rows  and  pots,  and  the  same  among  Lettuces, 
Radishes,  Paisley,  Cabbages,  &c.  Sowed  Carrots,  Radishes, 
and  a  few  Cauliflowers  in  a  slight  hotbed  of  leaves.  If  Lettuces 
and  Cabbages  are  likely  to  be  scarce,  apineh  sown  now  in  such  a 
mild  heat,  and  hardened-off  by  degrees,  will  come  in  only  a  very 
little  behmd  those  sown  in  autumn,  and  they  always  seem  to 
eat  rather  crisper  and  sweeter.  In  sowing  such  a  bed  of  Carrots, 
we  sometimes  throw  the  seed  broadcast,  and  at  other  times,  and, 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  way,  we  sow  such  kinds  as  Early  Dutch 
and  Early  Horn  in  rows  about  5  inches  apart,  and  the  Radishes 
and  Cauliflower  between.  T!'e  thinning  and  drawing  of  the  first 
give  room  to  the  Cauliflowers,  and  when  these  are  pricked  out 
under  cover  of  a  mat  at  night,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for 
the  Carrots.  Potted,  also,  in  four  and  five-inch  pots  a  number 
of  plants  of  ('auliflower,  and  set  them  where  they  could  liave 
protection,  and  they  will  come  in  useful  if  we  should  have  severe 
frost  in  spring.  Put  more  Asparagus  into  a  slight  hotbed,  and 
placed  more  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  in  the  Mushroom-liouse. 

Swept  over  all  the  Mushroom-beds ;  and  as  a  few  woodlice 
appeared  notwithstanding  our  care,  poured  some  water,  nearly 
boiling,  down  by  the  sides  of  the  bed,  where  they  would  be  sure 
to  lodge  after  the  sweeping.  If  the  water  is  thus  poured  from  a 
small  spout  it  will  penetrate  the  bed  very  little.  In  addition  to 
this,  when  the  woodlice  become  numerous,  we  place  small  pots 
with  a  piece  of  carrot  or  turnip  in  them,  and  filled  lightly  with 
dry  hay  or  moss,  and  turn  the  vermin  into  hot  water  in  the 
morning.  Since  we  have  taken  to  smoke  the  house  with  sulphur 
in  the  autumn,  we  have  been  troubled  very  little  with  woodlice ; 
but  a  few  are  apt  to  come  in  with  the  manure  material.  Potted 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beana  out   of  a   box,  sowed  more,  and  moved 


Potatoes  in  pots  into  a  colder  place  under  glass.  Potted 
Cucumbers  in  a  small  dung-frame,  as  we  do  not  yet  wish  to  use 
fire  lieat  for  them,  and  for  raising  young  plants  nothing  after 
all  beats  a  bed  of  sweet  decomposing  material.  When  the 
necessary  material,  and  time  and  care  can  be  commanded,  no 
sort  of  heat  suits  them  and  Melons  belter.  W^e  have  out  better 
fruit  of  the  latter  in  the  end  of  April  from  frames  than  ever  we 
did  with  hot  water ;  but  then  the  plants  never  had  the  chance 
of  suffering  from  a  chill,  and  the  banks  of  fermenting  material 
that  came  in  afterwards  as  enriching  composts  would  do  our- 
eyes  good  to  look  at  now.  We  suspect  the  fine  new  improve- 
ments that  in  some  places  are  keeping  everything  but  th& 
distant  scent  of  manure  from  the  gardens,  will  perforce  secure- 
sweet  vegetables,  if  they  should  be  small.  A  good  many  of  u» 
could  not  grow  them  rank  if  we  tried. 

FETIIT  GAKDEN. 
Pruned  and  nailed  common  trees  as  opportunity  offered,  leav- 
ing Apricots  and  Peaches  alone,  but  loose-nailed  to  let  the  air 
about  them,  aud  to  prevent  the  trees  becoming  heated  from  con- 
tact with  the  wall  in  such  a  sunny  day  as  we  had  on  the  23th  ult^ 
Have  not  pruned  any  Gooseberries  yet,  as  we  did  it  too  soon 
last  year.  Feel  almost  disposed  to  let  them  alone  until  the  fruit 
shows,  the  birds  getting  at  ours  with  all  our  care  last  year.  The 
weather  has  as  yet  been  too  mild  to  tempt  birds  much.  Will 
syringe  the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  clay  and  soot,  the 
bitterness  of  which  will  tend  to  keep  birds  away  as  the  buds 
swell.  Just  inserted  the  points  of  a  fork  between  the  rows  of 
Strawberries  to  keep  the  dung,  &c.,  on  the  surface  loose,  and  let 
the  rains  pass  freely  through  them,  pressing  the  rich  soil  to  any 
buds  that  seemed  to  stand  naked  or  higher  than  the  re^t.  We 
have  long  found  that  Strawberry  plants  will  stand  much  cold  if 
there  is  Uttle  or  none  of  tlie  stem  exposed  below  the  buds.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  asked  to  look  at  a  plantation  of  Strawberry 
plants,  which  tliough  seemingly  strong  produced  nothnig  but 
leaves.  We  noticed  that  the  plants  if  separated  might  have  been 
taken  for  little  dwarf  standards,  so  long  and  naked  were  their 
stems ;  and  to  the  effect  on  them  of  a  severe  frost,  and  watering, 
late  in  autumn  with  very  rich  liquid  manure,  we  attributed  the 
ruin  of  the  flower-buds.  At  any  rate,  another  plantation  in 
a  neighbouring  garden,  of  the  same  kind  of  Strawberry  and 
planted  at  the  same  time,  which  had  received  no  such  treatment, 
presented  no  similar  appearance,  and  was  a  mass  of  bloom  and 
swelling  fruit. 

Forward  Strawberries  in-doors  will  need  more  water  as  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  but  to  be  given  moderately  in  such  dull  weather. 
Those  freshly  placed  in  the  house  should  be  kept  rather  dry  before 
the  bud  is  seen  moving,  and  even  ihen  rather  dry  instead  of  wet 
until  the  flowers  are  expanding.  Those  in  bloom  should  have  a 
feather  or  a  dry  hand  waved  through  them  to  disperse  the  pollen. 
We  are  obliged  for  the  thanks  sent  by  several,  as  to  not  allow- 
ing water  to  stand  in  saucers  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries,  and  some  correspondents  wish  to  know 
ifthere  is  nothing  else  that  would  do  as  well  as  moss  for  setting  the 
plants  on,  as  they  have  a  diflicultj  in  obtaining  it,  and  it  blows 
so  about.  We  have  often  used,  because  we  could  not  help  our- 
selves, thin  pieces  of  turf — say  G  or  7  inches  wide  and  1  inch 
thick — placed  on  the  shelf  with  the  grass  side  downwards.  The 
pots  were  set  level  on  the  earth  side,  and  to  secure  (hat  level  a 
little  leaf  mould  was  scattered  along.  This  secured  a  moist 
bottom,  and  the  plants  could  not  be  overwatered  except  by  the 
grossest  carelessness.  We  n  ere  rather  pleased  the  other  day  in 
a  princely  establishment,  where  they  had  splendid  shelves  on 
purpose  for  Strawberries,  with  edgings  an  inch  deep  and  lined 
with  lead  and  pitch  to  retain  water,  to  find  that  the  most  of  the 
Strawberry-pots,  except  those  fruiting,  were  either  standing  on 
bare  shelves,  or  on  temporary  shelves  covered  with  thin  turves. 
One  side  of  a  long  span-houee  had  a  stage  thus  formed  ;  bricks 
set  on  the  bed  supported  the  upper  shelves  and  their  line  of 
turf,  and  the  plants  looked  extremely  well  and  promising.  Our 
friend  in  pointing  to  the  shelves  said  nothing,  but  the  look  just 
spoke  thus — "  There !  if  we  have  such  abundant  means  we  don't 
despise  the  simplicities."  For  a  swelling  fruit  nothuig  can 
be  better  than  these  edged  shelves,  but  the  danger  is,  with  care- 
less watering,  that  the  plants  at  an  early  stage  are  apt  to  become 
too  wet,  just  as  they  are  liable  to  do  when  set  in  saucers.  Last 
year  an  amateur  asked  us  to  look  at  his  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots,  they  should  have  just  been  coming  into  bloom,  but  scarcely 
a  bloom  opened  kindly  or  showed  farina  on  the  stamens,  and 
there  need  have  been  no  wonder,  for  tliough  there  had  been  B. 
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week  of  dull  weather  the  saucers  were  filled  up  t'>  the  brim  every 
morning,  and  thus  the  Strawberry  was  mude  a  m&rali  pianf.  In 
sueh  cire'jm''taiice3  of  the  plants  a  {jootl  rain  out  of  doors  would 
moit  lik-ly  have  secured  a  fine  crop  ;  but  then  tliat  rain  passed 
beyond  the  roots  and  did  not  stand  Btiiijiiant  aronnd  them. 

Looked  over  Strawberry  plants  in  orcliard-liouse  to  see  that 
they  did  not  become  too  dry.  The  liouse  being  a  lean-to,  had 
the  Peach  trees  against  the  wall  untied  well  wasl'.ed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  when  dry  painti-d  with  sulphur  and  clay,  putting 
about  3  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  Gishurst  in  it.  The  wall  was 
then  washed  with  fresh  lime  paint,  darkened  sulliciently  to  a 
dull  colour  with  lampblack,  us  m  such  a  house  the  reflection  of 
light  and  heat  from  a  very  whit.'  wail  would  have  been  too  much, 
especially  when  the  trees  were  iu  bloom.  In  euch  lean-to  houses 
used  as  vineries,  the  Vines  being  taken  up  the  rafters,  a  much 
whiter  or  lighter  colour  may  be  used.  When,  however,  in  such 
a  house,  we  have  used  the  back  wall  from  top  to  bottom  for 
shelves,  we  have  frequently  given  such  a  wall  two  washings — 
first  a  dull  white  as  above  for  the  early  part  of  the  season,  that 
the  plants  near  the  wall  should  not  suifdr ;  and  then  a  lighter 
colour  in  summer  after  the  leaves  of  tlie  Vines  had  fully  ex- 
panded, but  keeping  air  on  for  several  nights  afterwards,  in  order 
that  all  the  light  possible  should  be  thrown  back  from  such  a 
wall,  80  as  to  benefit  the  A'iues  iu  general,  and  any  plants  on 
the  floor,  or  on  the  stage,  in  particular.  Amateurs  with  their 
one  lean-to  may  thus  see  the  importance  of  not  having  their  back 
wall  too  bright  in  spring  if  they  grow  plants  against  it,  and  the 
equal  importance  of  not  having  that  wall  covered  with  dirt  and 
green  slime  as  the  autumn  approauhes.  See  late  notice  on  '■  I'iie 
Science  and  Practice  of  Gardetiing."  "We  mention  these  liitle 
matters  more  prominently  because  we  are  all  apt  to  take  to 
gardening  by  fits  and  starts,  and  if  this  can  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  us  professionals,  we  fear  tl:e  fault  would  be  found  more 
general  amongst  amateurs  and  cottagers.  What  a  difference 
often  in  the  little  houses  of  the  former  in  spring  and  autumn, 
not  to  speak  of  the  lumber-room  appearance  in  winter  ;  and 
what  a  change  from  the  trim  garden  of  the  cottager  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  weeds  and  decav  and  wretchedness  too  often  seen 
in  September  and  October.  We  recollect  once  that  a  company  of 
gardeners  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
would  not  take  a  tour  among  certain  gardens  in  the  autumn, 
as  they  were  sure  the  masses  of  rotting  decayed  pea-haulm,  and 
decaying  and  rotting  vegetables,  would  furnish  him  with  a  whip 
for  satire,  which  would  be  all  the  more  keen  because  it  was  felt 
to  be  true  and  well-deserved. 

Went  on  with  forcing  very  gradually,  as  detailed  last  week, 
keeping  the  Peach-house  from  45°  to  50°  at  night,  and  50°  or  a 
few  degrees  more  in  dull  days,  with  a  rise  in  sunshine  to  from  GO" 
to  70^,  with  plenty  of  air,  shutting-up  early  in  tile  afternoon, 
and  if  sun  lieat  can  be  enclosed,  giving  little  or  no  fire  on  mild 
nights.  Earliest  vinery  averaging  50"  at  night,  buds  beginning 
to  swell.  Mce-pit,  a  small  place,  buds  breaking,  from  55"  to 
fiO°  at  night.  Some  Vines  in  pots  that  had  little  but  a  cool 
orchard-house  to  grow  iu,  are  showing  very  fair,  though  I  did 
not  think  the  wood  quite  hardy  enough  for  early  work.  Small 
Fig-house  being  full  of  plants  is  kept  from  40°  to  45°  at  night. 
AU  fruit  trees  in  pots  out  of  doors  and  in-doors  in  open,  cool 
houses,  such  as  orchard-ltouses,  are  plunged  in  stubble.  This 
has  not  been  necessary  this  season,  as  yet ;  but  it  is  of  little  use 
protecting  a  pot  when  the  soil  is  as  hard  as  a  brick.  Giving  air 
has  required  much  nicety,  not  so  much  owing  to  cold,  as  to  the 
force  of  the  gales,  which  necessitated  the  pinning  and  fixing  of 
sashes  to  make  all  secure. 

PLAyi  DEPABTMENT. 
Of  this  we  have  room  to  say  so  little  that  we  must  refer  back 
to  previous  weeks  for  details,  merely  stating  that  walks  were 
swept,  and  lawns  rolled,  a  few  more  ashes  put  on  Hollyhock 
crowns  to  send  the  water  past,  Pansies  and  Pinks  and  Car- 
nations firmed,  &c.  A  little  dry  soil  or  leaf  mould  should  be 
ready,  for  putting  as  little  cones  over  forward  Tulips,  if  a  severe 
frost  should  come;  ditto  as  respe^-ts  Ilyacintlis ;  and  the  sur* 
face  of  the  ground  intended  for  Kanunculuses  and  Anemones 
should  be  aired.  Plant-housi-s  were  watered,  cleaned,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  having  lots  of  cuttings  put  in — such  as 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Ice.  In  the  grand  establi-hment  referred 
to  above,  the  foreman  took  u-s  to  see  a  cold  pit  of  Calceolarias, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  done  exactly  as  we  described  our 
own  to  have  been  done  in  the  autumn.  Although  not  a  word 
was  said  to  that  effect,  we  could  see  at  a  glance  that  th;re  was  a 


little  rivalry  about  those  Calceolarias  among  the  young  men,  and 
we  must  own  that  they  were  in  most  excellent  condition,  and 
becoming  fine  strong  plants  for  Mrs.  Bird  to  lift  and  pot,  or 
for  our  friend  to  transplant  where  he  could  give  them  good  treat- 
ment, as  houses  and  pits  seem  to  rise  whenever  Fortunatus 
chooses  to  put  the  wishiiig-cup  on.  Wo  would  even  say  that 
the  plants  arc,  perliaps,  a  little  better  than  our  own  ;  but  as  we 
do  not  wish  ours  to  hurt  themsrlves  with  crowding,  for  more  than 
a  month  to  como,  we  are  ralhor  more  euli^fied  with  them  than 
if  tliey  had  been  stronger.  We  shall  also,  in  three  weeks  or  bo, 
take  a  few  cuttings  off  the  points,  us  last  year  we  felt  the  want 
of  some  small  plants  for  outsides. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

,*,  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privulely  to  tlie  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjeetcd  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soleli/  to  The 
Editorg  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Sfc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  slicot  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  15ee  subjects,  i I  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and   eonveiiiently,  but  wrile   them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
Vv'e  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Evtr.GEKEN    Fi.owEr.iNG    Siinuus    for    Paling    ((7.  A'.,   Scveitoaks). — 
Properly  spciikiDi;,  there  arc  no  wall,  or   espalier,  or  fence  evergreen 
ttowerint;  plants.     The  EsciUonia  niacraiitha  is  only  a  conservative  wall 
plant— that  is  to  say,  not  gufflciently  hiaiy  for  ail  places  and  all  winters  in 
Kent.      For  a  garden  paling  4^  feet  high,  a    row  of  bu^h   plants  is  all 
that  is  needed;  and  the  two  best  evergreens  with  good  flowers  for  tha 
style  of  fence  are  Berberis  Darwinii  and  ilicifoIi.i.     A  hedge  of  Cotone- 
aster  microphylla,  kept  to  the  height  of  your  palinpr,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautilul  hedges  we  have  ever  seen  whoa  loaded  with  its  coral  berries. 

CocOA-NcT  Kefusk  Dust  (W.  H.  F.).—Fov  all  pot  plants  except  Ferns- 
and  a  few  very  rare  plants  and  bulbs,  use  the  same  quantity  of  this  refuse 
dust  as  the  usual  tiuantity  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  dust  sup- 
plies the  place  of  sand,  leaf  mould,  and  peat  lu  general  composts. 

GuAKO  ( ir.  S.).— From  two  to  three  huinireJweight  per  acre  is  the 
proper  quantity,  the  larjjer  quantity  bcinc  for  a  soil  more  than  usually 
impoverished.  *  It  is  most  benelicial  on  retentive  soils. 

WiTEEiKQ  KosEs  {A  Si(6scrj(KT).— Mr.  Rivers  says  the  best  manure  for 
Roses  is  three  go»d  substantial  brown  Boakings  of  manure  water  during 
the  winter  months,  while  the  Roses  are  at  rest,  and  he  ought  to  know 
what  is  best  for  Hoses.    Your  gardener  followed  his  advice. 

FiNE-FOLlAOtii  Plants  fok  a  Gheenhocsf.  (i /ok;.— There  is  no  sueh 
thing  as  a  greenhouse  class  of  flne-foliaged  plants.  All  such  are  now  used 
out  of  doors  in  beds  and  border.s  during  the  suunner  months;  and  most  of 
the  stove  tinc-foliaged  plants  do  better  in  the  greenhouse,  while  the  bediJers 
are  out  of  the  Krccnliouse,  than  by  being  kept  mote  close  than  in  a  stove, 
and  not  so  much  conlined. 

Bkitisu  Wateji  Lilies  (L.  T.  T'.).— From  Ihe  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  Apnl  is  Uic  best  time  to  plant  the  native  Water  Lilies;  but 
February,  or  any  time  during  the  wiuter  would  do.  The  best  way  to  do 
the  work  would'  be  to  procure  large  lumps  of  the  roots  with  the  soil 
attached,  then  their  own  weight  would  keep  them  down.  The  next  best 
way  would  be  merely  to  take  so  many  of  the  fleshy  roots  and  fix  them  m 
the  mud,  or,  if  the  mud  wera  too  loose,  to  put  thick  lumps  ol  turf  from  a 
cl.iy  ground  over  them,  or,  rather,  to  stick  ihc  roots  in  the  turf  tirst,  and 
then  place  them  in  the  pond.  Eighteen  inches  of  water  would  be  deep 
enough  to  grow  them  ;  but  we  have  had  them  in  water  much  deeper,  and 
in  summer  we  have  had  them  in  a  less  depth  for  mouths  and  doing  well. 

Gp.aitiso  Roses  U- J-  Smytli).— It  is  too  soon  yet  to  begin  to  graft 
Roses  on  Manetti  stocks,  unless  you  have  a  hot  proiiagating-house  to  put 
them  into.  Mr.  Beaton  told  us  the  other  day  he  intended  to  graft  Roses 
in  February;  but  for  ourselves,  we  should  think  the  nrst  week  in  March 
about  the  best  time.  In  the  nurseries,  they  have  been  grafting  Roses 
since  Oclober  in  their  hothouses.  The  best  "liquid  that  causes  cuttings 
dressed  with  it  to  throw-out  roots,"  is  laiu  water  colkcted  in  shallow 
ponds  at  the  lower  corner  of  rich  meadow  land  ;  and  the  best  liquid  to 
cause  Vines  to  root  is  the  same  pond  water,  wilh  gallon  for  gallon  from 
a  deep  horsepond,  into  which  the  drainage  of  a  farmyard  is  allowed  to  run. 
Atuiplex  uoeiensis  rcuba  as  an  Edging  (/i.  II'.).— The  Purple  Orach 
plant  that  is  used  for  flower-beds  is  Atrip'.ex  bortcnsis  rubra  of  the  cata- 
logues, and  is  now  to  be  had  true  almost  everywhere.  Most  people  train 
it  down  and  nibble  it  to  keep  it  to  iho  proper  height,  hut  that  is  not  the 
best  wav.  The  true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  plant  two  rows  of  it  4  inches 
asunder",  to  make  one  row  or  line,  and  when  it  is  b  inches  high  to  pinch- 
out  the  tops  ;  after  that  to  pinch-out  at  eveiT  second  joint  ol  new  shoots, 
also  to  pluck-off  every  leaf  as  soon  as  it  becomes  rusty,  which  makes  coE- 
ttant  room  for  a  succession  of  new  leaves.  We  had  it  that  way  all  last 
summer  as  fresh  in  September  as  at  the  cud  of  May,  and  qmto  as  low, 
without  a  single  row  being  bent  or  trained. 

Aboentea  (Hem).— Argentea  is  only  a  second  nam"  in  plant  nomen- 
clature and  there  are  a  hundred  kinds  of  arpentea.  The  plant  you  mean 
is  rather  a  nice  plant,  and  the  name  of  it  is  Uentaui-ea  ragusina  :  it  is  not 
better  than  Cineraria  maritima.  The  one  called  candidissima  is  the 
finest  Ccntaurca,  but  is  dearer. 
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AVeeds  on  Lawn  (C.  B.). — There  is  no  way  of  destroying  •*  Wild 
Marjoram,"  or  creepiiifj:  Buttercup,  or  Daisy,  or  Plantain,  or  any  other 
weed  on  a  lawn  except  by  h.mtl-pi'-kinB,  or  unturfing  the  parts  and  relay- 
ing with  better  turf,  although  close  and  constant  mowing  does  much 
towards  exterminating  them. 

Fuchsia  Seedlings  (C/irtsthic). — Your  Fachsia  seedlings  are  not  hybrids- 
unless  you  had  them  between  two  wild  kinds  called  species;  they  arc 
cross-bred  varieties  by  crossing  two  seedling  varieties  in-and-in,  as  all 
improvements  in  florists'  flowers  are  obtained.  Of  course  they  will  be 
each  as  you  never  saw  before,  just  like  our  own  seedlings,  but  better  mny 
have  been  already  in  the  field;  but  no  one  can  believe  that  of  a  seedling 
until  the  seedling  itself  proves  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Your  dwarf  seed- 
ling, with  the  developed  red  leaves,  is  the  mo&t  fashionable  of  theui  all. 
It  intends  to  be  a  fohaged  plant  like  Meteor,  with  which  the  Messrs.  Carter 
made  half  a  fortune  last  year  ;  so  you  must  look  to  it  in  earnest,  but  do  not 
hurry  it. 

Book  on  Conifer.t;  (r.J/«/com.so70.— There  is  none  better  than  Gordon's, 
*'The  Pinetum."  It  is  published  by  Bohn,  and,  with  its  Supplement, 
includes  information  on  the  species  known  down  to  last  year. 

Gardeseu's  Education.— The  first  part  of  "A  Young  Gardent:r's" 
question  Mr.  Fish  will  attend  Ijo  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  question  of 
lodgings  has  two  sides.  Where  many  young  men  are  kept  in  ii  bothy,  it 
tends  to  increase  the  number  nf  gardeners,  and  the  number  is  already  too 
great  for  the  demand.  You  would  see  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding treated  by  Mr.  Fish  some  years  ago.  The  same  nurseryman 
alluded  to  there  has  written  the  othtrr  day  saying,  "  Oh,  for  a  weediug- 
out!"  The  matter  most  likely  will  be  taken  up  with  other  collater.iI 
subjects  ere  long.  To  those  not  answered  privately,  and  who  want  goud 
men  at  very  low  wages,  Mr.  Fish  would  refer  them  to  some  remarks  made 
last  year  when  describmg  the  small  garden  of  Dr.  Neligan,  at  Blackrock, 
near  Dublin.  To  see  the  full  drift  of  his  argument  th  it  article,  and  the 
one  above  on  "attention,''  &c.,  should  be  read  togetliei'.  It  was  the  least 
of  his  intentions,  when  reeoramending  "attention,"  &c.,  to  further  the 
idea  that  a  good  gardener  was  to  be  had  for  so  many  shillings  per  week. 

Weight  of  Grape  and  Strawberry  Crops  ((?.).— We  once  made  a 
iremorandum  of  such  matters,  but  cannot  now  find  it,  and  without  it  we 
would  rather  not  answer  the  query,  and  more  especially  as  such  questions 
are  seldom  made  except  to  serve  a  purpose.  But  for  that,  we  would  say 
3  to  4  lbs.  of  Grapes  in  good-sized  pots,  and  well  done,  and  from  2.^  to  3  ozs, 
of  Strawberries.  We  have  had  much  less,  and  in  some  fine  pots  much 
more. 

Manuring  Strawbeuries  {A  Subscriber). — If  your  plantation  is  in  row^ 
21  feet  apart,  a  coating  of  well-rotted  dung  might  be  laid  on  the  space 
between,  and  very  slightly  forked-in,  not  allowing  the  fork  of  the  operator 
to  descend  more  than  3  inclies  at  the  utmost.  If  this  does  not  bury  the 
dung,  spread  a  little  fresh  mould  on  the  surface,  and  the  I'esult  will  be 
salisfactory.  It  is  better  not  to  cut  the  leaves  much,  as  they  shelter  the 
crowns.    The  leaves  will  die  down  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted. 

GERANinsr  Helen  Lindsay  ( Lewes). —Wfe  aleo  want  to  know  wliere 
Helen  Lindsay,  the  new  Lobel'as,  and  the  other  tine  seedlings  mentioned 
in  our  pages  are  to  be  h>id.  But  we  must  wait  the  dealers'  time,  and  learn 
from  the  advertisements.  We  do  not  know  of  any  new  Lobelia  which  we 
have  not  described  already,  and  until  they  are  announced  for  Side  we  do 
not  know  where  co  look  for  them. 

Peat  Charcoal  {G.  C.}.— There  was  a  manufactory  near  London,  but 
we  suppose  it  no  longer  exists,  as  we  never  see  its  advertisements.  Write 
lor  information  to  *'The  London  Manure  Company,"  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Names  of  Plants  {R.  F.). — I,  Asplenium  trichomanes ;  2,  Pteris  tre- 
mula;  3,  Asplenium  marinum  ;  4,  specimen  insufficient;  5,  Lastrea  filix- 
mas;  6,  Cyrtomium  falcatum;  7,  Pteris  hastata;  8,  Doodia  caudata.  All 
Adiantums  are  Maiden-hairs,  and  all  Maiden*hairs  are  Adianturas. 
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WHO  WILL  BE  WINNEES   IN   1863? 

MUEPHY  made  a  hit  when  he  predicted  the  hard  weather.  It 
is  said  that  the  respected  "Francia  Moore,  physician,"  who 
WPS  supposed  to  preside  over  tiie  compilation  of  a  certa-n 
**  Vox  Stellarum,"  or  "  Lojal  Almanack,"  published  annually 
by  the  Stationers'  Company,  came  into  note,  and  was  made  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper  he  predicted  enow  for  the  1st  of 
June,  and  there  was  snow.  The  almanac  also  gave  an  annual 
hieroglyphic.  It  was  generally  made  up  of  a  crown,  cotfln,  and 
dragon.  This  sort  of  thing  did  for  tlie  dreamy  times,  when 
people  travelled  in  coaches,  and  paid  2^.  for  a  letter ;  but  it  is 
different  now.  Were  it  not  that  now  and  then  a  bad  wife  calls  in 
a  "  cunning  woman  "  to  know  how  much  longer  the  old  man  will 
live ;  or  the  frightened  and  half-repentant  housemaid  goes  to 
the  "  clever  man "  to  know  when  her  "  young  man "  will 
return  the  plate  she  lent  him,  and  also  whether  he  will  surely 
marry  her,  we  should  say  the  days  of  predictions  were  passed. 
But  we  forgot  the  turf  prophets — Vates,  Agrippa,  Sphinx, 
Oracle,  Jones's  Boy,  the  Lucky  Baker  &  Company,  who  for 
the  small  "  tip  "  of  thirty  postage  stamps,  will  unveil  the  future 
in  re  racing,  and  tell  you  all  the  winners  of  all  the  great  stakes. 
It  was  remarked  of  old,  and  we  suppose  it  is  true  now,  that  he 
who  can  make  the  fortunes  of  others  is  generally  poor  himself. 

Undeterred  by  that  fact  we  assume  the  character  of  the  "  wise 
man,"  and  we  pierce  the  dai-k  future,  venturing  to  predict,  even 
at  this  early  time,  the  principal  winners  in  the  poultry  world  for 
1863.     "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  make  your  game." 


Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  days  of  lotteries.  "  Five 
of  30,000,  six  of  10,000,  and  all  prizes  and  no  blanks."  The 
latter  signifying  that  by  investing  £32  you  were  sure  to  win  (?) 
a  sum  not  loss  than  £1 !  Nothing  was  beyond  the  capability  of 
a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  Only  dream  of  a  lucky  number,  or  come 
in  contact  with  it,  and  you  were  sure  to  win.  We  knew  a  man 
in  a  frost  who  slipped,  and  broke  his  lag  opposite  311,  Oxford 
Street.  He  bought  a  share  of  the  number,  and  received  guineass 
for  pounds.     You  had  only  to  buy  a  ticket,  and  then,  if 

"  You'd  portion  a  daughter  in  marriage, 
Or  live  independent  and  Iree, 
If  you'd  set  up  in  trade,  keep  your  carriage. 
Or  a  member  of  parliament  be," 

why,  the  ticket  would  do  it.  The  ticket  must  bo  bought  before 
the  drawing.  In  lotteries,  as  iu  everything  else,  numbers  of 
people  knew  the  winning  number  after  it  was  made  public  ;  but 
they  kept  their  knowledge  quiet  till  then. 

Our  prediction  is,  that  poultry  as  an  article  of  consumption 
will  be  dear  this  year,  and  they  will  be  the  winners  who  set 
about  rearing  and  feeding  their  chickens  now  for.lpril  and  May. 
We  promise  prizes  to  all  those  who  in  those  two  months  shall 
provide  and  fatten  chickens  of  the  year  to  the  weight  of  3  lbs., 
or  3J  lbs.  This  is  the  neglected  part  of  the  poultry  fancy,  and 
we  are  aware  we  are  wont  to  harp  upon  it. 

We  shall  return  t"  it.  Our  motive  for  beginning  thus  early 
is,  that  noiv  is  tlie  time  when  the  chickens  must  be  hatched,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  eggs  put  under  the  hens. 


NO   ONE   SHOULD   BE    AN    EXHIBITOE    AND 
JUDGE  AT  THE   SAME   SHOW. 

In  looking  over  your  Journal  of  Tuesday  last  I  find  a  list  of 
awards  at  the  Liverpool  Poultry  Show,  also  the  names  of  the 
Judges.  I  find  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  of  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  as  a 
Judge  for  poulti-y ;  also  a  Mr.  K.  Teebay  that  has  taken  the 
silver  cup  for  Spanish  fowls,  als©  first  and  second  for  Brahma 
Pootras.  It  is  quite  a  new  idea  to  see  a  person  acting  as  Judge 
and  exhibiting  at  one  time  at  the  same  Show.  I  consider  Mr. 
Teebay  would  have  been  in  his  proper  place  as  a  Judge  or  an 
exhibitor,  but  not  both  at  one  time. 

I  am  not  accusing  any  one  of  unfairness  or  partiality,  but  I 
think  it  looks  very  bad  for  any  exhibitor  to  be  in  the  same  room 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Judges  are  awarding  the  prizes. — 
An  Exhibitok. 

[We  noticed  the  fact  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  and 
thought  it  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  No 
charge  is  brought  against  Mr.  Teebay,  and  he  was  Judge  only  of 
classes  in  which  he  was  not  an  exhibitor,  yet  he  was  in  the  room 
while  those  classes  were  being  judged  in  which  he  did  exhibit, 
which  ought  never  to  be  permitted.  It  gives  rise  to  suspicions 
which  are  injurious  to  all  parties. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


WORCESTERSHIRE   POULTRY    AND    PIGEON 
SHOW. 

The  announcement  of  this  Show,  which  is  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  to-day,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  held  in 
groiuids  adjoining  to  and  ou  the  same  days  (July  20th — 24th) 
as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  holds  its  Exhibition  at 
Worcester.  The  prizes  are  liberal,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the- 
Show  will  be  well  supported. 


SILVER-GREY  DORKINGS. 

Anothek  breeder  of  Silver-Grey  Dorkings,  and  one  who  has 
been  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  that  class,  begs  leave  to  indorse  the  Editors'  opinion 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  Silver-Grey  Dorkings  keeping  pure  in 
colour  after  the  first  moult.  Take,  for  instance  the  statement  of  \ 

"Anothek  Beeedeb  OP  SiLVER-'.aEETs,"  that  the  hens  should  | 
be  pure  Silver-Grey,  as  free  from  brown  on  the  wings  as  may  be  ; 
the  breast  salmon  colour,  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  even 
in  winning  pens,  with  one  hen,  or  sometimes  both,  with  breasts 
nearer  approaching  to  a  brownish-white.  His  own  words  prove. 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  a  pen  of  Silver-Greys  pure 
in  colour.  I  also  beg  to  say  I  have  been  to  most  of  our  poultry 
exhibitions  that  have  been  held  this  past  season,  and  yet  have 
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not  seen  one  adiiU  pura-coloured  pen  shown.  Tliia  proves  liow 
dilllcuU  it  wouid  bo  for  judges  to  find  pens  BufTiciont  to  give 
tliree  prizes  in  ono  class  if  tlicy  were  to  jiulgo  to  a  defineil 
standard,  aueli  as  "Another  Bkeedur"  speeities -,  and  such  points 
wo  well  know  they  ouglit  to  have  to  make  a  pure  Sdver  colour. 

My  own  experience  is,  that  nine  out  of  tcTi  lose  the  nico 
Silver-Grey  colour  in  the  body  and  wings,  or  the  hackle  acquires  a 
mealy  smoky  colour,  and  then  all  the  beauty  of  the  Silrcr  is  gone. 

Another  proof  is,  tliat  one  of  our  most  successful  yards  could 
not  send  ono  adult  pen  to  any  exhibition  this  last  season. 
I  must  say  it  would  be  a  paying  afl'air  to  poullry  committees  to 
have  the  iSi'.vcr-Greys  judged  by  a  defined  standard,  for  liow 
[vve  of  the  prizes  would  be  awarded ! — J.  D. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  WAENTNGS. 

I  HAVE  not  only  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
your  Journal,  but  important  instruction  in  gardening,  and  in 
the  management  of  poultry  it  has  considerably  aided  me  in  ob- 
taining my  present  position  as  "first-prize  winner  in  Ireland. ' 
But,  above  and  beyond  pleasure  and  profit,  its  oft-repeated 
warnings  have  saved  me  from  a  loss  of  nearly  £3  very  recently. 

A  verv  pressing  order  came  from  Bradford  for  some  of  my 
prize  birds,  but  without  a  post-oflice  order.  I  replied  civilly 
that  X  adopted  the  English  system  of  prepayment.  The  appU- 
cation  was  repeated  three  times  so  urgently  and  so  speciously 
that  had  it  not  been  for  The  Jouenal  op  Hoetiocltuee,  I 
should  have  forwarded  my  birds. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely,  and  trust  you  may  continue  to 
prosper  and  increase  in  favour  with  the  public. — E.  T>.  C.  D. 

[The  Rev.  E.  Cadogan  was  not  so  wary.  lie  informs  us  that 
he  sent  four  pullets  and  a  cockerel  to  Mr.  S.  Matthews,  Beswiek, 
near  Manchester,  and  cannot  obtain  the  money  for  them,  nor 
any  answer  to  his  applications.  We  can  only  repeat  our  astonisli- 
ment  that  any  reader  of  our  pages  can  be  induced  to  part  with 
birds  to  a  stranger  without  prepayment.] 


JEDBUEGH  PODLTEY  SHOW. 

The  aimual  Show  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Canaries  was  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Jedburgh,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  January, 
and  was  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  there.  The  entries 
numbered  nearly  a  hundred  pens  more  than  last  year,  and  its 
promoters  now  flatter  themselves  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  Show. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  Judges  . — Eor  PouJfri/: 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  York,  and  A.  Sutherland,  Burnley. 
Figeons:  Mr.  G.J.  McLean,  Edinburgh.  Canaries:  Mr.  W. 
Bell,  Edinburgli. 
The  foil  owing  are  their  awards  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons  : 
SpAKiSH. — First,  AV.  Ridpath,  Edinburgh.  Second,  J.  Sliorthose,  New- 
■castle.  Thirft,  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  Beith.  Higtily  Commended,  11.  Tecbay, 
Fulwood,  near  Prest-^n ;  T.  Ojcilvie,  Jedburgh.  C7(/(.Acn,s.— First,  W.  Wil- 
son, jun.  Second,  W.  Ridpath.  Third,  Mrs.  White,  Perth.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Williamson,  Falkland.  Commended,  J.  Shorthose  ;  J.  C.  Wake- 
:neld,  Glasj^ow  ;  W.  Sime,  Cambus. 

DoEKiNos.— First.  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  Mrs.  Grey,  Grantham. 
Third,  J.  Stocks,  Kirkcaldy.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Christie,  Preston- 
kirk  ;  J.  Gileson,  Dalkeith ;  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain  ;  .1.  Dixon,  Brad- 
ford. Commended,  Mrs.  Dickens,  Kelso;  Sir  J.  D.  Wauchope,  Bart., 
Dalkeith.  f*icAp!is.— First,  J.  Stocks.  Second,  R.  C.  Xisbet,  Third, 
Misa  Milne,  Otterhurn.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Murray;  Sir  J.  D.  Wau- 
chope, Bart. ;  J.  C.  Wakefield."  Commended,  Lord  Binning.  Puilets.— 
First,  J.  Stocks.  Second,  J.  Gibson.  Third,  L.  AppleTjy,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Milne;  H,  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley.  Com- 
mended, J.  Jardine. 

Cochis-China  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  C.  Wakefield.  Second.  .1.  Short- 
hose.  Third.  Miss  E.  A.  Aglionby,  Wigton.  CTiic/.eiis.— First,  Miss  E.  A. 
Afflionby.     Second,  Miss  ililne.    Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  R.  Teebay.  Second,  H.  W.  Scott,  Forfar. 
Third,  Miss  Purvcs,  Jedburgh. 

Game  (Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First,  H.  M.  Julian,  Beverley.  Second, 
H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Third,  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended, 
"*'.  Easton,  Jedburgh;  Lord  Binning.  Commended,  J.  A.  S.  K.  Fair; 
J.  L.  Ander'on.  (Duckwings). — First.  H.  Adams.  Second,  J.  Hodgson. 
Third,  J.  Smith,  Grantham.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Brown.  Glasgow. 
^/itcfeeHj.— First,  Miss  J.  A.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Adams. 
Third,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Dodds,  Halifax. 
Commended,  J.  Gibson  ;  J  Anderson  ;  J.  Fiddes;  W.  Easton. 

Hambcrobs  (Silver-spangled). — First.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  C.  Wakefield.  Third,  J.  Dixon.  (Silver-pencilledi. — First,  W.  Cannan. 
Second.  J.  Dixon.  Third,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  (GnUlen-spnngled).— 
First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  J.  C.  Waketicld.  Com- 
mended, H.  W.  B.  Berwick.  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  W.  Caunan. 
Second,  .S.  Smith,  Halifax.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Commended,  J.  C. 
Wakefield  ;  J.  Ness. 

Polands.— First,  H.  BelJon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Third,  J. 
Paul,  Glasgow. 


DAHrAMs  (Gold  and  Silver-laoed) First,  Lord  Binning.     Second,  F.  L. 

i;oy,  Berwickshire.  Tliird,  J.  Anderson.  Highly  Commended,  J.  11. 
Frame,  Overton.  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  O.  Park,  WhitehaveH 
(Game).  Second,  E.  Hulton,  Pudsov  (Black).  Thiid,  Miss  Purycs  (Game). 
IliEhlv  Commended,  J.  Anderson;  J.  Shorthose. 

Geksi;.— First,  Lord  Binning.  Second,  J.  U.  Somncr,  Jedburgh.  Third, 
Mrs.  Bell.     Highly  Commended,  S.  Swan,  Bush. 

Docks  (Ayle.'bury).— First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  S.  Swan.  Third,  C. 
Pease,  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Wakclleld  ;  A.  Dunn  ;  Lord 
Binning;  W.  .Sime.  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Gibson.  Second,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Hyndhcope.  Third,  J.  U.  Somner.  Highly  Commended,  J.  M.  Grainger. 
Commended,  Mrs.  Elliott.  (Black  Ea.st  Indian!.— First.  J.  U.  Jcssop,  Hull. 
Second,  It.  M.  Stark.  Third,  F.  W.  Earle,  Prcscot.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Dixon.  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Ilutton  (Wild).  Second,  Miss 
Purves  (.Mallardsl.     Third,  J.  Patterson  (Mallards). 

TuuKKYS,— First,  Mrs.  K.  Guy.  Second,  .1.  Gibson.  Third,  J.  James, 
Samieston.  PokZ/s. —First,  Mrs.  A.  Guy.  .Second,  J.  Smith.  Third,  J. 
Christie,  Hailes.  Commended,  Mrs.  Kutherton,  Melrose ;  J.  Jardine, 
Arkleton.  ilfiis.- First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  J.  Jardine.  Third,  J.  Christie, 
Commended,  Mrs.  Guy  ;  J.  James. 

Antother  Vakiktv  of  Pocltrv.— First,  H.  Adams  (B.ack  Hamburghsl. 
Second,  J.  A.  S.  E.  Fair  (White  Dorkings).  Third,  E.  Hutton  (Black 
Hamburghsl, 

SINGLE     COCKS. 

SrANisii.— First,  W.  Wilson.  Second,  R.  Somervillc,  Edinburgh.  Third, 
S.  Corner,  Monkswearmouth.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Shorthose. 

DoKKiNO.— First,  R.  M.  Stork.    Second,  R.  C.  Nisbet.    Third,  J.  Stocks. 

CiieuiN-CniNA. —First,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick.  Second,  J.  Shortho..^o.  Third, 
J.  Mftcaulev,  Edin^iurgh.  .  ^    „    _  , 

Ga.mk.— First,  H.  Adams.  Second,  R.  Payne,  Marsden.  Third,  H.  Bel- 
don.  Highly  Commended,  U.  M.  Julian;  T.  Dodds;  J.  Wilson.  Com- 
mended, W.  Toppin  ;  W.  Boyes. 

TuEKET.— First,  Mrs.  A.  Guy.  Second,  J.  James.  Third,  Miss  Bell, 
Cressford.    Highly  Commended,  J.  James. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bantam  Cocks— First,  T.  J.  Wood,  Stocktou-on-Tees  (Game).  Second, 
S.  H.  Jeffrey,  Jedburgh  (Bl.ick).  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  J.  Harvcv.    Commended,  R.  Corbett ;  A.  Henderson. 

Selling  Class.— First,  W.  JefTrey  (Game).  Second,  II.  Beldon.  Third, 
D.  Murd  e,  Jedburgh  (Spanish).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Anderson  (Dork- 
ings) ;  C.  W.  Brierley  (Polands) ;  H.  M.  Julian  (Game)  ;  J.  Scott  (Dork- 
ings);  Miss  Bell  (Turkeys);  R.  Patterson  (Dorkings).  Commended,  J.  R. 
Jessop  (East  Indian  Ducks) :  R.  R.  Tulip  (Golden-pencilled  Ilaraburghs)  ; 
J.  James  (Ajlesbury  DiickcJ;  W.  Scott  (Dorkings)  ;  J.  Smith  (Aylesbury 
Ducks). 

CoTTAoERs'  Prizes.— First,  A.  Scott  (Doiking<).  Second,  T.  Oliver, 
Jedburgh  (Spaniohi.  Third,  T.  Climinson,  Darlington  (Duckwing).  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Fiddes  (Game).  Commended,  G.  Ritchiea ;  J.  Sword ; 
R.  Sword. 

Viot.otis.— Almond  TumHers.— First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham. 
Second,  M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Third,  U.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Highly 
Commended,  U.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Tumblers  (any  other  variety).— 
First,  J.  Bell,  Newcastle  (Kites).  Second,  J.  H.  Frame,  Lanark  (Red). 
Third,  E.  Somner,  Kelso  ( Rcards).  Highly  Commended,  Miss  Purves. 
Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  FiintaUs.—¥u-&t,  T.  C.  Taylor, 
Middlesboiough.  Second,  Lord  Binning.  Third,  J.  R.  Jes.sop.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Veitch,  jun.,  Jedburgh.  Commended,  T.  L.  Jackson, 
Dumfries.  (Considered  bv  the  Judge  a  magnificent  class).  Powters.— 
First  and  Second,  M.  Sanderson.  Third,  J.  H.  Frame.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Scott.  Commended,  M.  E.  Jobling,  Newcastle.  iV'i/ns.— First,  W.  Veitch, 
jun.  Second,  J.  Jones,  Edinburgh.  Third.  Lord  Binning.  Highly  Com- 
mended, II.  Yardley,  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge.  Oie/s.— First,  H.  Beldon. 
Second,  M.  E.  Jobling.  Third,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended, 
Lord  Binning  ;  H.  Yardley.  Commended,  Miss  Purves  ;  A.  L.  Silvester- 
Tnrbils. —Vir&t,  Miss  Collier,  Jedburgh.  Second,  J.  U.  Somner.  Third 
W.  B.  V.  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jcssop ; 
T.  C.  Taylor.  Commended,  R.  Pickering;  A.  L.  Silvester.  Jacobins.— 
Fir.st,  T.  islliington,  Woodmansey,  Second,  F.  Key.  Third,  W.  Veitch. 
Hi-hly  Commended,  T.  Ellrington.  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Any  other 
Viiriet!/. -Filit,  J.  H.  Frame  (Barbs).  Second,  Lord  Binning  (Blue 
Priest).  Third,  J.  R.  Jessop  (Trumpeters).  Highly  Commended,  J.  W. 
Edge.  Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester;  T.  Rule,  Durham;  J.  Crew,  jun., 
Jedburgh.  . 

Selling  Class  for  Pigeons.— First,  W.  P.  Gray,  Kelso  (Turbits). 
Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  F.  Key  (Trumpeters).  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Jessop  (Archangels);  T.  Rule  (Nuns).  Commended,  W.  P.  Gray 
(Jacobins  and  Almond  Tumblers);  M.  Sanderson  (Magpies). 

In  the  Canary  class  there  were  about  eighty  entries,  and  the 
frequent  bursts  of  melody  by  this  band  of  songsters  added 
materially  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  Show. 


NATIONAL  COLUMBAEIAN   SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Sliow  of  this  rapidly  rising  Society  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
January  the  27th.  The  room  was  so  well  attended  as  to  be  in- 
conveniently crowded  during  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition. 

Many  of  the  birds  were  of  very  superior  quality.  The  pen  of 
Almond  Tumblers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jayne,  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  very  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  In 
point  of  colour  many  were  perfect  standards,  wiiilst  in  head  and 
beak  they  were  very  superior.  Jlr.  Corker  also  showed  a  very 
superior  "pen  of  Almonds.  Mr.  Smith's  show  of  Black  Mottled, 
Baldheads,  and  other  Short-faced  Tumblers  was  exceedingly 
creditable. 

In  Powters  the  Show  was  very  strong.  Mr.  Corker  exhibited 
a  pair  of  superior  Whites  ;  Mr.  Bacchus  o  large  number  of  very 
good  birds,  particularly  remarkable  for  their  length  of  limb  and 
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feather.  Mr.  Hayne  exhibited  the  same  birds  that  he  showed 
at  the  Philoperisteroii  Annual  Meeting. 

In  Carriers  the  Show  waa  well  represent-ed,  but  we  did  not 
think  the  birds,  as  a  whole,  as  good  as  those  comprieing  the 
other  classes.  Mr.  Betty,  and  also  Mr.  Feltham,  showed  some 
very  good  specimens,  but  tlie  mnjority  wanted  the  grace  and 
style  that  is  essential  to  elegance  in  stoiit  birds. 

In  Sarhs  the  Show  was  very  strong,  Mr.  P.  Jones  and  5Ir. 
Johnson  exhibiling  many  very  good  epeeimens  of  all  colours — 
Blacks,  Ked,  Yellow,  and  Duns.  Mr.  Morris's  pair  of  White 
Owls  were  very  good,  being  very  good  specimens  of  the  small 
petite  African  variety  tliat  have  come  into  such  general  favour. 

There  were  also  a  few  good  Turhiis  and  Jacobins.  JN'or 
must  we  forget  to  mention  the  Short-faced  birds  of  Mr.  Per- 
eivall  that  fully  niaintaiued  his  i-eputation.  Mr.  Norman  exhi- 
bited a  very  singular  Owl,  evidently  bred  between  an  imported 
White  and  an  English  Blue;  the  bird  was  somewhat  irregularly 
pied,  but  would  be  valuable  as  improving  the  form  and  lessening 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  Blues. 

As  a  whole  the  Show  may  be  described  as  being  very  first-rate 
in  Almonds  and  Powters,  thoroughly  good  in  Barbs,  not  bo 
strong  in  stout  birds  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  deficient  in  Toys.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  held.  In 
some  classes  it  ran  the  Philoperisteron  Show  very  close,  and 
the  older  Society  must  look  to  its  laurels  if  it  would  Bot  lose  its 
pride  of  place  and  the  proud  pre-eminence  that  it  has  held  so 
long.  At  tlie  same  time  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  two 
Societies,  each,  in  its  own  way  tending  to  the  advancement  of 
the  fancy — the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  the  diilerent  varieties. 


BELGIAN    SMEELES. 

In  the  account  of  the  Philoperisteron  Society  in  your  Journal 
for  December  2nd,  we  are  informed  that  "  Mr.  Tegetmcier  appears 
to  be  devoting  his  attention  to  experiments  on  the  homing  faculty 
of  the  Belgian  Smerles."  As  no  Pigeons  of  the  above  name  are 
known  in  this  neighbourhood,  several  of  our  "  gentlemen  of  the 
fancy  "  would  take  it  ao  a  favour  if  Mr.  Tegetmeier  would  give  us 
a  detailed  description  of  the  features  by  which  these  Pigeons 
may  be  distinguished  from  others,  and  how  they  are  supposed  to 
be  bred. — J.  Parker,  Burnley. 

[In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Parker,  I  will,  in  preference 
to  giving  my  own  description,  translate  some  passages  from  a 
letter  received  from  Mons.  A.  Lejuene,  the  editor  of  Le  Pigeon, 
the  weekly  journal  of  the  flying  fanciers  of  Belgium. 

Mods.  Lejuene  writes  as  follows  : — "  Smerles,  the  Short-faced 
Pigeons  of  the  province  of  Liege,  are  remarkable  for  their  sagacity, 
for  the  size  of  their  heads,  and  the  beautiful  structure  of  their 
wings.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they  perform  the  distance  from 
Bordeaux  to  Verviera  in  twelve  hours,  provided  the  sky  is  clear 
and  the  wind  favourable,  in  bad  weather  returning  the  following 
day  or  the  day  after. 

"  Tlie  journeys  of  150  leagues,  as  from  Tours,  Poitiers,  and 
Chateller'ault  are  performed  in  eight  hours."  It  may  render  this 
account  more  readily  appreciated  if  I  state  that  the  exact  distance 
from  Tours  to  Verviera,  in  a  straight  Irae  is  330  English  miles, 
Chatellerault  being  365,  and  Poitiers  380  miles  from  the  same 
place.  These  statements,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  made 
at  random,  but  express  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  great 
flying  matches  of  the  Belgian  fanciers  are  performed. 

The  value  placed  on  good  birds  of  this  variety  in  Belgium  is 
shown  by  the  continuation  of  Mons.  Lejuene's  letter,  he  says  : — 
"  A  couple  of  young  Smerles  of  choice  quality  and  warranted 
bred  from  birds  that  have  been  proved,  sell  for  100  francs.  Old 
birds  fit  for  breedhig,  that  have  made  long  voyages,  sell  for  70 
to  SO  francs  each ;  and  a  Pigeon  that  has  carried  off  several 
prizes  will  even  sell  for  500  francs."  In  reply  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  inquiry,  I  would  state  that  these  birds  are  smaller  than 
ordinary  Dragons,  of  various  colours,  the  most  prevalent  being 
Blue  Chequers  and  Mealies.  The  formation  of  the  head  in  some 
strains  resembles  that  of  the  variety  known  as  "  Owls,"  but  the 
beak  is  not  so  short,  though  in  all  cases  it  is  stouter  than  that 
of  a  common  Bhie  Kock  Pigeon.  The  great  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity of  these  birds  ia  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  flight-feathers 
of  the  wings,  the  depth  of  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  and  size  of 
the  muscles  which  move  tlie  wings:  consequently  their  rate  of 
speed  is  extreme,  and  their  powers  of  flight  remarkable. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  beautiful  sight  than  to  see  a  dozen 
of  these  birds  dcsli  off  in  the  gales  that  have  been  so  frequent, 


and,  after  permitting  themselves  to  be  swept  far  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  return  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  hurricane, 
with  apparently  as  great  a  degree  of  quickness  and  ease,  as 
tliough  the  atmosphere  were  a  perfect  calm. — W.  B.  Xeqeimbiee, 
Muswell  Hill. 


EARLY  POLLEN-GATHERING. 

Tuis  day  (29th  Janr.ary)  (he  temperature  is  quite  as  genial 
and  balmy  as  in  a  warm  dny  in  spring ;  as  I  write  the  sun  is 
sliining  brilliantly,  and  ell  my  bee-liives  are  in  full  activity. 
Pollen  is  being  carried  freely  into  most  of  them,  and  t!:e  scene 
so  vividly  described  by  Herr  Braun,  a  translation  of  whose 
verses  will  appear  next  week,  is  being  re-enacted  with  tfie  utmost 
vigour  m  the  garden  of — A  Devonshire  Bee-keepeb. 


BEE   BOTTLE-FEEDEK. 

Tp  your  intelligent  and  amusing  Oxfordshire  correspondent 
would  only  condescend  to  give  the  inverted  bottle  a  fair  trial, 
he  would  but  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  cognomen  he  has 
assumed,  by  making  an  immense  stride,  both  upwards  and 
onwards,  in  practical  bee-keeping.  Let  him  but  once  do  this, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  very  next  Number  of  The  Jottenai,  of 
IIORTICULTUKE  will  contain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  million,  full 
particulars  from  his  pen  of  how  to  make  a  bee-feeder  entirely 
without  cost  (for  who  but  possesses  an  otherwise  useless  empty 
bottle  ?),  and  far  superior  to  all  others  in  every  respect  both  for 
autumn  and  spring  feeding. 

A  grapliic  relation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  consign- 
ment of  all  his  "  drum-feeders  "  to  the  kitchen  fire,  and  his 
"zinc-feeders"  of  every  description  to  the  melting-pot,  might; 
probably  and  most  fitly  conclude  an  article  which  would  prove 
that  in  apiarian  matters  his  nom  de  plume  has  some  foundation 
in — Tbuth. 


Bee  Moth  Teap. — Take  a  wooden  bucket  or  other  large  open 
vessel,  and  fill  it  about  two-thirds  with  water.  Then  put  in  a 
quantity  of  old  honeycombs  and  set  the  vessel  in  the  apiary,  at 
night,  near  the  hives.  The  bee  moths  or  millers  will  be  attracted 
by  the  strong  odour  arising  from  the  vessel,  and  after  hovering 
over  it  a  while,  will  drop  into  the  water  and  be  unable  to  extri- 
cate themselves. —  {Bee  Journal.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Black  Hajibit.ghs  (B.I.— VTe  shonM  advise  j-O'J  to  exhibit  the  bird 
■with  good  comb  and  ear-lobes,  if,  as  you  say,  the  difference  in  colour  of 
lefTs  is  only  'I  ^hade.  A  bad  comb,  or  a  bad  ear-lobe  is  a  very  serious 
fuult;  a  slight  difterence  in  the  lint  of  the  legs  is  not  so  important  as 
either. 

PcLLET  USABLF  TO  Walk  (9  X.I.— Either  vour  pullet  has  sustained  an 
injury  in  the  buck,  or  she  is  sutPerinff  from  severe  constipation ;  or  sfie  Is 
cramped  from  being  kept  in  a  house  with  brick,  stone,  or  wooden  flooring. 
If  the  first,  hev  recovery  is  doubtful.  It  the  second,  repeated  doses  of 
castor  oil  will  cure  her.  If  the  third,  alter  the  floorini?,  or  you  will  nevci- 
have  healthy  birds.  In  the  last  two  cases,  after  action  in  the  first  of  them, 
bre.rd  and  beer  are  essential,  and  il  she  will  not  eat  she  must  be  crammed. 
If  the  cause  be  injury  keep  her  quite  by  herself,  and  feed  lightly,  avoiding 
stimulants. 

Crif.vE  Cd.u-R  Fowls,  &c.  [A  Constant  Header).— They  arc  not  mentioned 
in  the  book  you  name. 

licii-p  CiicBiNs  (/.;.— As  you  require  first-class  birds,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  you  to  attend  Mr.  H.  Toralinson's  annual  sale  of  pure 
Buff  Cochins,  which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  10th.  It  is 
advertised  in  our  columns  to-day,  and  we  understand  the  selection  will 
include  some  rare  specimens  of  the  breed,  birds  that  have  taken  caps  and 
prizes  at  most  of  our  leading  shows,  some  of  the  hens  weighing  nearly 
11  lbs.  each,  and  the  two-year-old  cocks  and  cockerels  being  particularly 
fine. 

Buck  Eautajis'  Legs  at  Daklinoton.— Mr.  Hutlon  says  they  were 
not  adult,-,  but  only  fifteen  weeks  old ;  and  he,  therefore,  considers  the 
legs  mar  have  become  white  in  three  it:o7iths,  not  three  weeks  as  we  stated. 

Hi:ns"  Peckikg  a  Cockerel's  Come  {Constant  iienrfpr).— We  should 
separate  him  from  his  assailants  until  his  comb  is  quite  healed. 

OpENi.NGs  WHICH  Exclude  Qceens  asd  Drones.— "Will  Mr.  Bevan  Fox 
kindly  fiive  the  breadth  of  the  slits  he  mentions  at  page  709  for  excluding 
file  queen  and  drones  from  ascending  into  the  supers  !' 

[Tbe  breadth  of  the  slits  generally  recommended  for  the  exclusion  of 
drones  from  supers  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
a  queen  would  not  be  able  to  force  her  way  through  ;  but  have  no  doubt 
than  an  aperture  of  this  width  would  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  mtendeil. 
— S.  Bevau  Fox.]  ,.      ^.  ^ 

Pii;-i<EEPiKG  (^  iVoi'ice).— In  "How  to  Farm  Two  Acres,'-  which  yon 
can  have  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  thirteen  postage  stamps,  you  -will 
find  full  directions.  ,  ,, 

BiinnnioAS  {£.  C).— The  Budgiigas  are  not  Love  Birds  ;  they  are  the 
little  Australian  Grass  Paroquet.  With  reference  t«  breeding  them,  we 
refer  "  E.  C."  to  our  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  50.  This  is  about  the  time 
of  year  they  breed,  and  they  stoiiM  be  kept  in  a  room  moderately  wai-m. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
Weather  near  London  in  1862. 


Barometer. 


QuKF.s  VlCTOSlA  Marhikd,  18-10.    30.479—30  318 


W.  Shonstone  diiii,  1703. 

Henbit  flowers. 

Sii-  J.  Banks  born,  1743.    B. 

ViilentJneV  Day. 

Shrove  Sunpat. 

A.  Jlenzics  died,  1S42.    B. 


&  G. 


30.235-30.079 
30.018-20.973 
30.014-30.001 
30.052-30.033 
30.101—30.032 
29.950-29  676 


decrees. 

45-18 
44-30 
48-31 
39-33 
44-34 
45—30 
45-33 


N. 
N. 

N. 
N.E. 
N.E. 

£. 

E. 
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m. 
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22 

c 

24 
25 
26 
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2S 


m.  p. 

14  30 

14  30 

14  30 

14  29 

14  27 

14  24 

14  21 


I 


41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
it 


lY  OF  THK  Wkkk.— .\t  Chiswick.  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  higrbest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45.4'  and  30  1°  respectively.  The  [ire.itest  heat,  65-,  occurred  on  the  10th,  in  1831  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  0", 
on  the  13th,  in  1855.    During  the  period  160  days  were  fine,  and  on  92  rain  fell. 


DO  OUE  SOILS  DECREASE  IN  FEETILITYP 

UR  opinion  is, 
that  cultivated 
soils  not  only 
do  not  de- 
crease in  fer- 
tility, but  that 
they  increase 
in  productiTe- 
ness. 

The  subject 
is  not  now 
agitated  for 
the  first  time, 
but  has  been  revived  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Times, 
who  argues  that  the  humus  in  soils  is  gradually  exhaust- 
ing, and  that  as  it  is  exhausted  those  soils  will  become 
barren.     Such,  however,  is  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

It  was  once  believed,  and  is  still  believed  by  some  men 
of  science,  that  the  soluble  portion  of  humus— that  is,  of 
thoroughly  decayed  vegetables,  which  is  called  by  them 
apotheme,  is  an  actual  food  of  plants,  entering  at  once 
into  their  roots  dissolved  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  But 
modern  researches  have  rendered  it  certain  that  apotheme 
is  not  thus  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Apotheme 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
and  they  also  absorb  the  salts  and  some  other  solids  ;  but 
all  ih  a  dissolved  state. 

So  far  is  humus  from  being  essential  for  fertility,  that 
some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  do  not  contain  of  it  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  :>nd  plants  will  thrive  and 
be  abundantly  fruitful  in  soils  n  here  it  is  totally  absent. 
Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken  as  saying  that  humus  is  not  a 
source  of  fertility,  for  it  is  so,  undoubtedly  ;  but  other 
substances,  such  as  animal  substances,  together  with  free 
exposure  to  the  air  by  fallowing,  will  impart  to  a  soil  even 
a  higher  fertility  than  is  imparted  by  humus. 

Another  section  of  scientific  men — also  entitled  to  re- 
spectful attention,  for  their  leader  is  Liebig — believe  that 
so  far  are  plants  from  requiring  humus  in  the  soil,  that 
they  derive  all  their  carbonaceous  or  combustible  con- 
stituents from  the  air,  and  only  their  mineral  or  incom- 
bustible constituents  from  the  soil.  In  consequence  of 
this  Liebig  concludes  that  our  lands  are  gradually  be- 
coming exhausted,  and,  eventually,  will  become  barren, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  mineral  constituents  required 
by  plants.  This  dreaded  mineral  famine  we  believe  to  be 
as  visionary  as  the  dreaded  humus  famine. 

A  third  section  of  authorities,  having  great  antiquity 
and  modern  practice  to  sustain  them,  maintain  that 
stirring  the  soil,  and  its  long  exposure  to  the  air— in 
other  words,  well-worked  and  protracted  fallowing— is 
the  chief  necessary  to  insure  fertility.  "What  is'  cul- 
tivating a  soil  well?  Ploughing  it  thoroughly.  What 
is  the  second  essential?  To  plough  it.  Wliat  is  the 
ihird?  To  manure  it,"  were  the  words  of  Cato.  written 
more  than  two  thousand  years  since  ;  and  Jethro  Tull,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,have  even  gone  beyond  that 
No.  98.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Semes. 


ancient,  for  they  say  manuring  is  needless.  Sucli  soils 
as  those  of  Lois  Wecdon,  a  crop  and  a  fallow  alternately 
would  not  exhaust  of  their  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
probably,  during  the  existence  of  more  than  one  gene- 
ration. But  there  are  li;;hter  soils  which  two  or  three 
years  of  such  culture  would  exhaust  of  those  minerals, 
and  render  them  profitlessly  unproductive. 

We  have  no  fear  of  our  cultivated  soils  becoming 
barren  either  from  an  exhaustion  of  their  humus  or  their 
mineral  constituents  ;  but  neither  do  we  look  for  succour 
to  fallowing  alone.  We  agree  with  Cato,  for  we  think 
that  good  tillage  is  two-thirds  of  a  soU's  good  cultivation  ; 
but  we  also  thiuk,  as  he  did,  that  the  other  third  is  good 
manuring. 

Above  all,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  our  soils  now  pro- 
duce far  more  per  acre  than  they  did  five  centuries  ago, 
and  that  year  after  year  farms  now  yield  crops  quite  as 
abundant  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  tenant's  grand- 
father. There  are — or,  at  least,  we  knew  them  thirty 
years  since  —  fields  in  the  Hundreds  of  Esses,  which 
had  borne  crops  of  Beans  and  Wheat  alternately  for  a 
time  so  long,  that,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  ;  "  and  we  never  met 
with  a  farmer  or  gardener  of  any  soil  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who,  if  he  had  labour  and  fertilisers  at  com- 
mand, ever  found  the  soil  decline  in  productiveness.  If 
we  needed  an  illustration,  we  would  quote  the  market 
gardens  around  London,  where  Potatoes  and  Cabbages 
are  grown  alternately,  and  have  been  so  grown  for  a 
century. 

We  do  not  state  without  authority  that  our  soils 
produce  far  more  than  they  did  five  centuries  since,  for 
we  have  recorded  in  Fleta,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1290,  that  the  farmer  could  pay  no  rent,  and  must  himself 
be  a  loser  unless  he  could  obtain  six  bushels  of  Wheat 
per  acre. — (Fhia,  ii.,  cap.  8  )  So  small  a  produce  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  best  soils  being  devoted  to 
pasturage,  flocks  and  herds  being  more  required  than 
corn  to  supply  the  culinary  demands  of  a  household 
whose  chief  food  in  those  times  was  flesh  meat. 

As  the  vegetable  portion  of  a  household's  regimen 
increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  animal  portion,  so 
were  the  better  soils  converted  from  pasture  to  arable, 
which  may  in  part  account  for  our  finding  Harrison, 
writing  in  1.5S7,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  uf  his  intro- 
duction to  "  Holinshed's  Chronicle,"  stating,  "Certainly 
the  soil  is  even  now  in  these  our  days  grown  to  be  much 
more  fruitful  than  it  hath  been  in  times  past."  This  he 
goes  on  to  state  was  the  case  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  "so  that  each  nation 
manureth  her  own  with  triple  commodity  to  that  it  was 
beforetime."  "Throughout  the  land  (if  you  please  to 
make  an  estimate  thereof  by  the  acre)  in  mean  (average) 
and  indifferent  years,  wherein  each  acre  of  Eye  or  Wheat 
well  tilled  and  dressed,  will  yield  commonly  sixteen  or 
twenty  bushels,  which  proportion  is  notw  ilhstanding  oft 
abated  towards  the  north,  as  it  is  oftentimes  surmounted 
in  the  south." 

Supposing  these  quantities  to  be  correct,  though  there 
No.  700.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Olb  Seuikb. 
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18  reason  to  believe  tliem  too  large,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  gone  on  increasing  since  then,  for  the 
lowest  average  produce  of  Wheat  per  acre  is  now  stated  to  be 
twenty-eight  bushels. 

Our  opinion  that  our  cultivated  soils  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  fertility,  has  not  been  lightly  formed,  but  is  founded 
not  only  upon  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  cultivators,  but  upon 
facts  whicli  seem  to  us  conclusive. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  whatever  is  taken  away  from  the  staple 
of  a  soil  by  a  crop  grown  upon  it  can  be  restored  to  that  soil  by 
manures,  and  by  the  natural  depositions  from  the  atmosphere ; 
and  we  believe  that  there  is  no  more  well-ascertained  illustration 
of  the   balancing   which   pervades   all   nature   than   that   tiik 

SEWAGE  OF  EVERY  UOUSBHOLD  IS  MANURE  SUFFICIENT  FOR 
THE     PHODHCTION     OF     ALL    ITS     VEGETABLE    FOOD— a    fact    that 

cannot  be  too  generally  and  continually  urged,  and  in  support 
of  it  we  have  this  testimony  of  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair: — "Human 
excrements  contain  (with  the  exception  of  one  ingredient — sili- 
cate of  potash)  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  fertility.  Esti- 
mating the  amount  of  the  efTt'to  matter  of  one  man  at  an  amount 
90  low  as  547  lbs.  yearly  (li  lbs.  urine,  i  lb.  fteces  daily),  so 
rich  is  this  manure  in  phosphates,  that  the  collected  excrements 
of  two  men  would  suffice  to  manure  an  acre  of  Wheat  or  of  Peas  ; 
or  that  of  one  a  whole  acre  of  Turnips,  supposing  the  green 
herbage  were  returned  to  the  soil.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect 
that  a  pound  of  urine  contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  pound  of  Wheat,  it  is  incredible  folly  to 
allow  all  the  valuable  refuse  of  our  large  towns  to  run  to  waste, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  sending  fleets  tolchaboe  and  Peru 
for  what  we  are  wasting  at  home." 

Dr.  Playfair  might  have  added  with  equal  truth,  that  the  ex- 
crementitious  matters  we  are  thus  fetching  from  other  regions  of 
the  world  are  far  more  expensive,  yet  not  more  powerful,  as 
manure,  than  the  excrcmentitious  matters  of  our  own  sewers. 
On  this  point  we  will  only  quote  the  statement  of  one  of  our 
best  practical  farmers,  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who 
thus  details  his  experiments  made  purposely  on  a  meadow  in 
Lancashire,  by  applying  to  separate  acres  at  the  rate  of  15  tons 
•of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  3  cwt.  of  guano,  and  8  tons 
of  sewer  water. 

£   s.  d. 

Cost  of  manuring  one  acre  with  sewer  water 0  12     n 

Ditto  with  (TUanr,  (2icwt.)  lit  Ss ,...,     10    0 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manure,  15  tons,  at  4« 3    0    0 

Ditto  with  sewer  water 0  16    G 

Ditto  with  f?uano  (."i  cwt.)  at  8.» '."',..',    2    0    0 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manure  (30  tons),  at  45 6    0    0 

The  guano  and  farmyard  manure  "  in  their  effects  were  found 
to  be  inferior  to  the  sewage  wafer." 

The  same  law,  we  believe,  prevails  with  regard  to  all  herbi- 
vorous animals,  and  that  their  excreets,  aided  by  the  atmosphere's 
nitrogenous  deposiiions  and  its  carbonic  acid,  fully  restore  to 
a  soil  all  that  they  withdraw  from  it  in  their  food. 

When  we  add  to  this,  tliat  annually  fish,  seaweed,  guano,  oil 
£ake,  ashes,  bones,  coprolites,  and  other  animal  sources  of  phos- 
phates, as  well  as  bread  stutl's,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  foods,  are 
continually  being  imported,  or  won  from  the  sea,  we  discern 
sources  of  increased  fertility,  but  none  of  impoverishment. 

It  is  true  that  in  towns  the  human  excreets  are  for  the  most 
part  wast?d  ;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  if  they  were  all 
husbanded  as  they  are  in  China,  our  soils  might  be  made  still 
more  fertile,  and,  as  in  China,  capable  of  supporting  a  population 
etiU  more  numerous. — J. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOE  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

The  first  plants  on  my  own  list  for  trial  next  summer  are 
three  kinds  of  Calceolarias  ;  the  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda  to 
be  used  as  a  samjile  plant  to  compare  the  others  with  under  the 
same  treatment,  soil,  and  situation. 

Before  going  farther,  let  me  protest  against  a  common  error 
in  judging  of  new  plants  for  bedding  purposes.  A  very  sensible 
man,  out  of  every  degree  of  sensibleness  from  a  florist  to  "  the 
man "  in  the  garden,  obtains  a  new  plant  or  plants,  and  it 
reaches  him  in  the  best  condition  and  he  does  his  best  by  it  ; 
but  the  season  is  against  him  or  is  too  much  in  his  favour,  and 
in  either  case  he  can  only  put  out  his  new  comer  or  comers  in 
some  place  by  themselves  and  watch  tliem.  No  doubt  the 
wprst  place  about  tlie  garden  is  not  where  people  put  out  their 
trial   plants.     But  no   doubt,  also,  unless   there   are   as  many 


plants  of  some  old  kind  for  which  the  new  are  rivals  put  out 
on  the  same  spot  of  ground  as  the  new  ones,  and  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  as  to  the  size,  age,  and  health  of  the  plants, 
the  trial  and  the  judgment  on  the  issue  are  both  wrong  and  of  very 
little  value,  and  yet  the  person  who  conducted  the  trial  may  be 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  men  ;  he  only  went  the  wrong 
way  to  work  without  knowing  it,  and  he  is  not  aware  that  hia 
decision,  in  consequence,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  may  be 
most  mischievous.  Then,  knowing  all  that,  the  first  thing  I  do 
when  I  have  to  trust  to  another's  choice  of  a  new  plant,  is  to 
ascertain  what  means  were  within  his  reach  by  which  to  form  his 
judgment.  Of  his  judgment  I  may  not  have  the  least  doubt ; 
but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  or  not  some  of  my  friends'  judg- 
ments ever  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  under  experiment. 

If  I  took  six  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  when  it  first  came  out, 
and  gave  them  the  best  position  on  a  trial  border,  and  compared 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  seedling  with  the  advance  of 
Lady  Alice  Byng,  or  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  or  of  the 
three  kinds  of  Frogmore  Improved,  which  I  had  then  out 
in  the  beds,  and  which  were  the  only  sorts  then  against  which 
Tom  Thumb  could  compete  on  fair  terms,  my  judgment  might  do 
for  myself,  but  it  could  not  be  a  fair  judgment  of  an  expeiiment 
to  come  before  the  public.  The  least  I  ought  to  have  done  would 
have  been  to  have  given  an  equal  chance  to  as  many  of  Tom's 
rivals  as  to  himself  on  the  same  border,  and  all  the  conditions 
to  be  exactly  alike  as  to  age,  strength,  and  health  of  the  plants 
at  the  first  start  :  therefore,  whatever  the  season  might  be,  all 
the  plants  had  their  share  of  it  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  the  judgment  could  not  be  far  wrong  in  so  far  as  this — 
that  if  the  season  were  very  bad,  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  might 
stand  it  better  than  the  rest;  or  if  it  were  a  most  favourable 
season,  the  rest,  or  one  of  them,  might  be  the  superior  for  that 
season  and  seasons  like  it. 

So  yott  see  there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye,  at  first  sight,  in 
a  faithful  experiment  to  test  the  value  of  the  simplest  plant  thai; 
one  chooses  to  deal  with  if  in  earnest  about  it. 

Well,  then,  I  have  so  many  plants  of  Aurea  floribunda  Calceo- 
laria, and  last  summer  our  Floral  Committee  gave  their  highest 
award  for  such  plants — their  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Calceolaria 
Cloth  of  Gold  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  as  you  would 
have  seen  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal ;  and  the  year 
before  last  our  Floral  Committee  gave  the  same  award  for 
Calceolaria  canariensis  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  great  Fuchsia  florist 
of  Hornsey  Koad  Nursery  ;  and  these  two  Calceolarias  I  shall 
engage  to  match  against  Aurea  floribunda  for  a  thousand  guineas, 
or  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  three  will  have  the  same  and  the 
best  treatment  that  I  can  give  them.  But,  perhaps,  you  are 
not  aware  that  I  am  equally  interested  in  the  three  kinds.  I 
was  the  first  person  to  prove  to  the  public  the  use  and  value 
of  Aurea  floribunda  in  the  Experimental  Garden.  I  had  it 
direct  from  the  raiser  through  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  had  to  thank  Mr.  Turner  for  giving  me  a  lift  in 
the  matter.  The  plants  were  hurt  by  a  railway  run,  or  crash, 
or  something,  and  Mr.  Turner  kept  and  nursed  my  Aureas  for 
me  until  they  were  fit  for  a  prince  to  plant.  I  have  been  always 
proud  of  Aurea  ever  since,  but  it  shall  be  on  the  same  level 
now. 

Last  summer  was  so  bad  for  Calceolarias,  that  many  made  up 
their  minds  to  discard  this,  or  that,  or  these  old  Calceolarias, 
and  take  in  some  of  th3  new  ones.  I  recollect  looking  over  from 
the  galleries  of  the  Crystal  Palace  with  Mr.  Gordon,  when  he 
told  me  he  would  plant  no  more  of  his  principal  sort,  the  best  of 
the  Kugosa  breed.  The  only  one  which  held  the  flowers  on 
there  against  the  drenching  rains  was  Gaines'  Yellow;  and  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  I  must  have  so  many  of  Gaines'  on  the 
opposite  side  to  Aurea  floribunda,  with  tlie  canariensis,  and  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  in  the  centre. 

The  reason  why  I  am  so  much  interested  about  these  two  is, 
of  course,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  their  character  staniped 
by  the  Floral  Committee.  Butsp-akmg  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
broke  the  strain  of  my  thouglits  on  the  matter,  for  there  is 
where  we  all  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  believing  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  distinct  new  Lobelias  of  the  dwaif 
blue  race  that  ever  yet  appeared  in  one  season,  i/neis  called 
after  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  by  permission,  the  o'her  after  ilr. 
Gordon  at  my  request;  and  I  have  anniherone  from  ilown 
the  country,  of  which  I  thouglit  ver>  highly,  fom  a  chance 
blooming,  but  not  so  much  as  to  dctcrmin-  its  degree  in  the  ^cale 
of  merit.     So  I  shall  have  three  capital  dwarf  Lonelias  to  dec  de 
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upon  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  myself  each  one  of  the  tliree  is  at 
least  u»  good  an  tlie  best  variety  of  speciosa  ;  but,  wliat  is  more 
fortunate,  neither  of  the  three  will  be  a  rival  to  speciosa.  You 
might  make  a  bed  of  any  of  the  three,  and  put  speciosa  round  it 
for  a  contrast,  just  as  one  could  make  a  bed  of  one  of  the 
CerastiuniB,  and  put  the  other  round  it  as  an  edging — which 
plon,  I  believe,  will  be  adopted  next  summer  at  Hampton 
Court. 

We  may  as  well  keep  to  the  edging  plants  and  finish  tliem 
first.  The  grand  accident  new  edging  plant  of  last  summer  will 
most  assuredly  be  a  great  favourite  in  a  short  time,  I  mean 
Arctotis  reptans.  This  1  have  proved  myself,  and  I  sent  it  to 
some  of  the  dons  on  my  way  to  one  of  the  exhibitions.  I  took 
up  a  full  yard  of  edging  of  it  on  my  shoulder,  to  try  and  win  a 
prize  with  it ;  but  instead  of  that,  1  got  well  nigli  the  end  of  my 
journey  before  1  was  half  way  up  the  colonnades  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Talk  about  garotting  and  night  work,  I  had  to  share 
my  prize  edging  plant  amongst  so  many  smart  men,  that  I  had 
no  more  left  than  what  I  had  intended  for  Mr.  Eyies.  1  also 
sent  it  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  to  tlie  Crystal 
Palace,  and  they  have  it  at  Kew,  so  it  will  be  out  about  London 
in  abundance  ;  and  all  I  need  now  say  about  it  is,  that  seedling 
plants  of  it  do  not  do  well  the  first  year,  but  the  bulk  of  tlie 
people  must  have  it  from  seeds,  if  it  is  in  the  market,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stock  of  it.  Of  all  my  store  plants,  in  the  cold  pit, 
this  is  now  the  most  promising  to  keep  that  way  from  autumn 
suckers,  or  rooted  shoots,  for  every  inch  of  it  roots  as  freely  as 
Strawberry  runners  in  the  edging.  I  have  only  one  store-pot 
of  it,  and  if  it  bloom  with  me  that  way,  I  shall  take  the  pot 
to  the  Floral  Committee,  to  let  them  see  what  a  nice  flower  it  if, 
besides  being  the  poor  man's  best  pot  edging  plant,  one  of  the 
easiest  to  manage,  and  good  enough  for  a  prince. 

The  next  lot  with  which  I  mean  to  be  smart  this  summer 
is  a  lot  of  the  best  Fancy  Pansies,  beginning  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  fancy  flower,  the  new  belted  Pansy  called  Aurea 
marginata,  for  which  the  Floral  Committee  had  given  a  prize  to 
the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  and  which  is  a  novelty 
even  amongst  the  novelties  of  the  Fancy  race — a  race  which  is 
much  hardier  and  more  easy  to  manage  than  the  florists'  Pansies, 
although  I  missed  tlie  right  way  of  growing  a  collection  of  them 
two  yeurs  back,  and  blamed  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  it. 

Mr.  Uean,  of  the  Bradford  Nursery,  the  great  authority  for 
this  class  of  plants,  has  told  me  the  right  way  to  grow  them, 
and  1  saw  in  a  moment  where  my  way  was  wrong  altogether. 
1  tliought  of  staking  them  because  they  grew  away  so  fast  in 
this  stuil';  but  no,  he  told  me  the  right  way  is  to  train  them 
down,  and  to  put  a  little  fresh  compost  from  the  potting- 
bencli  refuse,  twice  during  the  summer,  among  the  shoots  into 
whic!i  they  would  root,  and  continue  on  blooming  to  the  end 
of  tlie  season.  That  is  just  how  I  shall  do  them  this  season,  for 
1  mean  to  go  into  them  in  earnest  now  that  I  have  so  many 
of  the  best  new  ones — such  as  Harlequin,  Impcratrice  Eugenie, 
Princess  Louise,  Mulatto,  Leotard,  Pacha,  Prince  Napoleon, 
Adelina  Patti,  and  such  good  sorts  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  double 
"  Good-Gracious  "  comes  out,  I  must  have  it  of  course.  Then 
with  my  stock  of  the  Magpie  Pansy,  my  Yellow  Perpetual, 
which  1  had  from  Mr.  Sims,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  nine  years  back, 
and  which  never  yet  failed  from  April  to  October,  and  the  blue 
Trent  ham-bedder  Pansy,  one  of  the  best  and  most  sure  of  them 
all,  I  ought  to  be  pretty  well  off  in  this  class ;  and  of  course, 
also,  I  shall  push  hard  to  find  out  rivals,  and  never  cease  until 
there  be  a  bed  or  two  of  the  race  in  every  flower  garden  irli^re 
there  is  room  for  another  bed. 

Then,  I  have  just  received  by  the  last  mail  from  New  York  a 
splendid  new  strain  of  striped  and  fancy-marked  Petunias, 
which  will  Merrimac  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  all  Mr.  Williams'  and 
Mr.  Holland's  new  strains,  if  the  seeds  come  true  to  the  plate 
of  figures  of  them  which  has  been  sent  me  with  the  seeds  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  the  celebrated  sale  of  Cacti  at  the 
Baker  Street  Bazaar  in  18iO,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  then 
made  as  a  bird  of  a  feather.  He  reads  this  Journal  regularly  in 
New  York,  and  likes  it  more  than  any  of  our  London  Pride  for  tales 
about  "  breeding-in-and-in  and  crosswise  with  long  stamens  and 
with  short,  to  say  nothing  of  our  backgrounds,  middle  masses,  or 
front  rows  in  the  ribbon  system,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
Petunia  seed  was  accompanied  with  the  request  that  "  if  there  is 
anything  there  I  should  like  to  have  I  hod  only  to  mention  and  1 
should  have  it."  Very  good,  andltakeMr.  Buchanan  at  his  word. 
Send  over  by  the  next  steamer  the  two  Presidents  to  me,  and  if 
I  can  get  them  to  shake  hands  and  give  up  the  darkies,  1  shall 


go  over  and  settle  about  tlie  stars  and  stripes  on  the  ribbon 
system  of  harmonising  for  efl'ect,  and  thank  him  for  the  chance 
as  much  as  for  sending  me  this  new  strain  of  striped  Petunias. 

]).  Bkaton. 


SUCCESSION  OF  PEAS-SMALL  GREENHOUSE 
—HYACINTHS. 

I  liATE  to  thank  many  kind  correspondents  for  their  informa- 
tion on  the  above  subjects,  and  hope  they  will  take  this  as  a 
reply  to  the  notes  they  have  been  good  enough  to  write.  With 
regard  to  Peas,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  am  not  singular  in  my 
dislike  to  the  large  sweet  Marrows,  which,  by-tlie-by,  I  think 
are  quite  as  good  raw  as  boiled,  and  are  fit  food  for  such  strong 
stomachs  as  can  digest  them.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  keeping-up  a  succession,  but  the  one  which  commends 
itsell  most  to  my  notions  is  to  make  Songster's  No.  1,  alias  Daniel 
O'Kourke,  alias,  &c.  (for  it  has  many  names),  tlie  first  crop  ;  tcv 
sow  for  the  second  Bishop's  Dwarf  Longpod,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  old  Blue  Scimitar,  and  that  then  the  Blue  Peas  will 
come  in  about  a  fortnight  alter  the  Bishop's  ;  and  then  to  sow, 
for  a  succession  during  the  summer,  the  Blue  Pea.  My  object 
was  not  to  know  when  to  sow  Victorias,  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  &c., 
but  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  to  substitute  some  Peaa 
which,  neither  so  large  nor  so  sugary,  might  be  gathered 
throughout  the  season.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  care  to 
have  Sangster's  No.  1  all  through  the  season.  It  will  do  very 
well  at  the  beginning,  and  also  for  a  late  sowing  to  come  in  at 
tlie  very  last ;  while  my  recollections  of  the  Blue  Peas  induce 
me  to  think  that  I  should  not  require  anything  higher-flavoured 
than  they  are.  High  cultivation,  oftentimes  for  the  sake  of  size, 
symmetry,  or  some  fancied  quality,  destroys  flavour.  I  would 
infinitely  prefer  a  leg  of  Cheviot  mutton  to  one  off  the  finesS 
and  most  symmetrical  Leicester  that  ever  received  a  first 
prize.  So  would  I  select  a  sirloin  from  a  grass-fed  ox,  to  one 
off  the  fattest  and  ripest  (what  a  term  !)  that  Baker  Street  ever 
saw ;  and  so  I  am  Goth  enough  to  prefer  the  small,  delicate- 
flavoured  Peas  to  the  large  and  rich  ones.  It  may  be  most 
desperately  bad  taste — might  put  me  into  the  "  Index  Expurga- 
torius  "  of  the  "  Almanac  des  Gourmands  ; "  but  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune if  it  be  so,  and  I  can  only  rejoice  that  some  others  thinls 
with  me. 

As  regards  the  greenhouse  and  its  ventilation,  I  should 
have,  perhaps,  said  that  as  my  little  garden  is  merely  a  piece 
taken  oil"  a  field,  without  any  ornamentation,  shrubs,  trees,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  my  object  is  to  have  the  very  plainest 
and  cheapest  one  possible  ;  anything  else  would  be  completely 
thrown  away.  This  must  be  my  answer  to  Mr.  Cranston,  who 
very  kindly  sent  me  both  a  sketch  and  estimate  of  one.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  designs,  giving,  as  they  do,  an 
ornamental  appearance  to  what  is  generally  speaking  a  very  un- 
ornamental  object,  and,  so  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  goes,  the  ventilation  seems  excellently  managed ;  but 
then,  on  the  score  of  expense  and  unsuitability  to  my  location, 
I  must,  however  reluctantly,  abandon  all  hope  of  erecting  such 
a  house. 

To  a  brother  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  I  am  indebted  for  a 
communication  which  is  more  in  my  way.  He,  too,  like  myself 
is  exposed  to  the  ruda  assaults  of  blustering  Boreas ;  and  has, 
therefore,  been  led  to  contrive  something  which  shall  give  him 
ail  opportunity  of  ventilating  without  being  blown  away.  His 
roof  is,  I  take  it,  although  he  does  not  mention  it,  a  fixture, 
such  as  I  intend  mine  to  be — that  is,  made  simply  of  bars  with- 
out sashes,  and  glazed  with  large  panes.  This  will  prevent 
much  drip  ;  for  it  is  the  force  of  the  S.W.  wind,  driving  the 
rain  literally  into  the  house,  that  I  have  to  avoid.  Last  night 
it  rained  a  downpour,  but  then  the  wind  was  from  the  N.W., 
and  my  house  hardly  leaked  at  all  ;  while,  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  from  the  S.W.,  it  would  be  dripping  all  over.  His 
ventilation  is  managed  at  one  end  and  the  front,  although 
"  Dokseisuire"  prefers  it  at  both  ends  when  it  can  be  had. 
His  front  sashes  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  door  open  like  a 
door  on  hinges — in  fact,  like  a  cottage  window,  and  are  kept 
open  at  any  angle  by  ordinary  screw  cottage  fastenings.  The 
ventilation  at  the  end  is  managed  by  having  a  sash  or  sashes  to 
open  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance  with  two  pulleys,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  any  one  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  his  house  is  larger  than  what 
I  intend  to  put  up,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  principle ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  combine  simplicity  and  economy.     As  regardf 
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heatiug,  I  do  not  suppose  any  plan  is  preferable  for  so  small  a 
house  to  that  of  the  old  brick  flue  ;  and  by  altering  the  furnace, 
and  bringing  it  a  little  farther  on,  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  house.  I  have  thought  at  times  of  hot 
water ;  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  power  wasted 
when  even  the  smallest  boiler  is  applied  to  a  house  of  this  size, 
that  I  have  given  up  the  notion,  especially  as  my  only  object  is 
to  keep  the  frost  out,  and  I  have  no  ambitious  designs  of  forcing 
or  extensively  propagating. 

I  may  take  tlie  opportunity  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  of 
answering  "  R.  A.  H.'s  "  questions  as  to  the  Hyacinths  he  intends 
exhibiting.  I  think  he  did  wrong  when  potting  not  to  have 
put  a  larger  proportion  of  manure.  One-fourth  is  not  enough. 
I  generally  put  one-half,  and  have  known  some  growers  make 
it  even  three-fourths.  However,  he  must  now  make  up  for  it  by 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  I  should  prefer  this,  I  think, 
to  guano  water,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  potted.  I  am  myself  using  guano.  They  should  when 
taken  our  of  the  ashes  be  giadually  inured  to  light,  and  as  the 
Exhibition  at  which  he  intends  to  exhibit  them  is  not  to  be  held 
until  April,  they  will  not  require  any  heat  but  rather  retarding, 
especially  if  this  extraordinarily  mild  season  continue.  One 
great  object  he  should  bear  m  mind,  is  to  have  good  foliage  as 
well  as  good  bloom,  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  endeavour  to 
avoid  drawing  the  plants,  and  thus  prevent  the  leaves  from 
hanging  down  and  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  than  which 
nothing  can  h^i  more  ugly. — D.,  Deal. 


"WHAT  DESTROYS  CROCUSES? 

As  our  Crocuses  have  come  above  ground  this  year,  they  have 
been  attacked  by  some  animal,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  what.  The 
stems  are  cleared  of  earth  all  round,  and  then  cut  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  root,  the  roots  not  eaten,  and  nearly  the  whole  cut 
stem  left  on  the  ground ;  the  mischief  is  done  at  night.  We 
attributed  it  at  first  to  mice,  then  rats;  but  no  sign  of  these 
could  be  discovered,  and  none  were  caught  in  the  traps  set.  These 
generally  eat  the  root  as  well.  The  mischief  continues  as  the 
flowers  advance,  and  of  late  the  plants  are  attacked  as  if  by  a  pig, 
the  holes  are  so  large  about  them,  still  only  the  stems  are  cut  as 
before  described  ;  all  our  Crocus-borders  are  destroyed.  Can 
you  suggest  the  cause  or  a  remedy  ? — W.  W.  Bennett. 

[The  sparrow  docs  the  conjuring,  and  as  it  would  seem  through 
sheer  mischief,  but  in  reality  only  to  sip  the  nectar  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  of  the  flower,  while  the  flower  is  yet  in  bud,  the 
instinct  of  the  bird  being  thus  exemplified.] 


CULTURE  OF  BEGONIAS. 

Vaeiett  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  this  class  of 
plants — distinct  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  a 
pleasing  variety  in  the  markings  of  the  foliage,  which  are  all 
displayed  with  a  graceful  habit  of  growth  during  the  dull  winter 
and  spring  months,  when  flowers,  like  many  otlier  tilings  when 
rare,  are  most  valued.  The  majority  of  Begonias  being  natives 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  require  stove  tempera- 
ture. Some  new  and  good  sorts  have  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced by  cross-breeding,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  that  means 
a  more  hardy  race  will  be  created.  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to 
E.  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,  near  Maidstone,  raised  a 
cross  called  Begonia  prestoniensis  by  impregnating  B.  cinna- 
barina  with  B.  uitida ;  the  flowers  are  abundant,  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  fragrant  as  a  rose ;  and  the  plant  has  a  shrubby  habit, 
and  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhouse. 

If  collectors  of  plants  were  more  particular  in  giving  us  an 
account  of  the  localities  in  which  the  species  were  generally 
found  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark 
so  often  as  we  are.  To  say  that  many  species  are  natives  of 
South  America  is  giving  us  a  very  extensive  range  of  country  to 
investigate.  The  variety  of  climate  from  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
Andes  covered  with  snow  to  the  vallies  luxuriating  in  a  tropical 
temperature,  with  the  collateral  influences  produced  by  pro- 
pinquity to  the  sea  or  to  rivers,  to  lakes  or  to  mountains,  should 
suggest  to  every  collector  the  necessity  of  giving  such  particulars 
of  situation,  soil,  &c.,  as  would  lead  ua  to  the  treatment  most 
suitable  for  each.  It  was,  I  suppose,  by  some  mere  chance  that 
we  have  discovered,  after  many  years  of  haphazard  treatment, 
that  the  Begonia  nitida,  introduced  from  Jamaica,  will  do  well 


in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  The  B.  Evansiana,  syn.  discolor, 
introduced  from  China,  is  a  species  very  frequently  found  in 
great  perfection  in  the  cottagers'  windows.  By  cross-impregna- 
tion with  such  parents  of  a  comparatively  hardy  constitution  we- 
shall  ultimately  attain  a  class  of  Begonias  endowed  with  all  the 
properties  of  the  best  sorts,  and  amenable  to  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. 

The  Begonias  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  fibrous- 
rooted,  the  herbaceous,  whose  stems  die  down  annually,  and  the 
bulbous-rooted  sorts.  The  most  useful  particular  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  collectors  is  to  know  that  they  are 
generally  found  to  inhabit  moist,  shady,  and  secluded  situations 
iu  their  native  countries,  where  they  are  partially  sheltered  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  cutting  winds.  In  such 
situations  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  leaf  mould  is  the  soil 
in  which  they  flourish.  With  us  they  delight  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere with  a  slight  shade  on  hot  sunny  days,  good  drainage, 
an  abundance  of  water  in  their  growing  season,  and  half  leaf 
mould  and  loam.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  soil  composed 
entirely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but  in  that  they  are  very 
liable  to  rot-ofl'  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Being  of  a  moat  succu- 
lent nature  they  would  luxuriate  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  vapour- 
bath,  as  in  their  native  countries,  without  the  necessity  of 
requiring  much  root-action.  Stopping  or  pruning  they  will 
not  bear,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  knife  can  be  used 
with  safety  is  to  cut  away  the  old  stems  from  all  that  throw  up 
strong  shoots  from  the  roots  every  year.  To  counteract  the 
tendency  to  rot  it  is  advisable  to  slightly  elevate  the  stem  iu 
the  centre  of  the  pot.  The  sorts  that  form  tubers,  such  as 
B.  Evansiana,  diversifolia,  and  oetopetala,  should  be  dried- 
off  cautiously  as  the  season  of  growth  declmes,  and  stored  away 
in  any  cool  di-y  place  for  three  or  four  months,  when  they  may 
be  started  and  repotted  into  fresh  soU.  About  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  the  leaves  of  some  begin  to  fade  and  others 
assume  a  languid  appearance — indications  of  the  natural  rest 
that  they  require — water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  and 
entirely  discontinued  by  the  first  week  of  ^November. 

Although  many  species  would  remain  green  and  healthy 
during  the  winter  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  natural  habits 
of  the  plants  to  keep  them  in  a  continuous  state  of  growth. 
Indeed,  all  plants  want  a  season  of  rest,  more  especially  the 
natives  of  tropical  countries  where  sun  and  hght  are  more 
intense.  In  our  dull  and  generally  sunless  winter  months  the 
growth  that  is  made  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  is  only 
the  elongation  of  the  parts  witliout  maturity  or  vigour.  A 
continuous  growth  is  an  abortion.  A  matui'e  and  properly 
elaborated  vigor.r  of  growth  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  flowers,  and  a  premature  and  excessive  development  of 
the  branches  and  foliage  at  such  a  season  is  injurious  and 
often  destructive  to  the  desired  effect  —  the  production  of 
flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  sorts  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ; 
but  by  many  growers  seedlings  are  preferred  as  not  being  so 
liable  to  rot-otf  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  seeds  when  ripe 
are  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  light  sandy  soil,  covered  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  shaded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  good  sorts  : — 

Begonia  xanthina. — -Conspicuous  for  its  yellow  flowers. 

S.  prestoniensis, — Brilliant  scarlet. 

B.  ciniiabarina. — Citron- coloured  flowers. 

B.  fuchsioides. — Scarlet. 

B.  rubrovenia. — White,  streaked  with  red. 

B.  Thviaitesii. — Foliage  of  green,  deep  red,  purple,  and  violet 
colours. 

B.  Fisclieri. — Blush-coloured  flowers  ;  foliage  bright  crimson 
beneath. 

B.  rupesiris. — Pink  flowers ;  leaves  marked  on  the  surface  with 
white  silvery-looking  spots. 

B.  Martiana. —Vink  flowers  generally  in  pairs,  but  in  great 
profusion. 

B.  zebrina. — Pink  flowers ;  leaves  bright  gi-een,  smooth  and 
shining,  marked  with  dark  green  shades  on  the  under  side. 

B.  argyrosiigma. — Flowers  flesh  colour ;  leaves  dark  green, 
singularly  blotched  on  the  surface  with  silvery  spots. 

B.  odorata. — Pure  white  flowers. 

B.  nitida.— 'Pink  flowers;  straggling  habit  of  growth;  suit- 
able for  trellis. 

B.  sangtiinea. — Dark  purple  leaves  ;  white  flowers. 

B.  cruenta. — Bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  stems  of  a  dull  crimson 
colour. 
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S.  ulmifoHa. — Blush-colourfd  floircrs. 

S.  castaneafoUa. — BluBh-oolonred  Qowers  ;  neat  habit  of 
growth. 

B.  semperjlorens. — White  flowers. 

B.  cuculaia. —  White  flowers;  stems  tliglitly  tinged  with 
pnrple  at  the  joints. 

B.  papulosa. —  I'inl;  llowfrs. 

B.  digilula. — Wliite. 

B.  rubra. — A  beautiful  red  not  only  in  the  petals  but  also  in 
the  capsules. 

B.  plaianifolia. — Pink  and  white. 

B.  heracleifolia. — Pink  blossoms,  low  liubit,  and  dark  green 
ivj-like  leaves. 

B.  Barkerii. — Immense  leaves,  and  a  large  head  of  odoriferous 
flowers.     Increased  by  seed. 

B.  hernandiwfolia. — Rosy-red  flowers.  W.  Keane. 


HEATIKG   HOKTICULTUEAL  BUILDINGS. 

Manifold  as  are  tlie  modes  by  wliieh  glass  structures  and 
other  jtlaees  devoted  to  horticulture  are  heated,  the  subject  is 
certainly  far  from  being  well  undf  rstood.  True  it  is  tliat  those 
who  have  had  extensive  practice  in  lieating  may  be  able  to  ^ive 
opinions  of  considerable  weight  on  the  matter ;  but  there  are 
many  who  may  not  have  obtained  such  experience,  and,  conse- 
quently, may  be  led  into  error — not,  perhaps,  always  in  neglect- 
ing to  provide  snfEcicnfly  powerful  heating  apparatus,  hut  by 
running  into  needless  expense  in  providing  it  in  a  manner  not 
requii'ed.  This  is  also  a  s\ihject  in  which  ihemost  experienced 
sometimes  make  mistakes,  therefore  I  otfer  no  apology  for 
making  some  observations  upon  it ;  not  that  I  have  anything 
to  advance  in  contradiction  to  the  able  communications  Mr.  Fish 
has  from  time  to  time  put  fo;th,  hut  some  additional  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  case  which,  if  not  new  to  the  practical  men  who 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  will  at  least  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

I  btlieve  it  wiU  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  best-constructed 
heating  apparatus  yet  erected  falls  far  sliort  of  supplying  tlie 
heat  that  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  fuel  consumed  ;  in 
fact,  so  extensive  is  ti.e  waste,  that  the  statements  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  treated  on  the  subject  seem  almost  startling, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  anything  even  like  the  results 
they  assume  to  be  possible  will  ever  be  secured  in  practice. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  very  consider- 
able improvement  may  yet  be  made  ;  and  although  the  com- 
bustion of  a  pound  of  coal  may  never  effect  the  wonderful 
changes  that  men  of  science  assert  it  ought  to  do,  it  may  yet  be 
so  economically  used  as  to  impart  a  greater  portion  of  heat  to 
the  obj'.ct  wanting  it  than  it  now  dots  ;  and  if  a  mode  of  doing 
this  without  entailing  additional  labour  or  cost  can  be  found, 
the  discoverer  will  deserve  well  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  present  notes,  however,  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  application 
of  heat  to  such  purposes  of  horticulture  as  tend  to  impart  heat 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  structure  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants.  In  thus  limiting  its  operations,  we  must  also  fetter  it 
in  another  way  as  well.  The  heat  supplied  must  not  contain 
any  gases  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but  mu-t  simply  be  a  good  and 
agreeable  warmth,  free  from  any  impurity ;  neither  must  it  be 
too  dry  nor  yet  too  moist  ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  completely 
under  control  in  these  last  two  respects,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  must  be  such  that  any  rustic 
may  be  safely  irusted  with  its  management.  It  must,  besides, 
require  no  particular  attention  calling  the  operator  very  often 
to  it,  for  there  may  be  times  at  which  the  man  or  boy  who 
has  the  charge  of  such  works  may  want  to  be  somewhere  else  ; 
and  if  an  apparatus  for  heating  requires  attention  every  hour 
or  two,  there  is  every  probability  of  this  duty  being  often 
neglected. 

In  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  they  are  placed  in  to 
something  like  that  of  the  country  they  came  from  ;  or,  at  least, 
we  are  obliged  to  prevent  that  atmosphere  from  being  cooled 
down  so  low  as  it  would  be  in  our  climate.  To  prevent  this 
artificial  heat  has  to  be  applied  ;  and  whether  this  heat  be  in 
the  shape  of  fermenting  material  or  fire  heat,  the  object  must 
be  accomplished.  Other  modes  of  heating  have  been  suggested, 
as  making  use  of  the  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  way  of  concentrating  the  spare  heat  that  might  be 
BO  obtained,  and  giving  it  ofi"  at  night,  although  this  is  far  from 


being  so  improbable  as  some  may  suppose.  Neither  has  a  much 
more  difficult  problem — that  of  taking  advantage  of  animal 
heat,  which  was  suggested  by  some  one,  been  hitherto  solved. 
If  I  remember  right  he  proposed  to  have  a  forcing-house,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  immediately  in  front  of  a  row  of  cattle 
tied-up  and  feeding.  The  warmth  from  their  bodies  and  their 
breath  together,  ho  thought  miglit  sujiply  the  heat  required. 
How  such  a  system  would  suit  the  owners  of  stall-fed  oxen,  I 
must  leave  them  to  say ;  and  how  the  animals  themselves 
would  enjoy  the  tantalising  prosj-cct  of  green  herbage,  rich, 
tenipting,  and  pretty,  but  out  of  their  reach  I  cannot  aver.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  ihe  plan  has  never  yet  worked 
itself  into  practice,  neither  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  any  but  by  those  anxiously  bent  on  novelty;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable the  improved  modes  of  using  fire  heat  will  drive  all  others 
out  of  the  field.  I  believe  there  have  been  other  modes  of 
applying  heat  suggested,  but  it  is  needless  recording  them.  Let 
us,  therefore,  see  in  what  way  the  two  most  available  modes 
of  heating,  which  are  fermenting  materials  and  fire  heat,  can  be 
used;  the  hitter,  of  course,  including  hot  water,  &c. 

To  the  fermenting  materials  supplying  heat  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  advert,  as  local  circumstances  generally  point  cut 
which  must  be  used  ;  and  useful  as  such  an  assistant  is  to  the 
forcing-gardener,  there  are  many  plants  which  cannot  be  carried 
through  the  dark  days  with  them  alone;  for  the  ste:edy  warmth 
given  off  by  a  bed  of  tan,  dung,  leaves,  or  similar  substances  is 
not  capable  of  being  suddenly  increased  to  meet  the  fluctuations 
of  temperature  not  unusual  at  Christmas  or  afterwards.  A 
sudden  depression  of,  perJiaps,  30°  in  the  external  atmosphere, 
tells  also  to  a  certain  extent  inside  a  glass  structure ;  but  fer- 
menting material  alone  is  incapable  of  any  increased  eflbrt 
likely  to  compete  with  this  diminished  temperature.  In  the 
generality  of  cases,  therefore,  requiring  a  steady  high  temper- 
ature in  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  fire  heat 
as  well ;  and  the  latter  being  completely  under  command,  and 
being  used  more  or  less  as  occasion  requires,  the  best  results 
follow,  the  union  of  the  two  being  certainly  better  than  either 
alone.  Although  there  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  fire  heat 
does  the  whole,  and  that  very  well  too,  still  a  body  of  fermenting 
material  has  advantages  which  no  artificial  eombination  in  which 
fire,  water,  and  iron  are  alone  employed  can  afford. 

FiiiE  Heat. — Having  adverted  to  the  loss  in  all  cases  entailed 
on  the  user  of  fire  heat,  I  may  here  add  that  no  one  loses  so 
much  as  the  forcing-gardener.  With  him  combustion  goes  on 
in  one  place,  and  the  air  required  to  be  heated  is  separated  from 
the  fire  by  large  masses  of  brickwork.  Possibly  the  fire  is  made 
to  do  duty  on  some  boiler,  which  sends  its  warmed  fluid  in 
circulating  currents  through  some  long  and  intricate  series  of 
piping,  which  in  turn  has  also  to  be  warmed,  in  order  to  afford 
the  tardy  warmth  given  off  to  the  atmosphere  either  above  or 
surrounding  the  pipes.  Of  course  all  their  auxiliaries  or  appen- 
dages have  to  be  warmed  by  the  fire  before  any  heat  is  given 
off,  and,  by  the  time  the  fire  heat  reaches  the  farthest  object  it 
has  to  be  applied  to,  it  is  divested  of  much  of  its  warmth. 
This  is  the  evil,  and  how  to  remedy  it  has  puzzled  the  learned 
in  such  matters  for  many  years ;  and  although  much  improve- 
ment has  been  and  continues  to  be  made,  by  the  better  con- 
struction -f  fireplaces,  the  advance  in  heating  horticultural 
buildings  falls  far  short  of  what  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
construction  of  sitting-room  fire  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  &c. ; 
while  gas,  Arnott,  and  other  stoves  to  heat  shops,  halls,  and 
public  buildings  have  likewise  undergone  many  improvements. 

Although  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  in  order  here,  I 
may  say  that  one  o(  the  best  heated  churches  I  was  ever  in  is 
warmed  on  what  is  called  Sylvester's  plan  of  heated  air.  The 
apparatus  was  made,  I  believe,  at  Trov* bridge — at  least  it  bears 
that  name — and  is  unquestionably  a  great  improvement  on  all 
the  modes  of  heating  such  edifices  I  have  ever  seen  in  use. 
Of  its  economy  I  can  say  little  ;  but  should  suppoi-e,  by  its 
warming  such  a  large  volume  of  air,  that  the  fire  heat  must  be 
carefully  employed.  Of  its  appli'-ability  to  horticultural  build- 
ings I  can  also  say  little  ;  perhap",  however,  this  mention  may 
draw  forth  more  precise  information  on  these  points. 

Heated  air  has  often  been  held  in  dread  liy  the  gardener,  as 
likely  to  contain  some  noxious  gas  fatal  to  his  plants ;  but,  in 
the  mode  of  heating  I  allude  to,  it  has  none  of  the  Arnolt's- 
stove  stifling  smell  so  often  complained  of,  and  it  is  possible 
that  for  forcing  purposes  it  could  be  still  further  improved  or 
purified.  Heated  air  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical 
way  that  fire  heat  can  act  on  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  necea- 
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sary  to  warm ;  and  an  soon  as  such  an  application  of  fire  heat 
can  be  effected  without  injury  to  the  plants,  a  great  advance  will 
have  been  made.  A  talented,  thougli  somewhat  versatile,  writer 
on  horticultural  matters  suggested,  many  years  ago,  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  an  open  fire  in  a  forcing-house,  and  reasoned 
bard  on  the  probability  of  its  answering  ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  having  been  put  in  practice,  neither  is  it  likely 
it  could  be  made  to  act  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  he  advo- 
cated its  adoption.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  one  has  succeeded  in  keeping  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
sufliciently  warm  to  exclude  frost  by  means  of  an  open  fireplace 
within  it.  J.  Robson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOMETHING  MOEE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

I  DWELT  long  over  that  eitraordinary  part  of  the  display 
designated  "  Garden  Roots  and  Vegetables"  at  the  great  Inter- 
national Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  October 
last,  till,  from  the  number  of  questions  put  to  me,  I  began  to 
consider  myself  as  a  standing  dish  ;  though  I  fear,  if  a  balance 
could  be  made,  I  gained  much  more  information  than  I  was 
enabled  to  give — such  confidences  struck  up  on  the  instant, 
that  many  mere  lookers-on  may  have  imagined  in  their  thoughts, 
"  Hark  at  those  old  friends ! " 

I  now  send  you  the  result  of  what  I  thought  to  be  the  cream 
of  the  cream  of  the  Potatoes  there  exhibited — sorts  practically 
unknown  to  me,  though  most  of  t!ie  kinds  were  there  that  I 
have  already  tried  and  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  and  which  on 
the  present  occasion  it  will  be  superlluous  to  again  touch  upon, 
except  in  a  few  instances.  But  for  the  varieties  that  I  now 
bring  into  notice,  perhaps  those  friends  who  may  be  acquainted 
with  their  qualities  will  let  us  know  and  correct  my  judgment 
in  cases  where  I  may  be  wrong  in  having  fallen  over  iiead  and 
ears  in  lore  at  first  sight. 

In  one  instance  at  least,  the  Barhadoes  Potato  has  been 
inquired  about  by  "  A  Constant  Readeb,"  Dec.  23,  page  759  : 
therefore  my  task  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  be  informed  that  his  old  friend  "  is  still  in  existence." 

Ahtone  Kidney. — A  good-looking,  white,  fluke-shaped  Potato. 

Barhadoes,  exhibited  by  Jlr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  G.  S. 
Eoljambe,  Esq.,  Worksop. — A  roundish-oblong  Potato.  Very 
fine,  as  large  as  one's  foot. 

Bath,  by  Mr.  Bullock. — A  very  promising-looking  "early" 
Potato. 

Jackson's  Seedling,  from  Mr.  Eobinson,  Shaw  House,  Mel- 
bourne, I  thought  to  be  a  fine  peai'-shaped  Kidney  variety.  It 
was  also  praised  to  me  by  a  practical-looking  man  as  being  an 
"  incomparable  early  Potato."  I  recognised  it  as  being  what 
I  called  the  "  Lambton  "  in  my   "  Comparative  Merits." 

King's  New  Seedling, — From  the  Fluke,  a  second  early  round. 
This  Potato  attracted  much  attention. 

Kirldon  Marly.  —  This  Potato  I  mention  from  hearsay,  as 
an  Hon.  Col.  M.P.  recommended  it  to  me  strongly  in  conver- 
sation as  being  an  excellent  round  variety.  I  cannot  take  the 
liberty  to  mention  his  name,  but  he  told  me  he  reads  this 
.louriial ;  so  I  merely  take  an  opportunity  to  say  how  sorry  I 
was  when  a  gentleman  enticed  him  away  from  our  Potato 
palaver,  lor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  should  have  naturally 
veered  towards  that  part  of  the  Show,  and  once  there,  doubtless 
•further  valuable  information  would  have  been  gained  from  him 
for  these  pages. 

Lemon  Kidney,  I  observed,  was  showing  its  precociousness 
already  by  "  breaking  "  on  Messrs.  Sutton's  magnificent  stand. 

Miirton's  Seedling,  from  Rev.  T.  Stevens,  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Heading. — A  Potato  in  appearance  very  like  the  Fluke,  but 
having  a  rougher  skin.  In  Mr.  Stevens'  fine  collection  I  also 
noticed  Daintree's  Seedling  allowing  its  precocity  by  "  break- 
ing ;"  and  I  can  very  plainly  assure  you  that  it  requires  looking 
sharp  after  in  this  respect  when  kept  in  store  for  eating. 

If'f//(Hj/o».— Amagenta-stained-crowned  roundish-fldt-shaped 
Potato,  very  taking  as  to  looks,  and  a  monopoliser  as  to  names. 
I  fancy  I  recognised  it  under  seven  or  eight  aliases — viz..  Ma- 
genta, Model,  Malakoir,  Early  Beauty,  Early  Stockton,  Early 
Sydenham,  Ward's  Seedling,  and  Painted  Lady. 

Oxford  Med,  from  Mr.  T.  Westbrook,  Abingdon. — A  mon- 
strous pinkish-skinned  Potato,  all  over  eyes,  in  fashion  of  the 
Negro,  a  sort  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  article — both  of  them 
/lalculafed  to  astonish  tSie  natives. 

JPeach-hlossom,  from  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  Esq.,  Hall  Farm, 


Wickhara  Market,  Suffolk. — A  sort  "  grown  from  9?ed  imported 
from  New  York,"  and  it  may  just  possibly  crumple-up  some  of 
our  old  sorts. 

Queen,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Stevens. — Another  seedling  from 
the  Fluke,  and  a  promising-looking  Potato. 

Royal  Sovereign,  from  Mrs.  Sweetlove,  Mote  Road,  Maid- 
stone.— A  moderate-sized,  beautiful-looking,  smooth-eyed,  whito 
Potato — a  perfect  model  in  appearance  in  my  mind  as  lo  what 
a  round  Potato  should  be,  and  as  charming  as  the  lady's  name 
who  exhibits  it. 

"Seedling,"  from  the  Kirke's  Ashleaf. — Exhibited  by  T. 
Westbrook,  Abingdon.  "  Warranted  to  be  the  Earliest  Eidney 
in  cultivation." 

White  blossomed  (Ashleaf?)  Kidney,  from  William  A.  Page, 
Godalming. — "Grown  entirely  in  rotten  tan  ;"  and 

Webb's  Imperial  Kidney. — These  two  varieties  I  mention,  the 
latter  especially,  as  being  congenial  to  those  who  would  like 
to  see  their  Potatoes,  as  some  people  do  their  butter,  fashioned 
a  yard  long. 

I  thought  many  of  the  kinds  of  Potatoes  most  worthy  of  note 
in  the  Foreign  department  might  be  recognised  as  English  kinds 
under  foreign  names.  All  of  them,  moreover,  were  small  in 
comparison  to  their  relatives  over  tlie  way. 

In  the  Swedish  class  I  met  with  "Hoda  Moss,"  with  which  I 
had  a  practical  acquaintance  this  season,  as  the  Salmon  Kidney. 
It  was  also  in  the  English  class,  where  its  proprietor  caught  me 
by  the  button  and  fairly  enticed  me  a  hundred  yards  to  view  it. 
Poor  man!  how  enthusiastic  he  was  about  it, and  he  had  written 
its  name  "sammon  kidney!"  I  confess  to  have  mentioned  it 
rather  slightingly  in  my  *'  Comparative  Merits,"  and  I  really 
owe  it  an  apology,  as  well  as  the  Fluke,  if  I  have  wronged  them 
by  so  doing.  Fotaiis  Maccaroni,  as  well  as  some  other  sorts, 
were  woefully  diseased  in  the  Swedish  collection  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  Flukes  were  the  only  specimens  that  I  observed  to  be 
diseased  in  the  English  class,  and  the  only  sample  with  that  un- 
enviable feature  iu  my  own  stores  is  the  Fluke. 

I  will  notice  two  other  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  the  extensive 
display  of  "  The  Hamburgh  and  Altona  Gardeners'  Society," 
founded  in  1861. 

Kartoffeln  Pomatyeraus  Pingarn,  rather  an  oblong-shaped 
Potato  ;  and  Xeuve  Kanarisr/ie,  a  round  Potato,  in  shape  and 
looks  exactly  like  a  very  good  sort  1  introduced  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood some  eight  years  ago,  called  Martins'  Seedling.  The 
Judges  set  it  down  that  the  two  Potatoes  exhibited  were  the 
same  variety.  I  dilfered  from  them  as  a  mere  looker-on,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  in  the  future  who  was  right  ?  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  learning  who  purchased  those  two  sorts,  but 
the  whole  collection  was  to  be  sold  for  the  relief  of  the  Lanca- 
shire distress.  All  honour  be  to  their  purchasers,  and  to  the 
gardeners  of  Hamburgh  and  Altona  ! 

When  judgment  is  wanted,  who  can  we  appeal  to  more  im- 
partial than  our  Editors?  Most  of  us,  I  daresay,  feel  an  ink- 
ling of  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  own  productions  ;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  I  would  feel 
obliged  by  an  opinion  from  head-quarters,  A 

I  was  quite  struck  the  other  day  at  the  difference  in  both  the  ■ 

looks  and  flavour  of  the  same  variety  of  Potato  when  grown  on 
the  flat  and  on  tlie  ridge — Nos.  1  and  2,  for  instance,  of  whioli 
I  send  you  samples  from  both  plans  ;  and  Nos.  3  and  ].,  ditto. 
Please  to  test  them,  and  allow  nie  to  advise  you  to  have  both  of 
the  same  sort  cooked  at  the  same  time  for  observation  at  once. 
Perhaps  you  may  also  think  that  the  ridge-system  has  a  knack 
of  producing  them  calculated  to  fill  a  measure,  and  weigh  down 
the  scales  as  well  as  to  produce,  quality,  and  flavour. 

I  should  very  much  like  an  opinion  also,  as  to  what  you 
think  of  the  flavour  of  the  Knight's  ilonarch  Pear,  as  I  have 
something  to  say  about  Pears  some  day.  I  have  had  a  long 
struggle  with  them  to  produce  flavour  ;  and  although  those  I 
send  I  do  not  consider  up  to  the  mark,  still,  for  some  years, 
both  the  Knight's  Monarch  and  other  sorts  were  very  little 
better  in  flavour  than  turnips,  and  the  rector  gave  me  no  hopes 
of  encouragement  that  I  ever  should  produce  them  here  present- 
able for  dessert.  I  know  to  within  an  inch  where  every  root  of 
every  tree  lies,  and  I  have  presented  them  with  three  different 
descriptions  of  soil  in  fourteen  years,  and  the  rector  confessed 
that  we  bad  some  very  good  Hacoii's  Incomparable,  and  some 
first-rate  Marie  Louise  last  season  ;  and  if  I  can  but  produce 
them  with  flavour  this  year,  I  shall  consider  my  experiments  as 
feats  accomplished. 


Tebfuary  10, 1863.] 
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Tlio  Blenlicim  Pippin  is  a  sample  from  an  old  tree  wliidi 
would  soareely  produce  Apples  larger  than  crabs.  I  added  fresh 
life  to  its  constitution  by  taking  out.  a  trench  a  yard  wide  and 
deep  around  the  circumference  of  its  branches,  refilling  with 
rotted  turf  compost,  and  I  thinned  out  its  head.  I  scrape  oil' 
the  loose  bark,  and  soot  and  limo  ■n-.ish  its  bole  and  larger 
branches  every  spring,  and  give  a  thorough  good  soaking  with 
BOO  gallons  of  house-sewage,  just  as  the  fruit  begina  to  swell 
annually.  That  is  the  nsan — or  rather  the  Apple — as  Beau 
Brummel  formerly  said  of  starch. 

The  specimens  of  Cox's  Orange  arc  from  the  young  pyramidal 
tree  which  I  mentioned  in  these  pages  a  short  time  ago.  As 
regards  condition  both  these  Apples  are  a  month  after  their 
aeason,  but  I  wtiuted  you  to  see  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  just  to 
ebow  to  you  what  an  old  tree  can  be  made  to  do,  and  to  induce 
others  who  may  liavo  old  Apple  trees  inclining  to  wear-out,  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  How  I  should  like  to  have  the  handling  of 
80mo  of  the  hoary-headed  moss-grown  trees  in  the  orchards 
of  Devonshire !  What  a  wigging  I  would  give  them  !  Oh, 
that  our  Devonshire  apiarian  friends  would  dip  their  facile  pens 
in  a  little  gall  and  bitterness,  and  sting  a  great  many  of  their 
countrymen  to  action  up  3n  tlie  spot !  So  many  broad  acres,  and  so 
many  comparatively  young  orchards  that  are  there  giving  small 
returns  for  want  of  a  little  exertion  !  And  then,  if  some  of  them 
were  to  retaliate  on  llr.  Woodbury — at  least,  if  they  are  bachelors 
— I  should  rejoic?,  on  account  of  that  poetry,  a  translation  of 
which  he  gave  us  at  page  42,  from  the  German.  —  UrWAEDS 
JiVD  Onwards. 

[The  Knight's  Jlonarch  Pears  are  not  large,  but  of  more  than 
average  flavour.  The  Blenheim  Pippin  as  large  and  as  good- 
flavoured  as  any  we  ever  saw.  The  Cox's  Orange  small,  but 
well  flavoured.  The  Potatoes  all  bear  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  ridge  system  of  growing,  not  only  by  their  superior  size,  but 
oxcellence  of  quaUty, — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


TEEATJIENT  OF  APEICOT  TREES  IN  BLOO:\r. 

Theke  is  a  common  saying  in  this  part  of  the  country  when  a 
person  feels  he  has  to  contend  against  sophistry  in  place  of 
argument,  "Now  don't  throw  dust  in  my  eyes."  I  cannot  help 
feeling  my  friend  Rivera  has  been  dealing  in  dust.  He  is  quite 
fiware  I  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
dry  pollen  to  the  proper  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees, 
and  1  have  even  thought  I  was  at  unnecessary  pains  to  secure  this 
object.  He  will  find  if  he  refers  to  my  article  of  December  30th, 
I  only  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  the  sprinkling  of  Apricots 
occasionally  before  and  during  blooming  might  be  beneficial. 

Now,  I  would  ask.  Supposing  all  the  ventilators  of  your  house 
to  be  open,  and  you  sprinkled  a  tree  all  over  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  or  say  at  breakfast  time,  how  long  would  the  tree 
remain  damp  with  a  dry  wind  passing  through  the  house  ?  Could 
it  possibly  prevent  the  pollen  being  dry  by  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock?  I  know  my  success  in  Apricot  culture  has  been  as 
great  as  any  one  can  boast  of,  but  it  has  not  been  sufllcient  to 
satisfy  me,  and  I  am  anxiously  feeling  my  way  to  comparative 
certainty. 

Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
or  the  hills  of  the  Caucassus,  say  if  the  soil  in  those  localities  is 
dry  as  dust  all  winter,  or  the  trees  entirely  unvisited  by  rain 
during  the  blooming  eeason  ?  If  so,  then  clearly  the  suggested 
experiment  will  result  in  failure,  but  if  confined  to  "  two  trees  " 
it  will  not  be  a  serious  one. 

Let  me  give  my  reasons  for  trying  the  exjierimont  I  suggested, 
for,  remember,  it  is  only  an  experiment  at  present. 

Some  years  ago  I  noticed  three  large  Apricot  trees  full  of 
bloom  in  my  farmyard.  It  rained  with  a  strong  west  wind  almost 
every  day  ;  and  the  trees,  being  trained  to  a  western  aspect,  were, 
of  course,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  showers.  When  it 
was  not  raining  the  sun  often  shone  brightly,  and  I  remarked 
several  times  how  strong  and  healtliy  the  blossoms  were.  One 
day  the  weather  turned  much  colder ;  the  trees  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  as  there  was  a  slight  frost,  I  thought  it  all  over 
with  the  Apricots ;  but  they  never  set  so  thickly  on  those  trees 
before  or  since. 

On  talking  over  the  matter  with  a  clever  old  gardener,  still 
alive,  he  said  he  had  often  remarked  Apricots  set  best  in  change- 
able weather.  I  have  observed  the  bloom  of  trees  which  had 
been  kept  dry  all  winter  had  a  dull  and  weak  appearance,  and 
have  au  idea  that  such  extreme  dryness  is  unnatural ;  but,  of 


course,  tliis  idea  may  prove  incorrect,  and  if  I  prove  it  to  be  so 
you  shall  soon  hear  the  result. 

I  think  tlie  tree  in  a  pot  mentioned  by  JTr.  Rivers  as  standing 
in  a  narrow  house  with  a  Beech  hedge  at  the  back  8  feet 
high,  and  another  in  front  1  feet  high,  proves  very  satisfactorily 
that  Apricot  blossoms  will  stand  a  certain  amount  of  frost,  but 
not,  I  think,  that  they  require  to  be  always  dry.  Such  a  very 
imperfect  protection  would  hardly  insure  the  latter;  nor  do  I 
think  he  is  quite  justified  in  saying,  if  lie  had  lighted  a  charcoal 
fire  in  his  orchard-house,  almost  every  blo?som  would  have  set- 
Had  ho  tried  the  experiment,  and  such  had  been  the  result,  it 
would  have  been  worth  knowing.  1  am  sorry  I  have  no  mora 
positive  information  to  convey  on  this  interesting  subject,  but 
trust  this  gentle  sprinkle  will  "  lay  the  dust." — J.  R.  PuAHSON, 
anlioell. 


THE  PEAE  CEOP   OF  13(52. 

As  you  ask  for  information  respecting  the  Pear  crop  of  1862, 
I  beg  to  ofl'er  you  the  following  observations.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  very  strong  bloom,  and  the  fruit  set  very  thickly  ; 
but  the  cold  and  wet  in  June  and  July  thinned  it  considerably 
The  Pears  did  not  appear  to  grow  till  August  and  September; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  tlie  Pears  and  Apples  grow  so  fast  as  they 
did  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  all  September.  The  soil,  a 
very  retentive  loam,  is  very  cold  and  damp,  and  the  situation  ig 
low  and  damp. 

The  Pears  are  all  grown  against  an  east  wall,  except  the 
Easter  Beurrc,  and  that  is  on  a  west  wall. — E.  Sendall,  Sur- 
nhifjJiam,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Williams'  Son  Chretien. — Crop  very  heavy.  Fruit  mediant 
size,  and  very  good.     Ripe  middle  of  September. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey/. — A  good  crop  ;  delicious  fruit.  Ripe 
beginning  of  October. 

Forelle. — Crop  good,  but  all  the  fruit  that  hung  exposed  were 
mildewed ;  the  others  were  fine  and  delicious.  Ripe  end  of 
October. 

Marie  Louise. — Very  heavy  crop.  Fruit  small  but  delicious. 
Ripe  end  of  October. 

Fondante  d'Avtomne. — Crop  middling.  Fruit  fine  and  very 
good.     Ripe  beginning  of  October. 

Passe  Colmar. — Crop  good.  Fruit  small,  and  the  best  I  have 
seen  for  ten  years.  They  always  mildew  more  or  less.  Ripe 
end  of  November. 

Winter  Nelis. — A  heavy  crop.  Fruit  medium  size,  and 
delicious.  Ripe  very  early,  and  all  done  by  the  second  week  in 
December. 

Bev.rre  Diet. — A  heavy  crop.  Fruit  rather  small,  but  very 
good.     Ripe  middle  of  December. 

Glou  Morcean. — A  good  crop.  Fruit  small,  and  very  much 
mildewed  ;  kept  badly.     Ripe  in  January. 

Beurre  d' Aremberff. — Crop  good.  Fruit  delicious,  medium 
size.     Ripe  throughout  December. 

Easier  Beurre. — Crop  good.  Fruit  very  fine  and  beautiful. 
Ripe  in  December  and  January. 

Beurre  Bono.  —  Fruit  medium  size.  Ripe  beginning  of 
November.     Not  first-rate. 

JVe  Bins  jtleuris. — A  very  heavy  crop.  Fruit  rather  small, 
but  very  good.     Ripe  now. 


NEW   PEAES,    THEIE    VAEYING   MEEIT    ON 

DIFFEEENT  SOILS. 

At  page  7(1  of  The  Joiiiixal  of  Hortici'ltuee,  the  well- 
known  pomologist,  "  T.  R.,"  gives  "s  some  account  of  Huyshe's 
Victoria  Pear,  and  says  he  tasted  it  on  the  1.5th  of  January, 
comparing  it  with  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  and  from  the  com- 
parison he  pronounces  it  ane  of  our  best  sorts.  It  is  curious 
that  the  day  before  I  read  his  notice  I  went  purposely  to  taste 
the  Victoria  grown  by  a  gentleman  near  here.  We  took  Winter 
Nelis  as  our  standard  ;  but  although  the  Victoria  had  the  fine 
flesh,  abundant  juice,  and  melting  qualities  of  one  of  its  parents — 
Marie  Louise,  yet  it  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  acidulous 
piquant  flavour  that  so  much  distinguishes  the  Marie  Louis*, 
and  it  had  not  the  slightest  chance  against  the  Winter  Nelis. 
You  see  "  T.  R."  and  myself  have  chosen  two  Pears  as  our 
standards  of  excellence  not  easily  surpassed  j  and  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Victoria  did  not  rival  the  Winter 
Nelis  J  but  how  it   reached  the  superlative  Josephine  in  one 
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locality,  and  yet  in  another  place  should  be  little  beyond  second- 
rate  in  flayour  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  aa  it  will  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  very  difl'erent  desci  iptione  we  meet  with  of  the 
same  Pear  by  writers  on  pomology. 

As  the  fruit-room  where  I  tasted  the  Victoria  had  not  the 
light  excluded,  it  would  in  a  measure  account  for  the  flavour- 
less state  of  the  fruit  (which  were  aU  ripe  January  30th).  Tet, 
locality,  soil,  and  season  have  such  wonderful  influence  on  the 
flaTOur  and  keeping  properties  of  Pears,  that  I  think  it  well  to 
state  the  fact  of  the  Victoria  being  flavourless  here  this  season, 
that  piu'cbasers  of  fruit  may  understand  that  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  power  of  nurserymen  to  prevent  Pears  sometimes  turning 
out  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  describe  them. 

After  tasting  the  Victoria,  we  tasted  the  Bergamotte  Esperen, 
which  we  also  found  watery  aud  with  little  flavour.  How,  in 
nine  places  out  of  ten  this,  1  think,  would  not  happen  with  this 
sort,  as  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  constant  in  its  fine 
qualities,  and  one  that  bears  profusely.  No  garden  should  be 
without  so  valuable  a  sort,  more  especially  as  it  bears  well  as  a 
pyramid,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  a  quince  I  know  of.  How- 
ever, I  find  that  all  the  Cue-fleshed  late  Pears  will  be  melting, 
juicy,  and  sweet  upon  light,  warm  soils,  but  will  generally  want 
that  high,  rich,  buttery,  and  honied  flavour  which  distinguishes 
some  of  them  upon  heavier  soils  inclining  to  clay. 

The  converse  sometimes  holds  good  with  the  coarser-fleshed 
kinds — a  light  warm  soil  very  often  brings  out  all  their  best 
qualities.  A  striking  example  of  this  I  had  here  this  season  in 
Eouese  Lench,  which  surpassed  all  my  other  sorts  in  luscious, 
honied  sweetness,  and  rich,  melting,  buttery  flavour.  I  should 
say  that  this  sort  is  invaluable  for  light  warm  soils,  being  a  pro- 
fuse bearer  and  keeping  until  now  (February).  It  is  the  latest 
hanger  on  the  tree  of  any  sort  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Even  when  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  one  will  find  the  Iruit  still 
adhering  firmly  to  the  tree — a  valuable  quality  in  exposed 
places,  as  it  is  not  easily  blown  ciT;  and  for  walls  I  think  it  one 
of  the  best  sorts  known.  Of  course,  such  a  late  Pear  would  not 
do  for  the  north  of  London,  and,  perhaps,  not  beyond  Wilts, 
Hants,  Beds,  and  Bucks. 

"T.  E."  sajs  he  thinks  that  the  Victoria  will  supersede  the 
G-lou  Morceau  and  Beurre  Diel.  I  think  with  him  as  to  the 
first;  but  the  second  will  not  be  easily  dethroned  in  some  locali- 
ties on  strong  soils,  although  ou  light  soils  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bold  place  with  the  Victoria.  I  do  not  know  any  Pear  that 
Taries  so  much  with  soil  as  does  the  Beurre  Diel,  nor  any  Pear 
that  h»B  such  a  range  of  the  ripening  period.  With  me  this  season 
it  has  extended  from  November  to  now  (February)  ;  some  fruit 
having  fallen  from  the  trees  ripe,  whilst  others  are  now  in  my 
fruit-room  and  have  no  appearance  of  ripening,  and  possibly  will 
rot  and  be  worthless.  On  a  pear  soil  about  six  miles  from  here 
it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Pears  one  would  wish  to 
possess,  and  although  I  had  my  grafts  of  the  trees  that  bear 
these  most  splendid  fruit — in  all  senses  splendid — yet  mine  are 
not  worth  ijathering. 

Is  "  T.  K."  right,  or  is  it  the  P.  D.  has  made  the  mistake  in 
saying  that  "  the  flavour  of  the  Victoria  is  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Pear  ?"  Should  it  not  be  Princess  ?  (a  little  prematurely 
perhaps).  I  think  the  last  was  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Hujshe 
to  his  third  seedling.  Quite  a  stroke  of  luck  to  obtain  three  such 
Pears  from  the  same  cross,  and  it  shows  how  much  may  be  done 
hy  judicious  selection  of  parents. 

To-day  I  have  again  tasted  Easter  Bergamot,  aud  find  in  two 
specimens  taken  from  the  cold  fruit-room  that  they  are  rich, 
crisp,  and  juicy  ;  whilst  a  third  taken  from  a  warm  cupboard  is 
rich  and  nearly  melting.  The  specimen  described  by  me,  page  29, 
was  fi-om  a  warm  place,  whicli  generally  much  improves  all  late 
Pears.  In  cold  or  clay  soils  this  sort  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
as  "T.  R."  says,  "worthless." 

As  to  Doyenne  Goubault,  the  fruit  from  my  specimen  tree 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual." 
I  received  my  tree  from  Angers,  where  the  sort  was  raised  by 
Goubault,  and  the  description  given  with  it  was,  "  First  quality  ; 
medium  size.  Flesh  rich,  buttery,  and  melting.  Ripe  in  October 
and  December.     Tree  an  abundant  bearer." 

And  now  to  finish  my  long  dissertation,  allow  me  to  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers  a  new  Pear,  called  Vauquelin,  a 
Tery  large  and  beautiful  sort,  with  a  fine,  delicious,  melting, 
and  perfomed  flesh,  which  is  also  rich  and  buttery,  and  just  now 
ripe  (February  2nd).  I  have  as  jet  only  had  two  specimens, 
but  f^om  their  superlative  qualities  I  think  the  sort  will  prove 
one  of  our  best  kinds. — J.  Scott,  Merriott,  Somerset. 


"THE   FLOEIST  AND   POMOLOGIST." 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  pictorial  journal  so  long 
known  under  the  name  of  "  The  Florist "  assumed  a  new  title, 
and  became  "The  Florist  and  Pomologist."  The  increasing 
taste  throughout  the  country  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of 
fruits  called  for  some  more  prominent  recognition  of  this  subject 
in  a  pictorial  form  than  had  previously  been  made ;  and  in  the 
new  pubhcation  the  same  importance  was  given  to  fruits  and 
fruit-culture,  as  to  floriculture. 

The  volume  of  "  The  Florist  and  Pomologist"  for  the  past 
year  is  now  before  us  in  its  beautiful  blue  and  gold  binding,  and 
whether  viewed  externally  or  internally,  we  cannot  but  congratu- 
late the  editors  on  having  produced  a  very  handsome  and  very 
useful  book.  The  plates,  of  which  there  are  twenty-three,  are 
quite  masterpieces  of  art,  and  convey  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Fitoh. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  management  under  which 
the  new  periodical  was  placed,  the  sviccess  of  the  undertaking 
was  complete  from  the  commencement.  We  find  in  the  pages 
of  this  volume  thoroughly  excellent  papers  on  practical  gardening 
by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  aud 
on  all  these  grounds  with  great  pleasure  we  recommend  this 
excellent  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  with  its  two  beautifully  coloured  plates, 
and  sixteen  pages  of  good  practical  gardening. 


COTTON-SEED  CAKE  AS  A  MANURE. 

Allow  me  to  ask  if  any  of  my  co-subscribers  have  tried 
cotton-seed  cake  as  a  manure  ?  and  if  so,  will  they  give  the 
result  of  such  trial  ? 

My  gardener  assures  me  that  it  is  valuable ;  that  from  a  line 
of  Potatoes  on  which  he  put  14  lbs.  of  cotton-cake,  he  obtained 
68  lbs.  of  Potatoes,  while  farmyard  manure  produced  only  33  lbs, 
the  length  of  row  being  the  same  in  both  instances,  and  only 
3  feet  apart.  I  was  induced  to  have  it  tried  through  reading 
a  short  paragraph  in  Mr.  Johnson's  work  on  argricultural 
chemistry.  Naming  the  matter  to  a  friend,  he  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi's  work,  "  How  to  Farm  Profitably." 
This  gentleman  speaks  well  of  it  and  annexes  a  table  drawn  out 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  who  estimates  the  value  of  manure  from  animals 
fed  on  cotton-seed  cake,  at  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  from 
rape  or  linseed-cake.  —  A  Constant  Subscsibee,  Wilnislovi, 
Cheshire. 


WATEE-BAEOMETEE. 


Pekfeciion  is  not  claimed.  No  weather-glass  is  faultless. 
But,  it  is  believed,  that  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are 
more  truthful  than  those  given  by  barometers  in  general  use. 
Its  cost  is  within  the  means  of  working-people.  This  con- 
sideration has  induced  one  who  has  made  experiments  on  what 
is  an  old  principle,  to  make  public  the  results  of  his  experience. 

The  water-barometer  consists  of  two  transparent  vessels — a 
flask  and  a  hyacinth-glass.  The  flask  is  10  inches  high— 5  in 
the  bulb  and  5  in  the  neck.  The  neck  is,  tlu'ough  its  entire 
length,  of  half-inch  diameter ;  the  bulb  being  at  its  greatest 
breadth  3  inches  through.  The  hyacinth-glass  should  be  7  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  of  such  width  as  will  insure 
stability.  In  the  bottom  of  this  lower  glass  there  should  be 
water,  coloured  by  some  dye,  forming  no  sediment.  The  neck 
of  the  flask  should  be  divided  into  40  equal  parts  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  each  on  its  outside,  with  figures  5,  10,  and  so  on  up 
to  40,  20  answering  to  "  change."  This  scale  may  be  made  with 
any  dark  paint  or  varnish,  by  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil.  As 
soon  as  dry,  the  flask  must  be  put  upside  down  into  the  lower 
glass,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the  rim  with  its  end  submerged 
half-an-inch  only  in  the  coloured  water.  The  instrument  is  then 
complete.  The  water  will  rise  up  the  neck  of  the  flask  for  fine, 
and  sink  for  bad,  weather. 

This  barometer  should  be  placed  in  some  room  where  neither 
sunshine,  fire,  gas,  nor  frost  comes.  It  is  but  slightly  sensitive 
to  natural,  but  very  much  affected  by  artificial  heat  or  cold.  It 
will  always  move  with  the  quicksilver,  but  will  often  alter  for  a 
coming  change  when  the  common  weather-glass  is  obstinate. 

In  giving  notice  of  a  storm,  this  water-barometer  acts  very 
correctly.  Fog  does  not  afieot  it.  North  and  east  winds  have 
in  degree,  but  not  in  extent,  the  same  influence  on  this  as  they 
have  upon  the  mercury  glass — they  elevate  the  column.     Rain 
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may  also  fall  from  high  clouds,  or  from  suddenly  condensed 
mist,  witlieut  muc'',  depressing  the  fluid.  The  existence  of 
contrary  currents  of  wind  will  often  interfere  with  the  working 
of  all  barometers.  But,  with  such  exceptions,  this  water-baro- 
meter may  be  dspended  on,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  register  of  its 
movements  carefully  kept  during  the  last  thirty-two  days.  In 
this  table  the  state  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  the  wind  and  the 
temperature,  are  given  in  order  that  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made 
of  the  relative  worth  of  the  water  weather-glass. 

It  should  bo  added,  that  precision  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
glasses  is  very  important.  A  rough  but  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  upper  glass  is  a  common  Florentine  oil-Sask  carefully  cleaned 
out  with  soda.  This  was  found  out  long  ago.  A  more  sensitive 
glass  may  be  made,  and  of  larger  range,  by  contracting  the 
diameter  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  flask's  neck,  and  then 
the  lower  glass  must  be  higher  in  proportion. 

Th-;  flask  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  as  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  depresses  the  column. — F.  Coi'LAND,  Chelmsford. 


Remarks. 


Bright  day 

Wet  day 

Bright 

Light  cloud 

A  dull  day 

Four  hours  light  rain 

Light  rain— High  cloud 
f  In    the    evening    a    very 
■  heavy  gale  set  in  and  con- 
tinued till  the  rooming  of 
the  22nd,  when  the  weather 
moderated 

Very  squally 

(  Quiet  —  Small  shower  at 

I  night 

Foggy 

Cloudy  and  dull 

Bright 

Dull 

Dull— Misty 

Cloudy-Thick 

Gale  all  day 

Fine  at  night— Little  rain 

Bright  day 

Cloudy  and  damp 

Gale  of  wind 

Sunnv 

Cloud'y 

Heavy  and  wind 

.showery 

Damp 

Bright 

Damp 

Cloudy,  but  dry 

Scotch  mist 

Kam  at  night 


FIELD  MICE. 
Tour  correspondent,  W.  Hill,  wishes  to  know  how  to 
destroy  these  troublesome  little  animals  that  are  barking  his 
Hollies.  I  beg  to  offer  him  the  following  suggestions  to  trap 
the  mice : — Bore  a  number  of  lioles  all  over  the  plantations  about 
20  inches  deep,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  tliau  at  the  top ;  these  if 
baited  and  properly  tended  will  catch  great  numbers.  By  all 
means  preserve  the  bam  owls  and  kestrel  hawks,  as  they  live  on 
mice,  and  are  in  no  way  injurious  to  game. — B.  P.  Beent. 


CELEKY  CULTUKE. 

1  NEVER  missed  having  a  crop  of  Celery  yet,  and  my  plan  of 
cultivation  is  very  nearly  that  of  Mr.  Hague's,  though  mstead  of 
plying  the  well- rotted  leaves  and  refuse— the  remains  of  a 
"muck-pie"  liotbed  over  the  roots,  I  place  it  under  them  in 
the  trench,  and  I  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  thirsty  for 
lack  of  house-sewage. 

I  bring  the  plants  up  hardy  from  the  first.  The  mischief,  I 
think,  lies  iu  too  much  coddling  in  the  first  going-off.  Never  let 
them  know  what  bottom  heat  is,  unless  a  few  curiosities  are 
wanted  for  the  first  shooting  parties  ;  and  thin  and  prick  out  in 
time.     Plant  out  with  good  balls  of  earth  attached,  and  injure 


the  foliage  as  little  as  possible.  I  mentioned  some  years  ago  in 
these  pages,  that  I  save  the  Asparagus  haulm  to  shade  them  on 
those  occasions. 

I  am  never  in  liaste  to  mould-up  Celery,  but  allow  it  to  take  a 
good  growth,  and  then  with  a  length  of  tar  cord,  and  giving  it  a 
twist  around  each  plant  from  end  to  end  of  the  trench,  they  are 
placed  bolt  upright  like  a  rank  of  soldiers,  and  the  soil  can  be 
expeditiously  moulded  to  them  without  danger  of  its  penetrating 
to  their  liearts,  which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  it  is  of  very 
little  use  applying  more  liquid  to  them  afterwards. 

The  sort  1  send  is  Coles'  Red.  It  lias  never  had  but  one 
moulding,  for  what  with  the  International  Exliibition,  writing 
about  that  and  other  matters,  the  frost  coming,  and  one  thing 
and  the  other,  moulding  was  afterwards  neglected.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  not  had  one  rotten  or  boiled  stick. 

Our  Aytoun  Castle  Leeks  are  very  good  ;  both  the  former  and 
latter  we  use  continually  as  stewed  vegetables,  and  very  whole- 
some and  pleasant  provisions  they  are  either  with  brown  gravy 
or  white  sauce.  I  cultivate  the  Leeks  in  trenches,  constantly 
plying  them  with  plenty  of  sev^age,  and  mould  them  accordingly 
as  they  grow. — Upwaeds  and  Onwaees. 


PLANTS   OVER  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  plants  growing  iu  long  wooden 
boxes  or  troughs  would  be  injured  if  placed  immediately  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  which  are  carried  round  the  inside  of  the  con- 
servatory ?  The  boxes  would  be  raised  about  one  foot  from  the 
floor. — A. 

[It  will  be  safest  to  put  the  boxes  at  the  distance  of  a  brick  in 
thickness  from  the  pipes,  which  will  alike  prevent  over-heating 
the  boxes,  and  allow  free  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  pipes. 
Of  course,  blocks  of  wood  would  do  as  well,  or  even  better  than 
a  loose  brick.] 

A  FEW  DAYS   IN  IRELAND. 

CAETON. 

This  magnificent  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Dublin  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  May- 
nooth,  so  celebrated  for  its  training  college  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  so  interesting  to  the  antiquary  from  its  ancient 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  so  densely  clothed  with  Ireland's 
evergreen— the  Ivy.  The  splendid  classic  mansion  of  the  premier 
peer  and  only  duke  of  Ireland,  was  designed  by  Biohard 
Cassels,  and  will  long  remain  a  monument,  not  only  of  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  but  of  the  ideas  that  must  have  been  enter- 
tained by  him  of  fitness,  utility,  and  comfort.  In  passing  many 
a  noble  structure,  the  idea  of  magnificence  is  often  lowered  by 
reflecting  that  within  the  walls  so  many  human  beings  pass 
the  mostof  their  working  hours  beneath  the  ground  level,  in 
comparative  darkness,  and  where  scarcely  one  direct  beam  of 
sunshine  can  ever  penetrate.  People  will  begin  to  think  now 
that  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  may  be  the  very  best 
for  keeping  wine  and  ale,  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  for 
securing  the  health  and  promoting  the  cheerful  activity  of  the 
industrious  workman.  It  did  seem  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  noble  peer,  standing  as  lie  ever  does  in  the 
van  as  respects  all  means  of  improvement,  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  from  the  uses  to  which  the  wings  of  the  mansion  were 
chiefly  applied,  his  servants  could  have  access  to  sun  and  air 
equally  with  himself. 

The  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  projecting  wings 
ou  the  garden  front.  With  the  exception  of  a  beatitiful  portico 
in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  front,  and  one  bold  break  besides 
on  each  side,  the  mansion  extends  in  a  straight  line  for  some 
400  feet.  On  the  garden  front  the  lengtli  of  the  centre  of  the 
house  is  220  feet,  mean  breadth  5G  feet,  width  of  wing  on  each 
side  of  this  centre  68  feet,  length  of  each  wing  on  each  side 
S5  feet,  continued  to  alcove  35  feet,  making  120  feet  for  length 
of  each  wing,  and  length  of  garden  front  460  feet,  breadth  of 
each  wing  across  courts  and  main  buildings  121  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  front  is  a  noble  portico,  30  feet  by  18,  with 
a  flight  of  some  six  steps  also  30  feet  in  length.  This  opens  on 
the  left  side  into  the  library  46  feet  by  19J,  and  farther  still  to 
the  left  are  the  reading-room  and  the  Duke's  private  room. 
On  the  right-hand  side  are  the  drawing-room,  35J  feet  by  19i,  a 
good-sized  ante-room,  and  a  very  fine  dining-room,  52i  feet 
in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  24  in  height.     The  left  wing  is 
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chiefly  applied  to  tlie  rooms  necesBary  for  attending  to  very 
euperior  stabling.  The  right  wing  is  chiefly  devoted  to  rooms 
for  the  house-steward,  housekeeper,  kitchens,  &e.  Each  of  these 
wings  has  a  suitable  entrance  at  its  end.  These  two  wings  are 
connected  with  tlu'  centre  by  a  colonnade  or  conservatory  on  each 
eide,  each  4^  feet  by  10. 

If  flower-gnrdtning  were  to  be  attempted  at  all  in  front  of 
each  a  magnificent  building,  it  seemed  to  be  required  that  its 
characteristics  should  be  simplicity,  imiqueness,  and  elegance. 
So  far  as  we  could  judge  from  our  short  visit,  these  have  been 
thoroughly  secured,  and  by  a  mode  not  more  simple  than  un- 
common. Leaving  lesser  matters  out  of  consideration  there  are 
two  grand  features.  First,  four  square  or  parallelogram  gar- 
dens bounded  by  low  Yew  Iiedges,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  tlio 
mansion.  The  first  pair  is  next  the  portico.  The  second  pair  is 
separated  from  tlje  first  by  a  breadth  of  grass  of  GO  feet.  Tliis 
grass  is  extended,  but  wider,  300  feet  on  each  side,  making  with 
the  centre  of  220  feet,  820  feet  in  all.  This  forms  the  Irish  Yew 
avenue — the  second  grand  feature — tlie  trees  standing  60  feet 
apart  across  the  avemio,  and,  tlierefore,  on  one  side  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  farther  boundary  of  the  first  pair  of  gardens,  and 
on  the  other  side  iu  lino  with  the  nearer  boundary  of  the  second 
pair  of  gardens. 

Through  Mr.  James's  kindness  wo  would  have  given  a  large 
plan  of  these  unique  gardenj,  but  have  been  obliged  to  give  a 
very  condensed  one  to  suit  our  page.  With  that  plan,  however, 
and  even  without  it,  our  youngest  reader  may  easily  make  the 
main  outlines  for  himself  by  the  following  simple  details.  Take  a 
straight  line  across  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the  portico,  which 
will  leave  about  17  feet  between  it  and  the  mansion  lor  grass  lawn, 
and  three  clumps  for  flowers  on  each  side.  Then  from  this  line 
take  another  close  to  the  wing,  on  each  side  and  beyond  it,  mea- 
suring altogether  262  feet.  Cross  that  at  the  farther  end,  and 
you  have  a  parallelogram  262  feet  by  220.  Come  back  again  to 
the  line  of  tlie  portico,  and  measure  from  that  line  of  grass  28  feet 
for  gravel.  Take  the  same  width  along  each  side,  and  across 
the  farther  end,  and  thus  you  have  another  parallelogram  less  by 
28  ftet  at  each  end  and  the  sides  than  the  first  one.  Divide  this 
longitudinally  again,  just  opposite  the  portico,  by  another  walk 
of  28  feet,  and  you  have  now  two  equal-sized  parallelograms 
bounded  by  gravel  all  round.  Lay-ofi'  in  the  centre  of  this  piece 
of  ground  longitudinally,  which  we  have  seen  at  first  was 
202  feet,  a  space  of  60  feet  transversely  for  grass,  unless  where 
the  three  walks  pass  througli  it,  and  then  you  will  see  that 
that  grass  avenue  and  the  difl'erent  walks  will  leave  two  paral- 
lelograms next  the  man-ion,  and  two  beyond  the  grass  avenue, 
each  of  which  will  be  68  feet  in  breadth  and  73  feet  in  length. 
As  already  sta'ed,  tlie  Yews  in  the  avenue  are  60  fi-et  ap^rt 
transversely,  the  same  width  of  60  feet  extejiding  for  300  feet  on 
each  side. 

As  described,  each  of  these  parallelograms  would  have  straight 
Bides  but  for  good  reasons.  One  of  the  four  sides  of  each  of  these 
gardens  is  curved  in  the  middle  where  the  entrance  to  each  is, 
which  is  about  5  feet  in  width.  These  entrances  are  from  the 
middle  walk,  and  those  of  each  pair  opposite  each  other.  Even 
at  the  middle  walk  the  straight  square  form  is  maintained  at 
ea?h  end  for  16  feet,  and  is  then  curved  towards  the  centre 
opening,  so  that  the  width  of  gravel  there,  from  one  square  to 
its  opposite  neighbour,  is  36  feet  instead  of  28  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  this  wide  space  next  the  mansion  is  placed  a  massive 
stone  table,  and  in  the  similar  space  farthest  from  the  house 
there  is  a  sundial ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  we  shall 
presently  see.  We  mny  just  state  here  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
same  central  walk,  witli  the  60  feet  of  grass  on  each  side,  is 
en  elegant  fountain  with  lofty  statuary,  and  here  the  grass  is 
Bwept  out  on  each  side  so  as  to  give,  across  the  fountain  and 
gravel,  a  width  of  50  feet. 

The  external  arrangements  of  these  four  parallelogram  gardens 
are  the  same.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  one  side  of  each  of  the 
four  will  abut  on  the  central  avenue  of  grass  of  60  feet  wide,  tiie 
other  three  sides  will  come  against  these  twenty-eight-fcet  walks 
of  gravel.  To  prevent  this  there  is  a, verge  on  these  three  sides 
of  about  a  foot  of  grass.  The  outside  of  each  garden  is  then 
bounded  with  a  beauliful  Yew  hedge  20  inches  in  heigiit  and 
18  inches  across.  A  grass  lawn  8  feet  in  width  separates  this 
hedge  from  a  second  hedge  of  the  same  size  and  equally  well 
kept,  and  then  a  grass  walk  of  about  4  feet  separates  the  second 
hedge  from  the  centre,  devoted  to  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  gardens  is  an  architectural 
pedestal  2  feet  square,  and  3  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by 


euitablo  statuary,  also  3  feet  in  height.  At  each  of  the  four 
outside  corners  of  these  gardens,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
sides — that  is,  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  entraHce  is  situated, 
is  a  pedestal  2  feet  square,  and  40  inches  in  height;  the  pedestal 
being  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  Yew  hedge,  so  as  to  show- 
clearly.  On  these  pedestals  are  beautiful  vessels  in  the  basket 
style,  which  when  we  saw  them,  in  September,  were  filled  with 
•Scarlet  Geraniums  and  other  idants,  and  in  winter  are  chiefly 
filled  with  Box  trees  about  18  inches  in  height.  Whether  for 
summer  or  winter  decoration  the  plants  are  placed  in  small 
suitable  tubs,  and  these  are  slipped  inside  of  the  baskets,  and 
now  we  see  there  was  more  designed  than  mere  variety  of  out- 
line, in  the  widening  of  the  central  walk  opposite  the  entrances 
to  these  gardens.  To  balance  each  garden  and  render  it  uniform, 
there  should  have  been  eight  baskets  instead  of  seven.  The 
eighth  could  not  be  placed  on  the  inner  side,  on  account  of  the 
entrance-opening  ;  but  the  table  in  the  centre  of  one  pair  of 
gardens,  and  the  dial  in  the  other,  come  in  very  nicely  as  a  com- 
promise to  the  claims  of  balancing  and  uniformity. 

These  central  statues,  with  the  lofty  one  at  the  fountain,  the 
dial,  table,  and  twenty-eight  baskets,  gave  a  very  striking,  rich 


appearance  to  the  whole  scene,  increased  as  that  was  by  the 
uniqueness  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  Yew  boundaries.  As  far 
as  we  recollect,  eacli  garden  was  arranged  differently.  The 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  each  was  fi-ee,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
surrounded  with  a  ring  either  of  grass  or  gravel,  and  narrow 
walks  of  one  or  the  other  up  to  it.  Some  of  the  gardens  were 
balanced  in  either  direction.  In  others,  as  the  one  engraved,  this 
had  been  disregarded,  and  the  picture  was  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  instead  of  in  quarters  or  parts.  Whatever  the  ground 
plan,  the  carrying-out  of  the  arrangements  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  the  skill,  culture,  and  taste  of  our  new  friend,  Mr. 
James.  It  would  be  eudless  to  describe  the  planting  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  beds,  especially  without  plans ;  but  three 
features  seemed  to  be  prominent :  First,  the  contrasting  of  the 
larger  beds  with  bright  colours ;  secondly,  the  mixing  of  such 
Geraniums  as  Lady  Plymouth  and  the  old  Scarlet  Variegated 
with  Verbena  venosa,  or  the  Flower  of  the  Day  with  Purple 
King,  which  were  done  to  perfection  ;  and  thirdly,  the  sur- 
rounding the  outsides  of  the  group  with  dotted  pearls — such  as 
having  Verbenas  Purple  King,  Pulchclla,  Manetti,  &c.,  for 
ground  colour,  and  spots  regularly  dotted  witli  Alma,  Flower  of 
tilt  Day,  ic.  ;  or  the  ground  colour  would  be  white,  as  these  Gera- 
niums or  Variegated  Alyesum,  and  the  spots  purple  or  scarlet. 

Before  noticing  the  avenue,  we  may  mention  that  in  front  of 
each  wing  of  the  house  lengthwise  is  a  piece  of  lawn  similar  to 
that  in  front  of  the  main  centre,  then  a  walk  some  8  feet,  and 
lawn^cyond,  going  on  to  the  60  feet  between  the  trees.  This 
Yew  avenue  is  a  grand  feature,  extending  300  feet  on  each  side 
of  these  central  gardens,  aud  the  baskets  in  the  Yew  hedges 
coming  in  a  line  with  these  specimen  Irish  Yews,  making  the 
avenue  altogether  820  feet,  and  backed  by  a  border  of  Hollyhocks 
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and  Dahlias,  and  then  a  row  of  Cedars,  40  feet  apart.  The 
Tews  in  this  avenue  are  10  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  average 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  each  plant  being  a  straight,  well- 
rounded,  massive,  healthy  specimen,  which  carries  much  cultural 
care  and  constant  attention  in  its  appearance. 

The  grandeur  of  this  avenue  is,  if  anything,  heightened  by  the 
ground  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mansion  rising  somewhat 
abruptly  by  a  large  mound  havirg  been  made  there,  which 
conceals  a  drive  leading  to  the  mansion  and  offices.  Besides 
the  fountain  and  the  statuary  already  referred  to  in  the  middle 
walk  of  the  Yew  gardens,  and  which  is  thus  in  the  centre  of  this 
avenue,  colossal  figures  in  bronze  either  are  or  will  be  placed 
near  each  end  of  the  avenue.  Besides  shrubs  at  the  mound 
at  the  side  farthest  from  tlie  Yews,  there  was  a  ribbon-border  in 
front  of  the  shrubs,  beginning  with  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias, 
a  row  of  Crystal  Palace  Dahlia,  then  China  Koses,  then  Kentish 
Hero  Calceolaria,  followed  by  Scarlet  Geranium,  then  Verbena 
venosa,  and  fronted  with  Manglesii  Geranium.  Here  the  row  of 
venosa  was  very  nice,  and  told  weU,  and  the  Kentish  Hero,  an 
old  favourite,  was  the  best  we  have  seen  for  years.  After  having 
had  it  in  grand  perfection,  it  became  so  liable  to  the  black  spot 
with  us,  that  we  were  forced  reluctantly  to  give  it  up. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  lawn  on  this  avenue,  and  far 
beyond  it,  was  in  excellent  keeping,  looking  as  if  it  were  rolled 
every  day.  The  wide  walks  were  clean  and  firm,  and  the  flower- 
beds, notwithstanding  the  rains,  were  in  fine  order,  testifying  to 
a  very  high  style  of  management ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  at  other  times,  not  a  workman  was  to  be  seen  during 
the  forenoon  of  our  visit.  This  last  fact  is  often  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  imagined,  as  far  as  respects  the 
pleasure  of  the  proprietor  and  his  visitors,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  gardener.  Much  may  be  done  by  having  work  near  mansions 
finished  before  breakfast,  so  that  all  may  be  cleared-up  before 
visitors  walk  out.  At  the  farthest  end  of  these  Yew  gardens 
is  a  small  parterre  of  baskets  and  clumps  on  grass,  next 
the  park,  and  in  some  of  these  were  tall  Hollyhocks,  which 
were  all  that  we  would  have  wished  altered  under  the  present 
arrangement.  They  did  look  staring  and  soMtary  against  the 
sky  outline,  or  the  distant  background  of  groups"  in  the  park, 
and  so  different  from  what  they  appeared  in  otiier  places,  with 
a  green  background  behind  them. 

The  arrangements  of  these  Yew  gardens,  besides  their  uncom- 
monness,  seemed  to  secure  three  advantages  :  First,  little  of 
the  flowers  in  the  beds  could  be  seen  unless  from  the  higher 
windows  until  you  came  pretty  close  up  to  the  beds,  and  this 
will  always  enliance  interest  and  pleasui'c ;  second,  the  double 
low  wide  hedges,  and  the  amount  of  grass,  and  the  plants  in 
the  basket  would  give  a  finished  appearance  in  winter,  even  if 
the  beds  inside  were  unplanted  ;  and  in  this  respect  there  would 
be  an  advantage  over  sunk  panels  in  such  a  place  unless  these 
were  carefully  planted  in  winter ;  and  third,  no  flowers,  except 
those  in  the  raised  baskets,  coming  in  prominently  before  the 
eye,  there  would  be  little  but  these  to  divert  attention  from  tlie 
park  scenery  beyond  when  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  it. 

That  scenery  is  very  pleasing  and  attractive,  the  park  being  very 
large,  the  frees  beautifully  grouped,  and  the  woodlands  massive 
and  well  managed.  Thougli  the  surface  when  examined  is  undu- 
lated and  varied,  yet  for  a  great  extent  of  country  the  prevaihng 
features  from  a  distance  are  levelness,  richness,  luxuriance,  and 
abiindance,  with  but  httle  of  the  bold  romantic  pictiu-esque 
which  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Amid  scenery  so 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  level  in  its  beauty,  the  mind  seems  to 
long  for  some  elevated  points  on  which  the  eye  could  repose ; 
and  just  as  if  to  meet  such  a  craving  desire,  there  is  a  high 
tower  at  one  place,  and  a  lofty  pillar  at  another,  which,  for  many 
miles,  form  well-defined  landmarks.  R.  Fisn. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Eheata.— Page  73,  first  col.,  fourteenth  line  from  bottom,  "colour" 
should  be  '■  column."  Page  75,  second  col.,  thirteenth  line  from  end  of 
paragraph,  " bad  cutting  "  should  be  "bud  cutting."  Page  97.  first  col., 
third  line  from  bottom,  "b  "  should  be  "k."  Page  98,  first  col.,  sixth 
line  of  second  paragraph,  "  glass"  should  be  "grass."  Page  99,  first  col., 
twenty-first  line  from  top,  "  track  "  should  be  "  trench." 


GKANT  THOEBURN. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Grant  Thorburn,  of  New 
York,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  Mr.  Thorburn  was  the 
founder  of  the  extensive  seed  establishment  now  known  as 


J.  M.  Thorburn  4  Co.  He  left  Scotland  in  the  year  1794,  and 
after  a  successful  career  of  honourable  industry,  and  a  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens,  with  whom  he  was 
held  in  high  estimation,  he  retired  from  public  life  some  years 
ago.     In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  this  extraordinary 


SOWING  POLYANTHUS   SEED. 

Being  an  ardent  lover  and  successful  grower  for  more  than 
forty  years,  of  that  early  spring  flower,  the  Polyanthus,  I 
thought  a  word  or  two  on  its  cultivation  at  this  season  of  the 
year  might  be  acceptable  to  many  amateurs  who  have  been  un- 
fortimate  in  its  culture,  having  heard  many  persons  say,  "  I 
admire  the  flower,  but  cannot  get  the  seed  to  grow.  I  have 
taken  great  pains  with  it,  placed  the  pans  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
waited  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  yet  no  plants  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  then  have  thrown  them  on  the  dung-heap." 
Kow,  if  they  had  waited  a  few  days  longer  they  would  have  been 
rewarded  for  their  trouble,  as  the  seedlings  seldom  make  their 
appearance  under  six  weeks. 

Others  have  set  theii-  boxes  in  the  sun,  where  in  two  or  three 
hours,  if  the  seeds  had  begun  to  germinate,  their  labour  is  all 
lost,  for  once  dried  in  that  state  they  never  recover ;  but  if  the 
amateur  will  attend  to  the  directions  I  am  about  to  give,  he  will 
find  a  one-shilling  packet  of  seed  will  give  him  two  hundred 
plants,  and  from  that  quantity  he  may  calculate  to  get  from 
twelve  to  twenty  first  and  second-rate  flowers  that  will  not  dis- 
grace a  florist's  stage,  and  the  remainder  be  good  border 
flowers. 

I  generally  sow  my  first  seed  early  in  February,  in  the  front 
of  a  cold  pit,  where  little  or  no  sun  comes  on  them.  These 
produce,  generally,  my  best  and  strongest  plants.  In  March, 
or  earlier,  I  make  my  next  sowing  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady 
border,  making  the  soil  as  fine  as  I  possibly  can  with  a  rake, 
and  sow  my  seed,  taking  great  care  to  put  no  more  fine  mould 
on  the  seed  than  will  cover  the  face  of  writing  paper,  and  put 
on  a  few  small  bushes  or  bi-akes  to  keep  the  wind  from  drying 
the  earl  h,  and  ease  the  water  given  from  the  pot,  as  in  no  instance 
must  the  seed  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Thousands  of  plants  are 
lost  for  want  of  that  precaution.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
plant  the  seedlings  3  inches  apart  in  a  shady  border. — James 
Woods,  Harwich. 


VENTILATION. 

I  NOTICE  in  your  paper  of  the  20th  ult.,  a  letter  from  your 
well-informed  correspondent,  "  D.,  Deal,"  in  which  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  ventilation  in  a  hothouse  he  purposes  buUding, 
without  having  sashes  on  the  roof  to  open. 

I  hare  just  completed  two  vineries  with  a  like  object  in  view ; 
describing  one  will  answer  pretty  nearly  for  both. 

The  house  faces  a  little  to  the  east  of  south.  It  is  75  feet 
long,  16  feet  wide  within,  the  front  from  7  to  8  feet  high,  and 
the  back  wall  from  12  to  13  feet  high.  The  roof  and  front  are 
glazed  with  large-sized  squares  in  iron  bars  on  rafters.  It  is 
well  drained,  and  has  a  flooring  of  concrete  covered  with  20  or 
21  inches  of  soil.  &c.,  for  the  Vines  to  be  planted  in.  The  bed 
of  soil  extends  from  the  back  wall  to  20  feet  in  the  front,  and 
small  arches  under  the  front  wall  allow  the  Vine  roots  to  spread 
in  ail  du'ections.  The  house  is  heated  by  10-inch  drain-pipes 
serving  as  flues ;  the  first  12  feet  from  the  fire,  being  walled 
with  firebricks.  The  house  is  divided  by  a  glass  partition  into 
two  unequal  parts  —  that  nearest  the  fireplace  intended  for 
Vines,  and  the  smaller,  30  feet  long,  for  an  orchard-house  ;  a 
flue  continued  through  the  latter  can  be  used  or  not  as  re- 
quired. A  pit,  with  an  eight-inch  flue  passing  under  it,  laid 
in  broken  bricks,  &c.,  used  for  a  Melon  or  Cucumber-bed,  fills 
up  much  of  the  centre  of  the  vinery.  The  brick  wall  in  front 
shows  about  4  to  6  inches  above  the  soil.  On  this  wall  I  have 
wooden  ventilators  of  8  inches  depth,  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  opening  whatever  in  the  roof,  but  imme- 
diately under  the  top  part  of  the  roof  is  a  row  of  ventilators 
opening  into  the  wall  and  out  again  in  front  under  the  project- 
ing flags  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Generally  in  hothouses  manure  is  laid  on  the  borders,  but 
this  cannot  be  forked-in  more  than  from  3  to  4  inches  deep, 
lest  the  roots  be  injured.  I  was  desirous  of  supplying  mine 
much  deeper,  and  had  round  draiu-tiles  made  20  to  24  inches 
long,  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  with  three  rows  of  holes 
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running  parallel  and  on  one  side  only.  These  I  have  placed  with 
the  holes  downwards,  lest  they  might  become  filled  with  earth. 
The  drains  are  laid  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  from  the  back  wall  to 
the  extremity  of  the  border  in  front,  each  drain  thus  being 
from  36  to  10  feet  long.  Each  junction  of  the  20-inch  pipes 
is  supported  by  a  brick  12  inches  long,  placed  on  its  end,  not  to 
occupy  too  much  room  in  the  border.  These  rows  of  drain- 
tiles  have  openings  to  the  surface  by  junction  tile-pipes  placed 
perpendicularly  at  the  extremities,  and  at  one  or  two  places  in 
the  middle. 

I  had  two  objects  in  view  in  constructing  these  drain-tiles,  or, 
rather,  I  should  call  them  supply-tiles.  I  can  supply  the  roots 
of  my  Vines  with  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure,  and  can  also 
admit  or,  stopping  the  drain  end«,  exclude  the  outward  air. 

If  "D.,  Seal's"  only  object  is  additional  supply  of  air,  I 
would  recommend  drain-pipes  of  10  inches  in  diameter,  as  the  air 
will  circulate  in  greater  quantities  and  more  freely  than  in 
smaller  pipes.  As  his  hothouse  has  glass  only  at  one  end,  a 
good-sized  triangular  window  at  its  upper  corner  would  cause 
much  air  to  circulate  from  the  openings  at  the  bottom  venti- 
lators and  drain-tiles.  I  have  these  windows  in  both  ends  of 
mine. — Edwabd  Swaine,  Crescent,  York. 

[The  arrangement  of  the  flues  we  must  approve  of,  as  they 
are  just  what  has  been  so  often  recommended  in  these  pages. 
Your  mode  of  ventilating  at  top  is  mucli  the  seme  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Fish  as  existing  at  Rockfield,  near  Kells ; 
whether  it  will  be  sufficient  or  not  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  ventilators.  Even  with  the  windows  at  the  end,  a  foot 
opening  would  be  necessary,  unless  a  large  amount  of  air  is 
admitted  througli  the  drain-tiles  that  pass  beneath  the  border. 
This  plan  was  also  adopted  at  Rockfield.  Though  we  approve 
of  this  mode  of  ventilating  at  top,  chiefly  because  the  air  is 
much  mollified  before  entering  the  house,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  a  simple  hinged  ventilator 
at  the  apex  would  be  much  cheaper  than  these  openings  in  the 
back  wall,  coming  out  beneath  a  top  coping.  You  would  also 
find  that  the  mode  of  taking  air  through  the  border  was  prac- 
tised at  the  gardens  of  the  Vice-Secretary,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 
On  the  wliole  we  generally  approve  of  your  arrangements  ;  with 
enough  of  top  air  you  will  be  all  right.] 


HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

I  AH  induced  to  write  this  letter  from  the  observations  made 
in  your  last  week's  Journal  relative  to  the  name  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut. 

The  prefix  "  Horse  "  is  not,  I  think,  as  Gerarde  imagines, 
because  horses  may  have  been  fed  or  physicked  on  the  nut,  or  to 
denote  its  powerful  flavour;  but  from  the  simple  fact  that  at 
erery  joint  in  the  branches  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  a  horse's 
foot,  and  not  only  the  foot  but  the  fetlock-joint,  the  pastern, 
hoof,  shoe,  and  even  the  nails. 

'■  All  persons  whose  attention  I  may  have  called  to  this  fact 
have  expressed  themselves  equally  surprised  at  the  correct  like- 
ness to  the  horse's  leg  and  foot,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
more  generally  known, 

1  have  enclosed  one  that  is  lying  at  hand,  and  although  it  has 
been  cut  ofi'some  time  and  is  not  a  good  specimen,  yet  it  will 
show  you  at  once  what  I  mean. — B.  B. 

[This  illustration  is  a  very  good  one,  and  we  have  others  in 
our  possession  with  a  very  close  pourtrayal  of  the  knee  and  fet- 
lock-joints, pastern,  hoof  with  nails  of  the  shoe,  and  frog;  but 
we  do  not  think  such  resemblance  originated  the  name.  We 
beheve,  as  we  said  last  week,  that  the  term  "Horse"  was  pre- 
fixed by  our  ancestors  to  anything  that  was  a  coarse  resemblance 
of  something  else,  as  "  Horse-radish,"  "  Horse-laugh,"  "  Horse- 
oticumber,"  "Horse-mint,"  " Horse-play,"  &o.— Eds.] 


of  blocks  of  stone.  This,  of  course,  is  done  by  Mr.  McDonald, 
but  the  granite  appearance  is  given  by  the  mixing.  There  is, 
however,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  a  sense  of  regret  as  to  giving 
the  minulise  of  details.  Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in 
asking,  and  in  the  legitimate  way,  through  our  Editors.  Other 
inquiries  have  come  in  a  private  way  desiring  answers  to  be 
given  in  our  serial,  as  to  the  expense  of  granite  polishing, 
and  the  very  minutieo  of  the  treatment  of  those  Vines  so  sum- 
marily Ocalt  with ;  one  gentleman  saying  he  cannot  see  how 
such  severed  Vine-stems  with  merely  a  few  inches  stuck  in  the 
ground,  could  be  made  to  grow  and  fruit  imder  any  ordinary 
treatment.  Of  course  they  had  more  than  ordinary  treatment. 
I  can  pretty  well  see  every  move  that  was  taken,  but  then  I  did 
not  actually  see  the  moves.  No  class  of  men  have  ever  so  freely 
communicated  their  experience  for  the  general  benefit  as  gar- 
deners, and  too  often  with  but  spare  thanks  fur  their  liberality. 
A  friend  told  me  the  other  day,  "  We  are  used  like  an  orange 
— get  well  sucked,  and  then  are  treated  as  the  rind  is."  We  have 
little  of  the  morbid,  and  do  not  believe  we  could  keep  any- 
thing like  a  secret  of  our  own,  if  we  tried  ever  so  much.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the  orange  should  have  the 
privilege  of  squeezing  out  the  juice ;  and  as  Mr.  McDonald  is 
sure  to  see  this,  we  must  leave  the  minutiffi  to  be  dealt  with  as 
he  judges  best. — R.  F.] 


VERBENA  CUTTINGS. 


Is  it  generally  known  that  Verbena  cuttings  will  strike  in  sand 
equally  well  and  quickly  with  or  without  a  second  joint  below 
the  surface  ?  If  not,  it  should  be  made  known,  as  the  number 
of  cuttings  made  available  by  this  means  is  very  much  increased. 
Also,  I  may  state,  that  early  in  October  I  put  a  pan  of  cuttings  in 
in  this  way,  and  although  the  frost  liad  previously  nipped  them, 
they  were  all  well  rooted  at  the  base  of  the  cut  (not  from  the 
joint,  though  that  was  below  the  surface  of  the  sand),  early  in 
December.  They  stood  in  the  greenhouse,  a  cool  one,  without 
any  glass,  &c.,  over  them,  and  the  only  attention  given  was 
keeping  the  sand  moist. — H.  C.  K., Rectory,  Hereford. 

[The  above  fact  is  well  known,  also  that  every  Verbena  joint 
will  make  two  cuttings  by  splitting  the  shoot  through  the  joint ; 
but  it  is  useful  to  remind  people  of  such  things  at  this  season. 
We  thank  you  for  the  hint,  and  we  shall  enlarge  on  it  soon.] 


IMITATION  OF  GRANITE. 

Hating  read  an  account  of  the  result  produced  at  Woodstock 
by  mixing  granite  with  Portland  cement,  I  should  be  obliged 
by  your  informing  me  how  it  was  used,  and  what  gives  the 
appearance  of  stone  to  such  buddings  in  London  as  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  which  is,  I  believe,  only  Portland  cement.  Is 
it  a  wash  of  sand  applied  to  the  last  coat  ? — A  Scbscbibee. 

[The  result  obtained  is  very  different  from  any  mere  covering 
with  cement,  and  then  drawing  the  surface  into  the  resemblance 


ICE-HOUSES  AND  ICE-EEEPING. 

Hating  had  some  experience  in  ice-houses  and  ice-keeping, 
perhaps  that  experience  may  be  of  use  to  some  o(  your  readers. 

I  have  assisted  in  filling  several  large  ice-houses — those  built 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  form  of  an  egg  with  brick  and  stone, 
which  must  have  at  least  from  400  to  600  lbs. ;  and  it  was 
only  in  certain  seasons  that  the  ice  kept  longer  than  August, 
even  when  none  was  taken  out  for  use — partly,  I  think,  because 
I  they  were  not  large  enough.  It  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  one  here,  and  which  was  done  away  with  owing  to  alterations 
which  were  made  on  the  ground  near  it. 

Seeing  the  failure  uf  the  expensive  brick  and  stone  one,  my 
employer  was  determined  to  try  one  of  the  form  that  the  Cana- 
dians used,  made  of  wood.  It  was  put  up  exactly  according  to 
plan  and  specification,  and  cost  somewhere  about  £40  or  £50. 
It  held  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  Scotch  cartloads.  It  certainly 
kept  ice  better  than  the  old  one,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  full 
supply. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  this  house  was  a  long  hole  26  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  deep — in  fact  it' was  the  first  hole  made  for 
the  Canadian  ice-house ;  but  the  sides  slipped  in  before  the 
framework  could  be  put  in,  and  it  was  thought  the  best  and 
easiest  way  to  make  another,  where  only  two  sides  of  the  hole 
had  to  be  dug.  Previous  to  its  falhng-in  a  drain  had  been 
made  to  take  away  the  water,  and  three  feet  of  sandstones  had 
been  put  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 

After  filling  the  ice-house,  and  having  plenty  of  ice,  we 
smoothed  down  the  sides  of  this  hole,  and  filled  it  with  ice,  flunk- 
ing it  would  supply  the  demand  throughout  the  summer  and 
reserve  that  in  the  ice-house  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  stack 
supplied  all  the  demands  of  the  family,  and  we  had  ice  there 
when  it  was  all  done  in  ihe  house.  We  kept  filling  both  for 
five  years  with  the  same  results,  until  the  wood  of  the  bouse 
was   completely  rotten,  and  which  would  have  required  to  be 
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renewecl  ajrain  in  that  short  time.  Bat  for  these  ten  yeara  paat 
we  have  h  id  abundance  for  the  cook,  butler,  and  dairymaid  all 
the  Slimmer.  We  have  now  at  least  thirty  cartloads,  and  last 
year  the  same. 

The  hole  when  empty  holds  170  or  180  cartloads,  but  80  or 
100  cartloads,  in  addition  to  what  was  remaining  in  it,  have 
SUeil  it  for  some  years  past. 

Thecart?  are  not  large,  or  rather  they  are  not  loaded  with  more 
than  what  lies  easily  on,  as  we  have  only  10  yards  to  cart  it 
from  the  pond  to  the  stack.  Two  carts  are  used,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  men  fill  the  hole  in  a  day.  The  carts,  when  the  ice 
comes  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  are  driven  over  the  top  of  it, 
and  eight  or  ten  men  are  kept  breaking  it  with  wooden  mallets. 
When  the  ice  is  so  high  tliat  the  horse  cannot  get  up,  it  is 
thrown  up  with  shovels  as  high  as  it  can  be  raised,  and  then 
covered  over  with  straw  laid  on  about  2  feet  thick,  in  bunches 
and  made  a  little  smooth  ;  a  few  straw  ropes  are  thrown  over 
this,  and  these  ropes  are  tied  to  a  piece  of  stick  at  each  side  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  away  the  straw.  Both  the 
ice-house  and  stack  are  in  a  plantation  shaded  from  the  sun 
with  large  trees.  The  soil  is  a  wet,  cold,  clayey  gravel.  When- 
ever I  see  frost  set  in  I  remove  all  the  straw  from  the  old  ice, 
and  clean  all  the  ground  about  it,  that  the  soil  may  be  all 
hardened  by  the  frost.     This  enables  us  to  keep  the  ice  clean. 

Had  I  been  disposed  to  enter  into  the  theoretical  principles 
of  ice-keeping  and  to  spin  a  long  roundabout  article  on  the 
construction  of  ice-houses,  ventilation,  ic,  I  had  here  a  good 
opportunity,  but  I  think  it  of  more  use  to  keep  to  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  from  what  I  have  observed  here,  if  ever 
I  were  asked  the  beat  way  to  keep  ice,  I  should  reply.  Let  it 
be  kept  in  any  such  hole  as  I  have  described  where  there  is 
drainatje  to  take  away  the  water,  shaded  with  trees  if  possible ; 
or  add  more  straw,  for  drainage  could  not  be  had  then  on  the 
surface ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  get  in, 
as  it  has  nearly  all  to  be  thrown  up  w-ith  shovels,  whereas  in 
the  hole  a  comparatively  small  quantity  is  required  to  be  thrown 
up  with  the  shovel. 

The  pond  from  which  we  procure  the  ice  contains  a  superficial 
surface  of  1000  yards.  When  the  ice  is  i  inches  thick  that  on 
the  pond  fills  the  stack,  which  gives  us  the  above  number  of  cart- 
loads—170  or  180.  On  one  occasion  we  had  a  fall  of  snow  of 
about  3  inches,  which  was  partly  wetted  and  then  slightly  frozen 
again  on  the  top  of  the  thick  ice,  wlien  130  cartloads  were  only 
required ;  as  more  could  be  laid  on  each  cart,  the  half-melted 
snow  causing  it  to  lie  better  on  the  cart.  Thus,  in  order  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ice  put  into  a  stack,  much 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  cart  and  the  state  of  the  ice.  A 
thousand  yards  4  inches  deep  give  us  111  cubic  yards  of  solid 
ice  to  put  into  our  stack,  and  this  supplies  all  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  no  less  quantity  need  be  attempted  with  any- 
thing like  success.  I  would  say  that  in  England,  where  the 
temperature  during  the  year  is  higher  than  here,  it  would  take 
20  or  30  cubic  yards  more  to  be  secure  against  all  contingencies. 
— Alex.  Sheaeee,  Tester. 


determine  what  it  is  intended  to  represent.  If  single  organs 
are  worth  figuring  at  all  they  should  be  done  on  a  scale  which 
enables  every  detail  to  be  shown — as,  for  instance,  the  section  of 
a  flower  three  or  four  times  the  natural  size,  showing  the  pistils, 
the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  and  the  apicular  anthers.  Then 
there  might  be  a  section  of  an  achene  exhibiting  the  situation  of 
the  small  embryo  in  the  large  mass  of  albumen  :  these  would  be 
illustrations  at  once  instructive  and  valuable;  but  those  that 
are  given  on  the  plates  might  just  as  well  not  be  there.  The 
figures  of  the  plants  themselves  are,  however,  unexceptionable. 

The  botanical  part  of  the  letterpress  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Boswell  Syme,  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster  Hospitals.  Mr.  Syme  is  well  known  in 
botanical  circles  as  an  accomplished  British  botanist,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task  in  the  first  Number  of 
this  re-issue  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation.  He  has  evi- 
dently entered  on  the  work  with  all  his  might,  and  he  has  per- 
formed it  most  ably.  Mrs.  Lankester  takes  the  popular  and 
historical  portion,  and  she  furnishes  some  agreeable  information. 

The  work  is  arranged  on  the  Natural  System,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  British  botanical  literature. 
The  Number  before  us  contains  twenty-four  plates  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Kanuuculacea'. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GABDEN. 
Befoue  the  general  routine  of  cropping  commences  mark  out 
all  the  divisions,  so  that  two  crops  of  the  same  sort  may  not 
follow  each  other.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  label  every  crop  when 
sown  or  planted,    so  as  to  refer  to   afterwards.     Callage,  fill 
up  any  vacancies  in  the  autumn-plantation  ;  also,  make  fresh 
plantations  of  the  autumn-sowing  if  necessary.     Old  Cabbage- 
ground  which  has  been  under  sprouts  since  last  August  will  now 
become  available  for  other  purposes.      Where  plenty  of  Cole- 
worts  have  been  provided,  some  of  the  latest  of  the  July  sowings 
will  supply  their  place   and  stand  over  for  early  Cabbage.    Old 
Cabbage-ground  should  be  trenched  and  pretty  well  manured, 
as  the  Cabbage  is  a  scourging  crop.     The  gener.il  system  is  to 
follow  with  a  second  sowing  of  Peas,  the  Peas  in  their  turn  being 
succeeded  by  Celery-beds,  and  this  course  prepares  again  for  any 
of  the  Brassica  family.      Cavlljlowers,  those  under  hand-glasses 
and  in  frames  must  be  fully  exposed  during  the  present  mild 
weather,  or  they  will  button-off  in  the  spring.     Sow  seed  on  a 
south  border  to  succeed  the  autumn-sowing.     If  any  have  been 
potted  they  may  now  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  putting  five 
strong  plants  under  each  hand-light.     See  that  the  spring-sown 
do  not  "draw;  "if  raised   on   heat,  let   them  be  pricked   out 
betimes.     Celery,  sow  seed  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  heat  to 
produce  plants  for  an  early  crop.     A  portion  of  the  old  may  be 
taken  up  to  check  running  to  seed,  and  laid-in  by  the  heels  very 
deep.     Garlic  and  Shallots,  where  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  stiff, 
they  should  now  be  planted,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.     Plant 
in  rows  at  G  inches  apart.     Lettuce,  those  in  frames  must  have 
the  glasses  off  them  day  and  night  while  the  weather  continues 
so  mild  as  it  is  at  present.     Make  a  sowing  on  a  south  border  to 
succeed  the  autumn-sowing.     Feas  and  also  the  Beans  sown  in 
pots  or  boxes  to  be  hardened  by  degrees  in  the  cold  frames,  pre- 
paratory to  transplanting   to  the  open  ground.     Itlmbarh,  pots 
may  now  be  placed  over  the  roots  and  covered  with  dung  or 
leaves.     Spinach,  a  small  sowing  of  the  round  sort  may  be  mada 
between  the  rows  of  early  Peas. 

FLOWEE  GAEDEN. 
The  plans  for  the  coming  season  of  gaiety  should  now  be  fully 
settled.  All  alterations  should  now  be  carried  out  without 
delay.  Now  is  a  fine  time  for  the  formation  of  beds  for  Bour- 
bon, China,  and  Tea-scented  Roses.  These  classes  of  Koses  will 
bloom  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  To  have 
them  in  perfection  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  soil  out  of  the  bed 
latter  days  made  as  great  progress  as  the  science  itself ;  and,  we  1  foot  deep,  and  to  fill-up  with  rotten  dung.  Tread  it  firm  as 
certainly  expected  to  have  seen  these  dissections  treated  somewhat  the  bed  is  fiUed-up  ;  place  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  on  tlie  rotten 
after  the  style  of  Fitch  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  and  by  dung,  and  plant  in  the  usual  manner.  Prepare  the  Kanun- 
many  of  the"  continental  artists,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  and  cuius  bulbs  for  planting  by  removing  all  small  roots.  These 
contracted  manner  of  those  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance.  Plates  ii.  and  iii.,  in   which,  with  the  exception  of  a 


NEW  BOOK 

JSnalish  Botany ;  or  Coloured  Figures  of  British  Plants.  Third 
Edition.  Edited  ly  John  T.  Bostvell  Syme,  F.L.S.,  cfc,  tirith 
Popular  Description!!,  hy  Mrs.  Lankester.  London  :  Hard- 
wicke. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  the  work  long  known  as  "  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,"  with  additional  plates  of  the  species,  or  forms 
of  species,  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  last  edition  was 
published.  In  addition  to  the  figures  of  the  plants  themselves, 
some  of  the  plates  are  furnished  with  new  dissections  of  the 
•floral  organs,  and  the  fructification  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  should 
have  expected  to  see  illustrations  of  a  more  modern  character 
than  those  that  are  adopted.     Botanical  illustration  has  in  these 


■fruit  and  a  stamen,  all  the  other  figures  are  of  the  natural  size; 
a  single  flower  no  larger  than  those  better  represented  on  the 
panicle,  a  calyx  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a  figure  which 
even  a  pocket  lens  is  no  assistance  to  enable  the  uninitiated  to 


should  be  immediately  planted  by  themselves,  and  as  but  few 
will  bloom  the  coming  season,  they  will  gather  strength  and  size 
for  the  next.  In  arrangement  diversify  the  colours  as  much  as 
possible,  and  as  there  is  such  a  great  diversity,  the  character  of 
which  is  now  described  in  most  catalogues,  it  renders  the 
amateur's  task  comparatively  easy.     See  to  even  small  plants 
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being  secured  Bgainst  wiml,  for  these  are  often  injured  by  being 
blown  about,  especially  if  recently  transplanted,  and  a  email 
stake  and  a  few  minutes'  work  would  prevent  the  mischief. 

FRUIT  aVRDKN. 
If  unv  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done,  let  this 
be  attended  to  without,  further  loss  of  time,  and  see  that  trees 
exposed  to  wind  are  securely  staked.  Take  every  opportunity 
of  pushing  forward  pruning  and  nailing.  The  extreme  mildness 
of  the  present  season  will  induce  an  early  bloom  on  fruit  trees. 
Fasten  the  spray  of  evergreens,  beech  branches,  or  spruce  fir,  or 
suspend  straw  ropes,  &c.,  in  front,  as  in  all  probability  we  shall 
have  winter  in  March  or  April,  and,  the  more  retarded  wall 
trees  are,  the  greater  chance  will  there  be  of  a  crop.  Watch  the 
smaller  kinds  of  fruit  trees— as  Gooseberries,  &c.,  and  if  liable  to 
■have  their  buds  eaten  by  birds,  dust  them  frequently  with  soot 
and  lime. 

OEEEUnOTJSE   AJTD  CONSEKTATOET. 

Select  young  plants  of  Boronias  and  other  New  Holland 
plants,  and  give  them  a  good  shift.  They  delight  in  good 
fibrous  heath  soil  in  a  rough  state  with  a  good  portion  of  sharp 
sand  and  rubble  or  stones,  with  charcoal  placed  over  the  drain- 
age and  some  good-sized  pieces  placed  among  the  soil  as  the 
potting  proceeds.  The  plants  now  potted  to  have  the  bloom 
picked  off  as  it  appears,  and  the  shoots  duly  stopped  as  they 
make  their  future  growth.  Select  the  Heaths  that  require  fresh 
potting  and  treat  tliem  as  advised  for  the  Wew  Holland  plants. 
STOTE. 

Commence  the  application  of  more  heat  in  moderation.  Make 
use  of  the  syringe  every  fine  morning  pretty  freely,  except  on 
those  plants  that  are  in  bloom.  Select  some  of  the  best  young 
plants  of  Euphorbia,  Brunsfelsia,  Jatropba,  Eondeletia,  &c., 
and  place  them  in  bottom  heat.  Cut  back  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima,  Kranthemums  of  sorts,  Justicia  coccinea,  &c.  Shake  out 
and  pot  in  good,  open,  Ebrous  loam  half  decayed,  with  some  sand 
and  charcoal,  the  tubers  of  Gloriosa  superba,  and  place  them  in 
bottom  heat.  No  water  to  bo  supplied  to  the  tubers  until  they 
tave  commenced  their  growth.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  very 
curious  plant  when  well  cultivated.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
Orchids  now  commencing  their  growth,  and  see  that  there  is  no 
water  from  drip  lodging  for  any  length  of  time  between  tbo 
partly-un folded  foliage  and  partly-formed  pseudo-bulbs.  Syringe 
with  "tepid  water  the  sides  of  the  baskets,  blocks  of  wood,  &c., 
<hat  have  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  ^Erides,  Sareanthus,  Stan- 
liopeas,  &o.,  suspended  or  growing  on  them. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Shift  those  Petunias  and  Verbenas  into  larger  pots  from 
which  cuttings  are  to  be  taken  for  the  next  two  months.  Make 
a  sowing  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  place  it  in  a  hotbed.  Sow 
also,  in  a  mild  hotbed  some  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  and  other 
half-hardy  annuals.  Give  abundance  of  air  at  all  favourable 
times,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  air  of  the  pits  and  frames  as 
dry  as  possible.  Water  sparingly  here  at  present,  not  using 
any  if  the  plants  keep  healthy  without  it.  W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEX. 

FOK  general  matters  see  last  week.  Took  occasion  of  a  dry 
morning  to  wheel  a  little,  as  it  is  very  undesirable  to  make  work 
whilst  doing  work.  We  have  often  seen  a  wheelbarrow  taken 
over  a  nice  walk,  and  with  a  dirty  wheel  too,  and  the  necessary 
cleaning-up  wasted  more  time  ten  times  over  than  the  carrying 
the  material  in  a  basket  would  have  required.  Trenched-up 
ground  where  there  had  been  two  wide  beds  of  Celery  ;  the  space 
having  been  previously  occupied  as  temporary  beds  for  bedding 
plants.  Trenched  or,  rather,  ridged  it  across  that  the  dung  at 
bottom  might  be  spread  equally  all  over  ;  but  to  our  mortifica- 
tion found  that  the  bedding  plants  and  the  Celery  plants  bad 
pretty  well  eaten-up  every  particle  we  had  given  them.  To  do 
this,  a  large  part  of  one  bed  had  to  be  taken  up  with  good 
roots,  set  closely  together,  and  earth  trundled  on  to  the  necessary 
height.  We  sometimes  set  in  earth,  water  a  little,  and  then  pack 
to  the  top  with  litter.  If  taken  up  late,  and  not  watered  well, 
the  heads  will  be  apt  to  bolt.  We  are  sorry  that  so  many  were 
disappointed  with  Celery  this  season.  We  do  not  think  we  have 
had  five  bad  heads  since  September,  and  almost  the  whole  was  the 
Dwarf  White  Incomparable,  which,  if  it  is  15  inches  in  height, 
will  give  you  12  inches  fit  for  table,  and  is  just  the  sort  for  the 


amateur  and  cottager,  as  it  needs  so  little  room.  We  had  four 
and  five  rows  across  in  beds  about  l  feet  wide.  No  Celery  can 
be  crisper  or  sweeter,  thougli  of  course  you  do  not  make  your 
friends  astonished  by  looking  at  huge  mounds  and  pl'int^ 
!  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  as  thick  in  diameter  as  a  i.ian's 
thigh,  and  with  no  such  wondrous  hearts  after  all.  There 
were  a  few  grubs  on  the  leaves  which  were  picked  olf,  and  soot 
and  a  little  resinous  sawdust  thrown  over  the  plants  to  prevent 
the  fly  depositing  more  of  its  eggs.  Have  sown  for  the  first 
crop  ;  have  sown  other  years  before  Christmas,  and  had  no  run 
heads.  The  mere  time  of  sowing  has  little  to  do  with  it ;  that 
is  solely  the  result  of  checking  the  plant  before  planting-out, 
and  giving  it  anything  but  natural  treatment  afterwards.  Sowed 
more  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  heat,  a  few  Broad  Beans  under 
cover,  and  some  tender  herbs  for  flavouring,  as  Basil  &c.,  reserv- 
ing the  general  sowing  until  March  and  April.  Stirred  the  soil 
among  young  plants,  and  gave  plenty  of  air  to  CauliUowers,  &c., 
to  keep  them  hardy. 

FEUIT    OABDEN. 

Gave  a  little  water  to  Figs,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened  gradually ;  and  the  general  work,  outside  and  mside, 
the  same  as  last  week,  taking  every  chance  to  syringe  the  walls 
with  soapsuds,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  and  a  handful 
of  salt  to  the  score  of  gallons,  which  helps  to  keep  the  trees  free 
of  green  moss  and  lichens.  Potted-ofi'  a  few  Melon  plants. 
ORNAMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Outside  and  inside  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Brought  a 
few  small  Fuchsias  from  a  cool  shed,  where  they  can  be  for- 
warded in  a  little  heat ;  will  introduce  some  larger  ones  as  soon 
as  room  can  bo  found.  At  present  the  plants  are  dry  rather 
than  damp,  but  not  dust-dry  j  syringed  them  overhead ;  will 
finish  pruning,  so  that  they  shall  break  near  home.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  make  large  plants  of  last  season's  cuttings  they 
should  have  a  bottom  heat  of  70°,  and  a  top  heat  of  froui  55  to 
60=.  The  great  work  of  the  week,  besides  attending  to  necessary 
waterin"  and  cleanliness,  has  been  potting-off  Variegated  Gera- 
niums that  were  standing  too  thickly  in  boxes,  examining  the 
old  plants  which  had  been  treated  on  the  faggot  system,  put- 
ting in  cuttings  of  new  and  fine  kinds,  and  going  right-ahead 
with  Verbena-cuttings,  putting  them  chiefly  m  half-circle- 
drain-tiles,  with  a  thin  piece  of  clay  at  each  end,  and  setting 
them  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  with  2  or  3  inches  of  dry  ashes  over 
them,  and  the  help  of  a  water-pipe  in  front.  At  this  season,  with 
iust  a  skifi'  from  the  syringe  on  a  sunny  day,  tliey  will  need  no 
shading.  This  is  one  of  the  best  modes  we  have  tried,  except 
plantiu"  the  cuttings  out  at  once  into  beds,  and  for  this  we  have 
no  bed°at  present  at  liberty,  and  besides  we  would  prefer  doing 
it  in  the  beginning  of  March,  instead  of  the  beginning  of  February. 
Those  put  in  tiles  now-say  three  plants  to  10  inches— wdl  afford 
cuttings  by  that  time.  Some  may  like  to  try  the  bed-system  and 
this  is^iow  we  used  to  do  it :  Make-up  a  bed  of  leaves  or  durg, 
or  whatever  can  be  had,  that  will  raise  a  bottom  heat  ot  from  80 
to  85".  Firm  the  surface,  place  on  it  a  couple  of  inches  of  rotten 
dung  or  leaf  mould  ;  then  riddle  some  rough  sandy  loam  through 
a  half-inch  sieve.  Keep  the  rough  riddlings,  mix  that  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  rough  decayed  leaf  mould  ;  make  level,  and 
then  sieve  1  i  or  2  inches  more.  Cover  this  with  the  fine  sod-if 
not  sandy,  add  enough  to  make  it  gritty  and  open-and  make  this 
also  2  inches  in  thickness;  beat  down  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  sand  thrown  over,  and  gently  pressed.  Then  stick  in  the  cut- 
tings  with  a  bodkin-dibber,  or,  as  Mrs.  Bird  does  her  Calceo- 
larias, putting  the  cuttings  1  inch  apart  in  the  row,  and  2  mches 
from  row  to  row  ;  water";  keep  close ;  give  a  Uttle  an-  at  back  at 
night,  if  only  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  shade  a  little 
iu  bright  sunshine,  when  a  skiff  from  the  syringe  would  not 
prevent  the  cuttings  perspiring  too  much  ;  give  air  by  degrees 
as  the  roots  are  formed ;  and  by  May  you  will  have  fine  strong 
plants  with  roots  hanging  in  the  leaf  mould,  and  which  may  be 
taken  to  the  beds,  and  scarcely  feel  the  moving.— R.  F. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Smith  &  Simons,  Glasgow.- C««HraZ  Guide  a„d  Descriptive 
Seed  Catalogue.  „     ,     ■     i,       ? 

Robert  Parker,  Tooting,  S.-Catalogue  ofAgru-AI,^a1, 
Floioer,   and    Vegetable    Seeds,    Fruit    Trees,   Aew   and    Mare 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Maresfield,  VokSeU.— Catalogue  of  Seeds 
with  an  Appendix,  comprising  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  S[c. 
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Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill.  —  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Florists'  Mowers,  and  List  of  Vegetable  and  Floivey  Seeds,  Jfc. 
1863. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
London,  W.  C. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Shrub,  Tree,  and 
Kitchen  Qarden  Seeds. 

A.  Stansfield  &  Sons,  Todmorden. —  Catalogue  of  Stove,  Green- 
hoicse.  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British  Ferns. 

Charles  Turner's  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
the  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Farm.     Slough,  1863. 

W.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Flower  Seeds,  1863. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Upton  Nurseries,  and  106,  Eastgate 
Street,  Chester. —  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Sfc. 
1863. 


Genityllis  TDLiPiFERAC7^7i07-(i7nus).— This  is  theHedaromatulipiferiim. 
The  culture  of  it  i&  very  2asy,  being  the  same  in  every  respect  as  that  ol 
Epacrises  all  the  year  round. 

Ckntaurea  CANDiDissrMA  (C  7F.).— Centaurea  candidissima  is  the  lest 
ribbon-burder  white-leaved  plant  yet  known,  and  it  has  no  other  name  in 
the  plant  lists.  No  seeds  of  it  have  been  offered  yet  for  sale  as  far  as  we 
can  learn. 

Conifers  (P.  £.).— Ton  mistake  the  question.  All  the  hardy  Conifers 
would  feather  down  to  the  ground  wilh  their  brancbts  if  they  were  treated 
lor  that  way  of  growth  from  the  seedling  state.— D.  B. 

Furnace  for  Gkeenhouses. — I  have  built  a  furnace  as  recommended  by 
*' J.  S."  in  your  issue  of  November  11th,  but  find  that  the  flue  does  not  draw 
well  in  thick  muggy  weather.  "J.  S."  will,  therefore,  oblige  if  he  will 
state  what  sized  iiue  should  bt^  used,  as  it  is  just  possible  mine  may  be  loo 
large,  biing  12  inches  by  8.  .My  house  is  17  feet  by  12,  and  the  flue  is 
covered  with  two-inch  flags  and  plastered  inside.  Furnace  16  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  square.     Should  the  lire  always  be  lighted  at  the  top  \-~ 


J.  B. 


■We  shall  have 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blioht  [E.  G.  lf.).~It  is  no  fungus  which  has  attacked  your  Orange 
trees,  &c.,  but  the  common  aphides  or  green  fly.  Fumigation  and  syringing 
wUl  destroy  them,  and  they  will  be  kept  away  by  more  moisture  and  a 
freer  admission  of  air.  Some  iojury  to  the  roots  of  your  cyclamens 
causes  the  abortive  flowers. 

Soapsuds  (J".  C.  £.).— Filtering  the  suds  through  earth  may  be  effected 
either  by  ascent  or  descent,  as  is  fully  explained  in  the  pamphlet  published 
at  our  office,  entitled  "  Muck  for  the  Many."  Some  of  the  fertilising  parts 
of  the  suds  would  be  detained  by  the  earth.  We  u:e  soapsuds  unfilttred 
as  a  manure.  You  can  have  the  Journal  direct  from  our  office,  free  by 
post,  by  prepaying  Yii,\d.  for  one  year,  or  8*.  ScL  for  six  months. 

Kobe  Cuttings  (C.  R.,  SI.  /res).— The  only  practical  direction  that  can 
be  given  about  cuttings  "of  the  old  wood  of  the  previous  season  ''  is,  that 
it  will  not  come  frnm  cuttings  *'now  in  the  open  air  in  spring  out  of  doors.'' 
But  there  is  an  easy  way  of  riioting  now  all  the  young  woud  of  all  the 
prunings  of  all  kinds  of  Roses,  and  that  is  to  graft  on  six-inch  lengths 
of  Kose-shoots  ;  and  the  roots  of  any  sort  of  Kose  are  just  as  good  lor  this 
mode  of  propagation  as  the  roots  of  Dog  or  Manetti  Stocks,  as  the  graft 
aiust  be  planted  so  deep  as  to  bury  the  grafted  parts  just  2  inches  below  the 
surface,  so  as  to  have  the  top  bu.i  of  the  graft  just  within  the  soil  and  no 
more.  Then  roots  come  from  the  grafts  themselves  before  the  summer  is 
over,  and  the  rootstocks  may  tlicn  be  cut  off  for  fear  of  making  suckers. 
All  this  grafting  can  be  done  at  home  by  the  fireside,  and  such  grafts  if 
put  into  a  box  or  basket  in  damp  sand,  will  keep  three  weeks  without 
being  planted  out,  if  the  weather  be  bad.  Every  three-inch  bit  of  Rose 
growth  of  last  fummer  will  thus  graft  if  ripe  and  having  an  eye  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  graft,  an  eye  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  graft, 
and  one  or  more  eyes  between  the  two.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  waste 
an  inch  of  the  pruning  of  a  good  Kose,  if  it  is  pruned  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Which  Wood  is  BIost  Vai,u.ielk!  (/.  T.  P.).— This  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  answered  without  knowing  the  locality  where  it  is  to  be  grown, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  reqnired.  In  some  places  the  wood  of  the 
Poplar  would  be  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Oak.  Tour  question  reminds  us 
of  the  following  extract  from  an  .imencan  volume  published  at  New  York 
in  1775,  and  cntitUd  "  Legend  of  the  Tree  of  Life :"— "Trees  and  woods 
have  twice  saved  the  world— first  by  the  ark,  then  by  the  cross ;  making 
full  amends  for  the  evil  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Paradise,  by  that  which  was 
borne  on  the  tree  in  Golgotha." 

Spring  Cctiings  of  Variegated  Geraniums  {Country  Curate).— Yoa 
are  wrong  on  two  very  essential  points.  Y'ou  water  the  spring  cuttings  of 
the  whitest  and  more  soft  kinds  of  Variegated  Geraniums  "  every  three  or 
four  days  according  to  the  weather  ;  "  but  one  watering  in  three  weeks  in 
February  and  March  is  often  all  they  can  bear  in  a  moist  propagating-bed. 
We  have  struck  those  you  name  by  the  hundred  without  ever  giving  the 
soil  in  the  pots  a  drop  of  waler,  but  only  a  little  damping  with  the  syringe 
in  the  afternoons  of  very  sunny  days  in  March.  The  next  error  is  setting 
the  cutting-pans  "  for  a  week  or  ten  days  on  a  shelf  in  a  propagiting- 
house,"  where,  by  the  way,  they  would  root  without  watering  later  in 
the  spring.  Try  I'hem  thus":- Cut  very  close  below  the  joint  after  break- 
fast time,  and  put  the  cuttings  in  a  dry  place  till  the  alternoon  for  the  cut 
ends  to  dry  a  little  ;  then  put  them  in,  and  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat  of 
from  70°  to  80°  the  same  evening,  and  do  not  give  a  drop  of  water  the  first 
week,  and  only  to  the  leaves  afterwards  ;  but  the  outside  of  the  pots  must 
be  moist  all  the  time  from_the  dampness  of  the  bed. 

Best  riASTs  FOR  Exhibition  {A  I'oimg  Exhibitor).  — You  are  fix 
months  too  late  now,  and  you  will  not  win  a  prize  this  season.  All  the 
"best  kinds"  are  now  three-parts  grown  and  settled  for  next  summer. 
Look  to  the  lists  of  prize-taking  plants  at  the  last  year's  exhibitions. 

Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks  [Jardinier).-\\e  certainly  think  there 
are  many  things  more  likely  to  be  destructive  to  weeds  than  a  mixture  ol 
lime  and  sulphur  boiled  together.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  recommendable 
in  giving  colour  to  the  paved  %vaik  you  speak  ol ;  but  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
or  a  strong  solution  ot  it  would  be  more  destructive,  and  there  are  many 
other  substances  as  well  as  salt  for  this  purpose.  We  have  known  a  cheap 
preparation  of  arsenic  very  effectual,  and  one  in  which  copperas  was 
tised  also  good,  but  we  believe  the  lasl-named  article  left  a  stain  behind  it. 
For  safety,  simplicity,  and  cheapness  salt  is  the  best  of  all.  The  only  fault 
it  has  is  that  it  causes  the  walk  to  ha/e  a  damp  appearance  at  times. 
Small  quantities  olten  repeated  afler  the  first  dose  generally  keep  all  vege- 
tation down  ;  and  never  put  as  much  on  as  is  likely  to  penetrate  to  the  roots 
of  trees  below  the  walk's  surface. 

EiDDEi.L'5  Boiler  {(?.).— Unless  great  care  is  exercised,  all  flres  and 
stoves  inside  of  houses  are  apt  to  produce  dust  and  a  little  smoke  at  tinies. 
In  jour  circumstances,  if  it  could  be  done  easily,  we  would  keep  the  boiler 
inside,  but  so  plajed  as  to  have  the  feedirg-door  outside.  Whatever  may 
be  stated  in  advertisements,  we  have  no  faith  in  any  boiler  or  furnace 
heated  by  luel  or  gas  that  has  not  a  pipe  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  other 
products  of  combustion. 


Melon  Seeds  (J.  i?«?m).— Thanks  for  the  Melon  seeds, 
them  tried. 

Propagating  Pimelea  spectabilis  [B.  P.).— If  there  are  a  few  short 
stubby  shoots  on  your  plant,  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  you  may  slip  them 
off  as  cuttings  now  ;  if  not,  wait  until  the  plant  has  done  flowering.  Prune 
it  back,  and  when  started  afresh,  from  being  kept  a  few  degrees  higher 
and  in  a  closer  atmosphere,  you  may  then  cut  the  younti'  shoots.  When 
about  2i  inches  long  take  off  close  to  the  older  wood,  irim  the  bottom  half, 
and  insert  in  silver  sand  over  sandy  peat,  and  cover  with  a  bell-glass.  The 
cuttings  may  be  placed  where  they  will  have  an  advance  of  5°  or  so  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  be  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  from  70°  to  80". 
Pot  off  first  in  sandy  peat,  and  as  the  plants  grow  larger  and  shifts  are 
i  required,  add  a  little  fibry  loam. 

.Mrs.  Pollock  Geeasivm  Become  Green   (T.   I>.).— The  dull  winter 

and  rich  feeding  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  result  complained 

'  about ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  means  of  bringing  back  the  variegated 

form  that  we  could  advise  you  to  do  nothing  but  to  cut  the  plants  pretty 

i  well  down,  and  keep  them  rather  dry  until  they  break  afresh.     This  we 

have  sometimes  found  effectual,  but  no;  always.    There  is  a  little  hitch  in 

the  management  of  these  vaiiegated  Geraniums.    When  we  plant  them  out 

in  poor  soil  we  are  more  apt  to  keep  the  variegated  form;  but  then  the  leaves 

come  sniall,  and  therefore  are  wanting  in  massiveuess.     When  treated 

with  rich  feeding  a  shoot  will  come  green  at  times,  and  that  had  better  be 

;  cut  off.     Besides  these  green  shoots,  they  will  sumetimes  throw  shoots  of  a 

i  transparent  white  ;  but  these  we  never  succeeded  in  doing  anything  with. 

The  best  of  the  variegated — Brilliant,  came  as  a  sport  on  Tom  Thumb,  and 

,  it  not  unfrequently  reverts  to  the  original  form. 

I  'Wooden  Paling  ^A.  P.). —For  a  wooden  fence  0  feet  0  inches  high  in 
the  mountains  of  Lancashire,  and  to  be  covered  with  climbers,  tarring  the 
fence  would  be  better  than  painting  ;  or,  if  you  paint  it,  the  stone-coloured 
anti-corrosion  paint  is  what  we  would  use  ourselves  in  that  region  of  clouds 
and  storms.  Use  no  climber,  for  you  can  train  up  6  feet  only,  but  some 
good  common  hardy  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  a  r'lnning  Pose,  a  Jasmine 
and  idoneysuckle,  or  a  Clematis,  but  not  nearer  than  15  feet  apart,  Laurua- 
tinus,  Eerberis,  Spiraeas,  or  what  are  kaown  already  to  grow  well  and 
answer  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  Flower-gard.-.s  Plan  {Subscriber,  Aberdeen). — Were  it  not  that  you 
had  sent  for  ou:  advice  we  should  have  thought  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  had 
made  your  flower-garden  plan.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty.  To  plant  Roses  or 
any  plant  higher  than  18  inches  in  the  sunk  oval,  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  would  defeat  the  aim  of  sunk  panels.  Raise  them  up  as  it  vere  to 
the  original  level,  or  higher  still  by  the  height  ol  tall  plants  placed  'n  the 
sunk  parts.  All  your  best  and  lowest  of  the  bedders  must  be  planted  in 
that  sunk  oval,  and  not  Roses.  The  two  7-beds,  the  two  IC-beds,  and  the 
'  two  lO-beds  are  your  beds  for  Roses;  ihe  two  5-beds  and  two  19-bcds 
for  pillar  Roses,  and  the  two  18-beds  ought  to  have  some  permanent  ever- 
green ;  but  this  garden  would  look  exceedingly  well  if  only  the  two  No.  7 
I  beds  were  in  Roses. 

Planting  Koses    {Anxious  Inquirer).— The  calendar  says  truly,  the 
I  sooner  Roses  are  planted,  at  the   end  of  January,  the  better,  although 
"  that  does  not  exactly  fit  your  case."    The  how  much  later  Koses  can  be 
planted  with  "  safety  "  is  this :    They  can  be  planted  to  the  ver \  middle  of 
May  and  be  as  safe  Irom  dying  outright  as  if  they  were  plaited  at  the  end 
of  October  ;  but  then  they  will  do  you  little  credit  for  the  first  two  or  three 
'  years.     But  the  worst  part  of  the  story  from  a  young  gardener  is  the  "  you 
intend  ordering  the  Rose  plants  as  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  how  many 
will  be  wanted  "—that  is,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  lo  order  the  Roses  at 
the  end  of  February— just  two  months  after  the  best  plants,  the  seccnd 
'  best  plants,  and  the  third  best  of  all  the  best  Koses,  except  the  best  old 
kinds,  have  been  picked  over  and  over  again  by  gardeners  who  do  their 
work  at  the  proper  time.    'When  you  are  "  all  right,"  tell  us  the  kinds  and 
the  distances  you  mean  to  plant  them,  and  we  shall  give  our  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  your  plan. 
Gardener's  Advertisement  (E.).— Half-a-crown  for  each  insertion.. 
Mowing  Machine  (Sinsr/e-Zionderf). —As  you  intend  to  impel  it  your- 
self, buy  the  narrowest,  for  that  will  be  certain  to  ri  quire  the  least  power, 
if  kept  oiled  and  free  fiom  rust. 

Camellias  (/.  B.  D.).—.\  basket  has  been  received,  the  carriage  of  which 
was  not  paid. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Britain  (T.  i?(7/).— The  work  will  contain  all 
the  flowering  plants.  We  have  not  a  prospectus  lelt,  but  yuu  will  find  it 
printed  on  the  cover  of  each  monthly  Number. 

Eruomansias  {I!rugmaiisia].—'We  have  published  the  treatment  of 
these  plants  often.  For  .summer  and  autumn  flowering  we  would  prefer 
those  plants  now  that  have  fewest  leaves  on  them.  If  the  shoots  of  the 
head  are  large  we  would  prune  them  lack,  and  when  the  shoots  were 
IJ  inch  long  we  would  shake  the  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot 
in  strong  rich  loam,  packed  as  firmly  as  the  hands  would  permit;  water, 
and  keep  shaded  for  a  week,  aad  as  they  grow  give  manure  water.  If 
the  wood  was  ripened  last  autumn,  then  every  sirong  shoot  thus  made 
will  produce  abundance  of  flowers.  If  ihe  head  of  the  plant  is  sniall,  then 
merely  removing  the  points  may  be  enough  of  pruning.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  in-doors  use  the  syringe  freely,  or  you  will  have  red  spider. 
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NuMEKn  OP  Flow  and  Retvun  Pipes  [A.  T.  B.).—One  flow  and  one 
return  pipe  in  connection  with  your  saddle  boiler  will  be  sufficient,  what- 
ever the  number  of  houses  to  heat  left  and  right;  bur.  accordintr  to  the 
number  of  houses,  you  must  have  socket-pipus  or  X-junction«.  The 
highest  rbiced  of  these  will  generally  heut  the  most  powerfully,  and  regu- 
lation of  valves  will  therefore  be  necessary.  In  aiich  a  casp,  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  take  t!  c  flow-pipe  into  an  open  cistern,  some  2  feet  above 
the  hifihc.-it  pipe  In  the  houses,  and  from  that  cistern  tiike  a  flow-pipe  to 
each  part  to  be  heated,  to  be  controlled  by  plug  or  valve.  All  the  returns 
of  thtse  must  join  the  main  return  before  it  enters  the  boiler.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  the  boiler  will  not  heat  the  nevcral  houses,  or 
whether  you  merely  wish  some  to  be  heated  at  one  time  and  the  rest  at 
another  time.  The  above  is  the  simplest ;  if  there  is  no  cistern,  then  the 
diflereiit  flow-pipes  must  he  regulated  by  valves. 

Gas  Limk  {A  Tliree-ijcars  Suhscriher).~-'V'\xe  more  clayey  the  soil  the 
imore  g-as  lime  you  may  put  upon  the  soil  to  destroy  the  vermin  in  it.  Two 
inchch  depth  of  the  gas  lime,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hoil,  will  not 
be  too  much.  You  must  not  plant  anything  on  soil  so  treated  un.il  at 
least  a  week  has  elapsed. 

Fm'iTS  Fon  an  East  Wall  {A  Stihscriher). —Yon  will  find  the  Pov:il 
Apricot  do  well  on  an  cast  wall.  You  may  also  have  JIarie  Louise,  Winter 
Ntilis,  and  BeurrC'  Kance  Peais;  and  Purple  Gage,  Green  Gage,  and 
Jtflcr.--on  Plums. 

Cissus  DiscoLoit  (A  Sulsctiher).—Xt  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  plants  to 
grow  of  all  htove  pkmts.  Give  it  tlie  moist  lieut  of  a  stove,  and  the  com- 
post ueual  for  a  Fuchsia,  or  Geranium,  or  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  know  how  to  prevent  it  doing  better  than  any  other  stoye 
plant ;  and  a^i  to  rooting  cuttings  of  it,  none  root  more  easily.  Your  plants 
are  No.  1,  Begonia  byi;rocot}lifolia  ;  2,  .Eschynanthus  pulcher. 

Caladu'ms  Starting  (Idem).— The  question  of  starting  Caladiums  is' 
like  the  quef^tion  of  siaiting  Grape  Vines,  only  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  cost.  You  may  start  Caladiums  any  day  trom  ihe  first  of  the  new 
year,  till  they  would  start  of  their  own  accord  at  the  end  of  the  spring. 
The  starting  of  cuttings,  and  the  sowing  of  all  flower  seeds  in  the  spring, 
are  just  on  the  same  principle  as  the  starting  of  Caladium  "  roots."  We 
saw  many  thousands  of  seedling  Lobelia  speeiosa  just  sprout  the  first  week 
of  last  January,  and  Lobelia  speciosa  will  be  in  quite  time  enough  for  ordinary 
work  if  it  is  up  by  the  30th  of  March.  Just  so  with  Caladiums.  When 
you  can  give  them  75"  of  bottom  heat,  and  you  are  sure  they  will  have 
sufficient  room,  and  from  60''  to  75*^  of  close  moist  heat,  without  check 
or  hindrance,  you  may  start.  But  first  examine  every  root,  and  see,  if 
there  be  a  speck  of  decay  on  it;  that  is  looked  to  before  potting ;  give  very 
small  pots  to  begin  with,  and  no  water  at  all.  Amateurs  destroy  their 
Culadiums,  Cape  bulb-s  and  Gladioluses  by  acting  as  it  a  "root"  which 
will  keep  for  months  in  a  dry  state,  must  have  water  the  moment  it 
is  put  into  a  pot.  We  never  water  s>  '"root,"  even  a  water  "root,"  until 
the  leaf  is  well  up  above  the  pot,  if  it  were  for  three  months  after  potting. 
But  the  soil  at  potting  time  should  be  moist,  and  be  kept  so,  in  the  dark 
and  with  some  covering,  till  the  leaf  comes. 

Propagating  Sikkim  KuoDODKSDnoNS  (A  Subscriber  since  IS56]. — Graft- 
inc  will  suit  your  purpose  best.  Nest  month  place  the  stocks  of  ponticum 
into  a  pit  or  frame ;  if  there  is  just  a  iittle  bottom  heat  all  the  better.  When 
growing  cut  the  stock  over,  and  take  a  piece  oft'  the  side,  and  place  two  or 
three  bui^s  on  of  the  sort  desired  ;  tie,  and  keep  the  place  close  and  with  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Sometimes,  when  you  merely  tie-on  a  bud  or  two,  it 
is  desirable  merely  to  nip-out  the  point  of  the  "stock,  and  only  cut-back 
wheu  the  bud  is  growing.  When  you  can  graft  on  a  piece  of  shoot  with 
its  point,  we  would  prefer  cutting  the  stock  over. 

WiKEwoRMs  (Idem). — A  little  ararooniacal  water  from  the  gasworks,  or 
a  bucket  of  tar  scattered  thinly,  will  cause  the  wireworms  to  decamp.  For 
ca'.ching  then:,  nothing  is  better  than  slices  of  carrots  inserted  in  the  soil 
and  esamined  every  morning. 

Names  of  Plants  'A  Rcader).~l,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  2,  Aspleninm 
fiabelUfolium  J  3,  Some  young  Diplaziura ;  4,  Miserable  Pteris  hastata ; 
5,  Sclaginella  denticulata ;  6,  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula ;  7,  Aloe  variegata; 
8,  Asplenium  trichomanes;  9,  Pteris  tremula;  10,  Isolepis  gracilis;  11,  a 
leaf  wc  do  not  recognise.  No  one  should  send  more  than  h  ilf  a  dozen 
specimens  at  a  time.  (IF.  0.).—l.  Nerium  Oleander;  2.  Khododendron 
dauricum  atrovirens.  You  must  send  the  others  in  fluwer.  ( IJ".  S.}. — 
Bcrithamia  fragifera.  (.4.  Apple  ton). —Your  plant  is  Hexacentri=  mysor- 
ensis,  Each  volume  you  require,  and  which  we  can  supply,  will  cost  you 
Ss.  fid.  (A  Six-i/ears  Subscriber).~YoviT-  morsel  irom  a  window  plant  in 
Sufl'olk  i^  thesmalleet-leaved  kind  of  all  the  Hurehounds,  and  is  called  Mar- 
rubium  pseudo-dictamnus.    It  is  too  too  slender  for  the  flovrer  garden. 

POULTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


POULTEY  FOE  THE  LO>'DON  MAEKET. 

PouLTEY  may  come  to  London  from  all  parts.  A  poultry 
show  would  be  impossible  without  railways  ;  and  that  which 
m-jkcs  a  show  possible  makes  it  easy  to  send  surplus  poultry  to 
London.  Peas  and  asparagus  come  from  Algiers  and  France  ; 
new  potatoes  from  Cornwall.  They  not  only  find  a  sale— they 
are  looked  for.  It  is  just  possible  they  were  not  at  first.  Of 
the  early  Tentures,  some  were  failures,  perhap-,  but  senders  were 
not  discouraged,  and  they  are  now  known,  and  they  know 
their  trade.  Those  who  provide  early  delicacies  are  seldom 
among  tlie  rich.  The  seasons  do  not  yield  without  a  struggle; 
heat  must  fight  against  frost,  and  a  dry  and  even  temperature 
must  promote  and  equalise  growth.  In  chickens,  little  attentions 
by  candlelight  must  shorten  nights,  and  well-chosen  and 
varied  food  must  provide  the  internal  heat  that  will  radiate  and 
form  its  own  atmosphere.  Such  attentions  are  troubles,  and 
are  seldom  undertaken  by  those  who  are  well  off.     Neverthe- 


less, a  clergyman,  his  wife  or  daughter,  has  often  contributed 
material  help  to  a  club  or  a  poor  family.  Or  one  of  those 
humble  invaluables — the  single  lady  of  the  village,  the  sister  of 
a  former  vicar,  the  widow  of  the  popular  surgeon  who  was  cut 
oil"  by  fever  while  attending  the  poor,  or  the  unmarried  daughter 
of  the  lawyer  who  died  some  time  before — these  blessed  visitors 
often  get  a  little  help  from  poultry  (none  know  so  well  as  these, 
that  empty-handed  sympathy  is  poor  work.)  These  will  rear 
their  chickens  and  think  they  are  well  paid  for  their  trouble, 
when  the  few  shillings  alleviate  some  poor  person's  pressing 
want,  or  help  them  out  of  trouble. 

Poullry-keeping  by  cottagers  in  England  is  out  of  the  question, 
They  have  not  space,  and  the  abominable  system  of  field  work 
for  women  renders  it  impossible.  While  in  Germany,  princes, 
and  in  France,  gentlemen,  make  it  a  calling,  it  seems  infra  dig. 
in  England.  More  fowls  are  kept  than  were  kept  a  century  ago, 
yet  fewer  come  to  market.  There  are  sometimes  spasmodic 
attempts  in  certain  districts,  but  they  die  out.  The  small  farmer 
and  the  small  landowner  disappeai-.  The  stream  overtakes  them, 
and  swallows  them  up.  With  them  goes  the  poultry.  South- 
downs,  Short-horns,  and  Berkshires  take  its  place. 

Fashion  has  done  one  thing  ?— it  has  made  it  correct  to  breed 
poultry,  and  to  exhibit  it.  Every  one  is  anxious  to  sell  it  alive ; 
but  regular  fattening  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Why  should  this 
be  ?  By  a  strange  perversion,  you  may  take  a  delicat«ly-brought- 
up  lady  who  has  been  the  ornament  of  a  town  circle,  move  her 
into  the  country  and  she  will  undertake  poultry  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  while'her  counterpart  reared  and  living  in  the  country 
will  not  look  at  anything  of  the  sort.  When  we  have  sought 
for  the  cause,  we  have  been  told  "  it  does  not  pay."  We  differ. 
All  want  the  highest  price  ;  but  all  do  not  provide  the  best 
quahty.  Large  prices  only  belong  to  those  who  send  their  goods 
at  the  most  propitious  time.  In  poultry,  that  means  in  the  early 
season.  The  real  demand  for  expensive  poultry  is  from  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  chickens 
must  be  chickens  of  the  year,  and  must  not  weigh  less  than 
2|  or  3  lbs.  each.  They  must  be  moderately  fat,  well  killed 
and  picked,  and  fasted.  *  These  will  always  sell  at  remunerating 
prices — from  7«.  to  9s.  the  couple — often  more.  It  is,  however, 
useless  to  undertake  this  unless  with  a  determination  to  succeed. 
Little  chickens  in  June  are  spring  chickens,  and  may  be  rare  in 
the  country  they  come  from,  but  they  are  unsaleable  in  London 
because  it  is  their  natural  season,  and  there  is  a  glut  of  them. 
Very  often  the  chickens  that  are  sacrificed  in  May  by  being 
killed  before  they  have  attained  proper  growth  would,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  live  till  June,  make  a  large  price.  We  call 
the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  inclination 
and  leisure  to  the  subject,  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  give 
instruction  or  answer  queries. 


NANTWICH  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

FliERUAKY  6th   ANB   7tH. 

Spanish— First  and  Second,  W.  'Woolley,  Bunbury.  Third,  J.  B.  Bruce, 
Kede.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Grocott,  Haughton.  Commended,  J.  Gibson, 
Over.  Chickens.  —  First,  W.  Woolley.  Second,  J.  Hulse,  Winsford. 
Third,  J.  Sheen,  Tilston.     Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Bruce. 

Docks  ( Aylesbury). —Plate  Prize.  A.  Heath,  Winsford.  Second,  J. 
Grocott,  Haughton.    Third,  H.  Akroyd,  Doddington. 

Ddcks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  B.  Bruce,  Keele.  Second,  K.  Cooke,  jun., 
Darnhall.    Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).- First,  R.  Cooke,  jun.,  Darnhall.  Second 
and  Third,  E."  Bowers,  Broad  Lane. 

Geese.— First,  W.  Furnival,  Norton.  Second,  J.  Sheen,  Tilston.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Walker,  Betley.    Commended,  E.  Bowers,  Broad  Lane. 

TonsETS.  —  First,  Mrs.  Akroyd,  Doddington  Hall.  Second,  W.  H. 
Hornby,  Shrewbridge  Hall. 

DoRKiKGS  iWhite).— First,  Mrs.  ToUemache,  Dorfold  Hall.  Second, 
K.  Cooke,  jun.,  D.-irnhall. 

DoKKiNOs  (Any  other  colour).- First  and  Plated  Teapot,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Broughton,  Wistaston.  Second  ard  Third,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch. 
Chirking.— Firfl  and  Second,  E.  Tudman.  Third,  Mrs.  ToUemache, 
Dorfold  Hall.    Commended,  Mrs.  ToUemache  ;  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 

Cocbin-China  (Cinnamon,  Buff,  and  Partridge).  —  First,  Second,  and 
Silver  Cup  for  best  pen  in  the  Exhibition  of  any  kind  of  poultry,  E.  Tudman, 
Whitchurch.  Commended,  T.  Kigby.  Chii  ki  us.— Fhit  and  Second,  E. 
Tudman. 

Cochin-Chika  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Dodd,  Minshull  VcmoB. 
Second,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich.     Chickens.— T\t^t  and  Second,  J.  Dodd. 

Cochik-Chisa  Cocks  (Sweepstakes).— Prize,  W.  H.  Hrmby,  Shrewbridge. 

A  Silrer  Cup,  presented  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Naniwicb  and 
neighbourhood,  for  the  best  Game  Cockerel  of  any  colour,  exhibited  spe- 
cially for  this  prize.  Victu.illers'  Cup,  W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Second, 
E.  D.  Broughton,  Wistaston.  Third,  K.  Ashley,  West  End.  Fourth,  T. 
Burgess,  Burleydam.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Piatt,  Darnhall;  T.  Burgess; 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.    Commended,  T.  Burgess;  J.  Heath. 

Gamk  Cocks  (Sweepstakes).— Prize,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 
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SINGLE  COCKS. 

Game  (Black-breasted  RedB).— First,  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Second, 
T.  Moore,  Nantwich.    Third.  J.  Heath,  Nantwicb. 

Gamk  (Brown-breasted  KetN).  —  Firnt,  T.  WIutlini;ham.  Batherton. 
Second,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Highly  Coin- 
jiiended,  T.  BurgeBS,  Burleydam.  Commended,  T.  Burgess;  K.  Ashley, 
"West  End  ;  J.  Heath  ;  E.  Bowers,  Broad  Lane. 

GAMii  (Any  other  colour}.— First, T.  Burges'',  Burleydam  (Black).  Second, 
A.  Heath,  SVinsford.  Third,  Misa  Sadler,  Heath  Cottage,  Whitchurch. 
Commended,  T.  Burgess  (Black). 

Game  (Black  Kedsj. — First,  J.  Grocott,  Hiughton.  Second,  J.  Pedley, 
Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heath. 
Commended,  T.  Moore,  Nantwich  ;  A.  Heath,  Winsford.  Chicktns.—VirsX, 
\V.  Ruecoe.  Nantwich.  Secona,  T.  ISurgess,  Burleydam.  Third,  T.  Whit- 
tiagham,  Batherton.    Commended,  T.  burgess  ;  J.  Grocott. 

Game  (Brown  Reds). — First  and  Plate,  E.  Bowers,  Broad  Lane.  Second, 
S.  Edwiirda,  Nantwich.  Third,  Dr.  E.  Bellyse.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
liurgess,  Burleydam  ;  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended,  J.  Pedley,  Nant- 
M'ich.  Chickens.— Fivat,  W.  GuUey,  Nantwich.  Second  and  Third,  T, 
Burgess.  Commended,  K.  Latham,  Woure ;  J.  Grocott;  J.  Heath;  H. 
Hollaitd,  Nantwich. 

Gahi!  {Any  other  than  Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First,  Miss  Sadler,  Heath 
Cottage,  Whitchurch  (Grey).  Second,  T.  Burgebs,  Burleydam  (Blackj 
Chickens  —Prize,  M.ster  E.  W.  1).  Broughton.  Wislai^ton  (White). 

Gamk  Hkns  (Any  colour).— First,  A.  Mouutford,  Keele  (Brown  Reds) 
Second,  W.  Hope,  Newtown  {Brown  Red).  Highly  Commended,  T. 
Burgees,  Burleydam  (Black-breasted  Red).  Commended,  T.  Whittiugiiam, 
Batherton  (Black  Red). 

Hampurgh  (Golden-pencilled).- First,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M.P.  Second  and 
Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Hameurou  (Silver-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  D,  Harding,  Middle- 
wich.     Third,  Rev.  A.  silver,  Noiton. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).^  First  and  Hnmburgh  Silver  Cup,  T. 
Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second,  R.  Foster,  Marsh  Lane.  Third,  J.  Dutton, 
Bunbuiy. 

HAwnuRGH  (Silver-spangled). —First  and  Third,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich. 
Second,  J.  B.  Bruce,  Keele.  Commended,  T.  Dale  ;  R.  Foster,  Marsh  Lane. 

PoLANDS  (An J  variety).— First  and  Second,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Third, 
G.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  C/ritAe/is.— First  and  Second,  G.  Williamson, 
Nantwich.     Third,  Mrs   Sproston,  Middlewich. 

Bamams  IG^ime).— First,  W.  Grlttiths,  Nuutwich.  Second,  J.  G.  Pearson, 
■Whitchurch.    Third,  J.  Grocott,  Uaughion. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— Fust,  T.  Butler,  Middlewich  (White). 
Seconii,  S.  Boffey,  Willaston  (Spangledj.    Third,  withheld. 

Ga3ie  Bantam  Cocks.— Plate,  W.  Griffiths.  Nantwich.  First,  T.  Stanycr, 
Nantwich.    Second,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Whitchurch. 

PiGKONs. —  Carriers. — First  and  Second,  W.  Woolley,  Dunbury  (Black 
and  Dmij.  Very  Highly  Commended,  .1.  UockcnhuU,  Nantwich.  Dragoons, 
—First,  D.  Harding,  Middlewich  (Blue).  Secijud,  ¥.  Davies.  Eardswiclc 
(Blackj.  Highly  Commended.  .1.  Hockt-nhull.  Powtcrs, — First  and  Second, 
W.  WooUey  (Red and  Blue).  Highly  CommendeJ,  W.  Crawford,  Nantwich. 
Barbs. — tirst  and  Second,  J.  Hockenhu.l.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Crawford.  JVuh*.— First,  J.  Dutton,  Bunbury.  Second,  J.  Hockenhull. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Hovton,  Leigluon.  Beards. — First,  S.  Cawley, 
PriestUnd  (Blue).  Second,  J.  Hockenhull  (Blue).  Commended,  J.  Hock- 
enhull. Balds.  —  First,  J.  Withinshaw,  jun.,  Nantwich  (Black).  Second, 
T.  B.  Davies,  Eardswick  (Black).  Highly  Commended,  T.  B.  Davits 
(Black).  Afuj  other  mriety  of  Tumfjlers.—Virst,  F.  Cawley  (Red  Mottles). 
Second,  W.  Crawford.  Commended,  H.  Prince.  Fantails.—F  rr>t,  H. 
Prince  (Black).  Second,  C.  B,  Davies.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Miss  A. 
Tollemache  (Blue).  Commended,  J.  Hockenhull  (Black  and  White) ;  Miss 
A.  Tollemache  (Black).  Jacobins.— Y'lisi,  J.  Hockenhull  (Yellow).  Second, 
C.  B.  Davies  (Black  Balds).  Commended,  J.  Hockenhull  (Red).  Highly 
Commended,  T.  B  Davies  (Black).  Trumpeters.— Vn-zt,'£.  Horlou  (Black). 
Second,  F.  Davies  (White).  Highly  Commended,  T.  Hurton  (Black 
Mottles).  Ojy^s.— First,  J.  Hulse,  Winsrora.  Second,  W.  Botley,  Nantwich. 
7'urbtLs.—¥irst.  S.  Newbrook,  Nantwich  (Red).  Second,  J.  Withinshaw, 
jun.  (Blue),  llighly  Commended,  J.  Withinshaw,  jun.  (Bluej.  Com- 
mended, J,  Dutton  (Blue).  Any  other  variett/, —First,  J.  Uutton  (Lahores), 
Second,  J.  Hockenhull  (Archangels).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dutton 
(Magpies).  Duces.— Fivstf  J.  Cooper,  Nantwich  (White).  Second,  J. 
Hockenhull  (Ring).  Commended,  J.  Hockenhull  (Ring  and  Whiiej  ; 
G.  Green  (Riagj. 

Singing  Birds,— Canaries  (Tellow).  —  First,  H.  Sumner.  Nantwich. 
Second,  S.  Williatnso.n,  Nantwich.  Hiichly  Commended,  R.  Wood,  Nant- 
wich. Commended,  H.  Sumner.  (Butfj,— First  aud  Second,  H.  Sumner. 
Highly  Commended,  U.  Wood.  (Any  other  variety}.— First,  C.  Indley, 
Crewe.  Second,  S-  Williamson,  Nantwidi.  Commended,  S.  Williamson. 
Broien  Linnets,— Fixtii,  T.  Moulton.  Second,  R.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Timmis,  Walghertou.  Commended,  W.  Bast'oid. 
Goldfinches  cr  Red  Linnets.— Fiv^i^  H.Sumner.  Second,  R.  Williamson, 
Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Sumner.  Commended,  D.  Robinson, 
Nantwich,  ^/._v/((/7.-s.— First,  J,  Willett,  Nantwich.  t^econd,  T.  Williamson, 
Nantwich.  Highly  Commeiided,  J.  Willett ;  T.  Williamson.  Bullfinches. 
— First,  W,  Williuuison.  Second,  D.  Robinfon.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
"Willett,  Nantwich  ;  W.  Williamson.  Woodlarks  (not  for  competition  J. — 
Prize,  S.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Raurits.— /■'or  Long  i'ar^. —First.  W.  J.  Sheen,  Tilston.  Second,  C.  Lees, 
Sandbttch.  For  Weight.— FittX^  E.  Woolley,  Bunbury.  Second,  S.  Bullock, 
Nantwich, 


APOPLEXY  IN  FOWLS. 

A.  B.  would  feel  obliged  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  on 
the  complaint  of  which  ber  Dorking  fowls  died.  One,  a  fine  hen 
she  lost  u  few  months  since,  did  nothing  but  sleep  for  about  ten 
days,  did  not  appear  to  euifer,  and  its  comb  retained  its  beau- 
tiful colour.  It  ate  wlien  food  was  offered.  Medicine  did 
no  good,  and  it  died,  bringing-up  at  the  last  a  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood.  A  l)orking  cock  lately  was  similarly  affected  ; 
but  in  his  case  his  head  was  continually  going  round.  Medicine 
and  bleeding  in  the  foot  were  tried,  but  without  effect,  and  at 


last  he  was  put  out  of  his  misery.  Was  it  apoplexy?  The 
cock's  comb  turned  black  ;  not  the  hen's.  There  was  no  OTer- 
feeding. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fowls  died  from  apoplexy,  and  if 
their  heads  had  been  opened  a  clot  of  blood  would  have  been 
found  on  some  portion  of  the  brain.  If  ourcorrespondent  knows, 
from  having  the  body  opened,  that  the  birds  were  not  fat,  the 
usual  cause  of  such  attacks,  then  either  great  frights  or  other 
excessive  excitement  was  the  probable  cause.  If  no  such  cause 
can  be  discovered,  then  we  fear  there  must  be  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  an  excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.] 


CHYSTAL  PALACE  BIED   SHOW. 

Among  the  many  exhibitions  of  the  country  tliere  is  not  one 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Canaries  and  British  and  Foreign 
Birds  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  fifth  annual  Show,  It  is  again  our 
most  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate  the  management  upon  the 
great  success  of  the  undertaking  from  its  commencement. 

It  has  now  successfully  passed  the  trying  ordeal  of  five 
seasons,  and  we  venture  to  state  that  for  the  future  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  established  annual  Exhibition,  and  as  takiog 
first  class  with  its  contemporaries.  AVo  were  pleased  to  notice 
the  considerable  preponderance  of  the  fan'  sex  in  the  number 
of  visitors  on  Saturday.  It  shows  that  they  are  much  in- 
terested in  tlie  welfare  of  Nature's  smallest  pets.  We  do  not 
know  an  exhibition  of  zoology  more  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
ladies  than  this,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  there  are  a  great 
many  lady  competitors  on  ttie  list.  One  might  almost  fancy 
that  it  is  the  middle  of  summer  instead  of  winter,  in  such  a 
delightful  place  as  the  tropical  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  with  its  beautiful  and  luxuriant  plants,  aiid  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  little  feathered  prisoners,  which  seem  to  endea- 
vour to  surpass  each  other  in  sending  forth  their  carols. 

The  collection  is  on  the  whole  an  extremely  fine  one ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  admirers  of  this  class  of  ornithology,  both 
dealers  and  amateurs,  have  not  failed  to  exert  themselves  to 
bring  the  specimens  to  perfection. 

The  Judges,  we  fear,  must  have  had  a  very  difficult  and  not 
altogether  an  agreeable  task  to  perform  in  awarding  tlie  prizes 
to  so  many  birds,  the  defects  of  which  none  but  those  who  have 
made  them  a  study  can  detect,  as  a  feather  missing  here  or  a 
toe  there  can  alone  sometimes  decide  which  is  deserving  the 
honour  of  a  prize, 

AVe  could  not,  were  we  compelled  to  do  so,  commend  any 
one  class  specially ;  it  is  almost  nexi  to  an  impossibility. 
However,  we  will  notice  one  or  two  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens.  The  British  birds  form  quite  a  collection  of  them- 
selves, and  are  in  beautiful  condition  and  splendid  plumage. 
Among  the  curious  specimens  were  a  white  Thrush  exhibited  by 
Mr,  K.  Hawkins,  and  a  spotted  Blackbird,  the  former  of  which, 
although  tailless,  was  awarded  a  prize.  We  observed  also  some 
very  curious  varieties,  consisting  of  a  Goldfinch,  a  Grey  Linnet, 
a  liobin,  and  a  common  Sparrow,  of  which  the  two  first  men- 
tioned obtained  a  prize.  A  singular  and  rare  hybrid  between  a 
Norwich  Canary  and  a  Citril  Finch  from  the  Cape  was  shown, 
and  also  two  beautiful  Mules  between  a  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  one  of  which  took  a  prize. 
There  was  also  a  Swallow  reared  from  the  nest,  which  is  a  very 
curious  and  unusual  occurrence.  Among  the  Foreign  birds 
were  some  very  beautiful  and  finely-coloured  specimens.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  was  a  pair  of  Budgrigars,  with 
nest,  and  eggs,  and  young. 

The  show  of  Canaries  far  surpassed  any  previous  collection, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  specimens  were  magnificent 
in  the  extreme.  The  Norwich,  the  Belgians,  London  Fancy,  and 
Lizards  were  most  beautiful,  and  especially  the  Mule  birds,  in 
praise  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  sulfiuiently  high  terms. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Houghton,  for  his  exertions  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
undertaking. 

CANARIES. 

NonwicH,  Clear  Yellow.— First.  T.  Bniifather.  Second  and  Tliir<J,  K. 
Mackley.  Equal  Third,  J.  Pulleii.  Very  Hipthly  Commended,  —  Collioson  ; 
R.  Mackley.  Higbly  Commended,  S.  Dunthorne;  E.  Hawltins;  W.  Laws  ; 
,T.  Pullcn ;  Mrs.  Lowth  ;  R.  Mackley.  Commended,  E.  Hawkins ;  W, 
Walter;  — Collinson.     'The  whole  ot  the  class  very  superior.^ 

Norwich,  Clear  Buff.—  First,  F.  Willis.  Second,  W,  Walter,  Very 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Pullcn;  W.  Walter;  F.  Willis.  Highly  Com- 
mendtd,  R.  Mackliy.  Commended,  J.  Pullen  ;  R.  Mackley,  (A  good  class.) 

NoawicB,  Variegated  or  Marked.— First,  J.  J udd.    Second,  W,  Waltet. 
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Very  Ilialily  Comnieniloil,  W.  Walter,  U.  Macklry.    IliBhly  Commended, 
K.  lliiwkiiis  ;  J.  Mnrsc  ;  Ctmiinrnded,  J.  .ludd.     (A  tinod  l-Ibbh.) 

NnnwicM,  Crestpd  nr  pny  other  variety.— First,  It.  Mnckley.  Second, 
J.  .Iiidd.  Very  Highly  Commended,  11.  .Mackley.  nigbly  Commended, 
It.  Mackley. 

Bri.iman,  Clear  Yellow.— Fir<;t  ord  Third,  K.  U.iwkina.  Seeond,  J. 
M'ebb.  Very  Hichly  Commended.  K.  Pemrose  ;  J.  I.infr«rd;  ().  Nichol- 
son ;  \V.  Trii;CB.  Hic'hly  Cumniended,  S.  H.  Goodwin;  H.  Marshall  (Good 
.bird,  but  two  tnCH  defective.)     l\  very  superior  elus*.) 

llKLoiAM,  Clear  lluir.-First,  H.  Miirsh.rll.  Second.  O.  TlardinK.  Very 
IliRhly  Commended.  E.  Beniroso  :  O.  Nicholson;  W.  Phillips;  J.  Webb. 
Highly  Comu'cnded,  K.  Hawkins;  H.  Marshall.  Commended.  C.  Stockdale. 
Bklgian,  Varie(;dted,  or  Marked  Yellow.— Fir>t,  H.  Marshall.  Second, 
E.  Hawkins.  Third,  E.  Pemtnge.  Vcjy  Uiphly  Commended,  S.  H.  Good- 
win ;  0.  Nicholson  ;  E.  Hawkins. 

Kk.i.oian,  Vurieeated  or  Marked  Buff -First,  K.  Hawkins.  Second.  F.. 
Bcmrose.  Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins  ;  .I.JudU.  Commended, 
S.  H.  Goodwin  ;  J.  T.  WiUon. 

Bf.i.cmn,  Crested  or  any  other  varietv.— Fir*t,  J.  James.  Second,  G. 
Harding,  ^'ery  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins.  Commended,  W, 
Walker. 

JosciLT  T.ONnoN  Fancy.- First,  J.  V.'aller.  Second  and  Third,  O.  Green. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Waller.     Hichly  Commended,  O.  Green. 

Mealy  London  Fancy.— First  and  Second,  J.  Waller.  Very  Highly 
Commended.  O.  Green.    Highly  Commended.  O.  Green. 

Canauivs,  German  or  any  other  variety,  except  Norwich  or  P.elgian. — 
First  and  Second,  J.  Judd.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd.  Commended, 
J.  Judd. 

Li.iABD,  GoWen-spangled.—  First  and  Second.  E.  Haivkins.  Third,  J. 
Waller.  Very  Highly  Commended,  S.  }[.  Goodwin  ;  E.  Hawkins  ;  J.  Lin- 
(jard  ;  J.  Waller.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins ;  F.  W.  Fairbiaas;  J. 
Lingard.     Commended,  If.  Marshall.     (Remarkably  eood.) 

LizAKn.  Silver-spangled.— First,  W.  Smith.  Second,  J.  Lineard.  Third, 
E.  Hawkins.  Very  Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Fairbrass.  Highly  Com- 
mended. E.  Hawkins;  .1.  Webb.    (Class  very  good.) 

GoLiiriNcn  Mut.K,  .lonque.— First,  W.  H.  >Icrgan.  Second,  G.  Rarneshy. 
Third,  H.  Marshall.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  r.arnesby  ;  W.  Walter. 
Highlv  Commended,  C.  C.  Stockdale.    (Most  admirable.) 

GoLlu-lNCii  Ml'LV,  Mealy.— First,  F.  Hook.  Second,  C.  C.  .Slockdalp. 
Third.  Mrs  I.a  Touehe.  Very  Highly  Commended,  V.  Hawkins;  T. 
l^rown;  J.  Judd.     Highlv  Commended,  S.  H.  Goodwin.    (A  good  class.) 

Canary  Mci.e.  any  other  variety.— First,  H.  Marshall.     Second,  Master 
C.  H.  Verner,    Third,  J,  Judd.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd. 
BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Bdi.i.finchfs. —  Prijte,  Miss  La  Touehe.  Very  Highly  Commende'l,  E. 
Hawktn-s;  P.  Nicholson.     Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter ;  It.  Mackley. 

Cbakfinoh. — Prize,  F.  P.  Cuddon.     Highly  Commended,  F.  Hook. 

Coij>FlKCH.— Prize,  J.  Crew.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Lingard; 
I!.  Mackley.    Highly  Commended.  F.  V.  Cuddon  ;  W.  II.  Woodcork. 

LiNNUls,— First,  E.  Hawkins.  Equal  First,  J.  Judd.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Hanley.  Highly  Commended,  H.  V.  Keid ;  E.  de  la  S. 
Kimmonds. 

SKTLAnxs.- Prize,  W.  Walter.  Yery  Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd  ;  R.  Mackley. 

WooDi-ARK.— Prize,  W.  Walter.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd. 

P.oDiNs.— Prize,  C.  C.  Stockdale.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crew. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  C.  .Stockdale;  J.  Waller. 

Klackbirps. —Prize,  R.  Simpson.    Very  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Podd. 

SoNO  THRl'pn>s.— Prize,  Mrs.  Dodd.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
Dodd  ;  G.  Page;  It.  Mackley.     Highly  Commended,  J.  La  Touehe. 

Thrl'siiks  of  any  othfb  Varikty. — Prize,  E.  Hawkins. 

Starlikos.— Prize.  T.  Gcrlach. 

Maopies.— Prize,  W.  Walter. 

Jackdaws. — Prize,  W,  Walter. 

Any  otbrh  vARtF.TV  of  British  Binps.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins  (White- 
hreasted  Goldfinch).  Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins  (Black  Bull- 
finch).    Highly  Commended,  T.  P.  Cuddon  ;  H.  Hanly  ;  J.  PuUen. 

Hybrid  ok  Mvlb  Birds,  Any  variety  except  Canaries.  —  First  and 
Third,  H.  Hanly.    Second,  C.  C.  Stockdale. 

BIRDS    OF    PASSAGE    AND   MIGRATORY    BIRD3. 

Blackcaps. — Prize,  W.  Bicknell. 

NioHTiNoALFs.  — Prize,  C.  C.  Stockdale.    Highly  Commendeil.  J.  Crew. 

Siskin  on  Arfrpfvink. —  Prize,  J.  Judd.  Very  Highly  Commended, 
G.J.  Barnesby;  T.  Gcrlach.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Bicknell;  E.  Haw- 
■kins  ;  T.  Gcrlach. 

Titlarks  or  Trbk  Pipits.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Judd. 

Any  OTHER  VARiBTY —Prize,  W.  Bicknell  (Cirl  Bunting).  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  Hawkins  {Rcdjiole). 

FOREIGN     BIRDS. 

Cockatoos.  Any  variety.— First.  Mrs.  Emm.  Second,  J.  .Tudd  (Rose- 
breasted).     Highly  Commended,  Capt.  Payne  (Rose  Cockatoo). 

Gnp.Y  Parrots.  —  First,  Mrs.  Statham.  Second,  E.  Hawkins.  Very 
Highly  Commended.  J.  Dreaisne  ;  J.  Rose  ;  J.  Lingard. 

Grekn  Parrots,  or  anv  oiber  large  variety  except  Grey. — First,  W.  W. 
Westbrook.     Second,  C.  W.  Wass.     ThinI,  J.  Rose. 

Love  Birds,  in  pairs.- Prize,  E  Hawkins. 

Aubtbalian  Grabs  Parakifts,  in  pairs.  —  Prize,  W.  Barnes.  Very 
'Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins  ;  J.  Rose  ;  J.  Waller. 

Parakeets,  Ring-necked  or  Bengal.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins. 

Pakrois  oh  I'arakeets,  anv  other  small  variety. —  Prize.  F.  Hawkins. 

Pauakekts,  Rose  Hill.  — Prize.  Capt.  W.  U.  Payne,  R.N.  Very  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Hawkins.     Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd. 

PAUAKF.iiTs,  Pennant's.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Judd. 

Parakeets,  Bliod-wing.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Waller. 

Parakeets,  Yellow-winged. — Prize,   E.  Hawkins. 

Parakeets,  Ri-d-riiniii  (in  pairs). —  Prize.  J.  Judd. 

CocKFTEArs,  in  pairs.— Prize,  J.  .ludd.  Highly  Commended,  K.  Hawkins. 

Diamond  Si'^riiow.  Single.- Prize,  A.  Johnson. 

CoEAL-NECKFD  SpiRROws,  iu  pairs.— Pr'/.B,  J.  Judd.  Very  Highly  Com- 
•mended,  E.  H.iwkins. 

Java  Sparrows,  in  pairs.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins.  Very  ll'ghly  Com- 
TOsuded,  E.  Hawkins.     Highly  Commended,  Miss  Solomon, 


iNDian  Blpk  Blnns. — Prize,  J.  Judd. 

Zkbr*  VVax-bili.3,   In  pairs.— Prize,  A.  Johnson.    Highly  Commended, 
J.  Judd. 

Wa.\ -BILLS,   any  other  variety,   in    pairs.— Prize,   A.  .lohnson.      \  cry 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins.     Highh  Commended,  A.  Johnson. 

Virginia  Niohtinoai.fs  —Prize,  C.  C.  Stockdale. 

Cardinals.— Priie,  W.  Walter.     Vtry  Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins. 

WuinAH  Birds.- Prize,  ]■;.  Hawkins. 

Firffinchfs.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins.     Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd. 

FoRFioN  BiHiis.  any  other  variety.- Firsi.  A,  Johnson.      Equal  First, 
J.  Armeson.     Highly  Commended.  K.  Haw  kins. 

The  Bf.st  Grocp  of  Fokkiun  Birds  in  one  Caof.  or  Aviary.  — Prize, 
E.  Hawkins. 

Judges. —  Canaries:     Mr.    T.   Moore,     Mr.    A.   Willmorc. 
British  and  Foreign  Birds :  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 


ON  THE  FIEST  FLIGHT  OF  BEES  IN  SPRING. 

{^From  the  German  of  Apalbket  Bracx.] 
By  "A  Detonshire  Bee-keeper." 
Hark  !  what  ia  eo  gaily  liumraing 

In  the  little  garden  there? 
Hark  !  what  is  so  briskly  whizzing 
Through  the  still  ami  silent  air? 
Friend,  it  is  our  bees — the  darlings — 

Now  enliyen'd  by  the  sjiring  ; 
Yes,  the  winter  is  departed, 

-And  once  more  they're  on  the  wing. 
Happy  he,  who  winter's  perils 

All  his  stocks  brings  safely  through  ; 
Thank  Him,  of  all  good  the  Giver — 
Faitliful  Watchman  He,  and  trU8. 
Of  my  own  are  none  departed, 

All  as  yet  unhurt  remain  ; 
Though  no  longer  rich  in  honey, 

Yet  is  spring  returned  again ! 
Come,  and  let  us  view  them  nearer — 

Enter  by  the  garden  gale  ;  — 
So — stand-still  and  watch  their  doings — 

Tiight  your  pipe,  and  patient  wait. 
See  how  busily  they  traverse 

To  their  pasturage  and  back, 
That  they  may  by  toil  unwearied 

Save  the  commonwealth  from  wreck. 
Look,  O  look,  what  loads  of  pollen, 

Bring  they  in  with  heedful  care. 
Nurslings,  fear  not  ;   for  your  cravings 

Here's  sufficient  and  to  spare. 
How  they  dait  and  how  they  hurtle 

Through  the  genial  balmy  air ! 
To  the  mountains— to  the  meadows — 

'Tis  the  scent  attracts  them  there! 
There  they  dextei'ously  rifle 

Nectar  from  each  flow'r  in  bloom. 
Toil  ihey  for  our  honey  harvest, 

For  us  fill  the  honey-room. 
Yes,  our  bees,  our  darling  darlin(;s. 

We  salute  50U  all  to-day  ; 
For  your  life  is  our  enjoyrrent — 

Winter's  sleep  has  pass'd  away. 
Grant  prosperity,  O  Heaven  ! 

To  the  new-born  honey-yea' — 
Give  thy  favour — give  thy  blessing — 

To  these  objects  of  our  care. 
Now  let  each  attentive  guardian 

In  devoted  service  strive 
For  the  proud,  the  matron-monarch — 

Sov'reign  of  the  honey-hive. 
So  that  we  may  learn  by  watching 

Who  that  in  the  noon-tide  glance. 
Or  iu  midnight's  darkest  moments, 

.Summon  her  to  Hymen's  dance.* 
Ev'ry  bee-hive  calls  for  patience. 

Whilst  great  Hallrk's  lessons  teaoh 
Without  patience  Nature's  secrets 

None  euccessltilly  can  reach. 
— T.  W.  WOODDOBY,  Mniiiit  ilad/ord,  JCielet: 

*  This  point  cannot  now  he  considered  douhtfal,  butit  must  be;'eincrabered 
that  HeiT  Braun's  verses  were  wiitle  1  aevenletn  ;ear9  ago. 
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PEOFITLESS   BEES. 

Mt  Journals  of  this  week  and  last  have  greatly  interested 
me — Mr.  Lowe  last  week,  Mr.  Woodbury  this  ;  also  "  T.'s  "  ex- 
perience is  such  a  parallel  with  mine  and  that  of  hundreds  of 
others,  that  additional  remarks  on  these  subjects  must  be  greatly 
valued  by  all  classes  of  apiarians. 

Now,  as  to  my  former  complaint  of  the  gradual  decrease  of 
bees  from  their  hives.  From  all  I  can  gather  this  does  arise  from 
the  want  of  fertility  in  the  queen,  either  from  age  or  otherwise. 
Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  kind  of  food  taken  by  the 
female  of  all  animals  greatly  influences  her  productive  powers  ; 
this  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  common  fowl. 

I  have  always  administered  to  my  bees  in  autumn  a  liberal 
supply  of  syrup  made  of  loaf  sugar  and  water.  Tiiink  you  this 
artificial  food  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  queen's  productive 
powers  ?  Fearing  this  might  be  the  ease  I  have  fed  with  honey, 
dearly  purchased,  this  autumn ;  but  I  determined  to  have  one 
more  good  trial. 

As  to  their  unprofitableness.  It  appears  to  me  there  are  three 
requisites  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  success — First,  fertility  in 
the  queen  ;  second,  suitable  pasturage ;  third,  favourable  weather. 
The  absence  of  either  of  these,  in  whatever  hive  the  bees  may  be 
located,  will  be  sure  to  cause  a  failure  ;  for  althougli  tlie  queen 
may  be  very  fertile,  with  good  pasturage  couibined,  yet  if  the 
weather  be  bad  there  will  be  no  collection  ;  neither  if  the  weather 
be  ever  so  fine  and  the  queen  very  fertile,  if  there  be  no  pasturage 
within  reach  there  can  be  no  collection ;  or  if  the  pasturage  be 
good,  joined  with  good  weather,  yet  if  the  queen  be  not  fertUe 
then  there  will  be  no  collection.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  any  apiarian  to  affect  either  pasturage  orweatlier;  but  to 
keep  a  succession  of  fertile  queens  is,  I  certainly  thiuk,  as  pos- 
sible to  an  intelligent  bee-keeper  as  it  is  to  a  farmer  to  keep 
good  stock  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals ;  but  the  way  to  do 
this  is  the  difficulty.  The  recent  remarks  in  the  Journal  of 
Dzierzon  and  "  A  Detonshiee  Bee-keepee,"  on  this  subject, 
have  I  think  been  conflicting  ;  I,  therefore,  beg  tlie  particular 
attention  of  our  intelligent  correspondents  to  this  one  point,  and  i 
their  early  remarks  will  oblige  and  gratify  your  readers. 

Before  I  conclude  my  note  let  me  remark  as  to  pasturage. 
Very  much  must  depend  upon  its  distance  from  the  apiary;  and 
the  question,  so  often  put  and  never  answered,  constantly  recurs. 
How  far  does  the  bee  fly  in  search  of  honey  ?  Many  have  re- 
marked upon  it,  the  indefatigable  Huber,  Huish,  and  others, 
but  their  observations  do  not  agree.  I  sincerely  hope  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  any  facts  on  this  subject  they  will  give 
them  to  the  world  through  your  Journal.  For  these  two  ques- 
tions— First,  How  to  secure  a  fertile  queen ;  second,  the  probable 
distance  of  the  flight  of  the  bees- — concern  every  bee-keeper  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  for  the  latter  will  inform  us  if  our  situa- 
tion is  suitable,  and  the  former  in  that  case  will  teach  us  how  to 
insure  success. — E.  Faiebeothee,  Woolwich. 

[Feeding  bees  in  autumn  on  sugar  and  water  alone  in  no  way 
affects  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  queen.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents  on  the  other  questions 
mooted  in  the  foregoing  communication.] 


I  fashion,  who  exclaimed,  "  Dear  Truth,  don't  run  away  op 
feel  alarmed,  my  name  is  Fiction.  But,  darling,  wherever 
have  you  been  ?  How  could  you  think  of  going  about  in  that 
state?  There,  now,  cool  jotir  eyes  and  temples  with  some  of 
this  eau  de  cologne,  and  let  us  commune  a  little  together.  But, 
first,  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?"...."  Well,  I  can 
go  about  freely  enough,"  replied  Fiction.  "  In  fact,  I  have 
been,  and  gone,  and  rather  overdone  it,  and  feel  quite  hlase ! 
Look  here,  darling,  this  is  crinoline.  There,  come  now,  do  not 
run  away  again,  nor  seem  so  frightened,  for  there  is  no  fire  here, 
and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  discard  it;  and  then  the  immense  width 
of  the  skirts  of  my  dress  will  make  two  nice  garments  for  us,  dar- 
ling, and  enable  us  both  to  go  into  society  more  comfortably." 

At  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  your  dis- 
tinguished neighbour  and  contemporary  took  up  the  other  thread 
of  his  article,  and  left  The  Jochnal  or  IIoeticultuee  of 
the  3rd  inst.  to  inform  us,  that  Truth,  as  I  must  reasonably 
suppose,  agreed  to  the  compact,  and  remains  on  Urra  firma. 
When  "  TEnn"  comes  this  way  I  invite  a  call,  for  I  have  some 
very  good  home-made  of  last  year's  vintage,  the  discussion  of  a 
bottle  of  which  I  feel  almost  sure  would  cause  an  exclamation, 
"  Truth  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  hottle  !  " 

As  to  the  "Bottle  Bee-feeder,"  I  woidd  not  tap  the  tops  of 
my  hives  to  apply  it  at  this  time  of  year  on  any  account.  My 
practice  is  to  retain  the  temperature,  and  the  tops  of  the  hives 
quite  undisturbed  at  this  early  breeding  season.  Besides,  the 
"  bottle-feeder  "  has  been  so  well  pushed  and  recommended  by 
far  superior  authorities  in  the  matter  than  I  can  hope  to  become. 
I  never  said  one  wilful  word  in  disparagement  of  the  article, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  its  capabilities.  1  would  use  it  after  what 
has  been  said  in  its  favour  with  pleasure  and  confidence  ;  but  I 
like  to  see  my  bees  partaking  of  their  autumn  banquet  when  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  them. 

"  Teuth's  "  "  zinc  feeders  of  every  description,"  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  resolve  themselves  into  one  simple  contrivance, 
by  whi^h  I  am  now  suppljing  my  bees  with  food  through  the 
entrances  of  the  hires,  and  they  partake  of  it,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  with  infinite  gusto. 

All!  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  estimable  "Devonseibe 
Bee-keepke,"  that  we  have  no  flowers  open  here  yet  for  early 
pollen-gathering ;  but  my  bees  are  every  day  out  and  abroad. 
They  are  in  excellent  health,  and  shine  like  French-polished 
mahogany. — XJpwaeds  and  Okwaeds. 


"TKUTH"  AND  THE  BOTTLE. 

I  AM  SO  glad  to  find  that  Truth  is  still  on  the  earth,  for, 
from  the  legend  reported  about  her  a  short  time  ago,  I  very 
much  feared  she  had  become  entirely  disgusted  with  mankind. 
The  Times  gay e  the  history,  but  as  I  have  not  the  original 
printed  words  by  me,  I  will  merely  write  my  own  impressions 
of  them,  in  order  to  reveal  my  joy  at  learning  that  Truth  is 
still  bravely  amongst  us  above  ground. 

Well,  poor  Truth  feeling  herself  very  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable at  the  bottom  of  her  well,  resolved  one  fine  day  to 
resort  for  an  airing  amongst  the  green  budding  bushes,  and 
enjoy  the  warblings  of  the  robins  and  hedge  sparrows,  the 
warm  banks  where  the  violets  and  the  primroses  bloom  ;  and 
went  sauntering  about  the  beautiful  meadows,  where  the  sun- 
bean  e  and  the  young  lambs  played,  which  so  invigorated  and 
emboldened  her,  that  she  determined  to  try  the  villages  and 
small  country  towns.  Poor  Truth  fared  but  badly  there, 
she  was  laughed  at,  flouted,  and  insulted,  and  found  it  such 
hard  lines  to  exist  amongst  the  grandest  bipeds  of  Nature's 
workmanship,  that  she  determined  to  return  to  her  well  aoain. 
When  lo  !  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  the  subaqueous  habitation, 
she  encountered  a  fine  lady  dressed  all  in  the  extreme  of  the 


Eaelt  POiLEN-GATHEEiNG.— For  the  last  few  days  the  bees 
in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  as  active  as  they  frequently  are 
two  months  later  in  the  season.  As  early  as  January  27th,  I 
perceived  pollen-gathering  to  be  general,  there  being  abundance 
of  flowers,  and  especially  crocuses,  now  in  bloom  here.  This 
is  earlier  than  f  :  ny  season  of  my  experience.  I  perceive  that 
"A  Detoxshieb  Bee-keepee"  has  made  similar  observations, 
but  Lincolnshire  is  at  least  a  fortnight  behind  Devon  in  point  of 
climate. — G.  F.  B.,  Spalding. 


OUK  LETTER  BOX. 

Incdbator  [W,  B.  J".).— In  our  No.  321  is  a  drawing  and  noteB  on  'he 
mnnagemeiit  of  an  incubator.  The  temperatuie  to  be  maintained  is  104'  or 
105°.  We  know  of  no  worl;  now  on  the  buliject  that  can  be  had  except 
occasioniilly  at  second-hand  booksellers.  Minessi  and  Cantello  printed 
pamphlets  relative  to  their  incubators. 

Game  Bantam's  Lkgs  {Bantam).— k  irhite-leggod  Bantam  cock  must 
nut  be  6ho«n  with  willow-legged  hens.  If  they  were  the  best  birds  in  the 
wiirld  non-matching  legs  would  disqualify  them. 

8ora's  Poultry  Establishment  ( Tf'.).— We  do  not  know  the  distance 
of  Mr.  De  Pora'.-?  establishment  from  Paris.  The  system  has  never  been 
tried  in  Engliud.  It  has  been  buccessfully  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the 
Pi  ince  of  Tourp  and  T;ixis. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh's  Feathers  [A.  TT'o/Aer).— The  brown 
feathers  in  a  Silver-peneiKed  Ilambut-gh  are  not  desirable  for  exhibition. 
They  are  generally  found  on  birds  that  are  excellent  for  stock,  as  ihey  are 
proved  to  be  at^sociated  with  bright,  dark,  and  .-harp  pencillings.  This  :ind 
the  creamy  tinge  are  disadvantages  in  competition,  but  not  disqualifications. 

White  Crests  of  Tolands  [Constant  iiuhivriber).—'^v.c\i  at  the  dirt  of 
which  you  complain  on  your  Polands'  crests  is  the  result  of  the  Iimg-con- 
liiiued  wet,  which  has  made  every  place  muddy.  The  only  plan  to  avcid 
ihis  annoyance  is  to  put  an  india-rubber  b.ind  round  them  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  head  ;  but  we  think  when  the  weather  clears  up  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  do  so. 

Mule  Caob  Birds  {J.  W.),— We  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  successful 
in  breeding  mule  birds  by  turning  Goldfinthes  and  Can;iries  into  a  spare 
room  as  you  propose.  We  would  reconmiend  that  they  be  kept  in  pairs  in 
separate  cages.  The  Goldfinch  should  be  the  male  bird;  and  to  make 
success  mure  probable  the  GoUlfiiith  should  he  bro-jght  up  from  the  ntst  in 
company  with  Canaries,  or  be  kept  in  a  cage  about  twelve  months,  bO  as  to 
be  somewhat  tame.  They  should  be  treated  in  the  sf  rae  manner  as  Canariee 
when  breeding. 
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Meteorolooy  of  tbk  WKF.n.-At  Chiswick,  from  observation^  during  the  last  thirty-n.x  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  rtavs  are  45.8"  and  33  5°  re«t>ectiTe!y.  The  greatest ^heat,  Sli\  occurred  on  the  21st,  iB  1816  ;  aod  the  lowest  coid,  .', 
on  the  17ih,  in  1855.    Daring  the  period  148  days  were'flnc,«!W  on  104 tain  fell. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REAL  "LAWRIE  TODD." 

T  was  somewhere  about 
the  year  18:53orlS3-l,, 
tliat  we  met  in  the 
quadranttle  of  Edin- 
burgh University  a 
tcec  wee  man,  about 
4  feet  10  inches  high, 
clothed  in  very  very 
long  garments,  the 
skirts  of  which  reached  to  his 
aniiles,  and  with  a  very  low- 
crowned  and  very  broad-brim- 
med hat  upon  his  head.  His  feet, 
like  the  brim  of  his  hat,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
body,  for  they  were  very  large  and  very  long;  but  beneath 
that  broad  brim  there  shone  a  beaming  countenance,  full 
of  intelligence,  benignity,  and  playful  humour.  It  needed 
not  to  have  his  name  announced,  for  the  world  had  been 
made  familiar  with  his  portrait  through  "  Eraser's  Maga- 
zine," and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  at  once  recognising  the 
living  image  of  Grant  Thoebuen._ 

Our  woodcut  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  that  original,  and 
we  learned  that  he  was  the  model  from  whom  Gait 
sketched  his  "  Lawrie  Todd."  That  sketch  by  no  means 
pleased  the  model;  it  contained,  he  says,  "scraps  and 
mutilated  extracts  "  of  his  history,  and,  as  he  proceeds, 
"  I  have  always  found  that  whatever  business  was  laid  to 
my  hand,  was  best  done  when  I  attended  to  it  myself:  " 
therefore,  "  I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  state  the  simple 
truth  ;"  and  we  owe  Grant  Thorburn  no  merely  cus- 
tomary thanks  for  having  paid  that  which  he  considered 
a  debt  due  to  himself,  for  he  has  left  more  than  one  most 
amusing  and  most  instructive  record  how  he,  an  emigrant 
nailer.  •'  landed  on  Govcrueur's  Wharf,  New  York,  with 
onl}'  three  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  his  nail-hammer  in 
his  hand,  and  rose  to  have  a  seedsman's  establishment 
the  most  extensive  in  America."  This  "suggests  the 
inquiry.  How  was  it  brought  about  ?  "  We  will  endeavour 
to  show  in  his  own  words. 

"I  was  born  in  Dalkeith  on  the  18th  of  February, 
.1773.  My  father  was  poor  (some  are  cursed  with  rich 
fathers),  honest,  and  industrious,  and  by  trade  a  nail- 
maker.  He  was  a  very  strict  Scotch  Presbyterian,  a 
Covenanter,  and,  like  his  neighbour  and  prototype, 
Davie  the  father  of  .leannie  Deans,  an  honest  man.  Our 
cottage  stood  within  two  miles  of  Davie  Deans's  farm, 
within  three  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedike's  mansion," 
immortalised  in  the  "  Heart  of  Jlid-Lothian." 

Passing  over  the  incidents  of  his  youth,  and  as  he 
verged  upon  manhood,  he  relates — "In  the  year  ]7'J2. 
when  the  French  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced,  and 
the  pulpit  and  press  were  teeming  with  Reform,  I  joined 
the  Societies  of  what  were  then  called  '  The  Friends  of 
t'ue  People,'  and  in  London  were  termed  '  The  Corre- 
sponding Societies,'  whose  ostensible  motive  was  to  ob- 
tain the  reform  of  parliament  by  a  more  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  and  in  the  winter  of  17'J3,  with  seventeen  more 
No.  ao. — Vol.  IV.,  New  Sesiks. 


of  the  members  of  the  said  Society  in  Dalkeith,  I  wa« 
mirchcd  a  prisoner  into  Edinburgh.  We  entered  the 
town  marshalled  two  and  two  through  a  concourse  of 
people,  one  woman  among  whom,  when  she  saw  me 
bringing  up  the  rear  rank,  exclaimed  in  her  broad 
Scottish  dialect,  '  The  Losh  pres-arve  us  '  if  the  king  be 
afraid  of  sic  a  little  fellow  as  that,  I  dinna  ken  what  will 
become  o'  him  ! ' 

"  The  little  fellow  "  was  examined  and  discharged  by 
the  magistrates ;  but  either  he  feared  he  might  bo  led 
into  overt  acts  for  reform,  or  he  was  resolved  to  live 
where  there  was  no  king  to  fear  or  make  afraid — at  all 
events  he  -sailed  for  Hew  York  with  his  brother  in  1794. 
When  they  arrived  they  could  not  land  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  living  on  shore,  for  they  had  but  six  and  a 
half  cents  between  them.  So  says  our  hero,  "  My  brother 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  deck,  his  feet  against  my  feet,  and 
a  wooden-bowl  of  potatoes  between  our  legs,  and  began 
to  scrape  the  skins  off  from  the  potatoes.  Whilst  thus 
employed  a  hardware  merchant  came  on  board,  and  asked 
if  there  were  any  nail-makers?  I  caught  the  word,  and 
answered  I  was  one.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  looking 
down  on  me,  inquired,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  '  Can  yov, 
make  nails?*  I  answered  quickly,  'I  would  wager 
sixpence  (all  I  had)  I  would  make  more  nails  in  a  day 
than  any  man  in  the  country.'  "  Thorburu  knew  he 
could  make  3320  nails  between  6  a.m.  and  U  p  M.,  so  he 
was  tolerably  sure  of  a  triumph. 

Thorburn  and  his  brother  were  hired;  they  were  in- 
dustrious, obliging.  God-fearing  young  men,  so  they 
were  respected  and  prospered  ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to 
1803,  when  he  thus  proceeds — "  About  this  time  the 
ladies  of  New  York  wore  beginning  to  show  their  taste 
for  flowers  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  plants 
wanted  shifting,  preparatory  to  being  placed  in  the 
parlour,  I  was  often  asked  (for  he  then  kept  a  grocer's 
shop)  for  pots  of  a  handsomer  quality  than  the  usual  red 
earthenware.  It  came  into  my  mind  to  paint  some  of 
my  common  flower-pots  with  green  varnish  paint.  They 
sold  fast,  and  to  good  advantage.  In  the  April  following 
I  observed  a  man  for  the  first  time  selling  flower  plant.s 
in  the  Fly  Market.  As  I  passed  along  I  took  a  leaf,  and 
rubbing  it  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  asked  him  for 
its  name.  He  answered,  "  a  Geranium.'  This,  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  there  was 
a  Geranium  in  the  world." 

Thorburu  bought  two  of  those  Geraniums,  sold  them 
speedily  in  his  "  green-varnished  pots,"  and  soon  found 
that  it  was  a  ready,  profitable  trade,  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers asked  for  seeds.  This  set  him  "  thinking  that  if 
I  could  get  seeds  I  would  be  able  to  sell  them ;  but  here 
lay  the  difliculty,  as  no  one  sold  seeds  in  New  York  !  " 
He  soon  arranged  with  the  man  "  in  the  Fly  Market " 
to  stay  at  home  and  grow  plants  and  seeds,  whilst  he, 
Thorburn,  opened  a  shop  and  sold  them.  But  war  broke 
out ;  he  attempted  to  grow  seeds,  failed,  and  in  1S15  was 
released  a  whitewashed  bankrupt,  with  a  family  to 
support,  and  but  twelve  dollars  with  which  to  begin  life 
again. 

No.  7M.  -YoL.  XXIX.,  Old  Sebiis. 
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"  Liwrie  Todd  "  was  not  the  man  to  be  cast  down,  for  he 
through  life  strove  to  do  what  lie  ouglit  to  do,  and  one  passage 
in  his  morning  of  life  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  whole  until 
the  shades  of  its  night  closed,  so  wo  will  quote  but  one — 

"One  Sabbath  morning  some  young  men  of  our  passengers 
called  at  my  lodgings. 

" '  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?'  said  they. 

"  '  To  church,'  said  I. 

" '  Oh ! '  said  they,  '  let 
us  go  to  Long  Island,  and 
take  a  stroll  in  the  fields. 
Our  health  requires  exer- 
cise after  being  so  long  on 
ship-board.' 

"  You  maygo  where  you 
please,'  said  I, '  but  I  go  to 
church.  The  lost  words 
my  father  spoke,  as  we 
parted  on  the  shore  of 
Scotland,  were,  "  Eeraem- 
ber  the  Sabbath  day  !"  I 
have  not  so  soon  forgotten 
his  words.' 

"'They  went  to  the 
fields,  I  went  to  church  ; 
they  spent  a  few  shillings, 
Iput  a  penny  in  the  plate.* 
Some  of  them  earned  nine 
or  ten  dollars  a-week  ;  I 
only  received  five  and  a 
half.  They  would  get  a 
light  waggon, drive i)ff  with 
some  young  ladies,  spend 
five  or  six  dollars,  get 
caughtiuB  thunder-shower 
— fine  clothes  and  hats  all 
spoiled — come  homo  half- 
drunk,  rise  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  with 
aching  bones,  sore  heads, 
downcast  looks,  and  guilty 
conscience.  I  went  to 
church,  rose  at  five  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  with 
a  sound  head,  bones  and 
body  refreshed  and  rested, 
entered  the  labours  of  the 
week  with  a  clear  head  and 
quiet  conscience.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had 
fine  clothes,  fine  hats,  and 
powdered  heads,  but  I  had 
a  hundred  hard  dollars  in 
the  corner  of  my  trunk. 
They,  having  lived  fust,  all 
died  young  ;  while  I,  in 
consequence  of  my  regular 
living,  have  not  been  con- 
fined a  day  by  sickness  in 
fifty  years." 

In  1815,  a  friend 
having  lent  him  500 
dollars,  Thorburn 
again  commenced 
business  as  a  seeds- 
man, and  from  that 
time  his  life  was  a 
long  succession  of 
prosperous  and  hap- 
py years. 

The  following  example  of  his  "Advertisement"  in  the  public 
papers,  is  both  characteristic  and  historic. 

"  In  1799  the  subscriber  commenced  business  with  three  pots 
of  Geraniums,  a  monthly  Eose,  and  15  dollara'  worth  of  seed. 
The  seeds  grew  till  they  filled  the  whole  conlincnt— the  Kose 
blossomed  till  it  spread  into  a  tree,  and  the  little  birds  formed 
their  nests  under  its  branches.      Presently  there  came  forth  a 

"'  In  accordracc  with  a  custom  in  the  Scotch  chmchea,  -nhere  a  plate  is 
always  pmceil  at  the  door  on  the  Sabblth  to  receive  the  fitc-nill  offerincs 
of  the  corigregatioa. 


host  of  pretenders,  boasting  of  what  they  could  do ;  they  did 
nothing.  In  1818  appeared  William  Cobbett.  This  same 
Cobbett,  in  17y3-4-5,  published  the  'Porcupine's  Gazette 'in 
Philadelphia ;  its  object  was  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  that 
all  republics  were  humbugs — that  kings  only  had  a  divine  right 
to  reign — and  that  the  Americans  were  a  set  of  consummate 
rebels.     The  mob  tore  down  his  olfice,  made  "  pie  "  of  his  types, 

and    scattered  his  porcu- 
pine quills  in  their  native 
sir.     He  fled  to  England, 
returned  to  New  York  a 
full-blooded    radical    De- 
mocrat, and  opened  a  seed- 
shop  at  62,  Fulton  Street, 
where  he  sold  rutabaga  at 
one  dollar  per  pound,  and 
black  pijs  for  ten  dollars 
each.     For  a  long   space 
of    time  you    could  hear 
nothing  in   Wall  or   Ex- 
change Streets,   but  Cob- 
bett and  his  black  pigs — 
Cobbett  and  his  ruta  baga. 
The     consternation      was 
similar  to  that  at  Frank- 
fort, when  the  man  rode 
through  the   streets   with 
the   long   nose,   and   still 
the  wonder  grew  whether 
the  nose  was  a  paper  or 
a  tlmmer   (wooden)   nose. 
He  vowed  he  would  drive 
Thorburn  from  the  boards 
with  his   black    pigs   and 
ruta  baga,  in  less  than  six 
months.    Before  twelve  he 
closed    the   concern,    and 
again  sailed  for  England. 
Haked  he  came  into  Ame- 
rica, and    naked    he    re- 
turned from  thence ;    his 
whole  goods  and  chattels 
(a  few  minor  articles  ex- 
cepted) consisting  only  of 
ruta     baga    and    smoked 
hams  from  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  his  black  pigs  ;   he 
shipped  one  case,  however, 
which  by  some  estimation 
was  beyond  all  price — viz., 
a  rough  Albany  deal  board, 
formed  into  a  square  box, 
and  in   this  box  was  de- 
posited the  profound  skull 
and  dry  bones  of  the  ven- 
erated Thomas  Paine,  au- 
thor of  "  Common  Sense," 
&c.      Out  of  these  bones 
Cobbett    meant    to   have 
made  political  capital,  but 
they   were   seized   by  the 
custom  -  house     at 
London    for  duty, 
and  sunk  (if  report 
tpeak-  true)  in  the 
deep  green  sea. 

"  From  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  observe 
how  similar  are  the 
ntovements  of  poli- 
tical quacks  in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  tl^nt  our  political  jugglers  turned  the  world  upside 
down  about  Morgan,  his  dry  bones  and  split  skull ;  Louis 
Philippe,  ton,  and  his  French  radicals,  must  needs  parade  the 
botie^  of  BuoTiaparte  wherewith  to  make  a  bank  political. 

"  Bui  enoiiiih  of  this  long  preamble.  It  is  only  meant  to  let 
his  friends  know  that  Grant  yet  lives — his  eye  as  clear,  bis  head 
as  sound,  and  his  health  as  good  as  in  1801 — and  this  being  the 
first  day  of  spiirig  he  is  provided  with  the  usual  supply  of  goods 


'^7'i^c^r-r'i-^ 
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(a<  thpy  say  in  Prarl  Street)  to  acoommodate  hia  friends  ;  and 
Ills  being  only  a  branch  from  the  tree  at  15,  John  Street,  the 
8<?eds,  on  trial,  will  prove  good.  American  and  European 
flower-eeede  just  received.  Bouquets  prepared  for  the  ladies  in 
the  neatest  order.  Catalogues  gratis.  Gentlemen  supplied  with 
gardeners,  &c. — Grant  Thorbdkn." 

In  1833,  on  which  occasion  we  saw  him,  he  revisited  his 
native  land,  and  one  of  the  most  touching  chapters  in  his 
journal,  entitled  "  Men  and  Manners  in  Britain,"  is  that  in 
which  he  narrates  a  gathering  at  his  native  town  of  a  select 
twenty-five,  "  the  majority  of  them  my  school-fellows  fifty  years 
»go,"  and  trom  whom  he  parted  to  meet  no  more,  with  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  That  volume  was  published  in  1835,  but  the  year 
previously  had  appeared  his  "Forty  Years  in  America,"  which 
met  with  a  very  rapid  sale,  and  lured  him  to  repeat  himself  more 
than  once  ;  for  his  "  Fifty  Years'  Seminiscences,"  published  in 
18 la,  and  his  "Life,"  in  18o2,  are  only  versions  of  liis  first 
literary  production. 

As  we  recorded  last  week,  this  exemplary  man  died  in 
America  last  month,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  his 
ninetieth  year. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  llortijultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  r»oms  at  South  Kensington  this  day  week.  A  report 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  our 
present  Number  ;  but  as  our  space  is  too  limited  to  introduce 
the  wiiole  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  including  the  statement 
of  accounts,  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  the  few  observations  we 
now  intend  to  make.  It  has  always  been  a  great  disadvantage 
that  tlie  Reports  of  the  Council  could  not  be  procured  till  the 
Fellows  entered  the  room  on  the  morning  of  the  Meeting,  and 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  chair  was  taken.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  during  that  brief  space  to  make  himself 
suffiriently  master  of  the  financial  statements  so  as  to  qualify 
him  for  making  any  observations  on  the  upward  or  downward 
progress  of  the  Society;  and  several  of  the  Fellows  at  this 
Meeting  feeling  this,  it  was  very  properly  resolved  that  in  future 
the  Reports  be  prepared  a  week  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and 
that  any  of  tlie  Fellows  may  be  furnished  with  them  on  appli- 
cation. 

Before  the  day  of  meeting  vague  rumours  were  afloat  that  the 
finances  of  the  Society  were  again  in  a  precarious  condition, 
that  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  which  had  been  received 
during  a  season  which  for  length  and  splendour  few  may  live  to 
see  the  like  again,  all  was  spent,  and  that  the  Society  would 
have  to  raise  money  on  loan  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  even  for  the 
present  year.  We  were,  however,  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
Chairman  that  although  "  the  Council  would  be  g!ad  if  any- 
body would  advance  them  some  money,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
they  could  spend  it;  still,  so  far  fnni  requiring  to  borrow, 
they  had  £GO00  or  £7000  in  hand."  This,  doubtless,  was  a 
more  cheering  statement  than  the  one  which  we  had  heard  ; 
but,  cheering  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  the  Meeting,  the 
impression  it  made  on  our  mind  was  one  of  blank  disappoint- 
ment. It  appeared  by  the  statement  that  the  receipts  on 
Kevenue  Account  had  been  £31,059  6?.  \d.,  and  on  Capital 
Account  £17,021  1+s.  3d.,  making  in  all  £18,081  Os.  4d. ;  and 
we  certainly  expected  to  have  heird  that  the  Society  had  at 
their  credit  a  sum  beyond  comparison  greater  than  that  stated 
by  the  Chairman.  Twelve  months  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
Soci  ty  had  nearly  £16,000  of  invested  capita),  and  we  had  been 
living  in  the  fond  delusion  that  this  was  still  safe  in  India  deben- 
tures or  oher  equally  safe  security;  but  when  we  are  told  that 
not  only  this  and  the  whole  of  the  £31,000  Revenue  have  vanished 
■wiih  the  exception  of  £0000  or  £7000,  we  naturally  feel  a  strong 
measure  of  disappointment. 

The  statement,  however,  seem.ed  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting, 
for  then  the  subject  dropped,  and  the  business  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  complimentary  expressions  towards  the  Council 
from  Colonel  Challoner  and  Mr.  Bateman,  and  to  those  less 
complimentary  from  Mr.  Carter  Wood.  These,  however,  are 
small  matters  in  comparison  to  the  more  vital  question  of 
finance,  which  ought  to  form  one  of  the  leading  subjects  at  such 
a  meeting.  It  is  one  which  has  always  been  uppermost  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  ;  and  as  the  Fellows  have  an  opportunity 
only  once  a-ye»r  of  meeting  to  discuss  them,  every  facility  ought 
to  have  been  provided  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Tiie  accounts  appear  to  us  to  be  very  complicated.     Last 


year  they  were  arranged  under  four  heads  ;  this  year  they  form 
nine.  Last  year  we  had  a  statement  of  "Assets  and  Liabilities," 
this  year  we  have  none  ;  but  are  obliged  to  wade  through  a 
maze  of  facts,  figures,  and  cross  entries  to  our  great  confusion 
and  bewilderment. 

After  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  no  small 
ap])lication,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  our  readers  what  the 
Council  have  failed  to  do  for  the  Society  ;  and  have  presented  in 
the  following  statement  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  finances.  We  have  in  fact  prepared  an  account, 
showing  the  available  assets  and  liabilities,  with  the  view  of 
finding  out  where  the  £fiOOO  or  £7000  are,  which  the  Chairman 
stated  were  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

LlABiriTIES. 


Assets. 

£ 

On  capiial  account 7200 

Balance    on  private  ae- 
count 485 

Ditto  on  composition  ac- 
count   5469 

Ditto  in  bauds  of  account- 
ant          5 

Ditto    in    h-ands  of   ttie 
superintendent 146 


s.  d. 
0    0 


1!)    3 
8    0 


£13.300  15     9 


On  capital  account 241  14 

Balalicea(^iiinstditto 7871  10 

On  private  account 1755  7 

Balance  on  rent  account.    296  5 

Balance 3141  9 


£l:>,:li.6  15    9 


Balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society 3141     9    0 

Such,  then,  is  what  we  conceive,  after  all  the  investigation  we 
can  give  to  the  subject,  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  Society's 
finances  ;  and  that  instead  of  between  £6000  and  £7000,  there 
is  but  a  trifle  over  £3000,  out  of  an  income  of  £  18,000  ! 

The  next  question  that  naturally  follows  is.  Where  has  all  the 
money  gone?  This  we  have  not  time  nor  space  to  enter  upon 
at  present,  but  next  week  we  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
clear  up  this  point  also. 


COUNTRY'  MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'. 

I  AM  quite  pleased  with  the  article  in  your  impression,  February 
3rd,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anderson  with  regard  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  a  horticultural  society  of  a  migratory  character. 
Uis  remarks  are  to  the  point ;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
such  a  society  would  be  found  to  work  well,  either  in  connection 
with  present  local  societies  or  by  itself.  Like  all  others  it  only 
wants  a  beginning. 

Could  not  the  present  Eoyal  Horticultural  Sooiety  hold  a 
meeting— say  at  York,  in  connection  with  the  present  year's  fete 
held  there,  which  your  correspondent  does  not  mention  in  his  list, 
although  I  believe  second  only  to  the  great  shows  in  London,  as 
the  advertisement  says,  and  very  superior  to  many  held  under 
Royal  auspices  there  ?  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  one  of 
the  London  exhibitors,  who  invariably  takes  the  lead  in  the 
open  class  for  Pelargoniums,  was  signally  defeated  at  York. — 
Ebohacum. 


CULTIVATION  OF  GLOXINIAS. 

Wk  admire  some  plants  for  their  handsome  foliage,  others 
for  the  beauty  and  size  of  their  flowers,  and  some  for  their 
graceful  habits  of  growth  ;  but  when  we  find  these  three  good 
properties  combined  in  a  great  measure  in  the  Gloxinia,  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  appreciated  and 
cultivated.  Its  fine,  rich,  trumpet-like  tlowers — either  of  distinct 
colours,  white,  crimson,  blue,  purple,  or  pink,  striped,  mottled, 
edged,  or  blotched  with  carmine,  blue,  bright  rose,  and  blush — - 
either  rising  boldly  above  or  resting  on  its  fine,  rich,  velvety 
large,  and  beautifully-veined  foliage — give  to  the  whole  plant 
when  properly  managed,  a  fine,  massive,  and  graceful  appearance, 
like  a  bouquet  handsomely  and  artistically  arranged. 

Although  Gloxinias  generally  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
other  tropical  plants,  and  at  Kew  they  succeed  admirably  in  a 
stove  temperature,  nevertheless,  amateurs  and  others  who  have 
a  warm  greenhouse  and  a  frame  heated  by  dung  can  grow  them 
to  as  great  perfection  as  where  they  are  allowed  a  higher 
temperature. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  of  light  sandy  peat  in  February ;  fiU 
the  pots  half  full  of  crooks,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  moss  and 
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peat,  after  which  sift  a  little  peat  and  sand  very  fine,  distributing 
the  seed  evenly  tliereon.  It  requires  no  covering  with  soil. 
Water  with  a  very  fine  rose,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunge 
the  pots  in  bottom  heat.  In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  plants  will 
appear.  Give  air  by  degrees.  When  they  have  formed  three  or 
four  leaves  transplant  them  into  60-sized  pots  ;  and  if  properly 
supplied  with  heat  and  moisture  the  plants  will  bloom  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  They  should  not  be  dried-off  until 
the  second  year,  as  the  small  fibres  are  not  sulEciently  strong  to 
cause  them  to  start  vigorously  in  spring.  This  remark  is  also 
applicable  to  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

The  stock  can  be  readily  increased,  as  almost  every  part  of  the 
leaves  will  form  plants  if  a  portion  of  the  midrib  be  rotamed  in 
each  cutting.  Divide  the  leaves  transversely,  place  them  in  pots  of 
fine  sand,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunge  in  a  strong  heat ; 
in  a  short  time  callosities  will  form  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
Repot  in  good  sandy  peat,  replunging  and  covering  with  a  hand- 
glass, giving  air  occasionally.  If  the  plants  to  be  propagated 
are  very  choice,  remove  them  into  a  large  pot,  making  incisions 
on  the  midrib  of  the  lower  leaves,  placing  a  few  pebbles  on  the 
leaves  to  keep  them  to  the  soil  :  this  is  the  safest  method.  They 
will  soon  root  if  a  good  heat  is  maintained,  and  may  be  repotted 
immediately. 

February  or  the  beginning  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  start- 
ing the  old  plants  after  their  winter  rest.  In  potting,  the  old 
soil  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  roots.  In  planting, 
press  the  roots  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  give  them 
no  water  for  some  time.  The  soil  should  consist  of  half  peat,  one- 
fourth  loam,  and  one-fourth  leaf  mould,  mixed  well  together,  and 
used  in  a  moderately  rough  state.  A  thorough-good  drainage  of 
potsherds  is  indispensably  necessary.  As  they  progress  in  growth 
and  fill  their  pots  with  roots  they  are  to  be  liberally  shifted,  not 
exactly  on  the  one-shift  system,  but  approximating  to  it — that 
is,  from  a  4S-sized  pot  to  a  24,  and  ultimately  to  a  16,  where 
they  will  attain  a  size,  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  profusion  of 
flowers  suitable  for  exhibition  at  our  horticultural  shows  or  for 
adorning  the  conservatory.  The  so'l  should  be  gradually  enriched 
with  some  well-rotted  dung  until  they  receive  their  last  shift  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom,  when  more  loam  with  less  peat  and  a 
liberal  addition  of  rotten  dung  may  be  given,  the  soil  being 
used  in  a  rough  sta'e. 

After  they  are  all  potted  remove  them  to  a  frame  where  the 
temperature  is  about  60°,  and  when  they  have  commenced  grow- 
ing give  them  a  little  water,  increasing  the  quantity  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  A  little  air  must  be  given  in  fine  weather. 
During  their  season  of  blooming  a  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure  (sheepe',  pigeons',  fowls'  dung,  or  guano)  may  be  given 
occasionally,  which  will  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  When  done  blooming  water- 
ing to  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  at  last  entirely  dispensed 
with,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  any  out-of-the-way  shelf 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  for  two  or  three  months  until  February, 
when  the  season  tor  a  fresh  growth  arrives.  Gloxinia  caulescens, 
which  is  unlike  any  of  the  others  in  habit  and  manner  of  growth, 
with  a  few  other  species  continue  in  a  growing  state  all  the  winter. 

The  following  are  good  sorts  : — 

AHia  ttrandiflora. — Pure  white. 

ArmiTostigma  aplendens. — Deep  purple,  with  white  throat,  and 
foliage  beautifully  striped. 

Anojij/ma. — Blue  lobes,  margined  with  lavender  j  white  mouth 
and  throat,  spotted  at  the  base. 

Aeme.—Tihxe  lobes,  edged  and  prettily  marked  with  white ; 
violet  throat. 

Saroiine  de  Vrwre. — Mottled  lilac. 

Seauiy. — Pink  lobes ;  pure  white  mouth  and  throat. 

Brilliant.— 'Sr\^i  crimson,  the  lobes  margined  with  rose; 
rich  violet  throat. 

Carminata  splendens. — Fine  rich  crimson,  large  flower. 

Celestial.— Koie  \ohea;  throat  encircled  with  deep  violet; 
base  of  the  tube  white  spotted  with  brown. 

Cnpid. — Light  blue  lobes  with  white  markings;  pure  white 
thro.at. 

Daphne. — Pink,  edged  with  white. 

Fairi/. — White  tube  and  lobes ;  the  mouth  peculiarly  en- 
circled with  violet  crimson. 

Favourite. — Bright  rose,  shaded  with  crimson;  throat  en- 
circled with  violet ;  white  tube. 

Godfreii  de  Souillon. — Fine  blue. 

Grandis. — Blush,  with  carmine  throat. 

Maria  Van  Houtte, — White  and  carmine. 


Lauretta. — Blue,  marbled  with  white. 
Model. — White,  tube  pink  shaded  with  violet. 
Madame  Malihran. — Bright  rose. 
Napoleon. — Carmine  red  and  white. 
Princess  Alexandra. — White  lobes,  margined  with  blue. 
Princess  Beatrice. — Blue,  each  lobe  spotted  with  violet ;  pure 
white  throat. 

Petoniana. — Whit?,  with  crimson  throat. 
Spectabilin. — Purple. 

Victoria  Segina. — Lilac  blush,  with  intense  purple  throat. 
Virginie. — Blush,  under  lobes  bright  crimson ;  violet  throat. 

W.  Keane. 

A  FEW  DATS   IN  IRELAND. 

CAKTON. 
{Concluded  from  page  IIS.) 

But  though  the  scenei-y  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  richly 
picturesque  rather  than  bold  and  striking,  there  is  no  want  of 
the  wild  and  romantic  at  Carton,  and  especially  at  the  glen 
through  which  winds  the  river  Vye.  Through  the  natural  and 
art-enhanced  attractions  of  that  glen,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Ham 
Wood,  drove  us  to  Carton.  Now  the  noise  of  the  Uttle  river  is 
heard  trattling  with  some  huge  boulders,  and  then  its  quiet 
murmur  as  it  passes  over  a  pebbled  bed ;  now  it  is  lost  amid 
overhanging  masses  of  foliage,  or  dimly  discernible  amid  long 
reaches  of  bullrushes  ;  and  anon  it  comes  before  us  as  a  quiet 
pool,  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
banks,  and  especially  the  right-side  one,  along  which  we  pass 
are  equally  diversified.  Here  are  steep  craggy  rocks  with  the 
clefts  of  their  faces  relieved  with  lichens,  mosses,  Ceterach  ofiici- 
narnm,  and  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria  and  trichomanes — there 
are  lofty  mounds,  with  luxuriant  timber,  and  trailing  Ivy,  and 
Ferns  disputing  for  the  undergrowth,  with  some  favoured  young 
Conifers  standing  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Anon  we  come  to 
mounds  composed,  seemingly,  of  decayed  rocks  and  wasting 
wood,  covered  with  large  breadths  of  the  common  Polypod,  or 
relieved  with  masses  of  the  Bleehnum  boreale,  or  fields  of  Sco- 
lopendriums ;  and  then  again  and  again,  and  varying  with  these, 
on  steep  banks  and  mantling  over  precipices,  no  end  of  Cistus, 
Hypericums,  and  Hehanthemums,  &c.,  all  testifying  that  here  the 
earnest  enthusiasm  and  the  correct  judgment  of  the  late  Duchess 
are  as  manifest  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  demesne.  Before 
we  have  time  to  weary  we  come  in  front  of  a  deep  cascade,  and 
on  its  other  side  are  delighted  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
artificial  lakes. 

Crossing  above  the  cascade  to  the  opposite  bank,  we  pass 
through  embowering  trees  to  the  cottage  and  cottage  garden. 
Here  we  found  fine  specimens  on  the  lawn  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  but  something  of  the  idea  of  rusticity  was  main- 
tained throughout.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  size  of  the  large 
flower  garden,  bvit  its  striking  characteristics  were  twofold. 
First,  circular  arches  for  climbers,  with  rich  wreathed  festoons 
going  to  a  good  height  at  the  centre.  Then  secondly,  though 
there  were  plenty  of  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  such  Crystal 
Palace  Dahlias  as  for  height  and  fulness  of  bloom  we  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  equalled,  the  grand  features  were  beds  of 
Pentstemons,  Fuchsias,  Phloxes,  Asters,  Antirrhinums,  &c.,  in 
the  good  old  llower-garden  style.  Another  very  attractive  though 
somewhat  sad  subject  was  the  fine  old  man,  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  packed  in  a  large  easy  chair  on  wheels,  basking 
in  the  sun  and  taking  cognisance  of  the  work,  as  from  rheuma- 
tism and  paralysis  he  had  long  been  unable  to  walk.  Long 
may  he  reign  in  his  little  province  under  such  kind  and  generous- 
sovereignty. 

Several  pits  and  frames  out  of  sight  supply  the  plants  for  this 
garden,  and  five  men  are  regularly  employed  to  keep  it  and  the 
lawn,  &c.,  round  it  in  order.  The  cottage,  chiefly  in  the  Swiss 
style,  is  for  the  residence  of  the  gardener,  and  a  portion  is  set 
apart  for  the  family  and  their  friends.  The  dry  rot  had  attacked 
the  wood,  and  the  whole  was  nndergoing  repair,  the  roof  being 
renewed  by  an  outside  covering  of  small  rounded  tiles  of  a  dull 
colour  80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  outline.  On  entering; 
the  large  reception-room  one  felt  as  if  carried  by  an  enchanter 
to  revel  amid  the  gorgeous  beauties  of  fairyland.  The  whole 
of  the  arched  and  ribbed  roof  and  walls  (unless  where  there  was 
a  mirror  to  reflect  the  beauties  and  enhance  the  dimensions), 
was  covered  by  shells  of  every  imaginable  size,  form,  and  colour. 
The  beautiful  arrangements,  the  exquisite  designs,  and  the  con- 
trasts, the  blending  and  shading,  of  colours,  must  be  seen  to  be 
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aippreiMatfil.  Wo  forgot  liow  very  long  &  time  was  required  to 
iliiish  tliia  work.  It  remains  a  mouumeitt  of  tlie  urtistic  and 
refined  ta^te  of  the  late  Duchess,  who,  we  were  infocmed,  planned 
all  the  arrangements  aiad  had  every  arch  and  panel  fitted  on 
the  table,  or  tiie  floor,  before  tlie  shells  were  iixed  into  tlieir 
places.  Di'lightful  as  were  the  etrocts  luitler  a  slidded  light 
duriug  tlie  day,  it  must  be  still  more  dtizzliug  under  a  strong 
light  at  uight.  In  our  boyish  diys  wo  have  cspeiieuoed  ecstutiu 
delight,  lolUiij;  on  a  hedgebank  and  reading  the  p:»LMjis  of  Ossiau  ; 
but  no  sueU  iiall  as  this  could  ercr  have  been  imagined  by  the 
warrior  pout  in  which  to  hoJd  tlio  feast  of  ^helU. 

We  can  well  understaiid  the  interest  that  the  noble  Duke 
takes  in  tin's  lovely  spot,  even  from  the  force  of  past  asso.'iivtions. 
Here  wo  met  aud  were  introduced  to  him  as  he  was  superintend- 
ing these  repairs,  and  carrying  an  axe  and  a  saw  over  iiis  shoulder 
in  regular  woodman  carpentei'-f.ishioii,  and  no  doubt  owing 
much  of  the  hale  vigour  he  possesses  to  such  cierci^e  and  em- 
ployment in  the  open  air.  Like  other  Irisli  gentlemen  he  play- 
fully qnizzv'd  us  about  the  barbarism  of  Ireland  ;  and  niost 
kindly  alluded  to  signs  of  improvement,  and  his  hopes  of  still 
greater  advancement  when  ignorauco  and  prejudice  should  bj 
more  removed.  If  we  have  helped  at  all  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
what  is  doing;  in  Ireland,  these  papers  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  JIuch  of  the  success  of  the  Duke  in  effecting  improve- 
ments and  inducing  otliers  to  imitate  his  example  we  should  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  his  large-hearted  kindness  and  courtesy. 
In  converse  you  are  so  apt  to  forget  the  dignity,  and  to  esteem 


the  man,  tliat  ever  and  anon  the  rougii  doric  but  expressive  lines 
of  Burns  respecting  Lord  Daer  como  tilling  over  the  memory— 
"  The  flent  a  pride,  nao  pride  had  lie, 
Nnr  sauce,  nor  nUto,  that  I  could  see, 
Mair  than  uii  honest  ploughman." 

In  returning,  and  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  cascade,  we  must 
notice  two  things.  First,  the  strong,  almost  violent,  contrast  be- 
tween the  river  below  and  tlie  noble  lake  above,  the  first  in  its 
natural  state  and  well  supplied  with  weeds  and  rushes,  but  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  the  glen  ;  the  second,  in  its  bright 
silver  sheen  without  a  weed  or  a  rush  on  its  bisom  to  mar  the 
rich  picturesque  effect  of  its  lawn  and  wooded  banks  and  islands. 
Again  :  We  have  rather  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  impression  left  on  our  mind  is,  that  it  is  more  in  charac- 
ter with  the  glen  than  tiie  massive  splendour  of  the  lake.  The 
lovers  of  strong  contrasts  would  prefer  matters  as  they  are.  The 
lovers  of  the  liarmonious  would  prrfer  a  dash  of  uniformity 
between  the  river  imm-'diately  below  and  the  lake  above  the 
cascade  whirh  dams  back  the  water.  There  are  five  islands  on 
tlie  lake,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
from  being  finished  on  the  day  on  which  ho  was  born,  aud  a 
Wellingtonia  was  planted  on  it  by  His  Koyal  Highness  on  his 
visit  to  Carton  in  the  summei-  of  1861.  We  should  roughly 
estimate  the  size  of  the  lake  to  be  about  sixty  acres.  The  last 
improvements  cost  above  £2000.  The  purity  of  the  water  and 
freedom  from  weeds  are  secured  by  firmly  macadamising  and 
grouting  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and,  in  addition,  forming  an 
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open  culvert  deeper  along  its  centre,  by  means  of  which   any 
mud,  ttc,  that  may  accumulate  can  be  removed. 

Leaving  tliis  fine  lake,  we  cross  the  park  as  a  near  cut  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  contains  nine  acres  within  the  walls. 
Instead  of  a  description  we  will  merely  mention  a  few  prominent 
points.  First,  there  is  a  large  commodious  gardener's  house 
close  to  the  main  entrance,  looking  very  picturesque  with  its 
walls  covered  with  Jasmines,  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles.  As  a 
general  rule,  gardeners'  houses  are  much  more  comfortable  and 
suitable  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  they  are  in  England. 
There  have,  of  late,  been  many  worthy  exceptions,  but  it  is  too 
true  tliat  many  gardeners'  residences  are  still  little  better  than 
sheds.  In  other  cases,  in  addition  to  inconvenience  and  want 
of  room,  the  house  is  often  a  mile  or  more  from  the  garden,  and 
very  likely  no  young  man  kept  on  the  premises,  and  yet  forcing 
must  be  attended  to.  Can  we  really  have  any  sympathy  with 
gentlemen  when  they  complain  of  their  coal  bill  in  such  cir- 
cumstances?    Could  any  reasonable  man  find  fault  with  ns  if 


we  adopted  means  wliich  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  watching 
the  changes  in  the  eky,  and  after  the  labours  of  the  day  trotting 
between  house  and  garden  and  garden  and  house  for  the  best 
part  of  the  evening  ?  The  true  remedy  is  to  enable  a  gardener 
to  take  his  lantern  and  examine  the  condition  of  his  houses  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Secondly,  fine  massive  gates  admit  to  the  main  entrance, 
with  a  walk  to  the  right,  and  a  walk  to  the  left,  and  a  walk 
in  a  diagonal  line  right  before  you.  These  diagonal  walks, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lough  Crew,  take  away  the  sameness  of 
square  quarters,  though,  perhaps,  lessening"  simplicity  in  the 
modes  of  cultivation.  These  walks,  hke  those  in  the  pleasure 
ground,  were  examples  of  cleanness;  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
main  ones  low  rows  of  flowers  were  grown.  We  noticed  the  best 
rows  of  Nemophila  insignis  we  ever  saw  in  the  autumn,  by  itself, 
and  also  mixed  with  Mignonette. 

Thirdly,  vegetables  for  the  coming  winter  seemed  to  be  abun- 
dant, aud  fruit  trees  looked  healthy  and  well  stored  with  buds. 
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Fourthly,  the  walls  were  of  great  extent— 397-t  feet  in  length, 
and  14  feet  in  height.  The  trees,  and  eapecially  the  younger 
ones,  were  in  excellent  condition ;  and  each  kind  of  tree,  as 
Peach,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  &c.,  was  kept  to  its  appro- 
priate wall — thus,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  securing  more 
variety  than  any  mere  mixture  could  accomplish. 

Fifthly,  most  of  the  walls  were  in  excellent  order,  but  others 
were  showing  signs  of  rottenness  and  decay.  These  were  all 
being  thoroughly  repaired  ;  and  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
properly  done  men  were  taking  up  large  Pear  trees,  pruning 
the  roots,  and  coyering  them  over  until  tlie  wall  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  Lengths  of  wall  so  managed  in  1860  were 
looking  beautiful  in  1861,  after  being  replanted  in  fresh  soil. 
Several  more  borders  and  walls  have  since  been  done  in  the 
same  way,  and  younger  trees  becoming  too  rampant  have  also 
been  lifted  and  replanted. 

Sixthly,  besides  a  large  house,  &c.,  in  the  Melon-ground,  the 
main  range  of  houses  is  320  feet  in  length,  14  feet  in  width, 
and  14  feet  in  height  at  the  back.  Neatness  and  order  were 
everywhere  apparent,  lyith  neat  paths  near  (he  back  nf  the 
vineries.  The  range  is  divided  into  four  vineries  each  26  feet 
long,  four  Peach-hou?es  ditto,  and  a  Fig-house  and  conservatory 
in  the  centre.  The  wood  in  all  the  earlier  houses  was  ripening 
well,  and  in  the  late  vineries  there  was  just  too  heavy  a  crop. 
The  Vines  had  been  given  to  shanking,  but  were  cured,  though 
old  plants,  by  lifting  and  replanting  in  fresh  soil.  The  vineries. 
Fig-house,  and  conservatory,  and  houses  in  Melon  ground,  were 
most  efHciently  heated  a  few  years  ago  from  one  boiler  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  Garston,  Liverpool.  The  Peach-houses  are  still  chiefly 
managed  by  flues. 

Lastly,  though  in  the  vineries  and  in  the  regular  plant-house 
there  were  many  of  the  more  common  and  fashionable  plants 
.nicely  grown,  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  that  rarity  and  great 
variety  in  the  wuy  of  collections  which  we  would  naturally 
associate  with  such  a  magnificent  place.  We  also  forget  noticing 
much  in  the  way  of  pits — those  useful  auxiliaries  for  forwarding 
early  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  wliich  must  be  neccisary 
to  Mr.  Jumes  even  for  securing  plants  for  the  flower  garden, 
unless,  like  people  in  our  small  way,  he  turns  his  fruit-houses 
to  such  purposes  in  winter.  We  regret  very  much  that,  owing  to 
a  previous  arrangement,  we  had  so  little  of  Mr.  James's  good 
company ;  as,  had  we  laid  him  under  contribution  for  a  day, 
we  miglit  have  told  a  more  definite  story  about  Carton  instead 
of  confining  ourselves  to  its  more  salient  points. 

The  home  demesne  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  rich  fertile  land,  50  of  that  being  in  meadow,  50  under 
crops,  520  in  pasture,  314  in  woods,  and  about  80  in  water  and 
roads.  The  whole  is  devoted  to  the  keep  of  a  large  stud  of 
horses,  a  splendid  lot  of  milch  cows,  and  a  large  stock  of  bullocks 
and  sheep,  to  meet  the  supply  needed  for  such  a  large  establish- 
ment. A  good  number  of  horses  and  a  large  staff  of  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  on  improvements.  On  leaving 
Carton  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  noble  owner  might 
long  remain  to  stimulate  such  industry  and  improvement,  and 
that  when,  in  the  conrse  of  nature,  he  should  be  called  home, 
there  should  be  son,  and  sons,  and  sons  to  come,  to  inherit  not 
only  his  honours  and  his  dignities,  but  also  that  warm-hearted 
kindness,  that  strong  faith,  and  firm  hope  which  prevented  him, 
even  in  the  darkest  times,  from  ever  despairing  of  the  future 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  R.  Fish. 


THE    EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  lOih  inst. ;  and  in  consequence  of  some  unsatisfactory 
rumours  v.'hich  had  been  aSoat  for  some  days  previously  with 
regard  to  the  Society's  financial  condition,  it  was  looked  forward 
to  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness  by  those  interested  in  the 
Society's  welfare.  The  chair  having  been  taken  by  Sir  C.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  Bart.,  the  first  proceeding  was  to  read  tlie  Report 
of  the  Council,  upon  which  the  Chairman  invited  discussion. 

Colonel  Chailonee  then  rose  and  said — That  as  the  present 
was,  he  believed,  the  only  moment  when  the  Fellows  could 
address  the  Council  he  would  make  a  few  observations.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  alTuirs  had  been 
carried  on,  and  congratulated  the  Council  on  the  success  attend- 
ing their  exertions  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
forth  arrangements  to  which  exception  might  not  be  taken  by 


some.  He,  for  one,  objected  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Memorial  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  (the  5th  of 
June),  that  being  in  Ascot  week,  and,  consequently,  many 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the  ceremony  who  would  desire  to  be 
present. 

Then,  he  had  been  asked  by  a  number  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society,  to  make  a  request  to  the  Council.  These  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  character  of  the  Society  had  not  been  raised 
but  lowered  by  the  adoption  o{6d.  admissions  to  the  public,  and, 
paying  four  guineas  a-year,  they  had  imagined  they  had  some 
guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  company.  They,  there!"ore, 
wished  for  a  more  restricted  admission  of  the  public. 

The  next  point  was  the  gardens.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  flat  geometrical  parterres,  but  those  on  the  side  of  the 
sloping  banks  were  contrary  to  all  rules  of  landscape-gardening, 
and  he  would  wish  to  see  them  removed.  He  concluded  by 
observing  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  would  not  bo 
misplaced  on  account  of  their  great  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Caktbb  Wood  then  severely  adverted  to  the  bare  and 
desolate  appearance  of  the  garden  in  winter,  and  the  state  of  the 
arcades,  which  looked  like  brick  sheds  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
members  were  entitled  to  expect  the  Council  to  give  them  a  quiet 
and  comfortable  walk  in  winter,  otherwise  he  considered  the 
Society  would  not  go  on  increasing. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cooper, 
containing  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  garden  was 
read.  It  stated  that  the  arcades  were  generally  admitted  to  be 
in  their  present  state  unsightly,  neither  affording  shelter  in 
winter,  nor  shade  in  summer.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that 
they  be  covered  with  glass,  heated,  and  plants  introduced,  so  as 
to  form  a  winter  promenade.  This  might  be  effected  at  a  cost 
of  .€10,000.  With  regard  to  the  conservatory,  a  marble  fountain 
should  be  erected  in  the  centre  and  two  aviaries  in  the  gallery, 
and  tessellated  pavement  should  be  laid  down.  As  to  the  garden, 
planting  should  be  carried  out,  but  that  would  be  best  left  to 
Mr.  Eyles. 

Colonel  Wilson  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Colonel  Challoner 
about  visitors  not  being  admitted  for  6d.,  such  admission 
enabling  a  vast  number  of  persons  to  see  the  gardens  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  pubUo 
might  be  admitted  one  day  a-week  on  these  terms  with  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  the  Society.  He  congratulated  the 
Council  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  G.  BOHN,  was  glad  to  find  the  gardens  prosperous, 
and  hoped  that  in  future  the  Reports  would  be  sent  out  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  Anniversary,  as  it  was  impossible  to  form 
au  exact  opinion  of  the  balance-sheet  when  only  received  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Meeting.  He  had  heard  that  they 
had  spent  all  their  money,  and  that  they  would  require  to 
borrow  to  enable  them  to  go  on  ;  he  hoped  the  Chairman  would 
inform  the  Meeting  of  the  exact  state  of  the  finances. 

Alderman  CoPELAND  thought  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exhibitions  which  took  up  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  oflicers,  the  gardens  would  have  been  better ;  but  even  as 
it  was  everything  was  well  done,  and  evinced  aetivity  and  good 
management.  With  regard  to  converting  the  arcades  into  a 
winter  garden,  he  did  not  see  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised 
except  by  doubling  the  subscriptions. 

The  Chaikjiait  in  replying  to  the  various  observations  and 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  said,  that  with  reference  to  the 
day  fixed  for  the  uncovering  of  the  Memorial  (the  5th  of  June), 
there  was  a  difficulty.  That  day  was  fixed  upon  as  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  garden  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Botanic  Society  was  on  the  3rd,  the 
Society's  own  Shows  were  a  week  before  and  a  week  after,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  bettered.  If  it  had  been  wished, 
the  highest  personage  in  these  realms  would  have  uncovered  it 
herself ;  but  he  felt — they  all  felt — that  such  a  mournful  task 
would  be  demanding  too  much  of  her  fortitude  of  niiud.  He 
had  to  a  certain  extent  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
still  he  had  very  little  hope  of  a  change  in  the  day  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  would  consult  those  connected  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness. He  thought  that  the  uncovering  of  the  Memorial  would 
be  the  first  public  occasion  on  which  the  future  Princess  of 
Wales  would  appear  after  her  marriage. 

Colonel  Challoner  had  taken  exception  to  the  admission  at  Gd. 
In  the  present  year  there  would  be  no  6d.  or  1*.  admission,  the 
public  would  only  be  admitted  on   payment  of  2s.  Gd.     He 
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tUought  it  would  tako  much  time  before  the  taste  of  the  general 
public  would  be  sulBciently  advanced  to  require  the  admission 
to  be  reduced  to  (id.,  especially  when  there  W(;re  such  attractions 
as  Richmond  Hill.  But  when  all  things  were  settled  he  thought 
one  day  a-week  might  be  devoted  to  their  admission  at  this 
price. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  parterres  on  the  slopes,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  looking  bright  in  winter,  but  there  are  many 
points  in  Mr.  Nesfleld's  plan  which  may  be  modified.  lie  ad- 
vocated the  introduction  of  Lilacs,  Laburnum?,  &c.,  into  the 
gardens.  A  great  mistake  was  made  last  year  in  the  grounds 
being  rendered  beautiful  at  a  time  when  the  public  could  not 
enjoy  them,  ^yith  respect  to  the  conservatory,  of  course  a  good 
deal  could  be  done,  but  the  cost  was  a  consideration,  lie  thought 
that  a  portion  only  of  the  parterres  should  be  retained,  as  they 
required  an  enoi-mous  qunntity  of  bedding  plants  to  till  them. 

With  respect  to  the  arcades,  he  thouglit  not  much  could  be 
done  at  present.  Government  proposed  last  year  to  take  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  arcades,  but  for  some  reason  the  pro- 
position fell  to  the  ground.  Negociations,  however,  were  going 
on,  and  he  believed  that  some  portion  of  the  ground  would  be 
covered  with  public  buildings  ;  and,  if  so,  something  would  be 
done  with  the  remainder,  lie  was  inclined  to  vote  for  glazing 
the  arcades,  but  not  for  heating  them  on  account  of  the  expense, 
and  without  heat  many  plants  could  be  grown.  Besides,  the 
arcades  were  not  the  Society's  under  agreement,  and  though 
they  could  use  them  they  could  not  pull  them  down  or  alter 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851.  He 
quite  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  fountain  in  the  con- 
servatory, but  thought  the  latter  was  too  small  for  one.  He 
also  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  tessellated  pavement  if  the 
expense  could  be  incurred,  but  that  was  the  obstacle. 

With  regard  to  the  finances,  it  was  not  true  that  the  Society 
would  require  to  borrow  more  money  to  carry  on.  If  anybody 
would  advance  them  a  little  money  he  had  no  doubt  they  could 
spend  it,  but  they  were  not  quite  come  to  that  pass  yet ;  they 
had  still  £6000  or  £7000  at  command. 

Two  points  sVill  remained  to  be  alluded  to.  The  first  was, 
that  it  was  always  contemplated  to  have  a  reading-room  with 
books  and  periodicals,  and  it  is  proposed  to  till  the  recesses  in 
the  Council-room  with  such  and  convert  it  into  a  reading-room, 
■which  shall  be  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  fete  days. 
The  next  was — that  they  could  not  separate  without  taking 
notice  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lindley.  He  had  worked  for 
forty-one  years  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  a  way  that  few 
have  strength  to  support,  and  the  Council  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  a  portrait  of  him  should  be  taken  at  their  own 
charge,  as  it  was  they  who  had  been  most  in  contact  with  him, 
and  they  alone  knew  the  enormous  amount  of  work  he  had  had 
to  go  through. 

Colonel  Challonkk  here  called  attention  to  "  that  tent — that 
horrible  tent,"  which  had  been  remarked  upon  by  many,  and  he 
asked  if  an  alteration  could  not  be  made. 

The  Chaikman  in  reply  said — That  half  of  those  whose 
opinions  were  taken  were  in  favour  of  the  colonnades,  and  the 
other  half  in  favour  of  tents.  The  one  party  alleged  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  arcades,  the  other  that  plants  never  look  so  well 
as  under  tents.  The  tents  Sast  year  were  on  too  large  a  scale, 
and  though  erected  in  a  sheltered  spot  one  came  down.  Prac- 
tical men  were  quite  unanimous  in  favour  of  tents  as  being  the 
most  suitable,  but  if  Government  should  take  a  portion  of  the 
arcades  there  would  then,  doubtless,  be  a  permanent  building. 

Alderman  Copelakd  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  members 
that  Dr.  Lindley  should  be  presented  with  a  piece  of  plate. 

Mr.  Bateman  bore  willing  testimony  to  the  constant  urbanity 
and  assiduity  with  which  Dr.  Lindley  discharged  his  duties,  and 
thought  something  more  should  be  done  tiian  the  portrait. 

Colonel  Wilson  moved  that  the  Council  be  requested  to 
adhere  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  uncovering  the  Memorial,  and 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bohn  and  carried. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  next  unanimously  voted  to 
Dr.  Lindley. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  BoffN',  and  seconded  by  Colonel 
WlMOU,  that  the  annual  report  and  ballot  papers  be  circulated 
among  the  members  a  week  previous  to  the  Anniversary,  and 
this  motion  was  agreed  to  be  carried  out,  as  far  as  practicable, 
without  a  division. 

The  ballot  for  new  members  of  the  Council  and  otTicers  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  when  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  and  J.  Kelk,  Esq.,  were 


elected  new  members  of  Council  in  the  room  of  Earl  Somers, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  11.  Pownall,  Esq.,  who  retire  ; 
William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  Secretary,  in  room  of  Dr. 
Lindley  ;  and  J.  Clutton  Esq.,  Treasurer. 


WEEDS  ON  GRAVEL  "WALKS. 

Your  correspondent  "Jaudinier"  should,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  try  sulphuric  acid  solution  upon  these  great 
disfigurements.  I  was  very  much  troubled  with  weeds,  and 
particularly  that  exceedingly  annoying  one,  Couch,  on  my 
paths  about  two  years  ago,  and  tried  both  powdered  salt  and 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  without  much  success.  Either 
of  these  would  certainly  destroy  Groundsel,  and  the  small 
annual  grasses,  but  against  Couch,  Dandelion,  and  Dock,  they 
were  powerless.  My  ground  being  a  strong  clay,  mere  hand- 
weeding  was  nearly  useless,  the  longer  roots  breaking  in  the  soU, 
and  reappearing  fresh  and  Uvely  in  a  few  weeks.  1  at  last  tried 
a  solution  of  about  a  pint  of  acid  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
I  had  a  complete  victory  over  my  enemies,  the  mixture  appearing 
not  only  to  destroy  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  but  also  to  corrode 
the  roots  themselves.  The  common  vitriol  can  be  procured 
at  any  oilman's  for  3cl.  a-pound,  and  probably  for  less,  for 
a  large  quantity.  I  apply  it  (mixing  it  in  a  well-painted  pail) 
with  a  small  watering-pot,  a  slight  sprinkling  being  quite  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  weeds.  A  weaker  mixture  than  the  above 
would  kill  Groundsel,  &,c.  If  the  path  hisses  softly,  the  solutioa 
has  sufficient  acid.  This  mixture  does  not  make  the  path 
"sodden"  like  salt.  It  should  be  put  on  in  dry  weather,  or 
the  rain  will  weaken  its  effect,  besides  washing  it  down  to  the 
edgings,  where  it  may  exercise  its  virtues  undesirably.  If  this 
hint  is  of  any  use  to  your  correspondent  he  is  quite  welcome  to 
it  from — Les. 

[Does  not  the  acid  injure  boots  and  shoes  that  touch  it? — 
Eds.] 


MILDNESS  OE  THE  SEASON. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  present  winter  has 
hitherto  been  an  unusually  mild  one.  In  some  localities,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  less  so  than  in  others.  Cornwall 
has  experienced  sharper  frosts  than  Kent ;  while,  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  our  triangular-shaped  kingdom,  Northumberland,  I 
am  told  ice  was  4  or  5  inches  thick  in  November  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  central  counties  frost,  more  or  less  severe,  was  also  ex- 
perienced at  that  time.  Since  then  the  two  months  we  generally 
experience  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  in  (December  and  January) 
have  passed  away  with  fewer  frosty  days,  and  those  less  intense, 
than  we  have  often  known  in  April ;  and  up  to  the  time  I  write 
(the  10th  of  February)  it  still  continues  mild.  I  speak  of  this 
district,  Kent,  where  the  sharpest  frost  we  have  had  since  the 
23rd  of  November  has  only  been  5%  the  thermometer  sinking 
to  27°. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  such  an  unusual  period  of 
mildness  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  equally  singular  that 
vegetation  should  have  made  so  little  progress  during  that  time. 
The  buds  of  Gooseberries  are  but  little  in  advance  of  what  they 
usually  are  in  ordinary  winters,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
other  trees. 

Herbaceous  vegetation  has,  however,  kept  growing  ;  fields  of 
Turnips  as  well  as  grass  fields  showing  t!ie  rich  tender  green  of 
spring,  and  in  gardens  the  Borecole  and  Cabbage  tribe  have 
had  no  check,  t^nfortunately,  the  latter  may  not  have  had 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  running  to  flower,  which  evil  is  hkely  to 
befall  Celery  a  month  before  the  usual  time,  and  autumn-sovm 
Peas  are  likely  to  be  too  vigorous  to  stand  the  cold  that  may 
possibly  come  yet. 

In  the  tlower  garden  the  frost  we  had  in  November  so  far 
injured  or  killed  most  things  that  they  were  tlien  removed  ;  but 
I  find  some  variegated  Geraniums  that  were  left  in  some  rustic 
vases,  in  no  way  protected  excepting  by  their  own  leaves,  are 
alive  and  sprouting  out  afresh  in  their  stems  ;  and  Calceolarias 
have  grown  considerably,  both  old  plants  left  in  the  ground  and 
the  cuttings  put  into  a  cold  frame  in  the  latter  end  of  October  ; 
the  latter  had  grown  so  much  that  I  was  obliged  a  few  days  ago 
to  thin  them  out,  and  put  in  another  batch  of  cuttings  in  the 
same  place,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  pretty  well. 

I  may  add  that  some  cuttings  of  Geraniums  were  put  into 
a  cold  pit  early  in  September  to  strike  in  order  to  be  taken  up 
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and  kept  in  boxes  and  pans  elsewhere  during  the  winter,  but 
they  were  not  all  wanted,  and  consequently  were  left  to  their  fate 
in  this  cold  pit,  with  nothing  over  them  but  a  single  hght,  and 
they  almost  touching  tlie  glass ;  yet  the  frost  we  had  at  that 
time,  and  the  damp  and  neglect  which  followed,  have  not  entirely 
killed  them,  as  several  are  still  alive  and  pushing  out  fresh 
leaves  amongst  the  mass  of  dead  and  decaying  ones  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  pit  is  quite  exposed,  but  their  having 
abundance  of  air  sideways,  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  their 
escaping  the  evil  effects  of  so  much  damp  weather ;  for,  although 
we  have  not  had  many  heavy  rains  in  the  last  two  montlis,  my 
register  records  twenty  rainy  days  in  December  and  twenty-six 
in  January,  with  little  sun  cither  month.  In  fact,  the  absence 
of  suushiue  these  two  months  has  been  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  bedding  Geraniums  in  the  places  they  are 
usually  kent ;  for,  it  being  too  mild  to  require  fire  heat,  there 
was  an  unwillingness  to  burn  fuel  to  no  purpose,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  not  that  dryness  of  atmosphere  necessary 
to  protect  a  tender  half-rooted  cutting  from  succumbing  to  the 
decaying  influences  by  whicli  it  was  euri-ounded.  Other  plants 
more  able  to  withstand  damp  than  fire  heat  have,  of  course, 
suflfered  less ;  and  many  Verbenas  and  such  like  that  were  left 
out  of  doors  will  doubtless  produce  cuttings  that  may  be  turned 
to  account ;  but  all  ours  were  destroyed  when  they  were  no  longer 
ornamental. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  instances  of  the  mildness  of 
the  season,  as  Primroses  having  been  in  flower  since  September, 
and  Fuchsias  budding  up  to  the  tip  endscf  the  last  year's  shoots  ; 
but  anxieties  are  more  directed  towards  the  future.  And  if  any 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  predictions  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
what  is  said  about  the  weather  to  come.  Unfortunately  the 
mistakes  of  the  weather-prophets  as  to  the  past  give  us  little 
confidence  in  their  foretelHngs  of  the  future. — J.  Eobson. 


SELECTION  OF  SEEDS   FOE  A  KITCHEN 
GAEDEN. 

In  a  late  Number  of  The  Joumjal  of  Hoeticuxtuee  was 
given  a  list  of  vegetable  seeds  suitable  for  an  ordinary  kitchen 
garden.  As  regards  quantity,  this  list  gave  just  such  a  pro- 
portion of  each  kind  of  seed  as  I  should  choose  for  a  kitchen 
garden  of,  say,  an  acre ;  but  as  regards  the  quality  and  selection 
something  more  is  required,  and  on  these  points  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  any  deiinite  statement  suitable  for  all  localities 
and  all  kinds  of  soils.  I  have  chiefly  had  to  deal  with  small 
kitchen  gardens,  considerably  lets  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and 
of  various  kinds  of  soil,  from  a  liglit  loam  to  a  stifi'  marl,  and  yet 
I  have  found  that  the  quality  or  selection  of  seeds  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  management  of  them,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  former  remarks,  that  I  regard  plenty 
of  room  as  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  good  culture. 
However  small  the  space  may  be,  let  the  quantity  sown  be  small 
in  proportion,  so  that  when  the  plants  grow  the  au-  may  cir- 
culate about  them,  and  the  light  shine  on  them  from  all  parts, 
and  they  will  not  be  drawn-up  into  making  a  superfluity  of  leaf 
and  stalk,  which  wastes  the  energies  of  the  plant  in  making 
growth  which  is  not  required  by  the  cultivator. 

I  also  regard  moisture  as  most  essential  to  vegetation  during 
the  period  of  growth,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
moisture  quickly  evaporates,  endeavour  either  to  prevent  its 
doing  so  by  mulching,  or  supply  the  loss  abundantly  from  the 
water-pot.  Beyond  this,  plants  require  sustenance,  to  be  given 
in  the  form  of  manure,  which  should  be  in  such  a  state  that 
they  can  appropriate  it  at  once.  Again  :  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  pulverised,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air 
as  Nature  intended  it  should  be.  I  do  not  find  in  Nature  any 
such  thing  as  throwing  up  the  ground  to  the  surface  from  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  in  order  that  plants  may  luxuriate  in  the 
soil  thus  thrown  up.  In  this  I  think  we  are  apt  to  steer  too 
wide  of  what  Nature  teaches,  and  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  small  gardens,  where  a  larger  amount  of  labour  is  given  in 
proportion  to  what  gardens  of  greater  size  receive.  I  think  if 
these  points  were  fully  considered  and  acted  upon,  there  would  be 
little  diflerencc  found  in  the  result  of  the  management  of  different 
kinds  of  soil ;  at  least,  I  have  found  the  difference  not  so  great 
as  many  would  have  us  believe. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  seeds,  I  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  report  appears  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  quahties  of 


various  sorts,  and  that  what  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  varieties 
have  turned  out  so  nearly  alike,  that  the  difference  has  been  im- 
perceptible to  the  ordinary  observer,  and  that  more  difi'erence 
is  found  to  result  from  different  management,  difference  in  the 
season,  and  like  causes,  than  from  any  difference  in  the  sorts. 
I  have  grown  a  dozen  varieties  assumed  to  be  distinct,  of  late 
Broccoli,  and  found  no  more  difference  in  them  than  if  they 
all  had  come  from  the  same  packet ;  and  every  reader  of  The 
JoUHNAL  OP  HoETicuiTURE  must  be  aware  of  the  number  of 
names  given  to  what  have  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same  sort. 
But,  then,  we  know  there  are  sorts  that  really  have  a  distinction, 
and  this  sometimes  of  a  very  wide  nature ;  for  instance,  in  the 
various  sorts  of  Peas,  where  none  would  mistake  the  Emperor 
for  the  Scimetar,  either  in  the  seed,  or  in  any  stage  of  growth. 
The  Potato  and  the  Lettuce  also  offer  similar  distinctions.  It 
is  a  gardener's  duty  to  make  himself  properly  acquainted  with 
these  distinctions  and  other  points  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  80 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  lay  belore  his  employer  a  list  in  every 
way  suitable  for  a  proper  succ^'ssion,  adapted  to  the  space,  and 
also  to  some  extent,  if  possible,  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

I  have  seen  much  relative  to  the  ma'iting  of  seed  lists,  and 
as  a  rule,  I  have  observed  that  quantity  is  given  the  precedence, 
and  that  the  selection  is  either  a  yearly  repetition,  or  that  such 
sorts  are  inserted  as  are  most  highly  recommended  in  the  cata- 
logues ;  but  the  employers  find  no  perceptible  difference.  Some 
particular  crop  may,  it  is  true,  come  extra  fine,  and  this  more  by 
chance  than  management,  for  it  is  tried  again  the  next  season 
with  a  very  different  result.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years 
past  of  making  out  a  fresh  list  every  season,  and  have  tried 
such  sort  of  Peas,  &c.,  as  are  reported  of  superior  quality  ;  but 
I  have  also  found  that  suitable  treatment  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  those  superior  qualities,  and  what  that  treatment  is  will  be 
apparent  to  any  observer.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  evade  the  fact, 
that  to  bring  out  the  good  qualities  of  any  plant,  it  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  understands  how  to  do  so,  and  is  willing 
to  apply  the  means. 

A  seed  list  such  as  I  should  make  out  for  half  an  acre  of 
kitchen  garden  would  contain  about  5  quarts  of  Peas,  1  each  of 
Sangster's  No.  1,  or  Emperor,  Auvergue,  Champion  of  England, 
Imperial,  and  some  tall  sort,  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  British  Queen, 
for  if  properly  treated  these  bear  largely  and  continuously ; 
from  2  to  6  quarts  of  Broad  Beans,  according  as  they  are  liked 
or  not ;  I  pint  of  Scarlet  Runners  ;  1  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ; 
Carrot,  2  ozs.  of  Early  Horn  ;  3  ozs.  of  a  large  keeping  kind, 
as  Long  Surrey  or  Altrincham  ;  2  ozs.  Parsnip ;  2  ozs.  Beet ; 
Onion,  White  Globe,  2  ozs.,  Lisbon,  2  ozs. ;  Spinach,   2  quarts, 

1  of  Round-leaved  and  1  of  Prickly-seeded ;  Early  Dutch  Turnip, 

2  ozs..  White  Stone  Turnip,  2  ozs. ;  Savoy,  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
half  an  ounce  each.  Of  Enfield  Market  Cabbage,  Green  Coleworts, 
Walcheren,  Early  Cape,  Purple  Late  Sprouting,  and  Miller's 
Dwarf  Broccoli — Mammoth  Celery,  Incomparable  Dwarf  White 
Celery — White  Cos,  Brown  Cos,  White  or  Victoria  Cabbage, 
and  Hardy  Hammersmith  Lettuce— and  of  Endive,  there  should 
be  half  an  ounce  each.     Other  salads  and  herbs  in  proportion. 

Ibis  I  merely  give  as  a  sample  of  what  I  should  consider  as 
a  fair  proportion  of  what  seeds  would  be  required  for  the  space 
and  how  I  should  select  them ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  the  list 
should  be  exactly  the  same  every  year,  or  that  I  should  select 
more  than  once  in  that  manner.  Far  would  I  be  from  recom- 
mending it  as  a  guide  to  others;  such  matters  are  best  left  to 
those  who  alone  have  to  deal  with  local  cu-cumstauces,  and  who 
can,  or  at  least  should,  be  the  best  judges  in  the  matter. 

I  simply  write  this  in  answer  to  "An  Old  Scbsceibke," 
who  expresses  interest  in  my  former  remarks,  and  so  far  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  they  have  been  received  with  any  interest 
at  all ;  but  I  am  also  sorry  it  they  have  caused  any  unpleasant- 
ness between  the  employer  and  employed.  There  is  such  a 
thing  in  the  world  as  trjing  to  please  all  parties  and  pleasing 
no  one,  and  when  one  is  pleased  another  is  displeased  ;  but  it 
is  very  difiicult  indeed  to  please  all  alike.  If  any  dispute  should 
have  arisen  between  this  employer  and  his  gardener  through  what 
I  have  said,  it  is  inadvertently  on  my  part  when  fryuig  to  point 
out  what  I  have  found  successfid.  But  on  the  part  of  gardeners 
I  must  say  that,  although  they  do  not  always  make  the  most 
of  the  means  at  their  command,  those  means  are  more  often 
too  limited  than  otherwise,  and  that  many  of  them  have  to  work 
against  adverse  circumstances  until  they  become  tired  of  it  and 
careless  of  the  results. 

There  is  one  part  of  "  An  Old  Subscbibee's  "  letter  which 
rather  surprises  me.     I  have  always  found  that  both  Sea-kale 
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and  Eluibarb  can  be  grown  if  not  forced  as  cheaply  ds,  if  not 
cheaper  than,  they  can  be  bought.  In  fnct,  I  have  found  that  they 
will  both  grow  luxuriantly  almost  anywhere  and  with  little 
trouble ;  and  if  tiiey  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
grown  it  says  rery  little  either  for  the  ground  or  tlie  manage- 
ment. But  stony  loam  is  cot  the  best  soil  in  the  world, 
althougl},  as  I  said  before,  any  soil  may  be  made  productive 
under  proper  management. — F.  Chittt. 


HEATING  HOETICULTUEAL  BUILDINGS. 

{Concluded  from  page  112.) 

Heating  bt  Flues. — I  mentioned  some  few  weeks  ago  that 
an  extensive  range  of  forcing  iind  other  liouses  at  Ravensworth 
Castle,  iu  the  county  of  Durham,  was  heated  by  Hues  which  had 
been  iu  use  more  than  half  a  century.  Doubtless  they  have  been 
repaired,  and,  perhaps,  altered  during  that  time  ;  still  they  do 
their  work  well,  and  I  do  not  know  whetlier  I  eliould  like  a 
change  to  hot  water  in  such  a  placB,  although,  as  I  believe, 
within  a  circuit  of  live  miles  of  the  Castle,  scores  of  miles  of  cast- 
iron  pipes  are  made  every  year,  and  tliere  is  rarely  a  day  passes 
but  the  sound  of  boiler-building  is  heard. 

Flues  have  tlieir  advantages,  and  I  am  no  enemy  to  flues 
when  well  constructed,  and  wlien  used  in  such  a  place  as  the 
one  I  speak  of  where  coals  are  cheap.  Tlie  flue  is  also  less  liable 
to  accident  than  hot  water,  and  when  a  misfortune  does  happen 
it  is  much  more  easily  rectified.  Most  men  could  find  some- 
thing to  stop  a  leaky  flue,  but  it  requires  days  and  the  assistance 
of  practical  hands  to  repair  a  cracked  boiler.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  renovating  a  cast-iron  boiler  but  by  replacing  it  with  a 
new  one,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  have  to  be  done  at  a  time  when 
the  external  thermometer  may  be  15°  or  more  below  the  freezing- 
point.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  hot 
water — I  only  desire  to  give  the  flue  its  due  ;  and  if  both  modes 
of  heating  had  had  an  equal  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on 
their  improvement,  it  is  probable  tliat  that  by  means  of  flues 
would  have  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  has  yet 
attained.  Still  some  advance  has  been  made,  and  a  plan  my 
worthy  employer  allowed  me  to  adopt  here  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  having  answered  so  well,  I  \\  ill  at  once  describe  it. 

Having  built  two  half-span-roofed  houses,  each  36  feet  long 
by  about  14  feet  wide,  and  of  a  proportionate  height  for  green- 
house plants  of  various  kinds  not  requiring  a  high  temperature, 
I  tliought  it  was  needless  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  hot-water 
apparatus,  for  the  liouses,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  others, 
could  not  be  heated  by  the  existing  means.  It  was,  there- 
fore, determined  to  try  the  old  flue.  The  houses  in  question 
contained  a  broad  front  shelf  or  platform  of  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  then  a  pati;,  the  remainder  being  shelves  to  the  back  wall, 
and  the  doors  entering  at  the  ends  opposite  the  path,  which  went 
straight  through.  The  mode  of  healing  has  nothing  unusual 
about  it,  for  behind  the  back  wall  and  in  the  centre  where  the 
partition  was  the  fireplaces  were  dug,  and  a  flue  goes  round  each 
house.  The  two  fireplaces  are  low  enough  to  allow  the  smoke 
in  the  first  instance  to  ascend  a  little.  The  flue  at  its  com- 
mencement is  of  brickwork  with  stone  covers,  and  so  low  that 
the  covers  are  on  a  level  with  the  pathway.  It  gradually  rises 
as  it  turns  under  the  front  shelf,  and  about  2^  feet  of  this  portion 
is  also  brick.  The  remainder  of  that  under  the  shelf  is  cement 
pipe  12  inches  in  diameter,  until  near  the  farther  end  where  a 
short  length  of  brick  flue  descends  to  the  level  of  the  pathway, 
and  the  flue  of  cement  pipe  returns  along  the  back  wall  again, 
finally  passing  upwards  in  a  chimney  over  the  fireplaces. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  excepting  the  use  of 
cement  pipes,  and  I  may  safely  say  they  do  their  duty  well. 
Like  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  put  a  fire  into  a  flue  that 
has  long  been  out  of  use  and  is  damp,  I  find  a  little  escape 
of  smoke  is  sure  to  ensue ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  such  escape  has 
always  been  from  the  brick  flues  and  not  from  the  cement  pipes. 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  clean  the  flues  out  yet ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  having  the  slanting  covers  at  the  ends  to  take 
ofi"  readily  will  render  the  cleaning-out  of  the  pipe  an  easy 
matter. 

A  less-sized  pipe  might  have  been  advised  by  some,  but  it 
must  be  observed  the  houses  are  far  from  being  small,  and  a 
less  pipe  would  require  cleaning-out  much  more  frequently  ; 
besides  the  expense  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  the  pipes  being 
about  an  inch  thick  or  a  little  more,  they  heat  quickly.  They 
will,  it  is  true,  also  cool  quickly,  but  this  is  of  much  less'  con- 


sequence ;  for  assuming  the  atmo.iphere  of  the  house  to  be  at  45' 
at  four  in  the  morning  and  the  fire  then  to  go  out,  the  heated 
flue  and  warm  atmosphere  in  the  house  would  hardly  suffer  a 
diminution  of  temperature  likely  to  be  hurtful  before  morning, 
unless  the  frost  were  very  severe  indeed,  or  the  house  in- 
diflferently  glazed.  I  may  add,  tliat  I  have  never  found  any 
such  inconvenience. 

The  pipes  are  30  inches  long  and  fit  into  each  other,  requiring 
but  very  little  cement  to  set  them.  I  believe  the  best  kind  of 
pipes  for  standing  fire  to  be  those  made  of  Portland  cement ; 
but  we  have  some  made  of  Roman  cement  that  stand  very  well. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  maker  that  iio  has  had  a  Portland 
cement  pipe  heated  by  charcoal  and  over  a  blast  almost  to  a 
white  heat  without  any  injury  being  done  to  it,  and  such  heats 
are  never  wanted  in  flues.  As  the  readers  of  The  Jouenal  of 
HoETicULTURE  may  wish  to  know  all  particulars,  I  will  at  once 
state  that  the  cost  of  Roman  cement  pipe  of  the  kind  used  was, 
at  Maidstone  where  it  is  made,  Is.  Id.  per  foot  run.  The  Port- 
land cement  one  was,  I  believe.  Is.  Gd.  per  foot.  Both  inside 
and  outside  they  are  round,  only  a  flattened  surface  is  added  to 
the  bottom  for  them  to  rest  on.  Ours  rest  on  slender  brick  pillars 
at  the  ends,  the  other  part  being  all  above  ground,  and  the 
appearance  being  far  from  unsightly. 

Heating  nr  Hot  AVatek. — Although  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  hot-water  heating  for  about  thirty  years,  1  am  far 
from  certain  which  is  the  best  plan  yet.  Some  systems  are 
certainly  bad,  and  have,  consequently,  fallen  into  disuse  ;  while 
others,  as,  for  instance,  Perkins',  are  hardly  adapted  for  horti- 
cultural buildings,  besides  being  very  expensive ;  and  again, 
Kewley's  plan  has  so  many  disadvantages  that  it  cannot  be 
recommended.  There  is,  however,  one  old  plan  which  I  think 
rather  hastily  fell  to  the  ground,  without  that  fair  trial  which 
might  have  given  it  popularity.  Unfortunately,  the  inventor 
patented  his  contrivance,  which  was  an  open  gutter  pipe  with 
a  moveable  covering,  which  could  be  taken  off  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  I  think  this  was  Corbett'a  plan  ;  but  the  fear  of  in- 
fringing the  patent-right  prevented,  at  the  time,  further  im- 
provement, and  I  think  the  plan  has  fallen  into  oblivion.  The 
principal  object  of  after-inventors  has  been  to  contrive  a  boiler 
capable  of  doing  more  work  than  any  hitherto  in  use,  and  boilers 
ef  all  shapes  and  forms  have  been  brought  before  the  public. 
Not  the  least  useful  among  these  was  Sampson's  spiral  boiler, 
which  was  over  the  furnace,  but  continued  in  a  spiral  form 
round  the  chimney.  The  setting  was  an  easy  aflair.  I  only 
mention  this  boiler  as  one  not  generally  known. 

The  other  classes  of  tubular,  conical,  retort,  and  saddle  boilers 
have  been  so  often  before  the  reader  as  to  require  no  explana- 
tion here  ;  neither  will  I  undertake  to  say  which  is  the  best,  as 
so  much  depends  on  circumstances.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
observe  that  the  old  saddle  boiler  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  of  our 
six  boilers  two  of  them  are  of  that  kind.  The  conical  form  may 
certainly  economise  fuel  a  little  more ;  but  it  necessitates  that  fuel 
being  of  a  particular  kind,  and  is  on  that  account  objectionable, 
but  they  may  be  set  so  us  to  be  heated  by  a  wood  fire  ;  or  any 
kind  of  rubbish  that  comes  to  hand  may  be  burnt  underneath. 
They  may  also  often  be  left  without  attendance  for  a  very  long 
time  with  safety,  not  but  that  other  boilers  have  equal  advantages 
in  this  respect.  I  have  known  a  coil  of  pipes  to  form  the  boiler, 
and  it  was  said  to  do  its  work  well ;  iu  fact,  Perkins'  heating 
apparatus  is  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  one  I  allude  to  was  much 
larger  than  Perkins'. 

I  am  also  told  the  retort  is  a  good  boiler,  but  I  have  neither 
seen  that  nor  Messenger's  at  work :  therefore,  I  can  only  speak 
by  report.  There  is  little  doubt  but  those  tubular  boilers  of 
Messrs.  Weeks  and  of  Mr.  Ormson  will  heat  the  quickest ;  the 
only  fear  is,  with  so  mLich  complication  of  parts  some  place 
may  give  way  at  some  unfortunate  time.  1  would  certainly 
never  depend  on  one  boiler  alone  to  work  a  large  space  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  some  day  an  accident  will  take  place,  which 
may  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Two  boilers,  each 
contrived  so  as  to  connect  itself  with  the  series  of  pipes,  would 
obviate  much  of  the  danger  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  might 
even  happen  that  an  accident  might  occur  to  a  connecting-pipe, 
and  derange  the  whole.  This  is  certainly  not  so  likrly  as  an 
accident  to  the  boiler,  but  it  has  been  known  to  occur ;  it  is, 
therefore,  better  not  to  have  everything  depending  on  one  frail 
connection.  One  minfortune  would  do  more  harm  than  would 
pay  many  times  over  for  the  extra  fuel  used  in  heating  by 
another  apparatus. 

Hot  water,  however,  is  so  very  accommodating  that  I  would 
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by  no  means  disparage  it.  It  is  clean,  convenient,  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  very  accommodating  that  the  pipes 
will  mount  any  reasonable  height  and  descend  also,  and  it  is 
difBcult  to  say  how  far  the  hot  water  will  travel.  It  will  circu- 
late through  pipes  of  any  kind  or  size ;  for  I  have  seen  them 
round,  half-round  ;  flat,  like  a  three-inch  plank  ;  and  edgeways- 
up,  like  an  inch  deal.  The  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  foolish 
■way  of  any.  Generally  speaking,  four-inch  pipes  are  the  most 
convenient ;  I  have  seen  some  double  that  size  and  more,  and 
we  have  one  house  here  heated  by  tanks,  through  which  the 
water  circulates  freely,  and  it  works  well.  In  fact,  it  is  to  diffi- 
cult to  put  any  limits  to  what  may  be  done  in  hot  water,  that 
I  leave  the  further  following-out  of  the  subject  to  other  hands. 

POIMAISE    AND     OTHEK   MODES    OF    SuPPLTTNG    HEAT. — Pol- 

maise  was  certainly  at  one  time  as  strongly  advocated  by  its 
patrons  as  orchard-houses  are  now  by  those  similarly  disposed 
to  ride  a  hobby,  and  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  are 
right.  Polmaise  has  fallen  into  disuse  or  nearly  eo,  to  be  now 
and  then  revived,  perhaps  under  another  name  and  with  some 
supposed  improvement ;  nevertheless,  when  it  works  well,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  mode  of  heating  that  will  beat  it  for  the  welfare 
of  the  plants.  XTnfortunatcly,  it  is  extravagant  of  fuel,  and 
now  and  then  such  awkward  misfortunes  happen  with  it  that  it 
cannot  be  called  safe.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Ogle,  at  Bridge 
Castle,  tried  it  and  reported  upon  it,  but  he  has  since  abandoned 
it.  The  only  place  I  have  seen  it  in  use  of  late  years  is  at 
Sir  E.  Elmer's,  Bart.,  East  Sutton,  where  a  Pine-pit  is  heated 
very  well  with  it,  and  the  plants  do  remarkably  well ;  but  Mr. 
Skinner,  the  gardener,  says  it  is  expensive  in  firing.  There 
have  been  many  variations  of  this  mode  of  heating,  some  of 
them  diflering  but  little  from  the  old-fashioned  flue;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  in  general  repute  at  the  present  day,  neither  is  it  likely 
to  be  restored  to  popular  favour. 

Of  the  temporary  modes  of  heating  pits  and  small  houses 
with  Arnott  or  brick  stoves,  I  cannot  say  much.  The  care 
required  to  attend  to  them  is  more  than  can  at  all  times  be 
calculated  on  from  an  unwilling  servant,  but  that  the  enthusiastic 
cultivator  will  make  them  answer  I  have  no  doubt ;  indeed, 
there  is  very  little  but  what  the  really  industrious  and  persever- 
ing man  can  accomplish,  and  this  he  will  be  sure  to  do.  Guard- 
ing against  unpleasant  vapour,  and  supplying  moisture,  not  to 
the  plants  but  to  the  atmosphere,  will  do  mvich  to  prevent  the 
evil  effects  of  a  mode  of  heating  that  ought  only  to  be  adopted 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Rblativk  Merits  of  Hot  Water  and  a  Smoke  Piue. — 
I  expect  the  conclusion  that  many  would  come  to  would  be 
favourable  to  hot  water,  but  I  am  far  from  certam  that  its 
adoption  is  prudent  in  all  cases.  Certainly  there  are  none  in 
which  it  will  not  answer  as  well  as  the  iJue,  but  then  it  is  much 
more  expensive  ;  and  when  the  heat  wanted  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  40°,  an  expensive  heating  contrivance  ought  to  be  avoided. 
For  such  structures  I  would,  therefore,  advise  a  flue ;  but 
where  anything  like  forcing  is  wanted,  with  a  fire  every  day, 
perhaps,  for  six  months  or  more,  then  have  hot  water.  It  will 
pay  to  have  it  in  the  latter  case,  although  not  in  the  former, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  to  every  one.  There  are  also 
some  other  reasons  which,  in  some  cases,  may  operate  one  way 
or  the  other :  thus  the  expense  of  firing  is  an  item  that  may 
determine  the  kind  of  heating,  for  where  fuel  is  expensive  the 
most  economical  mode  of  using  it,  even  if  such  apparatus  be 
costly,  will  he  the  most  prudent  to  adopt.  Where  firing  is 
cheap  another  view  of  the  matter  may  be  taken.  To  illustrate 
this,  I  will  mention  the  two  extreme  prices  I  have  paid  for 
coals.  The  lowest  was  Is.  per  ton,  and  the  highest  42s. !  Now, 
it  required  very  little  reasoning  to  show  that  an  expensive 
apparatus  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  coals  wanted  in  the  one  case 
might  be  advantageously  entered  into  ;  while  in  the  other,  where 
the  coals  were  cheap,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
unless  accompanied  by  other  advantages.  More  than  this  need 
hardly  be  said,  nevertheless  I  may  again  return  to  the  subject. 

J.  KOBSON. 


OECHIDACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  third  Part  of  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants  "  by  Messrs. 
Warner  &  M^lliams  is  fully  worthy  of  its  two  predecessors, 
which  is  praise  suflicient.  It  contains  lilpidendrnm  prismato- 
carpum,  rare,  pretty,  and  fragrant ;  Jji/caste  Slcinneri,  the  most 
useful  winter  Orchid  we  possess ;  Aerides  nobile,  "  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  of  its  family ;"  and  Zitlia  Turneri,  "  one  of  th& 
finest  plants  known  among  Orchids."  The  coloured  portraits 
of  these  are  exquisite,  and  combined  with  the  botanical  descrip- 
tions and  abundant  practical  notes,  will  render  it  eventually  one 
of  the  most  complete  works  upon  Orctiids  hitherto  published. 


GASTROLOBIUM  CALYCINUM  (Lakqe-caltxeb 
Gasteolobiuji.) 
Nat.  ord.,  Papilionaceoe.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia. — 
A  showy  greenhouse  shrub,  of  considerable  value  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  The  branches  are  smooth  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite 
(or  ternate),  elliptic,  somewhat  keeled,  glaucous,  and  terminated 
by  a  long  pungent  awn  ;  at  their  base  is  a  pair  of  spreading  de- 
curved  spiny  stipules.  The  flowers  grow  oppositely  in  terminal 
or  axillary  racemes,  and  are  very  large  ;  the  standard  deep  orange 
with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  margined  with  crimson  ;  the  wings 
and  standard  deep  crimson  ;  thi-y  grow  from  the  axil  of  a  large, 
obovate,  membranous,  inflated,  strongly-nerved  bract,  the  nerve 
being  extended  into  a  recurved  mucro ;  the  calyx  is  very  laige, 
the  upper  lip  much  largest,  bifid  with  very  obtuse  eegments, 
the  segments  of  the  lower  lip  ovate  acute.  The  ovaiy  is  Tillose 
and  distinctly  stalked. 


This  interesting  plant  was  raised  by  Messys.  Henderson,  from 
Mr.  Drummond's  Swan-Biver  seeds. — (Oard.  Mag.  cf  Botany.} 
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NEW  VEGETABLES. 

A  TEAK  or  more  ago  seeds  of  one  or  two  Chinese  vegetables 
were  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  or  some  other  public  body,  one  of  tho  packages  reaching 
the  writer;  but  through  some  accident  or  mismanagement,  I  did 
not  get  any  to  grow.  Perhaps  some  other  of  your  readers  may 
have  been  more  fortunate,  and  if  to,  it  would  confer  a  favour  on 
the  community  if  the  result  were  recorded. 

The  names  given  to  me  were  so  indi'tinctly  written,  and  seemed 
intended  for  a  word  so  uncouth  and  unjironounceable,  that  I 
cannot  repeat  them.  The  seeds  were  about  the  size  of  those  of 
Cucumbers. 

That  the  Celestial  Empire  contains  vegefahles  that  might  be 
turned  to  useful  account  amongst  us  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
though  our  palates  may  liave  become  too  much  habituated  to 
the  use  of  those  we  now  have  to  easily  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  production  of  another  couutry,  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  could  easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  new  article, 
if  it  came  before  them  in  an  agreeable  and  acceptable  form.  1 
therefore  thus  publicly  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
if  any  one  has  reared  the  new  vegetables,  and  what  is  their 
opinion  on  their  merits  ? — AN  Old  Subscmbee. 


TO  THE  EDITOES  OF  THE  JOUENAL  OF 
HOETICULTUEE, 

AND  THE  MAST  KIND  FRIENDS,  TVHO,  HAVING  SYM- 
PATHISING HEARTS,  HAVE  CONTRIBtTTED  SO  LIBERALLY 
TOWARDS    BELIEVING    US    IN    OUR    GREAT    DISTRESS. 

Kind  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned 
Lancashire  botanists,  having  received  much  through  your 
kindness  and  sympathy  in  this  our  hour  of  suffering,  now 
return  our  heartfelt  thanks.  Many  of  us  were  suffering 
most  acutely  both  for  food  and  clothing,  when  our  kind 
friend,  Mr.  John  Hague,  appealed  to  your  Christian 
sympathies  on  our  behalf — an  appeal  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  made  in  vain  on  behalf  of  wretchedness  and 
distress.  In  our  ease  we  feel  more  deeply  the  kindness  of 
those  friends  at  a  distance  who,  though  entire  strangers, 
yet  could  feel  for  us  more  than  the  common  sympathy 
of  humanity,  shown  by  a  response  that  has  both  sur- 
prised and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  recipients,  and 
filled  them  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  not  only  to 
the  generous  donors  but  to  that  kind  Providence  who 
has  raised  up  such  kind  friends  in  this  our  time  of  need. 
Some  of  US  were  reduced  almost  to  the  last  stage  of  des- 
titution, because  we  could  not  become  the  recipients  of 
parish  allowance  to  be  treated  like  common  paupers,  no 
distinction  being  made  by  the  parish  officials  ;  neither 
could  we  stoop  to  beg,  our  only  desire  being  to  earn  our 
bread  by  honest  daily  toil,  which  is  the  greatest  sweetener 
to  our  cup  through  life.  This  was  the  reason  why  some 
of  U8  were  suffering,  when  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Hague, 
made  his  appeal,  and  for  your  noble  response  we  beg  to 
tender  our  sincere  thanks  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Also,  to  you  gentlemen,  the  Editors  of  The  Journal 
or  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

And  may  the  Giver  of  all  good  return  you  an  hundred- 
fold for  what  you  have  lent  Him  ;  and  may  He  add  His 
blessing  free  from  sorrow,  and  preserve  you  all  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness  to  a  ripened  age,  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of  your  most  obedient  humble 
servants, 

Bodger  Schofield,  John  Whitehead,  Titus  Broadly,  Henry 
Collins,  Joseph  Harrop,  Thonias  Horrocks,  John  Dingham", 
William  Kelsall,  Joseph  Longsden,  Mark  Dean,  Henry  Kew- 
ton,  Joseph  Ueech,  John  Newton,  John  Oldham,  James  Pick- 
ering, James  Smith,  Robert  Gordon,  Charles  Whitehead, 
John  Roberts,  John  Taft,  Kdwin  Chough,  James  Kirk  Smith, 
Richard  Bird,  Edward  Richardson,  Uriah  Kay,  Lee  Foden, 
Mrs.  Howard,  Frederic  Schofield,  Williom  Parkinson,  Samuel 
Moss,  John  Hulme,  Nancy  Smith,  Jethro  Ferns,  James 
North,  Henry  Cropper,  George  Hokhouse,  Luke  Wild,  Jethro 
Tinker,  Ann  Lees,  Thomas  Andrew,  Mrs.  James  Parkinson, 
Daniel   Hayden,    Thomas   Cheetham,   Edward   Lees,   Thomas 


Broadbent,  William  Middleton,  John  Kinder,  Michael  AVard, 
John  Moss,  James  Smith,  John  Johnson,  Thomas  Birchall, 
James  Stalford,  Willism  Scott,  Benjamin  Plutt,  Ebenezer  J'latt, 
John  Middleton,  Samuel  Beard,  James  Piatt,  Daniel  Plutt, 
Charles  Huigh. 


SixCE  I  last  wrote  I  have  sold  plants,  &c.,  sent  for  the  purpose 
ofgivnigaid  to  the  distressed  botanists,  to  the  amount  of  £3  lOs., 
and  have  received  from  Mr.  P.  M'CuUoch,  gardener  to  Sir 
A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Audries,  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  16s., 
collected  from  the  men  under  him.  I  liave  been  able  to  help 
eight  botanists  and  their  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Broadbottom  and  Mottrain,  about  six  miles  from  here,  whose 
destitution  I  only  heard  of  three  weeks  ago.  I  wrote  to  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  district,  and  he  gave  me  some  valuable 
information  about  their  distress.  The  principal  mill  in  that 
district  had  been  stopped  thirteen  months,  and  most  of  the 
persons  I  gave  help  to  worked  at  it,  and  they  were  wretchedly 
off.  Tliere  are  eight  more  persons  than  the  above  who  have 
received  assistance.— JouN  Hague,  3G,  Mount  Street,  AsJiion- 
vnder-Lyne. 


POETEAITS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWEBS,  AND 
FEUITS. 

Ceeeus  pteeogonus  (Wing-angled  Cereus). — Nat.  ord.y 
Cactacea?.  Linn.,  Icosaitdria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Carthagena, 
South  America.  Flowers  white,  blooming  in  August.  —  {Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  53GO.) 

Ph.edeanassa  obtusa  (Blunt  Phfedranassa). — Nat.  ord , 
Amaryllidacea;.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Called  also 
Phycelia  oblusa.  Native  of  Pichinca  Mountain,  near  Quito, 
more  than  10,000  feet  high.  Flowers  scarlet,  tipped  with  greenish- 
yellow.    Blooming  in  winter. — (Ibid.,  t.  5361.) 

CrrEirEDlUM  Hookee.e  (Lady  Hooker's  Cypripedium). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchidacea3.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Diandna. — Imported 
by  Messrs.  Low  k.  Sons,  Clapton  Nursery,  from  Borneo.  Leaves 
variegated,  dark  green,  with  pale  motthng.  Flowers  variously 
marked  with  yellow  and  purple  on  a  pale  green  ground. — {Ibid., 
t.  5362.) 

Plumbago  rosea  var.  coccinba  (Scarlet  Rose  Leadwort). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Plumbaginacere.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — It 
has  also  been  called  Thalia  coccinea.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons^ 
Exeter  and  Chelsea  Nurseries,  received  seeds  of  it  from  the 
Neilgherry  Hills.  Flowers  brick  red,  in  panicles. — {Ibid., 
t.  5363.) 

Cinchona  officinalis  (La  Condamine's  Peruvian  Bark). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Rubiacea;.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Native 
of  Ecuador  Mountains.     Flowers  pink. —  {Ibid.,  t.  5364.) 

Fuchsias. — Sa/ispareit,  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  corolla 
white.  Hercules,  tube  and  sepals  crimson,  corolla  double  and 
deep  purple-coloured.  Rai«d  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Tollington 
Nurserv,  Hornsev  Road.  Very  beautiful. — {Floral  Magazine, 
pi.  Ui.) 

Pelargoniums. — Monitor,  a  large  dark  flower,  deep  shaded 
rose,  with  large  black  spot  on  each  petal.  Had  iirst-rlass 
certificate.  Queen  of  Whites,  lower  petals  silvery  white,  upper 
petals  carmine,  with  narrow  white  border.  Had  a  first-class 
certificate.     Both  raised  by  Mr.  Dobson. — {Ibid.,  pi.  134.) 

POMroN  Chbtsantiiemums. — Fairest  of  the  Fair,  florets  lilac- 
blush  with  sdvcry  tips.  Raised  by  Mr.  Salter.  Mary  Lind, 
upper  side  of  florets  lilac  blush,  under  side  purplish.  Julia 
Fngelbach,  golden,  with  brown  points.  These  two  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Smith.— (/A;rf.,  pi.  135.) 

Htbrid  AcniMENES. —  Carminata  elegans,  spikes  very  large; 
flowers  deep  crimson.  Raised  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Dauesbury, 
near  Welwyn.— (7iirf.,pZ.  136.) 

Pelargoniums. — Hegina  formosa  (Beck),  rose-coloured. 
Conjiagration  (Foster),  crimson  red.  Royal  Albert  (Hoyle), 
carmine  rose.  Belle  of  the  Ball  (Foster),  sub-spotied  rose. 
Royalty  (Foster),  very  distinct  rosy  carmine. — {Florist  and 
Fomologist.) 

Geosse  Calebasse  Peae. — Seedling  of  Van  Mons.  Flesh 
crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  but  without  much  aroma.  It  is  a  very  large, 
variety. —  {Ibid.) 
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METEOHOLOGICAL    OBSEEVATIONS    IN    1862. 

HOETON  HALL,  BEADFOKD,  TOBKSHIEE. 

Latitude  53°  47'  36"  N.     Longitude  1°  44'  47"  W.     Height 

above  sea  level,  496  feet. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  first  three  months  the  year  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  decidedly  ungenial  to  many  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  under  the  gardener's  care.  Although  the  harvest 
of  the  country  at  large  was  equal  or  nearly  so  to  the  average, 
and  housed  in  fair  condition,  yet  in  this  locality  cereals  were 
late  in  ripening,  and  when  ripe  the  difBculty  was  to  know  when 
to  cut  the  crops ;  for  none  being  ready  for  cutting  before  October, 
and  some  not  even  then,  a  period  of  heavy  rains  set  in — not 
showers,  but  days  of  deluging  heavy  rain,  which  not  only 
hindered  harvest  operations,  but  prevented  late  crops  on  wet 
lands  from  ripening. 

On  the  11th  of  October  0.61  of  rain  fell,  0.34  on  the  12th, 
0.65  on  the  15th,  0.32  on  the  16th,  0.38  on  18th,  0.32  on  19th, 
0.61  on  20th,  with  hail  and  high  wind,  0.71  on  2l3t,  0.36  on 
22nd,  accompanied  by  thunder,  1.06  on  23rd,  followed  by  showers 
on  the  next  two  days ;  then  0.64  of  rain  and  hail  on  26th,  1.14 
on  27tli,  and  showers  on  the  following  day,  succeeded  by  fog, 
which  cleared  away  in  the  first  frost  on  the  30tli  (27°).  October 
was  the  wettest  of  any  correspondmg  month  during  the  last 
thirteen  years,  judging  according  to  recorded  observations  ;  but 
according  to  those  whose  opinions  were  derived  from  experience 
it  was  the  wettest  October  ever  known.  Though  doleful  be  the 
tidings  the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Fields  of  Oats  were  standing 
in  shock  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  November,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  3  inches  thick.  There  was  corn  out  on 
the  1st  of  December. 

I  have  to  note  Turnips  were  small,  Mangolds  no  crop,  but 
Potatoes  were  good  and  free  from  disease.  Herbage  was  abundant. 
Rye-grass,  of  which  no  inconsiderable  quantity  is  needed,  was 
good,  and  furnished  three  cuttings ;  Pacey's  Perennial  affording 
the  best  supply,  and  it  is  not  so  coarse  as  some  varieties.  Cut- 
ting grass  on  meadows  was  general  in  the  beginning  of  July,  but 
up  to  the  12th  little  was  made  into  hay ;  when,  fiuer  weather 
Betting  in,  the  greater  quantity  was  stacked  in  moderate  con- 
dition. 

A  backward  and  wet  spring  hindered  garden  operations,  but 
it  was  not  worse  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Owing  to 
wetness  of  the  soil  seeds  vegetated  badly,  and  in  many  cases 
there  was  a  total  failure,  entailing  a  second  sowing. 

The  bloom  on  fruit  trees  was  abundant  and  set  well.  There 
was  an  abundant  crop  of  Gooseberries,  but  caterpillars  threatened 
to  annihilate  them  completely;  so  numerous  were  they  that 
they  infested  the  Bibes  species  in  plantations.  Of  Currants, 
Eed  and  White,  the  crop  was  good  ;  of  Black  moderate.  Rasp- 
berries were  abundant  and  large,  but  insipid  owing  to  the 
wet.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but  maggot  and  canker 
made  large  gaps  in  the  plantations.  Apples  were  plentiful  but 
small,  and  did  not  ripen  properly  :  consequently  they  shrivelled 
more  tlian  usual,  and  proved  flavourless;  Pears  a  moderate 
crop ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Plums.  Cherries  proved  to 
be  a  very  fair  crop,  but  nothing  according  to  the  promise  of 
bloom.  Peaches  did  not  ripen  on  walls,  and  the  crop  was  small. 
To  the  above  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  Grapes  were  much 
given  to  shank,  poor  in  flavour,  and  very  deficient  in  colour; 
notvrithstanding  this  some  admirable  specimens  were  exliibited  at 
tlie  Bradford  Show,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  exhibitors. 
Melons  were  worthless  in  unlined  pits  and  frames,  and  deficient 
ill  flavour  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Orchard-houses  were  a  dead  failure,  and  have  been  in  this 
locality  ever  since  their  introduction ;  but  I  have  to  note  that 
three  beautiful  specimens  of  Peach  trees,  in  11-inch  pots,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Comfort,  gardener  to  J.  Priestman,  Esq.,  of 
Wheatley  HUJ,  each  tree  averaging  two  dozen  fruit,  some  of 
them  measuring  8  inches  in  circumference.  Also  by  their  side 
was  a  Sweetwater  Vine  in  a  12-inch  pot,  carrying  eight  bunches 
(if  memory  be  a  safe  guide)  of  medium  size  and  with  good-sized 
berries  ;  and  a  Fig  tree,  in  an  11-inch  pot,  full  of  fruit  of  the  best 
of  all  Figs — the  Brown  Turkey.  Thus  it  would  appear  some 
succeed  while  others  fail,  and  we  have  to  confess  we  are  one  of 
the  latter. 

Carrots  were  a  bad  crop,  and  maggot-eaten.  Onions  no  crop. 
Beet  small — too  small,  but  more  than  usual  of  top.  Salsafy  and 
Seorzonera  medium-sized  and  good  in  quality.  Shallots  much 
grown  by  cottagers,  fair  crop.  Potatoes,  earlies,  poor  crop; 
main  crops  good.  Had  a  packet  of  the  substitute  for  the 
Potato,  Chasrophyllum  bulbosum,  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  but  it  produced  nothing  like  so  good  a  substitute  as  a 
Carrot.  The  Ground-nut  (Bunium  deuudatum)  would  be  as 
good  a  substitute  for  the  Potato  as  it. 

Peas  were  a  fair  crop,  running  to  haulm.      The  best  we  had 
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were  Noble's  Early  Green  Marrow,  Dickson's  FsTourite,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  British  Queen,  aud  gangster's  No.  1 — the  favourite 
of  your  respected  correspondent,  "D.,  Deal."  Ihougli  differing 
with  him  in  taste,  I  would  advise  his  sowing  his  favourite 
Sangster's  No.  1  and  the  Warwick  race  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  supply  needed,  giving  the  sowings 
after  April  a  manured  trench  as  for  Celery,  and  a  good  soaking 
of  water  once  or  twice  a-wcek  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Early  Peas  cannot  stand  drought ;  and  unless  the 
land  is  heavy  or  copious  watering  resorted  to,  they  are  only 
like  80  many  pea-bullets. 

Of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  I  never  had  a  dish. 
Cauhflowcrs  were  late  but  good.  Broccoli  doing  well.  Borecole 
aud  the  whole  tribe  of  Coleworta  have  done  pretty  well,  but  the 
wet  has  made  them  very  seedy-looking.  Cabbages  have  been 
fearfully  maggot-eaten  at  the  root,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  a  healthy-looking  plant  withered  when  sun  appeared, 
though  that  was  seldom  ;  others  have  clubbed  instead  of  hearting. 
Celery  was  bad  with  us,  but  good  in  some  places.  Ihe  best  I 
saw  was  growing  in  clay  nearly  as  puie  as  brickmakers  have  it. 
Maggot  attacked  some  (dry  soot  sprinkled  on  wet  leaves  will 
drive  it  away),  but  as  to  the  maggot  being  the  cause  of  failure  I 
beg  to  demur.  Celery,  like  the  potato,  is  rendered  so  liable  to 
disease  by  high  cultivation,  as  to  be  little  more  than  gorged  and 
swelled  out  of  health  into  disease. 

Spinach  leaves  were  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs  of  the  w  hite 
Butterfly,  and  the  Winter  one  was  there  as  well. 

lettuce  and  snails  had  a  terrible  struggle  for  life,  but  young 
Ducks  scooped  the  slugs  up ;  yet  web-footed  bipeds  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  gardens  long,  for  no  thunder-storm  soddens  the  soil 
like  them  ;  and  as  for  bantams  and  the  whole  tribe  of  hens, 
they  are  too  much  given  to  scratch,  and  they  eat  too  much 
green  food  for  my  fancy. 

Bedding  plants  cut  a  sorry  figure ;  and,  taking  them  altogether, 
for  me  there  is  nothing  like  the  good  old  herbaceous  border  full 
of  bloom  in  spring,  delicious  with  Pinks  and  Carnations,  and 
fragrant  with  Roses.  Sure  of  a  nosegay  all  the  year  round  are 
those  who  tolerate  flowering  shrubs,  bog  plants,  alpines,  and 
aquatics ;  besides,  in  geometrical  gardens,  handsome  and  bril- 
liant as  they  may  be  in  summer,  interesting  in  winter  with  ever- 
greens, and  pretty  in  spring  with  bvilbs,  those  mixtures  are  more 
frequently  failures  than  successes. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  season  we  had  a  good  exhibition 
here  (Bradford).  Plants  were  good.  Mr.  May,  Bedale,  had 
first-class  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias,  the  last  somewhat  hollow  in 
centre  ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  York,  was  a  close  competitor.  The 
Carnations  and  Picotees  at  the  National  were  superb.  Messrs. 
Steward  &  Wood,  of  York,  and  Holland  &  Bayley,  of  Man- 
chester, were  the  lions.  However,  horticultural  exliibitions  are 
not  places  to  judge  the  seasons  at,  for  there  we  have  the  choice- 
selected,  but  away  from  them  we  have  generalities. 

Three  indifferent  years  succeeding  each  other  must  tell  their 
tale  on  our  trees  from  warmer  climes,  which  I  fear  is  too  mani- 
fest ;  for  Peach  trees  threaten  to  become  evergreens,  and  many 
others  have  a  like  tendency. 

We  have  a  doleful  beginning  for  a  new  year  ;  rain  and  wind 
daily,  and  the  ground  Uke  a  sponge,  do  not  augur  well  of  1863. 
— Geokge  Abbbt. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    QABDEN. 

Whiie  our  climate  maintains  its  variable  character  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming  to  its  dictates  in  all  gardening  operations  will 
exist.  The  continuance  of  fair  weather  will  permit  the  opera- 
tions that  peculiarly  belong  to  this  month  to  be  proceeded  with. 
Asparagus,  in  mild  weather  that  in  frames  or  pits  should  have 
abundance  of  air  after  the  shoots  have  made  their  appearance. 
Prepare  ground  for  permanent  beds  ;  if  the  soil  works  well,  to 
be  trenched  2  feet  deep  at  least,  and  plenty  of  good  rotten 
stable  manure  incorporated  with  it  during  the  operation.  Mark 
off  the  beds  -1  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  for  the  alley,  then  mark  the 
rows  on  the  bed  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  side ;  lay  a 
ridge  of  maiden  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  of  equal  parts, 
along  where  each  row  is  to  be  planted,  and  on  these  ridges 
place  the  plants.  Ihey  may  be  either  one  or  two  years  old,  but 
not  more  than  two,  the  plants  to  be  taken  up  with  great  care. 
When  placed  on  the  ridges,  with  an  equal  portion  of  roots  on 
each  side,  cover  them  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  with  pure  sand 
if  it  can  be  procured,  which  will  induce  the  plants  to  throw  out 


numerous  young  roots,  which,  passing  tlu-ough  the  sand,  seize 
with  avidity  on  the  more  nutritious  compost  prepared  for  them. 
Above  the  sand  add  3  or  4  inches  of  loamy  soil  over  the  crowns  ; 
aud  should  the  season  prove  dry,  mulch  between  the  rows,  and 
give  occasionally  waterings  of  liquid  manure.  Onions,  plant 
the  bulbs  of  last  year  which  begin  to  grow,  they  will  be  found 
useful  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sound  ones.  They  may  also 
be  plonted  for  seed.  Plant  the  underground  sort,  it  not  done 
in  the  autumu.  Weed  and  clean  the  autumn-sown.  Farslei/, 
a  sowing  to  be  made  where  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
the  seed.  Feas,  make  a  sowing  of  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  ; 
at  the  same  time  some  other  approved  sorts  should  be  sown  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  Sow  also  two  or  three  sorts  which  come 
iu  for  use  quickly,  as  they  will  be  fit  to  gather  before  the 
Marrows.  Ail  vacant  ground  to  bo  dug  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  cropping. 

FIOWBB   GAKDEJT. 

The  weather  calls  upon  us  to  expedite  all  retarded  operations, 
particularly  pruning.  Turf  may  be  cut  and  laid,  and  wood 
ashes  spread  on  lawns  where  the  grass  is  injured  by  moss. 
When  the  natural  soil  is  not  favoiu'able  for  Rhododendrons, 
Belgian  Azaleas,  &e.,  an  artificial  mould  may  be  gradually  formed 
by  sweeping  the  fallen  leaves  over  the  roots  and  covering  them 
with  sand  every  season.  Prune  and  tie  climbing  plants.  Prune 
Roses,  unless  they  are  wanted  to  flower  late.  Herbaceous  per- 
ennials should  be  planted  as  early  as  convenient.  Sweep  and 
roil  the  lawn  and  walks.  Where  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  stock  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  Dahlias,  these  should  be 
placed  in  heat  at  once  in  order  to  secure  cuttings.  Look  to 
Crocus  bulbs,  &c.,  planted  in  beds,  and  protect  them  from  the 
depredations  of  sparrows  and  mice. 

PBTJIT   GAEDEM. 

Prune  Raspberries.  Any  Gooseberries  or  Currants  not  pre- 
viously pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to.  Collect  fir 
boughs  to  protect  the  blossom  of  Peach  and  Apricot  trees. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  occupy  much  less  space  in  a 
garden  trained  to  stakes,  and  afford  an  equal  if  not  greater 
amoimt  of  fruit.  Proceed  with  planting  fruit  trees  where  cir- 
cumstances prevented  its  being  done  in  the  autumn. 

STOVE. 
Any  specimen  plants  in  this  house  which  require  shifting 
must  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Stanhopeas 
and  Oncidiums  with  other  Orchids  may  be  potted.  Temperature 
55*^  to  65"  with  a  moist  heat,  and  increase  a  degree  or  two  every 
week  for  the  next  month.     Shut  up  early. 

SEJ:ENH0USE  and  CONSEEVATOEy. 
The  admission  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  will  conduce 
to  the  health  and  keep  the  various  flowering-plants  in  unim- 
paired beauty  for  some  weeks.  Hyacinths,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Kalmias, 
and  Azaleas  introduced  will  lend  beauty  and  fragrance  to  the 
various  groups.  The  rich  yellow  flowers  of  Cytisus  racemosus 
will  add  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  general  effect.  The  early- 
flowering  plants  of  Camellias  now  returned  from  the  conservatory 
or  mixed  greenhouse,  should  be  placed  in  heat  in  order  to  be 
encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous  and  kindly  growth,  and  to  set 
their  flower-buds  in  due  season.  Look  carefully  over  the  early- 
blooming  plants — such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Boronias,  and 
see  that  they  are  not  getting  too  forward.  There  is  less  diflloulty 
in  keeping  them  back  at  the  present  time  than  when  we  have 
bright  sunny  days.  Sow  exotic  and  other  seeds  generally  during 
the  present  and  following  month.  As  the  principle  of  hybridi- 
sation is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  generally  practised, 
doubtless  additional  interest  will  be  discovered,  and  attention 
bestowed  on  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds.  Shift  and  tie- 
out  Pelargoniums  as  may  be  required,  and  allow  them  plenty  of 
space  after  this  time,  with  all  the  light  possible,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  Do  not 
allow  Calceolarias  to  suffer  for  want  of  pot-room,  as  any  check 
at  the  present  season  might  throw  them  prematurely  into  bloom. 
Cinerarias  and  other  plants  will  require  frequent  shifting  and 
placing  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  in  order  that  air 
may  be  permitted  to  circulate  freely  among  them. 
FOECING-PIT, 

Here  a  good  stock  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &c.,  should  be 
coming  into  bloom.  Take  care  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession, 
and  fumigate  occasionally  to  keep  all  clean. 

PITS    AKD  FEAIJES. 

Give  air  freely  to  plants  such  as  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias,  and 
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carefully  remove  all  decaying  leaves.  A  batch  of  Amaryllis 
bulbs  siioulil  now  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  half-decayed 
turfy  luam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand  and  a  pretty 
liberal  supply  of  charcoal.  Remove  to  a  warmer  place  any  of 
the  plants  from  which  cuttings  are  required.  Alpines  and  other 
rare  plants  in  pots  should  now  be  looked  over,  remove  all 
decayed  matter,  and  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Those  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  propagate  should  be  divided  into  pieces, 
repotted,  and  placed  again  in  the  frame.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE    LAST  WEEE. 

Ix  the  kitchen  garden  the  routine  was  much  the  same  as  last 
week,  with  the  exception  of  choosing  a  dry  day  to  plant  some 
PotatocB  of  the  Early  Ashleaf  in  the  open  air  on  a  ridged  bank, 
planting  only  the  south  side.  This  had  been  ridged-up  about 
24  inches  apart,  and  the  sets,  just  sprung,  were  set  in  the  furrows, 
and  the  nice,  dry,  aired  earth  of  the  ridge  was  trundled  over 
them,  after  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lime.  The  sets  were  sprung 
an  inch  or  so  before  planting.  Turned  out  also  into  a  bed 
over  heated  tree  leaves,  the  same  kind,  plants  3  or  4  inches  in 
height,  in  rows,  6.inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  about  18  inches 
from  row  to  row.  The  soil  put  over  the  leaves  was  about 
6  inches  deep,  then  the  Potatoes  were  set  on  the  level,  tlie  small 
roots  carefully  covered,  and  then  covered  wuh  about  5  inches  on 
the  tlat.  These  will  have  the  earth  raised  to  the  stems  3  or  3  inches 
as  they  grow,  which  admits  of  the  sun's  rays  passing  up  between 
the  rows,  and  we  think  that  from  this  mode  the  produce  is 
rather  better  than  when  the  soil  is  left  ou  the  level.  For  such 
work  we  have  met  with  nothing  to  beat  the  true  Ashleaf.  The 
Handsworth  and  some  others  may  come  a  few  days  earlier,  but 
we  do  not  find  they  are  prized  at  table  like  an  Ashleaf.  This, 
however,  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  or  even  of  prejudice, 
just  as  ia  the  case  of  the  watery  white  Turnip,  because  white- 
ness will  be  insisted  on.  For  flavour,  several  of  the  yellows  are, 
incur  opinion,  far  superior ;  and  for  flavour  and  nourishment 
combined,  commend  us  to  a  good  Globe  Swede  that  has  lain  in 
an  open  shed  a  week  before  cooking.  If  that  is  cut  up,  boiled 
thoroughly— and  an  hour  at  least  will  be  required— if  in  liquor 
in  which  pork  or  other  meat  was  boiled  first  all  the  belter,  and 
if  a  slice  of  the  meat  can  be  had  with  it,  then  there  is  at  once  a 
feast  for  a  hungry  prince  as  well  as  a  hungry  ploughman. 

A  gentleman  lately  told  us  that  he  quite  envied  the  zest  and 
relish  with  which  the  ploughboy  standing  by  his  horses,  pitched 
in  wedge  after  wedge  of  half-boiled  pork  and  dry  bread,  statir.i^ 
his  belief,  and  we  are  certain  with  much  truth,  that  that  boy  had 
more  gratiflcation  in  thus  eating  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
appetite  than  he  himself  had  in  partaking  of  the  finest  made 
dishes,  because  he  did  so  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  from 
any  natural  desire  or  want.  It  has  been  wisely  ordered  that  there 
should  be  pleasure  in  eating  ;  but  that  pleasure  will  be  greatly 
dependant  upon  our  working  for  it  and  the  natural  craving  for 
it.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  rich  man  and  the  hard- 
■workmg  man  are  placed  more  equally  as  to  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  true  enjoyment  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
farmer,  then,  who  wishes  to  kindly  help  1,'is  labourers,  may, 
without  any  misgiving,  allow  them  a  few  of  his  best  Swede 
Turnips,  and  tell  them  how  to  cook  them,  which  when  well 
prepared  will  be  almost  as  solid  as  cheese. 

The  Potatoes  in  the  bed  alluded  to  above  will  be  our  second 
crop,  as  those  grown  in  pots,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  tuber- 
ing  nicely.  Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  having  some  litter  to 
throw  over  Radishes  out  of  doors,  sown  in  autumn,  except  there 
should  be  a  sudden  frost.  These  will  naturally,  and  especially 
in  such  a  winter  as  this,  becrome  hard,  and  we  suppose  must 
have  sent  them  in  once  or  twice  too  often,  for  a  week  ago  we 
were  mortified  to  see  a  fine  plate  of  early  Radishes  from  a 
frame,  as  crisp  as  possible,  come  out  untasted.  If  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  had  intervened  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
somebody  would  have  found  out  the  ditference. 

This  simple  matter  of  the  Radishes  may  well  furnish  a  lesson 
of  sound  policy.  Some  people  will  say,  ""l  had  sueh  abundance 
of  such  and  such  good  things,  as  thoroughly  to  sicken  and  tire 
me  of  them."  Now,  the  great  poiut  is,  to  have  sufficient  with- 
out superfluity.  Whenever  superfluity  is  presented,  the  feeling 
9f  satiety  displaces  that  of  pleasure.  Of  course,  in  large  places, 
where  fine  things  must  be  had  constantly,  our  duty  is  to  produce 
them,  and  not  think  of  the  enjoyment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  very  frequency,  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  a  certain 


dish,  will  lessen  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  it.  The  gentleman 
who  tastes  the  first  Cucumber  of  the  season  in  April,  and  the 
same  as  respects  Kidney  Beans  and  Potatoes,  will  relish  them 
more  than  the  other  gentleman  who  has  them  at  his  table  every 
day  all  the  winter.  The  satisfaction  of  the  latter  will  spring  less 
from  selfish  gratification  than  from  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
rarities  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  guests. 
FEUIT  OAKDEU. 
In  addition  to  pruning,  nailing,  etc.,  unuailing  Peaches  against 
walls,  &c.,  damping  vineries  in  hot  days,  and  giving  plenty  of 
air  to  Peach  trees  opening  their  buds,  the  chief  work  has  just; 
been  moving  Strawberry-pots  from  vineries  into  a  Peach-house, 
not  because  they  will  have  more  heat,  but  because  in  this  dull 
weather  they  will  have  more  light ;  and  secondly,  examining  the 
buds  and  washing-ofl'  any  black  beetles  or  fly  that  made  their 
appearance  on  the  Peach  trees  coming  into  bloom.  We  never  met 
with  this  ugly  gentleman  until  last  season,  as  fully  described  in 
a  previous  volume,  and  here  he  is  again  making  his  appearance 
here  and  there,  notwithstanding  all  our  care.  We  will,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  repeat  what  was  done.  In  November  this  house 
was  smoked  with  sulphur  and  sawdust,  killing,  of  course,  every 
leaf  that  remained  green,  and,  as  we  thought,  every  vestige  of 
insect.  Then,  to  make  surer,  in  a  few  days  the  house  was  tho- 
roughly syringed — trees,  walls,  and  woodwork — with  water  at 
about  180°.  After  that  the  whole  house,  trees,  walls,  &c.,  were 
scrubbed  with  soap  water  ;  2  inches  of  the  surface  soil  of  the 
house  was  then  removed,  and  afterwards  the  walls  were  fresh 
washed  with  lime,  and  the  trees  painted  with  clay,  sulphur,  and 
Gishurst ;  and  now  the  gentlemen  are  coming  to  tell  us  that 
they  are  not  quite  done  for  yet.  It  is  true  the  house  has  been 
filled  with  bedding  plants,  which  are  now  being  taken  out,  but 
nothing  whatever  appears  on  them.  We  much  fear  they  burrow, 
and  lay  their  eggs  pretty  deep  in  the  soil.  Green  fly  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  this  dark  negro 
devastation.  We  see  no  remedy  except  hunting-up  and  destroy- 
ing every  one  that  appears.  For  many  years  one  smoking  for  a 
Peach-house  used  to  be  about  sufficient,  or  if  repeated  it  was  more 
for  Strawberries,  &c.,  than  for  Peaches.  We  are  keeping  the 
trees  in  orchard-house  as  cool  as  possible.  We  suspect  that, 
from  some  young  tree  there,  we  imported  this  black  fly. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPAETMKNT. 
Those  who  grow  Gardenias,  llondeletias,  Ixoras,  &e.,  should 
now  put  them  into  bottom  iieat.  Cuttings  should  be  put  in  of 
Poiusettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
some  of  the  old  plants,  if  helped  with  bottom  heat,  will  bloom 
earlier  in  the  autumn,  because  they  will  have  the  end  of  summer 
to  rest  in.  Orchids  beginning  to  push  should  now  be  watered, 
and  those  in  baskets  dipped  in  water  at  about  75°.  A  higher 
temperature  during  the  day  may  be  maintained  if  the  sun  is  at; 
all  bright,  letting  such  stove-houses  descend  to  from  60°  to  65° 
at  night.  Small  greenhouse  plants  may  be  shifted  as  wanted 
into  pots  a  size  larger;  but  larger  shifts  fjr  specimens  should 
not  be  given  until  the  sun  has  gained  more  power — say  the 
beginning  and  the  middle  of  March — as  such  natural  excitement 
is  much  better  than  that  from  any  artificial  heat.  Proceeded 
with  cuttings  and  potting  as  last  week.  We  are  sorry  that  the 
paragraph  about  Verbena-cuttings  reads  bo  confused ;  very 
likely  more  the  result  of  careless  writing  than  the  fault  of  the 
printer.  We  would  like  to  correct  two  things :  first,  the  cuttings 
of  Verbenas,  alluded  to  at  page  121,  were  not  put  in  tiles  three 
to  10  inches,  but  three  in  3  inches.  Then,  a  little  farther  down, 
beginning  at  the  word  "  Keep,"  read  as  follows  :  "  Keep  the 
rough  riddlings,  mix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rough 
Mccayed  leaf  mould,  and  place  that  mixture  on  the  top  of  the 
rotten  dung,  to  the  depth  of  IJ  or  2  inches."  Make  that  level, 
and  beat  it  slightly,  and  then  cover  this  with  the  fine  soil,  ko. ; 
and  continue  the  same  as  given  page  121.  This  will  make  all 
clear  to  "  One  who  is  Puzzled,"  at  least  we  think  so.  The 
appearance  of  the  cuttings  just  says  we  had  better  have  delayed 
a  little  longer,  as  if  we  have  a  cold  spring  we  shall  have  to  try 
all  methods  to  find  room  for  them  and  other  things. — R.  F. 


TilADE  CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Sugdeu,  King  Street,  [Covent  Garden. — Illustrated 
Guide  to  the  Mowei'  Garden^  and  Descriptive  Seed  List.  1863. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 
N.W. — Catalogue  of  Mower  Seeds,  and  Select  List 'pf  Agricul' 
tural  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  1863. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

•„•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.      All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  sohly  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Moriiculture,  <^c.,'*  162,  Fleet 
Sfreet^  London,  E.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Do   nuu   Soils   Decrkabe   in  Fkrtilitt?  (IT.  TT.  ^L)— We  have  shown 
TOUT  letter  to  "J.,"  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  roply  :  — 
"  ThoiiRh  I  wrote  anonymously  my  statements  are  no  more  justly  charged 
with   irreverence  (!)   and  greut  presumption   than  the  stalt-'nienta  in  the 
Timcn  to  which  they  lue  a  reply,  and  which  were  also    iinonymous.      If 
'  W.  \\.  S.' will  refer  to   'Thomson's  Vegetable  Chemistry,'   he  will  find 
that  the  paps  of  many  plants  have  been  analysed,  but  apotheme  was  never 
found  in  any  one." 

Clii'Pino  Wall-fruit  Trees  t J.  Smith).— Yon  cannot  he  serious.  No 
pane  gardener  would  order  his  subordinates  to  "prune  wall  trees,  such  as 
Peaches  and  Cherries,  with  ibe  garden  fchears,** 

Pbeventino  Gooseberry  Caterpillars  {A  New  Suhscriher).— Try 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  with  spent  tanner's  bark  2  inches 
deep.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  the  effect  of  this  or  any  other  mode  of 
prevention  ? 

East  Wall  {Mrs.  C.).— Situated  at  Sidmouth,  and  the  wall  only  6  feet  high, 
you  mitfht  grow  against  it  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  ;  but,  as  piofit 
IS  an  utiject  with  you,  we  should  prefer  Morello  Cherries.  They  rarely  full 
in  proiluclng  a  good  crop,  and  realise  a  fair  price  and  ready  sale.  Against 
\he  east  end  of  your  cottage  you  may  have  a  Marie  Louise  Pear. 

Lime  Water  {R.  O.  S.).— For  killing  worms,  a  peck  of  lime  to  forty 
gallons  of  water  are  ihe  proper  proportions. 

C'oLoiRiNO  a  Garden  Wall  Black  {Emicu&).  —  We  once  coloured  a 
w^ill  a  Bort  of  slate  colour,  or  rather  a  lead  colour,  by  a  mixture  of  ordinary 
whitt:w;:sh  and  lamp  black,  to  which  a  little  yellow  ochre  was  added  to  give 
it  a  more  cheerful  tint.  We  have  also  given  some  wooden  and  iron  work 
a  tolerably  good  chocolate  colour  by  an  admixture  ot  yellow  ochre  and  coal 
tar.  The'lattcr,  we  know,  makes  a  good  bluck  alone  ;  but  unless  black  be 
especially  wanted  there  :ire  m;iny  objections  to  its  use,  for  it  fades  fast 
on  being  exposed  to  hot  sun,  and  if  some  dark  grey  or  slate  colour  would 
■do,  the  above  misture  might  answer  your  purpose.  Of  course  an  oil  paint 
would  be  better,  but  will  he  much  more  expensive. 

Pea(H-house  Trees  IN  Blossom  {A  Young  Gardener).— "We  fear,  if 
you  have  been  giving  your  trees  "five  or  six  waterpola  full  of  water  each 
twice  a-day,"  that  the  mots  must  be  comp,etely  soddened.  If  so,  for  the 
future  merely  damp  the  paths  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
frequently  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom;  and  when  they  becin  to  grow, 
and  tUc  ground  is  a  little  drier,  another  good  watering  may  be  given, 
using  lain  wuter  at  all  times.  If  your  heating  apparatus  is  a  flue,  occa- 
sionally wetting  it  will  be  of  service;  but  too  much  moisture  at  this  time 
iihuniul. 

ViNis  IN  A  Greenhouse  (E.  T.  £.).— As  your  house  is  a  span-roofed 
one,  iiud  the  Vines  planted  at  one  end,  it  would  be  easier  to  stretch  the 
wires  crossways  to  the  lights,  and  if  about  a  foot  apart  and  somewhat  less 
than  tbat  from  the  glass  (not  so  far  from  the  ralter,  of  course),  by  this 
means  the  rod  might  be  pruned  spur  fashion,  and,  itself  occupying  one  wire, 
its  bide&hoots  which  bear  the  fruit  might  occupy  the  wires  a(ijoiningon  each 
side.  You  must  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  roof  with  the  Grape 
Vines  or  your  plants  underneath  will  suffer.  We  have  trained  Grape 
Vines  in  all  directions,  and  have  hud  them  planted  inside  against  the  hack 
wall  and  trained  down  the  ralter.  If  the  root  be  right,  the  lop  will  bear 
almoct  any  amount  of  distortion  without  injury. 

Plants  for  Conservatory  Pillars  (G.  S".).— Somewhat  herbaceous  in 
character— Cobffia  scandens,  Eceremocarpus  scaber,  Lophospermum  scan- 
dens,  lthodochiti>n  volubile,  M;iurand>a  Barclayana,  Maurandya  antirrhini- 
flora.  More  shruLby,  but  strong— Pa^siflora  ccerulea,  Pashitlora  raceuiosa, 
Bignonia  Chirere,  Bignonia  jasminoides,  Kecnedya  Marryattte,  Jasininum 
volubile.  Grapes— Lady  Uowne's,  West's  St.  Peters;  the  first  beat  where 
there  is  Utile  he^t. 

Paint  Foa  Glass  as  a  Shade  (/rfcni).— Milk  and  whiting  will  make  a 
good  f-hade ;  perhaps  a  better  is  the  loUowing  ;— Heat  a  quart  of  jelly  size 
near  to  boiling,  add  half  a  quartern  or  gitl  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  of 
oil,  and  the  ^i/e  of  a  walnut  of  whiting  reduced  topo\sder;  mix  well. 
choose  a  sunny  day,  and  put  (.n  with  a  brush  while  the  material  is  hot, 
as  thinly  as  potsii-le;  follow  with  a  dry  brush  and  daub,  and  it  will  resemble 
ground  glass. 

CovK.NT  Garden  Stocks  [F.  5.).— The  market-gardeners'  variety  of 
scarlet  Intermediate  Stock,  if  sown  now,  will  bloom  in  .Inly  ;  if  sown  in 
autumn  they  bloom  early  in  the  summer  loUowing.  The  drawing  and 
description  you  obligingly  offer  will  be  very  acceptable  if  both  are  of  the 
requisite  standard. 

Gloxinias  in  Thujib-pots  (iVorn).— We  suspect  these  little  pots  are 
now  full  of  roots.  Shift  the  plants  into  60*8,  and  in  five  weeks  shift  again 
into  48 's  or  32's,  giving  the  plants  rich  light  soil,  and  a  temperature  of 
from  tio"  to  65^, 

Cocoa-nut  Fibeb  Dust  {Charlotte  FaiilfcTier) .-Yor  Ferns  and  other 
potted  plants,  by  measure  one-third  of  the  dust  to  two-thirds  of  loam  is  a 
good  proportion.  To  mix  with  the  soil  of  your  flower-boriiers  put  it  one 
inch  thick  on  the  surface,  and  foik  it  in.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  iwice  Uiat 
quantity  will  not  be  too  much. 


Jasmindm  orandifi.orum  (Silvia).— This  Jasminum  would  do  for  the 
rafter  of  your  grei'nhouse  if  the  roots  and  stems  out  of  doors  were  pro- 
tected. The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  small  three-aided  box  with  a  top 
against  the  wall,  and  the  stem  surrounded  with  sawdust.  Seeds  would 
need  to  be  protected  from  bantiims  until  they  were  up,  and  after  ihat,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  the  bantann*  w^mld  do  little  harm. 

ORcnms  IN  A  Consvrvatory  (/.  £.  .9.),— Kvery  Orchid  except  hardy 
ones  and  those  from  the  very  warmest  tropical  positions  may  lie  grown  In 
a  heat  of  ay.  The  tradesmen  who  advertise  in  our  columns  will  give  y^u 
the  price  m  tbeir  priced  lists,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  cheapest  pl.tnis  .nay 
be  the  dearest,  as  almost  everything  will  depend  on  blze.  For  a  small  huueo 
the  following  would  be  likely  to  suit  you  -.—In  Pots.—.Y.TUliA  odoritum, 
roseum ;  Angrxcum  caudatum ;  Catasetum  crLstatum  ;  Caitleya  criwpa, 
Lodipeali,  Mossia',  labiata  ;  Cymbid  uiu  aloifolium  ;  Dt-ndrobium  nobile  ; 
calceolaria,  moniliforme,  Farmeri ;  Epidt-ndrum  macrochilum  ;  MiUonia 
spectabiliM;  Odontoglossum  grande  ;  Oiicidium  ftexuosum,  papilio ;  Sacco- 
labium  Blumei;  Zygopetalon  crinitum,  iVIackayl.  ^aiA-^f.*.— Cymbid  ium 
Devonianum  ;  Dendrobium  Pierardi,  maeranthum,  pulchellum  ;  Gongora 
atropurpurea  ;  Stanhopeainsignis,  Devoniensis.  tigrina,  oculata.  On  Blocks. 
— Lffllia  acuminata;  Cattleya  citrma ;  Oucidium  pulchellum;  Sophronitis 
grandiflora;  OncidiumcUiacum,  &c. 

Heating  bt  a  Flue  (/n7»jiji'or).— Having  flues,  in  one  case  round  the 
house,  and  in  the  other  round  the  front  and  ends,  we  cannot  see  what  you 
want  with  stoves  in  the  house  besides,  if  the  flues  are  sound  and  draw  \wc\l, 
as  with  tliem  any  necessary  heat  could  be  obtained,  and  the  dryness  coun- 
teracted by  cvaporaiing-pans.  However,  if  you  wish  a  brick  htovo  in  the 
house  the  matter  is  simple  enough,  and  any  bricklayer  would  put  one  up 
from  the  description  given  at  the  page  you  allude  to  in  "  Greenhouses  for 
the  Many."  Sections  are  also  given  in  Rivers'  "Orchard-House."  If  you 
wanted  u  great  deal  of  heat  wc  would  make  it  30  inches  square  outside 
measure,  and  3i  feet  in  height,  and  cover  with  an  iron  plate,  and  a  course 
of  tiles  above,  with  an  evaporating-trough  on  the  top.  The  stove  may 
stand  against  the  back  wall,  or  a  little  distance  from  it;  but  one  secret  of 
success  is  the  shortness  of  the  horizontal  pipe  that  takes  the  smoke,  Ac, 
to  an  upright  pipe  outfide.  It  should  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  feet,  though 
we  have  had  them  longer;  but  it  is  beat  to  err  on  the  side  of  shortness. 
The  other  secret  is  to  have  a  block  in  front  of  the  smoke-opening,  and 
several  inches— say  2  or  3  inches— from  it,  so  thwt  the  heat  shall  be  thrown 
back  on  the  sides  and  the  fire,  instead  of  passing  too  easily  out ;  or  you  may 
have  a  small  damper,  either  inside  or  outside,  to  regulate  draught,  and  tu 
give  only  a  small  egress  for  amoke  and  heated  air  after  the  fire  is  esta- 
bliahed.  It  would  be  the  easiest  plan  for  you  to  make  the  back  wall  of  the 
house  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  the  ashpit  and  fuel  doors  inside :  and 
then  you  would  need  to  make  only  one  hole  for  the  smoke-pipe,  wliich 
should  be  from  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Without  a  little  care  you  may 
have  dust  and  a  little  smoke  at  times,  but  very  little  if  due  care  is  taken, 
and  nice  dry  fuel  used  for  lighting.  If  these,  however,  are  objectionable 
you  could  have  these  necessary  openings  behind  the  wall,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  trouble  and  labour.  We  look  upon  the  Arnott  brick  stove  as 
the  most  economical  of  all  modes  fur  heating  fingle  houses,  especially 
where  no  extraordinary  heat  is  required  from  them.  They  are  ju.*t  so 
much  better  than  iron  that  they  heat  and  cool  more  slowly,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  the  air  being  burned. 

Small  Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds  (•  *).— You  have  conferred  a  boon 
on  the  amateur  class  of  gardeners,  in  discovering  that  small  birds  will  not 
penetrate  througn  a  series  of  bbck  cotton  threads  stretched  over  the  tops 
and  amongst  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that  white 
thread  does  not  frighten  them  more  than  one  or  two  days;  neither  docs 
red  coloured  worsted ;  and  we  much  ?u?pect  they  will  in  time  become 
acquainted  with  your  black  strings.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to  you  for 
reporting  it ;  and  hope  some  other  correspondent  will  try  it  and  report  ihe 
result.  Ycu  will  perceive  that  however  uteful  your  plan  may  be  on  a  small 
scale,  it  can  hardly  be  carried  into  effect  where,  perhaps,  a  planUtioaof 
ten  acres  has  to  be  attended  to. 

Chrysanthemum  [H.  ^.).— The  north  of  India  nnd  China  is  the  natural 
home  of  this  flower,  but  it  is  only  found  wild  on  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  former  country.  In  the  latter  it  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  the 
doub'e  varieties  we  now  admire  so  much  were  originated  in  that  country, 
and  there  cultivated  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  we  can  hope  to 
attain.  It  is  purely  an  autunin-tlowering  plant,  and  the  earliest  period  we 
have  seen  it  in  bloom  was  in  the  middle  of  August.  It  is,  however,  posf-ible 
that  earlier  varieties  may  be  obtained  hereafter,  and  also  later-flowering 
ones,  for  both  are  sought  after,  and  no  doubt  lime  and  perseverance  will 
accomplish  both  objects. 

Solfaterre  Rose  {B.  0.  fl.).— Your  Rose,  which  you  say  was  budded 
last  year  and  is  now  10  feet  long,  has  made  excellent  use  of  its  time.  It 
would  hardly,  therefore,  be  proper  to  cut  it  much  back,  as  it  must  have  a 
well-estabhshpd  htock.  If  it  be  planted  again.-t  a  wall  it  would  be  beet  to 
hand  it  down  and  train  it  horizontally  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  not  even  cutting  off  the  end.  By  this  means  you  will 
have  your  wall  well  furnished,  for  shoots  will  rise  abundantly  from  all 
parts  of  the  horizontal  stem,  while  they  are  far  from  certain  to  do  so  on 
the  upright  one.  Solf^ierre  is  Jar  from  being  a  fret-blooming  Kose,  but 
the  above  is  likely  to  incuce  it  to  flower  better  ihan  severe  knife  work. 

Management  of  Cape  Bulbs  (•  *).— You  are  quite  right  in  potting 
your  recently-received  bulbs  in  sandy  loam,  and  do  not  give  much  water 
until  they  begin  to  grow,  after  which  increase  both  water  and  heut;  and 
it  is  pospible  a  very  robust  one  rnaj  want  a  bhiit  into  a  larger  pot,  but  this 
is  not  hkely.  After  flowering,  gradually  withhold  water,  so  as  to  ripen 
and  give  the  bulbs  a  rest,  but  while  they  are  in  a  growing  state  beat  and 
moisture  are  requisite.  We  have  pcm  bulbs  of  the  kind  we  imagine  yours 
must  be  weighing  I  lb.  each.  If  lliey  start  to  grow  at  once  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  their  flowering;  but  when  later,  autumn  sets  in  before  they  do  so, 
and  then  only  bloom  imperfectly. 

Camellias  {J.  B.  i>.).— You  must  send  fresh  specimens,  for  the  others, 
under  the  ciicumstances,  were  passed  aside. 

Names  of  Plants  [V.  T.].—\\.  is  Asplenium  marinum  in  a  luxuriant 
condition.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Asplenium  letitia,  but  a  plant  tika 
yours  has  been  miscaUed  A.  Ixtum.  [C.  S.  ^^).— The  Gymnogramma  is 
one  of  the  sulphureacent  sports  occasionally  met  with  in  hothouse^.  It 
has  no  particular  interest,  nor  anything  striking  in  its  apporance.  Gym- 
nogrammas  are  well  known  to  be  eportive.  (3f.  5.)*— Your  shrub  lu 
Garrya  elliptica.  {Hersha7n).—'Vhe  leaf  is  like  that  of  Agnoslua,  but  wc 
cannot  be  sure  without  seeing  a  flower. 
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POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


FEEDING  POULTKY  PROPITABLY. 

S.  F.  asks  lis  to  give  some  instruction  as  to  feeding  poultry 
in  the  most  jiroiitable  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  com- 
plains of  the  quantity  of  food  his  birds  consume.  We  are  not 
surprised.  We  have  often  seen  poultry  yards  inches  deep  in 
wasted  food.  We  have  seen  two  birds  supplied  with  food 
enougli  to  feed  twenty.  Fowls,  like  human  beings,  sliould  leave 
otr  with  an  appetite.  If  they  overfeed  tliey  lay  the  foundation 
of  disease.  First,  then,  no  trough,  no  pan,  no  vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  the  fowl's  food.  The  reason  will  at  once  be  obvious. 
Fowls  have  no  teeth,  they  have  no  means  of  mastication,  and, 
therefore,  their  habit  is  to  peck  grain  by  grain,  one  at  a  time.  In 
a  trough  a  fowl  takes  a  mouthful,  which  it  has  to  bolt  somehow 
or  other  to  its  great  discomfort.  Mouthful  after  mouthful 
follows,  and  then  the  bird  becomes  crop-bound,  or  squats  about 
till  it  is  seriously  ill ;  this  is  the  result  cf  imnroper  feeding,  and, 
we  unhesitatingly  say,  the  inevitable  result.  It  is  a  plain  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  Nature.  Fowls  and  all  the  tribe  of  Q-allinacese 
are  intended  to  pick  up  their  food  grain  by  grain,  and  scrap  by 
scrap.  It  is  the  condition  of  their  health.  While  in  search  of 
food  they  find  pieces  of  grass,  herbs,  small  stones,  and  many 
little  things  that  are  essential  to  their  health,  although  they 
escape  our  notice.     It  is  also  an  incentive  to  exercise. 

Whenever  we  want  to  succeed  in  having  our  pets  in  as  good 
condition  as  wild  birds,  we  must  so  far  as  possible  confine  them 
to  the  same  habits  of  life,  and  we  must  make  our  arrangements  a 
close  imitation  of  the  Pheasant,  Partridge,  and  Grouse.  These 
thrive  and  fatten  on  the  stubble,  and  the  apparently  barren 
moor,  while  too  often  the  petted  fowl  looks  with  careless  eye  on 
the  barleymeal,  and  bread  tliat  lie  about  in  all  direction.  The 
diilerence  is,  as  between  tlie  appetite  of  a  man  who  runs  break- 
fast into  luncheon,  and  with  the  help  of  a  stimulating  glass  of 
wme  lasts  till  dinner,  wliich  he  can  only  peck  at ;  and  that  of 
the  man  wio  runs  home  from  the  baker's  after  church  on  Sun- 
day with  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton  and  potatoes  under  it,  and 
who  eats  it  in  imagination  all  the  way  home. 

The  nearest  approach  to  natural  feeding  is  to  give  food  by 
hand,  and  in  small  quantities,  and  scattered  about.  The  most 
profitable  food  is  ground  oats.  Let  sucli  a  quantity  as  will  be 
eaten  be  mised  and  thrown  by  hand  to  the  fowls  so  long  as  they 
will  run  after  it— »o  longer.  As  soon  as  they  appear  indifferent 
about  It,  leave  off  feeding.  Ifaiii/  appear  on  the  ground  you 
have  overfed.  In  the  midday  give  a  little  whole  corn,  but  scatter 
it  broadcast.  Let  the  fowls  have  to  look  for  it  as  Pheasants  and 
Partridges  search  a  stubble.  Feed  in  the  evening  with  meal 
after  the  same  manner  we  have  described  for  the  mornin". 

Do  not  be  led  away  by  tender-hearted  poultry-women,  or  by 
occasionally  sulky  poultry-men,  when  they  say  the  birds  are 
being  starved  and  you  can  expect  neither  eggs  nor  chickens.  If 
the  fowls  do  not  run  after  the  bucket  and  the  person  who  carries 
It  they  are  not  hungry ;  and  if  they  are  not  hungry,  they  do  not 
require  feeding. 
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shall,  therefore,  simply  now  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  refer  to  any  building  belter  suited  for  a  show  of  fire 
or  six  hundred  pens. 

The  Black  Spanish  were  excellent  as  a  class,  but  were  scarcely 
in  the  perfect  condition  we  anticipated.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sheffield, 
took  the   principal  prize  with  his   well-known   excellent   pen, 
closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Bristol,   whoso  misfortune  it 
was  to  have  a  really  first-rate  hen  and  cock  both  sadly  injured 
about  the  combs  and  heads  during  their  transit  to  Devizes.   The 
third-prize  birds  of  Mr.  Eodbard,  also  ol  Bristol,  comprised   a 
lovely  pan-  of  hens ;  but  mated  with  a  cock  so  massive  about 
the  face  as  to  be  nearly  bhuded.     His  day  as  an  exhibition  bird 
is  mostly  bygone,  and  he  appeared  altogether  listless  and  in- 
active.    The  Grey  Dorkings  were  a  grand  collection.  Viscountess 
Holmesdale  standing,  in  spite  of  so  capital  an  entry,  far  a-head 
of  the   general   competition.     Her   ladyship's   first-prize   birds 
are  too  well   known   to  be  now  specially  described ;   but  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  shown  so  well  as  heretofore.     The  second- 
prize  birds  were  rosy-combed  ones,  and  were  in  much  better 
condition  than  the  others,   though  from  the   same   exhibitor. 
They  were   a   most  unusually  large  pen  of  birds,  but   lacked 
much  of  the  neatness  and  attractiveness  of  the   first-prize   spe- 
cimens.     The  White   Dorkings    deserve  especial   mention,    so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  single  Dorking  cock  class  of  "  Any 
colour,"  a  White  one  became  master  of  the  sweepstakes.     It 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  such  open  competition.     A  pecu- 
liarly large  fine  old  bird  was  exhibited  in  this  last-named  class, 
a  Grey  one,  but  so  diseased  about  the  comb  as   to  render  his 
chances  of  prizetaking  hopeless.     The  class  for  either  Black  or 
Brown-breasted  Oame  fowls  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  room, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  taking  the  lead  with  some  first- 
rate  Brown  Keds  shown  in  the  most  unexceptionable  condition. 
We  must  liere  note,  too,  the  success  of  this  gentleman's  yard  in 
some  of  the  other  Game  classes.    His  first-prize  Bed  Piles,  in  the 
"  Any  other  variety  of  Game"  class,  are,  it  is  supposed,  the  best 
pen  of  Piles  ever  shown,  and,  somewhat  strangely  too,  the  cock 
is  now  fast  approaching  six  years  old,  yet  retains  a  marvellous 
condition,  and  still  moults  as  true  to  colour  as  when  a  youngster. 
Mr.  Fletcher's  Black  Red  Game  cock,  the  winner  of  the  Society's 
silver  cup  for  the  "  Best  Single  Game  Cock,"  is  a  two-year-old ; 
and  should  his  condition  prove  maintainable  up  to  his  present 
standard   ho  will  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere.     Mr.  Whitwell's 
second-prize  Brown  Red  was  not  in  nearly  the  trim  for  exhibit- 
ing as  when  shown  at  Eendal  a  few  weeks  back.     Mr.  Dyas's 
Black   Red,  the  third  prize,  is  an  exceedingly  well-built,  neat 
bird,  but  certainly  "  a  small  one."     The  Cochms  were   best  in 
the  Partridge-coloured  and  White  varieties,  which  were  really 
a  show  in  themselves,  even  after  the  winners  had  travelled  so  far 
as  from  Oswestry  and  Kendal.     Mr.  Sykes's  Malat/s  were  excel- 
lent.    The   Golden-pencilled  Hamhurghs  were   remarkable  for 
the  general  imperfection  of  then-  combs  ;   and  it  would  be  wis- 
dom for  exhibitors  to  bestow  every  care  in  their  selections  on 
this  aU-important  point.      Among   the   Golden-spangled   were 
many  of  the  best  hens  we  ever  yet  saw.     The  Polands  mustered 
strongly,  and  proved  the  best  class  ever  yet  seen  of  Polanda  at 
Devizes.     The  Sebright  Bantams  were  so  good  that  every  pen 
save  one  obtains  mention  in  the  prize  list ;  the  cock  in  thia  one 
had  a  complete  sickle-tail,  though  the  two  hens  were  of  the 
highest  character. 

As  it  is  always  found  at  Devizes,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Duck 
class  was  good  and  well-filled ;  the  principal  honour,  howerer, 
travelled  so  far  as  Mr.  Jessop,  of  Hull. 

The  Turkeys  were  few  but  capital ;  and  when  we  mention 
the  well-known  names  of  Seamons  and  Fowler  as  competitors, 
none  of  our  readers  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Ducks 
and  Geese  were  as  well  represented  as  possible. 

The  management  of  the  poultry  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
admits  of  no  improvement,  and  thus  the  order  and  regularity 
were  unexceptionable.  As  we  before  hinted,  however,  if  this 
Show  were  in  future  held  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  no  doubt 
the  number  of  entries  would  be  considerably  advanced,  and 
therefore  its  pecuniary  success  greater. 
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Though  the  numbers  of  entries  at  the  Devizes  Show  last  week 
lell  somewhat  short  of  those  in  preceding  years,  we  can  with- 
out restriction  congratulate  the  Committee  on  their  Exhibition 
of  this  year  being  quite  the  best  collection  of  poultry  ever  yet 
Drought  together  at  this  meeting.  Two  circumstances,  most  pro- 
bably, tended  equally  to  decrease  the  number  of  competitors— 
Tiz.,  first,  it  18  now  getting  quite  time  to  close  poultry  ex- 
hibitions for  this  season,  as  the  breeding-time  of  most  varieties 
has  acl;ually  begun  :  consequently  many  fanciers  are  reluctant 
to  exhibit  on  account  of  its  obvious  tendency  to  throw  back 
many  valuable  birds  in  their  early  broods.  The  other  reason  is 
this :  perhaps  it  would  be  well  in  future  to  lessen  the  entrance- 
money  from  Gs.  to  5«.  each  pen,  as  that  sum,  combined  with  the 
incidental  expenses  of  carriage,  as  it  will  be  seen,  from  very  long 
distances  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  an  outlay  somewhat  con- 
siderable when  taken  in  ratio  to  the  premiums  offered,  and  this 
naturally  deters  the  more  distant  competitors  from  subscribing. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  highly  of  the  Devizes 
Corn  Exchange  as  a  room  for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and 


Spanish.— First.  E.  Brown,  Sheffieid.  Second,  H.  Lane,  Bristol.  TUtd, 
J.  R.  KodbarU,  Wrjngton,  Bristol.  Commended,  Key.  G.  Hodson,  North 
Petheiton,  Bri.lKwatc-r ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

DiiKKi.NGS,  Coloured.— First  and  Second,  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst.  Tlmd,  Mrs.  A.  Guy.  Eaton  Grantham.  Higlily  Com- 
mended, Major  Ward,  Castle  House,  Calne  ;  Mi's.  M.  .Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Aylesbury;  Kev.  M.  Stark,  Hull;  J.  B.  Coleman,  Beversbrook ;  T.  K. 
Hulbert,  Bradpendon,  Cirencester. 

Dorkings,  Wliite.  —  First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookee,  '\VTutchutch,  Blandfbrd. 
Second,  Rev.  G.  Hodgson,  North  Petherton. 
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GyiME,  Black-breiMlcd  and  otlier  Reds.— First,  J.  Flolchcr,  Sloneclough, 
Mancbeater.  Second,  S,  MattUews,  StowmarkPt.  Third,  A.  11.  Philpott 
:md  J,  B.  VVoelis.  Broir.yard.  Hl?hly  Commended.  A.  B.  Dyas,  JIadeley, 
Salop  ;  A.  Hoath,  Calne;  H.  Adams,  Beverley;  C.  \V.  Brlerley,  Rochdale, 
Lancaster;  Q.  Layard,  B'mingham.  Commended,  A.  B.  Dyus ;  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester  ;  M.  Billiug,  jun..  Gravelly  Hill,  Biraiingham. 

Oamk,  Duckwiutrs  and  other  Greys  and  Blues.— First.  J.  Hindson,  Ever- 
ton,  Liveipool.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stnneclouph,  Wanchei-tcr.  Third, 
O.  W.  L,angdalfi.  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Hi{?hly  Commended,  H.  Adams, 
Beverley ;  s.  Dupu,  Evercreech,  Commended,  J.  Wilders,  jun.,  Croxton 
Kyriel,  Grantham. 

Game,  Atiy  other  variety.— First,  J.  Fletcher,  StoneeloUKh,  Manchester. 
Second,  A.  H.  Philpott,  and  J.  B.  Weeke,  Bromyard.  Third,  A.  Guy, 
Baton,  Giantijam.  Commended,  J.  Fletcher;  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys 
Morcbard  Court,  Tiverton. 

Cochin-China,  Cinnamon  and  Buff.— First,  Mrs.  II.  Fooke.s  M'hitchurch. 
Second,  J.  M'.  Kellaway,  Merston. 

Cochin. CHt»iA,  Brown  and  Partridge-feathered,— First,  P.  Cartwright, 
Oswestry.    Second,  H.  Chavesee,  King's  Ilealh,  Birmingham. 

CocniN-CHiNA,  Any  other  variety. — First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell, 
Kendai. 

Malays.— First,  N.  Sykes,  jun..  Mile  End,  London.  Second,  "W.  Watson, 
Kelly  Farm,  Calstock.  Highly  Commended,  Master  C.  A.  Ballance,  Taun- 
ton :  .1.  Choyec,  jun.,  Harris  bridge,  Atherstonc. 

IIamuuri.h,  Gold-pencilled.— First,  J.  E.  Powers,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
SeocQd,  E.  Payae,  Wharf,  Cardiff.  Commended,  Major  Ward,  Caatle  llouse, 
Calae. 

Haubukgh,  Silver-pencilled.— First,  T.  VT.  Walsh,  Worcester.  Second, 
J.E.  Powers,  Bigfrleswade. 

Uajiburoh.  Golri-spangled.— First,  N.  Mailor,  Douton,  Manchester. 
Second,  M.  Billinff,  jun.,  Graveily  Hill,  Birmingliain.  Highly  Commended, 
I. Davies,  Ilarbornt.  Birininahaui :  W.  Cutf,  St.  Fagan's,  Cardilf. 

Hamburoh,  SiUer-spanirlei-i. —  Fir^t,  T.  D.ivies,  Stow  Hill.  Newport. 
Second,  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst.  Highly  Com.- 
mendea,  Jlrs.  I'ettat,  Ashe  Kectory,  Basingstoke. 

Poland,  Black  with  White  Crest -First  and  Second,  T.  B.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst,  Haats.    Commended,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Worcester. 

Poland,  Any  other  vaiiety. — First,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Worcester. 
Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  .\she  Rectory,  Basingstoke.' 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  .1.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath.  Second,  Mrs.  Sea- 
mons,  Hartwell,  .Aylesbury.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  -Aylesbury. 

Bantams,  Game. —First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  J.  Camm,  F.irnfield,  Southwell,  Highly  Commended,  T.  Davies, 
Stow  Hill,  Newport.  Commended,  J.  W.  Kellaway,  Merston;  E.  Payne, 
Wharf,  Cardiff. 

Baktams,  Gold  .and  Silver-laced.- First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade. 
Second.  K.Jones,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Jones  ;  Rev.  G.  Hodson, 
North  Petberton  ;  E.  Teardley,  Sheffield.    Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Bantams,  Any  other  variety.— First,  E.  Ilutton,  Leeds.  Second,  Mrs. 
H.  Fookes,  Whitchurch.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Brotherhood,  jun.  Com- 
mended, T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House:  Rev.  G.  S,  Cruwys. 

Ant  Other  Distinct  or  Cross  Breeds. — First,  S.  Uupe,  Evercreech. 
Second,  J.  Lamb,  Highworth.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Manticld,  jun- 
Commended,  P-  P.  Cother,  Salisbury  ;  K.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport. 

Geese  — Fir^t,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Second,  W.  Manfleld,  jun.. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  Basingstoke;  Mrs,  Seamons,  Ayles- 
bury.   Commended,  J.  P.  Coleman,  Beversbrook. 

Tdrkevs.— First,  -Miss  Slilward,  Bath.  Second,  D.  Smith.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  P.  Coleman,  Beversbrook. 

Ducks,  Aylesbury.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  P.  Coleman. 

Ducks,  Rouen.-  First,  J.  R.  Hnlbert,  Cirencester.  Second,  G.  Hanks, 
Malmesbnry.     Highlv  Commended,  D.  H.  W.  Horlock,  Corsham. 

Ducks.  BUck  East  Indian.— First,  J.  K.  Jessop,  Hull.  Second,  F.  W. 
Earle,  Prescot.  Highly  Commended,  E.  C.  Phillips,  Chippenham.  Com- 
mended, Master  C.  A.  Ballance.  Taunton. 

Docks,  Any  other  variety First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.    Second,  E.  Hutton. 

Comoiunded,  P.  w.  Brunmell. 

Gajie  Cocks.— first,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell. 
Kendal.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley.  Highlv  Commended,  H.  Adams; 
Rev.  F.  Watson,  Suffolk;  W.  Long,  Devizes.  "Commended,  J.  Fletcher; 
M.  BilUng,.jur..,  Birmingham. 

Game  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  J.  W.  Kellaway.  Second,  C.  W.  Erierley, 
Roclidale.  Third,  T.  H.  D.  Bavly.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm;  W. 
Silvester,  Sheffield.    Commended,  R.  B.  Postans,  Essei ;  J.  Camm. 

SWEEPSTAKES- 

SPAN1SB-— Prize,  J.  E.  Rodbard,  Bristol.  Highlv  Commended,  H.  Lane, 
Brijtol. 

Dorkings. -Prize,  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  Browning  Hill  House.  Highly  Com- 
msnded,  Vicountess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park. 

CocniM-CeiNA.— Prize,  J.  W.  Kellaway,  Merston,  I.W.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Major  H;wsard,  Portsmouth. 

HAMEunoHS  (Pencilled.)— Prize,  J.  Munn. 

PoLAKDs.— Prize,  J   Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath. 

Malavb. —Prize,  W.  Mansfield,  jun.,  Portcsham.  Highly  Commended, 
Master,  C.  A.  Ballance,  Taunton. 

Any  Breed  nut  Mentioned,  except  Game  and  Game  Bantams. — Prise, 
J.  Hinton,  Hmton,  Bath.    Highly  Commeniled,  J.  Pares,  Chertsey. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbroot,  officiated 
as  Judge. 


and  Pigeons,  was  ^joodj  the  amount  realised  being  nearly  £200. 
Mr.  Ljthall  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Show  Society,  officiated  as  Auctioneer. 


BlBMINGHAM  PeEIODICAI,  PoULIBT  AND  PiGEON  SaIES.— At 
the  eale  on  Tuesday  last  there  was  a  Tery  large  attendance  of 
buyers,  some  from  Tery  long  distances,  attracted,  no  doubt  by 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  surplus  stock.  Several  birds 
sold  at  prices  averaging  from  30*.  to  £3  5s.,  ond  were  distributed 
in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Lancaster,  York,  &c. ; 
but  many  found  purchasers  in  the  town  and  neighbourliood  of 
Burmingham.  Altogether  220  lots  were  sold,  and  the  competition 
for  CooUinsof  all  colours,  Spanish,  Game,  Dorkings,  Bantams, 


NANTWICH  POULTiRT  EXHIBITION. 

The  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  has  just  taken 
place  at  Nantwich,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  it  has  proved  by 
far  the  best  of  any  held  by  the  Society.  Confined  expressly  to  a 
radius  of  thirteen  miles  from  the  Town  Hall,  most  persons 
would  naturally  anticipate  not  only  a  very  limited  amount  of 
entries,  but  would  probably  expect  to  find  the  generality  of  the 
birds  shown  of  comparatively  inferior  character  to  those  we  meet 
with  in  shows  open  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  particular 
case  of  Nantwich,  the  results  are  quite  the  reverse,  the  entries 
being  upwards  of  ,350  pens,  whilst  the  specimens  generally  have 
notliing  to  fear  from  comparison  with  those  of  our  most  popular 
meetings.  At  the  fi,rst  meeting,  four  years  back,  some  mistakes 
in  properly  selecting  the  various  pens  of  necessity  occurred, 
a  poultry  show  then  being  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  locality  ; 
but,  as  time  wore  on,  this  difficulty  disappeared,  and  now  the 
judgment  displayed  in  the  penning  of  all  varieties  shows  at  a 
glance  not  only  tliat  many  of  our  best  poultry-yards  exist  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  exhibition  of  poultry  is  perfectly 
understood,  and  comliined  with  the  closest  emulation  :  hence 
only  is  it  that  the  exhibitors  of  Nantwich  are  so  perfectly  com- 
petent not  only  to  well  fill  their  own  Town  Hall  at  their  local 
meetings,  but  also  to  take  no  meagre  share  of  the  premiums  at  any 
other  shows  where  they  dare  the  competition.  The  Committee 
evidently  entertain  as  good  the  importance  of  the  old  motto, 
"all  hands  to  the  wheel;"  none  of  them  are  idle  spectators, 
every  one  seems  on  the  best  and  most  friendly  terms  with  his 
fellows,  and  therefore  all  arrangements  progress  in  the  most 
perfect  order  and  unbroken  regularity.  It  would  be  well  for 
some  other  committees  to  become  copyists  on  this  point,  and 
BO  prevent  the  unpleasantness  that  must  inevitably  arise,  and  that 
too  frequently,  where  each  shifts  to  his  utmost  all  responsibihty 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  his  colleagues,  so  that  at  length  the  duties 
of  committeemen  are  either  absolutely  neglected  or  grudgingly 
performed.  We  must  not  digress  further,  but  proceed  to  give 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Show. 

The  Black  Spanish  were  the  first  objects  that  met  the  eye  of 
visitors,  and  both  young  and  old  were  in  far  better  condition 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Some  of  the  pullets  were  of 
very  first-rate  character. 

By  the  catalogue  arrangement  Aylesbury  Ducks  came  next  in 
order,  and  rarely  has  so  close  a  competition  been  recorded.  Both 
first  and  second  prizes  were  faultless  in  colour  and  bill,  and, 
still  more  strangely,  were  of  precisely  the  same  weight.  There 
was  one  feature,  however,  that  decided  tlie  preference  :  the  first- 
prize  pen  were  shown  in  fair  breeding  order;  the  second  had 
evidently  been  more  highly  fed.  The  Rouens  generally  were 
very  good,  but  had  to  submit  to  the  Aylesburya  when  competing 
for  the  plate  for  the  best  pen  of  Ducks  of  either  breed.  In  the 
"  Any  other  variety  of  Ducks"  were  some  well-shown  wild 
Ducks,  so  thoroughly  domesticated  as  to  eat  freely  from  the 
hand,  besides  some  really  good  Buenos  Ajrean  Ducks, 

All  the  Oeese  were  good,  and  comprised  the  Embden,  Toulouse, 
and  Mottled  varieties. 

In  Turkeys,  except  the  first-prize,  which  were  of  the  Cambridge 
breed,  there  was  not  anything  of  superior  quality. 

Both  White  and  also  Grey  Dorkings  were  capitally  shown ; 
indeed,  it  is  certain  they  were  far  superior  to  those  of  most  of 
our  exhibitions.  The  Partridge  Cochins  were  as  good  as  could 
be  desired,  and  this  variety  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Society's 
plate  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  of  any  variety  exhibited.  The 
BuflF  Cochins  were  not  nearly  equal  to  them,  but  the  White  ones 
were  a  very  good  lot.  A  very  strong  entry  next  competed  for  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Cop,  given  to  the  best  Game  cockerel  (any 
colour)  exhibited.  A  Nantwich  victualler  won  it,  but  was  closely 
])re88ed  by  several  others ;  and,  falling  into  his  hands,  the  cup 
will,  it  was  foreboded,  rather  prove  a  honorary  than  a  profitable 
achievement,  if  the  demands  of  the  disappointed  as  to  filling  and 
refilling  it  are  to  be  complied  with.  Of  the  Game  fowls  aa  a 
whole  we  cannot  express  ourselves  too  highly.  As  always 
appears  to  be  the  ease  at  Nantwich,  the  Brown  Reds  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  colours,  though  many  first-rate  Black  Beds 
were  present.  Two  old  cocks  were  disquaUficd,  being  entered. 
as  cockerels.     The  Golden-spangled  were  the  best  of  the  Mam- 
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hurffhs,  and  the  Silver-epangled  of  the  Poland  fowls.  Some  very 
good  Bantams  were  shown  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  Pigeons  were  quite  a  favoured  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  tlie  collection  of  small  singing  birds  was  scarcely  less 
attraeiive. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Hon.  Sec,  for  his 
courteous  and  prompt  attention  to  everything  connected  with 
the  Show. 

The  Judge  of  the  poultry  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark- 
brook,  Birmingham;  for  the  Pigeons,  Mr.  C.  Gotten,  of  Crewe, 
and  Mr,  C.  Bowles,  of  Chester  ;'  and  for  the  Canaries  and  other 
song  birds,  Mr.  John  Ankers,  assisted  by  the  Pigeon  Judges. 

As  the  weather  proved  most  propitious  a  very  great  attendance 
ensued,  and  the  Society  has  even  still  further  increased  its  hold 
on  the  good  wishes  of  the  neighbourhood.  This,  combined 
with  the  promise  of  a  larger  subscription  list  for  future  years, 
betokens  that  the  perseverance  of  the  Nantwich  Committee  has 
obtained  the  reward  it  so  well  merited. 

We  published  the  list  of  awards  last  week. 


■WARNING. 

Aftee  my  advertisement  in  the  Journal  some  few  weeks  ago, 
amongst  other  applications  was  one  from  a  "Mr.  Sidgway 
Beswick  Lodge,  near  Manchester."  His  second  letter  ran  as 
follows: — "lam  in  want  of  some  good  Carrier  Pigeons,  and 
knowing  you  to  keep  some  first-class  birds,  you  will  obhge  by 
sending  me  a  pair  each  of  Duns,  Blues  and  Blacks.  Send  them 
first-rate  birds,  as  price  is  no  object.  Send  me  word  when  you 
have  sent  them,  also  your  charge  for  the  lot,  and  I  will  remit 
payment  on  receiving  the  birds."  Then,  he  says,  "  Direct  for 
Mr.  Ridgway,  Beswick  Lodge,  near  Manchester,  to  be  left  at  the 
Ashton  Station  until  called  for,  n-  tliat  is  the  nearest  station  to 
my  house,  and  I  will  send  my  mu\  down  for  them."  Now,  I 
did  not  like  this  style  at  all,  and  civilly  requested  prepayment ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since.  I  suspected  it  was  a 
hoax,  and  asked  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Manchester  to  inquire 
if  there  was  such  a  name  and  place  near.  He  took  much  trouble, 
looking  in  the  "  Directory,"  and  inquiring  of  everybody  likely  to 
know,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  this  week,  when  he  heard 
from  some  manufacturers  in  Beswick,  that  "Beswick  Lodge" 
is  a  beerhouse  at  the  bottom  of  Beswick  Street,  and  several 
inquiries  have  been  made  for  "  Ridgway,"  who  is  not  known 
there,  but  suspected  to  be  a  member  of  the  "  Long  firm." — 
T.  Collet. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  last  two  seasons  with  me  have  been  very  bad.  The 
spring  of  1851  found  me  with  only  one  stock,  which  sent  out  a 
swarm  on  July  1st,  which  on  September  Ist  did  not  weigh  1  lb. 
heavier  than  when  hived  ;  so  I  determined  to  try  superposing. 
Having  had  a  queenless  hive  presented  to  me,  I  gorged  them 
with  iood  for  several  days,  and  at  evening,  about  dusk,  put  the 
queenless  stock  on  the  top  of  the  swarm,  thinking  they  would 
fraternise  with  and  descend  to  those  below.  Little  fighting 
ensued,  not  more  than  a  score  being  killed  ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  in  a  few  days  to  find,  that  instead  of  the  queenless  stock 
descending  according  to  my  wishes,  the  others  had  gone  up  to  them, 
leaving  tenantless  the  handful  of  comb  they  had  made.  Think- 
ing it  beet  to  let  them  remain  undisturbed  as  the  queenless  stock, 
which  was  a  swarm  of  1860,  had  most  comb,  I  fed  them  liberally, 
leaving  the  part-filled  hive  below.  They  came  through  the 
winter  of  1861-2  in  good  order,  and,  after  being  provided  with 
a  fresh  domicile  by  cutting-out  the  top-board  of  the  lower  hives 
with  the  combs  adhering,  and  fitting  it  in  a  cap-hive,  are  now  my 
strongest  stock  ;  but  they  are  two  storeys  high,  the  top-board 
forming  the  division  having  two  side  apertures  each  about 
2  square  inches  area.  Will  the  division  affect  their  future  welfare  ? 
and  will  it  prevent  swarming  ?  As  neither  stock  swarmed  last 
season,  which  was  as  bad  as  1861,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  learning 
the  opinion  of  "  A  RENraEWsuiRK  Bee-keeper,"  and  hope  to 
hear  a  better  account  of  his  apiary  than  I  am  able  to  give  of 
mine. — A  Nobth-Statfoedshikk  Bee-kebpee. 


Bees. — The  Apimlteur,  a  French  apiarian  journal,  contains 
the  following  remarks  : — Bees  do  not  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  nor  do  they  sleep   much  longer  during   that 


season  than  in  any  other — all  that  depends  upon  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  There  are  at  all  seasons  some  working  bees  alive 
and  active  in  a  hive,  and  at  the  time  when  provisions  are  being 
got  in  there  are  many  at  work  day  and  night  without  taking 
any  sleep  at  all.  Their  slumber  is  very  light  at  all  times,  for 
they  sleep  with  their  eyes  open  ;  the  slightest  noise,  a  vivid 
light,  or  a  current  of  air,  is  enough  to  awaken  them ;  but  tho 
warmer  the  hive  is  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  sleep  :  hence 
they  consume  much  less  houey  in  a  hive  situated  in  a  quiet  place, 
little  exposed  to  light  and  air,  than  in  one  more  exposed.  But 
if  the  outer  temperature  rises  very  high,  this  favours  the  laying 
of  their  eggs,  and  then  a  larger  quantity  of  honey  is  consumed. 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  explain  why  in  bee-hives  placed  close  to 
each  other  the  consumption  of  honey  is  different  during  winter ; 
and  this  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  neglected,  because  colonies 
which  before  winter  seemed  to  have  provisions  enough  to  last 
them  all  througli  the  month  of  March,  may  be  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities before  the  end  of  January,  in  which  case  the  apiculturist 
must  come  to  their  assistance.  If  the  bees  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  an  excursion  or  two  since  Christmas  they  will  easily  partake 
of  the  liquid  food  which  may  be  offered  them  in  a  cup  placed 
inside  the  hive  ;  but  if  not,  the  food  so  administered  may  cause 
dysentery.  To  avoid  this,  honeycombs  full  of  honey  should  be 
cut  out  of  other  hives  where  the  supply  is  plentiful,  and  trans- 
planted into  needy  ones.  This  delicate  operation  is  performed 
in  a  cellar  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  and  with  the  aid  of  smoke. 
The  colonies  thus  assisted  must  be  left  in  the  cellar,  if  it  be  not 
too  damp,  until  a  fine  day  comes  to  allow  of  their  fiying  out  a, 
little.  The  hives  from  which  the  honeycombs  have  been  taken 
must  also  be  left  in  the  cellar  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least, 
during  which  the  bees  feed  on  the  honey  that  has  exuded  during, 
the  operation. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Death  of  Chickens  {AJpha).—k\\  parasites  become  fiital  to  chicle  ens » 
bnt  it  is  seldom  we  find  them  among  the  dun?.  The  only  worm  we  know 
is  the  tupe-worm.  and  this  is  only  common  to  Game.  P;irasites  in  chickens 
are  two— the  lice  in  the  feathers,  and  tbe  red-worms  in  the  throat.  Tbe 
first  are  dislodged  by  dust  and  ashes,  especially  wood  ashes  mixed  with 
a  little  sulphur.  There  is  little  doubt  the  second  are  caused  by  Impure- 
water.  We  fancy  that  liviHg  in  a  greenhouse  and  pinery  they  have,  ia 
Ecralching  or  searching  for  food,  found  some  parasitical  insect  chat  would, 
attach  itself  to  anything  that  had  life.  It  is  unquestionable  these  would 
cause  death  by  constant  worrying:.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  they 
are  files;  even  small  chickens  are  great  enemies  to  everything  thit  has. 
wings. 

BiTTiNO  Stock  {An  Old  Subscriber), — If  you  api^ly  to  Mr.  Baily,  113, 
Mount  Street,  Giosvenor  Square,  you  will  obtain  what  you  require. 

Eari.t-Ch:ckf,n  Managemf.nt  [Constant  Reafler).—ls  your  crate  covered- 
at  night!  Cochins  are  very  hardy.  Your  feeding  is  judicious.  We  do 
not  see  why  they  should  die,  unless  they  get  a  chill.  The  nights  are  still' 
long  and  cold,  and  the  hen  cannot  cover  thi^m  as  well  at  a  month  old  as  she- 
can  when  they  are  very  young.  We  do  not  think  a  large  crate  necessary. 
The  ordmary  rip  that  we  have  described  so  often,  closed  at  the  back  and 
both  sides,  but  open  in  front,  to  allow  the  chickens  to  run  in  and  out 
between  the  bars  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  has  the  advantage  that  the 
back  can  always  be  tumed  to  the  wind,  and  that  the  front  is  easily  covered- 
up  at  ni,<(ht.  They  do  not  want  hay.  We  have  given  bruised  hemp.seed 
with  succesfs  to  young  chickens,  and  in  cold  and  damp  weather  we  give 
stale  bread  soakf^d  in  strong  ale  night  and  morning.  We  also  give  them 
beer  to  drink.  Cnickens  sometimes  die  at  that  age  from  vermin.  If  this 
iR  found  to  be  the  case  on  examination,  a  little  oil  put  under  the  wings  and 
a  little  on  the  crown  of  the  head  will  be  the  cure.  The  prevention  will  be 
a  heap  of  dust  in  their  haunts.  If  they  are  exposed  to  cold  at  night  they 
perish  from  it.  The  rip  ehould  not  be  large.  It  ehould  be  open  only  in 
Iront,  and  it  should  be  carefully  covered  at  night. 

Hens  Not  Laying  (C.  £//i5).— Hens  will  not  lay  in  the  winter,  it  13 
contrary  to  their  nature.  Pullets  will  lay  at  that  season,  but  only  on  the 
contrition  they  shall  reach  the  laymg  age  in  the  winter.  In  providing  for 
this  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  thitt  progress  is  very  slow  in  the  winter 
months,  and  that  unpvopitious  weather  will  hinder  or  retard  laying.  Eggs 
have  been  more  pientilul  during  tbe  last  fortnight,  but  up  to  that  time 
they  were  unusually  scarce.  Cochins  and  Brahmas  are  the  best  winter 
layers.  If  you  had  had  either  of  those  in  your  pure-bred  and  eight  months 
old,  you  would  have  had  eggs. 

Hem  Laying  Soft  Eggs  (James  Reid).— As  she  has  a  free  run,  and, 
therefore,  probably  finds  a  supply  of  limy  substances,  the  evil  is  occasioned 
by  an  over-irritated  state  of  tbe  ovary  and  egg-passage.  This,  we  have 
little  doubt,  arises  from  her  being  over-fed.  Give  her  a  dessert-spoonful 
ofcaKtoroil;  feed  her  moderately  upon  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  very 
little  barleymeal,  and  throw  some  Umy  bricklayers'  rubbish  where  she  can. 
readily  have  access  to  it.  In  a  week  or  two  the  soft  eggs  will  be  succeeded 
by  hard-shelled  eggs. 

Aviary  {A  Constant  Subscriher).~The  back,  a  brick  wall  c  >vered  with 
ivy,  will  not  be  injurious  to  Canaries,  Goldfinches,  and  other  small  birds. 
Try,  and  we  will  hope  th^t  you  may  be  able  to  keep  the  ivy  flourishing. 

Incubator  (icx).— You  are  quite  right,  the  rearing  of  the  chickens  is 
much  more  difficult  than  hatching  them.  We  will  not  trouble  you  foe 
the  extract  you  obligingly  offer.  Hybridising  requires  too  much  care, 
and  the  treatmen:  varies  loo  much  to  answer  under  one  general  query. 
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Day     D.iy 

of         ot 

M'nth  Week. 


1 


24  i 

25  1 

26  ; 

27 

38     I 

2     I 
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U 


FEB.  :i-M.4F.CH  2,  IKX 


St.  Matthias-. 
Kmbi:r  Wekk. 
Clusius  born  lo2C.    T. 
Evelyn  died  1706.      G. 
Frops  spawn. 
2  Sdnuay  i.v  Lent. 
Hor.  Walpoledied  1797, 


WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

"Weather  neah  London  iw  1862. 


Barometer. 


30.124-29.956 
30.164—30.030 
30.310-30.293 
i  ;10.205-30.041 
I  30.027—29.927 
I  29.9i.J-29.777 
I  29.591-29.500 


Thermom. 


degrees. 

41—35 
41-32 

3i;-34 
37—32 
44-3-) 
43-29 
37—15 


Wind. 


N.E. 

E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
K.E. 

E. 


Rain  in 
Inches. 


Sun 
Rises. 


m.     h 
59  af  6 

57       6 


San 
Sets. 


Sloon 

Rises    I  Moon's 
and  Sets'    Age. 


h.i  m.    h. 
28af5      28  mO 


3   ! 


6 

9 
10 

11 

12 


Clock  I 
before     Day  of 

Sun.     I   Year. 


m.  s. 

13  30 

13  21 

IS  II 

13  0 

12  49 

12  38 

12  26 


55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 


Meteorolooy  OP  THE  WsEK.-At  Chiswick,  from  observations  (liirinp  the  last  thirty-six  years  the  average  highest  ami  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  47.8°  and  33.8°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  62'.  occurred  on  the  27ili,  in  1846 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18  , 
on  the  24th,  in  I860.    During  the  period  136  days  were  fine,  and  on  116  rain  fell. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

-?E  showed  in  our  last 
notice  of  tlie  report  of 
the  Council  of  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  what 
was  the  real  condition  of  the  finances. 
We  showed  that  after  all  liabilities 
were  paid  the  Society  had  only  £3141  9.v.  at  their 
credit  wherewith  to  begin  the  world  on  the  10th 
of  February  in  this  present  year.  We  also  stated 
that  the  receipts  dirrhig  the  year  had  been,  on  revenue 
and  capital  account  together,  £48,081  O*-.  id.  We  shall 
now  glance  at  the  way  in  which  this  and  upwards  of 
£7000  in  addition  has  been  spent.  In  fact,  the  whole 
expenditure  on  the  year  has  been  £.54,016  '3s.  9d.,  without 
any  part  of  the  debentures  being  paid  off. 

And  first  in  the  account  comes  Chiswick.  Chiswick 
last  year  cost  £2400  18s.  3,?.,  rent,  taxes,  labour,  imple- 
ments, seeds,  plants,  and  everything  included  ;  but  to 
the  credit  of  this  must  go  £43.5  I2s.  lOd.  received  for 
garden  produce  and  charges,  which,  in  fact,  reduces  the 
expenditure  of  Chiswick  to  £1905  os.  5d.,  besides  the 
enormous  quantity  of  bedding-out  and  decorative  plants 
which  it  has  contributed  towards  the  garden  at  Kensing- 
ton. Chiswick,  therefore,  in  round  figures,  costs  the 
Society  £1965. 

We  come  now  to  the  "Expenses  of  Management" 
account.  This  includes  salaries,  printing,  advertising, 
Journal,  the  two  Committees,  foreign  importations,  fur- 
niture, wages,  &c. — in  short,  everything  connected  with 
■what  may  be  called  the  offices,  and  amounts  to  £5990  Is.  2d. 
The  first  item  is  for  salaries  and  collectors'  poundage — 
£1439  3s.  '2d.  How  much  there  may  be  set  down  for  the 
latter  we  do  not  know ;  but  suppose  the  whole  amount 
■were  applied  to  salaries,  which  includes,  we  presume,  the 
plant-collectors,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  out  of 
such  an  expenditure.  The  work  to  be  done  in  the  offices 
of  such  a  Society,  where  there  is  so  much  book-keeping, 
management,  and  correspondence  required,  cannot  be 
little  ;  and  where  men  of  education  and  of  competent 
ability  are  necessary,  the  remuneration  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  status  of  the  Society  and  the  ability 
of  the  individuals.  "  Printing,  Advertising,  and  Sta- 
tioner}'," £787  96'.  9</.  seems  a  very  large  amount,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  include  either  the  .Journal  or  the  same 
items  for  the  expense  of  the  exhibitions.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  printing,  including  -Journal,  advertisements, 
and  stationery  together,  it  amounts  to£334l9.«.  orf. ;  of 
which  £1105  15.y.  'id.  is  for  the  .Journal,  and  £1458  os.  od. 
is  for  the  exhibitions.  Now  a  question  naturally  arises, 
Is  the  .Journal  worth  such  an  expenditure  ?  The  main 
object  for  which  this  was  established  was  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  Council  and  the  Fellows. 
At  the  meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  Adelphi  in  1859,  Fellows  of  the  Society  complained 
that  they  never  knew  what  was  going  on,  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Council  being  confined  exclusively  to  one 
Uo.  100.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Sekiis. 


gardening  publication,  and,  as  only  some  of  the  Fellows 
saw  that  paper,  the  rest  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on.  It  was  upon  this  suggestion  that  the 
Journal  was  begun.  The  number  of  Fellows  then  was, 
perhaps,  not  half  the  number  it  is  now,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  the  Journal  was  proportionately  less  ;  but 
now  that  the  Council  advertise  so  liberally  in  the  garden- 
ing and  daily  papers,  we  certainly  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  a  monthly  Journal,  and  especially  as  not  one  tithe 
of  the  Fellows  ever  open  it.  For  all  purposes  as  regards 
the  information  to  be  communicated,  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  modest  pretensions  would  suffice,  while  all  an- 
nouncements of  current  events  can  be  made  through  the 
ordinary  advertising  mediums  as  is  done  by  all  other 
public  bodies. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  Fruit  Committee  during  the 
year  was  £172  4.s.  -id.,  and  of  the  Floral  £157  3s.  5d.  These 
amounts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  "Foreign  Importations,"  £418  12s.  dd.,  we  take 
to  mean  Mr.  Weir's  plants  sent  home,  of  which  but  little 
is  as  yet  known.  People  are  asking  why  it  is  Mr.  Weir 
lingered  so  long  about  Rio,  and  did  not  penetrate  at  once 
to  the  district  where  greater  success  might  have  crowned 
his  labours.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  Weir  left 
England  ;  and  contrasting  his  labours  with  those  of  Mr. 
Fortune  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  in  Japan,  both  of  whom 
went  and  returned  laden  with  treasures  within  two  years, 
they  certainly  do  not  contrast  very  favourably.  "Wages," 
which  is  exclusive  of  labour  at  Chiswick  and  at  the  Ken- 
sington Garden,  is  put  down  at  £746  25.  7d.,  and  amounts 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  garden  and 
conservatory.  The  miscellaneous — £431 14s.  9rf,  and  law, 
£242  9s.  -id.  complete  the  principal  items  in  this  account. 

The  next  statement  is  "  Expenses  of  Exhibitions," 
£9908  3s.  Id.  This  includes  printing,  advertising,  and 
posting,  £1458 .3s.  5d.  ;  prizes  and  medals,  £2101  17s.  6d.  : 
the  "  bands  "  played  to  the  tune  of  £3022  7s.  Id. ;  and 
the  tents  cost  £1672  9s.  dd.  Police,  making  a  new  road, 
commission  on  tickets,  &c.,  make  up  the  remainder. 

The  "  Kensington  Garden  Expenses  "  amount  in  all  to 
£7261  Os.  5d.,  the  principal  items  of  which  are  labour 
£1823  3s.  '2d.  ;  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,  put  down  by 


mistake  as 


'it,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,"  the  rent 


being  a  distinct  item,  £1329  6s.  Bd.  ;  sculpture  and  orna- 
ments, £1161  10s.  7c^. ;  implements,  manure,  coals,  and 
coke,  £558 15s,  \ld.;  trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  £603  3s.  'id. 
Repairs  sounds  a  strange  item  in  the  expenditure  of  an 
establishment  where  everything  is  supposed  to  be  only  a 
year  old,  but  repairs  have  already  been  done  during  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  £313  12s.,  or  nearly  the  cost  of 
the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  together. 

The  interest  on  debentures  amounts  to  £1817  14s.  7d., 
and  the  rent  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1851  is 
£2289  10s.  annually.  Upwards  of  a  year  being  due  on 
the  Ist  of  January  last,  the  amount  stated  in  the  account 
as  being  paid  for  rent  to  that  date  is  £3318  12s. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  leading  heads  of  expendi- 
ture" in  the  revenue  account,  which  amounts  altogether  to 
£30,368  2s.  3(/.,  and  which,  being  deducted  from  the 
No.  75i— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Series. 
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income  £31,381  13*.  lOd.,  leaves  a  profit  on  the  year  of 
£1013  ll.«.  7d.  This  being  the  joint  property  of  the  Society 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  each  takes  their  share  of  proBt, 
which  amounts  to  £506  15s.  9ld. 

A  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Common  Sensk,"  sends  a 
letter  to  "one  of  our  contemporaries,"  the  whole  gist  of  which 
is,  that  he  regards  it  as  "a  ground  for  satisfaction"  that  the 
Society  Las  spent  so  much  money;  and  that  having  only  £3100 
in  hand,  the  nature  of  the  works  is  such  it  will  require  so 
much  more  to  be  spent  before  the  whole  can  be  completed. 
That's  all.  He  does  not  gainsay  a  single  statement  we  put 
forward  in  our  last  article,  the  sole  intention  of  which  was  to 
show  our  readers  what  was  the  exact  condition  of  the  Society, 
and  which  really  could  not  be  gathered  from  the  statements 
made  at  the  meeting,  and  with  dilRculty  from  tl;e  published 
accounts. 


ASTERS. 

These  is  a  danger  in  all  rfforms  that  they  may  become  rovo- 
lutions,  when  people,  not  contented  with  a  fair  modicum  of 
change,  are  for  overturning  existing  institutions  altogether ;  and 
as  such  seems  to  be  the  character  of  a  paper  on  "  German 
Flower  Seeds"  which  appeared  in  a  weekly  contemporary,  I 
▼enture,  ere  it  quite  passes  away,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  I  do  this  with  less  hesitation,  because 
1  have  myself  strongly  condemned  this  system  of  "  collections," 
eepecially  in  the  matter  of  genuine  florists'  Howers,  where  pro- 
mises are  held  out  that  varieties  shall  come  true  ia  their  re- 
spective classes  and  preserve  the  character  of  their  parents — 
about  as  likely  a  thing  as  that  the  chameleon  will  never  change 
its  colour,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  general  bearing  of 
the  paper  is  concerned,  I  am  "  in  accord "  with  the  writer. 
What  1  object  to  is  the  length  to  which  he  has  carried  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  laid  the  whip  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  German  seedsmen,  when  the  fault  is  on  our  own  side  of 
the  water  quite  as  much. 

The  objections  made  ore — 1,  The  excessive  number  of  varieties 
advertised  ;  and  2,  the  equally  excessive  number  of  colours, 
and,  having  enumerated  from  one  of  the  seed  catalogues  (and 
one  is  a  fair  specimen  of  all),  183  varieties,  he  recommends  us 
to  discard  all  but  twelve,  and  that  eventually  all  parties  will  be 
benefited. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  varieties.  That  there  are  these 
different — d.varfs,  tails,  bouquets,  hedgehogs,  &c.,  is  evident 
enough ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  people  admire  flowers  like 
a  hedgehog ;  (can't  say  I  do  any  more  than  I  admire  llie  beast 
himself),  but  to  say  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  worth  growing 
is  rather  too  far  a  shunt  in  the  other  direction. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  well  worth  having  :  — 1,  TrufTaut's 
Pceony-flowered  ;  2,  Perfection  Pfeony-flovvered,  or  Perfection 
simply  in  some  catalogues ;  3,  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  ; 
4,  Cocardeau  or  Crown  Asters  ;  5.  Betteridge's  Quilled.  Where 
exhibitions  are  in  view  some  would  also  add  the  Giant  Emperor. 
The  first  two  sorts  differ  rather  in  shape  than  in  anything  else, 
the  Perfection  being  more  imbricated,  called  by  the  raisers  in 
France  ^^  Imhriqiie ,^^  while  the  others  are  ^^ pivoine."  There  is, 
I  know,  sometimes  confusion  in  these  classes  ;  but  all  I  wish 
to  imply  is,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Paeony-tlowered 
Asters  differing  mainly  as  to  their  form.  With  regard  to  the 
thii'd  cla.'s,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  possible  for  us 
small  gardeners  ;  its  dwarf  habit,  the  freedom  with  which  the 
flowers  are  produced,  and  the  size  of  the  blooms,  making  it 
quite  an  autumn  gem.  Entirely  distinct  from  any  of  these 
are  the  Cocardeau,  Cockade,  or  Crown  Asters,  having  either 
scarlet  or  blue  guard  petals,  and  the  centre  fiUed-up  with  white. 
I  know  of  no  Asters  more  distinct  than  these  are,  or  more 
pleasing.  Then  as  to  Betteridge's.  I  mention  them  because 
they  are,  as  far  as  [  have  seen,  the  very  finest  of  the  Quilled 
varieties.  Some  of  the  German  Quilled  are  very  good,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  that  on  the  whole  equalled  these,  and  they 
invariably  take  first  prize  at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions. 
Here  there  are  five,  or  at  any  rate  four,  sorts  of  Asters  well 
worth  growing — an  opinion  in  which  I  tliink  I  shall  be  borne 
out  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  grown  them.  And  then 
with  regard  to  the  colours.  Indubitably  there  is  need  of  reform 
here.  The  dUTerenoe  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  was 
not  more  imperceptible  than  the  difference  of  tints  that  these 
Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &e.,  are  made  to  assume.     A  rosy  car- 


mine and  a  carmine  rose,  a  pale  flesh  and  a  light  pink,  do  cer- 
tainly sound  very  much  alike,  and,  what  is  more,  are  very  much 
alike ;  but  I  think  the  saddle  has  been  hardly  put  upon  the 
right  horse. 

On  referring  to  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
I  find  that  exhibitors  are  required  to  show  21  distinct  varieties 
in  both,  what  are  called  by  them,  Taseelled  and  Quilled  Asters. 
Here,  then,  according  to  the  estimate  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  for  floricidtural  purposes,  there  are, 
instead  of  12,  48  varieties  worth  cultivating  !  But  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  great  mistake.  It  is  possible  in  the  Tasselled  varieties, 
by  selecting  from  the  Giants,  Emperors,  Chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered, &c.,  to  find  24  which  7nai/  be  distinct;  but  to  do  so  in  the 
Quilled  ones  is  utterly  impossible.  I  have  over  and  over  again 
gone  over  the  stands  as  exhibited  at  Kensington  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  never  have  been  able  to  make  out  more  than  a 
dozen,  and  even  that  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  of  no  use,  then, 
calling  it  a  "  German  humbug,"  while  we  are  ourselves  encou- 
raging them  to  carry  it  out  and  to  fleece  us.  If  we  are  really 
sincere  in  our  endeavours  we  must  begin  at  home.  Charity  is 
said  to  begin  there,  and  certainly  reformation  ought.  When 
exhibitors  are  expected  to  do  less,  then  seedsmen  will  not  urge 
their  foreign  correspondents  to  send  them  over  distinct  colours 
when  no  such  distinctness  exists.  Nor  do  I  see  in  what  other 
way  tlie  difKculty  is  likely  to  be  abated.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  purchasing  the  smaller-sized 
packets,  as  then  one  only  obtains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  indis- 
tinct varieties  ;  but  if  societies  would  say  that  they  do  not  look 
for  such  a  large  number  of  colours,  we  should  in  that  case  be 
likely  to  see  a  change. 

I  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  exhi- 
bitions as  afiecting  these  things,  but  those  who  know  the  progress 
of  horticulture  are  aware  how  much  they  have  to  do  with  them. 
When  a  flower  is  thrown  into  the  shade  in  schedules  it  very 
soon  ceases  to  be  so  extensively  grown  ;  and  who  does  not  know 
that  the  amazing  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  Rose  is  due, 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  those  national  exhibitions  at  which  eager 
competition  brings  together  people  from  all  parts  to  show  their 
flowers  and  to  take  a  leaf — a  Rose  leaf — out  of  their  neighbours' 
books?  To  regard  them  a  show,  as  only  a  means  of  making 
money,  is  taking  a  very  low  estimate.  It  does  more — it  acts  as 
an  encouragement  on  all  concerned  when  properly  managed. 
And  when  a  man  finds  that  his  neighbour  Tomkins,  with  only 
half  as  much  ground  as  he  has,  has  walked  off  with  a  first  prize 
for  Roses,  he  begins  to  think,  "  Why  shouldn't  I  do  as  well  as 
Tomkins  ?"  And  then  the  desire  of  doing  likewise  comes  in,  and 
next  season  sees  Smith  very  close  ou  Tomkins'  heels,  and  the 
following  season  perhaps  ahead  of  him :  therefore,  I  say,  these 
reformations  must  begin  here.  Do  not  let  them  be  too  sweeping 
— nothing  will  be  gained  by  that ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
public  will,  I  should  think,  prevent  that. 

We  have  to  thank  the  foreign  seed-growers  for  most  of  the 
really  good  additions  to  our  novelties,  and  especially  in  Asters. 
Do  not  let  us  now  deal  too  harshly  with  those  who  have  so 
largely  benefited  our  autumn-gardening.— D.,  Deal, 


OLD  EOSES  versus  NEW   ROSES. 

The  crafty  magician  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  cried  "  new 
lamps  for  old;"  and  "new  Hoses  for  old  ones"  appears  the 
annual  cry  of  our  neighbours  across  the  channel.  For  one,  I 
must  confess  myself  heretic  enough  to  doubt  the  value  or  wisdom 
of  the  exchange,  particularly  in  the  face  of  many  of  the  im- 
portations we  have  received  during  the  past  few  years  ;  not  that 
1  hold  novelty  objectionable />er  se,  but  only  when  it  is  made  the 
cover  of  unfounded  pretension,  or  the  medium  for  passing  off 
mediocrity  as  sterling  merit.  And  this  holds  good  with  respect 
to  Koses  as  well  as  to  graver  matters.  I  could  point  out  fifty 
or  sixty  floral  impostors  at  least,  whose  only  pretence  to  a  place 
in  the  catalogues  is  their  novelty,  by  virtue  of  which  they  exclude 
older  and  better  kinds,  which,  consequently  drop  out  of  cul- 
tivation and  are  lost.  It  is  quite  certain  that  cur  nurserymen 
must,  of  course,  repay  themselves  for  their  risk  and  expense  in 
importing  novelties.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  francs  is  the  usual 
price  for  each  new  kind,  without  the  expense  of  carriage  ;  so  that 
two  or  three  plants  of  forty  or  fifty  varieties,  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable outlay,  which  takes  some  getting-back,  without  reckon- 
ing any  profit  upon  the  enterprise. 
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On  oritically  examining  the  lists  ainoa  1859,  by  the  test  of 
observation  and  oxporience,  I  find  about  six  is  the  annual 
average  of  fresli  varieties  really  (it'?ervin^  to  lie  considered  as 
acquisitions,  and  even  many  of  tln-se  rniirlit  be  dispensed  with, 
bein^  equaljud,  if  not  excelled,  by  kinds  ulrendy  in  cultivation. 
This  has  been  particularly  th^  case  amung  the  introductions  of 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which,  with  the  exception 
of  ComtessD  da  Clmbrillant  and  the  Senateur  (perhaps  Santhe- 
nay,  though  it  is  shy),  no  Koso  of  paramount  distinctness  and 
excellence  has  come  out,  though  tliere  have  b.'cn  several  undeni- 
ably good. 

Wliiit  we  want  among  the  Perpetuals  is  such  Kosea  as 
Brennus,  Blairii  No.  2,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Paul  Ilicaut.  &o.,  among 
the  summer  Roses  ;  or,  let  us  take  a  bloom  of  the  common  Cab- 
bage, and  stain  it  with  viirions  shades,  from  the  deepest  crimson 
to  the  palest  blush,  to  represjnt  the  ty[io  desirable  to  bo  attained 
in  ihe  autu'inia!  bloomers.  The  foreign  raisers  appear  to  have 
descended  into  a  bad  and  defer-tive  strain.  The  full,  firm, 
globular,  di't'p-petaliL'd  firm.  With  plenty  of  "stuff"  in  it,  has 
given  way  to  large,  it  may  be,  but  loose,  "flonperty  "  blooms. 
In  inany  cuses,  where  size  has  been  obtained  it  lias  been  of  a 
pceony-like  character,  with  irregular,  jagt;ed,  and  pointed  petals, 
subversive  of  sytnnietry  and  ofi'ensive  to  taste.  Mad.imc 
Furtado,  so  much  puffed-up  two  seasons  ago,  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  old  and  desirable  style  of  flower  ; 
but  it  is  a  bad  doer  and  grower,  and  the  blooms  of  it  shown  at 
exhibitions  are  no  "  criterion  "  of  its  worth  as  a  garden  de- 
coration. 

Now  that  our  own  rosarians  appe,ir  to  have  taken  up  in 
earnest  the  task  of  raising  seedlings,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  obtain 
some  real  advance  in  Enghmd's  national  emblem.  They  not 
only  know  Llie  character  of  Qower  required,  but  are  not  likely, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputation,  to  foist  tinsel  and  paste  on 
the  floral  world  for  true  gems. 

I  shall  just  make  a  few  remark'  iipon  what,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  are  the  most  noteworthy  varieties  which  liave  appeared 
since  1859,  and  follow  them  with  a  list  for  comparison  of  older 
favourites,  none  of  them,  I  believe,  of  later  date  than  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

Among  the  new  kinds  of  1859,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the 
following  are  the  best — indeed,  the  only  ones  for  that  year 
necessary  to  retain  as  additions  to  our  stock.  S.P.'s,  Anna 
AleiitiF,  a  really  good  Kose,  of  the  style  of  Baronue  Prevost ; 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  lar^e  and  showy,  but  loose-centered  ;  Belle 
de  Bourg-la-Reine,  good  ;  Comtesse  Cocile  de  Chahrillant,  or, 
in  short,  "Chahrillant,"  the  light  Kose  of  the  past  seven 
years  j  Eugene  Appert,  fine  colour  and  habit,  but  of  def'ctive 
form,  one  of  the  "  Moutan-petalled "  class ;  Armide,  fair ; 
Empereur  de  Maroc,  small  but  dork,  and  well-shaped.  B,,  Dr. 
Berthet,  dark,  good.  Teas,  Honi^re,  Madame  Damaizin,  and 
Madame  J.  Halphin,  free-growing  and  good.  Noisettes,  Celine 
Forestier  and  Americi.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Triomphe  de 
Eennes  belongs  to  this  year. 

From  the  list  for  18G0, 1  have  taken  the  following:— JT.P.'i, 
Gloire  de  Santhenay  ;  Louis  XVI. ;  Madame  Boll,  not  free  in 
autumn;  Madame  C.  Crapelet ;  Senateur  Vaisse,  the  best  high- 
coloured  Rose  since  General  Jacqueminot,  and  superior  to  that 
as  a  florists'  flower,  tte  Rose  of  18G0  ;  Vainqueur  de  Solfcrino, 
a  free  bloomer;  A''ictor  Verdier,  another  "Moutan-petalled" 
flower,  but  bright  and  f.'ee,  and  late-blooming.  Teas,  Duo  de 
Magenta,  Madame  Blachet,  and  President  (Paul's). 

For  1861,  I  have  noted  Due  de  Gazes,  very  dark  ;  General 
Washington,  large ;  Madame  Furtado,  over-rated ;  Madame 
Pierson,  tolerably  good ;  Princesse  Mathilde,  very  dark  but 
small,  late  bloomer,  as  is  also  Jean  Bart,  another  small  dark 
flower ;  Rcine  des  Violettes,  inferior,  but  peculiar  ;  Triomphe 
d' Amiens,  useful  as  a  dashed  or  striped  variety,  of  which  there 
are  few.  JD.,  Catherine  Guillot  and  Modele  de  Perfection, 
both  of  which  are  improvements  on  Louise  Odier.  Tea,  Boule 
d'Or. 

I  think  that  the  past  season,  1862,  will  afford  us  more  good 
Boees  than  any  of  those  I  have  previously  remarked  upon.  The 
following  have  been  shown  well,  and  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  tlieir  behaviour  in  the  ground,  corroborated  by  what 
I  have  observed  and  gleaned  at  the  nurseries,  1  should  say 
several  promise  to  be  first-rate,  and  many  more  to  be  good. 
S.P.'s,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Fran9ois  La- 
charme,  Louise  Darzins,  white.  How  badly  we  want  a  really 
good  white  Perpetual !  I  doubt  if  this  will  supply  it.  Jlarechal 
Yaiilant,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  J.  Daran,  Madame  0.  Wood, 
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Maurice  Bernardin,  Monte  Christo  (query,  Leon  des  Combats 
over  again?),  Notre  Dama  do  Fourvieres,  Professor  Koch, 
Kobert  Fortune  (large  incurved),  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cuvour, 
Viconite  Vigier,  Win.  i'litzer.  Madame  C.  Wood,  Professor 
Koch,  Marccbal  Vuillant,  Vicomte  Vigier,  and  Wm.  Pfitzer,  are 
good  late  bloomers,  and  La  Brillante  is  very  free.  The  Teas  1 
cannot  speak  upon  from  actual  knowledge. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  older  favourites. 
M.P.s',  Alexandrine  Bachmetefl;  type  of  the  flat  double  flowers; 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  nearly  as  regular  as  Chubrillant ; 
Auguste  Mic,  a  truly  royal  flower;  Baronnc  Prevost;  Baronne 
Ilallrz;  Caroline  de  Sansal ;  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  a  "Coupe 
d'Hehi' "-formed  flower  ;  Comte  do  Paris;  Cornet,  a  Perpetual 
Cabbage;  Ducliesse  d'Orleans,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  gems  of 
size  and  symmetry;  Generals  Brea  and  Bedeau;  Gloire  de 
Parthenay,  and  Gloire  de  Vitry,  two  splendid  varieties,  large, 
full,  and  free-blooming;  Lady  Stuart;  Louis  Buonaparte;  Jacques 
Lsfitte ;  Jules  Margnttin,  the  Perpetual  Brennus,  and  still 
monarch  of  the  carnime  class  ;  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  superior 
to  Madame  Furtado,  and  a  better  grower  ;  La  Reine,  really  a 
queen  of  queens  ;  Leon  des  Combats,  as  good  as  .Santhenay 
when  well  done  and  in  trim  ;  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  for  all 
purposes  the  soundest  Rose,  perhaps,  grown  ;  Madame  Vidot 
and  Mrs.  Rivers,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  form;  Prince  Ldon 
(what  Ro*e  sirpasses  this?)  perfect  in  shape  and  colour,  free  in 
bloom,  though  of  only  moderate  growth  ;  Reine  des  Fleurs  ; 
Sydonie,  a  real  globular  flower ;  Triomphe  de  Paris  ;  Wm. 
GrifBth  ;  and  Wm.  Jesse.  Bourbons,  Madame  Angelina,  Q.ueen, 
La  Quintinie,  Paul  Jo-eph,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Reveil,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  the  bi^st  light  Rose  still,  show  that  there  hae 
been  less  advance  in  this  section  than  in  any  other.  Teas, 
Devoniensis,  old  but  unsurpassi-d  ;  Boug^re;  Goubault ;  Moiret ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  scarcely  a  Tea  except  in 
scent,  for  its  leathery  camellia-like  foliage  and  vigorous  habit 
assimilate  it  to  the  strong-growing  Bourbons.  Noisettes,  La- 
marque,  Solfaterre,  and  Narcisse  (query,  a  Tea  ?) 

Now,  whether  the  Rose  has  undergone  that  improvement  so 
frequently  boasted  of  may  well  be  doubted  after  comparing  such 
varieties  as  enumerated  above  with  their  more  modern  rivals. 
Some  advance  may  have  been  made,  perhaps,  in  colour,  especially 
in  the  darker  kinds  ;  hut  even  that  will  disappear  if  the  clouded, 
slia^ed,  and  uncertain  nondescripts  now  so  prevalent  are  allowed 
to  become  an  established  taste.  Want  of  space  prevents  me 
from  making  this  paper  so  exhaustive  of  the  subject  as  I  could 
wish  ;  nevertheless,  it  may  serve  to  suggest  matter  for  consider- 
ation to  fellow  rosarians.  Meanwhile,  whether  new  or  old, 
Floreat  Sosa  .'— W.  D.  Pkiob,  llomerton. 


DIVISION   OF  VINE-BORDERS. 

The  utility  of  this  may  be  questioned,  end  the  idea  may  seem 
novel,  and,  perhaps,  interesting  to  some;  but  improvement  after 
improvement  comes  looming  in  the  distance,  aud  in  the  process 
of  time  they  become  immediate  realities.  The  plan  I  advance 
is,  that  (he  roots  of  every  individual  Vine  be  separated  from 
those  of  its  ftllows  by  a  four-inch  brick  wall  running  transversely 
through  the  border,  both  outside  and  in. 

By  the  above  means  more  command  is  gained  over  every  plant. 
First,  in  withholding  or  giving  moisture  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual necessities  and  constitutions  of  the  plants,  for,  in  general, 
vineries  are  planted  with  dilfercnt  varieties :  hence  the  ap- 
plication. Second,  it  facilitates  the  lifting  or  transplanting  of 
any  individual  Vine,  and  completely  obviates  the  necessity  of 
crippling  the  roots  of  that  particular  Vine,  or  those  of  its  tellowa. 
Third,  in  renewing  the  soil,  a  compost  may  be  given  suitable  to 
the  appetite  of  any  variety  of  Vine.  Again,  when  a  limited 
number  of  Vines  arc  grown,  and  a  continuou-i  supply  demanded, 
when  the  Vines  wear  out  from  constant  hard  forcing,  the  replant- 
ing of  the  house  would  be  easily  til'ected  by  taking  out  every 
alternate  Vine,  or  every  third  Vine,  so  that  in  three  years  the 
house  might  be  renewed,  both  in  plants  and  soil,  and  never 
miss  a  crop.  These  brick  walls  would  also  assist  in  airing  and 
keeping  the  border  sweet.— P.  M.,  Combe  Abbey. 

[We  think  all  your  reasons  good  ones,  except  the  airing  of 
the  border.  We  do  not  see  that  solid  Lrick  walls  would  help 
that  much.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Wearns  planted  his  Vines  in 
separate  pits  or  boxes,  so  to  speak  ;  and  at  one  of  our  best 
places,  we  recollect  some  fifien  years  ago  seeing  early  Vines  so 
planted   in  separate  brick  boxes,  and  a  flue  below  them,  which 
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answered  well,  and  permitted  of  changing  and  renewing  as  you 
suggest.  In  fact,  no  doubt  the  plan  would  be  more  general 
but  for  the  expense,  gardeners  finding  enough  of  trouble  to  get 
»  border  done,  let  alone  dividing  it  with  walla.] 


PLANTING  POTATOES  ON  THE  EIDGE 

SYSTEM. 

One  correspondent,  "  D.,"  says,  "  I  intend  to  plant  sixty 
acres  of  Potatoes  on  the  ridge  system,  as  I  am  certain  it  will 
prove  tlie  right  plan.  The  question  is.  How  ?  Your  garden  method 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  find  manure  a  necessary 
adjunct  for  a  good  crop,  and  the  width  of  the  ridges  must 
necessarily  be  determined  by  the  width  between  cart  wheels,  which 
in  most  cases  is  5  feet ;  hence  21  feet  must  be  the  width  of  each 
ridge.  This  I  contend  is  not  a  fair  trial,  as  there  is  not  a  sufEcient 
widtli  of  earth  on  the  top  to  secure  room  for  a  large  quantity  of 
good  tubers.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  is  so,  or  is  made  so  by 
deep  cultivation  between  the  ridges,  and  moulding-up  twice,  then 
how  would  you  plant  the  sets  ?  On  the  manure  would  not  be 
safe.  Besides,  it  would  be  too  deep  if  ridged-up  with  the  plough 
(8  to  12  inches).  Would  dibbling  by  hand  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  after  the  plough,  do  ?  Again,  supposing  5  cwt.  of  guano 
per  acre  were  sown  broadcast  and  tlio  ridges  closed-up  at  once 
from  the  winter  "  till,"  the  guano  would  be  all  there,  and  the 
ridges  might  be  made  any  width.  How  would  the  dibble  do 
then  ?     Is  3  feet  too  wide  for  field  cultivation  ?  " 

It  is,  according  to  my  judgment  radically  wrong  to  apply  raw 
manure  in  the  drills  when  planting  the  Potato.  It  must  be  bad 
practice  to  place  a  pulpy  tuber  in  a  mass  of  sweltering  cor- 
ruption !  The  microscope  shows  the  Potato  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delicately-constructed  vegetables  in  creation,  and  even 
should  the  sets  escape  the  festering  evil,  when  in  a  poor  soil 
dung  is  used  after  this  manner  under  the  idea  of  making  the 
most  of  it,  the  young  plants  may  grow  away  very  freely  at  first ; 
but  as  the  roots  lengthen,  they  do  so  into  a  barren  soil— an 
abundant  machinery  with  a  scarcity  of  raw  material— just 
when  the  formation  of  young  tubers  and  the  advancing  state  of 
the  growth  of  the  plants  require  an  extra  supply  of  nourish- 
ment. The  start  they  had  at  first  secured  a  vigorous  foliage,  to 
become  stunted,  starved,  and  unfruitful  for  lack  of  nourishment. 
But  "D."  finds  "manure  necessary,"  whereby  I  presume  his 
land  is  light.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  eighteen  or  twenty 
loads  per  acre  to  be  spread  and  ploughed  and  well  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  land  immediately,  for  properly  the  dung  should 
have  been  administered  last  November ;  and  if  3  cwt.  or  so  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  were  sown  broadcast  just  before  the 
land  is  ridged-up,  it  would  do  no  harm.  If  the  land  is  well 
drained  and  has  been  pulverised  with  the  subsoil  plough  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  so  made  permeable  to  the 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  I  should  consider  that 
to  be  far  before  the  most  bountiful  application  of  raw  dung  for 
the  Potato  now,  if  it  were  coupled  witli  a  top-dressing  of  lime 
or  guano  at  planting  time. 

Lime  is  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Potato, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  is  generally  present  in  plants.  Light 
lands  require  it  in  a  less  proportion  than  heavy  soils,  though  even 
light  soils  are  rendered  more  compact  in  consequence  of  the  lime 
attracting  moisture  powerfully  from  the  air.  It  cannot  prove 
but  beneficial  to  a  clay,  for  it  not  only  destroys  the  myriads  of 
insect  life  to  which  moisture  is  congenial,  but  speedily  converts 
to  vegetable  mould  the  stubborn  fragments  of  previous  crops, 
besides  acting  on  the  inorganic  ingredients  brought  forward  by 
the  subsoiler  and  rendering  soluble  the  salts  of  the  earth  along 
with  the  acids,  and  adapting  them  for  the  nutriment  of  vegetable 
life.  Talk  of  the  "earth  being  in  its  dotage"  on  account  of  the 
"eiliaustion  of  vegetable  mould,"  is  nonsense,  so  long  as  there 
remains  a  subsoil  to  be  brought  up  every  few  years  to  the 
action  of  a  winter's  frost  and  then  a  dressing  of  quicklime  to 
tackle  it.  On  a  stiff  clay  I  would  use  from  seventy  to  eighty 
bushels  of  quicklime,  procured  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  spread 
it,  not  over-slacked,  on  the  surface  of  the  land  just  before 
ridging-up.  If  a  light  soil  and  guano  should  be  decided  upon,  I 
would  sow  it  broadcast  just  before  ridging  at  the  rate  of  from 
10  to  15  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  said  I  would  apply  the  dung, 
<Soc.,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  trundling  cart  wheels  be- 
tween the  ridges,  and  of  the  plough  to  split  the  ridges  again 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  over  the  dung.     I  should  not  like  to 


trust  to  a  thirty-inch-wide  ridge  on  good  ground — 3  feet  in  that 
case  for  the  field  culture  of  medium-topping  sorts  of  Potatoes, 
would  do  very  well.  For  the  very  large-tubered  and  branching 
sorts  I  should  prefer  a  forty-two-inch  base  for  my  ridge  to  rest 
upon,  and  for  it  to  be  formed  1  foot  broad  at  its  apex,  which 
could  be  eventually  achieved  by  passing  a  Ught  roller  over  the 
tops  of  the  ridges.  In  Shropshire,  where  they  manage  these  things 
better — at  least,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  Swede 
Turnip — I  think,  than  in  any  other  county,  barring,  perhaps, 
some  parts  of  the  county  of  Angus  and  thereaway,  they  would 
put  a  horse  to  a  double  mould-board  plough  and  finish  off  tidily 
between  the  ridges  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could  walk. 

Unless  "  D."  is  satisfied  with  his  ploughman's  accomplishments 
in  this  matter,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  if  I  were  he  I  really 
should  feel  greatly  inclined  to  advertise  in  the  Hereford  Journal 
for  a  man,  who  is  an  adept  in  ridging  with  the  plough,  to 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow,  or  the  radius  from 
thence  to  Shrewsbury,  for  the  occasion.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  whole  fields  in  ridges  about  there  struck  out  to  the 
nicest  admeasurement,  and  as  straight  as  ramrods. 

Yes,  the  dibble  would  be  tlie  instrument  for  the  field ;  the 
sets  should  be  placed  7  or  8  inches  deep,  and  I  would  set  my 
face  entirely  against  after-moulding.  By  hoe  and  by  hand  I 
would  keep  down  the  weeds  and  pick  off  the  blossoms,  for  from 
them  we  may  anticipate  seed,  the  formation  of  which  compels 
nature's  exertion  to  the  uttermost,  and,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  tubers,  of  which  in  due  time,  and  the  Fates  being  pro- 
pitious, I  would  guarantee  a  crop  on  our  ridge  system  to  far 
surpass  that  on  the  old  pottering,  moulding-up  plan  so  long  the 
vogue. 

The  way  I  have  dovetailed  a  compromise  between  the  garden 
and  the  field  for  "D.'s"  consideration  is  one  which  I  hope  may 
suit  his  views.  What  I  have  written  I  have  not  written  without 
regard  to  diifidence.  I  should  be  sorry  to  mislead  by  advising 
a  system  which  I  have  not  proved  by  trial ;  still  I  have  confidence 
sufficient  in  my  recommendation  to  say,  had  I  the  opportunity 
I  would  work  it  out.  Another  correspondent,  "  C.  S.,"  who 
inquires  "  whether  Potatoes  can  be  planted  efficiently  with  the 
plough  on  the  ridge  system  ?  "  is  answered  by  the  above.  To 
"  D."  of  Newcastle,  I  answer,  what  I  mean  by  the  "  flat"  is  the 
old  system  of  burying  the  sets  in  the  ground  and  moulding  them 
up  afterwards  as  they  grow,  in  contradistinction  to  laying  the 
sets  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  casting  over  them  with 
a  spade  the  mould  from  the  centre  between  the  rows,  which  thus 
constitute  the  ridge  and  trench  system,  and  the  Potatoes  do  not 
require  to  be  moulded  afterwards. — Upwabds  and  Onwabds. 


TEMPOEAKY  DECOEATIONS  OP  EOOMS  FOE 
FESTIVE  OCCASIONS. 

A  C0EBE3P0NDENT  has  Very  properly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Editors  of  The  Johenal  of  HoETictiLTDBK  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  decorating  public  halls  and  other  places  of 
resort  on  special  occasions,  like  the  auspicious  one  to  which  the 
British  public  are  looking  forward  with  so  much  interest  at  the 
present  time — the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Although  the  art  of  applying  material  so  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  and  beautiful  effect,  has  been  studied  by  a  class  who 
have  dignified  their  calling  by  the  high-sounding  term  of 
Decorators,  there  are  many  who  are  obliged  to  undertake  the 
practice  of  the  art  themselves  in  times  like  that  which  is  now 
approaching :  therefore,  a  few  hints  may  be  useful  to  them. 

VVhen  we  see  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  churches  are 
decorated  at  Christmas  as  compared  with  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  most  important  items 
for  temporary  decoration,  evergreens,  has  not  hitherto  entered 
so  freely  into  the  general  display  of  public  rooms  as  they  might 
be  made  to  do.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  urge 
their  claims  to  notice,  that  I  am  induced  to  repeat  much  of  the 
substance  of  an  article  I  formerly  contributed,  adding  such 
other  matter  as  may  seem  necessary  to  make  the  subject  fully 
understood.  At  the  same  time  I  hope,  after  ihe  event  now  ap- 
proaching is  over,  some  readers  of  this  Journal  will  report  the 
features  of  any  particular  place  that  was  tastefully  and  yet 
economically  decorated,  for  when  a  good  display  has  to  be  made 
at  a  trifling  or  reasonable  cost,  the  items  that  compose  it  must 
be  cheap  and  plentiful.  Mechanical  men  generally  look  on 
manufactured  goods  as  the  most  proper  for  every  purpose,  useful 
or  ornamental  j  hence  the  decorative  features  of  public  rooms 
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in  large  towns  generally  consist  of  drapery  with  some  fancifc;! 
disposition  of  the  lights  used,  crergreens  being  but  sparingly 
employed.  Perhaps  the  inability  to  obtain  these  in  suflicient 
quantity  may  liave  been  one  preventive  to  their  general  use, 
or  a  sort  of  dogged  adherence  to  pre-existing  custom  may  have 
kept  them  away.  Certain  it  is,  that  foliage  has  latterly  become 
more  fashionable  as  a  copy  for  ornamentation,  whether  in  em- 
broidery, carving,  or  sculpture;  and  since  such  is  the  case, 
aeauredly  the  original  itgelf  ought  to  be  introduced  wherever 
this  can  be  done  with  advantage. 

Of  late  years  most  large  rooms  intended  for  public  assemblies 
have  been  more  or  less  embellished  by  the  architect.  I  mean 
those  that  have  been  built  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
more  especially  those  that  have  been  erected  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Such  rooms  necessarily  require  another  kind  of  temporary 
ornamentation  when  they  are  to  be  temporarily  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  they  are  daily  wanted  for.  Rich  cornices, 
mouldings,  fluted  columns,  and  elaborately  carved  capitals, 
friezes,  and  the  like  oughr,  of  course,  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  what  additional  decoration  is  done  ought  to  be  of 
a  kind  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  colour  of  the  walls  has 
also  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  kind  of  decoration  to  be  used  ; 
and  if  the  general  hue  bo  dark,  as,  for  instance,  oak  panelling  or 
such  like,  evergreens  cannot  well  be  introduced,  excepting  with 
drapery  of  a  light  colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground 
and  principal  colouring  of  the  walla  be  light,  evergreens  may 
then  be  used  with  advantage  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in 
various  ways,  especially  if  the  room  be  without  much  architec- 
tural ornament,  but  large  and  lofty. 

Astuming,  therefore,  that  a  room  of  this  kind  is  the  one  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  ascertain  where  nails 
can  be  put  in  without  injury  to  the  work,  and  so  work  the 
materials  accordingly ;  for,  as  the  object  aimed  at  is  simply  to 
give  a  decorative  appearance  to  the  place  for  a  very  limited  time, 
as  little  damage  to  permanent  works  ought  to  be  inflicted  as 
possible.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  kinds  of  evergreens  best 
suited  to  such  a  purpose,  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  right  to  say, 
that  however  much  we  may  try  to  imitate  the  natural  features 
of  vegetation,  when  we  mutilate  or  amputate  its  parts  we  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  put  the  same  together  in  any  form  to 
resemble  them  in  their  natural  condition.  A  certain  amount  of 
artificial  workmanship  must,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  evident ; 
but  the  more  carefully  sueh  work  is  concealed  the  better.  All 
clumsy  work  especially  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.  As  Nature  ' 
in  general  presents  to  our  view  only  one  side  of  a  leaf,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  best  side,  a  similar  arrangement  ought  to 
guide  artificial  work  as  well,  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done. 
It  is  better  to  use  only  such  foliage  as  presents  a  tolerably  good 
appearance  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  possesses  the  good  property 
of  a  stifif  leafstalk,  the  leaves  thickly  set  on  the  bough,  and  of  a  ] 
substance  strong  enough  to  endure,  without  withering,  as  long 
a  time  as  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  diflicult  to  find  all  these 
qualities  united  in  one  plant,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  being 
80  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  the  purpose  here  intended.  1 


Sometimes  a  thick-set  branch  is  not  so  much  wanted  as  a  loose 
feathery  one,  and  very  often  a  flat  branch  of  the  latter  kind  is 
very  convenient  to  place  against  a  wall.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  is  better  than  the  common  Laurel,  which  may  be  worked 
into  a  very  nice  cornice-piece  by  selecting  branches  of  about 
18  inches  wide,  more  or  less,  as  the  size  of  the  room  require.^, 
and  nailing  them  to  a  narrow  slip  of  wood  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  walls,  the  tips  of  one  shoot  overlying  the  base  end  of  the  other 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  nice  flat  surface.  These  prepared 
cornice-pieces  as  they  may  be  called,  can  be  easily  attached  to 
the  angles  of  the  room  where  the  cornice  tisually  is  made,  and 
the  leafy  figures  will  sit  close  to  both  ceiling  and  wall,  spreading 
out  in  an  open  spray-like  form  a  foot  or  more  each  way.  Some 
other  shrubs  may  do  as  well  as  the  common  Laurel,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  thing  that  will  do  better,  the  regularly  set  and  stiff 
foliage  showing  to  great  advantage  against  a  white  or  pale- 
coloured  wall  or  ceiling. 

Similar  wreaths  might  be  made  to  hang  down  any  naked 
corners,  or  where  some  projection  seemed  to  require  rehef,  taking 
care  of  course  not  to  overload  the  room  with  too  much  ;  but  if 
there  be  very  large  spaces  of  naked  wall,  it  would  be  better,  in 
addition  to  the  cornice-work  noted  above,  to  prepare  a  few  flat 
pieces  of  evergreens  to  fasten  upon  sueh  spaces.  These  may 
be  made  easily  enough  by  having  a  small  piece  of  board  not 
more  than  6  or  8  inches  square,  upon  which  nice  flat  pieces  of 
evergreen  may  be  nailed  with  their  points  all  outwards.  If  a  little 
care  be  taken  in  assorting  their  thick  ends  so  as  to  hide  the 
board  and  also  their  cut  parts,  the  whole  will  appear  a  flat  uni- 
form surface  of  evergreens,  the  outside  of  all  being  to  the  front. 
These  prepared  evergreen  pictures,  as  they  may  be  called,  may 
be  of  any  size,  but  few  rooms  will  require  them  more  than  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  If  there  be  no  nails  in  the  walls  to 
which  they  can  be  suspended,  a  string  to  the  cornice  where  a 
nail  can  be  put  in  will  do.  Observe,  these  masses  of  dressed 
evergreens  as  well  as  those  forming  the  cornice-work  of  the  room 
ought  not  to  be  too  thick  and  dense,  as  feathery  open  pieces 
showing  their  foliage  in  front  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  are  all  that 
is  wanted.  Rosettes  of  white  and  pink  with  a  small  piece  of 
fine  wire  will  do  to  fasten  them  to  the  evergreens,  and  they  may 
be  used  rather  liberally.  In  those  masses  occupying  the  plain 
wail  which,  as  above,  we  have  called  evergreen  pictures,  these 
rosettes  may  be  arranged  in  some  fanciful  form,  as  a  circle,  star, 
shield,  or  any  device  that  may  be  most  appropriate.  The  event 
the  decoration  is  owing  to  may  suggest  either  a  monogram  or 
any  other  feature  that  could  be  carried  out  easily,  clearly,  and 
yet  simply,  for  the  most  homely  plainness  is  better  than  any 
badly  executed  device  of  greater  intricacy. 

The  above  remarks  refer  more  especially  to  large  rooms  having 
no  architectural  ornament  of  their  own  ;  but  as  many  possess 
beauties  which  it  would  be  improper  to  hide,  another  description 
of  ornamental  work  must  be  adopted.  Assuming  a  rich  cornice 
to  surround  the  room,  the  side  walls  below  this  may  be  rendered 
gay  with  evergreens  tied-up  in  long  continuous  festoonwork, 
somewhat  thus  : — 


'S^S^ 


i^ 


The  diameter  of  each  semicircle  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet, 
unless  in  small  rooms  ;  but  if  we  take  6  feet  as  a  standard  the 
radius  or  dip  of  the  festoon  ought  to  be  3  feet  at  least.  The 
character  of  the  room  and  its  fittings  will,  however,  determine 
the  size  of  the  festoons,  and  at  all  places  where  they  finish,  a 
drop  or  pendant  of  the  same  character  may  hang  down  by  the 
wall.  In  making  the  festoon,  I  have  found  short  twiggy  pieces 
of  Ivy,  as  the  spur  piece  from  some  old  tree  or  wall  that  had 
not  been  jut  for  many  years,  short  leafy  twigs  of  about  a  foot 
long  with  not  too  much  old  wood  about  them,  answer  best,  and 
are  easily  fastened  to  a  length  of  small  string  of  a  dark  colour  so 
as  not  to  show.    The  operation  of  making  these  festoons  is  quick 


after  a  begmning  is  made.  A  quantity  of  small  twiggy  pieces  of 
Ivy  are  prepared,  and  one  eadgii  the  string  is  fastened  to  a  nail  or 
hook  anywhere,  while  the  person  gives  the  string  a  hitch  round 
the  tliick  ends  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  Ivy,  and  a  sort  of  knot  is 
formed  by  such  hitch.  One  or  two  more  pieces  of  Ivy  are 
fastened  in  like  manner  to  the  string  a  few  inches  farther  on  so 
that  their  tops  hide  the  base  of  the  former  piece,  and  this  is 
continued  to  any  required  length.  The  end  at  starting  being 
temporarily  fastened  to  something  is  a  great  advantage.  We 
have,  however,  generally  found  that  pieces  of  6  or  8  feet  long 
were  quite  long  enough  to  carry,  as  they  can  easily  be  united  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  wanted. 


ISO 
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A  little  care  in  selecting  suitable  pieces  of  Ivy  and  in  tying 
them  on  will  insure  a  uniform  and  nice-looking  wreath  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  hide  the  thick  ends  of  their  stems,  and  not  so 
thick  as  to  appear  bundled. 

Other  evergreens— as  Box,  Laurustinus,  Phillyrea  and  the  like 
will  do  as  well  as  Ivy,  but  not  better  ;  while  common  Laurel, 
having  its  leaves  all  arranged  flatways,  does  not  answer  so  well. 
Portugal  Laurel  does  better,  and  any  evergreen  having  leaves  of 
sufficient  firmness  to  remain  without  flagging  for  the  length  of 
time  required  will  do,  if  they  are  not  too  obstinate  in  showing 
too  obviously  a  reversed  position  when  accidentally  placed  that 
way.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  much  with  Hollies  on  this 
account.  Their  weight,  rigidity,  and  prickliness  render  them 
intractable  objects  to  deal  with,  and  unless  they  have  their  own 
way  they  look  badly.  Generally  speaking  small-leaved  shrubby 
plants  look  best,  and  after  trying  a  great  many  things  we  have 
found  Ivy  the  most  useful.  The  tufts  of  berries  are  an  improve- 
ment rather  than  the  reverse,  and  we  have  sometimes  taken  the 
trouble  to  dip  them  in  a  sort  of  batter  of  plaster  of  Paris,  thus 
giving  them  the  character  of  a  bunch  of  white  berries  ;  but  as  the 
process  is  troublesome  it  has  rarely  been  done  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

I  may  observe  that,  besides  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of 
these  rooms  being  hung  in  the  way  described  with  this  festoon- 
work,  the  ceiling  may  also  be  crossed  in  various  directions  iu 
like  manner,  takmg  advantage  of  anything  by  which  the  festoons 
can  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  A  lamp-hook  is  very  useful 
for  tliis  purpose,  care  being  taken  that  the  evergreens  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  lights.  The  downward  curves  of  these  fes- 
toons should  be  sufficiently  graceful  without  appearing  to  crowd 
the  roof  or  lower  it.  Sometimes  festoons  from  the  central  lamp- 
hook  may  be  made  to  radiate  to  the  ceiling  in  all  directions  ;  but 
it  is  better  not  to  crowd  too  much,  and  the  appearance  of  fes- 
toons is  not  so  good  when  viewed  in  any  other  direction  but 
that  of  facing  the  observer  or  diagonally  to  him ;  endways  they 
are  bad,  and  so  also  when  they  are  crowded.  These  festoons, 
whether  against  the  side  walls  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
may  all  be  more  or  less  ornamented  with  rosettes — pink  and  white 
alternately  being  the  best,  and  not  the  two  colours  blended  in 
one.  If  the  room  seems  to  require  more  evergreen  decorations, 
small  star-looking  objects  may  be  made  by  sewing  about  a  dozen 
common  Laurel  leaves  to  a  card,  arranging  them  in  a  whorl- 
like  form  about  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  These  mav  be 
fastened  against  any  part  of  a  blank  wall  (a  rosette  ornamenting 
the  centre  of  each),  and  they  will  produce  a  good  eflect ;  for, 
although  evergreens  add  life  to  a  scene  of  this  kind,  too  much 
of  them  becomes  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

Besides  the  above  method  of  using  evergreens,  they  may  also 
be  tied  in  hke  manner  to  any  object  that  may  be  turned  to 
account.  I  have  sometimes  used  strong  wire' or  small  iron 
rods  bent  into  scrollwork  and  other  fancilul  forms,  which  may 
be  stretched  in  various  ways  across  a  room,  and  fastened-up 
against  the  walls  in  the  character  of  brackets  or  eantalevers,  taking 
care  that  all  the  parts  of  the  framework  are  distinctly  seen 
through.  Sometimes  from  the  brackets  or  scrollwork  pendants 
may  be  hung ;  and  there  are  many  other  ways  of  increasing  the 
general  elfect,  only  do  not  by  any  means  crowd  any  parts.  Any 
lettering  or  fancy  device  rendered  necessary  by  the  character  of 
the  festivity  may  be  worked  in  evergreen  as  above,  and  many  other 
devices  suitable  to  particular  places  may  be  adopted.  Shrubs 
with  berries  on  may  now  and  tlien  be  worked-in  with  good 
effect.  Privet  would  have  been  very  useful  this  way,  only  its 
berries  being  black  do  not  show  so  well ;  and,  as  before  stated. 
Holly  is  obstinate,  and  not  adapted  for  small  work. 

These  observations  are  intended  for  rooms  having  light- 
coloured  walls  and  ceilings ;  but  for  oak-panelled  or  dark-coloured 
ones  drapery  must  be  used.  If  the  wall  be  good,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  ornamented  by  breaks  or  panels,  I  would  not  cover 
the  whole  with  stripes  of  white  and  pink  calico,  as  is  often  done, 
but  drape  the  upper  portion  of  the  #oom  with  festoonwork  of  a 
liberal  quantity  of  such  calico,  and  if  need  be  a  slight  string  of 
evergreen  festoonwork  might  be  placed  upon  the  drapery  with 
pendant  strings  of  both  at  suitable  places.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  might  be  entirely  covered  with  cloth  if  necessary — say 
for  6  feet  up,  which  gives  a  warm  and  comfortable  appearance  ; 
while  the  ceiling  might  be  festooned  over,  or  fanciful  devices  in 
ironwork  covered  with  evergreen  might  be  introduced  there,  as 
I  suppose  the  ceiling  to  be  white. 

Flags  may  be  worked-in  with  advantage,  but  they  ought  not 
to   occupy  too  prominent  a  position ;  and  if  only  ornamental 


flags  be  used,  do  not  let  them  be  too  large  so  as  to  conceal 
everything  else.  A  number  of  flags  arranged  as  a  fan  look  well 
oyer  a  doorway,  or  at  the  end  of  a  room  ;  and  a  series  of  uniform- 
sized  ones  arranged  on  flagstaffs  pointing  from  the  sides  inwards 
at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  35°  also"  look  very  well ;  but  do 
not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof  with  them,  as  the 
eye  likes  to  rest  on  some  empty  space,  and  musicians  complain 
of  the  presence  of  flags  marring  their  performances.  ;'  — ^ 

It  is  needless  here  entering  into  the  subject  of  lighting  public 
rooms  of  the  description  given  above;  but  if  temporary  lights 
have  to  be  adopted  the  objects  that  hold  them  will  require 
covermg  in  some  way  or  other  ;  and  often  an  admixture  of 
drapery  and  evergreens  comes  in  good  stead  here.  Any  slender 
work  done  in  evergreens  may  be  performed  with  twigs  of  Irish 
Yew  or  some  other  small-leaved  plant.  Box  being  the  next  best. 
The  dressing  of  the  tin  cups  and  sockets  to  a  candlestand  msy 
be  very  well  done  with  these  two  evergreens  ;  but  if  only  a 
board  be  used  slung  from  the  wall,  it  must  be  entirely  concealed 
by  drapery  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  more  or  less  orna- 
mented with  foliage  or  flowers.  Makeshifts  of  many  kinds  are 
often  enough  used,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

The  above  refers  entirely  to  such  ornamental  work  as  is  done 
in-doors,  as  triumphal  arches,  &c.  Similar  decorations  outside 
are  more  especially  mechanical  features,  requiring  a  framework 
more  or  less  substantial.  These  need  not  be  gone  into  here. 
The  nicety  of  workmanship  necessary  in  the  fastening  of  the 
evergreens  in  the  interior  is  not  wanted  for  them,  large  and  bold 
lines  being  more  required,  accompanied  with  the  stability  neces- 
sary to  withstand  high  winds  and  other  casualties. 

I  hope  that  any  one  who  discovers  any  new  mode  of  using 
evergreens  or  other  cheap  material  for  giving  a  cheerful  and 
pleasing  effect  to  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  will  give  the  readers 
of  The  Journal  of  HoETicnLTUKE  the  benefit  of  his  discovery. 
Suggestions  on  this  subject  are  often  welcomed  by  those  who,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps  in  their  lifetime,  are  called  on  to  ornament 
an  assembly-room.  Perhaps,  too,  some  happy  eflect  may  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cheap  rate  by  some  mode  of  using  the  materiala 
different  from  what  is  described  above.  The  subject  is  certainly 
not  of  less  importance  than  dinner-table  decoration,  which  has 
received  its  meed  of  attention. — J.  Kobson. 


EOYAL  HOBTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

EKPOET  OF   THE   COUNCII.  TO  THE    ANKIVEK3AET  MEETIN&, 
TEBEUAEY   10,  1863. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Council  on  meeting  the  Fellows  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  congi'atulate  them  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  Society  during  the  past  season. 

A  reference  to  the  balance  sheet  appended  to  this  report  will 
show  that  the  receii^ts  have  largely  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

While  tliankfuUy  acknowledging  this  measure  of  success,  the 
Council  cannot  but  feel  that  had  H.R.H.  the  deeply  lamented 
Prince  Consort,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  to  whom  it 
is  mainly  due,  been  spared  to  the  Society,  results  even  much 
beyond  this  would  have  been  achieved.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  prosperity  which  the  Society  has  enjoyed  beyond  its  ordinary 
receipts  is  referable  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  interests  of 
the  two  undertakings  during  the  past  year  were  closely  linked 
together,  the  same  causes  which  injured  or  benefited  the  one 
equally  affecting  the  other.  Had,  therefore,  the  influence  of 
His  Royal  Highness  been  spared  to  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Council  would  now  have  had  to  present  a  report  even  more 
favourable  than  the  present. 

Out  of  the  receipts  during  the  year,  amounting  to  £29,800,  a 
sum  of  ,€8676  was  received  as  the  Society's  share  of  the  joint 
season  tickets,  a  sum  of  £1125  from  the  various  refreshment 
contractors  for  portions  of  the  Society's  premises  let  to  them, 
and  £5029  from  the  promenades,  chiefly  drawn  on  those  days 
when  the  charge  for  admission  from  the  Exhibition  to  the 
garden  was  sixpence. 

The  flower  shows  produced  upwards  of  £5000,  which  is  the 
largest  amount  that  has  ever  been  drawn  by  the  Society  from 
that  source  in  any  one  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
number  of  joint-ticket-holders,  this  amount  would  of  course 
have  been  still  greater.  The  shows  themselves  were  also  of 
unparalleled  excellence,  the  Council  having  determined  that 
nothing  should  be  spared  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  Society, 
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and  sucli  as  would  leave  a  farourablo  imprBssion  on  the  numerous 
visitors  from  abroad.  A  statement  is  given  in  the  appendix, 
showing  the  amounts  received  and  the  expenses  disbursed  at 
these  shows,  so  far  as  the  latter  can  be  separated  from  the 
general  expenses  of  the  establieliinent. 

The  Council  liave  also  to  report  favoiirably  on  a  more  im- 
portant portion  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Society — viz., 
that  drawn  from  the  subscriptions.  The  followiuj;  comparative 
statement  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  their  rates  of  payment, 
as  at  31st  December,  1861,  and  31st  December,  1862,  shows  the 
increase  during  the  course  of  the  year — viz., 


As  at  3l9t  Dec, 
1861. 

As  at  Sl8t  Dec, 

1802. 

^1 

.Si 

|i 

^'1 

716 

915 

334 

555 

10 
2> 

215 

16 
912 
1307 

386 
587 

3 

9 

,,             ,,        2       „        

6 

,,            ,,        4      „        

SO 

Fellows   who    lidve    compouuded    by 

40        

252a 
256 

230 

3215 
98 

OS 

2776 

3313 
2776 

537 

The  above  table  shows  the  actual  state  of  matters  eacb  year, 
at  31st  December.  But  on  taking  deatlis  and  resignations  into 
account,  it  appears  that  633  new  Fellows  have  joined  the  Society 
since  3l3t  December,  1861,  and  that  there  have  been  55  deaths, 
and  41  resignations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  in  last  year's  report,  that  Fellows  who  paid 
retrospectively  should  change  their  retrospective  payment  into 
one  in  advance,  has  been  well  responded  to — the  number  of 
retrospective  subscribers  having  been  reduced  from  256  to  98. 
Many  of  those  who  are  still  in  this  position  have  no  doubt 
continued  so  from  inadvertence,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  another 
year  the  number  may  be  still  further  reduced. 

Through  the  consideration  of  the  Fellows  too,  the  transference 
of  the  period  of  payment  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  Ist  of  January 
has  been  all  but  unanimously  carried  into  effect. 

As  regards  the  expenditure,  the  unfinished  state  of  the  garden, 
together  with  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  year,  added  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  previous  season  was  equally  exceptional  from  its 
being  the  opening  year  of  the  reconstituted  Society,  and  from 
its  only  extending  over  eight  instead  of  twelve  months,  prevent 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  two  years  being  contrasted 
with  each  other,  and  the  Council  must  confine  themselves  to 
treating  the  expenditure  of  each  by  itself. 

The  expenses  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  are  large, 
owing  to  the  considerable  number  of  Fellows  ;  but  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  is  (the  Council  have  every  reason  to 
believe)  considered  valuable  by  the  Fellows  at  large.  The 
Council,  however,  with  the  view  of  making  it  contribute  to 
its  own  support,  have  resolved  to  allow  advertisements  to  be 
received  on  horticultural  and  scientific  subjects. 

llr.  Weir,  the  plant-collector  in  South  Brazil,  has  examined 
and  reported  on  a  district  not  much  known,  and  when  last  heard 
from  was  on  his  way  to  explore  new  ground  in  the  inferior. 
Jlr.  Cooper,  the  plant-collector  in  South  Africa,  was  sent  out  as 
an  explorer  at  the  private  charges  of  Mr.  WiUon  Saunders,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  who  admitted  it  to  a  share  of  Jlr. 
Cooper's  collections  on  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be  almost  gratuitous. 
Mr.  Cooper  explored  the  district  of  the  Dracheuberg  Mountains, 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  Natal,  and  found  it,  although  in  many 
parts  barren,  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of 
interest  to  the  botanist,  and  some  of  much  beauty,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  horticulturist.  The  product  of  the  labours 
of  both  these  collectors  have  either  alrnady  been  distributed,  or 
are  about  to  bo  distributed  among  the  Fellows  by  ballot. 

The  expenses  of  Chiswick  have  this  year  amounted  to  £2351, 
from  which  a  sum  of  £13.')  may  be  deducted,  which  has  been 
received  for  fruit  sold  and  reimbursement   of  garden  charges. 


Upwards  of  50,000  bedding-out  plants  have  been  reared  at 
Chiswick  last  year  for  uee  at  South  Kensington.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Fellows  have  received  large  quantities 
(upwards  of  3000  packages)  of  cuttings  of  Vines  and  other  fruit- 
trees  from  this  garden ;  tliat  an  unrivalled  collection  of  fruit- 
trees  is  there  maintained  for  the  comparison  and  testing  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits ;  that  the  experiments  and  trials  of  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  are  conducted  there,  and  a  largo  portion 
of  the  tlower-eeeds  grown  which  are  distributed  amongst  the 
Fellows.  2610  packets  of  valuable  seeds,  11,000  plants,  and 
166  lots  of  bulbs  have  been  distributeil  from  these  or  other 
sources  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  there  have  been 
distributed  1500  packages  of  seeds  of  vegetables,  and  a  like 
number  of  packages  of  (lower  seeds. 

The  expenses  of  the  garden  at  South  Kensington  have  amounted 
to  £6063.  The  details  of  which  this  is  composed  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 

The  expenses  for  promenades  and  exhibitions  have  largely 
repaid  themselves,  besides  affording  much  gratification  to  the 
Fellows,  and  the  Council  have  resolved  to  continue  the  pro- 
menades during  the  present  season,  twice  a-week  from  16th  May 
to  1st  August. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  Fellows 
that  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  through  the  Expenses  Committee, 
with  whom  rests  on  their  behalf  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Society,  in  the  most  liberal  manner  authorised 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  receipts  in  the 
execution  of  works  which  strictly  speaking  belong  to  capital — a 
liberality  which  in  the  present  year,  when  there  is  a  surplus  to 
the  half  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  entitled  as  their  share  of 
profit,  is  equivalent  to  themselves  paying  the  half  of  these  expenses. 

The  Commissioners  of  1851  have  throughout  shown  the 
utmost  desire  to  promote  in  every  way  within  their  power  the 
completion  of  the  garden.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Society  owes 
the  beautiful  fai;ade  of  the  refreshment-room.  l%ey  hare  pared 
the  upper  arcades  during  the  season,  and  lent,  as  above  men- 
tioned, valuable  assistance  towards  the  completion  of  the  garden, 
its  clothing  and  decoration — -works  which  the  Council  have  felt 
to  be  of  pressing  importance.  As  regards  the  decoration  of  the 
garden,  the  Council  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Fellows,  who  have  allowed  their  subscriptions,  originally 
intended  lor  the  French  fountains,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art  for  the  garden. 

As  regards  the  planting  of  the  garden,  the  Council  have,  they 
trust,  efl'ected  cousiJerable  improvements  in  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  also  provided  a 
large  supply  of  bulbs  for  its  spring  decoration,  and  they  have 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  received  by  presents  from  Her 
Majesty,  and  some  of  the  Fellows. 

A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  so  far  as 
these  objects  are  concerned,  the  work  already  executed  justifies 
the  Council  in  lookiug  at  their  progress  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  a  part  of  the  garden  less  under  their 
control  i  a  portion  of  the  arcades  still  remains  unfinished,  and  in 
a  measure  neutralises  the  beneGcial  effects  of  other  improvements. 
The  completion  of  the  arcades  belongs  to  the  Commissioners 
of  1851,  and  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  which  the  Council 
have  naturally  felt  to  press  a  body  who  had  dealt  with  them  so 
liberally,  they  have  considered  themselves  called  upon  to  make  a 
most  urgent  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject. 

Tliere  still  remain  structural  works  pressing  for  completion 
which  belong  to  the  Society  to  execute ;  such  as  the  council- 
room  portico,  steps  in  the  middle  walk,  a  western  entrance,  &c. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  retirement  of 
I'r.  Lindley  from  the  Secretaryship,  which  he  has  held  so  long 
with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  Society.  Last  year  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  it  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  as  he  had 
supported  the  Society  during  its  period  of  depression,  so  he 
should  remain  as  one  of  its  oflicials  until  the  next  summer 
(1802)  should  have  crowned  his  labours  with  success.  He 
has  now  repeated  his  resignation,  and  the  Council  have  most 
reluctantly  felt  bound  to  comply  with  his  wish,  and  accept  it. 
He  has  been  for  forty-one  years  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
during  that  period,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "has  endeavoured 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  promote  its  true  interests  as  a  great 
English  association  for  the  advancement  of  horticultural  know- 
ledge, until,  through  many  changes  and  some  adversity,  it  has 
at  length  gained  a  position  of  high  eminence,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  standing  on  a  secure  foundation." 
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The  Council  need  not  repeat  the  arrangements  for  the  coming 
season  which  have  been  already  made  public.  The  chief  altera- 
tion on  those  of  last  year  is  the  non-admission  of  the  public  to 
the  garden  except  on  fete  days  and  promenades,  a  restriction  by 
which  they  trust  that  the  comfort  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  garden  by  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  will  be  materially 
increased. 

The  Council  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  congratula- 
lating  the  FeUows  on  the  continued  interest  the  Queen  takes  in 
the  Society  and  its  proceedings.  Constant  reports  of  its  progress 
have  been  furnished  to  Her  Majesty  throughout  the  season,  and 
she  has  in  Tarious  ways  marked  the  interest  she  has  taken  in 
them. 

DOES  APOTHEME  ENTEE  PLANTS? 

TotTE  correspondent  says  he  is  no  worse  than  the  writer  in 
the  Times,  who  wrote  anonymously,  and  to  whom  his  paper 
was  a  reply  ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  consider 
the  Times  immaculate  in  any  way,  and  "  can  twa  blacks  mak  a 
white?"  Thomson's  "Vegetable  Chemistry,"  nor  any  other 
book,  cannot  prove  to  nie  or  any  other  man,  that  apotheme 
never  entered  into  the  roots  of  plants,  because  it  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture based  upon  a  few  imperfect  experiments.  A  million 
analyses  would  give  very  uncertain  data  after  all,  in  such  a  very 
intricate  matter.  How  can  we  ever  know  that  apotheme  does 
not  enter  the  roots  and  get  instantly  resolved  into  its  elements, 
which  as  rapidly  form  new  combinations  of  fluids  ?  How  can  we 
ever  hope  to  detect  with  accuracy  such  minute  and  instantaneous 
movements  ?  and  is  it  not  presumption  in  any  one  to  assert  that 
a  fact  has  been  established  on  such  crude  evidence  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  far  out  of  the  way  to  say,  that  there  is  an  ii-reverent 
■way  of  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  that  science 
prosecuted  in  such  a  fashion  "  is  falsely  so  called." — Wm. 
BlxTEE  Smth. 

["  I  return  Mr.  Smith's  letter  ;  and  not  feeling  that  either  the 
writer  in  the  Times  or  myself  are  necessarily  '  black '  because 
we  write  anonymously  on  a  scientific  subject,  nor  that  I  am 
guilty  of  '  irreverence '  in  believing  that  analytical  chemistry 
detects  truths,  I  retain  my  incognito,  and  believe  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  published  experiments  of  Prout,  Bobiquet,  and  others, 
rather  than  in  an  opinion  founded  upon  no  evidence  at  all.  No 
one  can  object  to  Mr.  Smith  entertaining  his  own  opinion,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  charge  him  with  'irreverence,'  nor  even  with 
deficient  logic,  in  preferring  no  experiments  to  a  few.  I  regret, 
however,  that  Mr.  Smith  would  not  be  convinced  even  by  '  a 
million  experiments,'  because  conviction  in  natural  philosophy, 
contrary  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  must  with  him  be  impossible, 
and  lord  Bacon  and  others  must  have  pointed  out  a  wrong  road 
to  knowledge  when  they  told  us  to  try  experiments,  or,  as  .'le 
termed  it,  '  asking  questions  of  Nature.' —  J."] 


"VEGETABLE    TERATOLOGY  — ABNORMAL 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

BT    DE.   MOEEEN,  PEOFESSOK    Or    BOTANY   IN    THE    TSITEESITT 
OF  uiiOE. 

The  Abbe  Van  Oyen,  professor  of  physical  and  natural  sciences 
of  St.  Trond,  sent  me  a  collection  of  very  remarkable  Calceo- 
larias, amongst  which  two  forms  of  the  greatest  interest  were 
carefully  preserved.  The  Abb»'  truly  observed  that  it  was 
desirable  not  to  forget  those  extremely  rare  cases  in  which 
Nature  sometimes  works,  not  in  violation  of  her  laws,  but  in 
deviation,  so  to  speak,  of  her  most  common  habits.  These 
remarkable  structures  are  indeed  revelations,  the  interpretation 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

M.  Moquin-Tandon,  in  his  classification  of  vegetable  monsto- 
sities,  forms  a  class  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  specific  type 
is  connected  with  the  form.  These  deviations  are  of  two  kinds  : 
they  are  either  changed  from  one  organ  into  another,  and  then 
they  constitute  nietamoi-phoses,  or  they  are  alterations  which, 
being  irregular,  become  deformations ;  or,  being  regular,  con- 
Btitnte  Pelorias. 

M.  Van  Oyen's  pelorins  of  the  Calceolaria  were  produced  by 
some  garden  varieties  of  corymbosa,  crossed  first  by  pendula,  the 
resulting  varieties  subsequently  intermingled.  An  analogous 
form  of  peloria  was  seen  in  183.3  by  M.  de  Chamisso,  in  the 
Calceolaria  rugosa,  and  later  by  Guillemin.  The  specimen  of 
M.  Van  Oyen  differs  from  these,  chiefly  by  its  great  size,  colour,  1 


and  form  ;  it  forma  the  third  example  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  recorded. 

The  Calceolaria  is,  as  is  known,  a  scrophulariaceous  plant, 
having  normally  an  equally  divided  four-parted  calyx,  and  a 
hypogynous  corolla  formed  of  a  very  short  tube,  and  a  limb  of 
two  lips,  the  superior  one  short,  truncated  and  rounded,  entire ; 
the  inferior  very  large,  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  slipper,  and 
concave.  The  flower  is  furnished  with  two  stamens,  inserted 
on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  scarcely  exserted ;  the  anthers  bilo- 
cular,  the  cells  separate,  divaricate,  one  often  sterile.  The  ovary 
is  bilocular ;  the  placentas  multi-ovuled  ;  the  style  simple,  the 
stigmate  pointed.  Such  is  the  type  of  the  genuine  flower.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  peloria  of  "\'an  Oyen  : — Two 
flowers  alike  normal  grew  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  summit  of 
the  floral  branch.  This  summit  was  itself  terminated  by  a 
pelorised  flower,  which  measured,  not  half  an  inch  long,  like 
that  of  Guillemin,  but  nearly  4  inches.  It  was  not,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  figure,  a  dwarf  monster.  The  calyx  was  con- 
formable to  the  normal  flower.     The  corolla  had  the  form  of  a 


Bhenish  wine-flask,  much  elongated,  straight  at  both  extremities, 
inflated  at  the  middle,  the  part  towards  the  summit  being  con- 
tracted like  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  the  summit  of  the  corolla 
itself  was  still  further  contracted,  and  tapered  in  the  form  of  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  flute,  where  it  split  in  two  oval  openings.  The 
corolla,  when  opened,  presented  no  trace  of  stamens,  only  the 
pistil  of  regular  form  was  placed  at  its  base,  and  had  its  style 
curved  to  one  side.  The  colour  is  not  less  remarkable :  on  the 
ordinary  flowers  of  this  variety  of  Calceolaria,  the  base  is  straw- 
colour,  and  there  is  a  red  tinge  visible  at  the  inside,  the  internal 
cuticle  being  coloured  red ;  the  inferior  lip  is  coloured  with 
light  red,  but  here  it  is  the  outer  skin  that  is  coloured.  Now, 
in  this  monstrosity  the  base  of  the  corolla  presented  at  first  a 
yellow  zone  ;  then  a  broad  red  band  in  the  interior,  proceeding 
from  the  coloured  part  of  the  internal  skin  ;  then  came  a  zone 
of  pure  yellow,  and  at  the  contracted  part  the  outer  skin  was 
coloured  with  red  ;  and  at  last  the  small  narrow  terminal  beak 
was  of  a  rich  yellow. 

The  base  of  the  bottle-shaped  corolla,  it  therefore  appears, 
represented  the  throat  of  the  two-lipped  normal  corolla,  and 
the  conical  end  represented  the  inferior  lip.  The  hypertrophy 
of  the  bottle-shaped  corolla  is  evidently  explained  by  the  re- 
sorption of  all  the  male  organs.  In  the  peloria  of  Guillemin, 
which  only  measured  about  half  an  inch,  there  was,  however, 
also  a  complete  absence  of  stamens.  Is  this  absence  the  con- 
dition of  the  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the  bilabiate  flower  of 
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Calceolarias  ?  The  three  cases  noticed  would  eeem  to  establish 
this  view.  According  to  this  state  of  things,  this  pelorisntion 
would  seem  to  be  a  disposition  of  parts  in  a  regular  form  ;  for 
the  Calceolaria,  having  the  ilower  bilabiate  and  slippered,  is 
irregular,  and  the  bottle-shaped  peloria  is  a  regular  form,  with 
the  exception  of  its  extreme  beat.  Yet,  if  properly  considered, 
the  pelorisation  is  not  a  regular  disposition  of  parts.  Sucl)  an 
arrangement  of  a  Calceolaria  would  consist  of  a  central  pistil, 
five  stamens,  a  rotate  corolla,  with  five  lobes  alternating  with  the 
stamens,  and  a  calyx  with  five  teeth  alternating  with  tlie  corolla. 
Then  the  Calceolaria  would  pass  from  the  family  of  Scrophu- 
lariarCffi  into  that  of  Solanace*,  and  the  flower  would  realiso  its 
regular  type,  its  native  beauty  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
beauty  results  from  symmetry,  and  symmetry  Is  a  disposition 
founded  on  regularity,  or  a  harmonious  relation  of  numbers, 
parts,  and  form.  It  is  a  remarkable  law  of  Nature  that  families 
that  are  irregular  may  return  by  these  monstrous  forms  to  their 
regular  families  ;  while  we  never  see  a  regular  flower  realise  tke 
structure  of  an  irregular  one. 

The  peloria  of  Van  Oyen  does  not  show  the  Calceolaria  to 
return  to  the  type  of  the  Solanacete,  but  descends  still  lower, 
and  realises  a  still  stranger  form  and  one  which  is  opposed  to 
nature — an  anandrous  form  :  consequently  unfitted  to  perpetuate 
itself.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  monster  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  but  one  full  of  instruction. 


Another  monstrosity,  also  scot  me  by  M.  Van  Oyen,  consisted 
in  a  growing-together  of  two  corollas;  this  occurred  along  with 
normal  regularity  of  the  caljx.  The  corolla  was  bicalceiferous, 
having  three  stamens  all  fertile,  one  of  which  was  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  inferior  hps :  the  ovary  is  normally  cDn- 
formable,  and  the  calceiform  lip  was  furnished  with  a  lobe  turn- 
ing inwards.  This  form  of  abnormal  development  has  not  yet 
been  recorded  in  morphological  works.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  true 
junction  of  flowers,  complicated  by  the  resorption  of  the  totality 
of  the  superior  lip,  by  the  non-development  of  the  double  ca'.yx, 
and  the  resorption  of  one  of  the  four  stamens  which  should  have 
been  developed.  This  morphological  form  may,  perhaps,  some 
day  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  real  cause  of  synanthous 
developraente. 


DATURA  WRIGHTII. 

I  BEG  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  treatment  of  this  plant,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  fully  repay  any  one  for  the  little  trouble  its 
cultivation  requires. 

First  of  all  let  me  observe  that  it  is  generally,  in  fact  in  all 
cases,  except  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  described  as  an 
annual,  and  as  requiring  out-door  culture.  This  is  quite  a  juis- 
take,  as  it  is  a  shrub  requiring  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Two  years  ago  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  from  Messrs.  E.  6. 
Henderson,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  sowed  in  March  in  a  gentle 
heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  were  large  enough  to  handle  I 
put  them  into  thumb-pots,  and  potted  them  on  as  they  required 
it  in  a  rich  loamy  soil.  By  August  I  had  them  established  in 
eight-inch  pots  with  a  very  nice  show  of  bloom.  After  bloom- 
ing, about  the  first  week  in  October,  I  left  off  watering,  and 
allowed  them  to  go  to  rest,  placing  them  on  dry  shelves  during 
the  winter.  Early  in  the  year,  about  the  latter  part  of  February, 
I  shook  the  mould  off  the  tubers,  trimmed  them,  and  put  them 
into  pots  smaller  than  those  in  which  they  bloomed,  so  as  to 
allow  of  repotting  if  required.  By  May  they  required  repotting, 
and  I  gave  them  their  last  shift,  some  in  eight-inch  pots  and  some 
in  larger  (those  in  the  eight-inch  pots  bloomed  most  profusely)  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  grow  again,  watered  well  and  fre-  ' 
quently  with  hquid  manure,  of  which  they  will  imbibe  a  large 


quantity,  not  forgetting  a  frequent  syringing,  not  on  the  blooms, 
to  keep  down  red  spider. 

During  July,  August,  and  September  I  had  a  magnificent 
show  of  bloom,  some  of  them  7  inches  long  and  51  inolios  across, 
trumpet-shaped,  and  of  a  clear  white  shaded  oil'  to  the  edges, 
which  were  of  a  delicate  mauve.  I  am  quite  certain  I  had  from 
eighty  to  a  Imndred  blooms  on  a  plant  during  the  season,  generally 
three  or  four  open  at  one  time,  and  giving-olF  a  strong  luagnolia- 
Uke  perfume. 

Datura  chlorantha  recurvis  has  special  mention  in  most  caia- 
Jogues,  but  I  really  must  say  I  would  not  give  it  houseroom,  for 
t)ie  blooms  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Wrightii. — Geo.  M. 
BoETON,  Soiif/ifoicn,  Qreat  Yarmoutli. 


HARMONY  OF  COLOURS. 

The  harmonies  of  colours  are  as  follows  : — The  three  primary 
colours — yellow,  red,  blue  ;  the  three  secondary  colours — orange, 
purple,  green,  formed  of  combinations  of  the  primaries,  thus — 
yellow  and  red,  or  orange  ;  red  and  blue,  or  purple ;  blue  and 
yellow,  01-  green.  Each  primary  requires  its  complementary 
secondary — that  is,  the  eye  when  it  sees  a  primary,  as,  ior 
instance,  yellow,  requires  the  secondary  colour  which  contains 
the  other  two  primaries,  red  and  blue^namely,  purple. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  in  decoration  it  is  absolutely  noceeaary 
that  yellow  should  be  balanced  by  purple,  red  by  green,  and  blue 
by  orange.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  circle  o(  colours, 
the  lines  connecting  the  proper  contrasting  or  complementary 
colours. 

Yellow 


Orange 


Red 


Green 


Blue 


Purple 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  cold  colours,  or  those  containing 
blue,  should  be  used  in  larger  quantities  than  warm  colours,  or 
those  containing  no  blue. —  {Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


WHAT  DESTROYS   CROCUSES  P 

I  SEE  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  lOlh  instant,  W.  W. 
Bennett  complaining  of  his  Crocus-borders  being  destroyed. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  alone  in  that  misfortune.  I  have  a 
walk  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  long,  with  border  on  each  side 
planted  with  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  other  bulbs.  The  former 
have  been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent.  On  first  noticing  the  evil  I 
attributed  it  to  field  mice,  and  had  one  side-walk  thickly  covered 
with  cuttings  from  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  depredators  soon 
evacuated  that  side,  but  attacked  the  other  side  with  double 
force,  which  confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  their  being  mice.  I  have 
caught  some  in  traps.  I  hardly  think  sparrows  could  make 
such  holes,  as  the  ground  is  a  very  adhesive  day. 

But  permit  me  to  state  what  I  have  often  found  to  be  the 
quickest  remedy  —  that  is,  if  Mr.  Bennett  is  not,  like  myself, 
troubled  with  too  many  predatory  animals.  I  toko  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  or  any  other  greasy  substance,  mix  it  with  a 
little  arsenic,  spread  thinly  over  a  piece  of  bread,  and  lay  it  at 
certain  distances.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your 
correspondents  any  other  remedy. — -R.  Holliipay,  Gardenw  to 
J.  Allison,  Esq. 


WEEDS   ON  WALKS. 

I  FiLLT  expected  this  query  of  yours  as  to  the  effects  of  th.o 
acid  solution  upon  boots  and  shoes,  as  it  was  the  one  that  im- 
mediately suggested  itself  to  my  mind  on  my  first  experiment. 
By  taking  the  following  precautions,  however,  I  have  never 
found  any  of  the  bad  eil'ects  suggested. 

I  fix  upon  a  fine  evening  alter  a  dry  day,  and,  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  path,  water  away,  stepping  backwards  slowly, 
and  avoiding  splashing.  The  weeds  being  thirsty  soon  absorb 
the  solution,  and  what  little  remains  on  the  stones  and  gravel 
the  night-dew  washes  off,  so  that  next  morning  all  danger  to 
boots  and  ehoes  is  over.     1  liave  now  tried  it  many  times  (as  T 
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had  formerly  grass-edginge,  which  from  oonatantly  sowing  fresh 
seeds  necessitated  fresh  applications),  and  hare  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  it. 

Should  the  operator  spill  a  little  on  his  clothes  a  little  ammooia, 
such  as  a  pinch  of  smelling-salts  in  water,  will  make  all  right 
again. 

It  also  esterminates  worms.  The  watering-pot  and  pail  must, 
of  course,  be  well  washed  afterwards,  and  be  kept  well  painted. 
— Lex. 


THE  SEASON  IN  CORNWALL. 
We  have  had  bo  far  an  exceedingly  mild  winter  in  this  county 
(Corriwali),  and  it  may  interest  you,  perliaps,  to  know  how  far 
our  spring  is  advanced.  Yellow  Crocuses  are  in  fall  flower,  and 
have  been  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  Hyacinths  are  in  very  for- 
ward bud — too  forward  a  great  deal  for  security  from  frost ; 
the  blue  Squill  covers  the  ground  with  its  starry  blossoms.  In 
fact,  our  borders  are  gay  witli  the  snow  white  Iberis  semper- 
florens  (at  least,  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  name  of  the  pretty 
little  perennial  which  the  people  call  "  Mountain  of  Light "), 
scarlet  double  Daisy,  and  yellow  and  purple  Crocuses,  arranged 
alternately,  and  all  in  full  flower  at  this  time.  By  the  way,  I 
have  omitted  the  Snowdrop  from  the  above  list,  which  con- 
tributes in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  gaiety  of  the  border; 
and  last,  though  far  from  being  least  in  beauty,  the  bright  blue 
Squill.  Some  Humeas,  which  have  been  out  all  the  winter,  look 
pretty  well,  though  rather  "  leggy,"  and  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Calceolaria  floribunda,  and  all  sorts  of  Verbenas,  are  looking 
strong  and  healthy,  some  against  a  south  wall,  others  in  the 
beds. — S.  L.  J.,  Cornwall. 


PEEVENTING  THE  GOOSEBEREY 
CATEEPILLAE. 

A  NEIGHBOUE  told  me  the  other  day,  when  talking  about 
these  pests,  that  in  the  month  of  March,  on  some  damp  morning 
he  dusts  the  bushes  all  over,  and  beneath  them,  witb  soot.  The 
bushes  being  damp  the  soot  adheres  to  the  wood,  leaving  a  sooty 
smell,  which  the  moths  and  caterpillars  do  not  like.  By  these 
means  he  says  he  is  never  troubled  with  them.  As  it  is  so  simple 
and  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  I,  f)r  one  shall  test  the 
truth  of  the  plan,  leaving  some  bushes  unsooted  in  the  same 
bed.  I  hope  others  will  try  it.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us 
if  we  could  obtain  some  sure  preventive. — G.  Holmes. 


TEEATMENT  OF  APEICOT  TEEES  IN  BLOOM. 

I  VENTUEE  to  suggest  that  our  veterans,  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Pearson,  are  both  right,  but  liave  overlooked  the  very  important 
fact  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Please  to  observe,  that 
in  showery  weather,  such  as  Mr.  Pearson  named  as  a  fine  time 
for  setting  the  fruit,  the  barometer  would  be  at  29.20,  or  there- 
abouts, and  tlie  air  consequently  light,  so  that  the  pollen  would 
disperse  easily ;  in  fact,  giving  us  the  dry  atmosphere  required 
by  Mr.  Rivers.  Should  this  solve  the  difficulty,  I  should  hardly 
think  you  will  consider  your  space  wasted. — Geob&e  Btjbton. 


CONIFERS  IN   lEELAND. 

I  TEEL  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Pinuses  inquired  about  by  Sir.  Robson. 

In  so  doing,  perhaps,  1  cannot  be  more  clear  than  by  stating 
the  dimensions  of  a  few  Silver  Firs  now  stunding  quite  adjacent 
to  the  Castle,  and  which,  according  to  most  reliable  information, 
were  planted  about  the  year  1803,  and  at  that  time  were  very 
small,  having  been  brought  from  Scotland  by  a  Mr.  Webb, 
landscape-gardener,  in  his  travelling-bag.  The  height  is  taken 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  leaders  j  the  girth,  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground  level. 


GIIITH. 

1.  8  feet  3  inclies. 

2.  8    „     4      „ 

3.  9     „     0       „ 
*•  7     „     4       „ 

*•  9     ..     0      ,. 

6-  9     „     8      ., 


HEIGHT. 

66  feet  2  inches. 

VO  „    6  „ 

73  >,     0  ,. 

«  .,    4  ,. 

"S  M     3  „ 

"5  „     (i  „ 


These  are  fair  specimens  from  among  a  considerable  number 
growing  mngly,  or  in  groups  of  not  more  than  six  in  a  group. 


Chiefly  surrounded  by  Oak  and  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  under. 
cover  for  game.  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs  have  grown 
equally  well. 

With  respect  to  the  newer  kinds,  those  here  are  of  very  recent 
planting.  In  looking  over  the  growth  of  1863,  I  find  the 
leaders  of  several  as  follows. 


Pinus  excelsa      ... 

...  20  inches. 

Abies  canadensis  ... 

.  12  incbes. 

insignia 

...  36      „ 

Nordiniinniaoa 

.  14       „ 

auscnaca 

...  34      „ 

WelUngtonia.  gigjintea     . 

.  22       „ 

Abies  Douglasi     ... 

...  2i       , 

Cupressus  Lambertiana  . 

■  60      „ 

Cedrus,  Libocedrus,  Thuja,  and  Taxus,  all  do  well  m  sheltered 
situations.  Among  all  the  Conifers,  here  and  around  here,  I 
iind  that  the  south-west  wind  at  this  season  of  the  year  browns 
the  leaves,  causing  a  great  check  to  the  plants  in  spring,  unless 
they  are  partially  sheltered  by  other  trees,  or  something,  es- 
pecially while  young  ;  wliile  a  breeze  from  the  north  appears  to 
have  very  little  effect  upon  them. 

Perhaps  I  should  state  that  the  locality  lies  between  two  chains 
of  mountains  leading  east  and  west,  so  that  the  wind  comes 
very  strong  from  the  south-west. — Geoege  Beckett,  Shanbally 
Clogheeny  Ireland. 


GEAFTING  DEODAES  ON  THE  LAECH. 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the  description  of  Woodstock,  con- 
cerning a  Deodar  grafted  on  the  Larch,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rectily.  It  was  planted  some  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  five 
years  ago  was  nearly  31  feet  in  height.  It  grew  somewhat 
spindly,  was  deficient  in  robustness,  and  shed  its  leaves  partially 
in  the  autumn.  On  examining  the  roots  they  were  found  to  be 
unhealthy,  and  a  closer  examination  proved  that  the  tree  was 
grafted  on  the  Larch.  No  improvement  taking  place,  Col.  Tighe 
at  length  ordered  the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  and  when  the  roots 
were  grubbed-up  they  were  found  to  be  affected  with  a  bad  case 
of  the  larch  rot.  We  say  nothing  on  the  tlieory  of  grafting,  but 
the  above  case  was  misapprehended,  and,  therefore,  we  give  this 
statement  of  the  facts. — R.  F. 


PEUNING  VINES. 


I  HAVE  a  vinery  about  60  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide  containing 
at  the  warmest  end  Muscats,  and  at  the  cool  end  Black  Ham- 
burghs.  The  Vines  are  about  six  years  old.  For  the  last  four 
years  I  have  had  fair  average  crops.  Being  desirous  of  keeping 
them  back  as  long  as  possible,  I  have  deferred  pruning  them, 
and  the  question  now  arises.  How  am  1  to  prune  them  ?  The 
wood  is  well  ripened  and  the  thickness  of  one's  little  finger,  but 
the  eyes  close  at  home  are  by  no  means  bold.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  are  very  plump  and  evidently  fruit-buds.  By  pruning 
down  to  the  fifth  eye  the  spurs  soon  become  too  long;  but 
should  I  prune  down  to  two  eyes  ?  I  am  afraid  there  would  be 
little  or  no  fruit,  at  least,  if  I  am  to  believe  that  the  small  eyes 
are  generally  unfruitful.  The  Muscat  eyes  are  bold  throughout, 
and  I  prune  short  accordingly. — D.  W. 

[If  your  wood  is  well  ripened  you  may  safely  prune  back  to 
the  small  buds.  Everything  depends  on  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  A  crop,  however,  is  a  better  thing  than  any  adherence 
to  a  system,  and  if  there  were  any  doubts  we  would  leave  a 
portion  of  the  wood  in  the  sliort-rod  style.  The  prominent 
pods  will  be  best  ripened  ;  but  the  small  buds  at  the  base,  if 
fully  ripened,  will  be  equally  fruitful  and  come  strong  if  those 
before  them  are  removed.  Were  we  in  your  case  and  in  any 
doubt,  we  would  prune  for  a  crop  and  leave  plenty  of  wood ; 
by  stopping  the  shoots  you  can  make  the  back  buds  break,  and 
the  shoots  from  these  you  can  keep  for  next  year's  spurs.  Your 
delaying  the  pruning  will  not  at  all  serve  your  purpose  in 
securing  late  Grapes — that  must  depend  on  keeping  the  Vines 
cool.  If  you  have  forced  previously,  the  pruning  sliould  not  be 
delayed,  or  you  may  have  bleeding.  When  once  a  Vine  is  in 
leaf  you  may  prune  as  you  like,  provided  you  do  not  take  too 
much  away  at  a  time  so  as  to  weaken  the  energies  of  the  plant.] 


FEATHEEED  HELPS  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Fob  want  of  a  better  phrase  I  thus  designate  a  subject  upon 
which  some  practical  enlightenment  will  oblige  me.  I  am  led 
to  it  by  the  references  to  bantams  in  a  garden,  and  especially  by 
your  own  remark,  that  a  particular  sort  does  very  little  harm  ia 
a  garden,  which  somewhat  surprises  me. 
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I  presume  that  if  poultry  did  not  scratch  and  tear  everything, 
they  would  do  very  much  good  by  destroying  insects  of  various 
Borte,  and,  T  presume,  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  birds, 
judiciously  chosen,  in  that  way.  Nothing  like  l\and-picking  in 
the  main  ;  but  how  many  small  insects  are  there  that  cannot 
be  80  dealt  with — ants,  for  instance,  which  abound  occasionally. 
If  bantams  could  be  kept  without  injuring  growing  crops  they 
would  be  very  handy.  It  is  said  that  guinea  fowls  do  not  scratch, 
and  are,  therefore,  good  helps,  as  they  swallow  everything  living. 
Then,  again,  some  fancy  a  domesticated  sea  gull  for  the  pnrpose, 
the  hawk  and  the  owl,  too,  are  useful  eo  far  as  mice,  and,  probably 
snails  are  concerned ;  and  an  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
who  has  eat  by  the  hour  and  watched  starlings  bring  to  their  nest 
a  slug  or  snail  every  three  minutes  for  hours  together,  may  well 
think  it  possible  that  a  pair  of  those  birds  domesticated,  and  with 
a  wing  cut,  iriight  be  very  necful.  But  practical  gardeners  must 
have  some  experience  upon  such  a  matter,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  references  to  birds'  habits  scattered  through 
books  of  natural  history,  have  not  been  somehow  gathered  up  lor 
practical  purpoeesby  practical  men.  I  have  been  greatly  amused 
by  eeeing  a  pair  of  ducks  hunt  a  piece  of  Box-border  for  snails  or 
slugs,  and  was  very  much  amused  once  by  seeing  a  house  sparrow 
chase,  and  with  much  difficulty  catch,  a  butterfly,  in  Chancery 
Lane  —  a  circumstance  brought  to  my  recollection  by  a  sug- 
gestion in  your  pages  that  the  liouse  sparrow  will  not  take 
insects.  If  the  subject  has  not  been  already  treated  on  in  your 
paper,  I  fancy  it  is  one  upon  which  an  article  might  be  very 
usefully  written. — H. 

[We  refrain  from  making  any  reply  to  this  inquiry,  because 
we  should  liUe  to  have  all  the  information  upon  the  subject 
which  our  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  us.  Any  one 
who  has  kept  successfully  a  feathered  help  of  any  species  in  a 
garden,  will  oblige  us  much  by  sending  particulars  of  the 
vermin  it  destroyed,  what  damage  it  did,  whether  it  required  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  and  any  other  particulars  necessary 
for  its  successful  management. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


APPLE  OF  AMASSIA. 


Amongst  the  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Great  Inter- 
national Show  in  October,  was  an  Apple  bearing  the  name  of 
the  "  Apple  of  Amassia,"  sent  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  B.  Barker, 
H.M.  Consul  at  Hamsoun. 

It  is  fully  medium  size.  Its  general  form  is  roundish,  without 
angles  ;  eye  partially  open  in  an  evenly  rounded  depression  ;  the 
stalk,  of  medium  length  and  thickness,  is  deeply  inserted  in  a 
regularly  formed,  rather  narrow  cavity.  The  skin  is  glossy, 
pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  delicate  blush  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  very  sweet ;  but  the  specimens  tried 
did  not  possess  that  rich  brisk  flavour  which  is  considered 
requisite  in  what  would  be  considered  a  good  dessert  Apple  in 
this  country.  It  is  fit  for  use  in  October.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  Mela  Carla  Apple,  described  and  figured  in  "  Hor- 
ticultural Transactions,"  vol.  vii.,  page  259,  but  the  Apple  of 
Amassia  seems  to  ripen  earlier. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  this 
Apple,  Mr.  Barker  has  replied : — 

"This  variety  has  long  been  known  at  Amassia,  but  in  no 
other  town  or  disti-ict  of  Asia  Minor,  or  anywhere  else  that  I 
can  learn. 

"  There  are  fourteen  other  varieties  of  Apples  at  Amassia,  all 
inferior  in  every  respect ;  proving  that  it  does  not  owe  its 
superiority  to  the  climate  or  soil,  although  these  last  may  be 
predisposing  causes  to  its  perfection. 

"  It  is  propagated  by  grafting ;  the  fruit  invariably  the  same. 
Young  trees  produce,  however,  finer  fruit  than  the  very  old  ones. 

"It  is  always  a  standard  at  Amassia,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  15  feet. 

"  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  vigorous  healthy  tree. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  is  indigenous 
to  the  town  and  gardens  of  Amassia  ;  no  one  of  the  present 
generation  remembers  its  having  been  introduced  ;  and  this  is 
not  a  likely  thing  to  have  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  East.  I 
hftTe  seen  Apples  from  all  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
all  very  inferior.  The  moment  I  tasted  it,  I  wrote  and  procured 
Boione  for  grafts,  and  sent  them  at  two  different  times  to  my 
gardener  at  Suedia,  in  Syria,  and  the  more  I  know  of  this  Apple 
the  more  I  appreciate  its  quahties,  which  are  these  : — 

"  1,  High  oolour ;  2,  Swcetneee,  with  quite  sufficient  acidity 


to  be  agreeable  ;  3,  Plenty  of  juice  when  not  over- ripe  ;  4,  Fra- 
grant perfume,  hi  which  most  Apjiles  are  deOcient  ;  5,  Crispness 
without  hardness,  which  enables  it  to  travel  to  great  distances 
without  injury. 

"  It  flowers  and  ripens  ot  the  same  time  as  other  Apples  at 
Amassia,  flowering  in  April  and  ripening  in  September  and 
October  ;  and  would  probably  do  the  same  in  England. 

"  In  regard  to  the  name  of  this  variety,  it  is  called  at  Amassia 
Muskett  or  Musk  Apple.  Four  years  ago  a  Swiss  merchant 
established  at  Amassia,  tent  a  box  of  these  Apples  to  Bale  in 
Switzerland,  to  his  brother.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pomological 
Sooiety  in  that  city,  some  were  exhibited,  and  they  were  called 
Kose  Apples  of  Asia  (Asiatischer  Kosenupfti.)  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  flesh  of  some  of  these  Apples,  wlun  ripe,  is  of 
a  slight  rose  colour.  I  have  not  learnt  ot  its  having  before  or 
since  been  sent  to  Europe  farther  than  to  Constantinople,  to 
which  city  about  a  hundred  boxes  are  sent  yearly,  principally  as 
presents.  Its  travelling  so  well  is  a  remarkable  feature.  If  I 
could  have  gathered  the  Apples  here  (Samsoun)  at  this  port, 
they  would  have  reached  you  in  fine  condition  ;  but  they  had  to 
travel  on  horseback  (three  days  journey,  about  ninety  miles)- 
before  they  reached  my  hands,  over  very  bad  roads. 

"  Amassia  is  on  land  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  consequently  very  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot  in  summer. 
The  soil  is  calcareous,  mixed  with  fine  sand  ;  exceedingly  dry  in 
summer,  and  the  trees  are  watered  by  hydraulic  wheels.  The 
trees  are  never  pruned  nor  manured  ;  indeed  no  care  whatever 
is  taken  of  them,  except  watering  them — an  absolute  necessity  in 
the  great  heats  of  summer  ;  but  they  wovdd  not  require  that  in 
England. 

"  I  will  send  you  scions  for  grafting,  so  as  to  be  in  England 
in  February  or  March  next,  by  two  expeditions — by  steamer 
from  Constantinople  via  Liverpool,  by  sea,  and  by  the  overland 
route,  via  Vienna,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the  messenger. 
They  will  be  cut  in  January,  during  the  coldest  weather,  so  as  to 
insure  their  freshness  till  May. 

*'  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  all  times  to  be  able  to  give  you  any 
other  information,  if  required,  having  inherited  from  my  late 
father,  John  Barker,  Esq.,  a  great  taste  for  horticiJIure,  and 
having  had  some  little  experience  in  these  eastern  climates." 

So  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  the  Apples  exhibited  at  the 
Show  in  October  bore  out  all  Mr.  Barker's  encomiums,  but  the 
taste  had  been  deteriorated  by  keeping  and  carriage.  It  had 
become  too  sweet,  and  the  Apple  had  lost  the  crispness  of  which 
he  speaks.  But  if  the  grafts  which  he  promises  prosper,  we 
shall  by-and-by  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  more 
fairly. — {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  HorticiMural  Socitlj/,) 


WORE  FOR  THE  "WEEK. 

EITCHEN   GAKDEN. 

Take  advantage  of  dry  days  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground 
among  growing  crops,  and  to  keep  down  weeds.  Cabbage,  sow 
early  sorts  and  a  few  Bed  on  a  warm  border.  Carrots,  make  a 
sowing  of  Early  Horn.  Canlijlower,  make  a  fresh  sowing  in  s 
frame,  and  prick  out  those  already  up.  Celery,  another  sowing 
may  now  be  made  in  heat.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  sovr  a  few 
Early  White,  Negro,  or  Dun-coloured  in  boxes  for  planting-out. 
Jjettuve,  sow  Cos,  when  required,  in  warm  situations.  The  beds 
to  be  looked  over  and  blanks  made  good,  after  which  they  should 
receive  a  careful  hoeing,  not  too  deep,  and  have  ashes,  sharp 
sand,  or  sawdust  strewn  thickly  among  their  stems.  A  similar 
application  to  the  stems  of  Peas  and  Beans  will  be  some  pro- 
tection from  the  attacks  of  slugs.  Onions,  take  advantage  of  the 
first  fine  day  with  the  ground  in  working-order  to  put  in  the 
main  crop.  Select  a  piece  of  land  in  good  condition  ;  and  if  the 
surface  is  not  naturally  firm,  render  it  so  before  sowing  by  tread- 
ing or  rolling.  Farsnips,  prepare  the  ground  by  trenching  or 
deep  digging,  and  sow. 

FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  Rose-pruning.  The  late  mild  weather  has  already 
advanced  the  buds  of  many  sorts ;  an  exception,  however,  may 
be  made  of  Roses  recently  moved.  Plant  and  lay  lihododen- 
drone.  Edgings  required  for  flower-borders,  such  as  Bos,  Thrift, 
&c.,  should  at  once  be  planted,  and  Box-edgings  cut.  Plant 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Car- 
nations, &c. 

FEUIT   GABDEN. 

Proceed  with  pruning  and  nailing  in  favourable  weather.  If 
any  planting  still  remain  to  be  done,  let  it  be  performed  as  soon 
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as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for  that  purpose.  Look  to  the 
Pig  trees  ;  prune  and  train  those  that  require'it,  tying  or  bending 
the  strong  slioots  down,  which  wiii  induce  them  to  push  out  a 
number  of  very  short-jointed  bearing  shoots.  Protect  the 
blossom  of  wall-fruit  trees,  i'  ir  boughs  or  straw  ropes  where 
Haythorn's  hexagou  netting  or  canvas  cannot  be  obtained, 
should  be  employed  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  frost.  Clear  away 
dead  leavea  from  Strawberry  plants. 

STOVE. 
Orchids  will  require  an  advance  of  heat,  and  unfailing  at- 
tention m  regard  to  atmospheric  humidity.  Look  sharp  after 
mseete,  the  snaUs  and  slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  young  tender 
buds  at  this  period.  Some  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  to  be 
set  to  work.  Some  of  the  Ipomaras,  Echites,  Pergularia,  Ste- 
phanotis,  &c.,  may  be  trimmed-in,  disrooted  if  necessary,  and 
plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  using  but  little  water  until 
an  active  root-action  takes  place.  Some  of  the  Echites  are  easily 
rooted,  and  wiU  endure  a  vast  amount  of  drought. 


GEEEyHOtrSE   Airo   CONSERVATORY. 
Orange  trees  iu  tubs  or  pots  to  be  carefully  examined  in 


order 


fo  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  roots  are  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  those  requiring  more  room  should  be  shifted  at  once. 
When  a  shift  cannot  be  conveniently  given  to  large  specimens, 
It  13  advisable  to  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  be 
done  witliout  injuring  the  roots,  and  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of 
good  turfy  loam,  ground  bones,  rotten  cowdung,  and  sand.  If 
they  are  infested  with  the  scale  or  coccus  family,  apply  with 
the  engine  clear  soot  water  in  a  careful  manner.  Some  of  the 
hardwooded  plants  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  where  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  kept  up.  Sow  annuals  for  pot-bloom- 
ing. Shift  herbaceous  Calceolarias  when  they  fill  their  pots 
■with  roots,  and  keep  them  near  the  glaas  and  well  fumigated. 
Place  Camellias  past  bloom  in  heat  to  make  their  growth.  Shift 
Cinerarias  freely,  and  fumigate  often.  Prune,  pot,  and  start 
Fuchsias  in  a  nice  bottom  heat  if  possible.  Heaths  to  have 
plenty  of  air  when  not  frosty,  and  shift  any  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  Similar  treatment  is  recommended  for  New 
Holland  plants.  Pelargoniums  wanted  to  bloom  early  to  be 
kept  rather  warm,  and  to  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  bloom.  Keep  those  intended  for  late  bloom  closely 
stopped.  Train  the  young  shoots  of  climbers  before  they  be- 
come entangled. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
The  plants  in  these  structures  will  require  to  be  carefully 
watched,  as  the  warmth  caused  by  the  increased  power  of  the 
sun  m  the  daytime  will  most  probably  induce  a  too  rapid 
progress  at  the  expense  of  constitutional  strength  and  vigour. 
It  IS,  therefore,  desirable  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  may  be  found 
to  be  practicable,  by  allowing  the  free  ingress  of  the  external 
air.  Anything  like  close  confinement  when  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  pits  and  frames  will  certainly  be  injurious;  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  air  is  very  keen  and  cutting,  tlie  lights  must  be  opened 
on  the  side  least  exposed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  cold  draught  from  acting  on  the  excited  juices  of  the  plants. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  stock  of  bedding  plants,  and  get  rooted 
cuttings  potted-off  as  soon  as  thev  are  in  a  fit  state  for  that 
purpose,  and  encourage  them  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and 
careful  management  to  make  quick  growth,  for  after  this  there 
18  no  time  to  be  lost  with  young  stock.  Sow  Mignonette,  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  and  all  tender  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  in  heat.  -V^  Keane 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Fine  crispy  mornings  and  bright  days  having  come  at  length, 
regulated  work  accordingly,  as  far  as  possible,  though  necessity 
compelled  us  to  do  some  work  we  would  have  preferred  leavinc 
to  a  rainy  uncomfortable  day.  Wheeling  in  the  hard  morn° 
mgs,  turning  soU  during  the  day-that  is,  turning  ridged-up 
ground  topsy-turvy,  to  give  more  of  it  the  sweetening  influence 
ot  the  frost ;  charrmg  heaps,  and  heating  parings,  scrapings, 
and  other  material,  as  covering,  sufficiently  hot  to  kill  all  the 
weeds,  and  burning  as  little  even  of  Hollyhock-stalks  as  possible, 
as  the  charred,  half-burned  stems  are  mueli  more  valuable.  The 
dry  weather  has  been  very  useful  for  such  work,  and,  therefore 
much  could  be  done  with  little  labour. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


coldest  nights,  turned  broad  leavus  over  Broccoli  coming  in,  and 
had  a  little  rough  hay  ready  to  place  a  handful  over,  if  the  frost 
got  severe  enough  ;  sowed  Carrots,  Lettuce,  and  CauUHower  in 
a  two-light  box,  to  obtain  just  a  little  heat  for  them,  the  two 
latter  to  be  pricked-out  ultimately,  to  give  room  to  the  Carrots. 
Placed  a  foot  of  leaves  over  some  Sea-kale  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
was  pushing  without  more  help  than  a  cone  of  ashes.  A  good 
cone  of  ashes  with  these  few  leaves,  will  give  an  early  cutting, 
without  the  bother  of  pots  or  boxes.  The  first  are  expensive 
affiirs  when  there  is  not  a  handy  inan  to  wield  the  fork  in 
looking  for  the  heads.  When  there  is  little  beside  the  ashes,  it 
can  all  be  done  with  the  hand ;  or  if  a  fork  is  used,  the  points 
will  not  have  the  chance  of  shivering  the  pots.  The  great  point 
is  to  place  no  ranii  manure  about  such  plants,  or  it  will  be  no 
great  credit  at  table  to  gardener  or  cook.  Another  matter  is  to 
cut  it  when  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  the  elongated  stems  half 
a  yard  in  length  are  little  better  than  insipid  juice.  Took  the 
first  crops  from  the  Mushroom-house,  and  put  the  plants  in  a 
cool  shed,  that  they  may  be  quite  hardened  before  planting  them 
again.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  as  respects  the  crowns 
with  3  or  4  inches  attached,  but  the  lesser  roots  cut  up  into 
pieces  are  as  well  stored  in  sand  or  dry  earth  until  they  begin 
to  push.  Placed  some  rotten  rubbish-heap  material  over 
ground  intended  for  Asparagus,  as  we  could  command  nothing 
better ;  and  when  manure  is  scarce,  after  so  far  loosening  the 
ground,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  manurial  matter  near  the  surface, 
and  add  by  top-dressing.  Though  Asparagus  seed  may  be  sown, 
and  plantations  made,  we  prefer  planting  Asparagus  when  it 
has  sprung  2  inches,  and  keeping  the  roots  moist,  covered  with 
moss  or  mat,  so  that  no  small  fibres  can  be  dried.  Planted  in 
that  state  of  growth,  and  with  that  care,  it  is  rarely  that  a  single 
plant  will  fail. 

Potted-off  some  more  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  that  were  sown 
thickly  in  a  box,  putting  five  plants  into  a  seven  or  eight-inch 
pot,  using  soil  previously  aired  and  warmed,  and  warm  water 
for  watering,  the  two  last  simple  matters  being  more  necessary 
to  success  than  many  people  imagine.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  sowing  the  Beans  in  pots  at  once,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room,  but  that  we  are  scarce  of ;  and,  therefore,  by  sowing  in 
a  box,  we  have  two  or  three  lights  at  liberty  for  several  weeks, 
and,  besides,  the  transplanting  tends  to  make  the  plants  more 
robust  and  fruitful.  Potted  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  dung- 
and-leaf  bed,  prepared  bed  for  Cucumbers,  swept  over  Mush- 
room-beds, and  cleared  out  as  manure  for  flower-beds  the  Mush- 
room-beds that  did  such  good  service  in  the  shed  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  We  find  that  the  droppings  of  horses  are  now  so 
much  wanted  for  giving  a  little  extra  heat  to  tree  leaves,  that  our 
nest  bed  for  Mushrooms  must  consist  chiefly  of  these  tree  leaves, 
with  a  few  inches  of  dung  on  the  surface. 

FKtTIT   GARDEN. 

The  tomtits  have  commenced  their  visits  since  the  frosty 
mornings  ;  and  we  should  like  those  who  benevolently  consider 
that  killing  one  of  the  pretty  little  fellows  occasionally  is  nothing 
but  a  horrid  murder,  to  notice  how  soon,  if  unmolested,  two 
or  three  of  them  will  clear  a  Gooseberry-quarter  for  you,  or 
leave  a  ro  w  of  Pears  little  else  than  bare  poles.  However,  were 
it  not  for  such  wholesale  work  we  should  be  sorry  to  meddle  with 
them,  for  we  are  well  aware  they  do  good  as  well  as  mischief. 

If  preserves  for  game  are  maintained  as  they  are  in  some  places, 
we  prophesy  that  kitchen  gardens  close  to  them  will  have  to  be 
netted  all  over,  if  anything  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  unless 
there  are  some  battues  every  now  and  then  for  small  birds,  as 
well  as  for  hares  and  pheasants.  A  slight  net  of  wire  stretched 
from  wall  to  wall  in  an  enclosed  garden  would  not  only  be  a 
new  idea,  but  we  are  sure  that  under  such  circumstances  of  high 
preserving,  it  would  also  be  the  most  economical  in  the  end.  In 
many  places  already  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  get  a  row  of 
Peas  up  without  protecting  them  with  ridges  of  wire-netting ; 
and  what  small  birds  do  for  Peas,  partridges  and  pheasants  will 
soon  do  for  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  We  know  that  frequently 
in  the  early  summer  we  might  wish,  and  wish  long  enough,  for 
nice  dishes  of  young  Peas  to  please  visiting  company,  if  we  did 
not  set  a  boy  with  tongue  clappers  and  wooden  clappers  to  keep 
the  winged  tribe  at  a  little  distance,  as  these  sounds,  discordant 
though  they  be,  are  not  so  shocking  to  nervous  people  as  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  in  a  garden — in  fact,  the  latter  is  qedte  out  of  place 
in  a  garden  if  it  could  be  avoided .  It  is  very  trying  to  the  patience 
when  you  expect  to  gather  a  superb  dish  of  Peas  or  some  first- 


rut  a  little  loose  litter  over  Cauliflower  hand-lights  in  the  [  rate  Strawberries,  to  find  that  the  birds  have  shelled  the  first 
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without  your  leave,  and  carried  off  or  dug  their  bills  into  tlie  boat 
of  the  latter.  Who  will  iaTont  the  most  suitable  coverall 
for  a  garden,  tl\»t  will  let  plenty  of  heat  and  light  through  and 
iieep  out  the  smallest  birds  and  the  larger  insects,  just  as  we 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so  ? 

We  may  aa  well  here  allude  to  another  matter  growing  out  of 
this  high-preserving  question.  In  many  gardens  there  is  a  difli- 
ouUy  in  finding  pea-stakes,  and  when  found  they  seldom  last 
good  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  come  in  as  fuel  for  fire- 
lighting.  Many  for  want  of  them  are  obliged  to  grow  low  Peas, 
or  allow  them  to  run  over  the  ground  without  stakes  at  all ;  but 
in  such  circumstances  we  believe  there  is  a  loss  as  respects 
quantity  and  quality.  We  have  several  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  see  nothing  better  than  iron  supports  with  holes  for  wires 
to  run  through ;  but  though  these  are  used  in  some  places,  we 
feel  certain  that  the  person  who  manufactures  an  article  that 
will  be  somewhat  economical  in  price,  and  which  will  be  easily 
moveable  so  as  to  be  taken  from  and  to  a  shed  as  desired,  or,  in 
other  words,  put  up  and  taken  down  with  little  trouble,  will 
command  a  large  sale  for  the  article.  Strained  wire  fences  are 
now  getting  common  for  espalier  trees.  Raspberries,  and  even 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  as  when  the  two  latter  are  trained 
flat  fine  fruit  is  not  only  obtained  but  the  ground  between  can 
be  cropped  with  other  things. 

We  seem,  however,  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  birds.  Well, 
as  yet  we  have  not  done  more  than  rough-prune  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  thinking  it  better  to  leave  the  final  looking-over 
until  we  see  how  the  birds  and  we  agree  as  to  the  right  quantity 
that  shall  be  left  to  us.  Meanwhile,  to  prevent  their  taking  a 
delicious  morsel,  we  mix-up  a  tub  of  rather  thick  wash,  formed  of 
soapsuds  and  about  equal  parts  of  lime  and  soot,  and  double 
parts  of  clay  and  cowdung,  which,  when  thoroughly  blended  and 
mixed,  will  pass  easily  through  the  nozzle  of  an  old  syringe. 
This,  with  a  handful  of  salt  to  every  eight  gallons  or  so,  is  squirted 
over  the  bushes  and  the  forwardest  Pears,  and  sticks  on  pretty 
well  by  the  help  of  the  clay  and  the  cowdung  ;  and  should 
continued  rains  come  before  the  buds  are  safe  we  must  just  re- 
peat the  operation,  and  try  thread,  looking-glass,  pieces  of  tin 
suspended,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  so  long  as  the  buds  are 
thus  crusted  they  will  hardly  be  touched  by  any  bird  that  has 
any  pretension  to  epicurism. 

Strawberries  in  pots  that  are  standing  in  beds  and  intended  for 
forcing  will  need  looking  after,  as,  if  they  get  too  dry,  the  flower- 
buds  will  be  apt  to  perish.  We  think  a  few  of  ours  have  done 
80,  as  the  air  has  been  very  drying  of  late.  If  the  frost  should 
come  much  more  severe,  however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover 
them  up  at  night  after  such  watering. 

Gave  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning  to  Peach-house  in  bloom, 
increasing  it  gradually  to  mid-day,  and  waived  a  broad  board 
quickly  near  the  blossoms  to  disperse  the  fertilising  pollen. 
Shut-up  pretty  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  do  with  as  little 
fire  heat  as  possible.  Temperature  at  night  ranging  from  45°  to 
50"  ;  during  the  day  with  sun  from  70°  to  85°.  Temperature  of 
the  first  vinery  breaking,  60°  at  night,  air  early,  and  heat  allowed 
to  rise  with  sun  to  80°  or  85°. 

The  most  of  the  bedding  plants  are  now  moved  from  the 
Peach-house  and  from  other  places  where  heat  is  more  required 
for  other  purposes.  To  find  room  for  them  we  were  forced  to 
cut  the  remainder  of  the  Grapes  in  the  late  vinery,  keeping  a 
good  bit  of  the  shoot  with  them,  and  sticking  the  shoots  into 
moist  soil  in  a  moveable  box,  and  covering  the  box  with  dry 
moss  and  clean  paper.  This  suited  our  purpose  best  on  the 
present  occasion,  though  we  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  sticking  the  shoots  into  a 
beetroot,  and  allowing  the  bunch  to  hang  over  a  shelf  in  a  dry 
cool  place. 

Now,  83  to  the  Vines,  it  is  right  that  mischances  should  be  noted 
as  well  as  successes.  In  cutting  a  young  Vine  we  found  that  the 
stem  came  to  us.  Unfortunately,  against  our  own  wish  on  such 
a  subject,  the  Vines  are  planted  outside  the  house  and  brought 
in  through  a  hole  in  the  front  wall,  a  little  moss  being  placed 
round  the  stem  in  the  hole.  Now,  just  where  the  stem  entered 
the  hole  it  seemed  to  have  been  gnawed  through— in  fact,  but 
for  examining  it  carefully,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
cut  through.  But  the  most  curious  thing  is  that  not  a  vestige 
of  the  stem  could  be  found  from  the  cut  or  nibbled  part,  and 
no  remains  of  nibbled  wood,  and  though  we  searched  carefully 
not  a  bit  of  the  stem  could  be  found,  or  even  the  larger 
roots,  though  we  found  the  smaller  ones  in  the  border.  A 
.  young  Vine  in  an  earlier  house  was  found  exactly  in  the  same 


way,  not  a  vestige  of  stem  from  the  cut  part,  but  all  gone,  and 
no  signs  of  nibbling,  such  as  sawdust-like  pieces  of  wood  left. 
The  whole  of  the  stem  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  yet  Grapes,  which 
one  would  have  thought  more  tempting,  were  left  untouched. 
What  made  me  conclude  that  mice  were  the  destroyers  was 
the  following  fact :  A  rather  old  Vine  had  not  swelled  its 
berries  to  the  usual  size  in  the  autumn,  and  on  examining  the 
stem  in  the  hole  in  the  wall  it  bore  traces  of  biting  and  injury 
for  fully  halfway  round.  Mr.  Mouse  must  now  be  looked  after ; 
but,  seeing  the  Grapes  untouched,  and  seeds  drying  in  the  house 
quite  safe,  we  never  thought  of  looking  after  the  stems  that  went 
through  the  wall.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  case  of 
such  wholesale  destruction  of  young  stems  ?  Not  a  bit  could 
wo  find,  nor  even  a  root  of  any  size.  Out  of  doors  we  found 
some  young  Apple  trees  that  were  fast  going  the  same  way. 
The  nibbling  had  commenced  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
when  discovered  the  stems  and  most  of  the  larger  roots  proceed- 
ing from  the  collar  were  nearly  gone.  In  these  cases,  too,  the 
stems  farther  up  were  not  touched. 

PLANTS,  PEOPAQiTING,  &C. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week.  As  soon  as  the  late  vinery  is 
all  thoroughly  cleaned,  we  will  fill  every  available  spot  with 
plants  and  keep  them  and  Vines  as  cool  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  we  will  bring  all  the  Vines  near  the  front  of  the  house 
that  we  may  not  only  give  plenty  of  air,  but  shade  the  Vines  too 
if  necessary. — B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  50,  Rue  du  Chaume,  Ghent.  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Stove,  Oreen/iovse,  and  Rardy  Plants,  iSfc.      1863. 

C.  B.  Saunders,  Caesarean  Nurseries,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey. 
Genera/  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Select  List  of  Cape  Bulbs,  Tuberous  Soots,  <fc.  List 
of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Oeraniums,  cj'c. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Wo  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solelu  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  S[c.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once, 
Vfa  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  ciroamstances. 
Plantinq  Floweh-beds  [Cniciferus)—li  we  could  make  an  exception 
ia  favour  of  any  one,  it  should  be  in  the  case  of  so  staunch  a  supporter  ; 
but  we  cannot  make  ary  exception.     If  you  will  arrange  the  plants  in  the 
beJs,  and  send  ua  an  outline  of  the  beds  and  how  you  propose  to  plant 
tliem,  we  will  point  out  what  we  consider  mistakes,  if  there  are  any.    No 
one  can  plant  beds  the  situation  ot  which  he  has  not  seen. 

Pasture  Grasses  for  Queenslahd  (C.  C.).— We  should  send  Crested 
Dog's-Tail,  Hardish  Fescue,  Wood  Meadow  Grass,  Evergreen  Meadow 
Grass.  White  Clover,  and  Suckling  Clover.  Calico  soaked  in  Imseed  oil 
would  be  liiible  to  sponUneous  combustion  on  the  voyage.  The  •nly 
remedy  would  be  to  hart  it  packed  in  tin-lined  boxes,  and  »oldered-do»n 
to  exclude  the  air. 

Bdddikg  Plums  ok  Slow  (O.  C(irp«ir<T).— For  five  postage  stamps  you 
can  have  free  by  post  from  our  olftce,  "  Fruit-Gardening  for  the  Many."  It 
contains  Jircctions  for  both  grafting  and  budding.  Plums  grafted  on  sloe- 
stocks  do  not  do  well.  Either  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  potash  will  render 
your  refuse  bones  available  as  manure.  The  potash  mode  is  preferable, 
being  not  so  liable  to  cause  injuries  during  the  crumbling-down  process. 

ZiNC-LiNBD  Boxes,  Ac.  [A  aubscribcr).—\Se  have  used  zinc  as  a  linine 
both  for  plant-boxes  and  water-tanks,  without  observing  that  it  injured  the 
plants. 

Italiak  Goobd  Seed  (A  Subscriber.  BInck!ieath).—  \Ve  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  plants  should  not  do  aa  well  as  other  Gourds  and  Cucum- 
bers, if  ridged-out  at  the  usual  season. 
Rose  Annual  ( W.  B.  J/.).— We  have  no  information  upon  the  subject. 
Date  Palm  Parasite  (flafp  Pn/m).— The  little  "seeds  "you  mentio* 
are  the  convex  hardened  bodies  of  the  females  of  a  small  species  of 
Coccus,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  white  waxy  secretion,  giving  them 
a  fungus-like  appearance.  Some  of  the  females  were  shrivelled-up,  having 
already  deposited  their  eggs,  but  others  were  still  ftlled  with  eggs,  so  that 
the  tree  must  be  cleared  of  them  at  once  or  it  will  be  destroyed.— W. 
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Pkdning  Ros>:s  cm.  JT,).  —  If  the  weather  continue  mild  it  would  be  ] 
advisable  to  prune  at  once,  but  if  frost  set  in,  delaying-  vegetation,  you  ! 
had  better  w.iit  nntil  the  frost  be  past.     It  is  possible  we  may  have  mere  [ 
winter  yet  than  we  hnYe  had,  and  it  would  be  as  ■well  to  wait  and  see  the 
result.      The  progiess  ol  vegetation  will  be  stupped  if  it  continue  cold, 
and  the  pruning  ctuld  be  done  just  before  growth  commences  again. 

Veronica  {S.  L.  J.)-— Your  specimen  seems  a  variety  of  V.  Andersonii, 
but  they  differ  so  much  that  we  cannot  positively  say;  and  as  they  seed 
Ireely  and  sow  themselves,  and  iri  mild  autumn  flower  admirably,  only 
varieties  of  unusual  nieiit  have  of  late  years  been  distinguiehed  by  name. 
AVe  expect  it  will  do  remarkably  well  in  Cornwall.  We  know  it  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  Jtisey. 

Trop^olum  tubhkosd:«  (Idem). — By  all  means  occupy  your  hotbed  with 
something  better  than  these,  which  do  pretty  well  against  any  dry  wall. 
The  moic  poor  the  t-uil  the  more  likely  they  are  to  bloom,  and  we  have  some- 
times planted  theui  in  flower-pots  to  chfck their  growth.  But  it  is  generally 
late  when  they  bloom,  so  that  they  hrive  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  Iiet  dry 
seasons  they  bloom  better;  but  such  kinds  as  TropEeolum  pentaphy  Hum  and 
T.  brachyceras  have  been  more  popular  of  late  years. 

Tritoma  Skedlings  (Idcm).--Yon  cannot  do  better  than  plant  your  seed* 
lings  amongat  your  American  phuits  in  boi:  earth,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
not  already  fully  occupied  by  the  roots  of  UhoUodendrons,  &c.  If  the  latter 
be  the  case,  plant  them  elsewhere,  n-i  they  ought  to  have  a  good  depth  of 
earth  to  themselves,  and  the  bulbs  will  advance  apace.  Do  not  plant  them 
too  thickly. 

Ivy  and  Rosks  Agaikst  a  Fencb  (-4..  H.  ^,}.— Plant  the  Ivy  out  of 
pots  2  feet  apart.  You  can  buy  it  so  growing  6  or  7  feet  high.  In  front 
grow  the  Roses  in  large  pots  or  butter-firkins  buried  in  the  border  close 
to  the  fence.  Felicile  perpetuelle,  Myrianthes,  Princess  Mari  i,  and  Princess 
Loui.sa  will  do  well  for  the  purpose.  Train  the  Ivy  against  the  fence,  and 
the  lioses  in  front  of  the  ]vy.  Both  the  Ivy  and  the  lioses  will  be  bene- 
fited in  summer'  by  heavy  waterings  overhead  from  the  garden  engine, 
and  by  manure-waterings  to  the  roots. 

Decorating  Pdblic  Rooms  (J.  O.  G.). — You  will  find  your  inquiries 
answered  in  our  paper  of  to-day  by  an  article  from  Mr.  Robson,  which  we 
think  will  meet  your  case,  and  that  of  others. 

Graftino  Fhabs  on  Ash  Stocks  {J.  TV.  J*.). — Your  friend  has  con- 
founded the  common  Ash  with  the  Mount;dn  Ash.  Pejir  scions  unite 
freely  with  stocks  of  the  latter,  but  tliey  will  not  unite  to  the  common  Ash. 
Plants  for  thk  Seasidi:  {A.  ^.).— We  fear  the  starving  character  of 
the  soil  on  your  north-west  coast  will  not  suit  many  of  our  ordmary  ever- 
greens, but  we  have  seen  the  Laurustinus  and  Aucuba  japonic^  Ao  well  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  within  reach  of  the  spray.  If,  however, 
these  will  not  do,  tr.^  the  Tamarisk  as  you  are  advised,  and  Pinus  inaritima, 
and  the  various  herbiiueous  plants  whicli  will  endure  the  sea  air,  as  Thrift. 
Fennel,  Evfrgreen  Iberis,  Alyssum,  and  the  like;  but  avoid  the  conifers, 
excepting  the  above.  In  deciduous  trees  the  Sycamore  stands  as  well  as 
any.  Perh^ips  some  of  our  correspondents  will  give  us  their  experience 
on  coast  vegetation,  , 

Distinguishing  the  Stocks  of  Fruit  TivEes  (/.  M.  C.).—A  man  well 
versed  in  such  niatter-i  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell  you  if  he  saw  the 
trees  ;  but  he  could  not  ex])ldin  on  paper  the  mode  for  you  to  do  it,  especially 
with  young  trees.  Generally  speaking,  Free  Stocks  grow  and  thicken  faster 
than  the  ftraft,  while  Quince  and  Paradise  Stocks  are  the  reverse  ;  bvit  this 
is  not  discernible  in  the  young  tree  so  well  as  in  the  more  adult  one. 
Cutting  the  b^rk  of  old  trees  of  the  kinds  of  stoekfl  tiamed,  and  comparing 
that  with  the  young,  will  enable  you  to  judge  better  than  anything  that 
can  be  written  on  the  subject. 

COTONEASTER   MICUOPIIYLLA    LoSING   ITS    LEAVES    {P.   M.). — It  iS  difficult 

to  account  for  your  plant  losing  its  leaves,  as  wc  have  it  in  almost  all 
situations,  moist  and  dry,  in  sunshine  and  shade,  yet  it  thrives  in  each. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  leaver  of  C  SimonsH,  a  much  stronL'cr  growing 
species,  have  fallen  very  much  this  winter,  whereas  C.  microphylla  is  as 
densely  oluthed  as  ever  and  loaded  with  fruit  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  It 
would  be  well  to  ascert;iin  it  there  be  nothing  pernicious  in  the  soil  it  is 
growing  in,  as  an  escape  of  gas  or  a  mixture  of  some  poisonous  chamical 
ingredients.  Your  plant,  of  which  you  enclosed  a  specimen  fruit,  is  Ceratouia 
ailiqua. 

Heating  a  Mf.lon-pit  ( W.  D.).—\i  you  meant  to  keep  your  present 
lining  and  a  bed  of  tan  inside,  then  you  might  heat  your  house  suflBciently 
with  two  four-inch  pipes.  We  should  prefer  the  wall  at  the  front  to  be 
close  instead  of  pigeon-holed,  and  then  you  would  have  the  hait  without 
damp  and  steam.  If  you  preferred  having  no  titn.  except  perhaps  a  sur- 
facing, and  not  to  depend  much  or  at  all  on  the  lining,  then  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  have  a  small  furnace  and  boiler  at  the  west  end,  low  enough 
for  the  top  of  tlie  boiler  to  he  below  the  lowest  pipe  in  the  house,  and  tnen 
take  a  flow  and  return  for  bottom  heat  and  the  Siuiie  for  top  heat.  This 
can  be  done  and  regulated  by  valves  ;  or,  as  descriUed  the  other  week,  tali.e 
the  fiow  to  a  cistern  above  the  boiler,  and  from  that  regulate  the  flow  lor 
top  und  bottom  as  wanted. 

Planting  Turkroos-hootfo  Trop.eolums  (M.  -4.).— We  presume  your 
TropLColums  are  the  srnall-tluwenng  tuberous  kinds.  Thy  shoot  generally 
comes  from  the  smaller  end,  but  not  always.  If  you  just  cover  ilie  bulbs 
with  light  soil,  and  give  no  water  until  XliGf  sho'it,  there  can  be  no  harm. 
It  is  quite  as  well  to  keep  the  tubers  covered  with  soil  in  a  shallow  tray 
until  they  do. •■hoot,  and  then  pot  them  into  their  flowering-pots  at  once. 
Training  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  like  wire  trellises  flat  or  b.iUoon 
shaped.  We  think  nothing  is  more  graceful  than  the  top  of  a  Larch  tree, 
and  the  shoots  entwined  a,mong  its  branches.  Much  care  is  necessary  in 
training — in  f^ict,  when  growing  freely  t!ie  shoots  will  want  looking  to 
every  day,  so  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  grow  in  big  wreaths  and  bundles. 
We  have  forgotten  to  say  that  tometimes  the  tubers  will  take  a  freak  and 
rest  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  come  all  right. 

Heating  Pit  for  Camki.lias  (A  Learner  near  Bradford).— \i  your 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  healthy  they  will  not  need  your  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  duRp,  but  the  heat  from  the  pipe*  would  be  enough.  However, 
if  you  thiflk  a  little  moist  heat  below  would  be  advisable,  be  sure  that  the 
dung  is  sweet;  and  when  you  cover  with  ashes  do  not  plunge  the  pots  so 
ainch  as  halt  ihelr  depth.  A  sweet  hotbed  in  such  a  place  would  be  the 
thing  for  Alolons,  Cucumbers,  and  seeds  of  very  tender  plants,  Sic.,  but  not 
so  much  for  Azaleas.  Their  email  roots  are  easily  injured  with  much 
bottom  heat. 


Sowing  Gloxinia  tubiflora  {Suhscribcr).—Sow  in  hotbed.  Sprinkle 
the  seed  on  the  surface,  and  then  the  least  of  white  sand  over  it.  Cover 
the  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  shade  until  the  small  dots  of  seedlings 
appear.    Give  them  rich  light  soil. 

Sowi.NG  Anagallis  (it/p/M).— Sow  at  any  time  before  March  in  gentle 
heat.    They  should  have  sweet  fresh  loam  aad  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Sowing  Balsams  {Idem).~li  you  have  plenty  of  room  and  a  cool  place 
to  Lake  them  to  alter  their  second  potting  yon  m^iy  also  sow  now;  but  if  not. 
you  will  obtain  better  plants  by  deferring  until  April,  and  then,  after  the 
first  potting,  keeping  thejn  in  a  window-sill,  or  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  plant- 
ing them  out  of  duors.  Alter  the  fii-st  potting  the  soil  tor  Bittsams  ci-n 
scarcely  be  too  rich. 

Chrysalis  (Ncsci  Broiuti}.^lt  is  the  chrysalis  of  Pieris  rapaj,  the  small 
cabbage  butterfly. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Dust  (Golden  Fleece). —'Mis  it  with  light  luam  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  to  two  parts  ot  loara. 

Sj?ottbd  Gerasiums  [P,). — You  have  a  bad  case  of  the  spot.  It  i& 
very  difficult  lu  eradicate,  Your  only  chance  is  to  cut  off  every  affected 
leaf,  and  keep  tlie  plants  drier  with  abundance  of  air  and  a  Iiitle  more 
heat.  The  chief  causes  of  this  dbease  are  a  dose  muggy  atmosphere,  roots 
too  dump  in  winter,  pots  standing  on  a  nuiist  close  bultoiu,  Jissand  or  ashes, 
and  all'iwing  the  sun  to  strike  on  the  foliage  before  it  is  'tried  by  heat  and 
uir.  By  giving  the  plants  the  a.lvantugc  of  the  opposite  treatment  you  may 
sueoeL-d  in  luakiog  your  plants  all  right,  but  some  plauts  most  liuely  wil^ 
beat  you. 

CjU'SS-BRPhDiNG   Pelargoniums  ( ;.— Mr.  EieaLon  is  too  unwell  to- 

reply  to  your  (jueiies  ;it  present.  If  you  ii-ter  tj  ilie  indices  of  our  three 
last  volumes  you  will  find  a  niiss  of  mf'inuatiun  on  thy  subject,  and  the 
whole  is  epitomised  in  "The  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  published 
at  our  office. 

PiLLAR-ItosE  PnnsiNG  (.4  Foiir-yiars  Stcbscriber),'~Yo\i  may  cut  out 
some  of  the  very  gross  shoots  to  the  bottom,  and  luiive  the  others  .ib  thej^ 
are,  as  some  Kosea  flower  but  at  the  tips.  Yoiirs  planted  unly  la-^t  year  may 
be  encouraged  t-^  grow  until  they  occupy  their  allotted  space,  while  by 
cutting  out  some  o!  the  gross  shoots  thj  buttum  wiil  be  furnished. 

Budding  Koses  (Liem).  —  Use  worsted  string,  or  yarn  very  loosely 
twisted,  to  tic  on  the  buds,  and  tie  them  gently,  but  at  the  ^aule  time  sulti- 
ciently  firm  to  cb)se  the  opening.  Matting  or  .my  Ilaxtn  tie  banos  expand 
and  open  in  dry  weather  and  beao.ne  incunvenienily  tight  when  wet,  and 
are  consequently  not  so  good.  Articles  m  our  pcoviuus  Niuubcrs  have 
explained  this. 

Peach  Trees  Cracking  at  the  Collar.  (Idem)  .—Home  varieties  are 
prone  to  this,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  he  attended  with  any  bad  conse- 
quences, as  v/v  havo  seen  excellent  fruit  from  a  tree  whose  collar  was 
entirely  decayed,  except  a  sort  of  spiral  baud  that  united  the  top  with  the 
root,  if  the  top  be  healthy  tlie  stem  is  of  less  consequauce,  especially  in  an 
old  tree  Attend  to  the  in^tructiuns  given  by  Mr.  Fish  and  others  from 
time  to  time,  and  success  will  crown  your  efforts 

Slugs  Eating  Worms  ( irorecs/^r).— Slugs  will  resort  to  and  eat  anydead 
animal  matters.  The  live  worm  yon  saw  them  teediiig  upon  must  have 
been  weakened  by  disease  or  accident,  or  it  would  have  easily  writhed 
away. 

Names  of  Plants  (W.  0.).—  l,  Chorozema varium  ;  3,Berbcri8  Darwinii. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  plants  from  such  scraps  as  the  others  arc.  (.1.  A.). 
—1,  Aspleiiiu:n  ruttefulium;   2,  A.  spleudens. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


DOTTINGS  AT  DEVIZES. 

I  STENT  a  few  hours  at  the  Poultry  Show  lately  hclil  in  this 
town.  Few  towns  boast  so  convenient  a  sput  for  a  Show — 
light,  airy,  and  hitherto  suQiciently  large  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  a  capital  collection  of  poultry,  but  Game  was  pre- 
eminently at  the  head.  A  splendid  lot  of  birds  mutt  have  given 
the  Judge  some  little  trouble.  Even  with  the  arrungement  of 
cock  and  one  hen,  it  appears  difficult  to  satisfy  lhe?e  pugn«ciou8 
birds.  I  noticed  especially  that  Mr.  Fletcher's  beautilul  first- 
prize  Brown  Red  bird  treated  his  temporary  partner  in  a  shame- 
ful manner.  In  these  classes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mate 
some  greater  provision  against  battles  than  was  made  at  Devizes. 
A  piece  of  wood  5  or  6  inches  in  width  would  prevent  many 
squobbles  if  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  divisions.  It  was  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  indefatigable  Secretary. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  large  Kose-combed  Dorkings  prizetakere. 
Though  I  no  longer  breed  them,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
you  are  lU'ging  breeders  not  to  make  them  birds  of  feather.  In 
Spanish  an  accident  shifted  the  prizes.  The  third-prize  cock  of 
Mr.  Kodbard  was  very  nearly  blind  from  the  size  of  the  white 
face.  I  do  not  think  he  could  see  with  his  right  eye  !  In  some 
unnoticed  pens  the  trimmer  seemed  to  have  been  at  work  ! 

Cochins  were  few  but  good.  There  was  a  splendid  pen  of 
Whites,  and  the  Buff  single  cock  was  a  magnificent  bird. 

Some  ot  the  Brahmas  were  good  ;  but  it  is  quite  useless  foe 
breeders  to  show  a  pen  with  pea  and  single  combs.  Years  ago 
they  might  have  passed  muster,  now  they  must  be  uniform.  I 
think  I  should  have  reversed  the  judgment  in  the  single  cock 
class. 

Some  Malays  were  there,  most  conspicuous  by  their  ugliness. 
BantajES  were  first-rate,  and  mustered  iii  large  numbers  j  so, 
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also,  were  the  East  Indian  Ducks,  the  entries  of  which  were 
greater,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any  otliers ! 

The  sweepstakes  for  single  cocks  brought  some  good  birds, 
but  is  to  my  fancy  a  great  mistake,  and  gives  birds  a  value  they 
have  not  really  earned.  Three  classes  contained  only  two  birds 
•ach,  whilst  one,  the  Polish,  had  only  a  eingle  representative. 
It  appears  to  mo  a  far  better  plan  to  lot  the  cocks  entered  in  the 
other  classes  be  entered  in  a  sweepstakes  or  not,  according  to  the 
fancv  of  the  owners.  This  would  save  expense  to  the  owners 
in  carriage,  and  1  feel  certain  would  eiUl  to  flic  income  of  the 
Show,  by  bringing  a  greater  number  of  birds  into  competition. 
Whilst  "at  the  single  cocks,  I  muy  mention  that  some  of  the 
pens  in  which  they  were  shown  were  much  too  email.  I  allude 
especmlly  to  the  Brahmas  and  Malays,  which  could  barely  tui-n 
round.  This  not  only  injures  the  bird  in  constitution,  but 
often  so  damages  the  plumage  as  to  prevent  any  further  prize- 
taking  till  the  moult  is  over.  The  Committee  would  do  well  to 
alter  this;  and  if  they  jould  make  some  of  the  pens  for  tlie 
larger-framed  birds  more  commodious,  it  would  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Constant  attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  occupants  of 
pens.  It  struck  me  that  the  food  was  almost  too  plentiful ; 
there  certainly  was  no  lack  of  it.  The  prizes  were  paid  to  any 
winners  on  their  visiting  the  Show,  or  directly  after  by  post. 
Here  Devizes  sfts  a  very  gooil  example,  which  more  experienced 
shows  might  imitate.^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


DO  ACOENS  DISCOLOUR  EGGS? 

I  HATE  a  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  pullet  whicli  laid  in  De- 
cember last.  The  yolk  of  her  eggs  was  black.  I  have  two  other 
Silver-epangled  Hambnrgh  pullets  and  a  half-bred  pullet,  a 
cross  between  Spanish  and  Dorking,  which  began  to  lay  last 
month.  The  two  Hamburghs  also  lay  black  eggs.  The  half- 
bred  lays  eggs  of  their  natural  colour. 

I  have  other  half-bred  liens  which  laid  eggs  last  summer  and 
this  winter  of  their  natund  colour.  I  am  perplexed  to  find  that 
now  the  half-bred  pullet  (Spimish  and  Dorking)  is  laying  black- 
yolked  eggs  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  when  the  other  half-bred  hens 
lay  again,  their  egas  will  aUo  be  black-volked. 

The  ejgs  are  unsaleable,  and  we  do  not  relish  them  ourselves. 
If  you  can  give  me  any  information  as  to  cause,  or  if  it  is 
common  lor  fowls  to  lay  black-yolked  eggs,  I  shall  be  very 
thankful. 

I  began  to  keep  fowls  last  summer.  They  all  run  together 
with  a  hall-bred  young  cock  ;  they  have  a  large  park  and  wood 
to  run  over,  where  they  have  found,  and  do  now,  plenty  of 
acorns.  They  liave  eaten  a  few  holly  berries,  and  are  very  Ibnd 
of  the  ash-heap,  and  raw  potato  parings.  Besides  oaks  and 
hollies  thfic  are  a  great  many  Scotcli  fir  trees.  The  soil  is  sandy 
peat,  sandy  loam,  sand  rock,  and  gravel  walks.  I  feed  the  fowls 
once  a-ilay  with  whole  liarley,  and  occasionally  with  boiled 
potatoes,  Xhey  are  in  good  condition,  and  have  what  clear  water 
tbey  choose,  sleeping  in  a  hen-house  at  night. — H.  H.  D., 
Kent. 

[_VVe  cannot  answer  your  question.  We  have  fowls  that  run 
where  there  are  plenty  of  acorns,  but  we  never  see  them  pick 
one  up.  There  is  strong  colouring  matter  in  an  acorn,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  they  may  have  to  do  with  it.  Many  birds  lay  eggs 
that  have  a  dark  shade  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.] 


and  "  White,"  but  that  the  eggs  of  the  Blacks  can  bo  "  warranted 
from  pure  Uack-lrriged  birds  oii/i/  if  required  .'  "  It  is  more  than 
rumourrd  that  he  has  a  cross-breed,  and  it  would  be  very  ex- 
traordinary if  he  had  not. — OBaEEVKE. 


INSECT-FED  HENS. 

There  is  a  person  near  Preston  who  keeps  a  great  number  of 
hens,  and  every  day  feeds  them  on  some  kind  of  insect  that 
makes  them  lay — besides  meal.  I  believe  he  breeds  them  from 
some  old  cheese,  &c.  All  I  know  is  that  his  hens  lay  regularly 
in  the  winter.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  what  these 
insects  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  ? — W. 

[We  fancy  the  insect  on  which  the  fowls  are  fed  is  the  gentle, 
or  Uei'h-mBggot.  They  are  bred  in  immense  quantities  in  Ger- 
many for  this  purpose  ;  they  are  bred  in  pits,  under  glass,  and 
are  regularly  fed  and  attended  to.  They  will  make  your  fowls 
lay  ;  but  coupling  the  ohjectionable  nature  of  the  food  with  the 
fact  that  forced  laying'  spoUs  hens,  and  induces  prenaature 
decrepitude,  we  think  you  wUl  agree  with  us  that  "  Le  jm  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chmidelle,"] 


BLACK  BANTAMS  AT  DAELINGTON. 

Hattn(J  been  a  Bantam-breeder  in  my  time,  I  have  observed 
with  some  interest  the  controversy  in  your  paper  relative  to  the 
pen  shown  at  Darlington,  whicli  I  observed  had  the  cock's  legs 
washed,  and,  I  was  informed,  on  the  spot  "by  order  of  the  Judge, 
Mr.  Hewitt." 

Pure  black  legs  are,  amongst  other  things,  characteristic 
points  in  Black  Bantams — at  least,  so  I  have  always  under- 
stood ;  but  80  far  as  the  controversy  goes  (upon  which  I  do 
not  say  a  word,  but  have  my  opinion),  nothing  to  my  mind 
elucidates  Mr.  Enoch  Hutton'e  share  in  the  blame,  so  much 
ae  his  advertisement  in  your  Journal  of  February  3rd,  taken 
ia  oonjunclion  with  his  famous  letter  of  the  30th  December 
last,  in  which  he  says  the  legs  "  loere  natorally  a  good  dark 
colonr."  The  awful  mystery  seems  explained.  The  advertise-  I 
mentof  theSrd  inst  ,9avs,  not  alone  that  hehas"BlackBautam3"  ! 


YOUNG  PIGEONS  WITH   OVERGROWN 
MANDIBLE. 

I  HAVE  had  lately  a  number  of  my  young  Pigeons  with  their 
upper  mandible  overgrown  and  hooked  at  the  point.  I  out  one, 
but  whether  too  much  or  too  little  I  cannot  say,  it  seemed  rather 
to  encourage  its  growth. — J.  M.  C. 

[If  you  are  breeding  many  birds  with  this  deformity  the  fault 
lies  with  your  breeding-stock  ;  you  had  better  introduce  some 
fresh  blood,  mating  your  old  Pigeons  to  the  new  comers.  If  the 
deformity  is  slight,  a  lump  of  old  mortar  made  salt  by  soaking 
in  salt  and  water  will  keep  the  beaks  worn  down  at  the  points, 
as  they  will  constantly  be  used  in  pecking  it.] 


PHEASANT  AND  SILVER  PHEASANT  HYBRID. 

One  of  your  correspondents  doubts  my  assertion  respecting 
the  cross  between  the  common  Pheasant  and  the  Silvei'  Pheasant, 
Let  the  following  be  a  replv  to  his  doubt. 

A  gentleman  having  more  Silver  Pheasants  than  he  could  keep 
in  confinement,  turned  a  few  out  into  his  game-preserves.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  several  pied  or  mottled  birds  were 
seen  in  tlie  woods.  The  next  year  the  gamekeepers  often  met 
with  more  than  a  dozen  of  such  birds  at  a  time.  I  saw  some 
of  tliem,  and  they  had  a  strange  appearance  compared  with  the 
old  birds. 

Nine  years  since  at  Bretton  poultry  Show,  there  was  exhibited, 
in  a  pen  of  Guinea  Fowls,  a  hybrid  between  a  Black  Red  Game 
cock  and  a  Guinea  hen.  The  head  and  shoulders  and  hackle 
were  those  of  a  Game  pullet,  the  remainder  of  the  bird  was  likea 
common  Guinea  hen.  I  had  intended  making  some  (further 
inquiries  after  the  fowl,  hut  a  death  took  place  in  our  family  the 
day  after  the  Show.  The  bird  was  forgotten,  and  what  became 
of  It  afterwards  I  do  not  know.  About  the  same  time  at  another 
of  our  local  poultry  shows,  there  was  exhibited  a  pen  of  chickens 
the  produce  of  a  Bantam  hen  and  Red  Grouse,  these  1  did  not 
see. — S. 

INTERNAL  MOISTURE   IN   WOODEN   HIVES. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  know  of  some  plan  for  keeping  wooden 
hives  dry  from  internal  condensation,  as  in  cold  weather  I  find 
the  moisture  runs  from  their  mouths. — B.  W. 

[The  following  communication  from  "A  DETONSHraB  Bee- 
keeper" describes  a  new  mode  of  combating  this  difficulty. 
As,  however,  his  plan  appears  to  be  applicable  only  to  bar-hives 
and  frame-hives,  we  would  suggest,  that  in  ordinary  wooden 
boxes  with  fixed  crown-boards  nearly  the  same  result  might  be 
obtained  by  boring  a  row  of  holes  in  the  top,  with,  say,  a  three- 
quarfer-inch  bit,  as  near  the  back  of  the. hive  as  possible,  and 
covering  them  with  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc, 

"  Having  been  greatly  annoyed  in  former  years  by  the  injurious 
eflects  of  internal  moisture  in  wooden  hives,  and  objecting  to  the 
usual  plan  of  ventilating  through  a  central  aperture  as  likely  to 
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bo  detrimental  to  the  well-doing  of  the  young  brood,  I  have  this 
winter  tried  a  mode  of  ventilation  which  appears  to  have 
answered  admirably,  by  keeping  perfectly  dry  the  interior  of 
those  hives  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  whilst  breeding  seems 
in  no  way  to  have  been  affected  by  it. 

"My  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  wooden  frame  an  inch 
deep  and  of  the  same  internal  dimensions  as  the  hive  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied.  A  half-mch  slit  extending,  nearly  its  full  length, 
is  made  in  one  of  the  sides  and  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 
This  frame  is  inserted  between  the  hive  and  its  crown-board 
with  the  perforated  slit  at  the  back,  and  ventilates  the  whole 
hive  when  thus  applied  in  the  most  complete  manner  without 
producing  any  current  of  cold  air  which  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  brood.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience extends  at  present,  it  has  been  completely  successful 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  interior  of 
wooden  hives. — A  Devonshike  Bee-keepeb."] 


PEETILE  WOEKEES— WOODBUEY  UNICOMB 
HIVE. 

I  looked  at  my  two  artificial  Ligurians  on  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, In  No.  1,  which  I  think  has  had  no  queen,  and  which 
had  drones  when  I  last  looked,  I  again  saw  the  drones,  but 
no  queen  and  no  young  brood.  I  then  examined  No.  2,  and 
found  the  queen  had  begun  to  lay  eggs ;  a  piece  about  2  inches 
square  was  sealed-up,  others  were  in  the  grub  state,  and  there 
were  some  new-laid  eggs. 

I  did  not  look  at  the  old  hive ;  in  fact,  they  terrify  me,  as 
they  make  an  attack  whenever  I  go  near  them.  They  are  very 
strong.  I  will  let  No.  1  go  on  as  it  is.  Do  you  think  the  bees 
(if  it  really  is  tiie  workers  that  have  been  laying  the  eggs  pre- 
viously) will  begin  to  do  so  again  ? 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  glass  hive  for  enabling  one  to  see  all 
their  operations,  and  where  could  I  obtain  one  ?  Where  could 
I  procure  perforated  zinc,  which  would  allow  the  bees  to  pass 
through,  and  prevent  drones  and  queens  from  doing  so  ? 

In  taking  off  supers,  or,  in  fact,  doing  anything  to  bees,  1  find 
that  if  I  take  them  into  a  dark  room  with  only  a  candle  burning 
anything  can  be  done  to  them,  and  they  never  offer  to  fly,  if  first 
given  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  from  a  lighted  piece  of  cotton  rag.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  especially  in  winter,  as  it  can  be  done  any  day. 
X  did  mine  that  way  on  the  2nd.  I  do  not  think  mine  have 
any  chance  of  being  able  to  get  at  any  flowers  this  month.  It 
has  been  a  very  stormy  winter  all  through.  Last  night  (February 
4th)  we  had  a  perfect  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  with  loud 
peals  of  thunder. — Alex.  SHEiEEE,  Tester  Gardens. 

[It  would  really  appear  that  the  drone  eggs  in  No.  1  must 
have  been  laid  by  fertile  workers.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  resume  egg-laying  as  the  season 
advances.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend  continuing  the 
experiment,  which  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  we 
hope  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  our  able  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Lowe. 

The  hive  wliich  will  best  meet  your  requirements  is  the 
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in  which  you  can  readily  place  either  No.  1  or  any  of  your  stocks 
which  are  in  Woodbnry-hives.      It  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of 


comb  attached  to  bars;  and,  having  outside  Venetians,  or  sun- 
blinds,  instead  of  the  usual  opaque  shutters,  the  bees  work  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  and  therefore  continue  their  operations  un- 
disturbed when  subjected  to  examination  by  the  apiarian.  It 
was  a  hive  of  this  description  tenanted  by  Ligurians,  which 
excited  so  much  admiration  in  Messrs.  Neighbour's  stall  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  These  gentlemen  manufacture  and 
supply  them  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood 
employed,  and  the  degree  of  elaboration  required  in  their  work- 
mansliip. 

We  do  not  know  if  perforated  zino  is  manufactured  of  the 
description  you  require.  Any  ironmonger  would  probably  make 
the  inquiry  for  you.  The  perforations  should  be  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

We  have  often  operated  within  doors  when  compelled  to  do 
so  during  winter,  and  consider  it  the  best  mode  to  adopt  in  very 
cold  weather.] 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  BEE  SEASON. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bonner  the  celebrated  Scottish  apiarian, 
that  when  the  opening  spring  showed  the  first  farina-laden  bee 
enter  his  hives,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  joy  that  he  made 
the  day  on  which  this  occurred  a  regular  holiday,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  his  family  aiound  him  to  celebrate  over  a  glass 
of  his  home-brewed  "  metheglin,"  the  happy  event ;  and  to 
"  rejoice  with  him  and  his  faithful  servants  at  the  return  of  the 
salutiferous  season."  Some  of  our  modern  apiarians,  perhaps, 
will  smile  at  old  Bonner's  practice,  but  the  enthusiastic  can 
easily  appreciate  the  feelings  which  prompted  these  manifestations 
of  pleasure  on  such  an  occasion.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  combine  to  produce  such  kindred  emotions  in  all  of  us. 
The  opening  spring  is  a  cheerful  season.  It  is  emblematic  of 
youth,  of  promise,  of  hope.  The  long  night  of  winter  with  its 
gloom  and  its  darkness,  is  coming  to  a  close ;  and  spring,  full  of 
returning  life,  wakes  up  and  resuscitates  from  their  temporary 
slumbers  ten  thousand  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  existences. 
Already  the  sweet  little  snowdrop,  impatient  of  delay,  has  un- 
folded its  pure  white  charms,  and  the  crocus  in  some  localities 
begins  to  expand  its  gaudy  petals  ;  and  here  and  there  along 
our  garden-borders  may  be  seen  life  pushing  upwards  to  the 
light  of  heaven,  while  by  the  southern  wall,  and  tliroughout  the 
more  sheltered  grounds,  the  peeping  buds  of  green  proclaim  that 
youthful  nature  is  again  reanimating  each  but-recently-withered- 
looking  form,  with  signs  of  retui-ning  life.  Beast,  biid,  insect 
and  plant,  all  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  first  famt  forecasts  in  the 
season's  future ;  and  the  apiarian  is  not  the  last  to  hail  with 
joyous  welcome  the  evidences  of  all  this,  by  seeing  his  little 
favourites  shaking-off  the  dull  lethargy  of  a  long  repose,  and, 
bristling  with  renewed  life,  again  commence  the  busy  labours  of 
another  season. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  the  exact  periods  when  the  variously-situated  apiaries 
throughout  the  country  commenced  and  closed  the  operations 
of  the  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  difierences  in  point  of 
time  are  considerable,  arising  principally  from  varieties  of 
eUmate  in  the  respective  localities,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  nature  of  the  pasturage  afforded.  I  imagine  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  some  weeks  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  bees  in 
spring,  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  observe  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  notice  in  No.  97 
of  this  Journal,  that  so  early  as  the  29th  of  January  hia  hives 
were  described  as  being  in  full  activity,  and  that  pollen  was 
being  freely  carried  into  most  of  them.  Such  an  announce- 
ment as  this  strikes  us  northerners  with  astonishment,  and  shows 
the  advantageous  start  the  apiarians  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England  have  compared  even  with  those  situated  like  myself  in 
the  central  division  of  Scotland,  where  we  have  at  this  season  so 
much  cold,  wet,  and  wind  as  to  preclude  the  bees  altogetlier 
from  showing  themselves,  even  at  the  entrances  to  their  hives. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  winter  has  been  unusually  mild; 
the  thermometer  averaging  higlier  than  ordinary.  Notwitli- 
standing,  such  has  been  the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
extraordinary  winter — so  unusually  mild,  yet  withal  wet  and 
windy,  that  I  have  seldom  or  never  seen  a  season  so  unpropitious 
in  this  respect — that  in  my  apiary  at  least  the  bees  have  scarcely 
ever  been  permitted  to  venture  abroad,  but  have  been  kept  close 
prisoners  for  the  most  part,  I  should  say,  from  October  onwards 
to  the  present  time ;  and  there  is  not  yet  any  apparent  prospect 
of  a  change  to  the  better. 
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It  was  but  yesterday  (the  4th  February)  tliat  a  storm, 
the  nature  and  severity  of  which,  is  I  believe  unexampled  at 
this  season,  passed  over  Edinburgh  like  a  desolating  scourge. 
Fortunately  its  duration  wns  short — only  half  an  hour ;  but 
during  its  continuance,  the  raging  elements,  thunder,  lightning, 
rain  and  hnil,  waged  a  terrific  war,  inflicting  considerable  damage 
on  property  througliotit  the  city,  though  fortunately  unattended 
with  any  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life.  The  thunder  pealed 
forth  with  awful  voice ;  the  lightning  flashed  luridly  athwart  the 
opening  sky  with  its  broad  bright  streams  of  vivid  blue;  while 
the  rain  and  hail  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind,  blowing  a  perfect 
hurricane  from  the  west,  bellowed  and  roared  with  appalling 
fury.  The  scene  was  imposing  and  sublime  in  the  extreme. 
Such  an  electric  eonllict  seldom  occurs  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
and  though  wc  might  with  reason  have  expected  that  the  ex- 
traordinary weather  which  has  ruled  for  some  time  back  had  at 
last  reached  its  culminating-point,  yet  there  is  no  apparent 
prospect  of  a  speedy  change  in  its  peculiar  character. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  we  expect  to  see 
our  bees  begin  pollen-gathering  about  the  second  week  of 
February  ;  but  even  then  tliey  are  like  angels'  visits  "  few  and  far 
between,"  a  solitary  bee  being  seen  now  and  then  in  this  hive  or 
that,  entering  at  long  intervals.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  March  that 
we  can  say  that  our  hives  in  this  locality  can  be  said  to  be  in 
full  activity,  and  caiTying  pollen  freely,  and  to  liave  really 
commenced  the  labours  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  young  bees 
do  not  generally  appear  till  the  bcginin'ng  of  that  month. 

I  may  mention  that  the  earliest  date  I  ever  witnessed  pollen- 
laden  bees  enter  my  hives  was  on  the  28th  of  January,  1861,  and 
the  latest  date  on  December  ISth,  1857  ;  but  I  again  repeat  that 
pollen-gathering  is  not  actively  commenced  with  us,  even  in 
early  seasons,  tdl  about  the  beginning  of  March. — J.  Lotpe. 


NEED  THERE   BE   PEOFITLESS   BEES? 

"  T.,"  page  84,  may  be  assured  that  with  a  little  more  circum- 
spection his  bees  may  be  turned  to  a  far  better  account.  His 
wooden  house  should  be  closed  in  front,  with  the  exception  of 
some  outlets  for  his  bees.  They  ought  to  have  4  inches  space 
in  width,  and  1  inch,  or  rather  less,  in  height.  On  the  outer 
side  and  beneath  these  there  should  be  a  ledge  about  6  or  8  inches 
in  lengt'.i,  and  3  inches  in  breadth  for  the  bees  to  alight  on. 
This  landing-place  should  slope  a  little  in  front,  in  order  that 
rain  may  freely  run  off.  The  inner  side  of  this  outlet  for  the 
bees  should  be  perfectly  even  and  square  with  the  standing- 
board,  so  that  a  bee-box  or  any  kind  of  hive,  indeed,  may,  with 
0  little  contrivance,  be  exactly  adapted  to  it,  and  made  to  fit  so 
closely  that  not  a  single  bee  can  escape  at  the  junction  into  the 
house.  The  sides  of  the  house  should  be  well  closed,  and  the 
back  ought  to  have  folding-doors  that  may  open  and  close 
easily,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fit  so  perfectly  that  neither  aun  nor 
rain  can  penetrate. 

Supposing  that  this  house  has  been  formed  with  four  posts 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  building,  and  that  the  legs  of  the 
same  stand  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  these  leas  ought 
to  be  kept  constantly  immersed  in  pans  of  water,  formed  either 
of  lead,  iron,  or  zinc,  allowing  a  space  of  an  inch  or  2  inches 
between  the  latter  and  the  legs,  in  order  that  the  building  may 
be  kept  constantly  insulated.  The  great  object  of  this  insulation 
is  to  free  the  bees  entirely  from  the  approach  of  various  enemies, 
which  consume  the  honey  almost  as  fast  as  the  bees  can  collect 
it.  These  enemies  are  chiefly  ants,  millipedes,  earwigs,  and 
snails. 

I  have  adopted  this  plan  of  insulation  for  several  years,  and 
have  very  seldom  been  troubled  with  the  presence  either  of 
ants,  millipedes,  or  snails,  as  they  never  can  pass  the  watery 
moat  if  properly  attended  to.  The  latter  acts  as  a  complete 
barrier  to  them,  and  so  it  does,  generally  speaking,  to  earwigs ; 
but  these  latter,  bearing  the  motto  "  We  fly  by  night,"  now  and 
then  will  be  found  to  trespass,  and  a  single  oue  may  occasionally 
make  good  its  landing  in  the  fort,  and,  of  course,  require  speedy 
punishment.  I  wish  I  could  speak  as  effectually  of  means  of 
expelling  spiders.  These  adepts  in  cunning,  as  well  as  stratagem, 
overreach  all  my  endeavours  to  bar  them  out.  They  will  perse- 
vere in  gaining  a  footing  within  the  citadel,  and,  like  military 
sappers  and  miners,  carry  on  their  art  under  the  shade  of  night. 
Their  webs,  so  beautiful  to  look  on,  and  their  ingenuity  so  truly 
perfect  and  matlumatioal,  have  been  the  admiration  of  natu- 
TdUsts  of  all  ages,  and  their  adaption  of  means  to  the  end  so 


astonishing,  that  one  cannot  avoid  exclaiming.  How  great  is 
God  in  all  things  ! 

These  spiders  are  seldom  seen  during  the  day — they  hide 
themselves  in  some  small  crevice,  and  at  nightfall  spread  their 
nets  in  front  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  hives.  I  generally  visit 
my  hives  early  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  find  two  or  three 
of  my  dear  little  friends  prisoners  in  the  meshes  of  the  nets. 
Then  I  resolve  to  visit  them  again  at  nightfall,  and  perchance 
I  catch  the  delinquent  Jiagrante  tlelicfo,  and  do  not  spare 
him  ;  but  frequently  he  is  too  quick  for  me,  and  either  slips 
back  into  his  corner  or  crevice,  or  as  suddenly  drops  to  the 
ground  where,  under  the  shade  of  darkness,  he  contrives  to 
escape. 

There  Is  another  enemy  I  would  guard  "T."  against — namely, 
the  large  Tomtit  or  Ox-eye.  He  is  a  great  devourer  of  bees  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  he  is  easily  entrapped  with  a  piece 
of  fat ;  he  gerierally  has  a  companion,  and  both  are  readily  thus 
caught. 

I  have  said  enough  for  the  present  of  the  enemies  of  bees. 
I  will  now  turn  to  the  friendly  means  whereby  great  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  to  the  bees  in  spring.  Whenever  there  is  a 
garden  at  hand,  let  all  the  turnips  not  required  for  domestic 
use  remain  and  run  to  seed  ;  their  blossoms  will  afford  an 
abundance  of  farina — the  chief  pabulum  or  food  of  the  larva;  in 
the  cells.  Even  a  small  piece  of  ground  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  planting  a  few  dozen  turnips  purchased  at 
some  greengrocer's  stall,  with  a  portion  of  the  green  top  remain- 
ing on  them  ;  t!'-e=e  will  readily  slioot  into  large  stalks,  and 
every  head  will  bear  a  blossom  for  the  million  of  bees.  Crocuses 
and  snowdrops,  the  blossoms  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees, 
and  the  catkins  of  willows  and  nut  trees,  will  likewise  be 
available. 

And  lastly,  having  arranged  the  apiary  and  discussed  the 
various  foes  and  friends  of  bees,  let  me  advise  "T."  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Dean  &  Co.,  booksellers,  London,  and  procure  a  little 
book  on  the  entire  subject,  called  the  "English  Bee-keeper,"  by 
"  A  Country  CuEiXE,"  one  of  the  most  expert  and  intelligent 
apiarians  of  the  present  day.  Let  "T."  read  it  twice  over,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  reap  greater  pleasure  from  his  bees  ;  and  if 
he  profit  by  the  advice  therein  given,  he  will  be  able  to  treat 
his  wife  frequently  with  a  present  of  most  delicious  honeycomb 
— the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  things. — Apiabius,  JSast  Kent. 


NEW  BOOK. 


Popular  Scievcf  Sevisic.     Edited  hy  J.  Saimielson.     K.  Hard- 
wicke,  192,  Piccadilly.     Published  quarterly. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  who  think  it  desirable  to  make  all 
men  philosophers  ;  and  fortunately,  if  all  the  world  thought  it 
desirable,  the  world  would  fail  in  realising  its  desire,  for  there 
are  very  few  minds  capable  of  deep  research  or  profound  reason- 
ing, so  there  is  no  danger  of  our  grooms  poisoning  our  horses  in 
experiments  upon  a  universal  food,  nor  of  our  coaohmen  up- 
setting us  whilst  designing  practical  tests  of  a  carriage's  centre 
of  gravity.  But  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  place 
a  sixth  sense  within  the  reachof  every  one  who  chooses  to  acquire 
it,  by  popular  explanations  of  everyday  phenomena,  and  popular 
details  of  every  modern  discovery  as  it  occurs. 

Dr.  Paris's  little  volume  "  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science 
in  Earnest,"  is  just  the  book  we  would  put  into  a  boy's  hand, 
for  he  ought  to  know  "  why  "  his  kite  rises  from  the  ground, 
and  "  why  "  his  top  spins ;  and  every  one  is  all  the  more  respect- 
able and  respected  for  being  able  to  explain  "  why"  a  dew  appears 
upon  the  glass  in  a  room  and  upon  nothing  else ;  "  why "  ho 
prefers  putting  his  foot  upon  a  carpet  rather  than  on  a  stone 
floor  when  he  gets  out  of  a  bed  during  a  cold  morning ;  and 
"  why  "  his  razor  mows  off  his  beard  more  freely  when  it  is  hot 
than  when  it  is  cold. 

So  is  every  one  more  respectable  and  self-respected,  and  cer- 
tainly has  another  source  ol  pleasure  opened  to  him,  who  under- 
stands  the  discoveries  Science  is  everyday  revealing,  without  the 
labour,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  making  himself  a  master 
of  those  sciences.  Now,  "The  Popular  Science  Review  ''  is  just 
the  publication  to  impart  the  desired  information,  saving  the 
reader  from  the  labour  or  impossibility.  It  is  published  quarterly, 
and  in  an  amusing,  readable,  easily-understood  form,  keeps  one 
"read-up"  in  the  discoveries  of  the  day.  It  embraces  all  the 
sciences,  and  as  its  best  recommendation  we  will  give  a  few 
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extracts  beginniDg  with  one  from  "  The  Zoology  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion :  " — 

"lu  the  South  Australian  court  was  exhibited  the  Talegalla  fwith  a 
representation  of  its  nest),  another  of  those  characteristic  birda  with  which 
these  regions  abound.  Mr.  Gould,  who  visited  Australia  with  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  oinitholog:ist,  has  given  us  the  best  account  of  this 
bird,  and  places  it  anitng  the  Kasores  (or  domestic  fowl  tribe),  and  con- 
siders It  as  the  Australian  representative  of  the  Turkey,  wLich  it  equals 
in  size. 

"  The  Talecallas  are  eregarious  and  shy,  rapidly  running  through  the 
tangled  brushwood.  They  utter  a  loud  clucking  noise  as  they  stalk  about 
the  wood ;  and,  like  the  ruffed  Grouse  of  America,  when  perched  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  Ihey  will  sit  eompnpedly  to  be  shot  at  repeatedly  till  they 
are  all  brought  down.  The  most  wonderful  part,  however,  of  the  history 
of  this  bird  is  its  nest.  It  collects  together  a  great  heap  of  decaying  vege- 
tables as  the  place  of  deposit  of  its  eggs  ;  thus  making  a  hotbed,  ansing 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected  matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  the 
young  are  hatched.  Mr.  Gould  dcf;cribes  this  heap  as  the  result  of  several 
weeks'  collection  by  the  birds  previously  to  their  laying,  and  as  varying  in 
quantity  from  two  or  four  cartloads,  and  of  a  perfectly  pyramidal  form. 
It  appears  to  be  the  united  work  of  many  pairs  of  birds,  and  the  same  site 
is  used  by  them  for  several  successive  years.  The  Talegalla  uses  its  foot 
for  this  work,  and  when  sufficient  is  accumulated,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
about  a  foot  apart  from  each  other,  and  buried  about  2  feet  deep,  perfectly 
upright,  with  the  brge  end  upwards;  and  there  they  are  left,  as  in  an 
artificial  incubator,  till  they  are  hutched,  when,  it  appears,  ihat  the  chicks 
force  their  way  out  without  assistance.  The  natives  collect  as  many  as  a 
bushel  of  eggs  from  a  single  mound,  and  they  are  much  souglit  after  on 
account  of  iheir  delicious  flavour  and  large  size  (3J  by  2^  ins.).  These 
remarkable  statements  of  Mr.  Gould  have  all  been  verified  by  the  behaviour 
of  some  of  these  birds  kept  in  confinement  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  where  this  strange  method  of  incubation  has  been  observed 
in  every  particular." 

"The  Bower-birds  (PtQonorhynchus  holosericeus)  also  keep  up  the 
character  of  Australia  for  its  anomalous  productions.  These  bird?,  with  a 
plumage  resembling  black  satin,  are  allied  to  the  Crow,  and  .ire  most 
singularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  bowers  from  which  they  take  their 
name,  and  which  they  construct  as  follows  : — With  great  skill  andiiexterity 
they  weave  a  sort  of  arbour  of  twigs,  fixing  them  below  in  a  bed  ol  various 
materials,  and  decorating  their  promenade,  which  is  of  various  lengths, 
with  shells,  feathers,  and  other  ornamental  materials,  which  they  collect 
from  the  country  round.  This  bower  has  no  connection  with  their  nest, 
whi-^h  is  built  later,  but  serves  apparently  as  a  playground,  in  which  they 
sport,  and  play  at  hide-and-seek,  bo-peep,  and  a  variety  of  similar  amuse- 
ments, which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  have  found  their  way  into  bird 
life.  Their  bower  constantly  occupies  their  attention.  They  arrange  and 
re-arrange  the  materials  every  day,  placing  about  it  everything  within 
their  reach  which  may  by  any  means  serve  as  an  ornament  to  it.  The 
habits  of  these  birds  have  also  been  observed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens." 

From  the  botanical  portion  we  will  also  give  this  extract: — 

^*^  Hybrid  Flanis  returning  to  their  original  species. — M.  Naudin, 
having  fertilised  plants  o(  Datura  stramonium  with  others  of  D.  tatula, 
afterwurds  sowed  the  seeds  produced  by  this  union,  and  obtained  hybrids 
of  the  first  generation.  These  hybrids  were  isolated;  and  a  few  seeds 
coming  to  maturity,  they  were  sown  in  April,  13fi'2,  and  produced  twenty- 
two  plants  of  the  second  generation — viz.,  five  of  Datura  stramonium  in  all 
its  purity,  whose  fruits  ripened  and  came  to  maturity;  and  nine  typical 
plants  of  Datura  tatula.  The  remainder  were  more  or  less  of  a  hybrid 
character.  M.  Naudin  believes  that  this  third  generation  of  the  hybrids 
will  turn  completely  to  D.  tatula.  These  remarkable  facts,  which  demon- 
strate the  fact  of  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  fertile  hybrids,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  crossing  with  one  or  otiier  of  the  parent  species, 
appear  to  M.  Nandin  at  present  inexplicable. 

"  Acclimatisation  of  Japanese  Plants. — M.  Simon,  writing  from  Japan, 
continues  to  recommend  valuable  plants  for  introduction  into  the  Jardin 
d'AccUmatisation.  The  Hemp  Pulm  {Chamccrops  excelsa)  bears  a  tempe- 
rature of  10°  Fahrenheit,  requiring  no  particular  care.  The  sta'k  of  each 
leaf  is  covered  with  filaments  of  various  fineness,  of  which  the  coarsest 
are  used  for  ropes,  and  the  finer  for  nets.  Another  plant, he  speaks  of  is 
ihe  Soja,  ii  kind  of  Bean  used  by  the  Japanese  for  a  condiment,  and  a  very 
savoury  adjunct  to  almost  every  Jiipanese  dish. 

"  The  Sago  Palm.— Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  returned  laden  with  valuable 
information  from  his  Eastern  travels,  speaks  of  the  Sago  Palm  as  the  staff 
of  lile  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  He 
described  it  as  a  truly  extraordinary  sight  to  behold  a  whole  tree  trunk 
converted  into  human  food,  vtith  as  little  labour  as  is  required  to  convert 
corn  into  bread.  A  single  good  tree  will  produce  six  hundred  pounds  of 
sago  cakes;  and.  with  an  expenditure  of  ten  days'  labour,  a  man  may 
produce  food  sufficient  for  a  year's  consumption.  The  natural  result  is 
improvidence,  laziness,  degradation,  and  misery." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  "  Microscopical"  news : — 

*' I^etc  method  of  preparing  Algcfy  ^-c— Professor  Reinicke  recommends 
the  following  mixture  as  a  deiise,  non-drying  fluid,  which  prevents  the 
shrinking  of  soft  tissues— viz.,  alcohol  (9(i°),  3  parts;  water,  2  parts; 
glycerine,  1  part.  The  spirit  being  lighter  and  more  limpid  than  water, 
compensates  for  the  greater  density  of  the  glycerine.  The  preparation 
being  placed  on  the  glass  slide  in  a  drop  of' water,  another  drop  nl  the 
above  mixture  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  placed  aside,  secure  from  dust,  to 
evaporate  till  nearly  all  the  fluid  is  gone.  A  second  drop  is  ilien  added, 
and  80  on,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  non-drving  material  is  Utt  to 
cover  the  otject.  The  glass  cover  should  not  lie  put  on  until  alt  the 
evaporable  partis  gone.  In  this  way  M.  Ileinickeh;is  succeeded  in  ret;iiuing 
the  natural  form,  colour,  and  stnicture  nf  delicate  filamentous  Algte,  Fungi, 
and  animalcules;  and  objects  taken  in  the  act  of  fission,  conjugation,  &c,, 
remain  unchanged,  and  as  useful  as  living  subjects." 

We  have  many  more  extracts  marked  in  Mechanics,  Anatomy, 
ABtronomy,  Geology,  Photography,  &c.,  but  we  must  close  by 
statin^^  that  the  pages  of  this  Quarterly  contain  contributions 
from  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Capt,  Donnelly,  Cut'hbert  Colhngwaod,Har- 


land  Coultas,  Jabez  Hogg,  E.  B.  Truman,  J.  Breen,  Mrs.  Lan- 
kester  and  other  favourably- known  writers. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Caution.— Mr.  Ridgway,  Beswick  Lod^e,  has  obtained  some  Pigeons  of  a 
Coniish  lady,  and  she  cannot  obtain  the  money  for  them.  Another  con- 
signment of  birds  was  detained  bv  the  station-master  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Any  one  sending  birds  to  a  stranger,  especially  at  Manchester, 
without  prepayment,  seems  to  us  as  if  the  senders  were  willing  to  ran  tiie 
risk  of  being  cheated.    We  are  weary  of  giving  such  cautions. 

Ducks'  Eggs  Unfeutile  [J.  i/.).— Your  egg?  are  what  are  cil'.ed  clear 
eggs— i'.e-,  they  have  no  germ  of  life  in  them.  The  reason  why  they  do  not 
spoil  is,  tliat  there  is  no  development.  The  egg  is  not  susceptible  of 
change.  When  an  egg  is  sat  upon  for  a  time,  until  a  change  has  taken 
place,  and  there  has  been  a  beginning  o(  life,  and  from  some  cause  or  other 
it  is  then  neglected,  the  foetus  perishes  and  becomes  putrid.  The  egg  is 
either  addled  or  it  bursts  under  the  hen.  If  your  Ducks  have  no  pond, 
provide  one.     If  they  have  a  pond,  change  the  drake. 

Broody  Hen  {Nesci  Brown). — We  are  afraid  a  wilful  hen  must  have  her 
way.  All  you  cm  do  is  to  shut  her  up  in  sime  place  where  there  is  nothing 
but  the  bare  earth,  no  semblance  of  nest,  no  hay.  straw,  or  anything  of  the 
sort;  if  on  hard  gravel  so  raach  the  better.  Many  are  sadly  in  waniot 
broody  hens. 

DooKiNG  Cockerels  Fighting  {A.  R.  H.). — There  are  two  methode  ot 
overcoming  the  aitficuity  you  complain  of.  One  is,  to  let  the  birds  tight  it 
out.  Some  object  to  that.  Another  and  a  more  humane  plan  is  to  provide 
a  linen  bug,  or  an  old  pillow-case,  tie  it  on  a  long  rod,  and  when  the  birds 
are  sparring  at  each  other,  buffet  them  both  with  it.  Neither  the  iirst  nor 
the  stcond  trial  will  be  effectual  ;  but  if  you  will  persevere  for  a  time  they 
will  leave  off  ti>;hting.  If,  however,  the  youngest  cock  has  so  little  stomach 
for  the  fight  that  he  runs  instead  of  sparring,  buffet  the  older  one  as  he 
pursues  him.  If  you  have  two  yards,  try  to  malce  them  separate  walks  for 
a  time.  One  cock  would  answer  your  purpose  in  June,  but  you  must  have 
two  now.  If  every  other  plan  fail,  you  mu>t  let  the  birds  run  on  alternate 
days,  or  morning  and  afternoon  ;  but  it  is  bad  to  shut  up  a  bird. 

Selling  Pheasants  and  Pauthidges  (A  Yoitng  B f ginner).—Y om  can- 
not sell  game  of  any  kind,  either  dead  or  alive,  without  a  license,  and  thea 
only  during  the  seat^ons  determined  by  law.  Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants 
are  not  considered  game,  and  may  be  sold  by  any  one  and  at  any  time. 

White  Spanish  Fowls  {11.  C)— We  have  never  believed  the  White 
Spani^h  were  a  pure  and  distinct  breed.  We  believe  them  to  he  a  sport. 
We  have  a  hen  this  year  has  moulted  nearly  white.  The  faces  should  be 
white. 

Catarrh  in  fowls  (Constant  Subscribe?'). — Give  your  fowls  plenty  of 
bread  steeped  in  strong  beer.  They  are  suffering  from  cold,  and  the  effect 
of  long-continued  wet. 

Swollen  Rump  Gland  (Kenton). — It  is  common  in  old  birds  for  the  oil- 
gland  to  become  hard  and  ossified,  as  it  were.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  in 
an  old  bird.  In  a  young  one  it  is  often  only  a  temporary  malady,  and  is 
cured  by  opening  the  top  of  the  conduit.  Cochin-Cliina  hens  lay  as  well 
after  as.  during  the  first  year.  They  do  not  lay  so  early.  Hens  never  Uy 
so  early  as  pullets. 

Bird  Prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (W.  ^.)— There  are  many  points 
to  be  considered  in  such  awards;  and,  even  if  we  differed  from  the  Judges 
in  opinion,  yet,  as  there  is  no  suspicion  of  unfairness,  no  benefit  could  result 
from  adverse  criticism. 

Bird  Stuffing  (J.  Hodson). — We  cannot  spare  space  for  the  details,  and 
we  recommend  you  to  buy  Mrs.  Lee's  iitile  volume,  entitled  "  Taxidermy,'* 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 

Purchasing  Bkes  (C.  J.  T.). — There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
superiority  ot  the  Ligurian  species  of  hont'y  bee,  which  jou  may  obtain  by 
applying  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Jladford,  Exeter.  The  common 
species  you  may  probably  be  abie  to  buy  from  some  of  the  cottage  bee- 
keepers m  your  own  neighbourhood.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to  pur- 
chase. Prices  vary  much  in  different  locahtic-j,  but  we  should  consider 
205,  to  ZOs.  a  reasonable  price  for  a  good  stock  at  this  season. 

Dzir.RzoN  (X.J.— The  name  of  this  distinguisiied  apiarian  is  pronounced 
Tseertson. 

Bee-keeping  (A  Subscriber). — You  cannot  do  better  than  purchase 
'*  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many"  (free  by  post  from  this  office  foi  od.),  and 
adopt  Payne's  improved  cottagc-liive  as  therein  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  it  made  a  little  deeper  (say  8  or  9  inches  instead  of  7) 
than  recommended  by  the  author.  We  should  advise  you  to  lay  out  20s, 
or  30a'.  in  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of  prime  swarms  in  May,  a  t^imilar  sum 
in  hives,  &c.,  and  keep  the  balance  for  the  possible  purchase  of  .>ugar  for 
feeiiiig  or  other  contingencies.  You  may  also  detivc  much  information 
from  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  articles,  "How  I  became  an  Oxfordshire 
Bee-UeepcM-,"  from  the  pen  of  oar  esteemed  con"e?pondent  *'  Upwards 
AND  OswAUDS,"  which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  ot  our  new  series,  and 
may  safely  adopt  h.s  modification  of  Mr.  Payne's  hive  if  you  prefer  it. 

Catching  Field  Mice  (.An  Old  Subscriber). — The  Uoles  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Brent  may  be  baited  with  peas,  wheat,  acorns,  or  any  seeds  which  such 
mice  feed  upon. 

Wright  of  Hat  in  a  Cdbic  Yard  (A.  3).— It  varies  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  stack  so  much  that  ia  some  stacks  lii  cubic  yards  are 
required  to  be  cut  tor  a  ton  of  hay,  and  in  other  larger  and  older  stacks 
only  8  cubic  yardi?.  From  what  ym  Ktate  we  conclude  yours  is  of  the 
latter  description,  for  if  8  ciibic  yards  ^^old  a  ton,  then  1  cubic  yard  would 
yield  20  stones  ot  lilb.  to  the  stone,  the  quantity  your  men  obtained. 

TEEraEJL  I'nps  (A  Cony.t-int  Reader.) — The  progeny  resulting  from  breed- 
ing iu-nnd-in  are  always  weakly  and  liable  to  disease  and  dcfoniiity.  It  is 
certainly  possible  so  to  breed  as  you  are  doing,  for  the  toy  terriers  are  all 
FO  rHi-^ed.  If  the  loss  of  batr  cau  be  repaired  by  medicine,  it  will  he  by  tke 
following  ointment  rubbed-in  until  dry,  lefc  on>  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
to  be  washed  off  with  ^oap  and  water,  and  .^  fresh  dressing  given.  Train 
oil,  half  a  pint ;  black  sulphur,  1  oz.  ;  white  hellebore  powder,  half  an 
ounce:  oil  of  tar,  half  an  ounce.    Mix. 
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Mkteoholoot  OP  ihb  Wkkk.— At  rhiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  49.1°  and  31  9°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68',  occurred  on  the  9lh,  m  1826 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  U  , 
on  the  4tli,  in  1852.    During  the  period  169  days  were  fine,  and  on  83  rain  fclL 


APEICOT  MANAGEMENT. 

NOWING  that, 
with  the  ex- 
ception of  the 
Fig,  there  is 
none  of  our  or- 
dinarily -  culti- 
vated fruits  so 
little  under  the 
command  of 
the  gardener  as 
the  Apricot,  I 
confess  to  some 
misgivings  in  commeucing  an  article  on  its  management. 
True,  we  often  see  Apricots  do  well,  and  sometimes 
remarkably  .so  ;  but  their  success  is  often  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  than  to  any 
particular  manipulation  to  which  they  have  been  subject, 
and  it  may  be  very  gravely  asked  (as  will  be  done  here- 
after), if  their  fruitfuluess  in  some  places  is  not  rather  in 
spite  of  the  treatment  they  receive,  than  in  consequence 
of  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  assuming  more  than  many  will 
admit;  but,  let  us  first  consider  the  natural  habits  of  the 
tree,  its  likings  and  dislikings,  and  other  features  about 
it,  the  study  of  which  will,  perhaps,  bring  more  converts 
to  my  opinion  than  any  reasoning. 

I  believe  the  native  country  of  the  Apricot  to  be  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and.  most  likely,  many 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
it  may  bo  said  to  be  naturalised  in  a  latitude  several 
degrees  farther  south  than  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  we  are  also  told  that  travellers  rarely 
find  a  good  Apricot  in  Italy.  This  is  very  likelj'  the  case, 
although  that  country  may  be  in  the  same  parallel  with 
the  one  where  the  Apricot  is  found  in  such  perfection 
and  profusion.  Other  circumstances  besides  latitude, 
determine  the  growth  of  plants.  The  Sugar  Cane  is  on 
the  same  degree  of  latitude  with  that  of  perpetual  snow 
in  India,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  Apricot  not  thriving  so  well  on  the  warm 
plains  of  Italy,  as  it  does  on  the  elevated  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  mountain  chains  that  stretch  eastward 
from  them.  Thus,  also,  tlie  Grapes  of  southern  Europe, 
and  of  the  upper  Ehine,  do  not  flourish  in  the  hot  plains 
of  Western  Africa  or  of  India. 

The  Apricot  flourishes  and  attains  the  proportions  of  a 
fair-sized  timber  tree  in  Armenia.  From  the  snow-capt 
summits  of  that  country's  mountains  cold  streams  are 
constantly  descending,  cooling  in  their  descent  the  earth 
and  its  vegetation,  the  Apricot  meeting  the  cold  current 
about  half  way  down  the  mountains'  sides  ;  and  that  there 
is  something  in  the  air  of  those  elevated  regions  which 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Apricot  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  that  we  have  no  mode  of  imitating  this  highly 
rarified  air  is  equally  clear. 

One  cause  of  our  want  of  success  in  Apricot  culture  is 
thus  revealed ;  and  if  we  want  an  analogy  for  it,  let  us 
look  to  many  of  the  Sikkira  and  Bhotan  Khododeudrons, 
Kg.  101.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Series. 


which  seem  unwilling  to  thrive  under  the  ordinary 
management  they  have  received  in  our  glass  structures  ; 
and  what  else  can  account  for  their  failure  but  the  dif- 
ference between  our  heavy,  dull  atmosphere,  and  the 
light,  highly  rarified  air  which  surrounds  them  iu  their 
native  habitats  'r' 

That  strong  currents  of  air  are  continually  traversing 
the  hilly  defiles  of  the  Apricot  country,  is  testified  by 
the  travellers  that  have  experienced  them ;  and  the 
gradual  transitions  from  extreme  cold  to  extreme  heat  are 
also  what  they  arc  often  strangers  to  against  a  wall  in 
England,  and  have,  perhaps,  a  little  to  do  with  failure. 
Soil  has  no  little  influence  over  success ;  but  we  have 
greater  facilities  for  adapting  this  than  we  have  for  con- 
trolling the  atmosphere,  so  that  to  the  latter  want  of 
control  I  attribute  our  general  want  of  success. 

I  would  hero  inquire.  Is  the  Apricot  ever  found  in 
good  condition  near  the  scacoast?  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  given  my  opinion  that  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine are  particularly  at  home  in  such  places,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  many  hardy  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  I  ever  saw  the  Apricot  in  good  condition 
there,  and  if  it  be  so,  there  is  another  reason  why  atmo- 
spheric influences  have  much  to  do  with  success.  The 
keen  mountain  air  is  widely  difl'erent  from  that  on  the 
beach.  If  this  be  allowed,  wo  will  take  another  reason 
why  Apricot  trees  are  so  often  either  unfruitful  or  so 
unsatisfactory. 

The  experienced  plantsman  of  the  present  day  knows 
full  well  that  no  amount  of  skill  on  his  part  can  make  all 
his  plants  have  the  nice  bushy  appearance  that  some 
have.  No  amount  of  cutting,  however  well  done,  can 
make  the  Poinsettia  or  the  Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora  such 
nice  bushy  plants  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  many  others. 
The  knife  may  be  used  until  the  plant  perishes  under  the 
punishment,  and  yet  without  becoming  what  the  pruner  ' 
makes  the  others.  So,  iu  like  manner,  the  Apricot  is,  in 
many  cases,  ruined  by  the  knife,  for,  like  the  Cherry, 
Portugal  Laurel,  and  some  other  things,  it  will  live  and 
endure  such  mutilations  as  go  by  the  name  of  prunings  ; 
yet  its  doing  so  is  due  to  other  favourable  circumstances 
that  prevent  its  dying  rather  than  to  the  pruning  (so 
called)  suiting  it.  I  admit  that,  planted  against  a  wall, 
this  cutting  to  shape  cannot  be  done  without ;  but  it  is 
owing  to  this  cutting  that  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
BO  many  branches  dying  ofi",  as  well  as  the  gumming, 
cankering,  and  other  diseases  which  follow,  or  rather 
precede  the  sudden  throwing-olT  of  branches  so  com- 
monly met  with.  Observe  that  I  do  not  attribute  those 
sudden  paralytic  affections  entirely  to  the  knife,  but 
to  that  cause  in  conjunction  with  others. 

I  am  far  from  certain  that  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  the  age  and  worn-out  constitution  of  many  of  the 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  may  be  a  cause  of  failure. 
But  as  old  varieties  of  Apples  have  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  healthy,  why  should  not  Apricots  be  liable  to  the 
same  fatality  ?  To  those  intending  to  plant,  I  would  say, 
By  all  means  try  the  new  kinds,  if  they  are  recommended 
with  confidence  "by  those  who  have  grown  them  ;  but  some 
No.  753.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Seeies. 
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old  favourite  names  are  eo  tempting  tliat  we  are  liable  to  prefer 
them  rather  than  risk  accepting  a  stranger  wliose  antecedents 
are  unknown. 

Let  U3  now  turn  to  the  causes  most  likely  to  produce  good 
results  amongst  us,  and  examine  into  the  conditions  in  which 
Apricot  trees  are  really  found  to  do  well. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  soil  as  one  of  the  main  ad- 
juncts to  success.  Naturally,  the  tree  grows  in  the  stiif,  moist 
earth  of  mountain  regions;  in  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention 
that  the  hest  wall  of  Apricots  I  know  of  is  at  Lord  Verulam's, 
in  Herts,  Mr.  Bogue,  the  intelligent  gardener  there,  telling  me 
that  although  they  did  remarkably  well,  he  has  never  been  bo 
successful  with  Peaches — in  fact,  Peach  trees  had  done  very 
badly.  The  soil  there  is  a  stiff  loam  retentiTc  of  water,  and  the 
situation  an  elevated  one  for  the  district.  The  trees  were  trained 
in  the  ordinary  fan-shape,  and  did  well,  producing  fruit  in  all 
seasons,  excepting  those  adverse  ones,  when  other  causes  of 
failure  might  be  traced.  The  aspect,  I  believe,  was  an  eastern 
one,  but  some  on  an  opposite  aspect  did  well  also,  while  no 
aspect  seemed  to  coax  the  Peach  into  a  like  healthy,  good- 
bearing  condition. 

In  contrast  with  this  we  now  and  then  find  the  Apricot  do 
very  well  against  the  end  of  a  cottage,  but  certainly  more  gene- 
rally so  when  the  ground  is  not  too  light. 

I  once  met  with  an  Apricot  tree  planted  against  the  sunny 
eide  of  a  low  miserable-looking  cottage  on  a  common,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  some  attempt  had  been  made  when  it 
was  young  to  confine  it  to  the  wall,  and  possibly  some  perse- 
vering knifeman  would  have  kept  it  there  as  long  as  it  lived  ; 
but  whether  from  neglect,  cliange  of  occupants,  or  other  cause, 
the  tree  had  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  and  quickly 
was  not  only  above  the  eaves,  but  reached  above  the  chinmey-top. 
The  growth  was  not  without  fruit  either,  for  I  was  told  it  pro- 
duced good  crops  in  most  years,  but  that  the  fruit  was  smaller 
than  the  same  kind  against  walls.  The  situation  was  anything 
but  an  inviting  one.  A  bleak  waste  was  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
no  shelter  of  any  kind  near  ;  and  as  excellent  bricks  were  made 
a  very  short  distance  off,  the  character  of  the  soil  may  be  thence 
understood. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  a  situation  like  that,  with  shelter  from 
cold  biting  winds  at  soma  little  distance,  the  Apricot  might  be 
grown  to  tolerable  perfection  as  an  open  standard,  without 
any  of  the  pruning  or  treatment  which  has  advanced  into 
the  character  of  a  science  with  other  trees.  I  believe  there  are 
some  orchards  so  planted  with  Apricots  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
numerous,  and  none  have  come  under  my  notice. 

As  to  the  position  for  tlie  Apricot  in  the  gardens  of  those  oc- 
cupying favourable  positions  in  the  south  of  England,  I  believe 
a  north  wall  is  not  at  all  an  unsuitable  situation.  This  is  more 
especially  advisable  in  dry  situations,  and  where  the  soil  differs 
widely  from  that  recommended  as  the  favourite  one  for  the 
Apricot.  That  a  south  aspect  is  not  required  by  this  fruit  in 
places  south  of  the  Thames  I  firmly  believe. 

Other  considerations  as  well  as  aspect  operate  on  the  result ; 
but  so  long  as  pruning  must  bo  done  we  must  expect  the  un- 
certainty now  so  common,  and  against  walls  trees  must  be 
pruned.  Wliether  doing  this  operation  entirely  in  summer,  as 
with  the  Fig,  may  produce  the  best  result  is  more  than  I  can 
say  ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  who 
may  have  had  more  experience  in  summer-pruning  only.  My 
own  practice,  like  that  of  many  others,  has  united  summer  and 
winter  pruning. 

Of  the  Apricot  as  a  house  fruit  I  have  but  little  hopes.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it  tried  was  in  1829,  and  that  was  a  failm-e. 
Now  and  then  atlempts  to  work  it  on  the  Peacli  under  glass 
have  been  tried  at  various  times  at  places  where  I  have  been, 
but  with  no  better  result ;  and  the  recent  failure  to  grow  it  in 
an  orchard-house,  recorded  in  this  Journal,  is  a  confirmation  of 
my  views— that  a  tree  occupying  so  elevated  a  position,  and 
exposed  to  the  never-ceasing  currents  of  air  passing  through 
its  branches,  can  hardly  submit  to  the  oramped-up  condition 
of  both  top  and  root  it  is  subjected  to  while  in  an  orchard- 
house. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  Apricot  tree  dis- 
likes a  confined  air,  a  light  soil,  and  a  knife ;  and  that  its  blossoms 
are  amongst  the  hardiest  we  have  ;  but  that  the  young  fruit, 
long  after  being  set,  and,  in  fact,  swelling,  is  habla  not  only  to 
injm-y  but  destruction  from  frost  is  also  certain.  Shelters,  there- 
fore, that  will  take  off  and  put  on  are  better  than  stationary 
shijltcrs  for  protecting  this  tree  in  spring ;    and  these  shelters 


ought  not  to  be  too  early  removed,  as  our  late  frosts  must  be 
very  hurtful  to  a  tree  so  forward  as  the  Apricot  is  by  the  Ist  of 
May.  J.  EoBsoir. 


THE  KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
FIRST  SPRING   SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  and,  the  weather  having 
proved  extremely  fine,  there  was  a  tolerably  good  attendance  of 
visitors,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  concurrence  of  a 
levee  on  the  same  day. 

The  place  selected  for  the  Exhibition  was,  on  this  occasion, 
the  portion  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Internationul  Exhibition 
building  formerly  occupied  as  M.  Veillard's  relreshment-room, 
along  each  side  of  which  were  arranged  masses  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  forced  flowers,  making  a  very  effective 
display  considering  the  early  period  of  the  year. 

Class  1  was  for  12  distinct  kinds  of  Hyacinths  and  for  nur- 
serymen only.  Here  there  were  but  two  competitors — Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross  ;  and  the  collections  of  both,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other 
classes,  were  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  these  gentlemen 
enjoy.  Messrs.  Cutbush  took  the  first  prize,  the  sorts  being 
Double  Blue,  Garrick ;  Single  Eeds,  Macaulay,  Prinoesse 
Clothilde,  pink  striped,  and  Von  Schiller ;  Single  Whites, 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Mirandoline,  and  Snowball,  with  very 
large  finely-formed  bells ;  Smgle  Blues,  Baron  von  Tuyll  and 
Grand  Liias ;  Single  Black,  General  Haveloek ;  and  Single 
Yellow,  Ida. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  was  second,  had  Single  Reds,  Howard, 
Princesse  Clothilde,  and  Solfaterre,  the  latter  very  fine ;  Single 
Wliites,  Grandeur  a,  Merveille  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
Single  Blues,  Baron  von  Tuyll,  Chailes  Dickens,  Grand  Lilas, 
Marie,  and  Mimosa;  Single  Black,  General  Haveloek;  and 
Double  Red,  Lord  Wellington. 

In  the  next  class,  12  Hyacinths  of  six  kinds,  the  prizes 
were  offered  by  Mr.  James  Cutbush  ;  and  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to 
W.  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  first  with  Single  Blues, 
Baron  von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Grand  Lilas ;  Single 
Reds,  Madame  Hodgson,  Von  Schiller,  Princesse  Clothilde,  La 
Dame  du  Lac,  and  Howard  ;  Single  Wliites,  Mont  Blanc,  Alba 
Maxima,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille  ;  and  Double  Blue,  Garrick. 
This  collection  included  several  very  fine  spikes,  and  the  bells 
were  large  without  being  too  loostly  arranged  on  the  stem. 

The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  East  Barnet,  who  had  also  some  large  and  well- 
grown  flowers.  This  collection  consisted  of  Single  Reds,  Cosmos, 
La  Dame  du  Lac,  and  Macaulay  ;  Single  Blues,  Couronne  do 
Celle,  Orondates,  and  Mimosa;  Single  Whites,  Mont  Blanc  and 
Grandeur  h  Merveille  ;  Double  Blues,  Garrick,  Laurens  Koster, 
and  Van  Speyk  ;  and  Double  Bed,  Duke  of  WtUington. 

The  Tulips  formed  a  most  brilliant  display,  especially  the 
collection  of  50  shown  by  Blr.  Cutbush  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Class,  and  for  which  ho  received  a  first  prize.  He  likewise 
obtained  a  similar  award  in  Class  3,  which  was  for  12  pots 
of  six  kinds.  Those  which  he  exhibited  here  were  Vermiliou 
Brilliant,  Rouge  Luisante,  Couleur  Cardinal,  Keizerkroon, 
yellow  and  red  ;  Proserpine,  a  rich  rose ;  and  Fabiola,  rosy 
violet  and  white.  The  only  other  exhibitor  was  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
who  had  likewise  a  very  fine  display,  which  well  deserved  the 
second  prize  which  was  awarded  for  it.  Among  the  kinds  which 
he  exhibited  were  Keizerkroon,  Cotigny,  Le  Matelas  (a  fine  deep 
rose),  Bakhuizen,  and  Picter  d'Hooge. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  for  12  pots  of  four  kinds,  Mr.  Young, 
gardener  to  W.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  first  with  some 
fine  pots  of  Tournesol,  Standard  Royal,  Scarlet  DucVanThol, 
and  White  Pottebakker.  Mr.  Carr,  who  was  second,  had  the 
same  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  Couleur  Cardinal  instead  of 
Standard  Royal ;  and  Mr.  Blogg,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gasiot,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common,  was  third  with  Gloria  Soils,  White  Potte- 
bakker, Royal  Standard,  and  Tournesol. 

Collections  of  Crocuses  were  shown  in  Class  5  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  <fc  Son  and  Mr.  W.  Paul.  The  former  received  the  first, 
the  latter  the  second  prize  ;  and  in  each  ease  the  competitor 
made  an  extensive  and  very  attractive  display.  Among  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  flowers  were  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Lina,  and  Calypso,  white  ; 
New  Giant,  yellow  ;  Sulphureus ;  and  a  great  variety  of  blue, 
lilac,  purple,  and  striped  kinds,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  David 
Bizzio,  Prince  Albert,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Majesteuse,  Lilaceus 
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Superbus,  Albion,  A'orsicolor,  &c.  Mr.  Paul  had  David  Rizzio, 
Sir  Walter  Seott,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Argus,  Prince  Albert, 
llario  d'Ecosse,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Largo  Ifeliow,  Albion,  Amazon, 
and  Arabella. 

The  only  other  oolleotion  of  Crocuses  was  in  the  Amateurs' 
Class,  which  was  limited  to  12  pots,  and  this  came  from  Mr. 
Blo'p;,  wlio  had  fine  examples  of  David  Rizzio,  Prince  Albert, 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord  Palmereton,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Albion,  and 
Mammolh. 

Of  Forced  Flowers  a  fine  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Veitcli, 
comprising  Indian  Azaleas  covered  with  bloom,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Wistaria  sinensis,  double-flowering  Peacli,  Persian 
Lilac,  Dieljtra  spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  AmarvHis,  a  small 
Orange  tree,  a  white  Ribes,  Rhododendron  fragruns,  and  some 
Hyacinths. 

Jlessrs.  Cutbash's  collection,  which  won  tlie  second  prize, 
contained  several  very  nice  Azaleas  and  Fpacrises — hhododen- 
dron  catawbicnse,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Persian  Lilac,  Polygonatum 
multitlorum,  Dielytra,  Amaryllis,  Tournesol  andKexEubrorum 
Tulips. 

No  collections  of  Forced  Flowers  were  exhibited  by  amateurs  ; 
and  in  the  classes  for  Amaryllis,  Epaciises,  Acacias,  and  Gera- 
niums, there  was  likewise  no  competition. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  exluLited  by  Messrs.  Veitcb,  and 
Mr.  Salter,  of  Uaminersmitli,  who  stood  respectively  first  and 
second  ;  ami  oi  Chinese  Primulas  tliere  were  several  collections, 
the  prizes  goinc;  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  Mr.  Blogg,  and  Mr.  Cutbush, 
who  also  received  a  second  for  double  Primroses. 

Ill  the  Miscellaneous  Class,  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  for  collections  of  50  Hyacinths. 
These  occupied  a  stage  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  as  specimens  of  culture  were  well  worthy  of  the  distinction 
■which  they  received.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  collection  of  50  Tulips,  which  afforded  a  most 
brilliant  display,  red  and  yellow  being  the  predo&iinant  colours. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties : — Alba 
regalis,  Belle  Alliance,  Berangaria,  BizarJ  Pronkert,  Cardinal, 
Cardinal's  Gfeld,  Ceiise  Primo,  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Gouronne 
Pourpre,  Cramuisie,  Duchesso  de  Parma,  Due  d'Aremberg, 
Due  d'Holstein,  Kpaminondas,  Grootmeester,  Marquis  de  Wes- 
senrode.  Monument,  Rouge  Luisaute,  Superintendent,  Standard 
Eoyai,  and  Yellow  Prince. 

Prom  Messrs.  Veitch  came  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
flowering  plants,  which  consisted  of  Azaleas  of  various  kinds, 
handsoQie  uushes  of  Eriostemon  neriifolium  and  deneifolium,  a 
fine  Cypripediura  villosum,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Ama- 
ryllises, Boronia  pinnata,  Chorozema  ilicifolia,  a  beautiful  little 
Rhododendron  javanicum,  and  some  other  plants.  To  this  a 
first  prize  was  also  given  ;  and  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  was  awarded 
a  second  for  a  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  among  which 
were  Hippomane  longifolia,  Cordyline  indivisa,  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghami  g'auci,  Dracaena  gracilis,  a  fine  plant  of  Cibotium 
princeps,  the  curious  Agave  lilifcra,  Anthurium  leuconervum, 
and  other  interesting  plants. 

Equal  third  prizes  were  given  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich  :  to  the  former  for  a  box  of  beauti- 
ful cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  and  to  the  latter  for  six  stove  plants, 
consisting  of  Croton  variegatum,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  Cya- 
nophyllum  speciosum,  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  Splia;- 
TOBtema  marmorata,  and  Piatycerium  grande.  The  same  firm 
also  contributed  greenhouse  plants,  a  miseellaneous  collection 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  the  pretty  Erioenema  marmorea, 
Hemerocallis  elegans  folds  variegatis,  the  hali-green  half-white 
leaves  of  which  showed  to  great  advantai^e  ;  also,  several  varieties 
of  Cyclamens ;  and  Mr.  Todman  !iad  an  extra  prize  for  three 
fine  pots  of  Rosea — Madame  Willermoz,  Geant  des  Batailles, 
and  Jules  Margottin. 

A  box  of  the  lovely  rosy  purple  bracts  of  Bougainvillaja 
speoiosa  came  from  Mr.  Walnwrigbt,  gardener  to  W,  C.  Thorn- 
hill,  Esq.,  Kettering,  and  excited  much  admiration  on  the  part 
of  the  ladits.  Some  beautifully  executed  artificial  llowers  were 
also  exhibited  by  Mrs.  James  Stoddart,  of  Victoria  Station, 
Pimlico.  These  are  formed  of  the  delicate  Chinese  rice-paper, 
and  represented  willx  wonderful  accuracy  the  flowers  from  which 
they  are  copied.  On  the  present  occasion  they  were  arranged 
on  opaque  glass  stands  as  dinner-table  decorations,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stand  being  filled  with  Roses,  Camellias,  &c., 
whilst  Convolvulus  or  Ferns  twined  round  the  base  and  stem, 
the  whole  having  a  light  and  elegant  appearance. 


Floral  Committi!E.— A  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
held  in  the  mornine,  and  the  plants  brought  forward  for  their 
consideration  formed  apartot  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Bull,  of  Clielsea,  had  Trichomoncs  anceps,  a  very  hand- 
some species,  for  which  he  received  a  first-class  certificate; 
and  a  similar  award  was  given  for  Yucca  lineal  a  lutca,  the  foliage 
of  which  was  dark  green,  with  a  broad  yellow  band  running 
down  the  centre  of  each  leaf.  Yucca  Stokesii  had  leaves  with 
yellowish-white  variegations,  but  its  appearance  was  not  hand- 
some. In  Yucca  quadricolor  was  anotiicr  variegated  kind  ;  the 
leaves  were  striped  with  red  at  the  base,  becoming  yellow  to- 
wards tlie  point,  and  white  in  the  old  leaves. 

Mr.  Bull  had  also  Ancectochilus  arpyricus,  the  lanceolate  leaves 
of  which  are  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  silvery  band  of  a  sinnlar 
shape  to  that  of  the  leaves  running  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
It  received  a  second-class  certificate,  as  did  also  Limatodes  alba, 
from  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  'This  has  pretty  pure  white 
llowers  in  abundance,  and  comes  from  Moulmein. 

Cypripedium  I'ayi,  exhibited  by  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham, 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  Its  light  green  foliage  was 
handsomely  variegated  with  irregular  markings  of  a  darker  green, 
and  the  fiowers  were  also  very  ornamental. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter  and  Chelsea,  liad  Barkeria  Skinncri 
superba,  with  a  profusion  of  rosy  crimson  llowers,  and  on 
account  of  its  superior  merit  it  gamed  a  first-class  certificate  ; 
I  a  like  distinction  being  also  awarded  for  Azalea  Pi-esident 
Claeys,  whieli  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  salmon  and 
white  flowers.  Twelve  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  some  of 
which  were  very  beautiful,  were  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  and 
were  considered  so  interesting  as  to  deserve  a  special  certificate. 
A  variegated  Hibiscus,  from  Mew  Caledonia,  and  having  the 
leaves  prettily  variegated  with  white  and  red,  received  a  com- 
meudiition.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  Epacris  denea,  with  small 
white  flowers,  from  Western  Australia. 

Fiom  Mr.  W.  Paul  there  came  a  collection  of  seventy-two 
varieties  of  English  Hollies,  exhibiting  many  curious  and  orna- 
mental Ibrms,  and  which  were  in  illustration  of  a  paper  by  that 
gentleman,  which  was  read  before  the  Committee.  They  re- 
ceived a  special  certificate. 

Of  other  objects,  Paroclictus  communis  came  from  Mr.  Pottle, 
gardener  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Little  Bealings  ;  a  yellow  va- 
riegated form  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  from  Mr.  Fowler,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair;  Helleborus  olympicus,  came  from  Mr. 
Harrington,  gardener  to  Dr.  Lindley,  Acton  Green;  and  a 
species  of  Begonia,  from  South  Africa,  from  the  Society's  gar- 
den, the  flowers  were  orange  yellow,  and  not  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Mr.  Parker  exbibited  Rhododendron  Countefo  of 
Haddington,  with  very  large  white  flowers,  delicately  tinged  with 
red  ;  and  several  seedling  Cinerarias  came  from  Mr.  Wiggins, 
of  Isleworth,  of  which  Forinosum,  with  very  large  flowers,  white 
with  a  broad  purplish-crimson  edge,  appeared  well  suited  for 
conservatory  decoration ;  Dark  Beauty,  Princess  Alexandra, 
and  Beauty  of  Denmark,  were  also  pretty  varieties. 

The  large  conservatory  was  extremely  gay  with  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Dielytra,  and  other  forced  flowers,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, and  looked  even  more  attractive  than  the  flower  show 
itself. 

Feuit  Committee.  —  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  challenge  repeated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  to  Mr. 
Tillery,  of  Welbcck,  to  show  old  Black  Grapes  against  new 
Black  Hamburghs  was  expected  to  come  olf  at  this  Meeting; 
but  Mr.  Tillery  wrote  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  weather, 
which  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  keeping  of  old  Grapes,  his 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
send  them.  Mr.  Thomson,  however,  sent  excellent  bunches  of 
new  Black  Hamburghs,  which  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  and  which  were  considered 
superior  in  flavour  to  the  very  fine  Barbarossa  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Park,  gardener  to  G.  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Retford,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle.  The  Barbarossa  of  Mr.  Park 
were  splendid  bunches,  and  the  flavour  so  much  superior  to  what 
is  usually  found  in  Barbarossa  that  the  Committee  awarded  them 
a  certilliate  of  merit ;  yet  they  were  nevertheless  inferior  to 
Mr.  Thomson's  Black  Hamburghs.  The  Barbarossa  of  Mr. 
Crawshay  were  very  fine  also  ;  but  they  were  not  to  rich  in 
flavour  as  the  former.  Mr.  Tillery  sent  some  good  bunches  of 
Trebbiano  richly  flavoured,  but  thick  in  the  skui,  as  that  variety 
generally  is. 

Mr.  John  Pottle,  of  Little  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
sent  a  handsome  fruit  of  Prickly  Cayenne  Pine,  which,  however, . 
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was  not  allowed  to  be  cut,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained whether  it  was  good  or  good  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Park,  of  East  Itetford,  also  sent  dishes  of  d'Auch  Pear, 
Beurre  de  Ranee,  and  G-Iou  Morceau,  all  of  which  were  inferior 
iu  flavour. 

C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Hildenley,  exhibited  a  Yorkshire 
kitciien  Apple  of  good  merits. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  sent  a  dish  of  Twining  Pippin. 
It  is  a  small,  round,  dessert  Apple,  with  tender  and  juicy  tlesh, 
aweet,  aud  with  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  old  Golden 
Pippin.     In  good  condition  for  the  season. 

A  seedling  culinary  Apple  was  received  from  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon,  which  was  remitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  cooked  and  reported  upon. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  some  of  the  Early  Ten- 
week  Potatoes,  and  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  Dorking,  exhibited 
fruit  of  an  excellent  Cucumber,  which  they  called  Ivery's 
Winter  Champion,  but  which  was  not  considered  different  from 
some  other  first-rate  sorts  already  in  cultivation. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  done  many  bold  things 
in  its  day,  but  if  never  did  a  bolder  one  than  when  it  essayed  a 
flower  show  in  February  ;  and  we  should  think  the  experiment  is 
not  liliely  to  be  repeated,  the  result  being  just  wliat  one  would 
have  anticipated.  One  was  sure  that  the  skill  of  our  horticul- 
turists would  be  p'Jt  forth  to  produce  something  worth  seein", 
while  the  eailiness  of  the  date  would  prevent  much  from  being 
sent,  that  tlie  company  would  be  sparse,  and  that  shivering 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  the 
Society,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  levee  was  fixed  for  the  same  day  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  it,  the  wind  had  shifted  from  its  cold  quarter, 
and,  under  the  inUuence  of  a  south-west  wind,  warmth  was  to  be 
obtained  by  moving  briskly  about.  What  it  could  have  been  in 
that  cold  corridor  with  a  north-easter  we  were  happily  only  left  to 
conjecture.  But  even  the  brilliancy  of  the  Hyacinths  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  could  not  beguile  one  into 
the  notion  that  February  and  a  flower  show  are  a  well-matched 
pair.  March  is  even  early  enough,  but  three  weeks  make  a 
serious  difference  both  to  flowers  and  visitors  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

One  side  of  the  corridor  (which  formed  a  part  of  M.  Teillard's 
unfortunate  share  of  the  refreshment  department  of  the  Great 
Exhibition)  was  filled  with  plants  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Cutbush,  Smith,  and  Bull,  besides  a  not-very-interesting-looking 
— though  doubtless  they  were  so — collection  of  Ilex  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul;  the  other  half  by  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Primulas,  and 
Tulips,  of  which  the  finest  collections  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &Son,  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
the  contributions  sent  to  the  Floral  Committee  being  at  one  end 
and  a  very  handsome  collection  of  Hyacinths  at  the  other, 
forming  two  groups,  sent  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Paul. 

Many  of  the  plants  were  old  and  well-known  ones,  grown  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  care,  but  bearing,  many  of  them,  clear 
evidence  of  being  strongly  forced  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  early  date  named  for  the  Show.  In  Mr.  Bull's  collection 
were  some  fine  plants  of  novelties,  the  grand  Fern  Cibotium 
princeps  being  conspicuous  for  its  fine  fronds,  lie  had  also 
good  jdanta  of  Cordjline  indivisa  and  Agave  filifera.  Why  this 
collection  was  awarded  a  second  priae  I  could  not  quite  under- 
stand, for  it  seemed  for  this  time  of  the  year  to  have  merited  a 
first,  and  there  was  no  other  in  competition  with  it. 

In  Mr.  Veiteh's  collection  there  were  some  nicely-bloomed 
plants,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Cutbush's  ;  but  leaving 
these  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  and  abler  hands— though  I 
regretted  much  to  observe  the  absence,  from  illness,  of  Mr.  D. 
Beaton,  to  whose  graphic  pen  we  have  all  been  indebted  for 
reports  of  these  shows — 1  pass  on  to  those  flowers  about  which 
I  profess  to  know  a  little.  Hyacinths  were,  considering  the 
early  date,  most  wonderful,  and  were  fine  for  any  season,  Mr.  Cut- 
bush maintaining  the  position  which  he  has  ably  held  for  many 
years,  though  evidently  great  exertions  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Paul  to  outstrip  him  ;  but  there  was  a  refinement  and  evenness 
about  his  flowers  very  dear  to  the  eyes  of  a  florist,  which  the 
others  lacked,  and  which  doubtless  gained  the  day  for  him. 
Their  growth  and  vigour  were  something  surprising.  Of  Whites 
he  had  Mont  Blanc,  a  fine  spike,  with  large  bells  closely  arranged ; 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  blush  white,  with  very  large  spike  ;  Miran- 
doline,  moderate-sized  bells ;  Snowball,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Hyacinths,  the  bells  are  beautifully  circular  and  closely  arranged. 


In  Reds  there  were  Von  Schiller,  a  deep  salmon  pink,  large 
bells,  very  close,  and  an  immense  spike  ;  Princesse  Clothilde, 
delicate  pink,  striped  with  carmine ;  Macaulay,  a  noble  spike, 
crimson,  large  bells,  and  closely  arranged.  In  Blues  there  were 
Baron  von  Tuyll,  a  useful  and  well-known  flower ;  General 
Havelock,  very  dark  purple,  one  of  the  finest  of  Hyacinths — the 
bells  are  large  and  closely  arranged;  Garrick  (double),  dark 
blue,  with  large  bells.  In  Yellows,  Ida,  a  deep-coloured  flower 
and  very  attractive. 

In  Mr.  Paul's  12  there  were,  besides  some  of  those  already 
named,  Howard,  a  salmon  crimson,  with  stripes  of  deeper 
colour,  bells  close  and  spike  good  ;  Grand  Lilas,  a  fine  and 
useful  azure  blue  flower  ;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  good 
pure  white  ;  Solfaterre,  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  large  bells  and 
spike;  Charles  Dickens,  a  good  greyish-blue  with  an  excellent 
spike ;  Lord  Wellington,  Marie,  and  Mimosa. 

Of  the  prizes  off'ered  by  Mr.  James  Cutbush,  about  which  the 
Society  behaved  so  oddly,  altering  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  offered,  the  first  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Carr,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Highgate,  with  a  dozen  distinct 
varieties  of  good  growth,  and  very  similar  to  those  with  which 
Mr.  Cutbush  obtained  his  first  prize,  having  amongst  them 
also  well-grown  plants  of  La  Dame  du  Lac,  a  useful  rosy  pink ; 
and  Alba  Maxima,  a  fine  white,  with  large  bells  closely  arranged. 

The  Tulips  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cutbush  were  excellent.  Amongst 
them  were  Fabiola,  rosy  violet  and  white ;  Rouge  Luisante,  fine 
rose  ;  Keizerkroon,  golden  yellow  and  red  ;  Couleur  Cardinal, 
scarlet;  A'ermilion  Brilliant,  glowing  scarlet;  and  Proserpine,  rich 
silky  rose.  In  the  large  collections  of  Hyacinths,  I  noticed  in  Mr. 
Cutbush's  collection,  in  Whites,  fine  spikes  of  Paix  de  I'Europe, 
Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Mont  Blanc,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  a 
splendid  flower.  In  Keds,  Solfaterre,  very  fine  ;  Howard  ;  La 
Dame  du  Lac  j  Reine  des  Jacinthes,  bright  crimson,  good  bells  ; 
Madame  Hodgson,  very  fine  pale  pink ;  Princess  Charlotte, 
delicate  rosy  pink,  excellent  ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  deep  rosy 
pink  ;  Victoria  Alexandrina,  intense  crimson.  In  Blues,  Oron- 
dates,  an  old  but  very  fine  flower  ;  Regulus,  pale  blue;  Argus,  a 
bright  blue  with  very  distinct  white  eye;  La  Nnit,  very  dark, 
nearly  black  ;  Mimosa,  deep  purple,  very  nearly  black. 

In  Mr.  Paul's,  which  were  placed  equal  first,  there  were  some 
fine  trusses.  Peineman,  an  extraordinarily  large  flower  with 
immense  bells,  but  somewhat  loose,  of  a  light  greyish-blue 
colour ;  Madame  Hodgson,  Tubifiora,  a  fine  blush  white  ;  Argus, 
very  good,  &c. 

Several  interesting  subjects  were  brought  before  the  Floral 
Committee.  Of  Orchids,  Cypripedium  Dayi,  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of  Ladies'  Slipper,  received  a  first-class  award  ;  as  did 
also  Barkeria  Skinnen  superba,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son.  Limatodes  rosea  alba,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Son,  of 
Clapton,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Bull  sent  a 
very  beautiful  Yucca  lineata  lutea,  with  rich  golden  stripes,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Trichomanes  Prieuri, 
a  very  beautiful  Fern  from  the  West  Indies,  also  first-class  ;  and 
Ancectochilus  argyrffius,  which  was  also  given  a  first-class.  Mr. 
Veitch  exhibited  a  good  plant  of  Azalea  President  Claeys,  of 
the  style  of  Etoile  de  Gaud;  and  Due  d'Aremberg,  in  good 
bloom,  although  beai-ing  evident  marks  of  having  been  strongly 
pinched  to  get  it  into  flower.  It  promises  to  be  a  useful  and 
handsome  variety. 

Several  Cinerarias  were  exhibited.  The  one  that  struck  me  as 
the  best  there  was  Sunbeam,  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Dulwich — a  very  brilliant  criraeon-edged  variety,  unlike,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  anything  we  have,  moreover  well  shaped,  with 
the  white  and  scarlet  about  evenly  balanced.  They  had  also 
a  charming  little  greenhouse  plant,  Monochtetum  sericeum  mul- 
tiflorum,  with  beautiful  crimson  mauve  flowers,  making  a  lovely 
object  for  a  basket  or  pan  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Some  branches  of  the  beautiful  BougainvilhTa  speciosa,  with 
its  brilliant  mauve-colourcd  bracts,  were  exhibited  by  W.  C. 
Tbornhill,  Esq.,  Kettering  near  Northampton,  and  were  as  usual 
the  admired  of  all  admirers. 

Might  one  ask  whether  nothing  can  be  done  at  these  spring 
shows  to  give  a  little  warmth  to  the  place  where  the  exhibitions 
take  place  ?  It  is  possible  with  great  coats,  and  the  ample  ap- 
pliances that  the  fairer  part  of  creation  can  make  use  of  to  keep 
oneself  from  being  chilled,  though  I  confess  to  having  gone  into 
the  Exhibition  building  in  order  to  get  a  good  long  stretch  of  a 
walk.  But  the  poor  plants  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
brought,  as  many  of  them  are,  out  of  a  temperature  so  high,  to 
one  at  this  season  of  the  year  some  40°  leas,  perhaps,  I  should 
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think  their  poor  nerves  Rot  a  shock  from  which  it  is  very  dilli- 
cult  to  recover  them.  They  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  egme  better  place  of  sojourn  than  a  cold  draughty 
corridor  at  the  sunless  side  of  the  gardens. — 1).,  Deal. 


DO   OUE  SOILS  DECREASE  IN  FERTILITY? 

YoUE  correspondent  "  J."  says,  in  his  essay  entitled  as  above, 
that  Fleta  records  in  tlie  year  12'J0,  or  thereabouts,  that  six 
bushels  of  AVheat  were  the  produce  per  acre  (vide  Fleta,  ii., 
cap.  8) ;  but  he  ought  also  to  state  on  sure  authority  what 
was  the  capacity  o(  a  bushel  iu  Fleta's  time,  or  is  the  word 
properly  translated  bushel 't — N. 

[Fleta  says,  that  the  English  penny  shall  weigh  32  grains  of 
Wneat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear ;  that  20  pennies  shall 
make  an  ounce ;  that  12  ounces  shall  make  a  pound ;  that 
8  pounds  of  Wheat  shall  make  a  gallon,  and  8  gallons  shall 
make  a  London  bushel  (Bussellum),  which  is  the  eighth  part  of 
a  quarter. — {Fleta,  lib.  ii.,  c.  12,  §.  1).  In  fact,  the  above  quan- 
tities were  enacted  iu  1267  by  statute  51  Henry  III.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

STEArF.VN   HOUSE. 

On  leaving  the  princely  magnificence  of  Carton,  a  beautiful 
drive  brought  us  to  Slaynooth,  and  right  opposite  the  gates  of 
the  celebrated  College.  Years  ago  we  had  seen  the  plans  of  the 
building,  and  had  so  read  of  the  internal  arrangements,  and  the 
systems  and  rules  carried  out  in  the  instruction  and  manage- 
ment of  such  a  number  of  students,  that  ne  seemed  to  look  on 
a  place  witii  which  we  were  somewhat  familiar,  and,  therefore, 
regretted  the  less  our  inability  to  stroll  through  its  more  public 
premises.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  situated  the  picturesque 
church,  and  on  the  right  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 
Fitzgerald*,  which  was  built  by  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Kildare,  in 
1426.  The  castle  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
Sir  William  Brereton,  and  so  great  was  its  strength  and  the 
bravery  of  its  defenders,  that  the  besiegers  might  have  besieged 
in  vain,  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  adherent  within,  more  in- 
fluenced by  Saxon  gold  than  Celtic  honour.  Abhorring,  as  we 
do,  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  Lynch  law,  yet  we  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  betrayer  met  with  a  fitting  retribution. 
He  had  cautiously  stipulated  for  a  money  recompense,  but  not 
for  personal  safety ;  and  the  General,  though  profiting  by  the 
treachery,  showed  his  sense  of  the  wrong  by  first  paying  the 
man  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  then  ordering  him  to  be  hung. 

The  massive  keep  and  ruins  are  now  densely  clothed  with 
Ivy,  as  if  for  the  purpose,  as  Irishmen  will  tell  you,  of  conceal- 
ing the  ugly  holes  made  by  Cromwell.  Almost  every  nation  has 
its  hero  and  its  demon — the  man  for  whom  no  praise  or  adula- 
tion can  be  too  great,  and  the  man  whose  memory  is  looked 
upon  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  bad  and  mischievous. 
Cromwell,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  demon  of  the  past  in  Ireland, 
80  far  as  devastations  and  ruins  are  concerned.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  clear  idea  of  the  definite  Cromwell.  He  might  be  the 
Cromwell  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  under  whose 
instructions  General  Brereton,  no  doubt,  acted  in  the  case  of 
the  above  siege,  and  who,  whatever  his  faults,  stood  nobly  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  when  every  other  friend  forsook  him,  when 
he  lost  favour  and  influence  with  the  fickle  aud  ungrateful  king. 
Both  Cromwells  had  so  much  to  do  with  carnage,  piUage,  and 
devastation,  that  we  may  well  excuse  the  country  people  making 
one  Cromwell  of  the  two,  and  hissing  out  the  name  as  they 
passed  an  old  battered  ruin  in  terms  far  from  complimentary. 

Convinced  that  we  have  given  more  than  enough  of  our 
attention  iu  the  times  that  are  past  to  something  akin  to  worship 
of  warrior  heroes,  and  paid  too  much  veneration  to  concentrated 
energy  and  mere  physical  power,  it  is  delightful  to  find,  prompted 
by  whatever  cause,  great  numbers  of  our  brethren  turning  away 
from  such  idolatry,  and  giving  more  of  the  homage  of  their 
hearts  to  the  beneficent  powers  of  goodness,  intelligence,  and 
useful  industry.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we 
passed  these  ruins  and  the  remains  of  another  castle  on  the  hill 
of  Eathcofley  in  such  a  fine  imposing  position  ;  crossed  the 
grand  canal  and  the  railway  for  Gal  way,  looked  from  the  hill  of 
Windergates  to  the  rich  pastures  of  Meath  in  the  distance,  and 
noir  come  to  the  well-cilllivated  lands  of  Mr.  Barton,  which 


here  join  those  of  tlie  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  anon  reach  the 
village  of  Stradan,  with  its  neat  cottages,  handsome  places  of 
worship  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  its  flourishing  national 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  all  speaking  of  mtellectual  advance- 
ment, social  progress,  agricultural  improvement,  and  national 
prosperity— themes  far  more  interesting  for  discussion  and  con- 
verse, and  a  thoueand  times  more  instructive,  than  any  arousing 
of  the  feelings  of  prejudice  and  clanship  by  the  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  tlie  dark  and  wild  deeds  of  the  olden  times. 

Strafian  House,  the  noble  residence  of  Nathaniel  Barton,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton,  is  about  seventeen  miles  from  Uublm 
and  two  miles  from  the  Straffan  Station  of  the  Great  South- 
western Railway.  The  estate  is  a  very  large  and  compact  one, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  what  is  let  to  over  a  hundred  tenants, 
Mr.'Barton  holds  IGOO  acres  in  his  own  hand,  under  the  very 
able  management  of  his  land  steward,  Mr.  Littleboy.  This  is 
a"ain  divided  into  four  farms,  one  of  which,  the  home  farm, 
with  grass  land,  wood,  kitchen  garden,  and  pleasure  grounds,  con- 
tains about  300  acres,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river  Lifi'ey, 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  a  high  substantial  stone  wall.  We 
heard  Mr.  Barton  spoken  of  as  fond  of  flowers,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Barton  as  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privilege  of  having  her  ideas  comprehended,  discussed, 
and  reduced  to  practical  development  by  Mr.  Kelly,  one  of  the 
best,  most  indefatigable,  industrious,  and  happiest  of  gardeners 
we  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with.  Add  to  this,  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  desire  of  the  proprietors  not  merely  to  foster  every 
agricultural  improvement,  but  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  socially  and  morally  by  bettering  their  home- 
steads and  giving  abundance  of  employment ;  and  two  things 
will  at  once  be  seen  :  First,  that  these  proprietors  are  anxious  to 
act  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  property  ;  and  second,  that  the 
results  obtained  demand  a  fuller  and  larger  inspection,  and  more 
ample  details  than  we  could  possibly  give  from  our  short  visit. 

On  passing  the  village  we  came  to  the  neat  lodge,  with  a  noble 
arch  of  Ivy  over  the  gateway,  and  entered  the  well-kept  approach, 
18  feet  in  width.  Passing"  at  first  through  an  old  wood,  then 
through  an  open  lawn,  with  specimen  trees  and  Thorns  studded 
upon  it,  and  fine  views  of  a  hill  planted  in  the  distance,  we 
reach  what  seemed  massive  plantations  of  evergreens  on  the 
left  side,  but  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  temporary 
shelter  for  groups  of  the  finer  and  most-prized  Conifers  ;  and 
this,  with  other  planting,  conceals  the  kitchen  garden  and  the 
stables,  until  you  reach  the  front  Uwu  of  the  mansion  on  the 
right,  backed  by  masses  of  timber.  Note  that  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  entrance  hall  no  obstruction  of  gate  or  hurdle  was 
met  with,  that  even  the  mansion  could  scarcely  be  seen  until 
you  came  right  up  to  it ;  and  thus  none  of  the  views  from  the 
garden  front;  could  be  observed  unless  from  that  side  of  the 
building.  Our  first  entrance  was  to  the  stable  and  coach-yard, 
close  to  the  mansion,  a  large  square,  substantially  built  with 
stone,  and  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  convement 
in  Ireland. 

The  mansion  itself  is  finely  situated  on  a  shelving  platform, 
the  ground  rising  behind  the  entrance  front,  and  sloping  from 
the  garden  front  to  the  river  Liffey,  which  is  about  400  yards 
distant.  The  rich  balustrading  round  the  mansion  gives  it  a 
very  elegant  finished  appearance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
its  continuation  round  the  new  terraced  and  panel  gardens. 
From  the  windows  in  the  garden  front  and  from  the  upper 
terraces  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and 
near  at  hand  of  the  hill  of  Lyons,  and  the  woods  and  plantations 
that  adorn  the  residence  of  Lord  Cloncurry.  Bringing  the  eye 
back  for  a  near  view  there  is  spread  out  before  it  the  series  of 
terraces,  sunk  panels,  and  Box  gardens,  until,  passing  on  to  the 
Liffey  and  its  bright  waters,  it  goes  beyond,  and  rests  on  a  large 
extent  of  rich  meadow  land,  on  which  numbers  of  sheep  were 
feeding,  and  cattle  up  to  their  knees  almost  in  herbage.  Both 
above  and  below  there  are  fine  picturesque  views  on  the  Liffey. 
Here,  to  permit  of  the  view,  all  is  comparatively  open  ;  but  near 
at  hand  is  a  nice  island,  which  has  been  made  the  most  of  by 
winding  walks,  a  neat  cottage  in  the  centre,  and  a  nice  suspension 
bridge  for  keeping  up  the  communication  with  it  and  the  mam 
land. 

The  plan  of  the  main  features  of  these  new  gardens  was  given, 
we  understood,  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  hia 
judgment  and  artistic  taste.  The  carrying-out  of  those  plans, 
and  finishing  all  in  the  best  style,  devolved  upon  our  friend 
Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly's  own  account  of  it  would  be  sure  to  ba 
that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton  did  all  the  work,  and  he  helped  her. 
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Well,  it  has  been  well  managed  between  them.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  witli  gardeners  who  are  ever  harping  on  the 
dolorous  strains  that  their  merits,  their  genius,  their  abilities, 
have  never  been  yet  discovered  or  appreciated.  It  was,  there- 
fore, very  pleasing  to  find  a  man  of  undoubted  talents  almost 


refusing  the  simplest  compliments  to  his  handiwork,  the  results 
of  no  little  planning  and  head-work,  and  seemingly  quite  jealous 
that  any  such  commendation  would  be  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  the  more  cultivated 
and  refined  taste  of  his  much-esteemed  employers. 
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The  accompanying  cross  surface  line  is  supposed  to  pass  from 
the  centre  of  the  fine  portico  on  the  garden  front  along  the 
centre  of  the  steps  and  the  main  walk,  through  terraces  and 
panel  gardens,  right  up  to  the  boundary  balustrade,  and  then 
over  lawn  and  meadow  on  to  and  beyond  the  river.  From  the 
centre  of  this  walk  the  grounds  extend  on  each  side,  at  the  panel 
gardens,  110  feet,  making  the  space  here  enclosed  220  feet  in 
•width.  A  Will  represent  the  ground  floor  of  the  mansion  ; 
B,  porch  across  area  ;  0,  balustrade,  after  a  wide  landing  in  the 
porch,  part  of  the  staircase  of  eight  steps  is  formed  there,  which 
thus  reduces  the  sloping  bank  of  turf  D  from  the  balustrade ;  E  is 
a  level  terrace  220  feet  long,  with  a  gravel  walk  of  12  feet  in 
width  in  the  centre,  and  level  grass  verges  of  71  feet  in  width 
on  each  side.  This  walk  on  the  west  side  is  continued,  and 
winds  southwards  amid  mazes  of  shrubberies,  and  on  the  east 
side,  after  passing  the  terrace  and  small  garden  close  to  the 
site  of  the  conservatory  it  extends  with  graceful  curves  eastwards 
to  the  kitchen  garden.  F  is  a  flight  of  six  steps,  with  sloping 
baak  on  each  side ;  G  is  a  level  terrace  of  grass ;  n,  a  grass 
slope,  with  twelve  steps  of  Wicklow  granite  the  same  width  as 
the  walk,  12  feet ;  l  is  the  line  contmued  up  to  the  balustrade 
— a  length  of  87  feet ;  L  is  a  broken  line  of  900  feet  to  the 
river  ;  and  M,  the  rich  pasture  on  the  opposite  bank.  On  each 
side  of  the  line  i,  set  off  110  feet  in  another  straight  line,  connect 
these  at  the  ends  and  sides  with  lines  at  right  angles,  and  you 
have  a  parallelogram  87  by  220  feet.  Divide  that  parallelogram 
from  east  to  west  into  four,  and  you  have  the  rough  features 
of  these  panel  gardens,  and  Box  gardens  on  grass. 

The  panel  on  each  side  of  this  main  walk  is  sunk  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  below  the  level.  With  the  addition  of  a  level  verge 
of  turf  at  the  base  of  the  bank  H,  and  the  same  at  the  other  end 
next  the  balustrade,  this  panel  is  bounded  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  middle  walk  and  at  both  ends  by  a  gravel  walk  about 
7  feet  in  width.  Beyond  this  walk  on  each  side  the  other  spaces 
are  devoted  to  lawn,  on  which  is  laid  out  a  Box  garden  with 
beautiful  artistic  tracings  ;  and  the  spaces  are  filled  with  different 
gravels,  as  in  similar  side  gardens  at  Kensington.  The  panels 
on  each  side  of  the  wide  middle  walk,  after  these  necessary 
deductions  of  walks  round,  levels,  and  slopes,  are  36  feet  in  width 
by  57  feet  in  length,  each  having  a  noble  granite  vase  in  the 
centre.  The  tracings  and  artistic  beauty  of  these  panels  are 
also  very  interesting,  and  part  of  the  colouring  is  obtained  from 
flowers,  and  part  from  coloured  gravels,  not  merely  between 
groups  and  clumps  but  as  groups.  There  being  no  walks  neces- 
sary on  the  lawn  on  iach  side  of  these  panels  it  is  60  feet  in 
■width,  and  of  course  87  feet  in  length ;  and  on  the  panels  re- 
spectively are  the  beautiful  box-coloured  gardens  already  referred 
to,  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  appear  to  all  the  better  advantage 
from  the  panels  being  sunk,  and  the  Box  gardens  placed  on  a 
slope  rising  to  tlie  side  balustrade.  The  design  of  the  plans 
and  the  carrying  them  out  give  great  credit  to  all  concerned. 
We  have,  however,  that  sense  of  right  which  would  lead  us  to 
aToid  giving  any  new  plans  of  gardens  to  the  public  without  the 
full  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  artist. 

These  Box  gardens  being  all  of  a  piece  presented  to  the  eye  a 
harmonious  unity,  as  all  the  colouring  of  earth  and  gravels  was 
on  one  level,  whilst  the  growing  Box  gave  something  like  life  to 
the  whole.  So  long  as  ladies  are  contented  day  after  day  to 
look  upon  the  same  appearances  in  part  of  a  garden,  let  it  be 
winter  or  summer,  just  as  they  would  look  down  on  a  fine- 
patterned  carpet  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  or  the  rich  artistic 
papering  on  its  walls,  so  long  will  this  style  of  gardening  remain 
popular.  In  the  planting  of  the  panels,  we  could  see  nothing 
with  which  to  find  fault }  in  the  surrounding  groups  with  suitable- 


coloured  gravel,  there  is  just  as  little  to  offend  the  eye ;  but  the 
filling  part  of  the  figures  with  flowers  and  other  parts  as  con- 
spicuous with  a  meiv  level-colouring  of  gravel  and  of  earth, 
seemed  to  be  incongruous,  even  on  the  question  of  unity  of  out- 
line alone.  Suppose  we  look  upon  a  carpet  which  is  doubly 
pleasing  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring  and  the  artistic 
beauty  of  its  tracery,  should  we,  whilst  sitting  at  the  parlour 
fire,  consider  that  carpet  was  enhanced  in  beauty  by  some  parts 
of  its  colouring  being  raised  about  18  inches,  or  some  other 
parts  depressed  as  much  below  the  general  level,  and  yet  the 
beauty  greatly  consist  in  the  whole  surface  being  seen  at  once  ? 
We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  subject,  having  already 
treated  the  matter  somewhat  largely,  and  even  somewhat  inci- 
dentally the  other  week.  It  is  just  probable  that  we  may  be 
quite  wrong,  but  at  present  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  such 
mixtures  as  failures,  unless  where  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and 
the  colour  of  the  gravels  as  clumps  are  on  a  similar  level. 

In  a  conservatory  in  the  stove  part  we  noticed  a  splendid 
plant  of  the  Brazilian  Fern,  Didymochltena  truncatula,  also  of 
Gleichenia  dicarpa,  pubescens,  microphylla ;  large  plants  of 
Gymnogramma  Massoni,  chrysophylla,  variabilis,  pulchella, 
&c.,  and  fine  plants  of  the  better  sorts  of  Adiantums,  and  other 
Ferns  ;  and  under  a  glass  protection  a  nice  collection  of  Ancec- 
tochilus,  with  beautiful  plants  of  fine- leaved  Begonias,  and  noble 
plants  of  the  Hedychium  coronarium,  scenting  the  air  with  the 
rich  fragrance  of  their  milk-white  flowers.  In  the  greenhouse 
part  the  column  and  roofs  were  richly  wreathed  with  masses  of 
the  singular  flowers  of  Rhodochiton  volubile  ;  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous flowers  were  fine  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &o. 
Huge  masses  of  Asplenium  marinura  were  set  on  the  borders, 
chiefly  for  future  transplanting;  and  plenty  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  were  receiving  their  suitable  treatment  elsewhere. 
The  flower-beds  near  tlie  conservatory  were  very  neat  and  com- 
pact.    Dahlias  were  grown  in  fine  style. 

Passing  along  the  walk  from  the  terrace  already  referred  to, 
we  soon  come  to,  and  pass  along  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  outside  of  which  near  the  walk  is  covered 
with  creepers  and  other  plants  needing  a  little  protection,  as 
Jasmines,  Tea  and  climbing  Roses,  Ceanothus,  Lonicera,  &c. 
Between  the  walk  and  the  wall  is  a  narrow  ribbon-border  of 
three  rows,  ranging  thus  from  the  wall — yellow  Calceolaria,  Tom 
Thumb  Geranium,  and  Variegated  Alyssum  next  the  grass  verge. 
This  border  from  the  density  of  the  plants  and  the  abundance 
of  the  bloom  looked  very  nice,  and  was  300  feet  in  length.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  of  the  position  at  this  distance  of  time,  but 
we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  another  ribbon-border  that  looked 
very  nice,  and  which  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  back — 
Scarlet  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  Purple  King  Verbena, 
Saponaria  calabrica.  Variegated  Alyssum,  and  Nemophila  in- 
Bignis  and  blue  Lobelia  mixed.  Here  the  Nemophila  seemed 
to  do  as  well  in  the  autumn  as  at  Carton. 

On  entering  the  garden  gate  the  eye  was  even  more  dazzled 
with  beauty  than  on  the  new  terraces,  as  two  massive  parterres 
presented  themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  a  central  walk,  the 
parterres  being  backed  at  the  farther  end  with  a  range  of  vineries 
and  a  greenhouse  in  the  middle.  We  will  revert  to  this  garden 
presently  ;  meanwhile  we  may  state  that  the  kitchen  garden 
seemed  large  and  well  cropped,  the  trees  in  fine  order,  the  Apricots 
against  the  wall  being,  especially,  noble  specimens.  Here,  as  well 
as  at  the  terraces,  the  walks  and  edgings  were  in  excellent  keep- 
ing ;  and  a  glance  at  the  frames  would  tell  you  at  once  that 
neither  there  nor  elsewhere  would  a  foot  of  glass  ever  be  idle  at 
Straffan.  The  wood  of  the  Vines  in  the  earliest  house  in  the 
range  seemed  to  be  in  fine  order,  and  good  Grapes  were  hanging 
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in  the  late  house,  which  might  have  pleased  Mr.  Kelly  better 
with  a  shade  of  darker  colour  could  he  have  dispensed  with 
cropping  the  border  iu  front  with  flowers,  to  bring  it  into 
character  with  the  parterres  referred  to,  from  which  it  ia  also 
separated  by  a  walk  of  9  feet  in  width.  It  is  not  the  robbery 
of  the  border  iu  such  circumstances  by  tlie  flowering  plants 
that  does  so  much  damage  as  the  shading  of  the  ground  from 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  then  from  a  low  temperature  and  frequent 
dryness  the  roots  are  inclined  to  go  too  deep,  though  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Kelly's  good  Grapes  were  showing  signs  of  that. 
Immediately  behmd  such  parterres,  and  in  front  of  houses,  bare 
earth-borders  would  hardly  be  in  character  ;  but  as  these  borders 
are  not  very  wide,  a  compromise  might  be  etTected  by  making  the 
whole  into  a  sort  of  terrace  walk  by  covering  thinly  with  gravel. 
Manure  water  could  be  given  at  any  time,  other  manures  in 
winter ;  and  as  then  the  gardens  vrould  not  be  so  attractive,  a 
covering  of  dung  and  leaves  might  be  applied  to  entice  the  roots 
to  the  surface.  A  line  of  small  baskets  or  vases  would  break 
the  monotony,  and  yet  do  little  to  prevent  the  sun  beating  on 
the  border,  or,  what  would  be  the  same  thing,  the  gravel  or 
sand  on  its  surface.  A  slight  dressing  of  fine  gravel  every  spring 
would  make  it  all  look  in  good  order. 

One  of  the  most  useful  helps  that  Mr.  Kelly  has,  and  which 
he  devotes  to  many  purposes,  is  a  house  for  Blelons  and  Cu- 
cumbers, 50  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  from 
floor  to  ridge.  The  house  is  not  quite  a  span,  the  sash  on  one 
side  being  about  9  feet  and  on  the  other  side  about  G  feet.  The 
door,  therefore,  of  2  feet  10  inches  is  not  in  the  centre,  but 
6i  feet  from  one  side,  and  3  feet  10  inches  from  the  other.  The 
path  goes  down  opposite  the  door,  leaving  a  bed  on  one  side  of 
5  feet  in  width,  and  on  the  other  of  2i  feet ;  the  first  intended 
for  Melons,  and  the  second  for  Cucumbers.  These  beds  or  pits 
on  each  side  of  the  pathway  are  rather  more  than  3  feet  from 
the  floor.  Under  the  vrde  pit  are  two  four-incli  pipes  for  bottom 
heat  and  tlie  same  for  top  heat,  and  under  and  above  tlie  narrow 
pit  the  same  quantity  of  two-inch  piping.  Like  many  more, 
Mr.  Kelly  found  it  was  diflicult  to  give  the  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers in  the  same  division  the  exact  treatment  they  required  in 
difl'erent  circumstances,  and  intended  in  future  to  grow  them 
separately  baok  and  front  in  the  dilTerent  compartments. 

On  our  visit  about  the  middle  of  September  were  five  Excelsior 
Melons  in  oue  division,  and  a  fine  crop  of  Lynch's  Star  of  the 
West  Cucumber  in  another,  which  Cucumber  seemed  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  breed  of  the  Syou  House.  During  winter  and 
spring  one  or  more  of  these  compartments  is  used  for  forcing 
and  forwarding  what  is  wanted  for  use  and  ornament ;  and  what 
is  not  so  used  is  stored  with  cuttings  and  bedding  plants  from 
floor  to  ceiling  or  ridge.  ^-  Fish. 

(TV)  he  continued.) 


THE  MILD  WINTER. 

That  the  present  winter  has  been  exceedingly  mild  will  be 
generally  admitted,  but  instances  like  it  have  occurred  before. 

The  autumn  of  1843,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  very  mild,  so 
much  so  that  Mushrooms  were  reported  to  be  growing  in  many 
places  up  to  Christmas,  and  yet  after  that  we  had  a  winter  of 
more  than  average  severity.  The  autumn  of  1853  was  also  mild, 
as  I  remember  gathering  some  variegated  Geranium  cuttings  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  that  had  stood  out  of  doors  unpro- 
tected and  they  grew,  and  yet  we  had  a  tolerably  sharp  frost 
immediately  after  that. 

The  present  winter,  therefore,  is  not  without  a  precedent  so 
for.  The  frosts  we  had  in  November  destroyed  most  tender 
plants,  or,  at  least,  it  so  far  injured  them  that  they  were  removed  ; 
but  I  find  a  rustic  vase  in  front  of  my  cottage,  containing 
variegated  Geraniums,  has  escaped,  the  plants  being  yet  alive 
and  shooting-out  fresh  leaves,  althougli  iu  no  way  protected 
excepting  from  the  west  and  north  winds.  Other  Geraniums 
that  were  left  partly  with  the  shelter  of  shrubs  are  still  green  ; 
and  Calceolaria  cuttings  put  into  a  cold  pit  have  grown  and 
many  of  them  are  knotted  for  flower,  while  the  old  ones  in 
the  open  border  are  quite  green  and  as  fresh  as  in  September. 
That  they  and  other  plants  will  receive  a  check  there  is  every 
probability,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  as  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
and  other  plants  are  advancing  too  fast ;  and  in  the  kitchen 
garden  line  a  mild  winter  invariably  forwards  Cabbage  plants  to 
the  point  of  running  to  seed,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  a 
hard  one.  Peas,  too,  advance  too  far  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
the  late  spring,  and  become  what  is  termed  "  black  in  the  leg," 


and  die.  Everything,  however,  in  tlie  greens  or  Colewort  way 
is  in  more  abundance  in  mild  winters,  as,  likewise,  is  Broccoli, 
Spinach,  and  other  winter  crops. 

I  wonder  if  the  West-Cornwall  gardeners,  whoso  doings  were 
so  ably  reported  to  us  some  time  ago,  are  not  apprehensive  of  a 
late  spring  frost  proving  fatal  to  tiieir  Potatoes,  since  there  has 
been  little  or  none  during  the  winter?  However,  let  us  hope 
for  the  best,  and  ere  this  reach  the  reader  there  may  be  an 
important  change,  and  our  next  complaint  may  be  of  cold. 

My  registir,  as  recorded  in  this  Journal  for  January  6th, 
shows  a  greater  proportion  of  west  and  south-west  winds 
than  in  former  years,  and  whether  this  be  the  cause  or  effect  of 
the  continued  mildness  is  for  others  to  determine.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  has  attracted  notice  elsewhere.  That  the 
present  season  has  been  a  moist  one  is  admitted,  and  yet  the 
rainfall  of  the  autumn  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  ex- 
ceeded an  average ;  only  falling,  as  it  hiis,  in  almost  daily  dribblets 
it  has  kept  the  roads  and  every  other  place  dirty.  Of  the 
kind  of  weather  in  store  for  us  there  is  no  lack  of  predictions  ; 
but,  whether  after  all,  any  of  these  prophesies  are  based  on  any- 
thing better  than  a  mere  guess  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  times  they  are  wrong,  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  that. — J.  Eobson. 


TEITOMA  EOOPEEI. 

Tritomas  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  amongst  the  most  showy  of 
all  our  hardy  border  plants.  Tritoma  uvaria  makes  a  most  tell- 
ing display,  either  as  single  specimens,  or  in  back  rows  to  ribbon 
and  other  borders.  It  is  grand  throughout  August  and  Sep- 
tember. I  had  a  row  of  this,  this  autumn,  40  yards  in  length, 
with  700  heads  of  bloom  at  one  time.  T.  Kooperi  is  also  a 
magnificent  plant,  coming  into  bloom  in  September,  and  throwing 
up  a  succession  of  spikes  all  through  the  winter  if  the  weather  be 
at  all  mild.  Notwithstanding  our  sharp  weather  in  November, 
it  has  been  in  flower  here  all  wiuter,  and  continues  in  flower  at 
this  date  (January  16).  In  October  it  throws  up  its  flower-stems 
to  the  height  of  5  and  6  feet,  and  the  individual  heads  of  bloom 
last  in  flower  twice  as  long  as  does  any  other  of  the  Tritomas  that 
I  know  of.  Like  uvaria,  1  believe  there  are  inferior  varieties  of 
Kooperi. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  Tritomas  come  true  from  seed,  but 
I  have  proved  tliat  the  best  variety  of  uvaria  does  not ;  and  that 
from  one  packet  of  seed,  you  may  get  a  great  many  varieties — 
few,  if  any,  that  I  have  raised  being  at  all  equal  to  the  original. 
A  cross  between  Booperi  and  uvaria  would  be  likely  to  throw 
some  fine  varieties. — D.  Thomson. — (Scottish  Gardener.) 


CRASSULA  COCCINEA  AND  IPOMiEA  LEARII 
NOT  BLOOMING. 

Ton  will  oblige  me  much  by  advice  how  I  am  to  manage  six 
plants  of  Crassula  coccinea,  which  did  not  flower  last  summer. 
I  have  kept  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  all  winter  close  to  the 
glass,  and  I  have  given  them  very  little  water.  I  wish  to  keep 
them  in  pots,  and  I  should  like  to  bloom  them  this  next  summer 
if  I  can. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Ipomsea  Learii  in  a  pot,  that  did  not  flower 
last  year.  Had  I  better  shake  it.  out  and  repot  it  iu  some  good 
soil  ?     I  am  obliged  to  grow  it  in  a  pot. — L.  C. 

[Keep  your  Crassulas  as  they  are,  and  give  a  little  water  as 
soon  as  you  see  signs  of  flagging,  or  the  tops  knotting  for  bloom. 
You  must  not  think  of  cutting  now,  as  you  will  cut  all  the 
flower-buds. 

Shake  out  the  Ipomaea,  and  give  it  some  rich,  rather  stiff  loam 
firmly  packed.  Then  cut  the  head  considerably  of  all  the 
smaller  shoots  ;  from  every  well-ripened  bud  you  may  expect  a 
shoot  bearing  flowers.  If  you  kept  the  plant  in  a  shady  place 
in  summer  and  autumn,  there  will  be  few  flowers,  if  otherwise, 
in  the  sun,  you  will  have  plenty  of  bloom  on  young  shoots.] 


Plantino  Welunotonia  gigantea. — A  gentleman  whose 
information  is  of  a  very  sound  and  practical  nature,  respecting 
the  many  new  and  ornamental  Conifers,  informs  me  of  a  case 
where  a  Wellingtonia  has  been  planted  upon  an  artificial  mound 
made  7  feet  high,  and  which  the  Wellingtonia  has  now  covered 
with  its  branches,  growing  in  a  sweeping,  drooping  manner. 
Seven  feet  in  height  thus  obtained  is  a  desideratum  lu  many 
cases  when  this  handsome  tree  is  planted. — W. 
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The  object  of  our  present  remarks  ie  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  plant-showing  generally,  and  to  point  out  what  we  consider 
ought  to  be  the  guiding  principles  in  awarding  prizes.  In  judging 
plants,  various  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration — not  only 
the  health  and  general  appearance  of  a  specimen,  but  also  the 
excellence  of  individual  perfections— qualities  which  appear  in- 
significant when  considered  separately,  but  which  when  viewed 
collectively,  constitute  perfection.  Thus,  supposing  a  plant  had 
been  beautifully  grown,  was  of  fine  form,  had  short-jointed  wood 
and  clean  and  healthy  foliage,  but  had  flowers  in  insufficient 
quantity,  iU-formed  or  badly-coloured,  or  flowers  insufficiently 
above  the  foliage,  or  with  unusually  long  footstalks — these 
would  be  great  defects,  inasmuch  as  flowers  being  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  main  object  of  attraction,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  be  of  the  fiuest  and  most  perfect  form 
and  colour.  However  fine  s  plant  may  be,  if  it  is  deficient  in 
flower,  or  the  bloom  is  of  bad  quality,  it  is  a  defect,  and  in  like 
proportion  if  a  plant  is  ill-formed  or  has  bad  foliage,  that  also  is 
a  defect ;  but  if  a  plant  is  unhealthy,  that  is  a  decided  disqualifi- 
cation, for  as  prizes  are  ofiered  to  reward  skilful  cultivation,  if 


the  exhibition  shows  the  want  of  skill,  that  is  a  disqualifying 
point.  A  plant  to  be  perfect  must  be  of  symmetrical  form,  be 
short-jointed,  and  furnished  with  robust  and  healthy  foUage 
from  the  base  upwards.  The  form  should  not  be  formal,  neither 
should  the  plants  bear  a  rough  and  uncultivated  appearance, 
but  it  must  be  graceful  and  easy  in  character,  and  while  it  bears 
the  impress  of  art,  must  be  sufficiently  removed  from  formality 
to  have  some  of  the  easy  grace  of  nature  about  it.  The  bloom 
must  be  large  and  profusely  produced,  brilliant  in  colour,  finely 
formed,  and  if  scented,  rich  in  odour.  At  the  time  the 
plant  is  shown,  sufficient  bloom  to  present  a  uniform  head 
should  be  expanded,  and  it  should  have  a  rich,  crisp,  and  glossy 
appearance.  Cleanliness  is  a  great  point ;  consequently  every 
leaf  must  be  free  from  dirt  of  any  kind,  and  not  an  insect  must 
be  seen.  Plants  thus  appointed,  whether  they  be  hard  or  soft 
wooded,  come  from  the  tropics  or  be  denizens  of  a  milder 
cUmate,  will  always  please  ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
large  or  small,  they  all  alike  show  the  skill  of  the  gardener— so 
long  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  show  some  mark  of  cultiva- 
tion since  they  left  the  nurseryman's  stores. 


Fancy  Pelargonium. 


As,  however,  example  is  generally  better  than  precept,  we  here 
pourtray  two  examples  of  good  manegement — one  a  Chorozema 
cordata  grown  in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  and  the  other 
a  Fancy  Pelargonium,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Kobinson  of  Pimlico. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  perfect  specimens  of  their  kinds,  are 
symmetrical  in  form  without  being  formal,  and  graceful  in  out- 
line without  being  encumbered  with  numerous  slicks.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  a  plant  may  be  large  and  finely 
formed,  and  yet  not  meritorious  in  point  of  management,  for 
it  may  be  a  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation  ;  for  instance,  the 
Chorozema,  though  admirable  in  its  way,  would  not  bear  com- 
parison with  a  plant  of  C.  triangularis,  angustifolia,  or  Hench- 
manni,  of  the  same  or  even  smaller  size,  while  a  plant  of  Burtonia 
conferta  or  violacca,  Boronia  serrulata  or  pinnata,  or  Gompho- 
lobium  splendens,  not  half  the  size,  would  be  infinitely  superior 
and  more  meritorious.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  censors  should 
be  persons  of  experience,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  the  plants  they  undertake  to  adjudicate  upon. 

Plants  also  should  harmonise  in  point  of  size,  so  that  when 
grouped  together  they  may  look  as  if  they  came  from  the  some 
place,  and  not  as  if  they  had  fallen  together  by  chance.  We 
once  saw  a  collection  of  splendid  Heaths,  averaging  from  2  to  4  feet 
in  size,  lose  the  first  prize  through  the  gardener  putting  in 
a  smaU  but  admirable  plant  of  Erica  Sprengelii ;  and  only  last 
year  we  saw  Cytisus  racemosus,  5  feet  high,  and  Hoya  bella, 


Ckorozema  coidata. 

about  as  many  inches,  shown  in  the  same  group.  Such  arrange- 
ments show  bad  taste,  and  ought  to  be  publicly  reprobated.  It 
may,  perhaps,  so  happen,  that  several  collections  of  plants  may 
be  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
censors  to  examine  the  plants  in  each  collection  separately,  both 
as  to  form  and  inflorescence,  and  then  if  they  were  equal,  the 
i  difficulty  of  cultivation  would  decide  the  point,  for  if  one 
collection  contained  plants  of  more  difficult  management,  that  o? 
course  must  have  the  first  prize. 

Size,  more  especially  when  it  arises  from  age,  is  not  a  leading 
quality,  except  in  plants  of  very  difficult  management,  and  then 
I  the  mere  fact  of  keeping  them  alive  and  in  exhibitable  condition 
;  is  very  meritorious,  for  of  course,  plants  which  are  very  difficult 
[  to  grow  in  a  young  state  must  require  equal  skill  to  keep  them 
I  healthy  when  full  grown,  but  plants  which  have  grown  large, 
and  have  afterwards  been  twisted  and  twined  about  to  make 
them  shapely,  should  not  be  exhibited  at  all ;  for  though  we 
cannot  join  in   the  cuckoo  song  which  has  been  raised  about 
growing  plants  without  stakes,  knowing  it  to  be  impossible,  yet 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are  a  necessary  nuisance, 
and  never  can  be  used  too  sparingly  or  too  slight  in  character. 
In  a  few  words  the  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  plant- 
judging  are — First,  that  the  plants  be  clean,  healthy,  and  finely 
I  formed  ;  second,  that  they  be  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  thC' 
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indiTidual  flowers  being  finely  formed,  large,  and  finely  coloured ; 
third,  that  the  plants  be  choice — novelty  and  toliTable  size  being 
always  superior  to  age  and  large  size.  Thus,  if  ten  plants  were 
competing,  one  introduced  ten  years  back  and  the  other  only 
two ;  and  if  each  required  the  same  skill  in  management,  the 
new  plant,  if  it  had  been  well  cultivated,  would  bo  the  most 
meritorious,  and  should  have  the  first  prize.  Thus  far  we  have 
indicated  our  opinion  of  some  of  the  rules  wliich  ought  to  be 
observed  by  plant-censors,  and  those  who  jiulge  individual 
flowers  cannot  do  better  than  take  "  Glenuy's  X'ropertics  "  as 
their  guide,  for  though  some  of  his  rules  may  appear  arbitrary, 
they  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  the  best  that  have  been 
published, — (A..,  in  Orirdetier's  Magazine  of  Botani/.) 


GAEEYA  ELLIPTICA. 


Fbw  plants,  even  under  glass,  are  more  beautiful  than  this 
hardy  shrub  has  been  the  whole  of  the  present  winter.  Planted 
against  a  wall,  and  only  very  slightly  trained,  its  beautiful  droop- 
ing trusses  have  been  elongating  since  October,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  many  of  them  are  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  the  individual 
florets  composing  them  being  fully  expanded,  and  tlie  whole  in 
such  abundance  as  in  a  great  measure  to  cover  the  plant,  which 
is  at  all  times  a  beautiful  evergreen.  It  blossoms  and  looks  well 
every  year,  but  I  have  never  kno«n  it  so  fine  as  it  is  the  present 
season;  and  to  all  having  a  low  wall  to  cover  I  would  by  all 
means  recommend  this  shrub  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  ;  while 
even  as  an  open  standard,  or,  rather,  low  bush,  it  13  equally  at 
home. — J.  R. 


CONSTSUCTION'  OF  CONSERVATORIES. 

Amongst  the  manifold  subjects  treated  of  in  your  Journal 
there  is  one  wiiich  seems  not  to  have  received  its  meed  of  atten- 
tion— "The  construction  of  conservatories." 

True,  it  frequently  happens  that  this  important  matter  is 
entrusted  to  some  architect  whose  taste  induces  him  to  con- 
sider certain  conventional  architectural  forms  more  tliaa  the 
welfare  of  plants  :  consequently  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  growth 
follows. 

la  other  cases  where  the  well-being  of  plants  has  been  con- 
sidered, external  and  internal  ornament  has  so  swelled  the  cost 
that  the  building  of  the  conservatory  bus  been  the  cause  of 
checking  further  improvement. 

A  few  guiding  principles  as  to  what  really  constitutes  elegance 
in  glassstructures  would  be  of  much  service  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Journal,  and  I  hope  some  one  well  versed  in  the  subject 
will  detail  his  views. 

It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  endeavour  to  limit  these  remarks 
in  any  way;  but  one  or  two  simple  yet  very  important  questions 
I  sliould  like  to  see  discussed. 

First,  The  relative  merits  of  iron  or  wooden  houses  ;  and  if  the 
former  are  adopted,  of  what  construction? 

Secondly,  Wliat  is  the  best  kind  of  glass,  and  what  sized  sheets 
are  most  economical,  taking  appearance,  economy,  and  elhcieucy 
into  consideration  ? 

Thirdly,  Are  domes  hurtful  or  otherwise  to  plants,  and  what 
is  the  general  feeling  on  their  appearance  ? 

Fourthly,  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  shading  ? 

Fifthly,  Is  top  ventilation  required  in  a  conservatory  ;  and  if 
so,  how  is  it  best  managed  ? 

Some  other  useful  desirable  information  may  be  added  to  the 
above,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  easily  point  out,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will  give  us 
their  opinion  on  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. — W.  II.  T. 

[We  join  in  this  wish,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  the  communica- 
tion of  drawings  and  descriptions  of  conservatories,  whether 
small  or  large,  that  are  proved  to  be  handsome  and  successful  as 
a  dwelling  for  plants.  If  the  cost  of  construction  is  added,  such 
communications  will  be  still  more  useful. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


PRUNING  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

"  S.,"  Samplon  Court,  has  three  pot  Roses  from  cuttings  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  from  1  foot  to  li  high,  a 
General  Jacqueminot,  a  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  a  Quant  des 
Batailles.  Two  are  in  single  stems,  and  the  other  has  two,  both 
apparently  equally  strong.     Ought  he  to  cut  them  all  down  to 


the  lowest  eye,  and  entirely  do  away  with  one  of  the  two  shoots  ? 
He  wishes  to  keep  them  as  pot  Roses,  and  to  have  them  all  next 
winter  in  a  cool  conservatory,  so  as  to  bloom  earlier  in  spring 
than  they  would  otherwise  do  if  kept  out  all  the  winter. 

[If  you  wish  the  plants  to  bloom  this  season,  merely  shorten 
the  shoots  about  a  fifth.  If  you  would  sacrifice  this  aud  grow 
them  to  be  finer  plants  for  the  spring  of  ISO  t,  then  cut  down  to- 
G  inches  in  length,  if  you  wish  to  make  bushes  of  them,  and  it' 
so,  it  matters  noi  whether  you  have  one  stem  or  several.  The 
one  stem  would  look  the  handsomest.]] 


JUDGING  GRAPES  AND  OTHER  FRUITS. 

As  the  season  for  horticultural  exhibitions  is  again  approach- 
ing, it  reminds  me  of  the  revival  of  the  discussion  of  rules  for 
judging  fruit,  more  particularly  Grapes,  and  the  desirability  o£ 
having  something  like  a  recognised  system,  or  set  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  censors. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a  judge  of  horticultural 
productions  at  sundry  provincial  shows,  but  was  never  until 
lately  aware  that  at  tlu-  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  the 
practice  of  testing  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  by  the  most  direct  and 
natural  process  of  tasting  was  not  allowed,  or,  at  least,  not 
practised  ;  but  that  the  flavour  was  merely  assumed  from  the 
general  appearance. 

With  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  such  authorities  as  our 
great  metropohtan  societies,  I  will  venture  to  question  the  con- 
sistency of  this  practice.  And  the  question  which  immediately 
sucrcests  itself  is  this :  If  the  flavour  of  Grapes  can  be  ascertained 
without  tasting,  then  why  cannot  the  same  rule  apply  to  Melons 
and  other  fruit  ?  as  with  respect  to  Melons,  at  least,  the 
practice  appears  to  be  always  to  cut  and  taste  them  ;  and  as  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Grapes  as  well  as  Melons  are  grown  to 
be  eaten.  This  being  admitted  to  be  the  case,  flavour  must 
always  be  a  paramount  consideration  (without  at  the  same  time' 
Ignoring  in  the  least  degree  appearance,  for  fruit  ought  to  be 
" good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye"),  and  flavour,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  can  hardly  be  correctly  ascertained  without  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  palate.  Another  consideration  is  this  : 
a  few  berries  can  be  abstracted  from  a  dish  of  Grapes  without 
necessarily  preventing  them  from  being  exhibited  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  or,  at  least,  from  being  sent  to  table,  whereas 
the  same  cannot,  of  course,  he  done  with  a  Melon  when  it  has 
been  cut.  And,  with  respect  to  the  latter  fruit,  it  is  the  con- 
stant practice  to  give  the  first  prize  to  the  best-flavoured  fruit, 
quite  irrespective  of  size  or  general  appearance;  and  I  doubt  not 
many  people  conversant  with  the  subject,  have  observed  with 
something  like  regret,  the  first  prize  awarded  to  a  fruit  which 
had  nothing  but  its  flavour  to  recommend  it,  while  larger  and 
more  handsome  fruit,  only  slightly  inferior  with  regard  to  flavour, 
had  a  subordinate  prize  assigned  them,  or  remained  unnoticed. 

To  obviate  this,  in  some  measure,  a  system  of  points  or  marks 
has  been  recommended,  and  the  suggestion,  I  think,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  as  florists' 
flowers  and  plants  generally  are  necessarily  judged  on  something 
like  this  principle,  and  with  regard  to  fruit  the  system  might,  I 
think,  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  rendered  more  easy  of  appli- 
cation. 

I  hope  that  you  or  some  of  your  able  coadjutors  and  corre- 
spondents may  be  induced  to  give  the  subject  consideration,  and" 
to  bestow  on  your  readers  the  benefit  of  the  same,  and  in  the 
meantime,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  will  oHor  a  suggestion  on 
the  subject. 

First.  With  respect  to  Grapes,  I  would  confine  myself  to 
11  points  or  marks,  assigning  them  as  follows  ; — 3  points  to  the 
best  flavoured  ;  2  to  the  best  coloured  ;  2  to  bloom  ;  2  to  size 
or  weight  of  bunch  ;  2  to  size  or  weight  of  berry. 

For  Melons  I  would  take  7  points— 3  points  to  flavour  ;  2  to 
size  or  weight ;  2  to  general  appearance. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  degrees  of  ripeness,  as  unripe  or  over- 
ripe fcuit  ought  to  be  disqualified. — P.  G. 


PROTECTING  YOUNG  TREES  FROM  RABBITS. 

I  HArpENED  to  be  in  Waukegan  about  the  time  Rabbits  bark 
young  fruit  trees,  and  as  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  prevent 
them,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  the  extensive  nursery- 
man, for  a  remedy   and  he  told  me  to  mix  equal  quantities  of 
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lard  and  soot,  and  rub  the  trunks  of  the  trees  ;  but  on  consulta- 
tion with  a  neighbour,  who  advised  lard  and  sulphur,  I  concluded 
to  mix  all  three  together ;  so  I  mixed  equal  quantities  of  lard, 
sulphur,  and  soot,  and  applied  it,  and  it  proved  eiTectual.  On 
the  trees  that  were  partly  barked,  it  stopped  the  rabbits  from 
injuring  any  more,  and  the  trees  have  completely  recovered,  and 
the  wounds  are  healed  over.  The  mixture  dried  on  to  the  trees, 
and  has  protected  them  since. 

The  same  winter  my  neighbour  had  a  young  orchard  of  sixty 
trees  completely  destroyed,  and  last  winter  another  of  my 
neighbours  had  about  thirty  trees  destroyed  by  them,  although 
he  rubbed  them  with  lard  and  soot ;  the  rabbits  eat  grease, 
soot,  bark,  and  all.  They  ran  round  in  my  orchard,  and  ate  all 
the  twigs  they  could  reach,  and  barked  one  tree  that  was  not 
coated  with  the  above  mixture ;  but  they  never  touched  a  tree 
that  had  been  rubbed  within  two  years  with  the  lard,  sulphur, 
and  soot,  because  the  remains  of  it  were  still  there. — {Lower 
Canada  Agriculturist.) 


FEATHEEED  HELPS  IN"  A  GARDEN. 

I  SEE  by  a  communication  from  "  H.,"  that  he  wants  "  prac- 
tical enligliteument "  on  the  use  of  fowls  in  a  garden,  and  you 
also  state  that  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  information.  I  shall 
be  extremely  happy  to  give  you  my  experience,  for  the  subject  is 
mooted  at  a  moment  when  some  vent  is  required  for  the 
emotions  which  the  bare  thought  of  fowls  creates  in  me.  The 
facts  are  simply  these : — I  hve  in  a  retired  neighbourhood,  and 
my  particular  hobby  is  gardening.  I  have  a  neighbour  two 
doors  off  whose  particular  hobby  is  love  of  fowls.  These  two 
otherwise-commendable  tastes  come  into  violent  colhsion  twice 
or  tlirice  a-day.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  my  neighbour's 
fowls  is,  that  they  have  an  irresistible  and  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity for  coming  into  my  garden  in  preference  to  staying  in 
their  own.  Tlie  result  is,  that  I  am  driven  wild  every  day;  and  as 
my  wife  and  family  participate  in  my  alarms,  the  consequences, 
aa  you  will  perceive,  are  rather  serious  to  well-disposed  and 
peaceable  people.  I  will  not  delay  informing  you  as  to  how 
these  lamentable  events  are  caused  ;  and,  first,  I  will  speak,  as 
impartially  as  human  nature  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  of 
the  good  which  fowls  do. 

The  least  objectionable  of  all  fowls,  excepting  small  birds,  of 
course,  are  the  hens,  and  from  this  category  I  beg  to  observe 
that  I  rigidly  exclude  the  cocks.  Both  of  them  are  very  fond  of 
slugs,  snails,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  in  pursuit  of  these  pests,  do 
a  trifling  amount  of  good.  The  ducks  are  equally  destructive  to 
insects,  and  are  even  more  persevering  in  the  search  of  them  ; 
but  put  ducka,  cocks,  and  hens  together  they  will  be  no  more  a 
help  to  you  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  personal  labour  would  be. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  My 
pen  fails  to  paint  the  agonies  which  their  destructive  habits 
have  occasioned  me.  The  cocks  and  hens  knew  perfectly  well 
that  they  were  trespassing,  and  were  liable  to  be  prosecuted ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  would  come  into  my  garden 
several  times  every  day,  and  the  vigour,  robustness,  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  sent  mj  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
&e.,  flying  into  the  air  whilst  in  search  of  prey,  was  absolutely 
sickening  to  witness.  I  had  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  an  odd  corner 
once,  but  they  have  made  it  "  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less,"  at  the  expense  of  the  neatness,  order,  and  cleanUness  of 
my  garden  walk.     This  was  with  scratching. 

The  ducks  do  not  scratch,  but  they  are  still  more  destructive 
when  they  go  among  softwooded  plants.  I  had  a  nice  bed  of 
Nasturtiums  last  year,  but  the  ducks  had  waddled  into  it  four  or 
five  times,  iu  search  of  snails,  and  the  glory  soon  departed  from 
that  feature  of  the  garden.  The  effect  of  ducks  in  a  Nasturtium- 
bed  is  indescribable.  They  stagger  about  like  drunken  men, 
and  I  fancy  they  like  it  so  well  that  they  must  roll  in  it  over 
and  over.  Then  my  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolarias  were  ship- 
wrecked and  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  simple  fact  is  this,  that 
I  must  give  up  gardening,  or  my  neighbour  must  give  up  the 
fowls.  From  all  this  it  results  that  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks  do 
far  more  harm  than  good. — R.  Weloh,  Bristol. 


HEATESTG  GAEDEN   STEUCTUEES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Robson's  papers  on 
ventilating  and  heating  horticultural  buildings,  and  feel  assured 
that  many  will  thank  him  for  giving  his  experience.     I  beUeve  it 


is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of  others  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  particular  methods  of  heating.  I,  for  one,  wiU  add  what 
little  information  I  can.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Pol- 
maise  and  several  other  modes  of  heating  mentioned  by  the 
writer,  and,  therefore,  wished,  as  very  likely  others  in  a  similar 
position  to  myself  have  done,  that  he  had  said  a  little  more  relative 
to  them  ;  for  although  fallen  into  disuse  on  account  of  real  or 
supposed  defects,  they  are  not  without  interest  to  such  as  desire 
to  know  all  that  has.  been  done,  as  well  as  what  may  be  done,  in 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  horticulture. 

I  once  had  the  management  of  a  small  greenhouse,  heated  by 
means  of  a  common  brick  furnace,  from  which  a  flue  passed 
under  the  pathway  three-quarters  of  the  lengtli  of  the  house. 
This  was  covered  with  square  bricks.  The  flue  then  rose  above 
the  floor,  and  was  continued  back  to  the  furnace,  built  of  brick 
on  edge  ;  here  it  ascended  inside  the  house,  and  passed  to  the 
chimney.  I  simply  mention  this  because  I  think  that  if  the 
first  portion  of  the  flue  pass  under  the  floor  it  may  be  slower  in 
its  effects,  but  the  heat  is  never  lost,  and  is  given-off  slowly 
and  in  a  condition  that  is  never  likely  to  injure  the  plants  ;  for 
although  I  have  seen  several  flues  partly  carried  under  the  floor  I 
never  knew  a  case  of  overheating  where  this  was  the  plan  adopted, 
and,  more  than  this,  it  allows  of  two  or  more  laps  of  flue  being 
placed  above  the  floor.  The  further  from  the  tire  the  thinner 
may  be  the  material  of  which  the  flue  is  constructed,  so  that 
pipes  may  used  with  safety. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  where  fire  heat  is  necessary 
only  to  keep  out  frost,  as  in  the  greenhouse,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  flue  system.  That  system  has  been 
objected  to  on  account  of  an  escape  of  smoke  happening  occa- 
sionally; but  this  must  be  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  con- 
struction, or,  what  I  have  known  to  be  the  case,  from'^eglecting 
to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  clearing-out  the  soot.  When  a 
flue  is  built  bricks  should  be  left  out  at  suitable  distances,  to  be 
inserted  after  the  other  part  is  finished  :  these  can  then  be  taken 
out  without  disturbing  the  adjoining  brickwork.  Where  this 
provision  is  neglected  a  leaky  flue  is  no  uncommon  occurrence ;  for 
where  bricks  are  well  put  together  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  take  out  one  without  disturbing  several  others,  and  these  are 
generally  left  so  that  the  smoke  can  escape  through  the  cracks 
formed  in  the  process.  I  have  known  such  instances,  and  the 
blame  has  been  thrown  on  the  system  ;  it  is  more  for  the  want 
of  taking  notice  of  such  minutias  than  from  any  defect  in  the 
system  itself  that  accidents  have  happened,  even  where  a  per- 
manent heat  is  required,  as  in  the  forcing  of  Grrapes.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  very  best  Grapes  that  could  be  grown  hanging  in  a 
vinery  heated  on  the  flue  system. 

But  still  there  is  no  reason  why  hot  water  should  not  have  its 
full  share  of  credit ;  and  what  I  have  had  to  do  with  hot  water 
has  been  satisfactory.  But  then  it  is  one  thing  to  heat  500  super- 
ficial feet  of  glass,  and  another  thing  to  heat  as  many  thousands. 
What  may  be  thought  economical  in  the  former  case  may  be 
thought  the  contrary  in  the  latter.  There  must  be  proportions 
in  every  case ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  what  scientific 
men  are  aiming  at  and  have  tried  to  achieve  is  possible — that  is, 
to  give  a  large  amount  of  heat  with  a  small  consumption  of  fuel. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  heat  generated  should  con- 
tribute to  the  object  in  view ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the 
question.  If  you  burn  a  pan  of  charcoal  in  a  room  the  whole  of 
the  heat  generated  is  disseminated  throughout  the  enclosed  space, 
provided  there  is  no  outlet  for  it ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  case  in 
the  furnace,  which  must  be  provided  with  a  chimney,  up  which 
much  of  the  heat  ascends  with  the  smoke,  escapes  at  the  top, 
and  is  lost.  This  must  inevitably  be  the  case  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  heat 
in  this  way  is  to  be  prevented,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  some 
of  it  should  not  be  saved ;  and  sometimes  this  is  effected  by 
having  a  horizontal  flue,  in  addition  to  the  boiler  and  hot-water 
pipes ;  but  unless  a  good  draught  can  be  secured  this  method 
does  not  answer.  A  boiler  fire  ought  to  draw  well,  or  it  soon 
becomes  clogged  with  soot. 

One  of  the  best  arrangements  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  is 
in  the  case  of  a  lean-to  conservatory  I  have,  until  lately,  had  to 
do  with.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  fireplace  and  boiler  is 
under  the  floor.  Thus  the  heat  of  the  fireplace  itself  ascends 
through  the  floor,  and  acts  on  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the 
house  ;  it  also  adjoined  a  cistern  of  rain  water,  and  warmed 
that.  The  chimney  ascended  inside  the  house,  a  portion  of  heat 
was,  therefore,  secured  from  that;  then  there  were  120  feet  o£ 
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four-inch  piping,  the  boiler  being  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  fire 
heat  playing  well  around  it  before  ascending  the  chimney.  With 
this  arrangement  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  keep  the 
liou90  of  50  feet  by  IG,  at  a  temperature  of  80° ;  but  to  do  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  fire  going  day  and  night,  and 
this  at  the  smallest  consumption  of  fuel,  tells  ap  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  boiler  alluded  to  is  a  saddle  one,  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  and  set  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and 
although  I  believe  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  moderate, 
yet  the  space  to  be  heated  was  very  small  compared  to  what  is 
required  of  some  boilers.  There  is  a  vast  ditlerence  between 
heating  120  feet  of  four-inch  pipes,  and  heating  2000  feet  of  the 
same-sized  pipes,  and  if  a  boiler  can  be  constructed  on  a  plan 
that  will  heat  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  2000  feet 
of  pipes,  with  the  same  consumption  of  fuel  tliat  was  necessary 
in  the  above-mentioned  case,  a  great  stride  will  be  made  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  believe  this  is  possible,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  different 
kinds  of  pipe-boilers  convinces  me  that  they  are  most  eflicient, 
where  a  large  body  of  water  is  to  be  heated.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  one  kind  is  better  than  another ;  whether  Weeks', 
Ormson's,  or  Clarke's  are  most  effective.  The  pipes  of  these 
being  upright,  or  nearly  so,  they  are,  doubtless,  less  likely  to 
clog  with  soot  than  Messenger's  boilers,  the  tubes  of  which  are 
arranged  horizontally,  and  are  triangular,  and  fitted  so  as  to 
leave  three  quarters  of  an  inch  space  between.  They  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  presenting  a  maximum  surface  of  water 
to  the  tire ;  and  although  this  gives  a  large  surface  to  clog  with 
soot,  and,  moreover,  ihese  boilers  require  constant  cleaning, 
still  I  believe  they  are  the  most  efficient  I  know  of,  for  heating 
a  large  space.  But  one  thing  is  necessary — there  ought  to  be  a 
good  draught,  or  the  many  intricate  passages  the  flames  have  to 
pass  through,  damp  the  frre,  causing  a  waste  of  fuel.  In  order 
to  keep  the  fire  going,  much  has  to  be  raked  out  that  would  be 
otherwise  consumed,  and  however  strongly  a  fire  may  burn  at 
times,  it  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  control,  with 
damper  and  ash-pit  door.  Where  this  is  tlie  case,  it  is  not  only 
safer,  as  when  extremely  sharp  frosts  occur,  but  it  is  econo- 
mical in  all  respects.  It  would  be  the  reverse  of  economy  to 
find  that  the  frost  had  got  in,  merely  because  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  maintain  sufficient  htat  to  keep  it  out.  I  firmly 
believe  that  hot  water  is  the  best,  cleanest,  and  cheapest  means 
of  keepmg  up  a  permanent  heat ;  but  I  believe  there  is  still  room 
for  great  improvement  in  its  application.  In  fact,  there  should 
be  no  loss  of  heat  from  the  boiler  being  placed  too  far  from  its 
work,  or  other  causes,  and  it  should  be  perfectly  under  control. 
— F.  Chitit. 


SEEDS  FROM  BAEBADOES. 

I  niVE  received  from  Barbadoes  some  seeds,  of  which  I  send 
a  list  as  nearly  as  I  can  distinguish  the  names.  Some  are  very 
large.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  they  are  available  in  this 
country?     I  possess  a  small  stove  and  conservatory. — Vicaeius. 

Abrus  precatoriQs  Bread-and-Butter  seed.      Botauical 
Anonu  moricata  name  unknown 

Achraa  sapota  Canna  indica 
Circassian  berries.     Botimical  name     Guilandina  Bonduc. 

unl^nown  Lent-blossom  tree.    £ot:mical  name 
Coix  lacbryma  unknown 

Blue  Ipomasa  Mimosa  viva 

Bixa  orellana  Sapindue  saponaria 

[We  do  not  think  that  you  will  du  much  with  your  importa- 
tion of  seeds  from  Barbadoes,  either  for  your  own  growth  or  in 
the  way  of  exchange  for  other  plants.  In  fact,  any  gardener  of 
experience  would  be  shy  of  receiving  tropical  seeds  as  a  gift 
onless  gathered  by  a  scientific  practical  botanist.  To  oblige  you 
and  some  other  friends  who  have  had  packets  of  seed  sent  them, 
which  they  value  much  more  than  practical  men  would  be  likely 
to  do,  we  will  give  a  few  remarks  on  your  list. 

Abbu3  peecatokitts. — This  is  a  strong-growing  climber,  very 
abundant  in  Jamaica,  where  the  roots  are  used  as  liquorice,  and 
the  seeds  as  beads.  It  would  require  stove  heat,  and  half  of  a 
fair-sized  roof  to  grow  on,  even  if  the  roots  were  considerably 
confined.  The  seeds  may  be  soaked  in  water  at  150°  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  sowing. 

Anowa  MUBiCATA  is  the  Sour  Sop  Custard  Apple,  which  grows 
08  a  small  tree  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  fruit  being 
a  succulent  subacid  berry,  like  a  large  plum  or  orange  in  size, 
mUk  a  flavour  and  smell  like  our  black  currant.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  try  if  this  could  be  made  to  fruit  in  a  dwarf  state. 


Sow  the  seeds  in  sandy  loam  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  keeping  the 
soil  rather  dry  for  a  week. 

AcHBAS  SAroTA,  the  SapodiUa  tree,  grows  to  a  good  height. 
The  fruit  is  as  larije  as  a  quince,  with  a  thick  russet  skin  outside, 
and  a  delicious  melting  ilcsli  inside,  with  two  small  stones  or 
seeds  in  the  centre.  These  sown  and  raised,  the  only  likely 
chance  for  making  them  fruit  in  a  stove  would  be  by  cutting 
the  young  seedlings  into  cuttings,  and  thus  trying  to  induce  a 
dwarf  habit,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  our  stoves  of  limited  size. 

CiECASSiAN  Bebeies. — Never  heard  of  them. 

Coix  iaciirtma. — We  gave  an  account  of  this  curious  tropical 
Grass  some  time  ago,  and  you  will  manage  it  very  well  in  your 
stove.     The  pearly-like  seeds  have  been  called  "  Job's  Tears." 

Blue  Ipom^a. — These  will  require  a  good  moist  heat  to  raise 
them  ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  them  in  rather  small 
pots  until  you  could  see  a  flower.  If  you  sowed  them  now,  and 
raised  several  plants,  you  might  try  some  of  them  against  a  south 
wall  after  the  middle  of  June.  There  are  so  many  blue  Ipomajas 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  whether  yours  are  worth 
keeping  until  you  have  proved  them. 

Bi5A  oeellana. — This  is  naturally  a  high-growing  tree,  and, 
therefore,  we  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  manage  it  in  moderate 
space.  There  is  little  attraction  about  it  except  its  associations. 
From  the  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds  the  drug  arnotlo  is  made, 
which,  if  not  now  much  used  for  medical  purposes,  is,  with  or 
without  our  knowledge,  partaken  of  as  a  colouring  matter  in  a 
good  deal  of  the  cheese  and  the  butter  we  use. 

Beead-and-Buttee  Seeds. — These  we  cannot  find  out  by 
such  a  name.  There  are  Butter-and-Eggs  (the  Narcissus  incom- 
parabilis),  the  Butter- bur  (the  Tussilago),  the  Butter-nut — a 
Walnut  (Juglans  cinerea),  and  there  are  the  Buttercups,  which  we 
associate  with  daisies  and  the  '*  long-times-ago."  Again,  there  is 
the  Bread-root,  the  Psoralea  esculenta  of  Missouri,  wliere  the 
roots  are  used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  There 
is,  again,  the  Bread-fruit,  Artocarpus  incisa,  so  plentiful  and 
useful  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  growing  there  to  the  size  of  an 
oak  with  us,  and  with  foliage  as  finely  cut,  producing  fruit  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  Swedish  turnip  ;  and  between  the  skin  and 
the  large  core  the  white  edible  matter  is  placed,  which  is  so 
supplied  with  starch  that  when  a  ripe  fruit  is  roasted  it  eats 
very  like  and  is  as  pleasant  as  the  best  whcaten  bread.  The 
seeds  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a  beau.  Toung  plants  are 
to  be  found  in  the  best  London  nurseries,  and  the  plants  are 
elegant  from  their  foliage ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  the 
fruit  anywhere  in  this  country. 

The  Bread-nut  is  the  last  to  whicli  we  will  refer.  This  is 
the  Brosimum  alicastrum,  and  most  likely  is  what  you  have, 
as  it  grows  freely  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  islands  as 
a  slender  tree  or  scrub  shrub.  It  is  often  met  with  in  our 
stoves,  though  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  its  flowers,  which, 
in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  no  petals.  The  mode  of  fruiting  is 
a  good  deal  like  that  of  Kicinus  or  Pahna  Christi.  The  young 
leaves  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  freely  as  fodder  by  cattle ; 
but  they  are  not  wholesome  as  they  get  hard  and  full  grown. 
There  is  a  good  quantity  of  milky  starch  and  mucilage  in  the 
nut-like  seeds  which  are  used,  boiled,  before  they  are  quite  hard  ; 
and  when  ripe  and  roasted  eat  very  much  like  a  roasted  chest* 
nut.  In  sowing,  the  nuts  may  he  steeped  previously  in  hot 
water,  or  a  little  piece  filed  through  at  the  end.  If  long  kept 
they  lose  their  vitality.  If  meant  for  a  small  stove  the  seedlings 
should  be  made  into  cuttings  to  induce  a  more  dwarf  compact 
habit. 

Canna  indica,  the  beautiful  Indian  Shot.  —Steep  the  seeds 
in  water  at  140°  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing,  and  give 
them  a  good  bottom  heat,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  pot  covered 
with  damp  moss  before  they  appear.  If  kept  in  about  50°  all 
the  winter  they  will  be  good  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse  in 
summer.  Most  seed  lists  now  contain  fine  varieties  of  Canna. 
In  the  south  of  England  they  make  a  fine  effect  out  of  doors  in 
summer  with  their  bright  flowers  and  fine  foliage. 

GuiXANDiNA  Bonduc. — A  large  tree,  chiefly  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  producing  fine  foliage  and  branches  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  producing  its  seeds  in  a  bean-like  capsule.  The  seeds  would 
germinate  sooner  from  being  steeped  in  water.  We  think  a  house 
like  that  at  Kew  or  Chatsworth  would  be  needed  for  this  tree. 
Lent-blossom  Teee.— We  have  no  idea  what  it  is. 
MnnosA  TIT  A. — A  pretty,  slender,  low-growing  shrub,  rarely 
rising  2  feet  in  height,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  which  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  managing  in  youi" 
stove  if  you  give  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
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Saphtdus  saponakia  is  the  tall-growing  Soapberry  tree. — The 
seed  is  a  nut  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  from  its  hardness 
is  often  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  covered  with  pulp 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  this  pulp  is  used  as  a  soap  in 
many  parts  of  America,  though  if  not  used  carefully  it  ia  apt 
to  destroy  linen  from  its  acridity  as  much  as  when  it  is  whitened 
with  the  help  of  a  little  vitriol.     Steep  the  seeds  before  sowing. 

You  will  now  perceive  that  the  most  of  your  seeds  either 
belong  to  plants  that  are  already  common  in  large  botanical 
collections,  or  from  their  luxuriance  cannot  be  managed  in  small 
houses  with  advantage,  or,  if  dwarf,  can  be  obtained  from  our 
principal  seedsmen.  Yours,  most  likely,  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  fresh.  You  can  grow  any  or  all  of  them  as  easily 
in  the  north  as  in  the  south  of  this  country,  if  you  can  give  them 
room  enough  and  burn  enough  coal  to  give  them  a  tropical 
flimate. — E.  Fisn.] 


ANOTHER   MONSTER   CALIFORNIA   PEAR. 

EVEEY  one  doubtless  remembers  the  excitement  over  the 
great  California  Pear  produced  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  orchard 
of  E.  L.  Beard,  Esq.,  at  San  Jose  Mission  ;  its  weight  was  over 
3  lbs.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  President  of  the  Sanitary  ^Commission, 
has  just  received  notice,  via  overland  mail,  that  another  Pear, 
from  the  same  tree,  weighing  an  ounce  more  than  the  former 
one,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  the  steamer  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco Dec.  20,  together  with  other  interesting  horticultural 
products. 

That  Pear  has  arrived  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  is  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  American  AqricuUiirist, 
at  41,  Park  Row.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  Dr.  Bellows, 
enclosing  the  express  invoice  of  the  Pear. 

"  Custom  House,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  20,  1862. 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  other  day  E.  L.  Beard,  Esq.,  handed  me  a 
mammoth  Pear,  grown  in  his  orchard  at  San  Jose  Mission, 
California.  Having  for  years  been  editor  of  the  "  Ohio  Farmer," 
this  immense  Pear  greatly  interested  me— first,  on  account  of  its 
size,  and  second,  beciuise  it  grew  on  the  same  tree  that  bore  the 
Dr.  Bushnell  Pear,  that  created  so  much  interest  a  few  years 
since  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Doctor's  Pear  weighed  3  lbs. 
and  G  ozs.— this  one  3  lbs.  and  7  ozs.,  so  that  it  is  the  largest 
Pear  ever  grown  in  California. 

"  When  I  had  aufliciently  feasted  my  eyes  on  it,  I  concluded  to 
send  it  to  you,  as  the  man  of  the  east  whose  affections  and 
gratitude  had  for  the  past  two  months  been  constantly  turned  to 
California.— T.  Brows. "—{American  Agriculturist.) 


GARDEN  TREES  AKD  SHRUBS  AT  NEW 
YORK. 

There  is  much  more  difficulty  here  to  furnish  a  place  with 
trees  or  shrubs,  suitable  for  shelter  or  ornament,  than  in  Great 
Britain;  not  altogether  from  the  greater  severity  of  the  winter, 
as  t^is  IS  counteracted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  wood,  both  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  being  much  better  ripened  in  the 
fall  than  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  in  the  British  Isles,  but  rather 
from  the  constant  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that  takes  place 
in  February  and  March  injuring  the  cellular  tissue  of  many 
plants  that  otherwise  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  rendering 
such  a  thing  as  a  shrubbery  unknown,  as  neither  Bays  nor 
liaurels  will  stand  the  winter,  and  Holly  even  under  favourable 
circumstances  merely  exists. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  which  I  leave  for  wiser  heads  than  mine 
to  elucidate,  that  a  mild  winter  is  most  trying  to  evergreens, 
and  a  severe  one  to  deciduous  plants.  In  proof  of  this,  last 
winter,  which  was  considered  a  mild  one  for  this  climate,  manv 
hedges  of  American  Arbor  Yits  in  this  vicinity  were  rendered 
quite  unsightly  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  an  Abies  Douolasii 
here,  nearly  20  feet  high,  the  finest  in  this  cart  of  the  St'ates, 
was  cut  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the"  ground  ;  whereas 
clumps  of  Hydranijea  horteusis,  scattered  about  the  lawn  with- 
oiit  any  protection  whatever,  stood  uninjured,  and  throughout 
the  summer  were  loaded  with  large  heads  of  blue  flowers,  with 
here  and  there  a  stray  pink  one  to  add  to  the  general  effect. 

Araucaria  imbricata  lives  but  does  not  becomes  ornamental. 
Ihesame  may  be  said  of  Cryptomeria  japonioa.  Pinus  excelsa 
stands  well,  but  its  leader  seems  to  be  attacked  most  perti- 
aaeiously  by  eome  insect,  retarding  its  growth  in  height,  but 


throwing  it  into  a  very  compact  bush.  Last  spring  I  planted  a 
Wellingtouia  gigantea  here  that  had  stood  two  winters  without 
protection,  and  so  far  it  is  doing  well.  The  Irish  Yew  is  quite 
hardy,  but  the  common  Yew  is  liable  to  be  cut  down.  There 
are  some  fine,  wall-furnished  trees  here  of  the  old  Norway 
Spruce,  which  form  a  most  agreeable  protection  in  winter  from 
our  biting  north-westerly  gales,  very  prevalent  at  this  season. 
This  and  the  Silver  Fir,  Hemlock  Spruce,  and  Weymouth  Pine 
form  our  most  generally  used  trees  for  shelter.  Taxodium  dia- 
tichum  makes  a  fine  summer  ornamental  tree,  and  with  its 
bright  green  foliage  is  quite  refreshing  to  look  at  during  the  hot 
weather.  Magnoha  conspicua  and  Soulangeana  both  about 
20  feet  high  and  loaded  with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom  in 
April  and  May,  are  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Grandiflora  is  generally 
protected,  but  stood  here  last  winter  without  shelter,  and  flowered 
well  throughout  the  summer.  The  Pampas  Grass  requires  pro- 
tection, but  amply  repays  the  care  taken  of  it. 

In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  about  five 
miles  from  here,  are  some  fine  specimens  of  hardy  Coniferse,  a 
list  of  some  of  which  I  append.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  this 
department  by  the  enterprising  foreman,  Mr.  Trompey,  who  is 
likewise  the  moat  scientific  and  successful  propagator  in  thia 
part  of  the  States,  making  fine  plants  in  a  short  time  from  grafts, 
and  as  he  avers  without  any  difficulty. 

Abies  Menziesu  Picea  Nordmanniana          Pinus  pyrenaica 

Kcerapferii  Pinsapo  strobus  compacta 

pyranudata  cephalonica  Taxua  aurea 

Whittmanniana  picU  etricta 

Clanbrasiliensisstricta  Parsonsiana  Thujopsis  borealis 

orientalis  nobilis  Cupresaus  Lawaoniana 

eiegans  grandis  Juniperus  squamata 

monslrnsa  pectinata  compacta  humilis' 

Gregoryaaa  Pinua  monticola  hibernica  compacta 

pumila  Lamberuana  oblonga  pendula 

ioverta  nlvea  Cupressus      spheroidea 

compacta            [fa?m.  uncinata  erecta  compaeta 

Cephalotasus  Fortuni 

Many  of  the  above  are  fine  specimens,  and  all  are  in  good 
health.  1  may  here  state,  that  a  Pear  from  California  has  been 
exhibited  for  the  past  week,  at  the  office  of  the  "American 
Agriculturist,"  New  IJork,  weighing  no  less  than  3  lbs.  7  ozs., 
evidently  a  monstrous  Duchesse  d'Angoulome,  thoroughly  look- 
ing its  weight,  and  stated  to  be  the  largest  Pear  in  the  world. 
A  very  fine  Flemish  Beauty,  20  ozs.  weight,  V2\  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, was  grown  in  the  garden  of  an  amateur  in  the  village 
here,  last  year,  and  both  for  form  and  colour  a  perfect  model. — 
Datid  Fouiis,  Gardener  to  Edwin  Soyt,  Esq.,  Astoria,  'Long 
Island,  Neiii  York. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S    MEETING. 

The  anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  the 
26th  of  January  passed  off  in  a  more  harmonious  manner  than 
was  expected,  although  the  Treasurer's  accounts  showed  a  smaller 
balance  than  in  the  preceding  year,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Council  had  carried  out  their  resolution  to  publish 
at  once  all  the  papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  some 
of  which  were  two  years  in  arrear,  and  also  to  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  in  making-up  back  volumes  of  the  "Trans- 
actions "  for  sale.  These  legitimate  expenses  will  not  occur 
again  ;  so  that  the  Society,  having  still  a  considerable  balance  in 
the  funds,  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  tha  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year : — Messss.  Dunning,  Grut,  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey, 
McLachlan,  Pascoe,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Shepherd,  F.  Smith, 
Stainton,  Stevens,  Waterhouse,  Weir,  and  Prof.  Westwood  ;  and 
the  following  officers  were  appointed  : — Mr.  F.  Smith,  President ; 
Mr.  S.  Stevens,  Treasurer ;  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Dunning, 
Secretaries ;  and  Mr.  lanson.  Curator. 

The  President  delivered  an  address  to  the  Society,  in  which 
he  especially  dwelt  upon  the  advisability  of  rendering  the  So- 
ciety's collection  of  British  insects  as  perfect  as  possible ;  a  strong 
opinion  has,  however,  manifestly  grown  up  in  the  Society  as  to 
the  impolicy  of  the  Society  possessing  a  collection,  which  neces- 
sitates the  expense  of  a  Curator,  additional  room,  and,  conse- 
quently, increased  rent,  &c. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President  for  his  speech,  which  was 
requested  to  be  printed,  and  also  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 


The  general  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  February  was  held  on 
the  2nd  instant,  with  the  President  in  the  chair.    Donations  of 
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the  publications  of  the  Natural  History  and  Entomological 
Societies  of  Moscow,  Munich,  the  Netherlanils,  and  Canada,  witli 
various  other  works,  were  announced.  Certificates  in  i'avour  ol 
Dr.  John  Leconte,  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  Lacordaire  and 
Hagen  as  foreign  lionorary  members  of  the  Society,  were  read. 
The  President  nominated  Messrs.  Pascoe,  Waterhouae,  and 
Grut  to  bo  the  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  cihibited  a  small  box  of  "  manna  "  collected  in 
Tasmania,  being  an  exudation  from  the  young  branches  of  the 
White  Gum  trees  caused  by  the  punctures  of  a  species  of  Eury- 
raela,  a  genus  of  Hemiptera,  allied  to  our  common  Cuckoo-spit 
insect  or  Frog-hopper,  and  which  infests  the  trees  in  the  sanio 
manner  as  our  Rose  .iphides.  The  exudation  rapidly  hardens, 
and  dries  into  a  white  saccharine  mass,  and  is  collected  and  eaten. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  two  remarkable  monstrosities 
occurring  in  Colias  hyale,  the  pale-clouded  yellow  Butterfly,  one 
of  the  fore  wings  of  which  was  not  more  than  half  the  si^e  of  tlie 
opposite  wing;  and  a  female  of  Lyca>na  Adonis,  in  which  tlie 
right-hand  hind  wing  on  the  under  side  was  deficient  of  many  of 
the  ordinary  markings,  and  the  foro  wing  on  the  same  side  had 
only  two  dots. 

Mr.  \Yaterhouse  read  a  communication  on  Homalota  eoror, 
and  several  allied  species  of  minute  British  Rove  Beetles. 

Mr.  Ilaward  exhibited  a  collection  of  Coleoptera  collected  by 
liimself  in  central  Europe,  containing  many  very  fine  and  rare 
species. 

Mr.  Stainton,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Healy,  exhibited  some  Bramble 
leaves,  within  the  burrows  of  which  were  visible  the  cast  skins  of 
the  larr.'e  of  a  species  of  Nepticula.  He  also  read  some  notes  on 
the  peculiarities  observable  m  the  moulting  of  the  caterpillars  in 
this  group  of  little  Moths,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  although 
the  larva  state  in  the  summer  time  lasted  only  a  few  days,  in  the 
middle  of  January  it  required  four  days  to  enable  the  larva  to 
complete  its  moult. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  on  Aniaocentropus,  a  new  genus 
of  North  American  Trichoptera  (Caddice  Flies),  with  descriptions 
of  five  species  ;  and  also  on  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Dipseu- 
dopsis  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  insects. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  drawings  of  the  species  of 
.LucanidfB,  collected  in  Gipps'  Land  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  New  South  Wales,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Howitt. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCnEN  OAEDEN. 
The  preparation  of  the  various  quarters  designed  for  main 
crops  to  be  persevered  in  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
admit  of  being  trodden  on  without  being  too  much  consolidated. 
This  is  of  great  importance  on  heavy  stiff  soils,  and  those  who 
have  such  to  deal  with  should  take  advantage  of  every  dry  day 
that  occurs.  On  such  soils,  too,  it  will  be  advisable  to  defer 
.sowing  main  crops  for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight.  But  on  light 
dry  soils  the  sooner  tlie  main  crops  are  put  in  the  better, 
because  such  soils  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  should 
it  occur  ;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  the  crops  become  well  esta- 
blished the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  resist  its  effects  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  season  should  be  a  wet  one,  they  will  also  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  profit  by  it.  Beans,  plant  out 
Mazogans  from  boxes  and  pots.  Sow  Longpods,  regulating  the 
quantity  by  the  demand.  Cabbage,  sow  another  patcli  of  any 
early  sort,  and  a  few  Ked  for  winter  use ;  also,  the  true  Drum- 
head Savoy.  Cauli/Iotver,  prick  out  the  young  seedling  plants 
either  on  a  warm  border  or  a  gentle  hotbed,  to  be  sheltered  in 
unfavourable  weather  with  hoops  and  mats.  Celery,  the  first 
sowing  to  be  pricked-out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  well  handled,  and 
another  sowing  made  of  both  Red  and  White.  Leeks,  sow  for  a 
principal  crop.  Lettuce,  prick-out  the  young  seedling  plants,  to 
be  treated  as  advised  for  Cauliflowers.  Onions,  the  principal 
crops  should  now  be  sown.  The  Deptford,  Old  Brown  Globe, 
James's  Keeping,  and  White  and  Brown  Spanish  are  good  sorts. 
Sow  them  in  beds  of  4  feet  wide,  and  in  drills  9  inches  apart, 
and  if  you  can  obtain  it,  sow  some  charred  refuse  along  the  drills 
before  covering-in.  When  the  beds  are  raked  smoothly  over  and 
the  surface  is  a  little  dry,  pass  a  wooden  roller  over  them  several 
times,  as  Onions  succeed  beat  when  the  soil  is  well  consolidated. 
Parsley  sow  a  good  breadth  of  the  best  Curled.  Peas,  on  light 
soils  lose  no  time  in  getting-in  the  main  crops  of  summer  sorts, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  later  kinds.  Potatoes,  plant  both 
early  and  late  varieties.    Those  who  plant  early  generally  suc- 


ceed best.  Whole  tubers  of  middling  size  are  prcf.  rable  to  cut 
sets.  Persevere  in  hoeing,  forking,  and  other  auri'ace-stirring 
amongst  all  advancing  crops. 

FLOWEE  GABDEK. 
The  digging  of  flower- borders  must  now  be  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  in  performing  which  use  the  fork  in  jircference  to 
the  spade.  All  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  planted, 
either  to  fill-up  empty  spaces  or  to  make  new  plantations  in 
borders  which  have  undergone  a  course  of  preparation  this 
season.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  these  as 
regards  height,  colour,  and  succession  of  flowers.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  large  profusion  of  bloom  alone  does  not  make  a  ilower- 
border  beautiful  and  attractive,  unless  the  plants  are  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  that  harmony  of  colouring  may  prevail  through- 
out the  whole.  Proceed  with  the  planting  of  hardy  Roses.  Con- 
tinue the  pruning  and  nailing  of  climbers  ;  also,  the  arranging 
and  tying  of  such  as  are  against  trellises,  verandahs,  &o.  Those 
walks'  which  have  become  dirty  on  the  surface  or  arc  overrun 
with  moss  sliould  be  turned,  which  will  give  a  fresh  and  clean 
appearance  to  the  surface.  Look  over  autumn-planted  beds  of 
Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Pansies,  and  press  down  firmly  those 
plants  which  have  been  partially  raised  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
late  frost.  Stir  the  surface  of  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  beds  where 
they  are  aboveground.     Look  to  the  sowing  of  annuals. 

FEtriT    GAEDEK. 

Pruning  should  now  be  quite  finished  in  every  department, 
and  whatever  nailing  was  left  undone  must  be  finished  imme- 
diately. See  that  newly-planted  fruit  trees  are  properly  staked 
and  mulched  ;  and  after  high  winds  it  is  necessary  to  look  round 
them,  and  to  press  the  earth  gently  round  the  base  of  the  stems. 
All  danger  of  very  severe  frost  being  over.  Figs  may  have  the 
coverings  completely  removed,  and  be  neatly  pruned  and  nailed  ; 
do  not  crowd  them  with  wood. 

FOKCING-PIT. 

Continue  to  introduce  ])laiit8  of  Hydrangeas,  Roses  in  varie- 
ties. Pinks,  Carnations,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Heliotropes, 
and  Azaleas.  Shake-out  a  batch  of  last,  year's  Fuchsias,  Ery- 
thrinas,  and  Salvia  patens,  and  place  them  in  bottom  heat.  Sow 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  &c. 

GEEENHOUSE    AND    CONSERTATORT. 

Stop  any  strong-growing  shoots  of  Camellias  that  are  taking 
the  lead  when  their  blooming  season  is  over.  Commence  syring- 
ing freelv  on  everv  fine  morning  such  Heaths  as  are  freely  making 
their  growth,  and  those  that  have  lately  finished  blooming. 
Examine  the  soil  of  such  plants  as  the  different  kinds  of  Acacia, 
Genista,  Cytisus,  Nerium,  Eutaxia,  Myrtles,  the  varieties  of 
Cactus,  and  others  that  may  have  been  resting  in  the  greenhouse 
for  a  time,  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  all  right,  and  that  no  plant  is 
suffering  for  want  of  water.  Many  an  old  corner  requires  rout- 
ing-out, and  the  plants  brought  forth  to  receive  proper  attention. 
PITS    AND   FRAMES. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  the  propagation  of  plants 
for  bedding-out  must  now  begin  with  all  possible  speed  to  put 
in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias, 
&c.,  so  as  to  have  good  plants  for  bedding-out  in  May.  Pay  due 
attention  to  watering,  and  topping-back  weak  and  straggling 
shoots,  80  as  to  form  robust  bushy  plants.  If  any  slugs  or  snails 
have  snug  quarters  here  they  will  do  much  mischief  if  they  are 
not  looked  after  sharply,  and  destroyed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

W.  Keake. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEK  GAEDKN. 
We  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  overmuch  over  the  few  days'  sun, 
as  again  we  have  had  a  week  of  a  leaden  sky,  with  scarcely  a 
peep  of  sunlight  to  cheer  us,  though  good  for  carrying  on  work 
out  of  doors  requiring  muscular  energy.  Stirred  the  soil  among 
crops  ;  sowed  succession  Peas  and  Beans,  in  the  open  air,  cover- 
ing them  with  burnt  refuse  to  keep  off  slugs  and  mice,  throwing 
also  a  little  barley  awns  along  the  rows  for  both  purposes,  as  it 
pricks  the  sleek  sides  of  the  former,  and  sticks  in  the  beard  of 
the  latter.  The  greatest  trouble  at  this  season  is  with  grass  mice, 
and  they  ar.>  caught  with  most  difficulty,  as  they  will  take  little 
except  what  is  green.  Some  boys  are  good  at  catching  them 
with  hair  and  small  wire-trap  nooses  placed  in  their  runs,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  poachers  manage  hares  and  pheasants.  They 
saved  us  some  time  ago  the  trouble  of  nipping  over  some  Cal- 
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ceolarias,  and  they  nip  over  so  much  more  than  they  eat,  that 
it  seems  as  if  they  felt  a  pleasure  in  the  mischief.  Ah,  well ! 
we  would  he  apt  to  become  careless  if  we  had  everything  our 
own  way,  and  had  no  battles  to  fight. 

Planted  out  Cucumbers  in  a  small  pit  which  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  as  in  this  sunless  weather  we  cannot  obtain 
heat  enough  in  a  frame  as  yet,  as  we  have  little  but  leaves  to 
depend  on  for  the  heat,  and  must  use  ever  them  with  economy. 
We  gave  a  section  of  this  pit  some  time  ago,  6  feet  wide  inside, 
sunk  narrow  path  at  back,  and  narrow  pit  in  front,  two  three- 
inch  pipes  below,  and  two  in  front  above,  but  separated  from 
the  bed  by  a  narrow  brick  wall.  The  only  alteration  this  year 
IS  forming  simple  ventilators  in  front,  just  opposite  the  lowest  of 
u  ^.j*"^"''^"'  P'P^*'  ^°''  ^^  *  simpler  plan  can  be  devised,  we 
should  hke  to  hear  of  it.  The  ventilator  is  formed  by  knocking 
out  a  heading  brick  in  the  front  wall,  below  the  centre  of  each 
light,  leaving  the  sides  smooth,  and  having  plugs  or  wooden 
bricks  the  size  of  the  opening,  but  the  plugs  made  in  a  wedge- 
shape,  so  that  l.y  merely  moving  them  a  little  you  can  admit  a 
little  fresh  air,  which  gets  heated  by  coming  against  the  pipes 
and  the  inside  walls  before  rising  through  the  general  atmo- 
sphere. A  little  of  this  air  from  these  plugs  will  be  left  on 
almost  constantly,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  and  thus  not  only 
cause  the  air  in  the  house  to  circulate  but  freshen  it  as  well. 
Some  of  our  friends  who  advocate  Polmaise  heating,  contend 
that  it  18  the  only  plan  by  which  the  air  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere can  be  made  to  circulate.  But  that  is  all  a  fallacy.  In 
a  house  heated  by  whatever  means,  the  air  is  constantly  in 
motion,  even  when  all  the  ventilctors  are  shut.  We  have  proved 
this  over  and  over  again,  with  light  down  and  bits  of  feathers. 
JNo  doubt  Polmaise,  or  the  drain  system  connected  with  it,  adds 
greatly  to  the  force  of  the  circulation.  In  this  pit  there  are 
cross  drains  from  the  pathway  communicating  with  the  space 
shut  m  for  the  top-heat  pipes,  and  when  a  strong  heat  is  used 
the  draught  at  these  open  drains  will  pretty  well  extinguish  a 
candle,  when  all  external  air  is  as  much  as  possible  kept  out. 

Removed  Kidney  Beans  bearing  from  Vine-pit,  as  it  was 
so  crowded  we  could  not  move  about  in  it,  placed  them  in 
another  pit  in  a  bed  of  hot  leaves,  and  planted  successions  in 
pots  m  the  same  place,  preferring  pots  just  now  in  order  to 
move  them  easily  afterwards.  Turned  over  ground  intended 
lor  Onions  and  Parsnips.  Planted  Shallots  and  winter  Onions. 
Sowed  Radishes  and  Lettuces  where  they  could  have  a  little  pro- 
tection, and  prepared  for  sowing  Parsley.  Placed  some  hand- 
lights  and  boxes  over  Ehubarb  out  of  doors  to  bring  it  on  a  little. 

PKUIT    GABDEN. 

Proceeded  with  pruning  and  nailing  as  opportunity  offered; 
Looked  after  insects  in  Peach-house;  potted  Melon  plants, 
having  as  yet  no  place  to  turn  them  out  in,  and  Stinting  when 
young  does  them  no  good ;  looked  over  Strawberries  on  shelvss, 
in  every  possible  position,  and  if  a  few  seemed  likely  to  do  little 
good  removed  them  at  once.  This  is  what  few  young  men  will 
do,  they  will  water  and  water  a  pot,  whether  it  is  wortli  the 
watering  or  not.  In  this  dull  weather  water  in  saucers  is  very 
prejudicial ;  but  we  said  enough  on  this  subject  lately.  The  few 
plants  taken  out  as  not  showing  well,  will  be  useful  in  autumn. 
At  present  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  against  the  north 
side  of  a  fence,  packed  closely  together,  and  a  little  rough  leaf 
mould  placed  among  them,  and  when  we  have  time  we  will  plant 
them  out,  and,  most  likely,  obtain  a  good  gathering  from  them 
in  September  and  October. 

Some  Vines  in  pots,  rather  small,  have  been  set  inside  of 
other  pots  of  rather  larger  size,  and  the  latter  half  filled  with 
rough  loam,  and  have  been  set  in  the  early  vinerjr,  as  they 
will  come  on  before  thoso  on  the  rafters.  These,  though  not 
extra  fine,  have  shown  better  than  we  expected  at  this  early 
season,  as  they  received  no  preparation  for  early  forcing,  and 
were  merely  grown  last  year  in  an  open,  cool,  orchard-house.  If 
left  to  break  in  that  house  we  have  no  doubt  the  shows,  which 
are  very  fair,  would  have  been  better.  These  are  the  plants 
mentioned  some  time  ago  as  behig  set  in  a  small  frame,  with  a 
little  bottom  heat,  and  a  ridge  of  horse-droppings  ail  round,  to 
give  them  a  steaming.  These,  forced  with  so  little  preparation, 
convince  us  of  what  some  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  in  doubt, 
that  fine  autumn  Grapes  may  bo  obtained  from  an  orchard- 
house,  without  any  artificial  heat  whatever,  whether  the  Grapes 
be  trained  under  the  roof,  or  as  pillars,  or  as  bushes,  or  in  the 
raspberry  style,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  light.  Of  course, 
the  brighter  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  the  better  will  the 
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wood  be  ripened.  If  planted  out  as  bushes  of  different  heights, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  each  plant  in  a  pit  or  box  of  its  own,  so 
that  changes  could  be  made  without  interfering  with  the  genera! 
planting.  Havejust  placed  some  small  pots  of  cut-down  plants 
on  the  floor  of  a  Peach-house,  which  we  intended  to  treat  in  that 
way  ;  but 

"  The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men. 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

The  house  in  which  they  were  to  be  grown  is  at  present  a  vision 
of  the  future.  In  all  such  hardy  vineries,  however,  a  simple 
mode  of  heating  would  be  an  advantage,  as  then  the  Grapes 
could  be  kept  much  longer  in  good  condition,  from  the  damps 
of  autumn  being  dispelled.  Thoroughly  washed,  cleansed,  and 
hmewashed  the  walls  of  late  vineries,  brought  the  Vines  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  then  filled  it  with  bedding  plants 
above  and  below. 

OBNAMENTAl  DEPAETMENT. 
The  rough  leaf  mould  laid  on  the  ridged-up  flower-beds  was 
not  only  well  sweetened,  but  the  birds  and  winds  were  sweeping 
it  over  t!ie  lawn.  Had  it  swept,  the  leaves  turued-in  by  a 
shallow  spit,  and  the  lawn  well  rolled  and  walk?  rough-swept, 
and  then  rolled  when  dry.  When  too  close  and  level  at  this 
season,  places  at  all  in  the  shade  are  apt  to  become  green.  There 
is  a  great  expense  in  nice  gravel  walks  ;  but,  after  all,  nothing 
seems  so  pleasant  for  continuous  walking  exercise.  Planted  out 
Anemones,  Eanunculuses,  Waliaowers,  Sweet  Williams,  &c. 
Commenced  pruning  Koses,  cutting  Laurels,  &c.  Planted  also 
some  edgings  of  Cerastiums,  just  dibbing  little  bits  as  cuttings 
about  4  inches  apart.  If  all  goes  well,  Ihty  will  root  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  give  little  trouble.  We  planted  a  bed  of  this 
and  Variegated  Alyssum  in  the  autumn  of  1B61,  and  found  them 
useful ;  but  this  stason  wo  were  not  able  to  do  it.  We  believe, 
however,  that  planting  now  will  answer  as  well,  and  with  less 
trouble. 

C0KSE2TAT0ET. 
This  averages  from  40°  to  45°  at  night  now,  with  a  rise  from 
sunshine  when  we  can  get  it.  Gave  more  water  to  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &c.  Epacris  done  flowering  should 
be  pruned  back  and  in  a  few  days  taken  to  where  there  is  more 
heat,  taking  care  not  to  cut  into  the  old  wood.  Bulbs  and 
forced  shrubs  should  have  a  close  warm  place  at  first,  and  if 
brought  from  a  hotbed  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged,  the  pots 
should  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  have  more  air  a 
fi  w  days  before  moving.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  opening  will 
relish  a  little  artificial  manure.  The  artificial  ones  sold  at  the 
ofiice  are  very  useful  for  amateurs  in  small  places,  as  they  save 
much  trouble  in  messing  and  making  up  mixtures  for  them- 
selves. In  no  case,  however,  should  the  quantity  exceed  the 
printed  directions.  It  will  be  safer  to  give  the  stimulus  a  little 
weaker,  and  repeat  the  dose  oftener,  and  to  vary  the  manure  at 
times.  Guano  must  be  used  for  pot  plants  with  great  care,  as 
when  thoroughly  good  it  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant.  The 
Buperphosphate  is  one  of  the  safest,  either  mixed  with  water  or 
a  little  dusted  ou  the  surface  of  a  pot,  to  be  waohed-in  by  re- 
peated waterings.  Shifted  the  earliest  Pelargoniums  into  their 
flowering  pots,  and  will  use  a  wet  day  for  training  and  tying-out 
a  little.  Placed  the  plants  in  the  second  vineiy,  just  showing 
signs  of  moring,  that  the  Geraniums  may  be  a  little  closer  and 
warmer  than  they  would  be  in  the  greenhouse.  Stopped  the 
stronger  shoots  of  those  intended  for  late  blooming.  Potted-off 
some  to  come  in  late  that  were  struck  late  in  autumn.  Potted 
also  some  Pink  and  Scarlet  varieties  to  bloom  in  pots.  Pruned 
more  Fuchsias,  and  set  them  in  second  vinery  on  the  floor.  The 
first  lot  are  now  breaking,  and  when  a  little  more  advanced 
will  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  fresh. 
Potted-ofii'  lots  of  variegated  Geraniums,  moved  a  good  lot  of 
the  first,  potted  into  moveable  boxes  so  as  to  leave  small  pots  at 
liberty,  as,  though  the  common  Scarlets  do  well  put  out  into 
beds,  to  be  protected  before  planting-out  time,  the  variegated 
ones  do  best  when  they  have  a  little  ball  beforehand. 

Proceeded  as  opportunity  offered  with  taking  ofi"  cuttings, 
and  hardening-off' those  already  struck,  that  the  fresh  ones  may 
go  into  a  hot  place.  Mote  here  the  great  difierence  in  striking 
in  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  latter  season  all  half-hardy  plants 
do  best  when  plenty  of  time  is  given  to  them,  and  little  or  no 
artificial  heat  used.  In  the  spring,  the  plants  being  on  the 
move,  will  stand,  nay,  rather  delight  in  an  extra  stimulus  of 
heat,  and,  therefore,  cuttings  of  many  things  may  now  be  made 
into  plants  in  as  many  days  as  weeks  would  be  required  in  the 
autumn. 
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Last  season,  though  it  was  next  to  impossible  i\>r  Calceo- 
larias to  do  bettor,  xre  felt  the  want  at  planting  time  of  small 
plants  for  edgings.  To  secure  thoiu  this  season,  we  have  just 
preparfd  for  taking  ofi'a  good  batch  of  cuttings,  wliich  will  also 
make  the  plants  more  stubby.  For  tliis  purpose,  beds  with 
liot  leaves  wero  prepared  much  as  described  the  other  week  for 
Verbenas.  A  few  inches  of  rotlen  dung  and  leaf  mould  were 
thrown  over,  and  a  little  lime  being  added  to  sweeten  it,  it  was 
trodden  firm.  Then  about  3  inches  of  compnst  wore  thrown  over 
it,  and  also  tiivncd,  and  then  dusted  over  with  sand.  The  compost 
consisted  of  one  part  iine  sifted  leaf  mould,  one  part  burned 
earth  and  diarred  rubbish,  one  part  drilt  sand,  and  three  parts 
fresh  loam,  rather  adhesive  than  sandy,  p<it  on  in  a  state  dry 
rather  than  wet.  In  a  few  days  we  will  dib  the  cuttings  in, 
much  the  same  as  described  for  autumn  work,  only  we  will  keep 
the  glass  close  and  syringe  the  lops  oftener,  in  the  middle  of 
sunny  days.  The  cuttings  being  from  15  to  18  inches  from  the 
glassj  will  rarely  requn-o  shading.  Among  the  autumn-struck 
Calceolarias  are  some  Aurea  floribunda,  rather  yellowish  and 
sickly.  On  examination  we  found  that  the  cuttings  had  been 
planted  quite  deep  enough,  and  the  soil  used  had  been  old 
instead  ol  fresh. — K.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cera.stidm  TOMBNTOsnM  CuLTUKE  (A  Cmistatit  Subscriber).— 0\A  plants 
left  in  llie  ground  raav  he  dug  up,  and  the  soil  they  have  been  RrowlDU  m 
exchansed  for  fresh';  then  the  plants,  being  divided,  may  be  planted 
somewhiit  like  Box-edging,  taking  care,  however,  that  sufficient  of  the 
couch-like  roots  he-  buried  to  keep  the  top  alive.  We  find  thia  the  easiest 
way  ol  uKinagiuE  it.  Cuttings  do  as  well  if  taken  ofl'  beforehand,  and 
struck  in  heai;  but  this  mode  of  propagating  is  more  troublesome. 

Altssdm  vaeikoatdm  for  Edoiso  ^Idcm).—lt  would  not  be  advisable 
to  have  older  plants  than  those  struck  last  autumn.  These,  with  others 
struck  in  early  spring,  are  what  we  u«o  ;  and  we  have  not  found  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  when  they  are  rooted  about  alike.  Old  plants  might, 
perhaps,  do  ;  but  they  are  bulky  to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  are  not 
so  handy  as  young  ones. 

Applvino  LiauiD  JIandke  to  a  Pook  Gaedf.k  (^s(oh).— If  your  soil 
be  light,  liquid  manure  of  any  kind  may  be  used  almost  at  any  tima.  Let 
it  be  well  diluted  and  clear  in  dry  weather,  but  on  a  rainy  day  you  might 
put  it  on  stronger.  Very  stiff  ground,  however,  is  uot  benefited  by  this, 
but  lime  will  do  it  good.  It  liquid  manure  be  inconvenient  you  might  try 
guano,  being  sure  that  it  is  genuine.  A  very  Utile  of  this  is  sufficient,  and 
it  can  be  used  at  any  time  without  ihe  disagreeable  smell  of  liquid  manure. 
The  inexperienced  amateur  should  be  careful  to  use  exceedingly  little 
until  he  has  found  out  how  much  should  be  given. 

Peuming  Filberts  (iT.  C.).— Those  not  versed  in  the  matter  can  tell  by 
certain  appearances  where  the  female  hlossonis  are,  they  being  small  tufts 
of  a  bright  rose  colour.  The  male  blossoms  are  produced  more  abundantly, 
and  there  is  seldom  any  danger  of  cutting  all  of  them  ..wav.  Usually  these 
show  themselves  early  in  the  autumn,  and  a  succession  of  them  continues 
up  to  the  time  the  female  blossom  is  out  and  gone.  Little  regard  is  there- 
fore paid  to  these  at  pruning  time,  but  the  small  tiny  buds  showing  the 
least  bit  of  red  nre  carefully  preserved.  They  are  generally  at  the  base  of 
small  shoots,  and  in  Kent  are  at  the  present  time  (Feb.  24),  fully  open  ; 
the  trees  were  all  pruned  some  time  ago.  This  subject  will  be  adverted 
to  again  by  a  writer  from  the  Filbert  district,  who  has  promised  us  notes 
of  his  experience. 

SowiNo  PiNus  Seeds  (J.  IT.  IT.).— If  your  seeds  be  attached  to  the  cone 
they  are  best  separated  by  forcing  an  iron  ^pike  like  the  prong  of  a  hay-fork 
up  the  centre  ol  the  cone's  stalk,  and  so  dividing  them  without  mutilating 
them.  This  is  especially  advised  for  the  large  kinds.  Sow  in  well-drained 
pans  or  boxes  in  a  rather  sandy  soil,  covering  very  slightly,  or,  in  fact, 
scarcely  at  all.  Some  of  the  larger  seeds  may  be  secured  to  their  place  by 
fixing  the  wing  part  of  the  seed  in  tlie  ground,  and  the  germ  only  half 
covered.  Some  shading  Irom  bright  sun  will  be  ::ecessary.  A  cold  pit  or 
house  will  do  for  them,  but  some  of  them  germinate  more  quickly  in  heat. 
We  do  not  advise  a  hot-water  soaring  which,  though  it  removes  the  coating 
of  resin  or  gum,  we  think  injures  the  embryo.  Good  seed  ought  to 
veget.ate  without  this  unnatural  process. 

SnooTs  op  Orange  Teees  Dying  ( W.  C.  H.  If.  D.).— It  is  impossible 
to  judge  from  the  sprig  you  have  sent  what  is  the  cause  of  your  trees  going 
off  so  suddenly.  There  .seemed  a  little  brown  scale,  but  that  was  nothing 
particular.  Has  any  poisonous  substance  found  its  way  to  the  roots,  sucii 
as  an  escape  of  gas  T  Has  salt  water  or  any  poisonous  matter  been  in  anv 
water-pots  or  buckets  used  in  watering  them  ?  Orange  trees  at  times 
become  diseased,  but  they  become  so  graduallv  ;  while  you  say  yours  were 
healthy  and  looked  well  only  a  few  days  ago.  There  must  be  something 
more  the  matter  than  we  can  account  lor  ^\ithout  being  on  the  spot.  The 
roots,  we  think,  from  some  cause  will  be  found  to  be  defective.  Is  the 
drainage  sufficient ' 

Seedling  Cinerarias  {OgRton  Sail). — That  with  dark  centre,  white- 
based  and  mauve-cdged  rays  is  a  first-class  flower.  The  other  is  only  fit 
for  the  garden-borders. 

Sthphanotis  floribunda  [Stcphanotis) . — The  Number  containing  cul- 
ture of  Lisianthus  Russellianus  can  be  obtained  at  our  ofRce.  You  have 
no  chance  of  the  Stephanolts  flowering  in  the  summer  of  this  year  if  you 
cut  it  down  now.  If  you  train  the  four-feet  shoot  round  some  sticks,  and 
the  shoot  has  well  ripened,  you  may  have  a  chance  of  some  bloom  this  year. 
The  best  treatment  would  be  to  encourage  growth  without  any  cutting, 
and  cultivate  for  flowering  in  13G-i.  The  Amaryllis  seeds,  sown  now,  will 
bloom  in  two,  three,  or  more  years  according  to  the  kinds. 


Flowek-garden  Plantino  (77.  11.  S.).—We  like  both  your  "range- 
ments,  but  prefer  B,  but  would  improve  2  with  a  marciB  of  pink.  We 
thinkyour  centre  bed  Is  too  large  mr  the  rest  oi  the  group,  but  a  broad 
b  ind  of  Perilla  will  render  that  excess  loss  apparent.  The  Pcrilla  wiU 
require  much  pruning  to  keep  it  below  Bijou. 

Fi.owkr-i'ots  Becomino  Goekn  (A'ii(<').— You  may,  when  they  are  clean 
and  drv,  paint  them  with  wliatever  colour  you  admire  most.  If  you  used 
stone-colour  paint,  and  bolore  it  was  dry  daubed  it  over  with  silver  sand, 
your  pots  would  look  us  if  made  of  stone  ;  and  thus  pointed  the  green  will 
bo  kept  off  for  a  long  time.  If  the  paint  is  well  dried  before  the  pots  are 
used  no  injury  will  bo  done  to  the  plants,  if  the  soil  is  rather  open  and  good 
drainage  secured.  If,  like  Grant  Xhorbum,  you  paint  the  pots  green,  the 
green  mucor  will  never  be  seen  even  if  it  come. 

Pomeguanates  not  Blooming  {G.  F.).—Yoar  Pomegranate  had  better 
stand  out  of  doors  after  June  or  in  the  middle  of  May.  Give  it  all  the  stm 
and  air  possible;  and  in  pruning  manage  so  as  to  have  abundance  of  slender 
twigs,  and  do  not  stop  or  cut  them,  as  they  will  produce  the  flowers.  If 
you'do  not  have  bloom  this  .season  you  may  have  it  next.  There  was  an 
account  of  the  management  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mildew  on  Greenuoose  Roses  (S.  jV.).— The  causes  are  chiefly  their 
being  tender  and  our  climate  moist.  The  remedy  is  giving  plenty  of  air, 
and  dried  a  little  in  winter  and  spring  if  the  P.oses  arc  started  early  ;  and 
dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  if  the  mildew  does  appear  notwithstanding 
that  treatment. 

Propagating  Lvcopodidm  denticdlatdm  (Jlfarj;).— Divide  the  moss 
into  the  smallest  pieces  with  or  without  roots,  and  plant  m  sandy  heath 
mould  and  a  little  loam.  Keep  damp,  syringe  in  sunny  weather,  and  shade 
a  little  until  well  established.  You  may  as  well  cut  over  the  brown  fronds 
of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  give  it  a  warmer  position,  and  fresh  trends 
will  eome  all  right.     In  your  heat  the  Fern  will  be  brown  in  winter. 

HovA  rAKNOSA  CuLTtiRK  (Wcm).— It  should  uot  be  so  dry  as  towither 
the  leaves.  If  they  are  merely  a  little  limp  it  will  be  all  right  enough.  A 
little  more  heat  will  also  do  it  good,  and  before  deluging  the  roots  much 
you  TJiay  syringe  the  leaves  a  number  of  times  in  a  day,  so  that  tbey  may 
absorb  moisture.  In  watering  make  a  few  holes  in  the  soil,  and  fill  thepo 
now  and  then  for  several  weeks  before  deluging  the  soil.  Except  when  in 
a  high  temperature  in  summer  and  in  bloom,  this  thick-leaved  plant  needs 
no  great  amount  of  water.  The  heat  should  average  45°  in  winter,  and 
seldom  or  never  be  below  40^. 

Glazino  Frames  {Z.  A.).— I!  your  frames  are  at  all  flat,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  glaze  in  the  common  way,  and  use  quarter  of  inch  laps,  and 
place  the  glass  one  way  in  order  that  the  laps  may  be  as  close  as  posoible.  If 
ihe  sashes  were  to  be  li'.le  moved,  the  squares  finely  cut  and  placed  end 
to  end  would  do,  and  there  would  be  no  drip,  but  then  you  would  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  it  a  square  were  broken  to  fit  it  as  nicely  again.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  fitting-in  gloss  in  grooves  in  the  sash-bars,  and  very 
little  putty  is  needed ;  but  there  is  great  trouble  in  mending  so  as  to  clean 
out  the  groove. 

Foreign  Horticoltcral  "apeks  (Sir/nume).— We  believe  the  "Revue 
Korticole"  is  the  most  widely  circulating  horticultural  journal  in  France. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Russian  journals. 

Address  (Constant  Sender). —ViessTs.  Carson's  address  is  9,  Great 
Winchester  Street,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Gfeman  Sacsaoes  I  Olivia).— Wurst  kraut  means  sausage  herbs,  such 
being  Sage,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  &c.  No  particular  herb  is  known  by  that 
name  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Cuba  Bast  (P.  C).— It  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  Paritinm  elatum, 
a  species  hardlv  separable  from  the  genus  Hibiscus.  It  is  a  naUve  of 
Jamaica  and  other  tropical  islands.  The  strips  of  inner  bark  are  there 
made  into  cordage.  From  another  species,  P.  tiliaceum,  native  of  Otaheite 
and  elsewhere,  a  fine  matting  is  made  of  the  bark  films.  The  last  edition 
of  the  "  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary"  is  dated  18.57.  It  may  be  had 
tree  by  post  from  our  office  for  3s.  ^d. 

Names  of  Plants,  &c.  (/).  2).).— I,  Evergreen  Oak;  2,  Escallonia 
rubra:  3  Winter  Codlin  Apple.  (JJ.  /•.).— The  Fern  appears  to  be  an 
Hypolepis,  but  is  immature.  {Old  Subscriber).— I,  UanochaHnm  ensi- 
ferum ;  2,  Blechnum  spicant ;  3,  Taxus  adpressus. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ESSENTLIL  POINTS  IN 
POULTRY  ? 

Whilst  reading  week  after  week  the  able  writing  iu  your 
Journal,  I  have  noticed  one  constant  succession  of  complamts 
against  the  awards  of  prizes  at  our  different  shows,  and  also  an 
endless  discussion  on  the  varied  points  that  constitute  a  really 
first-class  pure  bred  bird. 

I  hear  individuals  speak  of  a  fixed  standard  ;  of  poultry  clubs 
which  are  to  rule  all  exhibitions  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
fix  decisions  for  a  never-satisfied  crowd  of  poultry-breeders. 
Now,  the  bane  of  our  shows  is,  that  we  are  not  content  with  the 
higher  and  real  points  that  are  the  marks  of  prize  birds,  but  we 
descend  to  particulars  which  I  think  are  beneath  any  common- 
sense  individual  to  support  for  a  moment. 

Why  are  we  to  set  aside  Aylesbury  Ducks  because  their  bills 
have  a  tinge  of  yellow  ?  Why  withhold  the  prize  when  DorkingB 
have  only  four  toes  ?  Or,  why,  iu  that  noblest  breed  of  birds, 
the  Game,  to  bow  to  the  caprice  of  a  judge  who  may  think  that 
they  sliould  liave  diiferent-coloured  legs  to  what  they  possess  ? 

I  take  these  simply  as  instances,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  numbers  of  birds  of  the  purest  strains  in  England  poEseBS 
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these  so-called  failings.  Nay,  I  dare  all  ponltry-breeders  of 
however  great  standing,  to  deny  that  they  have  not  bred  as  fine 
poultry  in  size,  shape,  and  plumage,  from  their  purest  fowls, 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  set  aside  on  account,  it  may  be, 
of  a  bill,  or  a  leg,  or  a  toe,  or  some  hidden  feather  not  being 
exactly  up  to  tlie  fastidious  and  overdrawn  taste  of  a  judge. 

Let  us  look  at  another  phase  of  this  question.  Can  we  fail  to 
observe  the  number  of  fraudulent  tricks  now  played  at  our 
shows,  which  would  not  exist  but  for  this  overstrained  taste  ? 
Have  we  never  read  of  the  painting  of  legs,  of  the  addition  of 
toes,  or  the  dyeing  of  feather,  or  of  countless  other  methods 
of  cheating  which  I  might  mention  ? 

Now,  if  we  really  wish  our  shows  to  progress— if  we  wish  the 
encouragement  of  poultry  for  their  domestic  uses — we  must  lay 
aside  all' these  gross  absurdities,  and  let  each  breed  stand  upon 
its  well-known  merits  of  shape,  plumage,  weight,  or  size. 

We  can  never  expect  that  farmers,  or  labourers,  or  the  poor 
in  general,  will  ever  take  up  the  breeding  of  poultry  as  a  general 
trade,  unless  we  break  down  those  barriers,  and  render  the 
keeping  of  true-bred  fowls  more  profitable. 

I  call  upon  all  men  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  who  feel  these  evils  (and  I  know  there  are  many  such), 
now  to  raise  their  voices  in  one  united  and  overwhelming  cry 
for  the  reformation  of  such  a  system. 

But,  I  am  far  from  taking  a  desponding  view  of  the  future  ; 
the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  our  judging  shall  no  longer 
be  a  laughing-stock  and  a  byword  to  the  public  in  general ;  but 
when  the  breeding  of  poultry  may  take  its  stand  among  the 
many  weU-regulated  and  profitable  trades  which  now  exist. — 
A  PotiLTKY  Breeder  and  Fancier. 

[Different  people  wiU  of  necessity  have  different  opinions,  and 
ditrereut  standards  of  merit  in  every  pursuit :  hence  it  has  been 
necessary  to  lay  down  certain  rules,  and  they  have  been  admitted 
for  some  years.  One  great  end  they  answer  is  to  form  well- 
defined  marks  which  may  guide  the  inquirer  and  the  beginner. 
The  use  of  poultry  shows  has  been  to  publish  the  merits  and 
properties  of  divers  breeds ;  to  point  out  those  that  are  fitted 
for  certain  soils  and  certain  markets.  Whether  the  demand  be 
for  eggs  or  for  food,  the  knowledge  now  acquired  and  dissemi- 
nated will  enable  the  purchaser  to  possess  himself  of  that  breed 
which  will  answer  his  purpose.  The  characteristics  of  it  being 
pointed  out,  he  cannot  easily  be  deceived. 

Thus,  he  will  not  buy  a  Dorking  without  five  claws  ;  but  if  he 
is  to  be  told  that  Dorkings  with  four  are  as  good  as  those  with 
five  claws,  he  has  nothing  to  guide  or  protect  him  ;  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  who  has  fowls  for  sale.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  a  real  Dorking. 

Take  the  Aylesbury  Duck.  If  the  buyer  is  told  the  bird  must 
have  a  pale  bi"ll,  he  will  not  buy  one  lacking  that  mark  ;  but  if 
any  bill  will  do,  every  white  Duck  to  the  uninitiated  becomes 
an  Aylesbury. 

These  are  but  two  instances  ;  we  might  multiply  them,  but  we 
should  not  gain  by  doing  so.  We  ask  if  there  is  any  good  quality 
given  up  in  order  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  excellence  as 
regards  points  ?  Have  Dorkings  losf  size?  Have  they  sufl'ered 
v\  constitution  ?  Have  Ducks  dwindled  in  weight,  or  have  they 
lost  appearance  ?  Spite  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  most 
fastidious  judges,  you  will  not  find  at  a  good  show  (take  Bir- 
mingham for  instance),  out  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  com- 
peting pens,  a  dozen  that  lack  any  of  the  properties  insisted 
upon,  while  the  increase  of  weight  has  been  two  pounds  per 
head.  The  difference  in  health  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  whereas 
formerly  the  class  was  the  dread  of  managers,  and  after  two  days 
empty  pens  bearing  tickets  informing  the  public  the  birds  were 
removed  on  account  of  disease  were  one  in  ten,  now  such  a 
thing  is  never  seen.  Formerly  it  was  thought  they  could  only 
be  reared  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  Surrey  hill,  and  that  they 
required  a  peculiar  soil.  Now  they  thrive  ia  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  even  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland. 

The  average  weight  of  Aylesbury  Ducks  twenty  years  ago, 
was  from  3  lbs.  to41bs.,  now  it  is  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  Here, 
aoain,  there  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  any  useful  quality  whatever. 
To  continue  the  subject,  let  us  take  Pencilled  Hamburghs. 
Boup  was  thought  to  be  their  natural  state.  People  avoided  ihe 
breed  in  their  yards  because  they  feared  taint,  and  the  classes 
in  an  exhibition,  because  suffering  birds  were  not  a  pleasing 
sight.  There  was  no  inducement  to  take  pains  with  them,  till 
competition  and  requirements  supplied  the  spur.  Within  two 
years  they  were  shown  perfect  in  colour,  shape,  and  markings, 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  any  trial  in  the  way  of  climate  or 


exhibition.  And  these  were  not  temporary  improvements. 
Although  those  who  worked  the  transformation  have  given  up 
the  breed,  or  gone  into  other  pursuits,  it  remains  the  same,  and 
has  no  more  roup  than  any  other. 

As  a  rule,  judges  are  not  over-fastidious ;  but  it  can  never  be 
that  hundreds  of  exhibitors  will  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions 
of  two  or  three  men,  or  that  the  knowledge  that  deals  with  every 
class  will  be  admitted  cheerfully  by  those  who  have  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  one.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
not  more  unanimity  amongjudges  than  exhibitors.  Among  the 
latter  those  points  are  most  insisted  upon  that  are  prominent 
in  their  own  birds,  because  their  owners  strive  for  their  own 
notions  of  perfection. 

If  it  is  granted  that  after  every  large  show  papers  contain 
complaints  of  the  awards,  the  thing  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
There  are  often  from  one  to  three  hundred  exhibitors.  The 
majority  are  unsuccessful.  They  fancy,  or  a  miscliievous  friend 
instils  into  their  minds,  that  they  should  have  had  a  prize.  Many 
who  would  not  care  to  condemn  an  award  openly,  will  ask  why 
they  did  not  win,  or  will  say  they  preferred  one  of  the  unnoticed, 
pens  to  either  of  the  prizetakers',  under  the  signature  of 
"Index,"  or  "B.,"  or  '•  Z."  Like  the  man  staring  at  the 
lion  on  Northumberland  House,  to  see  if  he  did  move  his  tail, 
the  example  finds  imitators,  and  a  dozen  who  never  thought  of 
it  before  are  moved  by  a  spirit  of  fun  to  do  the  same. 

We  cannot  so  easily  dispose  of  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and 
unfairness.  We  are  afraid  they  are  met  with  in  every  pursuit, 
and  we  fear  they  always  will  be.  Neither  pcints  nor  prizes  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  as  common  at  chuck-halfpenny 
as  at  screaming  hazard. 

We  think  the  mistake  made  is  in  confounding  two  distinct 
pursuits — breeding  for  exhibition,  and  for  sale  as  food.  There 
is  nothing  in  common  between  them.  The  prizetaker  sells  many 
fowls.  They  are  all  bought  either  to  exhibit  or  to  breed  ex- 
hibition fowls.  Hardly  any  one  who  walks  round  a  poultry 
show  look  at  the  birds  as  articles  of  food.  Calculation,  if  there 
be  calculation,  is  about  the  number  of  eggs  to  be  sold  for  sitting, 
and  of  the  chickens  that  are  brothers  and  sisters  to,  or  tlic  pro- 
duce of,  the  prize  birds  at  the  show.  They  are  never  bought  to 
improve  the  quality  of  market  poultry ;  they  are  bought  for  home 
consumption  sometimes. 

The  farmer  will  not,  the  labourer  cannot,  or  is  not  allowed  to 
keep  poultry.  The  former  is  above  it  ;  the  latter  has  not  space. 
His  fowls  trespass,  or  it  is  thought  to  be  a  temptation  to  him  to 
steal  a  pocketful  of  the  corn  with  which  he  ia  surrounded  when 
at  work,  and  his  master  forbids  him  to  keep  any. 

We  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
acknowledged  to  be  competent,  and  who  are  above  suspicion. 
Where  the  appointment  belongs  to  the  person  who  will  perfornt 
the  office  least  expensively,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  eflicient 
and  superior  men  will  accept  it. 

The  overthrow  of  shows  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  poultry 
bred  one-half  To  relinquish  points  of  excellence  is  to  ex- 
tinguish poultry  shows.  Tuere  would  be  nothing  to  breed  and  to 
show  for.] 

WHITEHAVEN    CANARY,  POULTRY,  AND 
PIGEON  SHOW. 

We  shall  give  our  report  of  this  Show  next  week.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  awards  : — 

Ca-jaries,  Yellow  Bel£;ian.— First  and  Stcond,  W.  Lyon,  Whitehaven. 

Canakies.  Buff  Belgian';— First  and  Second,  W.  Lyon,  Whitehaven. 

Mc'LES,  Yellow.— First  and  Second,  R,  Bell.  Whuehaven. 

MiiLts,  Buff.— First  and  Second,  K.  Bell,  Whitehaven. 

Piebald  Canakiis,  Yellow  or  Buff.— First,  K.  Bell,  Whitehaven.  Second, 
C.  Fitzsimmons,  Whitehaven. 

Lizards,  Gold  or  Silver-spangled.— First,  W.  S.  Penny,  Middlesbrough- 
on-Tees.    Second,  J.  Waliier,  Whitehaven. 
POULTRY. 

Gami:,  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds.— First,  .T.  Brough,  Carlisle.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 
Commended,  J.  Bywell,  Wbitehaven  ;  J.  Gelderd,  Kendal. 

Game,  Duckwings  and  other  Grevs  and  Blues.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Rochdale.  Second,  T.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Thompson,  Milnthorpe. 

Game,  any  other  variety.- First,  H.  Thompson,  Milnthorpe.  Second,  J. 
Brough,  Carlisle.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Doney,  Aspatria. 

Spanish.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorlishire.  Second,  P.  Mackay, 
Millgrove.  Chickens.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Second,  J.  Towerson,  White- 
haven.   Commended,  J.  Towerson. 

DiiKKiSQ.- First,  Mrs.   Dixon,   Kheda.     Second,  .1.  Eywell,  Moresby. 

Hishly  Coramendid,    J,    Donev,  Aspatria;    J.  Todhunter,    Whitehaven. 

C'ft if* ciis.- First,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.    Second,   E.  Topping.  Lone-end'. 

Highly  Commended,   J.  Towerson,  Whitehaven-,    M.   Bonhwick,  fliuiby. 

1  Commended,  J.  Doney,  Aspatria, 
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CorHiN-CHiNA,  any  vaiiely.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  SecondR. 
Jefferson.  IllKUly  CominenJed,  K.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport  ;  F.  W.  Earle, 
Fres^col ;  R.  JetTcrson. 

H^MUiiiKiiis,  lioldcn-spangled.— First,  W.  Carnian,  Bradford.  Second, 
W.  G.  U.  Junes,  I'arton.  llighly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang ; 
Commended,  W.  U.  Claike,  Whitebiiven. 

Hamhokohs,  Silver-spangled.— First,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Biadforu. 

U.IMUURUHS,  any  other  variety.— First,  Vf.  Ciuinan,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Webster,  Whitehaven.  Cliickeii.i,  any  variety.- First,  B.  C.  Curwen. 
Second,  W.  C.innan,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  W.  U.  Clarke,  White- 
haven ;  A.  Thnni)'3on,  Cross;  K.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport;  J.  Webster. 
Couimended,  J.  Uetherington,  Lamplough  Hall. 

Poland,  any  vanetv.— First  and  Second,  U.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

BiKTAiis,  G'anie.— First,  K.  N.  Nichola.s,  Newport-  Second,  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulver.,ton.  Highlv  Commended,  J.  Bywell,  Moresby;  J.  Hall,  WiKton. 
Commended,  11.  .\'.  Clarke,  Aspalria;  T.  Chiistoiiherson  ;  J.  Cragg,  Kendal; 
C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale;  J.  Maahiter,  Uiverston. 

Baktams,  Gold  and  Silver-laced.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second, 

I.  Bywell,  Moresbv. 

Ba.ntams,  any  other  variety.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  D.  A- 
King,  .Moresby  Cottage.  Highly  CommeodeJ,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport; 
J.  Bywell,  Moresbv. 

Dunes,  Aylesbury.- First,  B.  C.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory.    Second, 

II.  Beldon,  Bradford.    CovimendeJ,  M.  Borthwick,  Flimby. 

Ducks,  Rouen.— First,  W.  G.  R.  Jones,  Parton.  Second,  J.  Towerson, 
Wlliteh.iven.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Canr.an,  Bradford;  J.  Frears, 
Cerkickle 

Docks,  any  other  variety.— First,  F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot  (Black  East 
Indian).  Second,  V,'.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Wild  Ducks).  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Crajg,  Kendal  (Call  Ducksl :  T  Bell,  Ulcoats  Mill  i Muscovies). 
Commended,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Kheda  (Millards);  H.  Beldon,  Bradford  (East 
India);  J.  Uetherington.  Lamplough  UalUMusk  Drake) ;  J.  Towerson, 
Whitehaven  (Wild  iMailard). 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— First,  J.  &  W.  Towerson,  E'jremont  Second,  R.  Pickering 
Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford;  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 
Egremont;  U.  Miers,  inn.,  Whitehaven,  commended,  S  Shervten,  White- 
haven. 

Tumblers,  Almond.— First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  Second,  R. 
Pickering,  Carlisle.    Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Tumblers,  Bald-headed.- liist,  T.  Kew,  Westmoreland.  Second  H.  Miers, 
jun.,  Whitehaven. 

Tumblers,  any  other  variety.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.    Second, 


&  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.'  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford; 

Harrison.  Linethwaite.    Commended,  S.  Sherwen,  Whitehaven. 

I'owrEHs— First,  H.  Yardley,  Biriningham.  Second,  W.  Caiman,  Brad- 
lord.  Highly  Commended,  M,  Irvin,  lA'hitehaven  ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale; 
il-  Pickering,  Carlisle.     Commended,  T.  Kew,  Westmoreland. 

Faktails.— First,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.    Second,  R.  Bris■^o,  Egremont. 

Jacobiks.- First,  W.  Cannan,  Br.adford.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Bir- 
mingham.   Commended,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees. 

Tudmprters.— First,  J.  &  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  Second,  W.  Cannan. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham. 

Barbs.— First,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.  Second,  M.  Irwin,  Whitehaven. 
Highly  Commended,  A  G.  Brook;  M.  Irwin  ;   \.  L.  Silvester,  Birniinghaui. 

TURBlrs.— First,  R.  Thompson,  Kendal.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Bir- 
minghim.  Highly  Commended,  K.  Brisco,  Egremont;  K.  Thompson; 
-f.  &  W.  Towerson,  Egremont 

OwL.s.— First  and  Second,  J  &  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Cannan.  Bradford.    Commended,  S.  Sherwen,  Whitehaven. 

Any  other  Variety  not  spkcifibd  above. — First,  M.  Irwin,  White- 
haven. Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Couimended,  M.  Irwin; 
11.  Yardlej',  Birmingham.    Commended,  R.Thompson,  Kendal. 

P.ABiiiTS,  Lop-Eared.— First,  J.  W.  CowiU,  Egremont.  Second,  H. 
Beldon,  Bradtord. 

Any  other  Variety.— Prize,  J.  Todhunter,  Whitehaven. 

'Game  Coc:t.— First  and  Cup,  C,  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale.  Second,  Mrs. 
Dodds,  Halifax.  Third,  T.  Robinson,  Uiverston.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Iij«lcr,  Whitehaven;  J.  Mitchell,  Egremont ;  R.  T.  Choyce,  Whitehaven; 
V.  R.  Locke,  Whitehaven  ;  J.  Weeks.  Bootle  ;  C.  W.  Brierley  ;  T.  RoWnson. 
Commended,  U.  Beldon,  Bradford;  J.  Mashiter,  Uiverston;  J.  Brough, 
•  arlisle.  C'Of/.er*?/.- First,  T.  Robinson.  Second,  J.  Bienklnsop,  Maryport. 
Third,  II.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Forsyth,  Marypon  ;  I.  Wilson. 
Parton;  J.  Mashiter.  Commended,  J.  Hall,  Wlgton  ;  J.  Cragg,  Kendal; 
J.  Gelderd,  Kendal:  C.  W.  Brierlev. 

ewKi-.raiAKF.s,  (T'llr/.d/s).- E.  Weston,  Bootle.  Goldfinrh.—VI'.  Lyon, 
W  hilehaven.    KeaiesI  Bird  Caije.—\S .  Kobinson,  Whitehaven. 

Edward  Ilewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmiugliam,  ofE- 
oiated  as  the  Judge. 


ing  day,  a  man  who  claimed  ten  guineas  in  payment  of  those 
pigs  arrived  in  Manchester  ;  but,  as  he  could  find  no  one  to 
give  him  the  money,  he  returned  the  pigs  to  Ireland.  In  reply 
to  the  magistrates,  Sergeant  Torr,  of  the  detective  police,  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  member  of  the  notorious  '■  long  firm. ' 
lie  obtained  a  liyelihood  by  writing  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  goods,  for  whieh  he  never  paid.  He  was  committed 
for  trial. 

BEE-HOUSE. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  "  LONG  FIRM  "  CAUGHT. 

A  TOUNO  man,  named  William  Kidgoway,  was  brought  up  on 
remand  at  tlieCity  Police  Court,  Feb.  25th,  charged  with  liaving 
stolen  a  hamper  containing  provisions  and  other  articles,  the 
]iroperty  of  Mis.  Hampson,  Moss  Side.  At  the  previous  hearing 
ottlie  cas^an  accomplice,  named  Lowe,  was  also  charged  with 
the  offence  ;  but,  as  the  police  had  reason  to  believe  that  Lowe 
was  merely  the  victim  of  his  companion,  he  was  yesterday  removed 
from  the  dock  to  the  witness-box.  His  evidence,  however, 
supplied  no  new  facts,  e.tcept  that  he  was  acting  under  in- 
structions from  Ridgeway.  In  the  course  of  the  examination 
it  was  stated  that  the  hamper  containing  pigs,  for  which  Lowe 
inquired  at  the  railway  station,  arrived  soon  after  Lowe  had 
taken  the  prosecutrix's  hamper.  It  was  addressed  "J.  W. 
liidgewBj,  Esq.,  Beutinok  Lotlge,  Manchester."    On  the  foUow- 


MtJcn  lias  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  Journal  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  bee-houses  ;  anti 
when  I  say  bee-houees,  I  mean  such  buildings,  be  they  of  wood 
or  other  materials,  where  the  single  hive  or  a  whole  series  of 
hives  is  entirely  concealed  from  view.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  a  house  such  as  I  speak  of,  though  it  prevents  the 
hives  suffering  from  the  effects  of  weather,  rain,  and  so  forth, 
does  effectually  preclude  the  admission  of  that  fresh  and  healthy 
atmosphere  around  the  hives  so  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  bees  themselves.  But,  again,  I  think  the  bee-hive  may  be 
too  much  exposed,  and  that  its  inmates  may  suffer  nialerial 
harm  from  a  want  of  a  proper  and  suitable  protection.  If,  then, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  protection  in  the  way  of  an  enclosed 
house  is  not  a  thing  mucli  to  be  desired,  and  if  the  ordinary 
earthen  covering  be  not  altogether  a  suitable  protection,  some- 
thing, i  leel,  is  required  whereby  the  two  evils  resulting  from  too 
close  a  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  an  unsuitable  one 
on  the  other,  may  be  so  rectified  as  to  produce  a  good  result, 
and  this  good  result  may,  I  think,  be  brought  about  by  what  I 
would  call 

THB   OPEN   BEE-rKOTECTOE. 

It  will  be  found  of  simple  construction  ;  while  it  allows  of  a 
free  current  of  air  passing  around  the  hives,  and  is  so  open  that 
the  sun's  warmth  may  find  its  way  to  each  hive,  and  so  tend  to 
the  early  and  more  i^apid  increase  of  a  now  large  population,  it 
yet  effectually  keeps  off  the  extreme  solar  heat,  and  is  also  a 
sufEoient  protection  against  wind  and  storm. 

In  the  model  1  have  forwarded  with  this  communication,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  lower  frame  (fixed)  is  a  barred  one,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  in  the  event  of  the  frame  being  only  par- 
tially occupied  with  hives,  little  or  no  wet  may  lodge  on  the 
exposed  part,  'ilie  upper  frame,  also  barred,  is  moveable,  and 
is  retained  in  any  required  position  by  two  wooden  bars  running 
through  the  main  supports  of  the  protector.  This  moveable 
frame  is  furnished  with  eaves  to  protect  the  lower  tier  of  hives 
from  the  weather,  and  being  barred,  allows  of  supers  being 
easily  worked  on  the  lower  hives  independently  of  its  own 
position.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  roof,  the  front 
a  fixture,  the  back  worked  on  hinges  to  allow  of  a  more  easy 
access  to  the  upper  tier  of  hives.   This,  again,  has  a  small  coping 
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roof  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  a  free  current  of  air  between 
this  and  the  lower  roof,  guarding  also  the  upper  hives  entirely 
from  rain. 

Being  eomewliat  a  novice  in  bee-keeping,  my  ideas  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  a  construction,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  as  a  protection  for  bees  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers, 
may  be  entirely  wrong.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  novices  may  sometiuies  make  a  happy  hit,  and  that  more  ex- 
perienced apiarians  than  I  at  all  pretend  to  be,  may  not  altogether 
despise  the  simple  pretensions  of  "  the  open  bee-protector." — 
A.  K.  H,,  Westhorpe. 


APIAEIAN  NOTES  FROM  MORAYSHIEE. 

Bees  first  seen  this  season  working  in  the  open  air  on  Feb- 
ruary 10th  ;  on  the  13th  carrying  pollen  freely  from  Sowers  of 
early  white  and  yellow-striped  crocuses,  snowdrops,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  and  Arabis  verna.  Vegetation  considerably  in  ad- 
vance for  the  season.  Weather  for  the  last  ten  days  clear  and 
fine,  with  slight  frosts  at  night.  Observed  on  the  lOih  inst.  some 
turnips  in  full  Uower  in  the  open  field.  Furze  and  daisies 
flowering  commonly.  In  the  gardens  Mitchell's  Prince  Albert 
rhubarb  in  the  open  quarters  has  stalks  6  inches  long. — 
J.  Webster. 


BEES  IN  BUILDINGS. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  "  A  NoKTH-STAiTOEDSHrEE  Bee- 
EEEPEE,"  December  30th,  1862, 1  have  seen  the  experiment  tried 
different  ways,  ending  in  different  results — viz.,  a  colony  in  a 
garret  or  attic,  south-east  aspect,  14  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  a  window  3  feet  wide,  and  about  3  feet  from  the 
glass  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  began  to  breed  earlier  than 
usual,  and  did  well,  throwing  two  swarms  in  that  situation. 
Others  I  have  seen  lower  down,  1  foot  6  inclies  to  2  feet  6  inches 
from  the  ground,  which  did  very  well  at  a  certain  season,  but  in  the 
early  spring  they  did  not  do  so  well,  for  being  ss  low  on  the 
ground  the  damp  from  the  stone  wall  retarded  their  operations ; 
and  it  being  close,  confined  to  the  side,  they  never  swarmed,  for 
getting  into  tiie  corner  between  the  hive  and  the  wall,  they 
either  lay  out  inactive,  or  commenced  making  combs  in  the  space. 
With  regard  to  trying  them  in  a  building  with  a  north-west 
aspect,  it  would  not  do  in  this  locality,  as  all  the  heavy  storms 
come  fi'om  that  direction.  They  might  do  very  well  in  good 
honey  weather,  but  as  the  honey  season  generally  lasts  only 
about  two  weeks  here,  they  would  probably  lose  a  great  many 
bees  in  ordinary  weather. 

Of  all  the  aspects  for  bees,  I  have  proved  to  my  perfect  satis- 
faction after  about  fourteen  years  experience  on  that  point,  that 
a  sheltered  north  aspect  is  the  best,  for  in  winter  they  are  never 
decoyed  out  by  the  tempting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  summer 
they  work  more  constantly,  and  produce  more  honey,  as  they 
are  always  nearer  one  temperature.  I  have  always  found  that  a 
west  or  south-west  or  north-west,  is  the  very  worst  situation  for 
bees,  all  the  other  directions  being  preferable  by  far  to  the  last- 
mentioned. 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  have  stated,  I  have  seen  it  tried  all  ways, 
and  as  1  have  a  bee-house  with  the  hives  facing  in  all  directions, 
the  stocks  standing  from  north  to  south-east,  are  always  prefer- 
able, for  the  driving  storm  scarcely  ever  touches  them,  and 
dryness  is  the  great  secret  in  having  good  thriving  hives. — 
A  Lanaeeshiee  Eee-eeepee. 


[Thanks  for  the  above, 
you.] 


We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from 


DEATH  OF  A  HIVE'S  POPULATION. 

A  Disappointed  Bee-keeper  sends  two  pieces  of  comb  from 
a  hive  which  she  has  lost  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  begs 
to  be  informed  what  has  killed  the  bees.  The  hive  is  one  of 
I'feighbour's.  The  zinc  slide  over  the  entrance  was  partially 
closed,  there  being  the  little  space  to  admit  of  single  bees  leaving 
or  entering.  One  slide  at  the  top  was  removed  and  the  feeder 
placed  over  it,  and  the  cover  then  placed  over  the  top.  The 
ibod  was  not  eaten,  and  evidently  not  required,  as  the  hive 
contained  a  gocd  deal  of  honey  as  good  aa  the  specimen  sent. 
The  hive  shows  no  appearance  of  damp  except  those  spots  where 
the  bees  are  clustered,  a  piece  of  which  is  sent,  and  is  perfectly 
free  from  insects.  The  bees  were  all  right  three  weeks  since, 
and  were  found  dead  yesterday.      The  queen  was  there,  and 


seems  to  have  died  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  Can  a  fright 
kill  bees  ?  for  in  a  high  wind  about  a  fortnight  since,  the  cover 
which  was  let  down  in  front  of  the  stand  broke  loose  aud  flapped 
a  good  deal  against  the  hives  till  secured.  Another  hive  in  the 
same  place  was  also  dead,  but  evidently  of  dysentei'y,  though  they 
had  a  good  supply  of  honey  in  their  cells  and  were  perfectly  clean 
[Of  the  two  pieces  of  comb  which  accompanied  the  above 
inquiry,  one  contamed  sealed  honey  of  excellent  quality,  which, 
of  course,  perfectly  negatives  the  hypothesis  of  starvation,  whilst 
the  centre  of  the  other  is  covered  with  mildew  and  dead  bees. 
They  certainly  were  not  frightened  to  death ;  but  such  a  dis- 
turbance as  is  described  may  indu'cctly  have  contributed  to  the 
fatal  result  by  causing  a  number  of  bees  to  disperse  into  the 
colder  parts  of  the  hive,  where  they  became  so  benumbed  as  to 
be  unable  to  return,  whilst  the  main  cluster  was  so  diminished 
by  their  defection  and  chilled  by  the  dampness  of  the  comb, 
that  the  whole  perished  during  tha  next  frost.  Why  moisture 
should  have  accumulated  on  that  partictilar  comb  whilst  aU 
the  others  remained  dry,  appeared  to  us  at  first  an  inexplicable 
mystery  ;  but  on  showing  it  to  an  experienced  apiarian  friend 
he  at  once  referred  it  to  condensed  moisture  dropping  from  the 
feeder ;  informing  us  at  the  same  time  of  a  case  m  point  which 
had  occurred  in  his  own  apiary,  in  which  he  had  found  a  cluster 
of  dead  bees  on  a  mildewed  comb  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances.] 

West  Kiding  Consolidated  Natueamsts'  Society. — Tlie 
fifth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  established  for  the 
more  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  various  branches 
of  local  natural  science  ;  for  making  each  society  acquainted  wiih 
the  natural  history  of  the  district  of  the  others ;  and  for  the 
exchange  of  specimens,  &c.,  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Leeds,  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  members  of  the  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Heckmoudwike  Societies. 
After  the  despatch  of  the  usual  routine  business,  the  Chairman 
requested  that  any  member  who  had  specimens  would  lay  them 
on  the  table,  when  several  specimens  of  Lepidoptera,  shells,  &c., 
were  produced,  among  which  we  noticed  three  fine  specimens  of 
Antiope,  which  were  exhibited  and  verified  to  have  been  caught 
in  Wakefiild,  by  Mr.  Talbot,  of  that  place,  also  P.  iota  in  tlie 
larvae,  pupte,  and  imago  state,  all  animate,  and  bred  from  the 
same  batch  of  eggn,  by  Mr.  B.  Gibson,  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  John 
Connell,  of  Leeds,  exhibited  a  series  of  fossil  shells  from  the 
Leeds  carboniferous  formation,  and  most  liberally  requested  any 
gentleman  present  to  select  specimens  for  their  own  cabinets, 
which  generous  offer  was  most  freely  responded  to.  The  Rev. 
T.  Hicks,  B.A.,  president  of  the  Leeds  Naturalists'  Society, 
!(-'( tured  on  "  Land  and  Marine  Shells."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  coloured  diagrams,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
lecturer  explained  the  action  of  the  bivalves,  t!ie  formation  of 
pearls,  the  provision  for  renewing  the  broken  sheD,  and  tlie 
other  interesting  phenomena  elicited  by  the  topic,  gave  evidence 
of  a  most  careful  study,  extensive  research,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Detizf-s  Poultry  Show.— The  con'luct  and  management  of  tbis  Poultry 
Exhibition  is  uboveall  praise.  I  have  never  hiul  my  birds  tlui-ing  the  eight 
years  I  have  been  an  exhibitor  returned  so  expeditiously  from  any  pouliry 
show,  and  I  have  never  in  any  instance  had  the  prize  money  obtained 
remitted  so  promptly.  Other  poultry  j.hows  would  do  well  to  imitate  so 
good  ati  example.  I  really  hope  the  Devizes  Show  will  continue  to  flourish. 
Such  excellent  management  is  well  deserving  of  patromige;  and,  if  the 
period  for  holding  it  were  somewhat  more  judiciously  cho.^en,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  secure  the  success  it  so  well  merits. — P,  C,  Oswestry. 

M.  Sop.a's  Podltrt  Establishment  ( ir.).— We  cannot  guide  you,  and  the 
expense  of  a  visit  thither  we  do  not  think  needed,  for  we  believe  that  we  h:ive 
information  on  all  points  connected  with  poultry  which  may  be  fully  relied 
upon;  and  if  you  will  explain  the  points  on  which  you  want  information, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  impart  it  to  you.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
begin  in  a  small  way,  and  you  must  not  bo  discouraged  if  you  fail  at  lirst. 

Food  lUauiRED  by  Poulthy  [Clumber). — We  can  only  answer  your 
question  \\iih  a  qunlitication.  The  quantity  fowls  require  depends  much 
on  their  condition.  It  they  have  come  from  a  place  where  they  have  been 
fully,  if  not  over,  fed,  they  require  but  little.  They  are  fall  ot  meat  and 
f.it,  and  nature  is  satisfied  and  at  rest.  If  they  have  been  on  short  commons 
ihey  are  ravenous  and  in  a  hungry  condition.  Nature  requires  food,  and  for 
a  time  at  least  ihey  are  great  ctjn-^umer--.  Taking  ihem  at  a  medium,  we 
consider  a  pint  and  a  half  of  com  should  keep  a  full-grown  Dorking  during 
a  week,  having  no  other  help  than  that  derived  from  seeking  in  grass  and 
shrubberies.  HuU"  the  liuanLity  should  be  enough  in  a  farmyard  where 
there  is  threshing  goiug  on.  Ground  food  is  chcijper  than  whole  food,  and 
oats  are  better  than  bailey  fur  the  purpose.  The  whole  oftbe  corn  should 
bo  ground,  and  nothing  :uke;i  from  it. 
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MARCH  10—16,  1863. 


Lungwort  flowers. 

Elm  flowers. 

Wych  Har.el  flower?. 

C.  Loddigcs  dlei*,  1826.     G. 

Squill  flowers. 
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Whortleberry  flowers. 


WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Weather  meab  London  in  1862. 


Barometei. 


29.959-29876 
29.828—29.648 
29.(;97-2il.642 
29.990-2'J.914 
30.112-30.084 
30.098-30.013 
29.950-29.813 


Thermom. 


degrees. 
59—51 
55-37 
68—35 
54-38 
49-38 
49-39 
46-38 


S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

N. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 


Rain  in 
Inches, 


.24 
.04 
.06 
,02 
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h. 
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m.     h. 
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VI, 
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Clock   I 
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20 
21 
( 

23 
24 

26 
26 


10  32 

10  16 
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9  44 

9  27 

9  10 

8  93 


69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


MSTEOROLOOT  OP  THE  WEEK.-At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-si.x  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  50.6°  and  33.5°  respectively,  6  The  greatest  heat,  67°,  occurred  on  the  10th,  in  1826  ;  12th,  m  1841  ;  and  15tn, 
in  1828 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7°,  on  the  10th,  in  1847.    During  the  period  152  days  were  fine,  and  on  100  rain  feU. 


THE  EESPECTIVE    MEEITS  OF    HOT-WATER 
AND  FLUE  HEAT. 

HE  very  courteous  letter  of 
Mr.  Craw,  at  page  9,  on  the 
above  subject,  calls  for  some 
further  remarks ;  and  if  in 
giving  my  views  on  this  or 
any  other  matter,  I  shall  in  any 
way  depart  from  the  line  of  cour- 
tesy which  graces  Mr.  Craw's 
communication,  I  can  only  say 
that  rude  contradictions,  and  still 
less  personal  offence,  are  never 
intended  in  any  article  of  con- 
troversy in  which  I  am  engaged. 
There  is  the  less  chance  of  such 
intention,  inasmuch  that,  I  think 
it  agreeable  at  times  to  find  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  some  of  the 
subjects  brought  forward ;  and 
when  the  merits  of  each  of  the 
plans  recommended  are  placed 
before  the  reading  public,  a  just 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  their  respective  ad- 
vantages. John  Bull  has  generally  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  know  what  plan  will  suit  him  best,  and  it  con- 
sequently receives  the  support  it  deserves.  The  subject 
now  under  consideration  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  to  the  professional  gardener,  but  to  the  numerous 
class  of  amateurs  who  with  limited  means  are  anxious  to 
combine  to  the  utmost  economy  with  efficiency, 

A  competition  between  hot-water  pipes  and  flues  is 
likely  to  enlist  a  much  greater  number  of  advocates  on 
the  side  of  the  first-named  plan  than  on  that  of  the  other  ; 
but  this  does  not  dishearten  me  from  advocating  the 
claims  of  the  lesser  favourite.  It  was  in  certain  cases 
only  that  I  ever  meant  to  urge  its  claims  to  distinction, 
and  the  general  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  my 
ptirpose  was  not  to  urge  it  as  suitable  for  all  places  re- 
quiring heating,  but  for  those  so  circumstanced  as  to  fuel 
and  other  things,  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  adopt  the 
much-despised  flue.  To  make  my  purpose  clear,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allude  to  collateral  matters  bearing  on 
the  heating  of  glass  structures. 

In  large  places  where  a  number  of  forcing  and  other 
houses  are  connected  together,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  a  well-constructed  hot-water  apparatus  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  mode  of  heating  yet  known.  I  give  this 
opinion  without  any  reserve  whatever  as  to  the  price 
of  fuel  or  other  local  circumstances.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  various  boilers  and  other  fittings  I  will 
leave  until  another  time :  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  I 
cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Craw,  and  others,  that  for  such 
large  and  varied  structures  hot-water  pipes  stand  pre- 
eminently before  flues.  But  when  an  amateur  puts  up  a 
small  greenhouse  to  contain  a  few  plants,  or,  perhaps,  a 
Tinery,  which  he  is  not  particular  about  forcing  very  hard. 
Ho.  102.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Sebies. 


it  then  becomes  an  object  of  consideration  to  him  to  adopt 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  heating  that  he. 
can  consistently  with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  it  wUl 
work  well. 

Now,  my  experience  teaches  me,  that  although  hot 
water  heats  and  does  its  work  well  on  a  large  scale,  it 
does  not  do  so  when  the  parts  are  diminutive.  Althoug  h 
a  large  or  moderate-sized  boiler  answers  admirably,  a 
small  one  is  olten  a  source  of  continual  trouble  and 
vexation.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  A  fire  of 
fair  size  will  act  and  do  its  work  well ;  but  a  very  small 
one  fed  by  some  of  those  self-feeding  contrivances  re- 
commended by  the  inventor,  is  liable  to  go  out  altogether 
before  consuming  one-fourth  of  the  fuel,  the  fuel  stick- 
ing in  the  throat  of  the  hopper  or  feeding  channel.  This 
is  one  reason  I  have  against  heating  small  houses  with 
diminutive  hot-water  contrivances,  and  I  have  seen 
several  disasters  from  the  cause  I  speak  of ;  while  to  avoid 
them,  a  frequent  and  confining  attention  is  required, 
alike  inconvenient  and  punishing  to  all  but  the  ardent 
admirer  of  the  contents  of  the  house.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  I  either  would  advise  the  old  flue,  or 
suggest  another  description  of  boiler  and  heating  appa- 
ratus than  many  of  such  as  are  now  in  use. 

The  next  case  in  which  flues  have  advantages,  is  in  such 
a  place  as  the  one  where  I  noticed  they  had  been  worked 
so  long — Eavensworth  Castle,  where  coals  are  cheap,  even 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  Mr.  Craw  has  estimated  them  at. 
But  allowing  them  to  cost  4s.  per  ton,  it  follows  that  it  is 
hardly  so  necessary  to  go  to  a  great  expense  in  erecting  a 
heating  contrivance  to  economise  coals  at  that  price,  as  it 
would  be  if  they  were  34s,  per  ton,  and  even  greater 
extremes  than  these  sometimes  are  met  with.  In  my 
own  practice,  the  highest  price  I  remember  ever  giving 
for  coals  was  40s,,  and  the  lowest  Is.,  or  l.s.  6d.,  and  it 
appears  that  economy  of  fuel  at  the  last-named  price  is 
not  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  spending 
a  large  sum  in  the  erection  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  econo- 
mising fuel.  It  is,  therefore,  in  places  where  coals  are 
cheap  that  I  think  the  merits  of  the  old-fashioned  flue 
are  often  overlooked ;  for  supposing  the  saving  in  coals  to 
be  one-half,  or  even  more,  it  is  not  an  important  affair 
where  they  are  so  cheap,  and  in  like  manner  where  the 
structure  requires  only  to  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature, 
as  for  instance,  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  fire  to  prevent  the  internal  atmosphere 
falling  below  40°,  the  number  of  times  a  fire  is  really 
wanted  is  comparatively  few. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  present  winter — an  unusual  one 
it  must  be  admitted ;  but  up  to  the  time  I  write,  the 
16th  of  January,  we  have  not  had  sufficient  frost  yet  to 
kill  out-door  Geraniums,  Some  variegated  ones  in  a 
rustic  vase  in  front  of  my  cottage,  fully  exposed,  that 
were  injured  and  lost  most  of  their  leaves  in  November, 
by  some  frosts  we  had  then,  have  evidently  not  been 
killed  in  the  stem,  as  they  are  now  shooting  out  again. 
Firing  for  greenhouse  purposes  has,  therefore,  only  been 
necessary  to  drive  out  damp;  and  the  frosty  nights  in  which 
a  fire  is  required  to  protect  the  plants,  will,  most  probably. 
No.  754— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sbkibb. 
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be  few  this  season.  Thus,  even  where  coals  are  dear,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  hot-water  apparatus  may  be  saved  in  a  house  of 
this  kind.  I  giant  the  case  is  widely  dilferent,  when  a  minimum 
of  55°  is  wanted,  instead  of  one  of  B8°  or  40°  being  maintamed. 
In  the  former  case  a  continual  fire  is  wanted,  and  the  most 
economical  one  is,  no  doubt,  the  best,  and  in  such  cases  hot 
water  stands  pre-eminent. 

To  make  the  matter  of  absolute  cost  appear  more  plain  to 
those  not  having  had  much  experience  in  healing  a  garden  struc- 
ture, I  will  give  a  very  common  example.  Supposing  that  an 
amateur  wishes  to  erect  a  lean-to  glass  house  against  a  wall  that 
already  exists,  and  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  convenience  for 
a  fireplace  ;  and  assuming  the  house  to  be  40  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide,  and  of  a  proportionate  height  at  back,  the  question  is  how 
to  heat  it.  Most  likely  hot  water  will  be  recommended.  Now, 
to  heat  a  single  house  like  this,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  plain 
substantial  structure,  the  hot-water  apparatus  will  coat  very  little 
short  of  one-half  the  amount  which  sufficed  to  erect  the  building, 
and,  possibly,  more  than  that.  This  is  a  large  item,  and  the 
saving  of  coals  in  the  heating  of  one  house  only  is  not  so  much 
as  where  there  are  several  all  heated  from  one  source  j  besides,  a 
hot-water  apparatus  on  a  large,  or  moderately  large,  scale  is  not 
half  so  tediouB  to  manage  as  a  very  small  one. 

Mow,  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  Many  amateurs  have 
the  means  and  wish  to  erect  a  house  like  the  one  alluded  to,  with 
a.shelf  for  plants  and  other  internal  fittings,  but  they  feel  they 
have  committed  an  error  when,  after  the  house  is  erected,  they 
find  the  heating  apparatus  so  costly.  To  such  I  would  say, 
Inquire  at  what  expense  a  flue  could  be  put  up,  and  if  that  be 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  more  fashionable  mode,  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  which  plan  ycu  would  like  to  adopt.  The  attention  and 
management  of  both  are  much  alike  in  regard  to  trouble— easy 
enough  in  both  cises,  and  both  liable  to  go  wrong  through 
carelessness. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  where  the  flue  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  heating  medium  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  I 
by  no  means  oppose  it  to  hot  water  in  places  where  many  houses 
are  connected,  or  where  they  all  want  warming  to  something  like 
store  heal.  In  such  cases  to  use  the  flue,  unless  in  the  coal 
country,  would  be  imprudent ;  but  this  subject  as  well  as  that 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  a  flue  with  that  of  hot  water,  I  have 
gone  into  more  fully  in  another  article,  on  the  "Heating  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,"  so  that  it  is  needless  inserting  it  here. 
I  cannot,  however,  omit  repealing  that  in  which  I  am  pleased  to 
findJUr.  Craw  coincides  with  me,  that  the  blacks  from  a  smoke- 
flue  are  not  half  60  bad  as  tliose  from  the  fire  of  a  boiler  heated 
by  coal.  Witii  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  heat  by 
flues,  a  little  practice  will  enable  the  knight  of  the  stokehole  to 
do  that  with  greater  nicety  than  he  ever  can  with  hot  water.  I 
speak  this  from  experience,  having  many  times  in  early  life  had 
upwards  of  twenty  flue-fires  to  inanase,  and  with  due  attention 
to  the  appearances  of  tlie  weather  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  so 
regulated  the  quantity  of  fuel  put  on,  that  tlie  thermometers  in 
the  morning  seldom  showed  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
difference  from  the  point  aimed  at,  and  very  often  that  point  was 
exactly  maintained;  and  this  without  any  attention  after  the 
hours  I  have  mentioned  until  six  the  next  morning.  Practice 
alone  can  insure  this,  and  in  the  case  of  a  fire  put  on  at  bedtime 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  frost  setting  in,  there  was,  of 
course,  some  delay  and  uncertainty  ;  but  generally  the  night 
attention  required  by  flues  is  not  greater  than  that  necessary  for 
hot  water,  and  I  have  never  known  a  flue  half  so  tedious  as  some 
hot-water  contrivances  are. 

Of  the  relative  merits  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  new  system 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  some  asserting  that  that  given  olT 
by  hot-water  pipes  is  more  moist  and  genial  to  vegetation.  That 
it  may  be  more  genial  is  not  unlikely,  but  in  what  way  it  can 
communicate  moisture  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  the  mode 
of  heating  be  the  open-gutter  plan.  Certainly,  however,  the  heat 
is  an  agreeable  one,  and  unless  the  pipes  be  "newly  painted  there 
is  never  any  unpleasant  smell  or  vapour  arising  from  them.  This 
is,;unfortunately,  not  the  case  with  the  .flue,  lor  when  the  fire  is 
firpt  lighted  after  the  flue  has  been  out  of  use  some  time  there  is 
a  very  disagreeable  odour  given  oil',  and  now  and  then  there  are 
absolutely  escapes  of.  smoke.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  put  on 
the  fire  in  the  daytime  and  allow  the  ventilators  to  be  open, 
and  after  the  flue  is  dry  the  smell  ceases.  When  flues  are  in 
regular  work,  there  are  many  who  affirm  that  the  lieat  emitted 
is  less  sluggish  than  that  of  hot  water,  the  current  of  air  being 
greater.    Whether  this  be  so  is  more  than  I  can  affirm,  but  it  is 


certain  that  in  many  old-fashioned  houses  the  plants  do  remark- 
ably well  under  the  old  flue  system. 

I  will  conclude  by  again  recommending  the  intending  builders 
of  a  greenhouse  or  late  grapery,  to  inquire  the  respective  costs 
of  hot  water  and  a  flue.  If  he  fiud  the  cost  of  a  hot-water  con- 
trivance for  heating  two  small  houses  will  exceed  what  would 
build  a  third,  and  put  flues  into  them  all,  and  if  he  happened 
to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  fuel  is  cheap,  I  leave  it  for  him 
to  decide  whether  he  would  rather  have  three  houses  than  two. 
This  plain  way  of  placing  the  matter  is  no  vague  theory,  and  is 
easily  understood  by  any  one  inquiring  what  the  heating  con- 
trivance for  single  houses  costs.  J.  Robson. 


THE  EOYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 
SCHEDULES   FOR  1863. 

FoK  what  purpose,  we  may  ask,  was  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  resuscitated  ?  Did  not  the  late  Prince  Consort  imagine 
that  when  he  fanned  into  life  that  languid  spark  which  bad 
management  had  pretty  well  extinguished,  it  was  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  floriculture  and  horticulture  ?  We  have  now  had 
some  little  experience  of  the  results,  and  we  may  well  ask.  Was 
it  not  for  these  purposes  re-established? 

I  could  say  much  on  many  points  showing  that  those  objects 
have  not  been  regarded  ;  but  I  n.ust  confine  my  notes  to  my 
avowed  object,  and  will  turn  to  the  schedules. 

The  times  for  which  the  shows  are  fixed  first  demand  a  word. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  fixing  the  great  shows  on 
the  same  days  as  those  at  the  lloyal  Botanic  Society,  for  this 
might  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  one  Society  as  well  as  the  other. 
But  there  were  two  shows  which  were  eminently  successful  last 
year  —the  Hyacinth  Show  in  March  and  the  Rose  Show  in  July  ; 
and  what  have  the  Exhibition  Committee  done  this  jear  ?  They 
put  the  Hyacinth  Show  into  February — three  weeks  too  soon  ; 
and  paid  the  penalty  in  having  about  the  tithe  of  the  attendance, 
and  in  having  several  of  the  most  popular  flowers  wholly  un- 
represented. 

But  of  all  insane  things  their  treatment  of  the  Rose  Show  is 
the  most  mad.  Last  year  they  took,  1  believe,  £800,  and  cleared 
£100  by  it.  One  would  have  tho:ight  that  so  good  a  source  of 
income  would  have  been  fostered  to  the  fullest  extent :  but  no  ! 
They  have  killed  the  goose,  and  no  more  golden  eggs  are  to  be 
had— having  actually  done  away  with  the  Rose  Show  and  added 
it  on  to  their  July  Exhibition !  One  knows  pretty  well  what 
a  favourite  the  Rose  is  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  persons 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  it  when  they  have  another  exhibition  to 
see  at  the  same  time  ?  It  will  be  like  poor  Mrs.  Harris  trying 
to  see  the  International  Exhibition  and  the  Soane  Museum  in 
one  day,  and  coming  away  with  a  confused  notion  that  it  was 
very  surprising  how  people  could  wear  such  old-fashioned 
watches  now-a-days,  and  how  kind  it  was  of  the  Queen  to  send 
such  a  large  piece  of  gold  as  the  Victoria  trophy  when  bo  many 
thieves  were  about. 

Passing  by  the  spring  schedules,  only  remarking  that  they 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  shabby,  and  that  there  was  not  much 
wisdom  in  requiring  Auricula-growers  to  exhibit  sis  varieties  of 
alpines  and  only  eight  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  when,  as  I  believe, 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  of  the  former  and  about 
150  of  the  latter,  I  pass  on  to  the  large  shows;  and  one  cannot 
but  be  at  once  taken  aback  at  the  very  largo  sum  given  for 
Orchids— indeed  out  of  the  £152  ofi'ered  in  prizes,  £113  are 
oflered  at  the  May  Show  for  them,  and  £121  for  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  or  more  than  half  for  those  two  classes  alone. 

I  may  be  told  that  Orchids  are  such  very  expensive  plants 
to   grow    that  it    is    necessary  that  large   sums  be   offered  for 
them.     Very  true,  but  so  are  Azaleas.     I  do  not  think  I  am  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  a  house  in  which  a  dozen  such  Azaleas  as 
are  exhibited  by  the  principal  growei-g  could  be  well  managed, 
would  grow  a  collection  of  Orchids  of  some  five  hundred  plants ;   ' 
and  when  the  expense  of  taking  them  to  and  from  the  Show  is  < 
considered,  the  balance  is  all  against  the  Azaleas — not  more;) 
than  three  or  four  plants  can  be  placed  in  a  van  capable  of  con-  ■> 
taining  the  whole  twenty  Orchids. 

Again  :  Is  it  net  time  that  something  be  done  in  restricting 
the  size  of  greenhouse  plants  ?     It  ia  not,  as  it  is  with  Azaleas, 
that  jou  obtain  a  mouutain  of  bloom,  for  the  Boronias,  Cho- 
rozemas,  Aplielexes,  &c.,  which  one  is  now  sick  and   tired   of  . 
seeing,  never  make  that  display  ;  and  Ericas,  hardwoodcd  and  '. 
difficult  plants  as  they  are,  are  restricted.      Why  should  not 
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greenhouse  plants  share  tlio  same  fate  ?  Next,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  i'  that  amateurs  aio  placed  in  a  more  favoured  position 
thun  nurserymen?  "Oli,  tliey  sell  their  plants,  and  it  is  an 
advertisement  for  tliom  !"  But  is  this  to  bo  considered  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  together  the  best  display  that  can  be  ob- 
tained!-* 1  think  not;  for  surely  every  cueouregeinent  should 
be  gjven  to  those  who  so  largely  maintain  the  credit  of  these 
exliibitions. 

Very  much  was  said  last  season,  when  the  complaints  of  the 
florists  were  brought  forward,  about  the  desire  of  the  Council 
to  meet  their  wislies,  and  conferences  of  some  members  of  the 
Coinmitteo  with  tliat  body  were  mooted.  With  what  feelings 
of  disgust,  then,  does  one  see  that,  instead  of  a  forward,  a  retro- 
grade movement  has  been  made  !  Not  only  have  no  fresli 
Howers  been  introduced,  but  Tulips  have  been  excluded  from 
the  May  Show  altogether,  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  Pansios,  which  are  then  in  their  prime. 

I  object  to  the  term  "  tlorists'  flowers"  altogether,  but  am 
compelled  to  use  it  for  want  of  a  better,  although  it  is  indefinite, 
and  migiit  be  made  to  embrace  now  almost  everything  that  is 
grown  ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  more  ad  captandum  than  the 
paper  that  appeared  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  comparing 
the  sinns  spent  on  florists'  flowers  and  on  other  plants,  and 
shjwing  how  largely  the  florists  gained.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  foolish  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Council 
against  cut  flowers.  Some  ihey  cannot  do  without,  but  they 
have  tried  their  best  to  nullify  what  they  do  offer.  It  is,  X 
believe,  the  cause  of  their  abolishing  the  Kose  Show  as  a  distinct 
exhibition.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  their  peculiarly  shabby 
autumnal  show  (of  which  more  anon)  ;  and  to  it  I  suppose  we 
must  attribute  the  exclusion  of  the  Tulip,  Pansy,  Pink,  Car- 
nation, Picolee,  and  Ranunculus  from  the  great  shows. 

Wliat  folly  it  se?m3  to  be  not  to  endeavour  to  please  all 
parties.  £50  or  £100  might  very  well  be  spared  from  stove 
plants.  Orchids,  &.;.,  and  would  satisfy  a  very  large  number  of 
real  lovers  of  flowers.  As  it  is,  signs  of  discontent  are  showing 
themselves  elsewhere.  A  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  been 
formed  ;  and  one  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
this  extended  it«elf  to  other  flowers,  as  was  suggested  by  more 
than  one  speaker  at  the  meeting  where  it  was  established. 

I  must  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  recur  to  this  subject  next 
week,  as  my  simple  desire  is  to  benefit  floriculture,  while  at  the 
same  tinu  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  cause  of  a  Society  at 
whose  shows  I  am — An  ExHiBiTOii. 


VINES  INJURED  BY  MICE. 

I  WISH  to  offer  a  few  words  in  re  the  mice,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  "  K.  F.,"  who 
weekly  favours  us  with  his  valuable  notes  on  the  "  Doings  of  the 
Last  Week." 

He  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  this  shrewd  little  destroyer  upon 
)»is  Vines,  and  inquires  whether  anybody  else  ever  knew  the  like. 
I  never  did  until  this  year.  I  have  known  rats  destroy  by  whole- 
sale the  root?  of  a  fruitful  Vine  in  a  garden  belonging  to  my 
sister  at  no  great  distance  from  this  ;  but  I  have  never  known 
mice  do  any  injury  in  this  respect  until  the  present  year. 

My  Vines,  tiiree  in  number,  are  planted  outside  my  house, 
"which  has  apertures  for  the  stems  quite  snflieient  to  admit  a  good 
supply  of  air,  and,  of  c  ^urse,  any  number  of  mice.  One  day  my 
attention  was  excited  by  a  sort  of  rustling  nibbling  noise,  which 
was  unusual ;  but  I  did  not  at  first  give  much  attention  to  it. 
Day  after  day  the  same  sound  struck  me,  and  at  last  I  began  to 
think  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it.  I  accordingly  made  search, 
and  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  cause;  for  there  sat,  as 
sleek  and  as  fat  as  high  feeding  could  make  him,  Mr.  Mouse, 
just  under  the  front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse,  and  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  one  of  my  Vine  stems.  I  eould  not  deal  with  the 
offender  at  the  moment,  but  it  led  me  to  make  an  iiiTestigation, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  discovered  that  all  my  three 
Vines  were  gnawed  quite  to  the  inner  bark  by  this  pestilent 
little  enemy.  I  immediately  went  to  work,  and  set  four  or  five 
traps  with  the  most  tempting  baits  I  could  think  of — peas,  beans, 
and  new  cheese— but  all  in  vain ;  ho  preferred  the  sweet  juices 
erf  the  Vine  to  all  my  dainties ;  and  at  last  I  w;is  obliged  to  cast 
humanity  to  the  winrls,  and  transfix  him  with  a  fork,  and  so  I 
dehjvered  myself  from  my  enomy,  and  I  hope  8ave<l  my  Vines. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  continue  his  ravages  a  little  longer  I 
folly  believe  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  them,  audi  do  not 
yet  feel  oettain  they  are  safe. 


I  should  mention  that  it  was  not  on  the  A'inc  stems  onlythat 
ho  had  feasted,  for  he  had  treuteti  in  the  same  way  a  good  many 
bedding  Geraniums  wliich  stood  on  the  shelf  in  front  of  the 
house  ;  these  he  had  barked  all  round,  and  of  course  they  were 
completely  destroyed.  I  subsequently  caught  a  second,  not  by 
the  same  cruel  process,  but  m  one  of  my  traps,  wliich  confirms 
nie  in  the  view  I  have  been  led  to  take,  liiat  at  this  season  of  tlio 
year  mice  go  in  pairs,  and,  therefore,  if  jou  mean  to  txterrainate 
your  enemy  you  must  deal  a  double  blow. 

A  word  or  two  now  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unexampled  in- 
fliction. Generally  in  this  quarter  of  my  garden  I  have  early 
Peas  and  Beans.  This  year  I  have  none,  and  my  garden  has 
been  particularly  bare  of  everything  that  would  seem  to  be  th? 
legitimate  food  lor  this  destroyer. 

As  the  tbirf  says  when  taken,  "  We  must  live  sonehow," 
and  so,  as  there  was  nothing  for  them  outside  the  house,  my 
httle  friends  thought  it  no  trespass  to  venture  inside  in  search 
of  a  livelihood,  and  have  paid  the  penalty. — E.  R. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

STnAFFAN   HOUSE. 
{Concluded  from  page  169.) 

Wb  must  now  finish  by  giving  some  account  of  this  very- 
striking  flower  garden,  consisting  of  two  massive  parterres  which 
present  themselves  on  entering  the  gate,  one  parterre  being 
placed  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
main  gravel  walk  which  divides  them  from  each  other;  the 
parterre  on  the  one  side  is  a  counterpart  of  that  on  the  other 
side.  The  main  walk  is  9  feet  in  width.  A  plan  of  one  side 
is  here  given.  The  beds  are  all  nicely  Box-edged,  and  divided 
from  each  other  by  gravel  paths  of  3  feet  in  width.  These  par- 
terres, each  120  feet  by  56  feet,  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Kelly  ;  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton  and  Hugh  Lyndooh  Barton,  Esq.,  take 
great  interest  in  the  arrangement  and  planting  every  season. 

One  of  the  charir.s  of  this  garden  for  flowers  placed  in  a  kitchen 
garden  is,  that  just  like  a  similar  garden  at  Raitb,  which  we 
noticed  some  years  ago,  when  looking  at  the  flowers  no  views  or 
considerations  of  tlie  merely  useful  are  obtruded  upon  you,  unless, 
perhaps,  a  bright  vision  of  luscious  Grapes  in  the  vineries  at  the 
I  farther  end  already  alluded  to.  Everything  connected  with  the 
kitchen  garden  is  excluded  from  sight  or  thought  by  a  fine 
Privet  hedge  on  each  side,  10  feet  in  height,  though  planted  only 
a  few  years.  In  front  of  this  hedge,  longitudinally,  are  a  series 
of  bold  wide  arches  covered  with  hordy  creepers,  with  fine 
Hollyhocks  in  the  openings ;  and  in  front  of  these  again,  each  in 
its  separate  bed  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  a  fine 
row  of  healthy  lurge-headed  tree  Roses  of  equal  height  and  of 
the  best  kinds.  Standing  on  the  central  walk,  on  whichever 
side  you  look  you  are  presented  with  a  fine  rich  background  to 
reflect  the  brilliant  colours  in  the  beds.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  words  on  the  position  of  the  parterres,  the  styles 
of  planting,  and  a  hint  or  two  to  be  considered  if  not  adopted. 

The  first  impression  as  the  eye  goes  from  side  to  side  of  this 
garden  is  one  of  overpowering  brilliancy,  from  the  vast  bhize  of 
colours  presented  in  one  uniform  slope  or  level.  This  very 
brilliancy,  the  great  number  of  beds,  and  their  nearness  to  each 
other,  are  apt,  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  to  mingle  and 
merge  together,  so  as  to  give  variety  of  shade  instead  of  distinct- 
ness in  colouring.  This  would  be  still  more  the  case  but  for  the 
incline  of  the  ground. 

Such  parterres,  to  be  seen  to  the  very  best  efi'ect,  should  hate 
such  a  position  as  they  would  have  enjoyed,  had  they  been  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fine  flight  of  steps  that  takes  you  to  the  panel 
gardens.  The  next  best  would  be  the  position  they  now  occupy, 
but  with  that  centre  walk  some  2  feet  higher  than  a  regular  ground 
level  of  the  flower-beds.  The  third  best  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  not  a  ground  level  the  same  as  that  of  the  walk,  but 
rising  from  it  by  a  gentle  incline  on  each  side.  By  this  means 
the  plants  in  the  farthest  beds  are  brought  nearer  the  eye, 
and  are  seen  more  distinctly  than  if  all  the  beds  had  been  on 
the  same  level.  This  effect  was  also  frequently  increased  by  the 
taller-growing  plants  being  used  next  the  line  of  Roses,  and  the 
dwarfer  ones  next  the  middle  main  walk  ;  but  always  so  as  fo 
preserve  uniformity  of  slope,  showing  the  advantage  in  such 
an  arrangement  of  studying  heights  as  well  as  colours. 

"  Uniformity  of  slope !  Why  that  is  next  thing  to  uniformity 
of  level,  or  keeping  clumps  on  the  level!  "  we  think  we  hear  a 
learned  gentleman  say,  wlio  wrote  us  such  a  nice  letter  last  week. 
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that  we  hope  he  will  give  the  purport  of  it  somewhat  enlarged 
to  the  Editors  for  the  general  benefit ;  the  purport  of  the  part 
of  the  letter  to  which  we  are  now  referring  being  an  advocacy 
for  planting  beds  on  the  level  instead  of  elevating  them  at  all  in 
the  centre — in  other  words,  objecting  to  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed of  the  raised  beds  on  the  terrace  of  circles  at  Wood- 
stock. Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  our  kind 
Mentor,  we  should  not  easily  be  convinced  that  that  terrace 
would  have  anything  like  the  same  gorgeous  effect,  if  each  circle 
were  planted  so  as  to  be  level  across ;  but  we  thoroughly  agree 
with  him,  though  we  should  not  object  to  a  few  prominent  raised 
parts,  that  in  such  a  parterre  as  is  here  represented,  if  placed 
not  only  beneath  the  eye  but  below  the  level  of  the  feet  of  the 
spectator,  the  more  level  each  bed  is  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
more  uniform  the  general  level  of  the  beds  throughout,  the  better 
will  be  the  effect.  To  raise  the  beds  of  such  a  parterre  much  in 
their  centres  would  throw  the  whole  into  a  series  of  ridge  and 
furrow  ;  and,  therefore,  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  little 
except  the  ridges  of  the  farther  beds  could  be  clearly  seen.  The 
same  principle  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  slightly  sloping 
ground  of  these  parterres.  The  beds  as  a  whole  should  not  only 
be  level,  and  plants  of  similar  height  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
so  as  to  lessen  pruning  and  pegging,  but  the  rising  slope  of  the 
ground  may  even  be  added  to,  by  having  the  tallest  plants  next 
the  Roses.  Any  great  break  in  the  uniform  slope  would  act  as 
a  ridge  and  conceal  what  was  beyond.  Circumstances,  therefore, 
should  regulate  treatment  and  modes  of  action.  We  see  no 
reason  why  a  single  bed,  a  terrace  of  a  line  of  circles,  or  even 
an  avenue  of  beds,  whatever  their  form,  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  a  close-packed  parterre,  over  which  the  eye  is  intended 
to  sweep  at  once. 

The  beds  of  these  parterres  were  not  only  well  filled,  but  there 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  an  extremely  successful  attempt  made  to 
secure  the  desirable  level  and  slope.  If  you  ask  us  what  was 
the  system  of  planting  as  respects  colours  adopted,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  it  was  a  system  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  yet 
perfectly  heterodox.  Even  a  passing  examination  would  have 
given  you  examples  of  shading,  examples  of  contrast,  instances 
of  balancing,  and  instances  of  uniformity  j  but  then  these  ap- 
peared to  come  in  less  as  a  matter  of  primary  design  than  as 
adjuncts  to  carry  out  the  main  idea,  which  seemed  to  be  that 
each  parterre  should  in  itself  form  a  harmonious  whole  con- 
stituted of  as  diversified  parts  as  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  but 
seldom  that  the  opposite  pair  or  balancing-beds  were  planted 
alike,  or  even  of  similar  colours.  We  never  could  please  our- 
selves with  this  mode  of  planting,  and  we  never  were  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  by  others.  As  carried  out  at 
Straffan,  it  was  by  far  the  best  we  had  seen,  and  that  most  likely 
because  the  idea  was  not  driven  too  hard.  There  must  have 
been  ten  times  more  thought  required  than  any  mere  simple 
system  of  centering  and  balancing,  and  to  us  the  latter  with  all 
its  simplicity  is  the  most  pleasing.  We  have  had  many  rubs  on 
this  subject  already ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  raised  circles,  we 
expect  to  get  many  more  from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
progress.  Well,  after  a  fair  share  of  bantering,  we  have  gone  to 
some  places  to  see  the  working-out  of  this  grand  new  idea  where 
variety  is  to  be  everything,  and  balancing  and  uniformity  nothing. 
We  have  seen  single  beds  with  six  or  seven  patches  of  colour 
and  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  and  frequently  the  highest  where  the 
lowest  should  be.  We  have  been  asked  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
a  geometrical  group  where  not  only  no  two  beds  were  at  all 
alike  in  colouring,  nor  yet  any  bed  that  had  its  own  ends  and 
sides  balanced  either  in  colour  or  in  height.  And  then  there 
were  ribbon-beds  and  borders  looking  one  way,  with  tall  plants 
at  the  back,  and  low  plants  between  tall  plants,  and  all  for 
Tariety.  And,  again,  there  were  ribbon-borders  that  faced  two 
sides,  with  one  side  filled  with  tall  plants  as  if  they  meant  to  go 
to  the  clouds,  and  the  other  side  not  only  dissimilar  in  colour, 
but  clothed  with  plants  so  clinging  to  the  earth  as  if  they  wished 
to  gravitate  to  its  centre  j  and  all  this  striving  for  variety  and 
much  scheming  for  effect  ending  in  what  most  people,  except 
the  planners,  looked  upon  as  a  careless,  unmeaning  pitching  of 
things  together.  One  of  the  most  earnest  of  these  mere  variety 
advocates,  pointed  somewhat  ti-iumphantly  to  a  pretty  pair  of 
ponies  in  a  phaeton  carriage,  one  cream-coloured,  the  other  a 
piebald,  like  a  magpie,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  see  I  will  have 
Tariety  in  everything."  "Not  quit:'  yet,"  was  the  calm  reply; 
"  the  two  sides  of  the  carriage  are  yellow,  the  two  wheels  are 
blue.     What  a  pity  there  should  be  any  uniformity." 

Could  we  see  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  this  more  taste 


for  variety  instead  of  any  attempt  at  balancing  in  regular  geo- 
metric parterres,  we  should  have  given  the  planting  in  these 
parterres  at  Straffan  in  1861  as  combining  variety  and  some 
little  duphcating  and  balancing  with  much  harmony  and  beauty. 
But  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  most  kindly  given  us  the  lists  of  several 
years'  planting,  and  told  us  to  take  which  we  liked,  and  say  and 
do  j  ust  what  we  liked  with  them,  we  have  with  some  reluctance 
taken  the  planting  of  1862,  because  assured  by  visitors  that  the 
results  were  at  least  equally  gorgeous  with  1861,  because  we 
ourselves  are  more  pleased  with  the  more  simple  mode  adopted, 
and  because  Mr.  Kelly  himself,  after  being  so  successful  in  planting 
for  variety,  has  last  season  adopted  chiefly  the  balancing  system. 


FOURTH 


The  beds  are  all  numbered,  except  the  four  large  ones  at  the 
four  corners,  which  are  named  first,  second,  &o.  The  parterre 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  centre  walk  was  thus  planted  : — 
1,  Lobeha  speciosa ;  2,  2,  Yellow  Calceolarias  ;  3,  Tom  Thumb 
Geranium  ;  4,  4,  Lord  of  the  Isles  pink  Verbena  and  Saponaris 
calabrica  ;  5,  5,  +  cross  of  Tom  Thumb,  filled  up  with  Flower 
of  the  Day  and  Manglesii  Geraniums ;  6,  6,  Furple  King  Ver- 
bena ;  7,  7,  Annie  Clayton  Verbena,  white,  and  Cerastium  to- 
mentosum  ;  8,  8,  Mrs.  Archer  Clive  Verbena,  maroon,  and 
Rouge  et  Noir  Verbena  ;  9,  Yellow  Calceolaria ;  10,  ribboned — 
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centre  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  sides  Lobelia  specioaa  ;  11,  Pe- 
rilla  centre,  Tropceolum  Stamfordianum  sides  ;  12,  ribboned — 
Heliotrope  centre,  sides  Tom  Thumb  Geranium ;  13,13,  Cerise 
Unique  Geranium,  and  Lord  Raglan  Verbena;  14,  It,  SilTcr- 
edged  and  Manglesii  Geranium  ;  15, 15,  Gazania,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
Verbena  ;  IG,  IG,  Victory  Verbena  and  Tropitolum  elegans  ; 
17,  17,  Mesetnbryanthemum  tricolor  and  Lobelia ;  18,  18,  Lo- 
belia and  Mesembrjanthemum ;  19,  19,  Mesembrynnthemum 
and  lilac  Verbena  ;  20,  20,  lilac  Verbena  and  Mesembrvanthe- 
mum  ;    21,   21,   white  iTy-leaved    Geranium   and   Cerastium ; 

22,  22,  Rouge  et  Noir  and  Hendersoni  Verbena;  23,  yellow 
Calceolaria  ;  24,  24,  pink  Geranium  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  pink 
Verbena ;  25,  25,  cross  -\-  Tom  Thumb,  filled  with  Flower  of 
the  Day  and  Manglesii  Geranium  ;  26,  26,  Purple  King  Verbena ; 

27,  27,  yellow  Calceolaria;  28,  Thompson's  King  Geranium, 
scarlet,  with  dark  horseshoe  leaf ;  29,  Lobelia  speciosa.  Angle 
beds: — First,  centre  row  of  Hendersoni  white  Geranium  ;  row 
on  each  side  of  Thompson's  King,  scarlet ;  and  two  rows  on 
each  side  of  Manglesii.  Second  bed,  centre  Oakleaf  Geranium  ; 
then  two  lines  of  scarlet  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and  two  lines  at 
side  of  cinnamon-scented  Geranium.  Third  bed,  Shrubland  Pet 
centre ;  Silver-edged  Geranium,  two  lines  ;  pink  Ivy-leaved,  two 
rows  all  round.  Fourth  bed,  Cooperi,  scarlet  Geranium  for 
centre,  fine  ;  two  rows  of  Hendersoni  on  each  side  ;  and  two 
rows  round  the  sides  of  Cerise  Unique  Geranium. 

On  the  right-hand  side,  the  same  figures  and  numbers  being 
next  the  walk  : — No.  1  is  Miss  Trotter  Verbena ;  2,  2,  yellow 
Calceolaria;  3,  Madeline;  4,  4,  Purple  King;  5,  5,  +  pink 
cross,  filled  with  white  Saponaria  and  Cerastium  ;  6,  6,  Duchess 
of  Leinster  and  Commander-in-Chief  Geranium  ;  7,  7,  Miss 
Trotter  and  Defiance  Verbena ;  8,  8,  Purple  King  Verbena ; 
9,  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  10,  Flower  of  the  Day  centre,  filled  with 
Hendersoni  Verbena  ;  11,  centre  Scarlet  Geranium,  filled  with 
Lobelia  speciosa ;  12,  Manglesii  Geranium  and  Venosa  Verbena ; 
13,  13,  Mrs.  Mildmay  Verbena  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  14,  14, 
Annie  Clayton  and  Bridesmaid  ;  15,  15,  Gazania  and  dwarf 
Purple  Nosegay  Geranium  ;  16,  16,  Geant  des  Batailles  Verbena 
and  Crimson  Nosegay  Geranium ;  17,  17,  cinnamon-scented 
Geranium  and  Mesembryanthemum ;  18,  18,  Monoth  Verbena 
and  Harkaway  Geranium ;  19,  19,  Evening  Star  Verbena  and 
Mesembryanthemum ;  20,  20,  Mesembryanthemum  and  cinna- 
mon-scented Geranium  ;  21,  21,  Evening  Star  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  Verbena  ;    22,  22,   Purple   King   Verbena   and   Lobelia  ; 

23,  yellow  Calceolaria ;  24,  24,  Emma  and  Hector  Verbena ; 
25,  25,  pink  cross  +  Verbena,  filled  with  Annie  Clayton,  sur- 
rounded with  Cerastium  ;  26,  26,  Tom  Thumb  and  Duchess  of 
Leinster   scarlet   Geranium  ;    27,    27,   Amethystina   Verbena  ; 

28,  yellow  Calceolaria ;  29,  Lord  Raglan  Verbena.  First  angle 
bed,  scarlet,  centre  row  of  Tom  Thumb  ;  two  rows  on  each  side 
of  Manglesii ;  and  two  rows  of  Lobelia  speciosa.  Second  bed, 
Perilla ;  centre  row,  Tropseolum  elegans  two  lines,  and  two  rows 
of  Variegated  Alyssum.  Third  bed,  variegated  crimson  Ivy-leaf 
Geranium  ;  centre,  pink  and  white-flowering  Ivy-leaved — a  fine 
bed.  Fourth  bed,  centre  Trentham  Rose  Geranium  ;  two  rows 
of  Thompson's  King,  and  two  rows  of  Variegated  Alyssum. 

In  looking  over  this  plan,  we  should  say  that  the  plants  are 
more  ahke  in  height  than  in  1861 ;  but  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  tallest  are  the  farthest  from  the  walk,  so  as  to  keep  the 
regularity  of  the  slope.  We  found  crossed  beds,  which,  no 
doubt  looked  well,  but  we  miss  some  beautiful  mixed  beds  of 
Geraniums  and  Verbenas,  which  we  admired  very  much.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  parterre  is  balanced  (and  the  figures  are  just 
cut  out  for  being  balanced)  with  similar  colours,  except  the  two 
long  ones  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  comer  beds,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  same  rule  had  been 
applied  to  them.  Very  likely,  too,  we  would  have  balanced  both 
sides  of  the  walk,  making  uniformity  the  rule  here  likewise.  This 
has  not  been  quite  discarded,  but  the  prominent  idea  is  to  make 
each  parterre  a  separate  garden  in  itself,  and  here,  most  likely, 
tastes  will  ever  vary,  just  as  one  lady  may  prefer  to  see  a  finely 
matched  pair  of  horses  for  her  carriage,  and  another  may  prefer 
the  colour  of  the  pair  to  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible.  The  parties 
that  pay  for  the  horses  and  the  flower-beds  have  the  best  right 
to  gratify  their  own  views  on  the  subject.  The  Mesembryan- 
themum tricolor,  Ac,  just  suit  the  httle  beds  in  the  centre,  and 
in  bright  weather  are  very  sparkling.  Some  light  or  white 
colours  more  in  the  centre  would  tone-down  brighter  colours  at 
the  sides  ;  but  the  want  of  whites  is  neutralised  by  the  masses  of 
bright  yellow,  such  as  on  the  lefthand  side,  in  figures  2,  2,  9,  23, 
27,  27,  which  aUke  lighten-up  and  give  a  balance  to  the  whole 


parterre.    Still  whites  in  such  a  bed  as  11,  or  9,  and  23,  would 
bo  very  telUng. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  level  slope  of  the  beds  in  such  a 
garden  that  there  can  bo  no  mistake  upon  that  point.  Some 
regular  abrupt  breaks  in  that  level  are  quite  a  different  thing. 
At  present  the  unbroken  expanse  of  brilliancy  is  overpowering ; 
and  considering  the  points  of  view  from  the  walk,  a  few  stand  or 
rest-points  for  the  eye  would  be  desirable.  A  vase,  or  a  basket, 
or  a  raised  bed  at  9  and  23,  so  that  the  plants  should  be  some 
3  or  4  feet  above  the  general  level,  would  accomplish  this.  Less 
lofty  baskets  might  be  formed  at  2,  2,  and  27,  27.  We  throw 
out  this  hint  with  some  hesitation,  and  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Kelly  would  try  the  eflect  of  tall-flowering  plants  in  9  and  23, 
&c.,  and  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  the  ofl'ect.  Such  raised  beds 
would,  in  our  opinion,  enable  us  to  examine  the  garden  more  in 
detail,  make  each  parterre  into  several  instead  of  one  bewildering 
and  overpowering  feature,  and  in  a  less  degree,  but  on  the  same 
principle,  do  for  them  what  the  raised  lofty  columns  do  for  the 
somewhat  level  splendour  of  Carton. 

Beautiful  as  these  gardens  are  in  summer  and  autumn,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  times  for  the  young  professional  to  see  them 
would  be  March  and  April.  We  do  not  know  what  are  the 
makcihifts  then  that  Mr.  Kelly  resorts  to,  to  keep  and  harden- 
off  gradually  such  a  number  of  plants  as  are  required  for  these 
diflTerent  gardens,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  make- 
shifts then  resorted  to  must  be  very  instructive.  We  can  well 
believe  that  at  such  times  mind  and  body  are  too  exhausted  in 
the  evening  for  entering  with  full  zest  into  the  demonstrations 
and  shoutings  of  welcome,  and  climbing  of  the  knee  of  some 
seven  youngsters,  "striving  who  first  the  envied  kiss  shall 
share."  Ah,  but  the  thought  of  these  pledges  to  the  future  add 
not  only  sweetness  but  energy  to  toil !  It  would  almost  be  better 
than  a  farce  to  observe  how  the  attempt  to  frown-down  such 
child-like  merriment  and  affection  would  be  treated  in  such  a 
case  ;  as  young  children,  like  pet  dogs,  by  the  strong  instincts  of 
their  nature,  read  every  lineament  of  the  human  countenance 
with  more  unerring  accuracy  than  the  most  learned  physiog- 
nomist. 

Owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  we  need  not  here 
mention,  though  receiving  the  most  courteous  kindness,  we  did 
not  see  so  much  of  Mr.  Littleboy,  the  land  steward,  as  we  should 
have  desired,  as  he  is  roost  justly  considered  one  of  the  best 
practical  agriculturists  in  the  country,  and  equally  anxious, 
with  his  worthy  employer,  to  improve  the  estate,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  by  increasing  the  comforts  of  their 
homesteads,  and  giving  plenty  of  employment.  Of  this  we 
should  have  known  a  great  deal  if  we  had  never  seen  StrafTan  ; 
for,  from  the  proprietors  of  hotels  to  the  drivers  of  cars,  each 
and  every  had  something  to  say  of  the  kind  noble-hearted  owners 
and  their  managers.  Perhaps  it  might  be  only  an  idea  of  ours, 
but  yet  we  could  not  help  noticing  often  that  in  such  circum- 
stances of  kind  improving  landlords  there  were  manifestations 
of  an  enthusiasm  of  affection,  and  an  earnestness  of  outspoken 
gratitude,  which  are  rarely  exhibited  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

These  farms  already  alluded  to  are  managed  by  Mr.  Littleboy, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  bailiffs.  On  the  home-farm  twenty- 
five  dairy  cows  are  kept  for  family  use  and  breeding,  and  the 
rest  is  appropriated  to  flocks  of  sheep.  Other  two  farms  are 
also  chiefly  under  grass.  Mr.  Kelly  went  with  us  to  Irishtown, 
which  is  the  principal  tillage  farm,  and  where  a  fine  new  stead- 
ing was  built  in  1856,  we  understood,  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Littleboy.  The  buildings  are  in  the 
parallelogram  form,  242  feet  by  147,  built  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  and  contain  stalls  for  tying-up  a  hundred  cattle  and 
thirteen  farm  horses,  and  boxes  for  fattening  twenty-four  pigs  ; 
and  there  are  two  loose  yards,  each  holding  twenty  cattle,  with 
covered  sheds  attached.  A  fixed  engine  of  nine-horse  power 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  drives  the  following  machinery — viz., 
threshing-machine,  sawing-machine  (cross-cut  and  planking), 
grist-mill,  oilcake-bruiser,  oat-bruiser,  pulper  for  cattle  food, 
and  large  steam-tub,  holding  two  tons  of  Turnips,  which  can  be 
cooked  whilst  the  men  are  at  their  meals.  Threshing  was  going  on 
during  our  visit,  and  nothing  could  be  more  complete  ;  the  straw 
was  all  carried  into  a  barn  adjoining  the  cattle-sheds,  the  ehafl'  put 
beside  the  steamer,  the  light  grain  separated  and  transferred  to 
a  bag,  the  fine  clear  equal  grain  elevated  and  conveyed  along  the 
granary,  all  fit  to  be  taken  at  once  to  market.  The  oat-bruiser, 
also  elevates  and  turns  the  bruised  Oats  into  a  hopper,  and 
when  taken  out  for  the  horses  a  handle  is  turned,  which  acts  on 
an  indicator  in  the  steward's  office,  so  that  he  at  once  knows  the 
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number  of  feeda  taken  out  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  mouth.  The 
cattle-sheds  are  also  complete,  forming  three  sides  of  the  paral- 
lelogram, with  railroads  in  front  of  the  feeding-troughs  of  cattle 
and  of  horses,  connected  with  the  boiler-house,  pulping-house, 
grain-bins,  and  hay-house ;  so  that  all  can  be  fed  expeditiously 
from  the  trucks,  there  being  turn-tables  at  each  corner.  One 
side  of  the  cattle  square  contains  twelve  loose  boxes  for  cattle, 
and  the  remainder  are  tied  up  in  double  stalls.  By  such  means 
labour  is  much  lessened  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  economising 
of  human  labour  power,  and  even  the  greatly  increased  activity 
of  the  individual  workmen,  have  not  tended  to  diminish  but 
rather  to  increase  the  number  of  workmen  employed  on  the  farm. 
In  winter  all  these  stalls  are  full,  and  the  cattle  receiving  their 
allowance  of  pulped  food,  cut  straw,  chaff,  &c. 

On  these  farms  more  than  a  hundred  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round,  there  being  besides  a  great  addition  to 
these  in  summer,  and  large  companies  for  drainage  and  other  im- 
provements almost  constantly  at  all  seasons.  Two  blacksmiths, 
two  carpenters,  and  two  painters  are  kept  constantly  for  routine 
daily  work,  and  all  large  jobs  are  done  by  contract  by  otlier 
masons,  carpenters,  &c.  A  number  of  cottages  are  either  fresh 
built  or  renovated  every  year,  with  upstair  bedrooms,  &c.,  that 
the  labourer  may  not  only  have  "the  privilege  to  toil,"  but  a 
comfortable  home  wlien  the  toil  of  the  day  is  over.  All  these 
cottages  have  a  bit  of  land  attached,  generally  ranging  from  half 
an  acre  up  to  as  much,  at  times,  as  two  acres. 

We  are  averse  to  speak  dogmatically  on  any  subject  on  which 
our  knowledge  is  limited,  and  yet  after  all  first  impressions  are 
often  the  true  ones.  Our  short  visit  to  Straifan  left  a  etrong 
impress  on  our  minds,  confirmed  by  all  we  heard  elsewhere,  that 
like  true  beneficence  which  ever  carries  with  it  a  double  blessing, 
the  works  in  progress  were  conferring  benefits  on  the  employer 
and  the  employed — on  the  former  in  the  shape  of  an  improved 
estate,  and  greatly  augmented  happiness  from  seeing  others 
happy;  and  on  the  latter  from  increased  comfort  and  stimulated 
and  rewarded  industry.  There  are  people  on  this  side  of  the 
water  who  loill  form  no  idea  of  Pat,  except  as  the  idle,  tattered, 
ragged  fellow,  leaning  against  a  gatepost,  or  holding  up  the 
crazy  walls  of  hia  domicile,  as  represented  by  the  caricaturist.  In 
all  caricatures,  there  must  be  a  spice  of  truth,  otherwise  they 
would  be  flat  and  fail  of  their  object;  and  in  times  that  are  past 
at  any  rate,  the  artist  might  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  an 
object  a  poor  fellow  from  whom  all  hope  had  next  to  departed, 
as  alter  every  endeavour  he  had  failed  to  obtain  "leave to  toil." 
The  caricature,  however,  is  no  type  of  the  industrious  Irishman. 
We  wish  those  who  still  have  doubts,  could  pop  in  quite  un- 
expectedly as  we  did,  at  the  Irishtown  farm  at  Straffan,  on  a 
threshing  day.  To  say  tliat  the  men  were  working  like  clock- 
work, would  give  no  idea,  unless  you  associated  the  regularity 
of  their  movements  with  the  rapidity  and  dispatch  of  a  railway 
train.  We  have  been  in  many  manufactories  and  workshops, 
but  we  never  saw  more  intelligent  activity,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  large  iron-forging  and  iron-working  establishments.  AH 
honour,  then,  to  those  who  are  leaving  it  no  longer  as  a  problem 
to  be  worked,  but  as  a  great  fact  demonstrated,  that  the  great 
cure  for  idleness  and  its  wretchedness  are  plenty  of  work  and  an 
equitable  remuneration  for  labour.  E.  Fish. 


DOES  APOTHEME  ENTEE  PLANTS? 

YoTT  will  recolleet  that  I  started  by  refusing  to  accept  "  J.'s" 
conclusions  until  he  gave  his  authorities,  and  it  is  well  that  he 
has  now  done  this ;  and  if  he  writes  again  on  such  abstruse 
points,  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  that  it  is  very  essential  for  an 
unknown  writer  to  give,  in  this  way,  some  weight  to  his  opinions. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  regrets  "  that  I  would  not  be 
convinced  by  a  million  experiments,"  because  he  thinks  "  con- 
viction contrary  to  a  foregone  conclusion  must  bo  impossible " 
with  me,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  if  I  am  right  in  this, 
"  Lord  Bacon  must  have  pointed  out  a  wrong  road  to  know- 
ledge," &c.  Now,  I  am  a  steady  adherent  to  Lord  Bacon,  and 
will  abide  by  any  issue  confirmed  by  him  ;  but  I  fear  your  corre- 
spondent, like  many  others,  bus  used  his  illustrious  name  as  a 
float  when  he  found  himself  sinking. 

When  Bacon  told  us  to  "ask  questions  of  Nature,"  which 
your  correspondent  says  he  did,  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
trust  to  imperfect  answers,  but  that  we  should  wait  for  the 
truth,  even  although  "  a  million  of  experiments  "  should  fail  to 
elicit  it.     My  complaint  is,  that  scieutific  writers  and  experi- 


menters now-a-days  "jump  at  conclusions,"  and  give  them  to  a 
very  "gullable"  public  as  authoritative  .  facts.  If  they  would 
favour  us  with  a  little  more  of  Bacon's  inductive  philosophy, 
we  should  be  better  satisfied. — Wm.  Baxtee  Sjiith. 

[Here  this  passage  of  pens  in  our  columns  must  close. — ^EpS, 
J.  OP  H.] 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

I  HATE  just  read  Mr.  Eobson's  remarks  upon  Polmaise  in 
No.  99.  I  have  had  Polmaise  at  work  in  my  church  and  school 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  I  think  that  no  system  of  heating 
is  to  be  compared  with  it  for  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  certainty 
of  action. 

I  used  it  for  some  years  in  my  forcing-houses,  but  gave  it  up 
there,  because  from  want  of  waterfall  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
place  the  stove  on  a  eutliciently  low  level.  Mr.  Ivobson  says, 
"When  it  (Polmaise)  works  well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  mode 
of  heating  that  will  beat  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants."  I  go 
further  and  say  that  I  know  no  mode  of  heating  which  equals  it, 
and  for  this  reason,  Polmaise  is  the  only  system  of  heating  I  am 
acquainted  with  which  keeps  up  a  constant  circulation  of  the 
air  within  a  house  when  all  external  air  is  excluded.  My  ex- 
perience as  regards  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  by  Polmaise 
differs  altogether  from  Mr.  Eobson's,  and  I  have  found  this 
method  of  heating  fully  as  safe  as  either  flues  or  hot  water.  The 
conditions  of  Polmaise  are  few  and  simple,  but  they  must  be 
understood  and  carried  out,  or  Polmaise  will,  doubtless,  bring 
those  who  try  it  to  grief. — W.  H. 

[We  are  quite  aware  that  Polmaise  answers  with  those  who 
understand  it,  and  when  not  too  great  things  are  expected  from 
it.  It  is  years  ago  that  we  described  how  well  Mr.  Lane,  of 
Berkhampstead,  made  it  answer  with  and  without  drains,  and 
that  vrithout  o  deep  shaft  too.  All  these  are  secured  by  the 
slope  of  the  house,  and  the  pathway  forms  the  drain  to  bring 
the  cold  air  to  the  stove.  Something  of  the  same  kind  will  take 
place  in  all  houses  however  heated.  We  are  glad  you  succeed 
so  well  with  orchard-houses.  Yours  must  be  of  great  size.  We 
would  be  glad  to  receive  more  definite  particulars  respecting 
them.] 

TKEATMENT  OF  APRICOTS  IN  BLOOM— VINES 
GNAWED   BY  MICE. 

Though  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  of  Apricot 
trees  in  bloom  were  rather  severely  criticised,  1  think  there  is 
more  in  them,  and,  unlikely  as  it  may  appear,  in  syringing  trees 
in  bloom,  than  Mr.  Rivers  is  inclined  to  give  credit  for.  Where 
I  live,  the  springs  of  1861  and  18G2  were  very  wet.  I  believe 
there  was  not  an  entire  day  without  rain  during  the  whole  time 
the  Apricot  trees  against  the  wall  were  in  bloom,  and  there  were 
even  occasional  frosts ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  very 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  trees  without  covering  set 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  whilst  those  in  my  orchard-house,  which  were 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  with  an  abundance  of  ventilation  (for  I 
attended  to  them  myself,  not  trusting  my  gardener),  did  not 
ripen  a  single  fruit  in  1861,  and  in  1862  only  three  or  four. 

This  circumstance  leads  me  to  think  a  gentle  syringing  might 
do  good  rather  than  harm.  My  trees  look  very  promising  this 
spring,  and  I  shall  try  Mr.  Pearson's  experiment  on  one  or  two 
of  them.  I  am  disposed  to  think  none  of  our  horticulturists, 
even  Mr.  Rivers,  thoroughly  understands  their  treatment  in 
pots  ;  else  why  under  glass  are  we  not  as  certain  of  a  crop  as  we 
are  of  Plums  and  Pears  ? 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Geo.  Burton,  to  me  gives  a  very 
unscientific  reason  with  his  opinion.  How  a  low  barometer  in 
showery  weather  can  make  a  dry  atmosphere  is  rather  inex- 
plicable ;  if  he  will  test  it  with  the  hygrometer  he  wiE  see. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

Your  regular  correspondent,  "E.  F.,"  in  "Doings  of  Last 
Week,"  reminds  me  of  the  mortification  I  had  on  replacing  my 
trees  in  the  orchard-house  a  week  or  two  ago.  I  had  all  the  pots 
covered  with  dry  leaves  in  the  autumn  ;  on  removing  the  leaves 
I  found  four  or  five  Vines  and  a  Peach  tree  eaten  off  entirely  by 
either  mica  or  rats,  and  four  of  the  Apricot  trees,  and  two  Pear 
trees  eaten  round,  the  bark  being  almost  entirely  gone  for  3  or 
3  inches  up  the  stem.  Will  these  live  ?  I  have  covered  the  wound 
with  cowdung,  then  bound  it  over  with  moss,  which  I  shall  keep 
damp.  There  had  been  both  rats  and  mice  in  the  place ;  whether 
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one  or  both  were  the  depredators  I  do  not  know,  but  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  the  latter. — Constakt  Keadek. 

[The  Vines'  surviving  will  depend  upon  how  deeply  and  how 
far  round  the  stems  the  bark  has  boeu  gnawed  away.  If  in  a 
complete  circle  and  down  to  the  wood,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vines  will  die,  but  they  will  shoot  afresh  from  below  the  wound.] 


PEESERVING  GOOSEBERRY-BUDS  FROM 
BIRDS. 

I  TnrsTt  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  a  preventivo  to 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  tomtit  and  sparrow  on  the  buds 
of  Gooseberry  and  Pear  trees. 

Eiirly  this  spring  my  fruit  trees  were  attacked,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  fruit-buds,  which  are  this  season  unusually  forward,  were 
completely  destroyed.  I  immediately  procured  some  guano,  .ind 
had  it  broken  down  to  a  powder,  and  sifted  through  a  very  fine 
sieve.  I  then  set  a  man  to  water  with  a  common  watering-pot  some 
two  hundred  trees,  and  as  he  proceeded  with  the  watermg  each 
tree  was  immediately  sifted  over,  as  soon  as  watered,  witli  the 
guano.  I  do  not  think  a  bud  has  since  been  attacked.  It  was 
done  when  there  was  no  wind  ;  and,  consequently,  all  that  did 
not  fall  on  the  trees  fell  at  their  base,  and  will  be  washed  down 
to  their  roots  the  first  rain  that  falls,  and  promote  their  growth, 
so  there  will  be  no  waste.  The  whole  expense  of  the  man's 
time  and  of  the  guano  was  about  10s. — something  less  than  three 
farthings  for  each  tree. 

Another  suggestion  I  beg  to  make  is  in  planting  Potatoes.  As 
soon  as  the  tubers  are  cut  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  them,  then 
throw  on  tbem  some  soot,  and  stir  them  over  with  a  spade,  so  as 
not  to  injure  them.  This  prevents  wireworm,  afiords  a  stimulant 
to  their  early  growth,  aud,  most  probably,  prevents  disease,  as  I 
had  last  year  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  out  of  a  considerable 
quantity  at  all  aflected. — W.  Copland. 


enable  me  to  state  positively  that  they  must  hare  eaten  it.  Tou 
will  perceive  tliat  they  are  not  so  slimy  as  the  common  slug,  and 
that  they  difler  from  the  slugs  with  shells  (which,  by  the  way,  I 
have  never  met  with  near  Loudon),  in  having  the  shell  placed 
near  the  hinder  extremity  instead  of  on  the  back  or  thorax, 
and  not  covered  by  the  skin.  They  are  by  no  means  common 
hero ;  nor,  as  an  old  conchologist  and  collector,  have  I  ever  found 
them  anywhere  but  in  my  garden. — E.  M.,  NoUing  Hill. 


SLUGS  DESTROYING  WORMS. 

SEBlifa  that  you  think  the  worms  eaten  by  the  slug  are  in  a 
weakened  or  diseased  state,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  case.  The 
slugs  catch  them  when  in  full  vigour  both  under  aud  above 
ground.  I  have  worked  in  diflerent  localities  almost  all  round 
Worcestershire,  aud  a  good  deal  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford- 
shire, but  I  never  saw  that  sort  of  slug  (a  large  yellow  one)  in 
any  other  garden  than  the  one  I  now  luive  the  management  of; 
neither  did  I  ever  see  tbat  slug  eat  any  vegetable.  I  have  a 
man  who  has  worked  on  this  ground  from  a  boy,  he  is  now 
turned  sixty,  and  he  says  these  slugs  do  not  eat  the  vegetables  ; 
in  fact,  he  never  kills  them,  nor  permits  the  other  men  to  do  so. 
He  first  pointed  them  out,  and  I  could  not  beheve  it  myself  till 
the  men  frequently  brought  me  the  slug  with  the  worm  in  its 
mouth  ;  and  I  have  caught  them  with  their  head  in  the  worm- 
hole,  and  having  a  fast  hold  of  the  worm,  and  I  have  pulled  them 
both  out  together.  These  slugs  are  mostly  under  ground  ;  yester- 
day we  dug  three  up,  and  two  out  of  the  three  had  a  worm  in  their 
mouth  half  devoured,  the  part  that  was  left  being  in  as  healthy 
a  state  as  could  be.  When  they  are  above  ground  they  are  mostly 
along  the  walks  by  the  Box-edging,  but  they  are  generally  in 
the  ground  from  ti  to  9  inches  deep.  They  seem  to  suck  the 
inside  out  of  the  worm,  and  to  gradually  draw  the  skin  in  after- 
wards, and  if  they  lay  hold  of  it  in  the  middle  they  draw  it  in 
double.  I  have  two  more  men  tliat  have  worked  far  aud  wide 
in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  both  at  farming  and  in  the 
garden,  and  they  say  they  never  saw  this  sort  of  slug  anywhere 
else ;  so  that  I  think  it  is  not  a  very  common  kind. — WofiOBSiEE. 


In  your  Number  of  the  24th  ult.  is  a  reply  to  a  correspondent 

respecting  slugs  eating  worms.  Your  correspondent  was  probably 
not  incorrect  in  his  supposition  ;  one,  if  not  more,  species  are 
said  to  do  so.  There  is  a  description  given  of  two  species  of  worm- 
eating  slugs  in  Loudon's  "Encyclopffidia  of  Gardening,"  page700. 
One  of  the  kinds  he  describes  I  have  occasionally  found  in  my 
garden  here,  and  chancing  last  night  to  meet  with  a  specimen  I 
enclose  it  for  your  inspection.  [It  is  the  same  species  as  that 
sent  by  "  Woece3tee." — Eds.] 

Last  year  I  placed  several  along  with  a  worm  under  a  propa- 
gating-glass  to  lee  what  would  take  place.  The  worm  disap- 
peared during  the  night,  but  I  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to 


PEACH  TREES  FAILING  IN  A  COOL 
VINERY. 

The  accompanying  letter  has  just  reached  us  ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  importance,  we  insert  the  complainant's 
letter  at  full  length,  with  the  reply  of  one  of  our  regular  corre- 
spondents. 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  a  little  information  on  the 
probable  cause  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  blossom-buds  of 
my  i'each  trees  falling  off.  The  trees  were  planted  at  the  back 
wall  of  a  vinery  in  1860,  in  a  border  about  9  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  deep,  of  good  light  loam,  with  a  little  manure  and  bones. 
They  made  splendid  wood  in  1861  ;  this  was  well  cut  back,  and 
in  the  following  spring,  though  a  good  many  buds  fell  a  little 
after  Christmas,  yet  a  fair  crop  was  produced.  They  also  made 
abundance  of  wood,  which  was  stopped  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  when  the  wood  was  ripe  the  trees  were  covered 
with  blossom-buds.  About  Christmas,  on  washing  the  trees 
with  Gishurst,  a  good  many  of  the  buds  seemed  a  little  shrunk 
and  loose,  and  since  that  time  they  have  continued  to  fall, 
though  they  were  as  healthy  as  possible  last  year,  and  free  from 
insects,  with  the  exception  of  a  trace  of  red  spider. 

"After  the  fruit  was  gathered  last  year,  the  trees  were 
syringed  a  good  many  times,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
was  given  at  the  roots  ;  but  during  the  last  four  months  they 
have  had  little  or  no  water,  and  the  border  has  seemed  pretty 
dry  all  the  winter,  though  not  by  any  means  dust  dry. 

"  As  I  do  not  force,  the  vinery  has  been  cool  all  the  winter, 
and  as  the  weather  has  been  so  mild,  the  house  had  generally  air 
front  and  back,  day  and  night,  through  the  winter,  and  no  fire 
heat  was  given  except  such  as  a  small  fiow  and  return  pipe  pass- 
ing through  the  house  has  afforded,  and  the  trees  are  now  just 
coming  into  bloom,  though  this  is  very  scattered." — J.  J. 

[Your  letter,  though  carefully  written,  omits  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  which  most  probably  is  the  cause  of 
your  failure.  How  many  Grape  Vines  are  there  against  the 
roof  of  the  vinery  of  which  the  Peach  trees  occupy  the  back  wall  ? 
If  the  glass  be  pretty  nearly  covered,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
Peaches.  A  few  Vine  rods  may  be  trained  up  the  rafters,  but 
when  they  bear  aud  do  well  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
allow  them  to  straggle  over  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  roof, 
and  it  is  hopeless,  then,  to  look  for  fruit  on  the  back  wall. 

We  have  a  large  vinery  in  wliich  Grape  Vines  are  planted  in 
the  front  in  the  usual  way,  aud  some  were  also  planted  against 
the  back  wall.  The  latter  have  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  use, 
except  at  the  tops,  aud  we  expect  your  Peach  trees  have  been 
suffering  iu  like  manner.  Your  mode  of  stopping  the  growing 
shoots  three  or  four  times  was  certainly  not  likely  to  produce 
well-perfected  fruit-buds  ;  stopping  the  gi'oss,  rampant  shoots, 
if  there  were  any,  very  early  in  the  season,  and  continuing  to  do 
60,  iu  order  to  throw  more  vigour  into  the  weaker  ones,  would 
have  been  better  practice,  for  buds  imperfectly  ripened  are  not 
likely  to  produce  fruit.  Watering  is  rarely  wanted  in  winter 
inside  a  house  that  receives  so  little  firing:  therefore,  we  think 
its  absence  is  not  likely  to  have  caused  the  failure. 

We  would  not  by  any  means  advise  a  severe  cutting  down  in 
winter,  such  as  you  say  you  gave  them  in  18G1.  Vines  may  be 
cut  back  with  impunity ;  but  Peach  trees  do  not  do  so  well  with 
too  much  knife  work.  We  hope  you  did  not  apply  Gishurst 
Compound  too  strong.  So  many  causes  operate  in  producing 
failure,  that  it  is  not  always  to  one  only  that  we  attribute  it. 
In  your  case  we  thiuk  it  is  badly-ripened  wood  ;  but  if  that  evil 
be  caused  by  the  trees  not  having  sufficient  light,  owing  to  the 
Grape  Vines  usurping  all  the  glass,  either  a  part  of  them  or  the 
Peach  trees  must  be  sacrificed.  Both  cannot  be  fully  and 
successfully  cultivated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bad  ripening 
arose  from  the  growth  being  prolonged  in  the  autumn,  the 
leaves  would  hang  on  late,  and  the  tip  ends  starve  rather  than 
mature. 

You  will  most  likely  be  able  to  judge  which  of  these  eTils 
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your  trees  Buffered  most  from,  and  from  this,  in  addition  to  the 
advice  given  from  time  to  time  in  our  Journal,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Peach,  you  will  be  able  either  to  find  a  remedy,  or 
if  the  Grape  Vine  be  in  fault,  it  then  rests  with  you,  or  those 


with  whom  you  act,  which  of  the  fruits  you  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice. A  few  Vines  against  the  rafters  of  a  Peach-house  may  be 
tolerated,  but  too  many  is]  at  variance  with  the  well-being  of 
everything  else. — J.  K.] 


PROTECTING  FEUIT  TEEES. 


Bunfa  an  amateur  and  not  keeping  a  gardener  constantly,  I 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  best  to  adopt  in  order  to  give  my  young  wall  trees  the 
necessary  protection  with  little  trouble,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  would  be  economical  and  lasting.  I  have  been  scheming 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  and  the  result  is  what  I  have  shown 
upon  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  almost  explains  itself. 

The  frames  I  have  made  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
3  inches  wide,  ripped  oil'  a  deal.  The  upper  shutter  is  made  of 
two  leaves,  half  an  inch  thick,  of  deal  ledged  together  (of  course 
this  might  be  made  a  light  frame  filled  with  straw  like  the  lower 
one  if  preferred ) .  It  is  hinged  to  the  frame  by  three  pieces  of 
leather  being  nailed  to  them.  The  top  is  fastened,  when  closed, 
with  a  common  wood  button,  as  at  a,  a  in  fg.  1.  The  lower  move- 


able frame  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
scantling  as  the  frame  itself.  It  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  with 
three  pieces  of  leather  like  the  top  shutter ;  but,  instead  of 
plain  boards  as  in  the  upper  shutter,  this  is  filled  in  with  long 
straw  laid  in  between  two  spinyarns  which  are  secured  to  the 
frame  :  thus  the  straw  is  a  kind  of  thin  thatch,  protecting  the 
trees  from  rough  wind  and  frost  but  not  excluding  the  air. 

his  Fig.  2,  are  pieces  of  ropeyarn  tied  to  both  the  move- 
able and  fixed  frames  or  shutters  at  the  tops,  and  of  such  lengths 
as  to  determine  the  angle  at  which  the  shutters  will  stand  when 
open.  I  have  so  fixed  mine  that  when  the  morning  sun  is 
shining — say  10  o'clock  a.m.,  little  or  no  shadow  is  cast  either 
upon  the  wall  or  tree  by  them.  This  hasty  and  rude  description 
will,  I  hope,  have  made  the  scheme  clear  to  you. 


The  frames  having  been  set  against  the  wall  where  they  are 
required,  the  top  is  kept  fixed  and  secured  by  the  two  splines  1x1", 
fig.  3,  being  tied  by  a  cord  to  two  nails  or  staples  in  the  wall. 
The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  secured  by  two  stump  stakes. 
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Being  fixed  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  to  open  the  frames  all 
that  is  required  is  to  turn  the  button,  and  the  moveable  shutters 
are  opened  and  fall  to  the  required  angle.  To  close  them,  of 
course  the  reverse  operation  has  to  be  done.  Thus  a  few  minutes 
suffice  either  to  open  or  close  them — an  operation  of  no  labour, 
quite  in  the  compass  of  a  lady's  hand.  Thus  you  see  the  trees 
may  either  be  thoroughly  protected,  or  fully  exposed  at 
pleasure. 

When  the  season  is  over  I  intend  to  have  my  frames,  which 
are  made  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  purpose,  taken  away  and 
packed  under  cover  for  another  season.    I  see  no  reason  why 


they  may  not  last  for  a  number  of  years  in  good  condition. 
Fresh  straw,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years  may  require  to  be  put  in> 
but  this  is  a  vei-y  trifling  matter. — H.  G.,  Ipswich. 

P.S. — May  I  ask  some  of  your  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  con- 
tribute to  your  pages,  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  their 
advice  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  keep  back  my  fruit  trees  by 
shading  them  or  open  the  frames  to  give  them  the  full  sunlight? 
The  scheme  above  described  gives  me  easy  means  to  do  either. 
The  trees  are  forward,  and,  probably,  before  the  month  is  out  we 
may  have  coarse  weather.  I  have  been  keeping  them  somewhat 
sheltered.  I  suppose  when  the  proper  time  arrives  they  must 
be  fully  exposed. 

[We  cannot  give  you  a  better  reply  than  is  contained  in  this 
extract  from  a  communication  sent  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  fruit-growers  : — "  My  Peaches 
this  year,  on  a  W.S.W.  aspect,  have  been  abundant.  Those  on 
a  due  S.  and  S.E.  failed.  This  aspect  has  something  to  do  with 
such  result,  because  I  have  always  observed  that  the  blossom 
opens  later  there,  and  the  leaves  do  not  blister  so  much.  This 
last  winter,  however,  remembering  what  you  stated  about  retard- 
ing the  blossoming  of  Peach  trees  by  heaping  snow  about  their 
stems  and  over  their  roots,  I  adopted  eveiy  mode  I  could  think, 
of  to  retard  my  trees  in  blossoming  on  that  W.S.W.  wall.  I  un- 
nailed  them,  and  shaded  them  from  sunshine  throughout  the 
winter,  keeping  them  covered  with  wet  straw  and  mats,  but 
exposing  them  whenever  the  weather  was  cold  during  the  day. 
With  the  same  object  I  laid  bare  the  roots,  and  I  pruned  late. 
My  reward  was  having  the  trees  bloom  fully  a  fortnight  later, 
and  having  a  good  crop.  When  in  bloom  they  were  protected 
with  nets  the  same  as  those  on  the  S.  and  iS.E.  walls ;  but 
on  these  I  had  scarcely  a  dozen  Peaches  from  twice  as  many 
trees." 
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CEOCUSES  DESTEOYED  BY   SPAKEOWS. 

I  PBRCEIVB  that  one  of  your  correBpondents  asks  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  his  Crocuses.  No  doubt,  as  you  eay,  they 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  sparrows.  I  have  a  large  quantity 
of  Crocuses,  and  the  sparrows  have  played  sad  havoc  with  them 
this  year,  as  they  have  come  early  into  bloom.  But  there  is  a 
simple  remedy,  which  in  my  ease  has  never  failed — namely,  to 
place  white  cotton  or  wlute  worsted  close  to  the  Crocuses,  either 
round  the  clumps  or  lengthwise  with  the  border,  supporting 
and  placing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  birds  cannot  pluck  the 
flower  without  touching  the  thread. 

I  have  found  mice  very  destructive  in  burrowing  and  eating 
the  roots  early  in  the  season ;  and  there  seems  no  better  trap 
than  the  old-fashioned  one  set  with  thread,  which  they  have  to 
nibble  before  getting  guillotined.  The  traps  can  be  put  under 
old  pots  or  boards  to  keep  the  rain  oiT;  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  baiting  with  oatmeal. — Jos.  Lloyd  Phelps,  Lee 
Crescent,  Edgbaston. 


WINTEEING  OLD  VEEBENAS. 

I  OBSEKVED  that  you  mentioned  on  one  occasion  bow  very 
diiEcult  it  is  to  take  up  Verbenas  from  the  beds  and  keep  them. 
I  beg  to  state  my  success  as  regards  this  matter. 

My  plant  was  a  fine  healthy  one  of  the  Geant  des  Batailles. 
I  first  proceeded  to  cut  a  great  portion  of  the  branches  away, 
leaving  about  6  inches  of  each.  I  put  the  plant,  in  a  six-inch 
pot,  in  a  shady  patt  of  our  conservatory,  for  about  a  week,  then 
plunged  it  in  a  cold  frame,  in  tan  well  watered,  facing  the  sun, 
and  kept  the  glass  covered.  My  plant  is  now  a  strong  one, 
with  some  nice  shoots  just  fit  for  cuttings,  and  it  will  soon 
bloom  if  I  choose  to  let  it  go  on.  I  think  this  a  very  good  plan 
if  you  desire  to  have  good  plants  of  Verbenas  in  bloom  early  in 
the  season. — An  AfiDENT  Admleee  of  the  Veebena. 

[No  doubt  your  plant  is  a  good  one,  but  a  cittting  struck  early 
in  autumn,  and  topped,  and  having  the  attention  you  gave 
to  your  favourite,  would  also  now  bo  a  fine  plant.  Your  ex- 
perience is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  rule  without  an  exception.  We  have  kept  old  Verbenas  over 
the  winter,  but  in  general  young  plants  are  better  every  way.] 


GAEDENEES"  COMPANY. 

Gaedenees  were  once  a  corporate  body,  as  their  charter 
plainly  sets  forth.  That  charter  never  was  of  much  value  ;  for, 
like  all  protectionist  schemes,  it  failed  to  infuse  new  life  and 
vigour  into  the  members,  and  lulled  them  into  the  sleep  of  false 
security.  Opposition  is  the  soul  of  progress,  and  competition 
causes  improvement.  That  the  charter  was  ineifective  from  the 
first  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  second  charter  was 
granted  amending  the  defects  of  the  first.  This  also  came  to 
nothing,  for  a  warrant  was  issued  by  Charles  I.  calling  upon 
magistrates  and  others  to  enforce  the  charter. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  1616.  The 
charters  are  preserved  at  the  Public  Eecord  OlEce ;  and  the 
warrant  is  private  property,  late  in  the  possession  of  W.  Paxon, 
Esq.,  9,  Terrace,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  Holborn,  London.  "  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,"  incorporated  by  James  I., 
A.D.  1616,  the  seveutieth  on  the  City  list,  consisted  of  "The 
Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Company 
of  Gardeners  of  London."  They  were  governed  by  a  Master, 
two  Wardens,  and  a  court  of  eighteen  Assistants.  Their  income 
was  raised  by  fines  and  fees,  and  quarterly  subscriptions  of  2s. 
They  had  no  hall. 

Could  the  charter  be  revived  ?  No.  Before  that  can  be  done 
we  must  have  a  class  of  men  conformable  to  the  charter.  The 
charter  has  certainly  done  no  good,  and  is  so  outrun  by  the 
time  that  its  working  would  be  obnoxious  :  therefore  the  charter 
is  a  memorable  relict  of  the  past  and  nothing  more.  But — we 
hesitate  to  put  the  question — could  not  men  having  interests  in 
common  form  a  company,  become  united  instead  of  divided,  and 
aid  their  mutual  needs  ? 

Nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  have  associations,  merchants  their 
chambers  of  commerce,  farmers  their  clubs,  common  tradesmen 
and  workmen  their  unions  ;  and  all  men,  except  gardeners,  have 
institutions  more  or  less  upholding  their  interests  and  advo- 
cating their  cause.  Surely  men  having  their  periodical  publi- 
cations can  form  a  Company  useful  and  honourable.     That  they 


have  intelligence  is  not  doubted,  but  each  individually  is  striving 
to  advance  his  own  interests  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to 
his  brethren.  These  causes,  with  the  present  system  of  gardener- 
making,  have  made  gardening  what  it  is — no  profession.  Owing 
to  gardeners  granting  free  trade — for  they  were  the  first  free- 
traders in  the  country — they  let  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 
If  a  man  only  works  in  a  garden  a  few  years — is  persevering, 
sober,  honest,  and  industrious — gives  Mr.  llead-gardener  satis- 
faotion,  he  is  soon  sent  out  as  a  gardener.  Such  systems  of 
gardener  making  have  glutted  the  market.  There  is  no  difier- 
ence  between  a  man  who  has  gone  through  a  course  of  study 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  and  one  who  has  not ;  providing 
that  they  do  for  the  time  being  work  in  gardens,  both  are  gar- 
deners. 

A  gardener  according  to  the  charter  is  a  difi'erent  man.  He 
must  serve  an  apprenticeship,  give  proof  of  his  competency,  and 
be  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Company  before  he  is  permitted 
to  practise.  All  gardeners  must  conform  to  these  regulations — 
that  is,  within  six  miles  of  the  City  of  London,  according  to  the 
charter,  or  they  would  be  Hable  to  injunction,  fine,  or  punish- 
ment. That  was  a  protectionist  scheme  then,  and  thought  to 
be  an  Effectual  barrier  against  quacks  ;  but  alas !  the  quacks  eat 
up  the  profession.  What  a  stir  there  would  be  in  the  great 
city  if  the  charter  were  now  enforced ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  providing  there  are  twenty-one  men  in  London  who 
could  conform  to  the  charter,  which  is  disputed,  for  the  charter 
is  as  perfectly  legal  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  granted. 

We  have  six  classes  of  gardeners — viz.,  Ist,  professional  gar- 
deners ;  2od,  nurserymen  ;  3rd,  florists  ;  4th,  seedsmen  ;  5th, 
market-gardeners  ;  6th,  jobbing  gardeners  ;  and  another  class, 
neither  gardeners,  cowmen,  nor  grooms,  and  yet  a  little  of  all : 
therefore  I  propose  that  they  be  termed  utilitarians  ;  but  as  I 
ignore  their  claims  to  the  title  of  gardener  I  propose  to  make 
a  special  provision  for  then  hereafter.  The  first  six  in  1841 
numbered  respectively  : — Gardeners  in  England  and  Wales, 
45,751;  Scotland,  6277;  Ireland,  7422.  Nurserymen,  Eng- 
land, 1481 :  Ireland,  121  ;  Scotland,  141.  Seedsmen,  England, 
771  ;  Scotland,  135 ;  and  Ireland,  8S.  Taking  for  granted  that 
these  three  denominations  represent  the  six  above  mentioned, 
which  is  not  improbable,  for  all  men  that  work  in  gardens  are 
styled  gardeners,  and  all  llorists  are  nurserymen,  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  61,389.  In  1851  they  were  collectively  74,837 ; 
and  if  we  measure  the  increase  aright,  we  chould  have  no  less 
than  80,000  in  1861.  Not  less  than  60,000  of  these  are  de- 
pendant on  wages  ;  and  if  we  reckon  an  employer  to  every  six 
we  have  10,000  employers,  which  we  add  to  the  figures  before 
named,  and  we  have  90,000.  Then  we  have  amateurs  number- 
ing not  less  than  another  10,000,  which  raises  the  figures  to 
100,000. 

Could  not  these  various  classes  be  brought  into  friendly  iu- 
tercourse,  united  instead  of  divided  ?  I  have  long — though  but 
a  juvenile— had  an  idea  of  a  Company  which  would  combine  the 
main  characteristics  of  our  national  constitution,  as  employers 
and  amateurs  the  House  of  Peers,  and  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
&c.,  the  House  of  Commons  ;  both  being  ruled  by  an  arbitrator 
or  president,  not  a  Yankee,  who  would  exercise  his  prerogative 
in  matters  of  dispute  between  the  Houses.  The  President  to  be 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Company  in  the  following  order  : — 
employers,  4  votes ;  amateurs,  2  votes ;  and  gardeners  1  vote 
each  respectively. 

The  Company  is  proposed  to  be  called  "The  Company  of 
Gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

No  gardener  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Company 
unless  he  can  write  in  a  clear  bold  hand  saiisfactory  answers  to 
the  following  questions  : — 1,  Name  in  full ;  2,  where  born,  and 
date ;  3,  that  he  has  worked  in  a  garden  seven  years  with  the 
intention  of  learning  horticulture  and  following  it  as  a  business  ; 
4,  name  the  places  where  the  seven  years  were  spent ;  5,  can 
the  applicant  have  a  good  recommendation  from  present  em- 
ployer ? — the  address  of  his  employer  must  accompany  the  de- 
claration, so  that  the  deelaralion  can  be  verified  if  disputed  by 
members ;  6,  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  all  fines,  dues,  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Company  if  elected 
a  member.  Nurserymen,  seedsmen,  florists,  market-gardeners, 
and  jobbing  gardeners  shall  make  their  declaration  in  like 
manner,  substituting  the  term  of  nurseryman  for  gardener  and 
so  on,  leaving  out  the  fifth  query. 

Candidates  may,  if  they  think  proper,  state  whether  they 
understand  keeping  accounts  and  mensuration  of  surfaces  and 
solids ;  whether  they  can  make  ground  plans ;   give  plans  and 
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spacifioations  ifor  faortioultupal  structures,  and  useful  or  orna- 
mental buildings.  In  botany,  to  name  nine  plants  in  ordinary 
cultivation  out  of  every  ten  correctly ;  to  understand  vegetable 
physiology  as  far  as  regards  the  germination  of  seeds,  formation 
aad  development  of  plants  ;  entomology,  in  its  relation  to  the 
ravages  of  insects  on  vegetation ;  and  pomology,  so  far  as  to 
name  and  distinguish  nine  fruits  in  every  ten  of  such  as  are  com- 
monly cultivated. 

Persons  answering  these  queries  will  be  called  upon  to  submit 
theniselves  to  an  examining-board  appointed  by  tlie  Company 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  admission.  Parties 
signing  the  declaration  and  refusing  to  be  examined  to  be  dis- 
carded the  Company  ;  but  those  who  answer  the  call,  though 
unsuccessful,  to  contniue  members,  but  their  declaration  on 
appUcation  paper  to  be  scratched.  Those  who  successfully  pass 
the  examination  to  have  medals  of  bronze,  with  the  emblem  of 
the  gardener  on  one  side  with  his  motto,  and  the  emblem  of 
the  country  to  which  the  medal  belongs ;  and  on  the  other  the 
value,  as  first,  second,  or  third.  A  certificate  to  accompany  the 
medal,  duly  signed  by  the  President  or  his  deputy.  The  value 
of  this  is  too  apparent  to  need  explanation. 

Candidates  may  state  if  they  are  a  correspondent  of  any  hor- 
ticultural journal,  and  which,  naming  half  a  dozen  of  the  sub- 
jects which  they  have  written  upon,  if  so  many  ;  if  less,  they 
must  not  sign,  for  it  is  evident  they  are  not  professed  writers. 
They  may  also  state  whether  they  have  been  successful  exhibi- 
tors, when  and  where  ;  naming  a  few  instances,  and  the  subjects. 
Candidates  may  exercise  their  discretion  about  answering  these 
queries. 

Candidates  giving  satisfactory  answers  to  the  numbered  in- 
quiries shall,  by  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.,  be  registered 
members  of  the  Company  ;  amateurs,  an  entrance  fee  of  10s., 
their  address  and  remittance  shall  be  a  suflicient  guarantee  of 
their  respectability ;  employers — and  I  make  a  great  point  of 
their  co-operation — without  tiiem  we  can  do  nothing,  £1. 

This  entrance  money  would  realise — employers  £10,000,  ama- 
teurs £5000,  and  gardeners  £20,000,  or  in  all  £35,000.  Now, 
as  gardeners  are  so  peculiarly  Uable  to  rheumatic  diseases,  ren- 
dering them  unable  to  work  in  their  old  age,  and  not  a  few  are 
cut  oif  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  wife  and  several  children 
destitute — for  those  reasons  we  would  place  the  money  in  the 
Government  Funds,  whic-h  would  afford  £1050  yearly,  and 
allow  of  twenty-four  married  pensioners  being  kept  in  decent 
circumstances,  instead  of  pining  in  the  poor-house  after  tliey 
have  been  disabled  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  twenty- 
four  widows  or  widowers.  The  former  should  have  £30  yearly 
for  life,  or  until  such  time  as  death  severed  them,  when  £13  15s. 
would  be  allowed  to  the  survivor.  The  voting  for  pensioners  to 
be  as  follows  : — Gentlemen  and  ladies  4  votes,  amateurs  2  votes, 
and  gardeners  1  vote. 

Employer  members  to  pay  £1  annual  subscription,  amateurs 
10s.,  and  gardeners  10s.,  or  2s.  Crf.  per  quarter,  payable  in 
advance. 

Two  shillings  and  sixpence  of  employers'  subscription  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Charity  Fund,  which  would 
yield  £1350,  whereby  twenty-four  married  pensioners  and 
twenty-four  widows  or  widowers  could  be  elected  pensioners. 
It  is  expected  that  gardeners  would  not  hesitate  to  contribute 
to  this  fund,  say  2s.  6d.  yearly ;  and  as  they  would  have  pre- 
cedence over  non-subscribers  they  ought,  one  and  all,  to  sub- 
scribe, whioh  would  be  ample  to  keep  all  their  own  poor  without 
troubling  ratepayers.  In  that  case  there  would  be  SSI  pension- 
ers on  the  list. 

Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  of  employers'  money  to  be  em- 
ployed as  follows :— One-half,  £1875,  to  be  distributed  to  suc- 
cessful essayists ;  £78  2s.  6d.  to  be  given  to  each  district 
(mentioned  hereafter),  and  that,  equally  divided,  again  given  to 
the  branches,  at  each  of  whioh  a  prize  should  be  oilered  for  the 
best  essay  on  whatever  subject  the  employer  members  shall  name, 
to  be  competed  for  by  members  of  tlie  branch.  The  other  half, 
£1875,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  printing  of  essays,  whioh  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each  district,  and  they  shall  be  chosen 
by  vote.  The  essays  not  to  exceed  12  foolscap  pages.  Employers 
to  have  copies  of  the  essay  volume  free,  but  members  to  pay  Is. 
for  it.  The  printer  to  sell  any  number  he  chooses  after  the 
above  regulations  have  been  fulfilled. 

I  now  come  to  write  of  the  meeting-places  of  the  Company. 
Supposing  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  divided  into  districts — 
viz.,  twenty-four  for  the  whole  kingdom — i.  e.,  fourteen  for 
England  and  Wales,  four  for  Scotland,  and  six  for  Ireland ; 


according  to  this  arrangement  each  district  wonld  comprise 
4166  members,  and  the  districts  being  divided  into  branches  of 
63  members  each,  we  have  1612.  Thus  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Company  would  be  in  London  for  England,  Edinburgh  for 
Scotland,  and  Dublin  for  Ireland ;  districts  to  have  their  head 
offices  at  the  most  central  part  of  the  district,  and  branches 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  members — fifty  to 
form  a  branch. 

Each  district  office  and  branch  shall  find,  furnish,  and  pay 
for  hire  of  its  own  rooms,  and  all  accounts  thereto  belonging. 
Each  branch  to  forward  7s.  Gd.  for  each  member  to  the  district 
ofiice,  which  sum  is  to  be  forwarded  by  it  to  the  head  office  of 
the  Company,  where  it  shall  be  appUed  to  the  printing  of  the 
Company's  Journal,  and  publishing,  and  other  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  and  for  those  purposes  only.  The  Journal  to 
consist  of  twenty-four  pages  of  printed  matter  relating  to 
gardening  or  horticulture,  containing  the  best  of  the  papers  read 
at  meetings  of  the  Company,  novelties  exhibited,  awards,  state 
of  weather  and  vegetation,  and  communications.  Free  discussion 
should  be  allowed  in  its  pages  to  members,  and  reports  given  on 
the  general  business  of  the  Company.  I  think  terms  might  be 
come  to  with  the  gardening  papers  of  each  country,  to  do  the 
printing  for  the  Company  on  the  condition  named  hereafter,  with 
]50wer  to  receive  pay  for  advertisements,  an  unlimited  number, 
and  to  sell  the  Journal  at  a  reasonable  price  to  non-members. 

Each  member  paying  7s.  Gd.  to  the  Journal  fund  would  raise 
a  capital  of  £37,500,  of  which  £8750  should  be  given  to  the 
London  office,  for  the  purchase  of  plant  and  hiring  of  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  Journal, 
and  other  matters ;  £3750  to  Ireland  ;  and  £2500  to  Scotland. 
Besides  the  grant  for  formation  of  offices,  &c.,  a  further  grant 
shall  be  made  as  follows: — Head  office  of  England,  £13,100; 
Ireland,  £5700;  and  Scotland,  £3700;  for  which  each  member 
is  to  receive,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  country  or  head 
office  to  which  his  district  is  attached. 

Two  shillings  and  sixpence  of  each  member's  subscription  to 
be  appropriated  to  pay  for  hire  of  rooms,  lighting  and  warming 
in  winter,  &c.  The  branches  shall  select  their  own  meeting- 
places — that  is,  the  most  convenient  situation. — and  make  their 
own  agreements,  for  which  they  alone  will  be  responsible.  Mo 
doubt  there  would  be  great  difl'erence  of  opinion  about  the  meet- 
ing-places. Some  would  say  a  club-room  at  a  public-house,  for 
the  sake  of  the  friendly  glass  and  merry  chat;  but  a  public-house 
is  the  worst  place  imaginable,  for  our  proposition  is  intended  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  to  improve  the 
man's  social  and  moral  condition. 

A  school-room  would  be  the  most  economical  meeting-place, 
and  one  every  way  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
Company.  Fortnightly  meetings  should  be  held,  when  a  short 
paper  would  be  read,  or  of  such  a  length  that  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  would  be  occupied  in  reading  it.  Ten  minutes  to 
be  allowed  any  member  for  discussion  on  the  paper.  The  paper 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Company.  New  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  to  be  exhibited,  for  which  certificates  may  be 
awarded  if  the  subject  merited  the  distinction.  Extraordinary 
jiroductions,  and  specimens  of  subjects  relating  to  gardening, 
might  be  exhibited,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  may  be  given. 
The  meetings  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  connection  with  the  Company  would  be  an  exhibition 
fund,  in  which  all  could  join,  non-members  as  well  as  members. 
To  this  fund  members  would  pay  respectively — employers  10s., 
amateurs  5s.,  gardeners  2s.  Gd.,  and  non-members  of  the  Com- 
pany any  sum  not  less  than  5s. ;  tradesmen  2s.  Gd.,  and  working 
men  and  cottage-gardeners  Is.  I  calculate  the  subscriptions 
would  realise  £50,000,  of  which  £20  to  be  granted  to  each 
branch,  £500  to  each  district,  £37(50  to  the  central  (or  head) 
of  England,  £1700  to  Ireland,  and  £1300  to  Scotland.  Thus 
each  branch  would  have  its  exhibition,  once  yearly,  each  district 
two,  in  May  and  September,  which  would  be  held  at  diiierent 
places,  the  places  being  chosen  by  the  subscribers  ;  and  the 
central  four  in  April,  June,  August,  and  October — also  held  in 
difterent  places,  these  being  chosen  by  the  subscribers. 

Subscribers  of  10s.  to  have  three  tickets  to  attend  all  the 
shows  of  the  central,  district,  and  branch  of  which  they  are 
members  ;  those  paying  5s.  to  have  two  tickets  for  the  central, 
district,  and  branch ;  2s.  Gd.  subscribers  to  have  one  ticket  for 
central,  two  for  district,  and  three  for  branch  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  Is.  subscribers  to  have  one  ticket  for  one  central 
show,  one  for  district,  and  two  for  the  branch  to  which  they 
belong. 
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Tlio  anniversary  of  tbe  Compsny  to  be  held  at  the  October 
meeting  of  the  central,  when  an  account  of  all  the  districts 
would  be  given,  and  districts  to  audit  their  alJ'airs  prior  to  the 
meeting.  At  tlie  end  of  every  seven  years  there  might  be  a 
meetini;  of  members  from  oil  parts  of  the  iintjdoni,  and  an  ex- 
hibition open  to  all  the  world,  so  that  the  year  of  jubilee  might 
be  celebrated  with  tic/at. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  Company  a  benefit  society  might 
advantageously  bo  formed  similar  to  others,  and  I  liave  no  fear 
of  employers  not  aiding  the  movement. 

The  Company  might  allow  utilitarians  to  become  members, 
if  they  thought  proper,  at  the  same  rate  as  a  gardener,  and  their 
employers  also,  but  with  this  reservation :  No  utilitarian  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  the  title  of  or  practise  as  a  gardener,  unless  lie 
make  application  as  for  a  gardener  and  has  been  enrolled  a 
member  by  the  votes  of  the  branch  members,  which  must  be 
contirmed  by  the  district,  and  signed  by  tbe  President.  Neither 
shall  a  gardener  change  at  will  from  a  gardener  to  a  nurseryman, 
and  rice  versa  throughout;  but  he,  they,  or  any  member  must 
give  notice  of  the  proposed  change,  and  have  the  Company's 
permiss'ion  to  make  it.  Offenders  to  be  discarded  the  Company, 
to  forfeit  all  privileges  and  all  moneys  paid,  and  to  pay  all  dues. 

I  cannot  forbear  proposing  that  cottage-gardeners  be  allowed 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Company,  snd  to  pay  a  nominal 
subscription,  say  li.,  but  to  Jiave  no  other  privileges,  except 
loan  of  books  or  papers. — G-.  A. 

[We  have  inserted  this  communication  as  an  evidence  that 
there  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  gardeners  for  the  improvement 
of  tlieir  professiou.  It  is  a  communication  from  a  practical 
gardener ;  and  though  the  calculated  subscriptions  are  wildly 
extravagant,  and  some  of  the  proposed  proceedings  undesirable, 
it  may  serve  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject. — Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


LANCASHIRE  DISTRESSED  WORKINGMEN 
BOTANISTS. 

I  HAVE  received,  since  the  last  notice  I  gave,  from  Lady 
D.  Nevill  £1,  which  she  khidly  sends  every  month  ;  also  from  a 
working  gardener  2s.  Gd.  (monthly)  ;  from  J.  K.  £1  10s.  ;  from 
Miss  Sloane  £1 ;  Mr.  Marlow  5s.  I  have  also  received  a  col- 
lection of  choice  vegetable  seeds  from  Mr.  Henry  Watkinson, 
of  Manchester,  which  my  friend  Mr.  James  Wild,  an  old  florist, 
kindly  distributed  amongst  forty-one  poor  cottage-gardeners 
who  are  in  distress  by  the  cotton  panic. 

There  is  a  well-conducted  young  man  here  who  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  both  systems  of  botany,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
learn  to  be  a  gardener  if  an  opening  could  be  made  for  him. — 
John  Haoue,  36,  Mount  Street,  Asldon-mider-Lyne, 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEU. 

Those  who  have  fully  attended  to  former  directions  respeoting 
the  manm-ing,  trenching,  and  pulverisation  of  the  soil  will  now 
amply  reap  the  benefit  of  their  past  labours ;  they  will  have  a 
greater  depth  of  staple  in  proper  condition  for  nourishing  the 
roots  of  plants,  at  the  same  time  the  ground  v?ill  work  with 
much  greater  facility.  This  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary season,  and  in  the  event  of  our  being  visited  by  sharp 
frost,  either  this  or  next  month,  the  result  will  be  calamitous  in 
the  extreme.  Some  are  sanguine  enough  to  predict  that  we  shall 
liave  no  frost  this  season,  and  let  us  hope  they  are  true  prophets. 
Artichokes,  make  new  plantations,  and  fiU-up  old  ones.  Means, 
sow  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  transplant  them  in  pots  or 
boxes.  £eet,  sow  for  a  principal  crop.  Carrots,  sow  in  the 
open  ground,  and  thin-out  those  in  frames.  Horseradish,  plant, 
if  there  is  not  surtlcieut  in  already.  Leelcs,  these  should  be  sown 
for  the  main  crop,  if  not  in  already.  Lettuce,  sow,  and  liarden- 
off'  those  in  frames,  to  be  planted-out  as  soon  as  fit.  Onions,  the 
main  crop,  if  not  already  sown,  should  now  be  put  in.  Peas, 
sow  several  varieties  for  successive  crops.  Spinach,  sow  a  few 
more  rows.  Turnips,  sow  early  Dutch  in  a  warm  situation. 
Take  every  suitable  opportunity  of  surface-stirring,  hoeing, 
forking,  trenching,  and  subsoil-trenching,  turning  in  all  refnee 
vegetation,  and  taking  care  that  no  useless  crop  is  robbing  the 
ground.  At  this  busy  time  both  the  eye  and  the  mind  must  be 
active  if  any  ample  amount  of  produce  is  looked  for  in  return 
for  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  prepaiation  of  the  soil. 


PLOWEB  CM.BI>Bir. 
Proceed  with  the  operations  that  involve  the  neocesity  of  wheel- 
ing or  removing  earth.  CompUte  all  planting.  Alarrh  winds 
are  often  destructive  if  llio  pre"'aution  of  renewing  old  stakes 
and  strings  rotted  by  the  damps  of  winter  is  neglected.  Prune 
Roses  generally,  and  dress  the  beds  with  rotten  manure.  In 
completing  the  arrangement  of  the  (lower  garden  duplicate 
herbaceous  plants  may  be  found  ;  these  can  be  distributed  about 
the  pleasure  ground  with  excellent  eil'ect.  Koll  and  sweep  lawns, 
cleanse  and  turn  gravel  walks  whrrc  necessary.  To  eradicate 
weeds  there  is  nothing  like  handweeding.  Fork-over  flower- 
beds, and  get  them  in  a  wliolesorae  state  to  receive  the  delicate 
plants  intended  for  them. 

EETJIT   GAEDEN. 

Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  should  now  be  forwarded  as 
much  as  possible.  These  operations  cannot  bo  finished  a  minute 
too  soon,  "he  sap  having  now  eommoncpd  its  ascending  course, 
broken-o£f  flower-buds  and  injured  shoots  will  bo  the  certain 
consequence  of  delay  and  neglect.  Continue  to  protect  the 
bloom  of  Peach,  Neetarhie,  and  Apricot  trees.  Take  advantage 
of  dry  weather  to  draw  away  the  soil  from  the  stems  of  G-oose- 
berries  and  Currants  with  a  hoe  to  about  2  inches  in  depth  and 
over  a  diameter  of  2  or  3  feet,  for  about  tliis  time  what  is  gene- 
rally termed  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  will  begin  to  be  on  the 
alert ;  sprinkle  over  the  space  cleared  some  soot  and  wood 
ashes,  returning  the  earth  with  ilie  back  of  a  lioe  or  rake.  This 
is  not  only  a  preventive  to  their  ravages,  but  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lating manure  to  the  trees,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
appUed  will  be  very  perceptible  throughout  the  season.  The 
early  season  will  render  immediate  preparations  for  grafting 
necessary. 

STOTE. 

Cuttings  of  all  free-growing  8oft,wooded  plants,  such  as  the 
diflTerent  showy  varieties  of  Justicia,  Begonia,  Aphelandra, 
Poiusettia,  &c.,  will  strike  readdy  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  They 
will,  if  well  managed,  make  useful  and  liandsome  plants  for 
blooming  next  autumn  and  winter.  Aehimenes  and  Gesneras 
may  be  repotted,  and  others,  to  succeed  them,  put  in.  Stove 
Orchids  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  additional  warmth  and 
moisture ;  when  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  blossom  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  house. 

GEEENHOirsE  AND  CONSEKTATORY. 
Some  of  the  early-forced  Camellias  and  Azaleas  will  now 
begin  to  fade.  If  they  appear  exhausted  do  not  force  them  to 
expand  their  last  flower-buds,  but  rather  remove  them  before 
they  expand,  in  order  to  invigorate  the  plants  a  httle.  Any 
Camellias  that  are  becoming  misshapen  or  too  large  may  now  be 
cut-in,  and  if  afterwards  placeH  in  a  nice  growing  moist  temper- 
ature of  from  55°  to  65°  they  will  soon  break  afrf  sh,  and  make  fine 
plants.  Syringe  them  daily  once  or  twice,  and  if  necessary  give  a 
little  manure  water.  The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  Indian 
Azaleas,  and  if  the  shoots  are  stopped  once  or  twice  during  their 
growing  season  fine  bushy  plants  will  bo  produced,  which  will 
ripen  their  wood  and  be  ready  to  bloom  in  December.  All  the 
specimen  plants  in  these  houses  should  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  their  roots  are  in  a  proper  state  with  re:;ard  to  mois- 
ture and  the  drainage  clear.  Ericas  to  be  top-dressed  or  re- 
potted. Tropa?olum3  will  require  attention.  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolarias  wUl  require  increased  pot-room.  Dahlias  to  be  put 
in  action.  Fuchsias,  Cupheas,  Salvias,  Bouvardias,  and  other 
plants  for  the  parterre  to  be  encouraged  to  afford  cuttings.  Re- 
move all  decayed  leaves  and  flowers,  and  attend  to  order  and 
neatness. 

PITS  AND  TTUMES. 
Admit  abundance  of  air,  water  carefully,  and  continue  pro- 
tection at  night  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  from  frost.  Attend 
to  the  young  stock  which  is  intended  for  bedding-out,  and  go  on 
propagating  stock  for  theflower-beds  as  it  can  be  procured.  Top- 
dress  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Carnations.        W.  Ileane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAHDEN. 
The  weather  being  so  mild,  planted  out  in  well-aired 
thoroughly-pulverised  soil  a  good  breadth  of  Potatoes,  also 
Cauhfiowers  from  pots  and  thinnings  from  hand-lights,  leaving 
five  in  each  of  the  lights,  watered  them,  and  top-dressed  with 
rich  material.  Sowed  a  few  more  Peas  and  ISeans.  Sowed 
Sangflter's  No.  1  in  boxes  on  the  floor  of  a  Peach-house,  to  be 
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traneplanted  for  the  firat  crop  out  of  doors.  Planted  Garlic, 
Shallota,  and  young  Onions.  The  former  are  placed  in  drills 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  well  firmed  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  little  charred  refuse  thrown  over 
them ;  the  latter  are  fastened  in  the  ground  merely  by  the  roots. 
If  a  little  of  the  neck  is  buried  likewise,  you  have  little  chance 
of  good  early  bulbs.  Sowed  Spinach,  Radishes,  and  Turnips 
in  the  open  air.  Sowed  also  a  few  on  the  south  side  of  a  raised 
bank  to  receive  some  protection,  to  have  them  early,  being  doubt- 
ful if  we  can  give  them  a  slight  hotbed  this  season.  The  white 
Turnip  Radish  is  useful  for  early  work.  It  serves  in  many 
cases  for  soups,  &c.,  instead  of  early  Turnips,  and  we  have  found 
many  clever  people  who  did  not  know  the  difference  on  the 
table,  and  they  can  be  had  several  weeks  before  Turnips. 
Generally  sow  a  few  White  Dutch  Turnip  and  Snowball  for  tlie 
first,  but  always  afterwards  the  American  Red-top.  Our  chef 
says  they  are  often  more  delicious  than  a  moderate  Melon. 

Gave  syringings  of  clear  soot  water  to  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in 
pots,  to  keep  away  all  trace  of  thrips  and  spider.  Sowed  more  in 
boxes  for  succession.  Planted-out  strong  Cucumber  plants  in 
the  frame  heated  chiefly  with  leaves,  which  are  now  hot  enough. 
Was  obliged  to  turn  them  over  in  several  places  and  strew  with 
quicklime,  to  destroy  a  lot  of  disagreeable  funguses  that  were 
running  among  them.  That  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  when 
leaves  are  chiefly  used.  When  mixed  up  with  hot  dung  so  as  to 
cause  a  strong  burning  heat  before  being  used,  there  is  little 
danger  of  these  funguses,  as  the  spores  are  pretty  well  killed. 
We  have  known  Melons  and  Cucumbers  on  beds  where  a  mild 
heat  was  given  by  leaves  much  injured  by  these  spawns  getting 
mto  and  taking  possession  of  the  soil.  We  have  planted 
these  Cucumbers  in  pure  loam  from  the  roadside  without  any 
admixture  whatever.  I  am  very  anxious  to  remove  all  trace 
of  the  Cucumber  disease,  which  has  now  troubled  me  several 
years  m  pits,  frames,  and  out  of  doors.  Last  season  we  were 
little  troubled  with  it  until  Cucumbers  became  plentiful  even 
out  of  doors,  as  the  early  crops  were  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  Vegetable  Marrows  were  also  similarly  affected,  whilst 
as  yet  Melons  have  showed  no  trace.  We  have  found  no  remedy 
like  fresh  soil  and  frequent  planting. 

Top-dressed  and  put  small  twigs  to  Tom  Thumb  Peas  in  pots 
and  removed  them  from  frame  into  a  place  where  they  can  be 
protected  before  it  is  convenient  to  move  them  to  an  orchard- 
house.  Stirred  the  soil  about  a  row  in  front  of  an  orchard- 
house. 

FEtTIT   GAEDSN. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  of  previous  weeks,  moved  Straw- 
berries fi-om  the  back  of  a  vinery,  where  they  were  too  much 
shaded,  to  the  back  of  a  pit,  where  they  can  have  fuU  light.  We 
always  think  the  fruit  ripened  in  the  shade  is  deficient  in  flavour. 
Forked  the  ground  among  Strawberries  out  of  doors— that  is 
merely  for  an  inch  or  two.  Cleared  away  all  the  stubble,  &c. 
in  which  fruit  trees  had  been  packed  in  the  orchard-house,  and 
will.  If  possible,  defer  setting  them  out  for  the  summer  until  we 
have  a  wet  day.  Sometimes  we  are  apt  to  defer  too  long  for 
such  weather;  but  as  we  never  like  to  see  a  man  get  wet,  there 
must  be  a  little  study  of  such  matters.  The  early.pruned  trees 
on  walls  and  in  pots  (Peaches)  will  want  going  over  again,  as  there 
isa  greater  deficiency  of  wood-buds  this  season  than  usual. 
What  we  are  pruning  now  wUi  escape  that,  as  the  wood-buds  are 
now  perceptible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Pretty  well 
hnished  pruning  Peaches  and  Apricots  out  of  doors.  We  find 
that  some  trees  that  had  nothing  done  to  them  in  the  winter 
are  more  free  from  any  traces  of  insects  than  those  we  washed 
and  took  great  pains  with.  Painted  the  trees  where  the  blossoms 
were  not  advanced  enough  to  permit  of  its  being  done  safely, 
preferring  the  painting  to  be  done  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
much.  ° 

A  correspondent  is  in  trouble  about  his  Peach  trees,  as  the 
bricldayers  some  time  ago  had  spattered  them  all  with  lime, 
which  he  cannot  remove,  scrub  as  he  wiU.  We  presume  it  was 
spattered  on  before  the  buds  were  far  advanced,  and  in  that  case 
would  do  good  rather  than  harm  ;  it  would  become  mild  chalk  in 
a  few  days,  would  seal  up  what  eggs  of  insects  there  might  be, 
and  will  scale  off  of  its  own  accord  during  the  summer.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  need,  but  the  reverse,  for  the  attempts  to  remove  it. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  seemed  set  in  the  Peach-house,  before  the 
blossom,  had  dropped,  we  gave  the  trees  a  thorough  drenching 
with  the  syringe,  as,  besides  a  few  black  beetles,  there  are  signs 
01  red  spider  on  the  young  shoots,  which  we  never  noticed  before 
»t  this  early  season;  and  this  after  the  care  bestowed  in  tho-  I 


roughly  scrubbing  and  washing  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
removing  the  surface  soil.  The  watering  over  the  surface  of  the 
trees,  shutting  up  early,  and  sulphur  on  the  heating  pipes,  will, 
we  trust,  soon  remove  all  trace  of  this  red-coated  httle  gentleman. 

Moved  all  the  Strawberry-pots  from  orchard-house,  making  a 
bed  of  them  in  the  open  air,  and  if  a  sharp  frost  should  come 
will  scatter  some  straw  or  rough  hay  over  them.  Tied-out 
Vines  in  first  house,  temperature  at  night  averaging  60°,  in  dull 
days  from  65°  to  70°;  in  bright  days,  75°  to  85°,  with  a  little 
air  given  early.  In  earliest  small  six-foot  Vine-pit,  the  tempera- 
ture is  from  65°  to  68°  at  night,  and  is  raised  in  proportion 
during  the  day.  The  whole  of  the  outside  walls  of  that  pit  being 
thatched  with  straw,  comparatively  little  fire  heat  is  required. 

Figs  are  beginning  to  push  in  Fig-house.  Pinched  the  terminal 
bud,  pushing,  through  the  middle  with  finger  and  thumb,  when  it 
was  desirable  to  throw  back  the  sap  into  the  incipient  fruit  at 
the  joints  ;  when  the  shoots  push  again  there  will  likely  be  several 
instead  of  one,  and  the  most  suitable  one  can  be  retained.  Have 
still  kept  the  laurel  brauches  on  the  Figs  out  of  doors,  as  we 
may  yet  have  a  severe  frost,  and  the  shading  at  present  prevents 
the  young  fruit  pushing  so  as  to  be  injured.  In  that  case  we 
generally  nip  across  the  terminal  bud  when  it  swells,  as  there  is 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a  second  crop  out  of  doors.  This  stopping 
throws  back  the  sap  on  the  different  joints  of  the  shoots.  When 
long-jointed  shoots  are  made,  the  tree  should  be  lifted,  tho 
roots  cut,  or  the  branches  ringed.  Some  time  ago  I  mentioned 
an  instance  of  Figs  proving  extra  fruitful  out  of  doors  owing  to 
the  stems  being  gnawed  with  mice. 

OHNAMENTAL    DEPAETMENT. 

Scrubbed  walks,  rolled  lawns,  pruned  Roses,  planted  edgings 
of  Cerastiums,  &c.  Find  that  fine  edgings  of  the  white  Cam- 
panula carpatica  are  pretty  well  done  for,  from  the  long-continued 
damps  of  the  winter ;  wish  we  had  lifted  it,  and  set  it  in  a  dry 
place  above  ground,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  compact  plant.  Find, 
also,  that  the  taller  kinds  of  Lobelias  left  out  have  perished  from 
the  same  cause.  Made  preparations  for  sowing  lots  of  seeds 
prepared  the  other  week.  Filled  the  four  lights  with  Calceolaria 
cuttings  from  nipping-off  the  points  of  those  struck  in  autumn. 
Cannot  perceive  how  "Antipathy  to  Both"  can  find  fault 
with  our  mentioning  that  a  piece  of  Aurea  floribundais  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  rest  of  the  Calceolarias,  more  especially  as  the 
cause  was  also  given — namely,  the  using  of  old  effete  soil  for 
putting  the  cuttings  in.  These  might  stop  a  little  longer  before 
being  moved ;  but  the  rest,  even  after  stopping,  must  be  put 
out  soon,  or  they  will  injure  each  other.  The  cuttings  inserted 
in  the  frame-beds  will  stand  about  1 J  inch  apart,  and  will  remain 
there  until  wanted ;  but  as  soon  as  rooted  the  frames  will  be 
lifted  off  for  something  else,  and  partial  protection  given  to  them. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  bed  or  two  in  a  similar  manner  will  be 
made  ready  for  Verbenas  cuttings  ;  and  generally  these  plants, 
from  such  cuttings  left  in  the  bed  until  wanted,  will  thrive  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  those  that  have  received  ever  so  much 
attention  from  separate  potting,  &c. 

Proceeded  with  potting  all  plants  needing  it.  Brought  soil 
into  sheds  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried  and  aired,  and  in  aU 
earth-pits  and  temporary  places  for  protecting  bedding  plants  had 
them  cleared,  made  ready,  and  the  soil  turned  over  a  few  inches 
to  be  heated  and  mellowed  by  the  sun's  rays.  If  we  do  not 
plant-out  until  next  week  will  likely  turn  these  beds  over  several 
times,  so  as  to  dig  down  or  cover- in  the  soil  acted  upon  by  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sunbeams.  We  do  not  mind  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  6  inches  for  planting-out  Calceolarias ;  but  we  like  a  hard 
bottom  and  a  depth  of  only  about  3  inches  for  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
as  they  lift  better  the  more  shallow  they  are  planted. 

These  minutiae  are  of  little  moment  for  those  who  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  know  nothing  of  cramming,  but  they 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  little  glass  and  yet  aim  at 
making  the  most  of  it. — R.  F. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.      All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solel:/  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  S^c,"  163,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Roses  Manured  with   Fowls'  dung*  {A  Toung  Qard^ner,  Dublin). — 
So  far  from  doing  the  trees  any  injury  it  will  benefit  them,  and  yon  may 
water  them  with  a  weak  liquid  manure  made  of  it — a  peck  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water  as  soon  as  the  flower-bude  appear. 

Hakivg  Sods  into  Manure  iJ.  L.).~Do  not  pour  sulphuric  acid  over 
them,  for  it  would  take  a  vast  quantity  to  kill  the  weeds  in  them.  You  had 
better  have  them  mixed  with  lime  and  salt,  turning  the  mixture  two  or 
three  times  before  using  it  as  a  manure.  A  bushel  of  salt  and  a  bushel  of 
lime  to  twenty  bushels  of  sods  would  not  be  too  much. 

Insects  in  Asparagvs-eeds  {A.  B.). — They  are  Millipedes  (Julus),  and 
one  Centipede.  We  believe  that  they  cause  no  injury  to  plants,  but  feed 
upon  decayed  vegetable  substances. 

Whitewash  over  Wall-tree  Bloom-buds  {R.  iV.). — If  the  whitewash 
was  put  00  before  the  buds  were  much  swelled,  it  would  do  good  instead  of 
harm.    Do  not  meddle  with  it,  it  will  fall  off  during  the  summer. 

Grafting  Young  Orange  Stocks  (  W.  B.). — Your  best  plan  is  to  form  a 
mild  hotbed,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  75^  to  80".  Nip  the  point  off 
your  plants,  set  them  for  a  week  in  the  bed,  then  take  them  out  a  few  at  a 
time,  and,  as  near  the  soil  as  possible  take  off  a  slice  of  2  inches  long  or  so 
from  the  side  of  the  stock.  Do  the  same  with  a  scion,  tie  them  neatly 
together,  cover  with  a  little  clay,  or  grafting-wax,  and  syringe  every  day 
to  keep  a  close  moist  atmosphere.    They  will  soon  take. 

Bottom  Heat  (iV.).— Bottom  heat  is  the  heat  given  to  beds  or  pots  from 
beneath,  either  by  hot  water,  or  by  dung,  or  by  flues.  We  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  your  chamber.  Is  it  close  all  round  I  If  so, 
the  heat  at  the  slate  may  at  times  be  too  great.  We  would  advise  you  to 
put  6  inches  of  open  rubble  over  the  slate,  and  you  might  have  two  or  three 
round  small  drain  tiles  in  every  light,  set  upright  over  the  rubble,  and  the 
upper  end  plugged.  This  would  help  to  diffuse  the  heat  equally  through 
the  soil,  and  you  can  pour  water  into  these  tiles  so  as  to  have  a  moist 
heat  at  bottom  when  desirable.  If  the  soil  gets  caked  against  the  slate  the 
heat  will  not  rise  freely,  and  if  it  becomes  sodden  like  a  morass  the  plants 
will  not  thrive. 

Transplanting  CROCcsE.'t  after  Flowering  (Felixstow). — By  taking 
them  up  with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  they  may  be  removed  to 
some  other  place,  and  there  left  to  ripen  ;  ;after  which  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  kept  until  September,  and  then  planted  where  wanted  next  year. 
They  suffer  a  little  by  this  treatment,  but  if  carefully  managed  they  flower 
pretty  well  the  following  year.  Sanders  on  the  Vine  will  suit  your  purpose, 
and  give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

Gooseberry  Catbrpillars  [J.  F.). — There  are  two  caterpillars  that  attack 
the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry.  The  most  usual  depredator  is  green,  spotted 
black,  and  ia  theprogeny  of  the  Gooseberry  Saw-fly,  Nematus  trimaculatus. 
The  other  caterpillar  is  yellowish-white,  with  an  orange  stripe  and  black 
spots.    This  ia  tke  progeny  of  the  Magpie  Moth,  Abraxas  grossulariata. 


PnoPAOATiNG  Clematis  ( ITycsiiic).— Cuttings  off  the  young  shoots  when 
about  3  inches  long  do  best  ;  or,  what  ia  almost  as  good,  laying  a  few 
shoots  down  on  the  ground,  pegging  them  there,  and  half  covering  them, 
will  Insure  a  number  of  plants,  each  Joint  generally  rooting,  and  alao  send- 
ing up  a  leader. 

Passion- Flowers  in  a  Glazed  Porch  (Hem).— These  are  planted  on  a 
bed  with  pots  of  plants  standing  on  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
making  strong-growing  Pasalon-Flowers  grow  in  your  bed, which  is5  feet  long 
by  1  foot  wide,  provided,  in  the  first  instance,  that  well-rooted  plants,  which 
have  been  in  pots,  be  first  planted  there.  In  planting  do  not  break  the  ball 
too  much.  It  would  be  advisable  to  plant  only  the  hardy  robust  varieties, 
as  Passiflora  racemosa  and  cocrulea,  &c.,  omitting  P.  princcps,  quadrangu- 
laris,  &c.,  as  likely  to  suffer  from  the  water  they  may  receive  from  the 
potted  piants  standing  over  them.  Let  the  border  be  well  drained,  and  W8 
have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  successful  in  presenting  a  good  show  with 
the  aid  of  Geraniums,  &c.,  standing  over  it  in  summer,  and  evergreens  In 
winter. 

Lifting  and  Cottino-down  Rhododendrons  {An  Old  Subscriber).— It 
your  plants  were  only  recently  planted,  they  cannot  want  either  pruning  or 
moving  yet.  Generally  speaking.  Rhododendrons,  however  vigorous, 
flower  well  in  favourable  seasons,  and  rarely  require  cutting  or  pruning 
until  they  become  very  old  and  leggy.  In  that  case  they  may  be  cut 
down  in  March  or  before,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  little 
foliage  somewhere  if  possible  ;  but  they  wiU  grow  without.  Every  season 
is  not  favourable  to  an  abundant  production  of  this  and  other  kinds  of 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  hybrid  varieties  arc  more  shy  than  others  in  flower- 
ing. Unless  other  reasons,  as  thinning  or  altering  the  position,  render  it 
necessary,  merely  transplanting  them  cannot  do  much  good. 

Old  Centaurea  candidissima  Dying  off  {An  Old  Subscriber) .—Like 
old  Geraniums,  Cineraria  maritimas,  &c.,  some  of  the  old  plants  taken 
up  out  of  the  flower-beds  in  autumn  do  occasionally  die,  but  we  never 
knew  them  to  be  more  likely  to  do  so  than  other  plants.  Some  plants  we 
had  sent  us  in  December,  and  which  had  come  200  miles,  or  more,  about 
six  weeks  before  that  time,  and  were  then  shaken  oat  of  the  pot  and  sube 
jected  to  another  journey,  have  grown  away  tolerably  well.  Cuttings 
taken  from  these,  as  well  as  some  other  old  plants  that  have  been  m  heat 
all  winter,  premise  to  give  us  a  good  supply.  Ordmary  garden  soil  seems 
to  suit  it  very  well.  In  too  rich  soil  we  expect  it  will  be  liable  to  become 
more  coarse  and  green-lookyig.  The  ensuing  season  will  doubtless  find  it 
very  much  used  everywhere. 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco  (Anna,  ifor/o?*).— The  simplestand  cheapest 
way  we  know  of  is  to  place  a  little  sand  or  mould  m  the  bottom  of  a 
flower-pot,  to  put  about  1  inch  of  common  candle  into  the  sand,  and  then  to 
crumple  a  few  yards  of  small  wire  into  a  lump  open  enough  for  the  flame  of 
the  candle  to  burn  the  tobacco  that  lies  over  it,  and  yet  not  so  open  as  to 
allow  the  tobacco  to  fall  between  and  put  out  the  light.  Sometimes  we 
have  split  up  a  few  bits  of  deal  into  pieces  like  matches  and  laid  this  on  the 
wire  putUng  the  tobacco  at  top.  We  use  this  homely  contnvance  m 
frames  as  well  as  in  houses,  as  it  is  capable  of  enlargement  or  diminution 
at  pleasure.  The  only  thing  the  amateur  has  to  guard  against  is  not  to  let 
anything  have  the  smoke  too  sirong  until  he  sees  the  effect.  Better  repeat 
the  dose  than  overdo  it. 

Cape  Bulb  not  Flowerino  (A  Subscriber).— vVe  have  known  more 
than  one  party  disappointed  in  large  imported  bulbs  not  flowermg,  which  is 
only  to  be  attributed  to  the  usual  period  of  rest  which  all  bulbs  have  being 
much  protracted,  and  the  lack  of  that  bright  unclouded  sunshine  they  receive 
on  their  native  hills.  Cape  bulbs  are  subjected  to  heavy  and  frequent  raina 
at  one  period,  when  they  grow  profusely,  and  flower  when  dry  sunny 
weather  sets  in,  the  bulb  afterwards  ripening  and  prepanng  the  future 
flower-spike  in  embryo.  In  your  case  it  is  most  likely  the  ripenmg  and 
perfeoting  process  was  not  completed  when  the  bulb  was  taken  up,  and  it 
wUl  require  a  good  growth  here  to  accomplish  this.  Give  it  the  advantage 
of  a  sunny  stove  until  it  ripens,  after  which  let  it  rest  the  proper  time,  and 
it  will  flower.  If  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  frost,  the  mere  fact  of 
covering  it  or  not  with  ashes  or  moss  has  little  effect  on  it,  the  condition 
above  ruling  its  welfare. 

Cineraria  Leaves  Injured  [Amateur,  Curragh  Camp).— The  leaf  sent 
had  more  the  appearance  of  having  suffered  from  frost  than  from  msects, 
a  broad  fringe  all  around  being  brown  and  withered.  Cinerarias  are  easily 
injured  by  frost.  If,  however,  insects  do  attack  them,  which  may  be  the 
cause  as  well  as  frost,  fumigate  as  directed  in  the  case  of  another  correspon- 
dent. The  flower  stem  and  bud«,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  liable  to  tall  a 
prey  to  insects  which  are  best  destroyed  by  gentle  and  timely  fumigations. 
We  may  also  say  that  an  overdose  of  tobacco  will  injure  the  foliage  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  now  sent,  and  it  is  quite  possible  your  plants 
may  have  suffered  from  that  cause. 

Fruit-tree  Buds  Deformed  [Mrs.  IT.). -There  must  be  some  local 
cause  for  the  fruit-tree  buds  becoming  so  shrivelled  and  deformed  as  the 
one  sent  to  us.  Has  any  peinicious  factory  smoke  found  its  way  to  your 
trees,  or  is  there  an  escape  of  gas  at  the  roots,  or  has  poisonous  matter  of 
any  kind  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  ?  Without  knowing  more  of  the 
condition  of  the  tree,  we  can  have  no  idea  what  is  the  matter  with  the  buds. 
There  does  not  seem  any  insect,  as  American  blight  or  scaly  coccus,  to 
account  for  the  disease,  and  mildew  rarely  attacks  trees  of  the  kmd  sent. 
We  advise  you  to  look  to  the  condition  of  neighbouring  trees,  and  il  tlie 
same  as  your  own,  explain  to  us  the  features  of  the  locality,  and  we  shall 
then  probably  be  able  to  state  the  cause.  The  remedy  may,  perhaps,  be 
out  of  our  power. 

Rhododendrons  Diseased  [Mrs.  D.,  Weslmeath).  —  We  think  they 
are  suffering  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture  either  at  the  root  or  in  the 
climate,  or  from  both  united.  A  thorough  draining  will  remedy  the  evu 
of  too  much  stagnint  water  at  the  root,  and  possibly  drier  seasons  may  be 
in  store  for  you  than  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  proved,  we  naa  a 
similar  case  of  disease  to  yours.  Some  Rhododendrons  were  planted  rouna 
the  edges  of  a  pond  which  was  low  of  water  in  1857,  185S,  and  1S.:>9,  and 
they  did  pretty  well;  but  the  rains  of  1860  subsequently  raised  the  water 
level  a  foot  or  more,  and  thereby  soddened  the  ground  the  Rhododendrons 
were  growing  in,  and  they  have  gone  off  the  same  way  as  yours,  many  ol 
them  being  quite  dead.  Are  your  plants  by  the  side  of  standing  water  T 
If  so,  we  fear  the  evil  is  incurable,  unless  they  are  sulbciently  »»o^e  it  to 
be  moderately  dry.  Many  other  shrubs  suffer  more  than  Rhododendrons 
from  a  superfluity  of  water.  If,  therefore,  draimng  be  practicable,  adopt 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 
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A  BRAHMA  POOTEA'S   EEMONSTHAJTCE. 

In  common  with  my  feathered  friends  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  forthcoming  Worcester  Poidtry  Show,  and  on  looking 
over  the  prize  Hat  I  see  that  the  Committee  oifer  a  dehberate 
msult  to  the  kind  to  which  I  belong— viz.,  Brahma  Pootras. 
Now,  sir,  Mr.  Baily,  no  mean  judge,  says  we  are  tlie  hardiest 
birds  m  England,  and  tlie  best  winter-layers ;  and  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
sales  we  fetch  higher  prices  than  any  other  birds.     What  do  jou 


NAM3S  OP  Plants  (P.  C).— RhodoAendron  dauricum.     (S.    D.  Goff).— 
Stapliylea  pinnnta. 

POTOTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
JCDGING-  POULTRY. 

To  adopt  the  opiaions  of  oiu'  last  week's  correspondent  would 
be  simply  to  mate  a  poultry  revolution.  Dorkings  without  five 
claws,  Aylesbury  Ducks  with  yellow  bills !  Why,  shade  of 
Sydney  Smith,  "Locking-inon  railways  would  be  nolhiiigto  it!" 
Imagine  a  Dorking  class,  comb,  colour,  and  cla.-r,  unim- 
portant. Fowls  to  be  judged  according  to  their  aptitude  for 
fattening,  and  their  market  properties.  What  a  scene  when  the 
public  was  admitted,  if  the  judges  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  "skedaddle."  Imagine  the  poor  tired  creature,  "chopped" 
as  he  was  making  for  the  door,  and  brought  back  to  be  asked 
why  he  did  not  give  the  prize  to  127,  and  civilly  answering  that 
there  was  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  leg  ;  an  absence  of  tad  and 
fifth  claw;  an  iirquestionnble  leaning  to  fluff;  all  of  which  led 
him  to  think  there  was  Cochin  blood  in  it.  To  the  question 
why  he  gave  it  to  91,  he  said  their  sliape,  symmetry,  claws, 
indeed  everythuig,  bespoke  their  purity.  Stuil'  and  nonsense, 
his  fowls  had  bred  all  through  the  year,"  he  had  had  chickens  at 
market  every  month.  His  were  the  largest,  they  fattened  best, 
while  91  were  purely  fancy  fowls.  The  old-fash'ioned  nonsense 
about  white  legs,  five  claws,  and  all  those  fancilul  distinctions 
were  exploded. 

This  is  not  so  much  overdrawn  as  may  be  thought.  If  classes 
are  not  judged  for  points,  what  are  they  to  be  judged  for,  or  by  ? 
If  the  classes  are  dissected,  how  many  will  there  be  left  after 
those  who  exhibit  for  points  are  deducted  from  the  number? 

Shows  are  over  for  the  season,  there  is  a  lull,  and  opportunely 
a  Society  is  just  formed  which  has  for  its  object  to  compile 
points  by  which  all  classes  shaU  be  judged.  The  extremes  meet. 
On  one  point  alone  they  seem  agreed—  the  present  style  of  j  udging 
13  unsatisfactory.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  people  complain  they 
do  not  know  what  to  breed  or  exhibit,  decisions  vary  so.  Mr. 
Archer  knew  what  to  breed  in  Silver  Hamburgh.- ;  Mr.  liake,  in 
Spanish  ;  Capt.  Hornby,  Lady  Holmesdale,  and  Mr.  Wakefield, 
in  Dorkings;  Mr.  Mo.9s,  in  Game;  Mrs.  Pettat,  and  Mr. 
Adkins,  in  Po'ands ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Baylv,  in  Bantams  ;  Mr. 
I'owler,  in  Ducks  ;  Mr.  Manfield,  in  Geese.  AH  these  were,  and 
■  some  are,  uniformly  successful.  We  predict  failure  for  bolh 
extremes,  and  our  bflief  is  that  rules  are  simply  impossible. 
The  man  who  cannot  judge  without,  cannot  judge  with  them  ; 
and  no  man  can  ever  fill  the  office  properly  who  has  not  either 
had  the  experience  of  many  years,  or  the  natural  love  for  sym- 
metry and  feather,  which  amounts  to  a  gift.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  are  not  mistakes  made,  and,  in  some  cases,  ignorance 
shown  in  judging  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  complaints  come  from  the  un- 
successful, ^'ery  often  the  man  who  has  finished  the  Bed  or 
White  Lion,  which  is  to  be  sign  of  the  village  public-house,  looks 
at  it  with  admiration,  and  when  he  compares  himself  with 
Landseer  and  Ansdell,  is  more  prone  to  attribute  the  diflerence 
in  their  position  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  the  pubhc,  or 
the  want  of  opportunity,  than  his  own  lack  of  talent ;  and  so 
the  exhibitor  of  three  birds,  two  of  which  are  excellent,  and  the 
third  very  inferior,  or  the  possessor  of  that  mediocrity  which 
with  ^content  is  the  happiest  station  in  life,  looks  from  his  com- 
mendation to  the  coveted  first  prize,  or  it  may  be  "  silver  cup," 
and  denounces  the  incapacity  of  judges,  or  a'sks  what  aky  one 

IS  TO  BEEID. 

Being  somewhat  looked  upon  by  both  sides  as  the  poultry 
organ,  we  shall  be  glad  to  open  our  columns  to  them.  The 
moment  is  well  chosen,  and  good  must  be  the  result. 
_  The  supply  of  table  poultry  throug'nout  England  is  noto- 
riously deficient ;  the  price  is  remunerative.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  will  remedy  such  a  state  of  tilings  will  be  a  double 
g.ood. 


think  of  the  Worcester  sages  giving  Ore  re  Cosura  a  class  to  them- 
selves, and  leaving  Brahmas  to  compete  in  considerable  mraibers 
—for  we  are  a  large  family— with  a  lot  of  French  abominations 
with  erackjaw  names  and  few  admirers  ? 

Why,  sir,  both  our  varieties  deserve  a  class— the  dark  birds, 
and  the  beautiful  white  ones  with  pencilled  hackles. 

"Wise  men  came  from  the  east ;"  and' if  Worcester  folk  are 
fair  samples  of  west  countrymen,  we  must  not  expect  much 
wisdom  from  the  west. — Beadiia  Pootha. 

P.S.— My  friend  the  White  Dorking  begs  me  to  say  that  he  is 
omitted  also. 


DURATION  OF  WORCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  HAVE  just  received  the  prize  list  of  this  Show,  a  most  liberal 
list,  and  am  only  sorry  to  see  the  Show  is  to  be  open  so  long. 
The  whole  of  the  poultry  have  to  be  in  the  building  by  Saturday 
night,  and  the  Show  is  to  be  open  to  the  public  from  Monday  to 
Friday  night;  in  which  case  exhibitors  will  not  get  their  birds 
back  till  the  Saturday  :  thu,s  the  birds  are  penned-up  in  pen  and 
hamper  for  eight  days — quite  enough  to  seriously  injure  chickens 
and  much  too  long  to  confine  the  old  birds. 

I  hope  the  Committee  may  be  induced  to  limit  the  days  of 
exhibition  to  tlire?,  or  at  the  most  four,  and  I  feel  confident 
what  they  lose  at  the  door  will  be  more  than  equalled  by  the 
entry  fees.— W.  G.  C.  i  J 


ULVERSTON  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  Poultry  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  last  in  the  Victoria  Concert  Hall,  a  room 
m  every  respect  most  admirably  adapted  for  a  display  of  the  sort 
being  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  good  and  equal  light, 
good  ventilation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  feeding 
and  cleanliness  was  everything  that  could  be  desired  by  the 
owners  of  the  many  valuable  pens  in  the  Show.  In  numerical 
quantity  the  pens  considerably  exceeded  last  year,  and  their 
excellent  quality  will  be  easily  understood  from  a  glance  at  the 
prize  and  commended  list.  On  previous  years  the  Committee 
of  management  have  been  complimented  Irom  various  quarters 
on  returning  the  birds  /rom  the  Show  in  good  order.  This  year 
we  feel  confident  a  hke  praise  will  be  due. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland,  of  Burnley,  officiated  as  Judge.  We 
understand  it  is  his  first  season  in  that  capacity  ;  and  from  the 
generally  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  arduous 
duties,  we  expect  to  see  his  name  frequently  in  next  year's 
poultry  returns. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  Show  we  noticed  two  pens  in 
particular.  One  contained  three  remarkably  fine  specimens  in 
good  feather,  and  three-parts  grown,  of  those  shy  wild  Ducks 
the  Shelldrake.  Another  contained  a  fine,  large,  full-grown 
hybrid  between  a  Black  Game  hen  and  the  Wild  Pheasant. 

In  Class  1,  Mr.  Cannan,  of  Bradford,  defeated  the  well- 
known  Black  Spanish  of  Mr.  Teebay,  and  five  others. 

In  Dorkings,  Capt.  Hornby  easily  defeated  all  competitors. 
Mr.  W.  HUl  was  second.  In  Black-breasted  and  other  lied  Game, 
Jlr.  Fletcher's  birds,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Gilliver, 
secured  first  prize ;  Mr.  T.  Robinson  pressing  hard  with  a  good 
pen.  In  Class  4,  Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  again  victorious  with  a  capital  Grey  cock  and  two 
excellent  hens  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hindson  second.  In  Class  5,  Any 
other  variety  of  Game,  Mr.  Fletcher  won  with  a  splendid  pen  of 
Piles,  about  the  best  pen  ever  exhibited.  The  cook  haa  won 
eighteen  times  without  any  defeat,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
his  ow.ner  £64  in  prizes.  Mr.  West  had  a  capital  pen  of  Piles 
for  second.  Cochin- Chinas,  in  Class  0,  were  a  first-rata  col- 
lection. After  devoting  particular  attention,  the  card  was  up 
for  Mr.  Cannan  ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Hendle  second.  In  Class  7, 
Golden-pencilled  Samhv.rglis,  Mr.  Kobinson,  of  Hlverston,  was 
first  with  a  beautiful  pen,  which  had  previously  gained  the  cup 
at  Ivendal.  Mr.  Cannan  was  first  in  both  Golden  and  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs.  In  Class  11,  PcJands,  Mr.  Beldon  was 
first  and  second.  In  Class  12,  Any  other  distinct  or  cross  breed, 
Mr.  Lingard's  Black  Hamburghs  bore  away  the  prize  in  a  good 
class  of  eleven  competitors,  including  Mr.  Teebay's  pen  of 
splendid  Brahmas.  In  Qame  Santams,  Mr.  Munn's  beautiful 
pen  defied  all  opposition,  althougli  seventeen  others  contended. 
A  nice  pen  of  Mj.  Bayley's  was  second.  In  Bantams,  Any  other 
variety,  Mr.  Cannan  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  defeating  Mr. 
Dixon  and  seven  others. 
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In  Ducks,  Mr.  Fowler  was  winner  in  the  Aylesbury  class, 
and  Mr.  T.  Kobinson  in  Rouens.  A  pen  of  Grey  Call  Ducks 
bclonginc;  to  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  was  first  in  Ducks  of  Any  other 
variety,  and  Mr.  Karle's  East  Indian  second. 

In  "the  Oame  Cod-  class,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  first  with  a  noble- 
looking  Black  Red,  winner  of  many  prizes,  and  Mr.  lioulton 
second  with  a  Brown  Red,  which  was  third  at  Birmingham,  first 
at  Manchester,  and  third  at  Whitehaven.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
third,  and  Mr.  Redhead  fourth  with  a  beautiful  blood-like 
Black  Red.  In  Game  C/tici-ens  and  two  pullets,  Mr.  Grimshaw 
was  first  with  a  pen  of  capital  birds  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  Aykioyd  third. 

In  Gtime  Bantam  Cods  Mr.  Bayley  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  ever  seen.  Mr.  C.  B.  Kennedy,  of  Ulverston, 
was  eocond,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  third. 


WHITEHAVEN    CANAEY,  POULTEY,  AND 
PIGEON  SHOW. 

FoK  five  years  past  a  Poultry  Exhibition  has  annually  taken 
place  at  Whitehaven,  under  the  management  of  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  committee  of  local  poultry-fanciers.  At  the  outset 
the  Exhibition  was  indeed  a  small  one ;  but  the  originators,  in 
no  way  foiled  by  the  paucity  of  the  entries,  perseveringly  pur- 
sued tlie  same  honourable  and  straightforward  conduct  that  still 
marks  all  their  proceedings,  until  their  Meeting  well  deserves 
montion  as  one  of  the  best  to  be  visited  in  any  of  the  northern 
counties.  Even  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  printed  catalogue 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  competition  now  embraces  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  our  most  noted  breeders  ;  and  we 
may,  for  the  uiformation  of  our  readers,  preface  our  few  obser- 
vations on  this  year's  Show  by  stating  the  entries  were  more 
than  a  hundred  pens  in  advance  of  those  of  the  year  18G2. 

Wo  offer  the  Committee  our  hearty  congratulations  on  their 
3ur;ces8,  and  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  may  still  add 
notoriety  to  their  well-merited  position  among  our  local  exhi- 
bitions. The  Refuge  School,  in  which  the  Exhibition  takes 
place,  is  exceedingly  well  situated  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  being  actually  in  the  public  market-place,  so  that  the 
Show  necessarily  becomes  an  annual  treat  not  only  to  the  actual 
residents  of  Whitehaven,  but  is  generally  so  to  the  numbers 
who  visit  tl'c  town  from  many  miles  round  for  business  purposes. 
The  only  drawback  is,  that  some  portions  of  the  room  are  com- 
paratively dark  from  want  of  a  direct  light  into  the  pens  ;  but 
this  ohjeetion  has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  application  of 
temporary  gaslights,  while  a  little  alteration  in  the  disposition 
of  the  pens  in  future  years  will  leave  very  little  to  be  com- 
plained of  on  this  score. 

The  first  class  was  for  Black-breasted  and  other  Keds,  Oame 
fowls,  and  a  capital  competition  ensued.  Most  unusually,  the 
Black- breasted  birds  took  all  the  premiums,  and  were  shown  in 
a  tip-top  condition  most  creditable  to  their  respective  owners. 
The  Duckwings,  though  few  in  numbers,  were  very  good ;  in 
fact,  birds  of  this  colour  were  more  than  generally  good  through- 
out the  Whitehaven  Show.  In  the  Game  class  for  Any  other 
variety  were  shown  a  very  good  pen  of  the  now-almost-extinct 
breed  so  well  known  in  times  past  as  AVorcestershire  Piles.  In 
the  days  of  the  cock-jjit  they  were  notoriously  the  most  in- 
domitable of  fighters,  and  the  most  lasting  birds  that  could  bo 
placed  on  the  turf,  but  perhaps  not  so  quick  fighters  as  some 
others,  whilst  their  curiously-marked  plumage  gave  but  little 
hope  to  the  inexperienced  of  their  unvarying  pluck  ;  so  much 
90  that  old  coekfighters  assert  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
cowardice  could  ever  be  pointed  out  in  this  almost-forgotten 
variety.  A  pen  of  uncommonly  good  White  Game  stood  first, 
however,  in  this  class,  and  Red  Pdes  took  second  honours,  the 
Worcestershire  Piles  liaving  to  remain  content  with  a  high  com- 
mendation. The  only  class  in  which  a  falling-off  appeared  was 
the  Black  Spanish,  and  therefore  we  omit  any  further  reference 
to  them. 

The  whole  class  of  Dorkings  consisted  of  large  and  superior 
specimens,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  great  improvement  of  late 
in  AVhite  Dorkings  to  report  that  in  such  a  competition  a  pen 
of  this  variety  took  second  position  against  all  comers. 

In  Curhin  fowls,  all  colours  competing,  the  Partridge  birds 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  remainder,  and  were  numerously 
exhibited  ;  they  thus,  of  course,  cleared  the  prize  list. 

As  a  satire  ■,  on  the  breed,  we  rather  presume,  a  local  com- 
petitor entered  a  very  good  pen  of  Srahmas.     In  this  class  they 


remained  unnoticed,  though  in  the  class  for  Any  other  variety 
of  poultry  they  must  Iiave  maintained  an  excellent  position. 

The  Hamhttrglis  were  quite  a  befitting  collection  for  the 
northern  counties,  where  first-rate  excellonoe  is  always  antici- 
pated. The  hen  in  the  first-prize  pen  of  Golden-pencilled  birds 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ever  yet  exhibited.  The 
Golden  and  Silver-spangled  llamburghs  were  far  beyond  me- 
diocrity, but  the  Silver- pencilled  were  comparatively  a  failure. 

The  only  Folands  worthy  of  special  note  were  the  White- 
crested  and  the  Golden-spangled. 

The  Oame  Bantams  were,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  classes 
in  the  room,  Duckwings,  Black  Keds,  Brown  Reds,  Piles,  and 
Birchen  Greys  being  well  shown  ;  but  it  really  was  a  misfortune 
for  this  truly  pretty  class— always,  by-the-by,  quite  favourites 
with  the  public— to  have  to  while  away  their  confinement  in 
one  of  the  darkest  positions  in  the  show-room.  ^  A  provision 
against  this  another  year  would  certainly  be  an  improvement. 
The  Gold  and  Silver  laced  Bantams  were  also  good.  A  decidedly 
good  competition  ensued  in  the  Any  other  variety  class  for 
Bantams ;  so  much  so  that  thrice  the  number  of  prizes  to  be 
allotted  could  have  been  easily  and  deservedly  distributed. 

The  Aylesbury  Dticks  fell  short  of  the  generally-accepted 
standard  ;  but  the  Rouens  made  great  amends  for  their  short- 
comings. Wild  Ducks  and  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  were  shown 
in  perfection. 

We  next  come  to  the  Pigeon  classes,  and  never,  perhaps,  has 
a  more  meritorious  collection,  if  limited  to  the  same  number  of 
pens,  been  exhibited.  The  Carriers  proved  one  of  the  strongest 
classes,  the  Dun  birds  taking  the  highest  position.  Blacks  the 
second,  whilst  high  commendation  seemed  on  every  hand  called 
for.  The  Almonds  were  very  good,  and  among  the  Baldheads 
were  a  pair  of  as  perfect  Eeds  as  need  be  desired.  The  Trum- 
peters, particularly  the  White  ones,  and  the  Jacobins  (in  many 
varieties  of  colour)  were  so  good  that  it  was  by  no  means  a 
covetable  task  for  any  arbitrator  to  assign  superiority.  The 
Barbs,  Turbits,  and  Owls  were  also  of  the  highest  character. 
In  the  class  open  to  all  other  varieties  of  Pigeons  were  some 
extraordinary  high-class  Bunts  (Silver  Duns),  and  some  specially 
good  Frillbacks.  Altogether,  the  Pigeon  classes  were  superior 
to  any  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  for  many  months 
past. 

As  a  fitting  tailpiece  to  the  Whitehaven  Poultry  Show  came 
two  Single  Game  Cock  classes— the  one  for  adults,  the  other  for 
cockerels.  To  the  latter,  money  prizes  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  to  the  old  birds,  a  silver  cup  in  addition.  The  compe- 
tition in  both  classes  was  extreme,  and  representatives  of  every 
colour  of  Game  fowls  were  competing.  The  winner  of  the  silver 
cup  was  a  magnificent  Black- breasted  Red  belonging  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Brierley,  of  Oakenrod  Terrace,  Rochdale,  and  which 
nroved  oue  of  the  most  specially  attractive  objects  on  vievp. 
i'he  covetous  desires  of  on-lookers,  however,  were  soon  dissi- 
pated, on  a  reference  to  the  catalogue,  where  his  value  was 
estimated  by  its  fortunate  owner  at  a  cool  £100,  most  probably 
to  insure  its  safe  return.  Under  this  proviso,  it  was  really 
amusing  to  witness  how  soon  the  ardour  of  auxious  "  claimants  " 
evaporated.  Many  of  the  remainuig  birds  were  most  excellent. 
In  the  Cockerel  class,  Mr.  T.  Kobinson,  of  Poplar  Grove,  Tlver- 
ston,  exhibited  a  Brown  Red  that  will  take  a  very  great  deal  of 
beating  before  he  can  be  surpassed  if  kept  up  to  his  present  con- 
dition ;  for  not  onlv  is  he  of  faultless  colour,  but  as  perfect  in  , 
the  hand  as  could  be"  wished  for,  and  one  of  the  hardiest-feathered 
Game  cockerels  ever  shown. 

Before  concluding  we  must  make  one  observation  as  to  the 
silver  cup  given  to  the  best  adult  Game  cock  at  the  Whitehaven 
Show.  It  was  really  a  good  oue  and  such  as  any  winner  might  be 
proud  of— a  feature,  we  regret  to  say,  by  ro  means  universal  in 
the  silver  cups  given  to  poultry  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
a  honest  representative  of  value  ;  and  if  some  few  of  our  poiUtry 
committees  will  take  down  this  gentle  hint  as  a  guide  in  their 
future  distributions,  we  can  confidently  assure  them  it  will  add 
most  materially  to  the  popularity  of  their  coming  shows,  for  the 
present  case  stands  out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  many  instances 
that  might  be  adduced  ol  cups  proving  (when  obtained),  not 
worth  one-fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  their  reputed  value.  The 
remedy  is  easy,  and  the  line  of  conduct  for  the  guidance  of  com- 
mittees quite  without  dispute— viz.,  if  silver  cups  are  to  be 
allotted,  by  all  means  let  them  bo  nearly  api)roachmg  m  value  to 
the  worth  represented,  or  at  least  leave  the  winner  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  money  instead,  under  which  arrangement 
no  objection  can  reasonably  ensue.     It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a 
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legitimate  source  of  revenue  to  any  committee  to  limit  the 
actual  value  of  their  silver  cups  to  perchance  but  little,  if  any, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  sum  stated,  so  that  the  fact  stands  out 
apparent,  that  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  has  ultimately  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  rival,  by  the  personal  purchase  of  a 
much- better -manufactured  and  more  weighty  cup  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  second  position  on  his  return  home,  with,  it  may  be 
also,  a  trifling  overplus  into  the  bargain.  As  such  malarrange- 
ment  absolutely  stultifies  the  original  intention  of  giving  silver 
cups  as  6rst  prizes  at  poultry  shows,  we  again  repeat,  the  White- 
haven Meetjug  has  offered  them  a  rnle  which  is  well  worthy  of 
their  imitation  on  future  occasions. 

The  part  of  the  room  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Canaries  and  other  singing  birds,  was  well-stored  with  excellent 
specimens. 

A  list  of  the  prizetakers  appeared  last  week. 


POINTS  OF  MALAYS. 

In  your  impression  of  the  24th  ult.,  a  correspondent, 
"T.  B.  A.  Z."in  hi8"Dottings  at  Devizes"  said,  "Some  Malays 
were  there  most  conspicuous  by  their  ugliness." 

I  am  a  Malay-breeder,  and  should  have  been  glad  if  your 
correspondent  had  pointed  out  which  were  conspicuous,  or 
whether  all  of  them  were  not  so.  There  are  some  persons  who 
consider  this  class  of  fowls  extremely  ugly ;  I  do  not.  I  think 
as  a  class  they  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  after  breeding  them 
for  twenty  years,  and  having  been  successful  at  some  shows,  and 
unsuccessful  at  others,  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  good  points  of  a 
Malay,  and  what  are  its  true  characteristics. 

I  wish  there  were  some  settled  point  of  eminence  to  which 
breeders  could  direct  their  attention.  I  never  did,  and  I  never 
shall,  dispute  the  decision  of  judges  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
puzzled  to  know  what  kind  of  birds  to  breed  to  insure  success, 
for  one  judge  decides  to  give  a  prize  to  one  colour  and  form  at 
one  show,  and  another  judge  acts  differently  at  another  show,  so 
that  fhey  appear  to  have  no  rule  to  go  by,  and  "  when  doctors 
differ  their  patients  suffer."  Uniformity  of  character,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  required,  and  how  is  this  to  be  arrived  at  ? 
Perhaps  you  or  your  correspondent  will  kindly  inform  me 
through  tlie  medium  of  your  Journal. — John  James  Fox, 
Devizes. 

[We  agree  with  you,  we  like  Malays,  and  we  have  liked  them 
for  years — more  than  twenty.  It  is  forty  years  since  we  first 
knew  them.  There  are  few  judges  of  Malays  in  England.  One 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  is  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Dorchester. 
We  believe  there  has  never  been  but  one  standard  with  that 
gentleman  and  those  with  whom  he  mostly  acts.  We  will  give 
our  notion  of  what  a  Malay  should  be.  The  body  should 
describe  three  bends  or  bows,  one  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders, 
one  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  and  the  last  from  the  rump 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  A  Malay  should  have  a  drooping  tail. 
The  comb  should  not  be  a  pea  comb,  nor  a  lop  comb,  but  a 
hard,  rough-skinned  one,  flattened  down  on  the  head,  and  per- 
fectly tight.  The  eyes  should  be  bright  and  pearled.  The  throat 
bare,  hackle  very  scanty  ;  short,  hard  feathers  on  the  breast 
dividing  at  the  crop,  which  should  be  visible,  naked,  firm,  and 
red.  Scanty  feather  is  a  characteristic  of  the  breed  ;  the  point 
of  the  wing  at  the  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  higher  joint  of  the 
same  wing  level  with  the  back  may  both  be  bare.  The  wings 
should  stand  out  from  each  side  of  the  body  plaiuly  as  if  they 
were  carved  in  hard  wood.  There  is  in  a  good  and  pure  Malay 
no  fluff,  no  plumage  to  hide  shape,  and,  therefore,  the  body 
tapers  to  a  point  to  the  tail.  The  hip  bones  are  plainly  visible, 
and  the  strong,  wide-apart  legs,  with  round,  hard  thighs,  and 
large  but  well-proportioned  knees.  They  should  be  very  hard  in 
hand,  and  have  little  or  no  feather  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body.     There  is  no  fixed  colour  for  the  legs  or  plumage.] 


WARNING. 

Allow  me  a  few  lines  in  your  Journal  to  caution  poultry  and 
pigeon  fanciers  against  lending  money  to  a  young  man,  who  has 
been  living  on  borrowed  money  and  other  nefarious  means  for 
some  time  back.  He  called  upon  me  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  but  was  evidently  disappointed — he  obtained  nothing,  but 
he  has  since  revenged  himsell  by  making  too  free  with  my  name 
in  drawing  money  firom  others.     His  plan  is  to  introduce  him- 


self as  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Stainland,  where  he  finds  I  am  not  personally 
known  to  the  parties,  or  as  my  brother  if  I  am  known  ;  and  thus 
by  throwin;;  people  off  their  guard,  succeeds  in  most  instances  in 
borrowing  money  under  some  frivolous  pretext  or  other.  He  has 
in  this  way  duped  a  great  many  fanciers  out  of  sums  varying 
from  5*.  to  30*.  each.  I  heard  of  him  a  few  weeks  ago  borrowing 
money  in  my  name  in  Manchester,  and  it  is  very  probable  he  is 
the  notorious  Beswick  Lodge  correspondent. 

If  I  remember  rightly  he  is  rather  well  built,  and  has  reddish 
hair  and  whiskers.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  notice  will  be  the 
means  of  stopping  his  supplies,  and  handing  him  over  to  the 
care  of  the  police. — S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 


SUPERPOSING  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE— SEASON 
IN  RENFREWSHIRE. 

The  following  is  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "  A  Noeth-Stap- 
FOEDSHIEE  Bbe-keepee,"  in  No.  99,  page  144,  as  to  his  super- 
posed hive.  The  division  of  a  crown-board,  with  end  openings 
only  between  two  sections  of  a  storified-hive,  would,  doubtless, 
to  a  certain  extent,  "affect  their  future  welfare"  by  interrupting 
the  queen's  free  progress  through  both,  and  thereby  curtailing 
her  production  from  what  might  otherwise  be  expected,  were  the 
entire  combs  as  open  to  her  perambulations  as  when  there  is 
the  usual  space  between  every  bar.  Then,  although  the  stock 
ultimately  attained  an  altitude  of  four  or  five  instead  of  but 
"  two  storeys,"  such  a  height,  rather  than  being  a  disadvantage, 
would  give  promise  of  weighty  supers  during  a  favourable 
season.  As  a  general  rule,  the  roomier  the  stock  the  longer  is 
natural  swarming  protracted,  although  the  swarm  is  all  the 
larger  when  it  comes. 

Assuming  from  the  description  of  your  correspondent  that 
the  present  upper  portion  of  his  superposed  stock  is  but  a  cap, 
or  small  hive — in  that  case  he  miglit,  the  stock  being  strong, 
remove  it  filled  as  a  super  without  materially  retarding  the 
swarming  of  the  stock,  should  the  summer  be  good  ;  but  as  he 
seems  desirous  to  increase  his  hives,  perhaps  the  speediest  mode 
to  accomplish  this  would  be,  on  the  first  appearance  of  drones, 
during  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  to  attach  the  upper  hive  to  an 
eke,  and  then  invert  the  lower,  beating  up  the  queen,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  the  inmates,  and  remove  it  then — say  a  mile  or 
so  off  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  absent  foragers,  with  those 
left  in  the  lower  hive,  would  in  the  interim  raise  a  young  queen. 

The  last  year  was  quite  as  miserable  a  bee  one  in  Renfrewshire 
as  it  could  possibly  be  in  Staffordshire.  The  season  of  1860 
was  bad,  1861  worse,  and  1862  the  worst  the  present  writer  has 
any  recollection  of  since  he  knew  anything  of  bees  and  bee- 
keeping. Many  he  remembers  as  enthusiastic  bee-keepers  since 
his  boyhood  fed  their  stocks  at  the  close  of  1860,  hopeful  for 
1861,  fed  again  that  season ;  but  in  disgust  let  them  take  their 
chance  in  1862,  trusting  solely  to  the  tolerably  good  month  of 
August  at  the  heather,  and  this  spring  finds  them  totally  bank- 
rupt in  the  bee  way. 

My  own  apiary  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  consisted  of  six 
stocks — three  weak,  and  three  strong  ;  and,  anticipating  a  good 
season  after  two  such  poor  ones,  besides  the  arrival  of  a  Ligurian 
stock  from  Devonshire,  I  kept  my  favourites  in  tolerable  con- 
dition as  the  summer  advanced  by  repeated  drafts  on  the  crushed- 
sugar  cask,  but  unfortunately  neither  the  good  season  nor  the 
Ligurians  arrived.  I  then  turued  my  attention  to  equalise  my 
stock  ;  my  three  strong  ones  were  by  this  time  strong  indeed, 
built  out,  quite  at  suffooating-point,  but  they  thought  better  of 
it  than  swarm,  and  were  consequently  nearly  idle. 

To  remedy  this  I  began  operations  first  on  the  strongest,  in  a 
Stewarton  hive  and  eke  wrought  on  the  adapter  plan,  which  I 
will  now  describe  as  No.  1,  beat  out  the  inmates  into  a  similar 
hive  and  eke  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  feeding  now 
and  then,  they,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  had  filled  their  new 
hive  with  comb.  Into  their  vacated  hive  I  placed  an  unusually- 
prolific  queen,  the  monarch  of  another  Stewarton-adapter  which 
had  met  with  a  misfortune  and  was  now  rated  as  one  of  my 
weak  ones.  Her  subjects  speedily  hatched-out  the  large 
quantity  of  maturing  brood  this  hive  contained,  and  were  so 
reinforced  in  consequence,  that  in  the  end  No.  2  was,  if  any- 
thing, superior  to  No.  1.  The  combs  left  by  No.  2  I  set  in 
frames,  and  I  placed  them,  alternately  with  blank  ones,  in  an 
empty  box  under  No.  3,  a  strong  stock  in  a  frame-hive :  this 
gave  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  employment  in  completing 
the  frames  in  their  lower  hive. 
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No.  i  was  a  very  weak  colony  in  a  straw  hive  witli  an  agile 
dark  queen,  but  with  by  far  too  email  a  population  ever  to 
prosper  in  so  large  a  domicile.  I  therefore  picked  out  four 
frames  well  stored  with  brood  and  food  borrowed  from  No.  5, 
and  placed  them  in  a  frame-hive  with  temporary  contracted 
moveable  ends,  into  which  I  transferred  her  and  her  attendants. 
So  delii;hted  were  they  with  the  change,  that  from  being  a  pecu- 
liarly inert  helpless  squad  they  were  transfornied  into  the 
pluckiest  little  colony  in  the  lot,  improving  to  the  utmost  every 
favourable  blink.  Tiie  combs  of  their  old  straw  hive  were  cut 
up  to  partially  furnish  a  lower  box  for  No.  5,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  particularly  good  colony,  shifted  from  a  nine-inch-deep 
bar-hive  into  a  frame  one.  To  tile  beautifully-loaded  tops  of 
their  bars  we  were  indebted  for  the  only  remembrance  of  a  honey- 
harvest  obtained.  No.  G  was  a  weak  colony  in  a  frame-hive, 
reinvigorated  by  a  contribution  of  three  heavy  frames  levied 
from  the  strong  stocks. 

After  a  large  and  fiual  draft  on  the  cask,  I  set  my  half-dozen 
stocks  fast  on  their  ekes  for  the  %vinter,  tliankful  that  tlie  disas- 
trous season  of  1862  had  passed,  leaving  my  industrious  little 
friends,  although  not  an  augmented,  still  not  a  diminished,  band, 
and  in  better  trim  to  begin  the  campaign  of  1863  than  1862  had 
found  them.  That  campaign  opened  I  may  say  on  the  Slst  of 
January,  such  a  day  as  y  our  esteemed  correspondent,  "  A 
Bevonshike  Bee-kebpeb"  described  the  29th  to  have  been 
with  him,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  indications 
of  pollen-carrying,  only  two  days  later  than  with  his  beautiful 
Italians  in  salubrious  Devonshire.  They  have  lately  embraced 
every  favourable  moment  in  this  unusually  mild  spring  to  rifle 
the  aconites  and  crocuses  now  in  bloom.  This,  however,  will 
have  no  effect  in  templing  their  master  to  deviate  from  his  usual 
course  of  increasing  the  temperature  one  whit  till  March  has 
fairly  lost  her  "adder  head,"  and  displays  the  departing  aiure 
brilliancy  of  her  "  peacock's  tail,"  when,  by  withdrawing  the 
ventilating  ekes,  and  administering  small  doses  of  food,  each 
stock  will  be  put  upon  its  mettle. — A  Eejtfkbwshibe  Bee- 

KEBPJIB. 


DRONES  IN  MARCH. 


OtTT  of  a  Ligurian  hive  to-day  (3rd  March),  which  is  very 
warm,  1  saw  two  drones  come.  The  hive  was  populous  last  year, 
and  was  the  only  one  that  swarmed  (it  swarmed  twice).  But 
misfortune  overtook  it  on  the  moors,  for  it  came  back  populous 
but  devoid  of  honey.  I  have  fed  it  by  bottle  all  the  winter,  and 
this  day,  the  first  warm  one  (out  of  the  sun),  they  have  taken 
their  first  spring  flight.  I  observe  that  they  have  pulled  out 
many  immature  bees,  aa  far  as  I  can  see,  not  drones,  which 
proves  that  breeding  has  been  going  on,  and  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  queen  existing.  Whether  it  is  only  the  com- 
paratively common  occurrence  of  a  hive  deprived  of  its  queen, 
and  of  working  bees  breeding,  I  know  not ;  but  the  existence 
of  drones  on  the  3rd  of  March  is  worthy  of  note.— A  Nobtheen 
Bee-keeper. 

[Setting  aside  the  possibility  of  a  drone-breeding  queen  or  o£ 
fertile  workers  aa  anticipated  by  "  A  Nobtheen  Bee-keepee," 
either  of  which  circumstances  if  they  exist,  will  probably  soon 
make  themselves  sufficiently  evident  by  the  undue  development 
of  the  male  element  in  the  hive ;  there  is  yet  another  con- 
tingency which  will  account  for  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
few  drones  in  March.  This  is  the  irregular  deposit  of  isolated 
<lrone  eggs  amongst  those  of  workers,  which  sometimes  occurs, 
«nd  of  which  I  saw  an  instance  only  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  my 
own  stocks.  In  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  sealed  worker-brood 
projected  the  unmistakeable  hemispherical  cover  of  a  drone 
larva  which  has  probably  arrived  at  maturity,  and  may  even 
tave  taken  its  first  flight  before  these  pages  are  printed. — A 
Dktonshibe  Bee-keepee.] 


MEETING  OF  GERMAN   BEE-KEEPERS   AT 
POTSDAM. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Germany  held  their  tenth  annual  meeting 
-at  Potsdam,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  September  last. 
Here  were  met  the  most  distinguished  "bee-fathers"  of  Vater- 
land,  the  illustrious  Dzierzon  and  his  nephew,  who  is  stated  to  be 
a  worthy  follower  in  his  uncle's  footsteps.  Baron  von  Berlepseb, 
Count  Stosch,  Pastor  Kleine,  and  a  host  of  others  more  or  less  j 
distinguished,  to  the  number  of  from  500  to  600.  I 


The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  subjects  brought  undef 
discussion. 

I.  What  are  the  result)  of  experience  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages  and  disadtiantages  of  the  Italian  bee  ! 

Herr  Bad  low  who  was  the  originator  of  this  inquiry,  stated 
that  he  had  himself  but  little  experience  with  the  Itahans,  and 
he  therefore  requested  Pastor  Dzierzon  to  enlighten  them  on  the 
subject. 

Pfarrer  Dzierzon  in  reply  said,  "  Wlien  ten  years  ago  I 
received  the  first  Italian  stock,  multifarious  opinions  were  pro- 
mulgated concerning  them.  Some  said  the  Italian  bees  were 
nothing  but  German  bees  in  a  coloured  dress,  they  were  merely 
a  climatic  variety,  and  in  our  climate  would  soon  degenerate 
into  the  common  grey  or  black  bee.  This  opinion  has  not, 
however,  been  confirmed.  The  Italian  bee  is  a  distinct  species, 
which  is  not  only  of  a  different  colour,  but  has  also  other  great 
peculiarities  which  have  since  come  to  light,  especially  during 
the  past  year.  The  Italian  bee  is  decidedly  more  diligent  and 
richer  in  honey.  When  I  examined  my  hives  in  the  beginning 
of  last  August,  what  a  striking  difference  was  there  to  be  seen 
between  the  Italian  and  the  black  bee!  Unfavourable  as  this 
season  has  been,  the  Italians  had  generally  mucli  more  honey, 
but  on  the  average  fewer  bees.  The  Italians  begin  breeding 
earlier  and  cease  earlier  than  the  black  bees.  Being  more  diligent 
and  intrusive,  they  wear  themselves  out  more  rapidly,  and  there- 
fore a  greater  mortality  must  be  the  result.  Towards  autumn, 
however,  it  must  at  all  events  be  agreeable  to  bee-keepers  to  find 
more  honey  than  bees,  whilst  as  greater  diligence  must  naturally 
produce  a  greater  result,  they  are  decidedly  better  honey- 
gatherers.  That  the  Italian  bee  is  less  inclined  to  sting  is 
undisputed  ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage,  since  the  bee-sting  is 
very  formidable  to  some,  whilst  in  most  a  degree  of  swelling  is 
produced  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
others  who  have  to  appear  in  public.  Tlien  the  Italian  bee  is 
more  watchful,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  robbed  by  others  like 
the  common  species.  Even  the  weakest  stock,  if  it  has  a  queen, 
will  repel  courageously  the  most  violent  attacks  from  strangers — 
at  least  it  is  so  with  me  ;  for  though  I  am  frequently  obliged  to 
operate  in  the  robbing  season,  not  one  Italian  stock  has  been 
plundered.  My  conviction  is  that  these  advantages  are  of  such 
importance,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  bestow  both  care  and 
attention  on  the  introduction  and  multiplication  of  the  Italian 
race"  (cheers). 

Herr  Gotze  declared  the  Italians  had  many  advantages,  hut 
no  disadvantages.  Passing  through  a  teazel  field  in  full  bloom 
after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  surprised  to  find  a 
number  of  bees  still  working  zealously.  A  close  examination 
proved  them  to  be  all  Italians,  not  a  single  German  bee  could  be 
found  among  them.     The  flight  continued  until  eight  o'clock. 

Pastor  Kleine  declared  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  species  to 
be  beyond  a  doubt.  It  had  also  been  of  great  value  in  deciding 
debateable  points,  such  as  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
taking  place  outside  the  hive,  and  but  once  during  the  life  of  a 
queen — the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis,  which  has  been  of  so 
great  importance  in  physiology — the  turning-out  of  fertile 
workers  being  an  indispensable  element  in  every  normal  hive — 
the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  life  and  duties  of  joung  bees — and 
the  longevity  of  workers.  He  also  consid  red  that  bee-keeping 
in  order  to  prosper  should  be  a  favourite  occupation.  Every 
one  who  has  introduced  Italian  bees  into  liis  apiary  must 
confess  that  his  love  for  bees  has  been  increased,  and  that  by 
their  means  he  has  become  rapidly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
bee  life  (applause) . 

Herr  Harmuth  declared  his  preference  for  (he  hybrid  race, 
stating  that  the  true  Italian  bee  neglects  the  lieath. 

Pastor  Kleine,  on  thecontrary,  averred  thnt  the  Italians  seemed 
to  riot  in  the  blossoms  of  the  Liineburg  heath. 

II.  Sow  may  water-dearth*  be  discovered,  what  are  its  conse- 
quences, and  how  can  it  best  be  prevented  ? 

Count  Stosch  recommended  the  honey-room  being  on  the  same 
level  as  the  brood-room,  avoiding  the  use  of  too  thick  as  well 
as  stuffed  double  walls,  but  giving  the  bres  water  in  a  sponge. 

Pastor  Dzierzon  agreed  with  the  former  speaker,  recommend- 
ing also  a  supply  of  water  outside  the  hives  in  vessels  covered 
with  moss,  and  keeping  the  floor-boards  cool  in  order  to  promote 
condensation  upon  them. — A  Devonshike  Bee-kei;pee. 
{To  be  continued.) 

•  Water-dearth  is  an  evil  which  is.  so  fjr  as  we  .ire  aware,  unUnown  in 
England,  and  appears  to  owe  its  esietencc  to  the  cxlvcme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  Germany. 
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SALT  NOT  BENEFICIAL  TO  PIGS. 

I  HAVE  had  to  do  with  pigs  more  or  less  for  fully  forty  years, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-2?e  years  have  bred  and  fed  not  a  few 
for  my  own  consumption,  and  to  sell  to  private  families.  I  have 
read  everything  I  could  find  about  the  management  of  pigs,  and 
tried  many  sorts  of  food  and  different  ways  of  feeding.  Amongst 
others  I  have  tried  salt,  although  1  had  seen  its  injurious  effects 
as  I  have  stated  at  page  753,  in  the  volume  just  concluded. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  iu  Vol.  XXVI.,  page  188,  there  is 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Stearn,  of  Brandeaton,  fciuffolk,  on  the 
msnagement,  breeding,  and  feeding  of  pigs,  and  to  my  mind  he 
ie  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  I  am  acquainted  with.  He 
sprinkles  salt  on  the  food  for  his  young  pigs,  and  it  may  seem 
in  the  opinion  of  some  to  bo  rather  daring  to  condemn  salt  in 
the  face  of  such  an  authority  :  yet  I  do,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear  why  in  as  clear  a  way  as  I  can. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  salt  a  pig's  food 
as  a  man  would  salt  his  own  porridge  will  do  a  pig  no  harm  when 
the  pig  has  become  used  to  it ;  but  the  question  is.  Does  it  do  him 
any  good  ?  I  say  it  does  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes ; 
and  in  the  next  place  I  have  had  plenty  of  proof  on  several 
occasions  of  the  injurious  ellects  that  brine  has  had  on  pigs  when 
thrown  in  the  swill'tub,  even  when  there  has  been  no  saltpetre 
in  it. 

As  regards  boiled  potatoes  salted  down  in  large  quantities  to 
be  used  as  wanted,  which  was,  I  suspect,  what  Mr.  Pearson  did, 
and  which  was  the  case  with  the  potatoes  and  pigs  referred  to  at 
page  753,  I  will  show  from  experience  that  the  same  quantity  of 
salt  given  to  a  pig — that  is,  sprinkled  over  his  food  at  tho  time 
of  feeding  and  mixed  up  with  it— which  would  do  him  neither 
good  nor  harm  then,  would  do  him  a  serious  injury  if  mixed 
in  the  same  proportions  and  put  two  or  three  hogsheads  of  it 
together,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  month  or  two  before  being  used. 

In  1855  I  had  a  quantity  of  bad  potatoes  ;  and  knowing  if  I 
did  not  boil  them  all  up  at  once  I  should  lose  a  great  bulk  of 
food,  knowing  also  that  salt  does  not  make  pigs  ill  if  given  as 
■above  stated,  and  thinking  that  others  had  been  too  bountiful  in 
the  use  of  it,  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment  for  myself,  but 
at  the  same  time  had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  good  effects  of  salt. 

I  have  a  tub  that  measures  3  feet  9  inches  at  bottom,  4  feet 
9  inches  at  top,  and  3  feet  deep  ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  week  in 
August  and  I  did  not  want  to  begin  feeding  my  pigs  till  the  first 
week  in  October,  I  determined  to  fill  the  tub  with  potatoes,  and 
salt  them  down  as  I  term  it.  First,  I  put  potatoes  in  when  , 
boiled,  and  smashed  them  till  they  were  1  foot  up  the  tub  and 
quite  Bohd  and  level  on  the  surface.  I  then  sprinkled  salt  all 
over  the  surface.  I  next  smashed-in  another  tub,  and  filled  into 
the  large  one  1  foot  more,  with  salt  as  before  ;  then  another  | 
layer  1  foot  thick,  hkewise  with  salt,  and  that  filled  the  tub.  I 
put  no  more  salt,  according  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  than  I 
should  have  put  on  potatoes  that  I  was  going  to  eat  myself,  and, 
consequently,  no  more  than  might  have  been  put  iu  a  pig's  meal 
at  the  time  of  feeding,  and  given  without  any  lU  eifects. 

When  I  had  used  up  all  the  otial  I  had  iu  the  shape  of 
brewers'  grains  and  refuse  from  the  kitchen  and  garden,  the 
salted  potatoes  had  then  stood  two  months,  and  my  pigs  were 
about  11  score  a-piece  and  half  fat.  I  then  began  giving  those 
salted  potatoes  mixed  with  beanmeal.  I  dug  the  potatoes  out 
of  the  tub  with  a  spade  into  a  bucket,  then  put  to  them  the 
beanmeal  and  as  much  water  as  made  the  whole  about  the  con- 
sistency that  a  bricklayer  would  use  his  mortar.  This  was  given 
to  the  pigs,  and  all  went  on  well  enough  to  outward  appearance ; 
still  I  thought  they  did  not  eat  their  food  with  that  reUsh  they 
used  to  do.  Neither  could  I  see  that  they  went  on  any  better 
than  my  pigs  used  to  do  with  the  same  food  without  salt ;  but 
nothing  happened  till  they  had  eaten  about  halfway  down  the  tub, 
then  came  the  grand  secret. 

I  fed  as  usual  at  night.  I  put  the  food  over  the  wall  into  the 
trough  ;  it  was  dusk,  and  as  I  was  not  aware  of  anything  amiss 
I  did  not  go  again  till  breakfost-time  next  morning,  and  then  to 
see  my  pigs  in  the  same  plight  that  I  had  seen  other  folks'  from 
the  same  cause  !  They  had  not  eaten  all  their  supper,  and  there 
they  were  scouring  all  up  the  walls  and  about  the  sty,  opening 
their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could,  then  champing  their  jaws 
together,  then  gaping  again,  then  champing,  which  told  me  they 
were  sick  at  stomach.  I  knew  at  once  what  was  the  cause,  and 
the  efi'ect  was  plain  enough,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  remedy 
the  evil  iu  the  quickest  and  best  way  I  could. 

As  soon  as  I  had  time  I  examined  the  potatoes  that  were  left 
in  the  tub,  and  the  place  I  had  taken  out  their  allowance  was 


filled  up  with  stufi'  in  a  liquid  state.  I  tasted  it,  likewise  put 
Bome  potatoes  in  my  mouth  and  chewed  them.  Both  were  alike 
of  a  nasty  brackish  taste,  a  good  deal  like  the  mineral  water  I 
have  fasted  either  at  Brighton  or  Malvern,  but  forget  which,  or 
like  water  that  a  lot  of  rusty  old  iron  had  lain  in  for  some  time. 
It  did  not  taste  as  salted  porridge  would,  and  it  is  fresh  in  my 
memory  to  this  moment.  I  dug  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
turned  it  over,  and  found  the  potatoes  the  same  throughout. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  if  there  had  been  no  salt  used  that 
the  i^otatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  would  have  been  more 
moist  than  at  the  top,  after  standing  so  long  ;  and  my  humble 
opinion  is,  that  the  salt  put  on  the  top  when  the  tub  was  full, 
gradually  settled  down  with  the  moisture  that  the  potatoes  con- 
tained, and  took  the  second  lot  of  salt  with  it  about  C  inches 
lower  than  where  it  was  put,  and  that,  with  the  next  lot  of  salt 
and  the  moisture  from  the  potatoes,  had  formed  brine  enough  to 
well  saturate  the  potatoes  for  about  18  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tub.  I  am  satisfied  that  brine  either  from  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  is  injurious,  if  not  poieon,  to  pigs,  and  it 
is  probable  that  if  my  pigs  had  been  strong  stores  just  brought 
in  from  where  they  had  not  been  half  fed,  and  eaten  eagerly,  as 
they  would  have  done,  to  their  fill,  it  would  have  killed  them 
outright.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  salt  acts  quite  difi'erently 
when  used  in  difl'erent  ways,  and  why,  I  will  leave  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  determine. 

How  for  Mr.  Pearson's  question,  why  I  think  salt  is  not  good 
for  a  pig,  if  it  d®es  him  no  particular  harm ;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pig  to  eat  or  lick  salt  with 
his  own  free  will  like  sheep  or  cattle,  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Between  the  years  1845  and  1855  I  lived  for 
five  years  near  some  saltworks  in  "Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
premises  there  had  been  some  new  buildings  ]nit  up,  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  the  face  of  the  bricks  for  2  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground  would  be  iucrusted  all  over  and  quite  white  with  salt. 
Whenever  the  sheep  or  cattle  came  into  the  Seld  adjoining 
these  walls  they  would  at  once  begin  licking  this  salt  off,  and 
although  we  had  iu  general  from  fifteen  to  fifty  pigs  that  were  at 
liberty  to  do  the  same,  I  never  saw  one  do  it.  Again  :  The 
canal  came  through,  our  fields,  and  at  the  locks  the  salt-boats  would 
often  stop  and  put  out  lots  of  salt  to  alter  the  arrangement  of 
their  cargo,  and  to  stow  away  the  fresh  meat  for  their  voyage ; 
consequently,  there  were  often  lots  of  salt  strewed  on  the 
large  stones  that  were  round  the  locks,  and  I  have  seen  the 
sheep  and  cattle  go  and  lick  all  the  salt  up  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  washed  off;  but  the  pigs  had  the  run  of  the  same  fields, 
and  I  have  watched  th?ir  proceedings,  and  they  would  walk  over 
these  stones  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  salt.  I 
should  have  stated,  that  the  pigs  would  rub  themselves  against  the 
above-mentioned  wall  without  notice  of  the  salt,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  pigs,  dogs,  poultry,  and  ferrets  will  thrive  without 
salt. — WOHCESTEE. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Black  Bantams'  Combs  {J.  X.)-— There  is  no  fixed  coml)  for  a  Black 
Bantam.  It  may  be  double,  or  single,  or  cupped.  The  latter  would  be  no 
prool  of  impurity,  because  wherever  there  are  sincle  there  will  sometimes 
be  cupped  combs.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  Sebrights  to  show  all 
Borts  of  combs.  AVe  have  seen  them  bo  curious  as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  look 
more  like  a  thing  made  in  sport  tban  a  production  of  Nature.  A  cupped- 
comb  is  not  desirable,  nor  would  the  possessor  of  it  be  likely  to  be  a  prize- 
laker. 

Brahma  Pootras,— "We  are  informed  that  letter.'?  directed  to  Mr.  Har- 
fjreaves,  Bacup,  Lancashire,  have  been  returned  from  the  dead-letter  office. 

Covering  Beh-hives  (il/r. /.  i^e?/?*).— Covering  them  v/ith  stable  litter, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Payne  in  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  ^M.iny,"  Js  an  ex- 
periment which  we  have  never  tried,  but  we  should  s:xy,  Keep  them  covered 
until  the  nights  cease  to  he  cold,  or  until  the  bee.s  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  set  the  cold  at  defiance. 

Ventilation — Wintering  Bees  in  Glass  Hives  (E,  TF.).— If  you  will 
rcperuse  my  communication  in  pages  159  and  IG'.i,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
suthciently  explicit.  My  mode  of  ventilation  if,  however,  inapplicable  to 
bLir-and-sfide  hives.  Perliaps  the  best  plan  with  the^e  hives  would  be  to 
draw  out  one  or  two  slides  on  each  side,  and  cover  the  apertures  with 
perforated  zinc.  I  never  attempt  to  winter  bees  in  glass  hives,  but  always 
thift  them  in  the  autumn  into  wooden  boxes.  The  late  Dr.  Bevan  infoimed 
me  that  he  once  succeeded  in  keep'nf:  bees  alive  through  the  winter  in  a 
unicomb-hive,  which  was  placed  in  his  drawing-room,  and  well  protected 
by  woollen  wrappers.— A  Devonsuibf.  BKE-KEEPEr.. 

"Work  on  B^es  {An  Old-fashioned  Brc-keepcr).— If  jo\i  will  send  to  our 
office  five  postage  stamps,  with  your  direction,  and  orderinc:  "  Bee-keep- 
ing," you  will  have  it  free  by  post,  and  it  contains  what  you  require. 

Loss  OF  Uair  on  Dogs  (A".  C). — Your  hairless  two-year-old  Toy  Ter- 
rier, descended  from  a  blue  tan  gr.indsire  similarly  bare,  probably  never 
will  have  any  hair.  The  ointment  we  mentioned  last  week  M'ould  not  in- 
jure your  dog,  just  enough  to  grease  the  surface  being  used  at  a  tiuie  ;  but 
we  cnn  liold  out  no  hope  of  its  producing  a  crop  of  hair. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
Wkatbkr  near  London  in  1862, 


Sir  J.  E.  Smith  died,  1828.     B. 
PuiNCKPs  Louisa  houn,  1S48. 
White  PDpIar  riowera. 
Sun's  dpclin.  0°  14'  b. 
JelhroTull  died.  1740. 
5  Sunday  in  Lknt. 
Frankenius  died,  IGal.    B. 
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Mkteoholoot  op  thk  Wkvk. — \t  Chiswick,  from  obsprvations  during  the  last  thirty-pix  yearB,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  !ire  50  9^  and  33.9^  respectively.  The 'greatest  heat,  G7=.  occurred  on  the  19th  and  20th,  in  1836;  and  the  lowest 
cold,  17*,  on  the  20th,  in  1845.    During  the  period  156  days  were  line,  and  on  96  rain  fell. 


THE  PEOGEESS  OF  FLOWEK-GAEDENING. 

FTEE  searching 
througli  many  gar- 
denini;  periodicals 
I  find  that  we  have 
arrived  at  our 
present  system  of 
massing  flowers 
by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees. 
i  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  and  be- 
ginning of  the 
present  century, 
to  judge  from  a 
report  that  I  once 
saw  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  ilo- 
rists'  flowers  that 
were  then  held 
in  nearly  every  parish  around  cities  and  towns,  such 
flowers  must  have  been  in  high  repute.  It  appears  that 
they  were  not  onl}'  cultivated  for  exhibition,  but  also  for 
planting  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower  garden. 

I  can  well  recollect  the  fine  display  that  I  have  seen 
many  }'ears  ago,  when  the  beds  were  filled  with  Crocuses, 
Anemones,  Hepaticas,  Auriculas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Cowslips,  Eanunculuses,  Narcissi,  Ixias,  Gladioli,  Poly- 
anthuses, Carnations,  Pinks.  Lilies,  Double  Rockets,  &c. 
Herbaceous  plants  were  also  of  some  service  to  give 
variety  to  the  beds  and  borders,  and  when  annuals  were 
introduced,  more  especially  the  sorts  sent  home  by 
Douglas,  they  combined  to  produce  a  pleasing  but  tran- 
sitory efTect. 

Abercrombie,  Nicol,  and  other  practical  gardeners  of 
their  time,  seem  by  their  writings  to  have  had  no  distinct 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  arranging  flowers  in  flower  gar- 
dens. However.  Nicol  in  his  "  Gardeners'  Kalendnr," 
published  in  1810,  gives  the  following  instructions  on  the 
formation  of  gardens — "  A  variety  of  forms  may  be  in- 
dulged in  without  incurring  censure,  provided  the  figures 
be  graceful,  and  not  in  any  one  place  too  complicated. 
An  oval  is  a  figure  that  generally  pleases,  on  account  of 
the  continuity  of  its  outlines.  Next,  if  extensive,  a  circle. 
Next,  perhaps,  a  segment  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  or  the 
larger  segment  of  an  oval.  But  hearts,  diamonds,  tri- 
angles, or  squares,  if  small,  seldom  please.  A  simple 
parallelogram,  divided  into  beds  running  lengthwise,  or 
the  larger  segment  of  an  oval,  with  beds  running  parallel 
to  its  outer  margin,  will  also  please." 

The  following  observations  made  by  a  lady,  authoress 
of  the  "  Florists'  Manual,"  published  in  180G,  are  the 
first  indications  that  I  have  found  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  as  they  attest,  to  my  apprehension,  the  first  ap- 
proach to  a  correct  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers. 
"  In  the  formation  of  that  assemblage  of  flowers  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  of  the  mingled  flower 
garden,  it  is  essential  that  the  separate  parts  should,  in 
Ho.  103.— Vol.  IV..  New  Sebies. 


their  appearance,  constitute  a  whole,  and  this  appearance 
is  not  iucompatable  with  any  form  into  which  the  ground 
may  be  thrown,  if  attention  be  given  to  the  manner  of 
planting.  In  some  gardens  this  appearance  of  a  whole 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  injudicious  taste  of  setting 
apart  distinct  borders  for  Pinks,  Hepaticas,  Primulas,  or 
any  other  favourite  kinds  of  flowers;  also  for  different 
species  of  bulbs,  as  Anemones,  Eanunculuses,  Hyacinths, 
(fee,  these  distinct  borders,  although  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, break  the  whole,  that  should  always  be  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  mingled  flower  garden,  as  single  beds 
containing  one  species  only  form  a  blank  before  that 
species  produces  its  flowers,  and  a  mass  of  decaying 
leaves  when  the  glow  of  their  petals  is  no  more.  The 
reverse  of  this  mode  of  planting  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  mingled  flower  garden,  in  each  border  of 
which  there  should  be  at  least  two  of  every  species,  but 
the  precise  number  must  be  regulated  by  the  force  of 
colour  displayed  by  the  plants,  and  the  size  and  relative 
positions  of  the  borders.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  to  whatever  view  the  garden  presents  itself, 
the  eye  should  not  be  checked  by  the  failure  in  any  part 
of  it,  of  the  prevalent  colours  of  the  season." 

I  think  Mr.  Hogg,  who  was  master  of  an  academy  at 
Paddington,  Middlesex,  was  tlie  first  writer  to  give  us 
some    ideas    on   the    arrangement   of  colours.       In    his 
"  Treatise  on  Flowers,"  published  in  1812,  he  says — "  We 
are  apt  to  ridicule  the  Dvitcbman,  as  well  as  the  imitators 
of  him  here  at  home,  who  divide  their  gardens  into  small 
beds  or  compartments,  planting  each  with  separate  and 
distinct  flowers.  We  ridicule  the  plan  because  it  exhibits 
too  great  a  sameness  and  formality,  like  unto  the  nosegay 
that  is  composed  of  one  sort  of  flowers   only  ;  however 
sweet  and  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  lose  the  power  to 
please,  because  they  want  variety.  It  must.undoubtedl}', 
be  acknowledged   that   a    parterre,  no   matter  in  what, 
form,  whether  circular  or  square,   elliptical  or  oblong, 
when  all  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  in   it,  like  the 
flowers  of  a  tastefully  arranged  bouquet,  are  variously 
disposed  in  neat  and  regulated  order,  according  to  their 
height  and  colour,  is  a  delightful  spectacle,  and  worthy 
of  general  imitation.     Yet,  still,  in  some  particular  cases, 
I  am  disposed  to  copy  the  Dutchman,  and  I  would  have 
my  bed  of  Hyacinths  distinct,  mj'  Tulips  distinct,   my 
Anemones,  my  Eanunculuses,  my  Pinks,  my  Carnations, 
distinct,  and  even  my  beds  of  Hollyhocks,  double  blue 
Violets,  and  dwarf  Larkspurs,  distinct,  to  say  nothing  of 
hedgerows  of  different  sorts  of  Eoses.     Independent  of 
the  less  trouble  you  have  in  cultivating  them  when  kept 
separate,  you  have  beauty  in  masses,  and  you  have  like- 
wise their  fragrance  and  perfume  so  concentrated,  that 
they  are  not  lost  in  air,  but  powerfully  inhaled  when  you 
approach   them.      Mrs.    Siddons,    the  celebrated   tragic 
actress,   is  a    great  admirer  of  this  mode    of  planting, 
and  fond  of  contemplating  their  beauty  in  masses.     She 
adopted  this  style  of  gardening  at  her  late  residence  on 
the  Harrow  Eoad.     Her  favourite  flower  was  the  Viola 
amrena,  the  common  purple  Heartsease,  and  this  she  set 
with  unsparing  profusion  all  around  her  garden." 
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I  also  think  that  the  taste  displayed  by  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  evergreens,  to  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to 
her  suburban  villa  during  the  winter  monihs,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  was  planted  with  Box  trees,  Fir,  Privet,  Phillyrea, 
Arbor  Vita-,  Holly,  Cypress,  the  Red  Cedar,  Laurel,  Irish  Ivy, 
Bay  trees,  Laurus'.inus,  Arbutus,  Spurge  Laurel,  &c.  After  the 
display  of  flowers  was  over,  it  was,  no  dovibt,  viewed  with  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  as  giving  rise  to  a  pleasing  association  of 
ideas,  in  beholding  their  green  verdure  at  a  time  when  deciduous 
trees  were  stripped  bare. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  descriptive  notice  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Misses  Garnier,  at  Wickham,  near  Fareham,  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Magazine  "  cf  May,  1834,  tells  us  that  the  bold  masses  of  bril- 
liant-coloured flowers  and  the  succession  of  masses  of  flowers, 
with  their  intervening  glades  of  turf,  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  till  the  colours  were  almost  lost  in  the  boundary  planta- 
tion, produced  a  landscape  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  When 
we  look  closely  into  the  ground-plan  of  that  garden,  and  examine 
the  deta  ils,  we  find  thut  beauty  in  masses  is  the  predominant 
feature,  combined  with  a  smaller  portion  of  the  mixed  system. 
There  are  beds  of  herbaceous  plants  distinct ;  Perpetual  Koses 
distinct ;  Roses  edged  with  Pansies  ;  Potentillas  and  Calceolarias 
edged  with  Viola  cornuta  ;  Hollyhocks  edged  with  China  Roses  ; 
beds  of  Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  and  Verbena  chamtedrifolia  ;  a  col- 
lection of  Phloxes  ;  Fuchsia  carnca  edged  with  Lobeha  triquetra  ; 
Lupines,  Hydrangeas,  Petunias,  Mimulus,  and  Pa^onies  distinct. 
We  also  find  that  there  were  only  Verbenas  crhaniiEdrifolia,  pul- 
ohella,  Lamberti,  Aubletia,  and  venosa,  and  Geraniums  san- 
guineum,  Lancastriense,  sibiricum,  and  Wallichianum,  which 
are  very  old  and  inconspicuous  sorts  when  compared  with  the 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  sorts  now  in  peneral  cultivation. 
We  are  directed  by  Mr.  Loudon  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke;  to  Mrs.  Corrie,  near  Birmingham  ;  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Phillips,  near  Cheadle  ;  to  Lady  Broughton,  near  Chester  ;  and 
to  Mrs.  Starkey,  at  Bowness,  as  the  most  distinguished  places 
where  the  beds  were  most  judiciously  ))lauted,  and  the  order  and 
keeping  of  the  whole  were  of  the  very  highest  and  most  refined 
description. 

Hay,  "  Da  Colours,"  tells  us  that  all  know  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  notes  in  a  melody  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  proved 
also  by  the  natural  jhilosopherto  depend  on  certain  phenomena 
in  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  deviated  from  without  giving 
offence  to  the  ear :  therefore  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  con- 
sidered absolutely  requisite  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate 
that  pleasing  art.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  regard  to  colour- 
ing ;  for  it  does  not  matter  under  what  circumstances  a  variety 
of  colours  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  if  they  be  harmoniously  ar- 
janged  the  efi'ect  will  be  as  agreeable  to  that  organ  as  harmonious 
music  is  to  the  ear,  but  if  not  ro  arranged,  the  effect  on  the  eye 
must  be  unpleasant,  and  the  more  cultivated  the  mind  of  the 
individual  the  more  annoying  will  such  discordance  be. 

On  the  harmony  of  colours  he  says,  "  If  we  look  steadily  for  a 
considerable  time  upon  a  spot  of  any  given  colour  placed  on  a 
white  or  black  ground,  it  will  appear  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
another  colour;  and  this  colour  will  uniformly  be  found  to  be 
that  which  makes  up  the  triad,  for  if  the  spot  be  red  the  border 
will  be  green,  which  is  composed  of  blue  and  yellow ;  if  blue  the 
border  will  be  orange,  composed  of  yellow  and  red ;  if  yellow 
the  border  will  be  purple,  making  in  all  cases  a  triuuity  of  the 
three  primary  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  three  sin. pie 
or  homogenous  colours,  of  which  all  others  are  compounds. 
This  analogy  will  help  to  show  tliat  the  laws  which  govern 
colour  are  as  irrefragable,  and  at  the  same  time  as  practically 
necessary  to  the  colourist  in  art,  manufacture,  or  decoration,  and, 
I  would  add,  to  the  gardener,  as  those  which  govern  sound  are 
to  the  musician."  Also,  froui  the  combination  of  the  primary 
colours  the  secondary  arise,  and  are  orange,  which  is  composed 
of  yellow  and  red  in  the  proportion  of  3  and  5  ;  purple,  which 
is  composed  of  yellow  and  blue  in  the  proportion  of  5  and  8 ; 
and  green,  composed  of  yellow  and  blue  in  the  proportion  of 
3  and  8. 

Contrasting  Colours.— YeWow,  its  contrasting  colour  is  purple; 
orange,  its  contrasting  colour  is  blue.  Orange  is  the  extreme 
point  of  warmth  in  colouring,  as  blue  is  of  coldness.  Red,  its 
contrasting  colour  is  green.  Red  is  decidedly  a  warm  colour. 
Purple  is  rather  a  cool  colour,  and  very  retu-iiig  in  effect.  Blue 
is  the  only  absolutely  cool  colour  ;  the  contrasting  colour  to 
blue  is  the  seoondai-y  orange.  Each  of  these  colours  is  capable 
of  forming  a  key  for  an  arrangement  to  which  all  the  other 
eolotirs  must  refer  subordinately.     This  reference  and  subordi- 


nation to  one  particular  colour,  as  is  the  ease  in  regard  to  the 
key-note  in  musical  composition,  gives  a  character  to  the  whole. 
The  succession  of  colours  in  the  key  are  yellow,  orange,  red, 
purple,  blue,  neutral,  green.  The  diagrams  given  are  also 
worthy  of  particular  notice  as  showing  a  series  of  hues  for  each 
of  the  primaries. 

The  true  knowledge  of  colour  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  theory ; 
some  people  have  a  false  taste,  some  a  false  perception,  which  is 
otherwise  culled  "  colour-blindness."  A  true  perception  is  a 
natural  gift,  like  an  ear  for  music,  and  it  may  be  cultivated,  but 
cannot  be  acquired.  To  attempt  to  find  the  reasons  why  one 
colour  harmonises  with  another  is  futile  until  we  have  obtained 
a  fuU  empirical  generalisation. 

The  last  and  best  work  on  colours  is  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
published  in  1858.  The  following  paragraph  is  valuable  as  a 
guide  in  our  arrangement  of  colours  in  the  flower  garden : — 
"  Colours  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  different  degrees.  1st,  The 
strongest  opposition  is  by  positive  contrast  where  tlie  colours 
are  of  different  hues  and  natures — as  black  and  white,  blue  and 
orange,  scarlet  and  blue,  &c.  Of  these  Mr.  Field  says,  '  The  only 
two  contrasting  colours  which  are  of  equal  powers  are  black 
and  white,  orange  and  blue  ;  and  all  other  contrasts  are  perfect 
only  when  one  of  the  antagonistic  colours  predominates.  2nd, 
Opposition  or  contrast  of  warm  and  cold  coloiu-s ;  among  the 
former  of  which  are  red,  yellow,  orange,  brown,  red-purple,  &c.  j 
among  the  latter  blue,  grey,  green,  purple,  white,  blue-black,  &c. 
3rd,  Opposition  or  contrast  of  dark  and  light  colours,  or  op- 
position of  tones,  as  where  the  colours  are  tones  of  the  same  hue, 
one  stronger  than  the  other — as  dark  and  light  yellow.  41  h.  Oppo- 
sition or  contrast  of  accidental  colours  is  where  a  colour  and  its 
accidental  companion  are  opposed  to  each  other — as  red  and 
green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  purple.'  " 

From  the  attention  that  is  now  given  to  ornamentation  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  to  a  general  diffusion  of  taste  among 
all  classes,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  the  whimsical  combination 
and  the  indiscriminate  and  incongruous  misture  of  colours,  as  at 
present  very  generally  adopted  in  flower  gardens,  superseded 
by  arrangements  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of 
taste.  From  the  innumerable  varieties  of  seedlings  that  are  yearly 
raised  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  we  can  select  the  most 
suitable  colours,  and  blend,  shade,  or  contrast  them  as  our  taste 
becomes  more  cultivated.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  when 
arianging  tlie  colours  in  the  flower  garden  that  red  and  blue, 
which  if  mixed  would  form  purple,  become  at  a  distance  some- 
how fused  by  the  eye  into  that  colour,  and  that  yellow  placed 
next  to  red  produces  upon  the  retina  the  effect  of  an  orange  hue. 
But  blue  and  yellow  in  juxtaposition  do  not  produce  green,  or, 
if  at  all,  to  much  less  extent  than  the  analogous  secondary 
colours.  Green  has  another  peculiarity — that  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  same  quantity  of  other 
colours,  and,  consequently,  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  will 
brighten-up  a  design.  W.  Keaitb. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  APRICOT  TKEES. 

In  your  No.  101  I  felt  much  interested  when  I  read  the 
above  heading,  and  I  at  once  read  through  the  three  columns 
written  by  Mr.  Robson.  I  quite  hoped  to  have  found  some 
new  method  of  insuring  a  crop  of  Ai^ricots ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  found  what  I  wished  for.  Still  Mr.  Robson  is  voluminous, 
and  tello  us  that  he  believes  the  native  country  of  the  Apricot 
to  be  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  that  the  Apricot 
attains  the  proportions  of  a  fair-sized  timber  tree  in  Armenia 
(well,  well,  this  is  surely  not  far  from  the  southern  shores  of  the 
said  sea)  ;  that  the  air  of  high  regions  is  good  for  the  Apricot ; 
and  that  we  have  no  mode  of  imitating  this  highly  rarefied  air ; 
that  the  cause  of  our  want  of  success  is  thus  revet. led ;  that 
"  soil  has  no  little  influence  over  success  ;"  that  he  is  not  quite 
certain  he  is  right  in  supposing  some  of  the  old  sorts  are  worn 
out,  such  as  the  Moorpark  and  the  Peach  Apricot,  i^erhaps  the 
oldest  of  all  except  the  "  Kill-John  "  of  Africa  (the  Red  Mas- 
culine). 

Now,  all  this  is  interesting,  I  daresay,  to  many  of  your  readers ; 
but  I  confess  I  looked  for  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  "  manage- 
ment ''  of  Apricot  trees,  and  also  a  full  account  of  the  districts 
in  England  where  the  Apricot  tree  is  found  trained  against 
almost  every  cottage,  helping  to  pay  the  rent ;  as  Mr.  Robson 
is,  of  course,  a  travelled  man,  for  no  writer  on  gardening  should 
be  a  stay-at-home,  I  repeat  I  expected  this  from  him. 


March  17,  18G3.  ] 
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As  to  the  soils  which  Api'ioot  frees  seem  to  flourish  in,  they 
vary  to  a  groat  extent.  In  Oxfordshire,  where  fliey  are  far 
excellence  tlio  cottager's  tree,  I  think  tlie  district  in  which  they 
are  so  numerous  is  oolilie.  In  Nottinghamshire,  around  Not- 
tingham, 1  am  inclined  to  think  tho  soil  is  a  stiff  alhivinl  loam, 
but  Mr.  Pearson  will  tell  us.  In  Sufl'olk,  more  particularly 
around  I5ury  St.  Edmunds,  the  surface  is  light,  the  subsoil 
mostly  chalk  ;  yet  here  Apricot  trees  tlourish  and  boar  abun- 
dance of  fine  fruit  when  trained  against  walls  with  south  or 
BOuth-eastern  aspects.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  you  may  hear  tlie  gardeners  say, 
"  It  is  of  no  use  to  plant  Pcacli  trees  here,  they  will  not  grow ; 
but  Apricot  trees,  as  you  may  see,  do  well ;"  the  soil  of  such 
gardens  being  a  clirk- coloured  mould,  very  light  and  friable  on 
the  surface,  and  chalk  and  Hints  below. 

Well,  as  Mr.  liobson  has  written  sixteen  long  paragraphs 
about  Apiicot  trees,  and  has  omitted  to  tell  us  many  things,  I 
will  humbly  attempt  to  give  your  readers  a  few  hiuts  taken  from 
my  own  observation. 

1.  Wliile  Apricots  against  walls  are  in  bloom,  and  the  weather 
clear  and  sunny  with  sharp  frosts  at  night,  cover  the  trees  every 
night  with  straw  mats,  or  canTas,  or  some  material  capable  of 
resisting  frost  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  weather  be  dry  the 
blossoms  will  take  no  harm,  even  if  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  bo  as  low  as  27°.  At  9  a.m.  remove  every 
covering,  and  never  fail  in  doing  so. 

2.  Never  place  any  covering  over  the  trees  either  by  night  or 
day  if  the  weather  be  mild.  Avoid  all  brandies  of  evergreens 
as  "  protectors."  If  too  thin,  they  are  of  no  use  ;  and  if  too 
thick,  they  will  create  stagnant  air  and  destroy  the  blossoms. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  about  the  size  of  small  horse 
beans,  they  are,  if  possible,  more  liable  to  injury  from  frost  than 
the  blossoms,  and  must  be  protected  on  frosty  nights,  but  not 
in  mild  weather. 

And  now  allow  me  to  say  why  I  have  given  the  above  hints. 
For  twelve  years  I  have  cultivated  Apricots  in  orchard-houses, 
and  till  last  year  my  principal  trouble  has  been  the  thinning 
of  the  fruit.  During  this  period  I  have  always  observed  the 
anthers  disinclined  to  shed  their  pollen  unless  the  weather  was 
bright  vpith  a  cold  dry  wind,  our  usual  spring  weather,  thus 
showing  that  moist  stagnant  air  was  unfavourable  to  their  per- 
forming their  olHce.  I  particularly  observed  this  last  spnng  ;  the 
pollen  was  never  dry  and  dusty  as  it  should  be,  but  remained 
on  the  anthers  in  almost  a  glutinous  state.  My  Apricot  trees 
in  my  orchard-house  have  been  iu  bloom  for  more  than  a  week, 
but  till  tho  1th  inst.  tho  anthers  did  not  open  kindly.  The 
bright  «un  and  drying  wind  of  yesterday  (the  5th),  however, 
settled  the  matter,  and  the  pollen  flew  off  in  little  clouds  of 
yellow  dust — a  sure  sign  that  Nature  was  fulfilling  her  office. 
My  orohard-house,  in  which  the  Apricot  trees  stand,  has  been 
open  night  and  day  in  spite  of  slight  frosts  for  the  last  fortnight. 
Mr.  Robson  "  has  but  little  hopes  "  of  the  Apricot  as  a  house 
fruit.  He  saw  it  in  1829,  and  "  that  was  a  failure  ;"  let  him 
come  here  and  see  what  a  decent  amount  of  intelligence  and 
attention  to  the  laws  of  Nature  can  do.  My  trees,  with  their 
roots  "  cramped-up  "  in  pots,  are  as  sturdy  as  oaks  ;  and  some 
of  them,  now  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  have  thick  stems 
and  sturdy  heads,  with  short,  well-ripened  shoots  literally  covered 
with  blossoms.  Apricot  trees  planted  out  in  orchard-houses  do 
not  come  i;ito  bearing  so  quickly  as  potted  trees.  They  are  apt 
to  grow  too  freely  for  some  years  j  but  I  have  some  that  are 
now  eight  or  ten  years  old  that  bear  profusely.  In  pots  trees 
only  9  inches  high  will  give  fruit,  and  when  pinehed-in  they  are 
beautiful  miniature  trees. 

Lord  Elgin,  just  after  his  return  from  Japan,  happened  to 
pay  me  a  visit  when  these  little  Apricot  and  Peach  trees  in  six- 
inch  pots  were  in  full  bloom.  He  at  once  said,  "  Why,  how 
did  you  manage  to  import  them  in  such  good  order  from  such  a 
distance  asChinaor  Japan,  where,  only,  I  have  seen  such  trees  ?" 
I  soon  made  him  aware  that  they  were  of  home  manufacture. 
No  Apricot  from  a  wall  can  be  compared  to  tho  same  fruit  from 
an  orchard-house.  In  the  town  gardens  at  Cheltenham  I  have 
seen  Moorpark  Apricots,  from  a  standard,  of  very  good  quality ; 
but  waiting  for  a  crop  year  after  year  is  disheartening,  hopeless 
work.  Here,  in  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  I  had  at  one  time  a  standard 
Breda  Apricot  growing  :  its  branches  spread  over  many  square 
yards  of  ground,  and  its  trunk  was  several  feet  in  girih.  An  Apple 
tree  of  the  same  size  would  have  borne  twenty  or  more  bushels 
of  Apples.  Well,  once  in  seven  years  it  gave  a  crop  of  several 
buabele,  which,  if  the  summer  were  very  warm,  would  ripen  so 


as  to  bo  fit  for  a  schoolboy  to  eat.  In  tho  intermediate  years 
a  few  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  it;  and  so,  tired  of  the 
tree,  I  cut  it  down. 

As  to  planting  an  Apricot  tree  against  a  north  wall  with  the 
hope  of  eating  riiic  fruit  from  it,  you  might  as  well  expect  ripe 
Pii'o  Apples  from  the  open  air  in  Kent.  There  is  no  wearing- 
out  of  old  sorts  of  Apricots.  The  Peach  Apricot,  the  finest  and 
oldest  sort  cultivated  in  France,  is  now  planted  there  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  ;  and,  as  I  learned  from  a  Frenoh  orehardist 
from  the  south,  thousands  of  trees  are  planted  annually  to  supply 
the  markets,  not  as  standards  as  formerly,  but  as  "cordons" 
or  close  jiyramids,  the  shoots  being  pinched-in  in  summer. 

Mr.  Robson  recently  has  had  a  fling  at  orchard-houses,  I  may 
say  as  usual.  Now,  unlike-  your  amusing  and  instructive  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Fish,  I  firmly  believe  he  has  never  tried  to  manage 
an  orchard-house.  If  ho  has,  and  has  failed — well,  the  less  he 
says  about  them  the  better.  Let  him  come  here  and  see,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  in-sense  him,  as  Paddy  says,  as  to  the  manage- 
ment and  advantages  of  orchard-houses. — Tiiot.  Rivees. 


THE  ROYAL  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
KENSINGTON   GARDEN. 

Il  is  impossible  to  please  every  one,  and  this  is  more  especially 
true  in  matters  of  taste,  such  as  ornamental  gardening  is.  No 
work  of  man's  hands  is  perfect — there  is  none  suoh  in  which 
some  fault  cannot  be  found.  No  sooner  is  a  work  completed 
than  suggestion  after  suggestion  is  offered  as  to  how  it  may  be 
improved.  Where  improvement  is  really  the  object  in  view 
these  suggestions  are  not  only  welcome  but  oftent.mes  valuable, 
yet  too  often  they  are  made  with  merely  the  desire  of  gratifying 
individual  crotchets  ;  and  of  both  classes  of  suggestions  this 
Society  has  had  a  full  share.  Some  critics,  regardless  of  cost, 
would  have  the  Society's  new  garden  gay  with  flowering  plants 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  others,  without  reference  to  time, 
would  have  the  garden  planted  with  stately  trees  and  luxuriant 
shrubs ;  and  a  third  party  would  direct  the  funds  of  tho  Society 
to  objects  purely  usclul.     All  are  right  to  a  certain  extent. 

Tho  purpose  for  which  this  Society  was  originaHy  instituted 
was  "  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful."  This  should  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
for  it  is  a  great  point  for  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  have  a 
settled  object;  and  the  attainment  of  that,  if  steadily  pursued, 
if  not  easy  is  at  least  probable. 

To  the  Kensington  garden  belongs  the  ornamental ;  to  the 
Chiswick  garden  the  useful ;  but  of  the  former  it  is  now  our 
business  to  speak.  Both  are  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Eyles,  and  with  this  twofold  care  upon  his  hands  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability  towards  both. 

Of  tho  Kensington  garden,  to  which  wc  now  restrict  our  notes, 
it  was  stated  at  tlie  annual  meeting,  that  in  the  previous  season 
much  had  been  done  to  render  the  gardens  attractive  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  the  members  and  their  friends  could  not 
enjoy  the  attractions  which  were  jiresented ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  garden  should  be  rendered  even 
more  attractive  in  winter  than  hitherto.  Between  these  conflict- 
ing desires  a  happy  compromise  has  been  made ;  and  without 
going  to  an  enormous  expense,  the  gardens  have  been  rendered 
gay,  whilst  much  of  that  flatness  and  deficiency  in  trees  and 
shrubs  which  they  hitherto  presented  have,  by  judicious  plant- 
ing, been  removed. 

At  this  season  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  tempt 
any  but  the  most  hardy  to  prolonged  out-door  walks,  accord- 
ingly the  display  of  flowering  plants  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
large  conservatory.  On  entering  this  and  passing  along  the 
broad  central  walk,  on  each  side  are  fine  Orange  trees  in  tubs, 
with  very  superior-flowering  Camellias  here  and  there,  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, ic,  at  the  back  ;  whilst  at  the  base  of  these  are 
ranged  rows  of  gay  Due  Tan  Thol  Tulips,  Hyacinths  of  various 
hues,  Cytisuscs,  Deutzias,  dwarf  Camellias,  Alma  and  Flower  of 
the  Day  Geraniums,  with  a  row  of  the  Isolepis  gracilis,  which 
makes  a  very  graceful  edging  to  tho  whole. 

Occupying  the  centre  of  tho  main  walk  is  a  very  gay  polygon 
bed,  having  in  the  centre  a  fine  plant  of  Cyathea  medullaris  sur- 
rounded with  Lycopod  ;  then  comes  a  band  of  white  Hyacinths, 
then  one  of  blue,  and  nearer  the  edge  a  brdliant  band  of  red  Van 
Thol,  the  whole  being  bordered  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium 
with  Lycopod  interspersed.  Although  this  bed  was  striking,  the 
Van  Thol  Tulips   seemed  too  powerful  for  the   other  colours 
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employed,  and  to  prevent  the  eye  resting  on  these  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  do. 

At  the  intersection  of  tlie  main  walk  with  the  cross  walk 
running  to  the  south  doorway,  are  several  fine  Camellias  gay 
with  their  white  and  rose-coloured  blooms ;  together  with  white 
Azaleas,  Kalmia  latif'olia.  Lilacs,  and  Spira>a  prunifolia,  the  double 
wliite  flowers  of  which  are  very  ornamental ;  whilst  in  front  on 
the  walks  are  bands  of  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

But  it  is  at  the  south  side  tliat  the  conservatory  presents  its 
gayest  aspect,  for  there  tlie  whole  of  the  flower-baskets,  or 
brackets,  which  are  placed  at  intervals  along  that  side  of  the 
.house  for  a  length  of  SO  or  90  yards,  are  filled  with  Hyacinths, 
Julips,  and  other  early  spring  flowers,  arranged  on  a  conical 
.  clsvation  with  excellent  taste.  The  whole,  especially  when 
viewed  from  one  end,  afl^ords  a  most  striking  and  brilliant 
scene,  and  such  a  glow  of  colour  as  probably  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  met  with  at  tlie  present  season.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
walk  is  likewise  made  gay  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flower- 
ing plants  ranged  througliout  its  length  in  front  of  the  shrubs. 

On  entering  the  door  at  the  west  end,  the  first  basket  we  cnme 
to  is,  like  all  the  others  of  which  we  shall  speak,  edged  with 
Lycopod  ;  n^st  to  this  is  a  band  of  Voltaire  Hyacinth,  blush; 
Ihen  a  band  of  Diebitz  Sabalkansky,  and  another  red  kind; 
next  a  pale  blue  sort ;  and  the  centre  is  filled  with  Diolytra 
spectablis  and  Azalea  amcona. 

The  second  basket  had  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Chinese  Primula 
alternately  ;  then  came  a  band  of  pale  blue  Hyacinths  ;  next  to 
•  this  a  band  of  double  rose,  and  the  centre  was  filled  up  with 
plants  for  foliage  and  two  tree  Mignonettes. 

The  third  had  Lily  of  the  Valley,  then  red  Van  Thol,  mixed 
blue  and  white  Hyacinths,  the  centre  being  filled  with  a  Rhodo- 
dendron and  tree  Mignonettes.  The  appearance  of  this  was 
rather  formal  and  not  altogether  pleasing. 

The  fourth  consisted  of  yellow  Due  Van  Thol    and   white 

■  Hyacinths  alternately  ;  double  blue  Hyacinths  formed  the  next 

bund,   within   which  was   a  band  of  double  white,  the  centre 

being   occupied   by   a   deep   rose    Azalea    and   two    plants   of 

Hichardia  a;thiopica. 

The  fifth  basket  had  a  band  of  blue  and  white  Crocus  in 
front ;  next  to  this  yellow  Van  Thols  ;  then  white  Hyacinths, 
with  an  Azalea  and  tree  Mignonettes  in  the  centre.  This  had 
Ibeen  a  very  nice  basket,  but  was  past  its  best  when  we  saw  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  state  particularly  how  the  remaining 
haskets  were  filled — the  above  will  be  suHicient  for  an  example 
of  the  system  adopted.  The  materials  employed  were  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Chinese  Primulas,  and  Crocuses  in  the  front  bands  ; 
within  those.  Hyacinths  of  various  colours  and  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips  ;  whilst  the  centres  were  filled  with  Azaleas  white  or  red, 
Dielytra  speetabilis,  or  tree  Mignonette. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  these  baskets,  we  were 
informed,  is  frequently  shifted  so  as  to  aflord,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  change  to  the  eye  of  the  frequent  visitor. 

Outside  the  conservatory  the  vases  on  the  terrace-wall  are 
ifilied  with  Crocuses,  whilst  bands  of  these  are  planted  along  the 
front,  the  arrangement  of  colours  being  a  band  of  white,  one  of 
yellow,  then  one  of  blue,  and  next  to  the  wall  of  the  conservatorv 
«  row  of  Wallflowers.  Among  the  Crocuses  were  planted  a  few 
Hyacinths;  but,  from  the  difterence  in  height,  they  did  not 
harmonise  well  together. 

On  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  conservatory  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  grounds  several  new  beds  have  been  formed,  and  these 
have  been  filled  with  Kliododendrons,  Irish  Yews,  Aucubas,  and 
other  evergreens  ;  whilst  in  some,  flowering  Thorns,  Lilacs,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs  have  been  planted.  The  panel  flower- 
beds have  been  filled  with  Tulips,  Scillas,  Muscari  botryoides, 
&3.  ;  but  as  these  are  not  yet  in  flower  we  nmst  defer  noticing 
them  till  another  occasion,  merely  remarking  that  elsewhere 
there  has  been  a  plentiful  introduction  of  shrubs  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  flower-beds. 


to  be  raised  at  Osborne  from  the  Myrtle  sprays  of  the  marriage 
bouquets  of  each  member  of  the  Royal  family.  When  Her 
Majesty  heard  of  Mr.  Veitch  being  in  attendance  with  the  bridal 
bouquet  last  Tuesday  at  Windsor  Castle,  she  graciously  directed 
a  ticket  to  be  given  to  him  for  admission  to  the  Royal  chapel  to 
witness  the  marriage  ceremony. 


The  Pbincess  op  Wales'  Bmdal  Bouquet.— This  was 
prepared  and  presented  by  Mr.  Veitc^h,  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  Enclosed  in  Honiton  lace,  and  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  were  rare  Orchid  flowers,  buds  of  white  Roses, 
sprigs  of  Myrtle,  and  the  customary  Orange  blossoms.  The 
Myrtle  sprigs  were  sent  from  Osborne  by  the  t^ueen's  special 
directions,  as  their  parent  tree  was  raised  from  a  sprig  which  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  bridal  bouquet  Mr.  Veitch  had  presented 
to  the  Princess  Royal.     Similar  trees  are  wished  by  Her  Majesty 


CLOTH  OP  GOLD  EOSE  FEOSTED. 

I  HATE  a  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  on  a  wall  with  a  south-east 
aspect,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  three  years  ago,  but  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  frost,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Roses  and 
evergreens  everywhere.  It  has  long  branches  from  5  feet  to 
8  or  9  feet  long,  without  a  shoot,  but  on  the  top  of  each  there 
are  tolerably  good  branches.  How  should  it  be  treated? — 
A  Subscriber,  South  of  Ireland. 

[For  this  season  let  the  Rose  alone,  fasten-in  all  the  strong 
shoots  to  the  wall,  and  merely  shorten  their  points  ;  prune  all 
little  short  pieces  back  to  a  bud.  If  the  plant  is  healthy  these 
pieces  at  the  top  will  bloom  well.  If  the  long  branches  are 
sickly  from  the  frost,  it  would  be  best  to  cut  the  plant  down  in 
the  autumn,  mulch  and  protect  it  in  winter,  and  allow  the  plant 
to  push  afresh.] 

DESTEOYING  THEIPS  ON  CUCUMBEE  PLANTS. 

Life  has  been  represented  as  a  constant  warfare,  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  diOiculties ;  and  certainly  the  cultivator,  whether 
the  farm  or  the  garden  be  his  sphere  of  action,  finds  it  so. 
Diseases  new  to  his  experience,  or  insect  enemies  never  before 
seen  in  numbers  sufficient  to  be  formidable,  are  constantly  at- 
tacking the  objects  of  his  care,  and  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is 
generally  incurred  before  the  best  means  of  prevention  or  cure  is 
discovered.  Even  this  Journal  would  be  still  more  interesting 
if  every  successful  struggle  were  recorded  and  the  means  which 
have  proved  effectual  plainly  described.  Let  me  have  a  word  on 
this  subject  with  your  readers. 

I  am  quite  aware  there  are  some  selfish  people  who  like  to 
obtain  information,  but  would  not  willingly  impart  it.  I  look 
upon  them  as  belonging  to  Les  Miserahles — they  are  beneath  our 
notice,  a  contemptuous  pity  is  all  they  are  entitled  to.  But  there 
are  great  numbers  of  clever  men  and  good  gardeners  who  are  afraid 
of  recording  their  experience,  because  some  stupid  fellow  is  sure 
to  say,  "  Bless  me!  has  John  Smith  only  just  discovered  that? 
Why,  that 's  as  old  as  the  hills!"  Is  any  one  less  obliged  to 
Mr.  Thomson  for  telling  us  how  new  Grapes  may  be  produced 
at  Christmas,  because  some  one  may  say  they  liave  been  so 
produced  before  ?  Or  would  Stephenson  have  been  less  anxious 
to  bring  the  locomotive  to  perfection  if  he  had  known  beforehand 
that  some  would-be  savant  would  advance  the  opinion  that  not 
only  the  steam-engine  but  the  locomotive  was  known  to  the 
ancients  ? 

Let  us  remember  that  newly-acquired  information,  though 
not  exclusively  possessed  by  us,  may  be  valuable  to  many.  I 
have  been  led  into  this  strain  of  reflection  from  having  incurred 
some  loss  and  much  trouble  by  that  troublesome  insect  the  black 
thrips.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  you  some  time  since  on  this 
subject — "  How  to  kill  the  black  thrips  on  Cucumbers,"  and  at 
that  very  time  I  was  anxiously  seeking  a  remedy,  and  for  a  long 
time  without  success.  Many  years  since  I  found  strong  tobacco- 
water  quite  efl'ectual  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Azaleas  of  moderate 
size,  the  plants  could  be  entirely  dipped  in  the  liquor.  Last 
autumn  I  had  a  house  of  Long-gun  Cucumbers,  grown  for 
experiment,  in  splendid  health  ;  some  fruit  cut  about  Christmas 
were  declared  by  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  be  the 
best  he  ever  saw  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Much  to  my  vexa- 
tion these  plants  became  much  infested  with  thrips.  I  not  only 
tried  every  ren)edy  I  could  think  of,  but  asked  every  gardener 
who  came  in  my  way  for  information.  One  said  the  best  way  was 
to  destroy  the  plants,  clean  the  house,  and  plant  again;  another 
said  he  knew  of  a  remedy,  but  it  was  a  secret.  I  knew  at  once 
he  was  a  fool ;  they  always  have  a  number  of  secrets  to  keep. 
On  all  hands  I  was  assured  the  thrips  was  very  diflicult  to  kill, 
particularly  on  Cucumbers. 

At  last  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Grifliths  &  Avis,  of  Coventry,  to 
ask  their  advice.  Their  answer  was  they  were  sure  their  tobacco- 
paper  would  kill  it.  My  reply  was,  our  house  had  been  fami- 
gi»ted  eight  times  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  men  said  the  smoke 
would  kill  them  before  killing  the  thrips.     I  received  a  letter  by 
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return  of  post,  saying  they  quite  belioved  the  moii's  statement, 
fop  no  man  could  bear  smoke  of  sullieient  density  to  kill  this 
troublesome  enemy.  Tbey  also  kindly  gave  a  list  of  iuetructions 
for  fumigAting  houses. 

First,  never  smoke  if  the  sun  shines ;  next,  choose  a  still  day. 
Never  open  or  sliut  a  door  "whilst  fumigating;  never  use  coals, 
but  light  a  handful  of  brown  paper  torn  into  shrsds,  put  it  into 
a  pot,  and  the  tobaoco-paper  also  torn  into  small  pieces  over  it, 
and  blow  at  once.  Let  the  house  and  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
be  as  dry  as  convenient.     Smoke  two  nights  in  succession. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  I  procured  a  gutta 
percha  tube,  had  a  small  brass  pipe  attached  to  one  end  of  it  to 
insert  into  the  pot  side  containing  the  tobacco,  passed  tlio  other 
end  through  a  small  hole  in  the  door,  and  there  connected  it 
with  a  bajlows.  By  this  means  the  house  was  filk-d  with  a  dense 
smoke  two  nights  in  succession,  and  I  believe  every  insec't  killed. 
The  plants  were  quite  uninjured,  and  are  fast  recovering  their 
health, — J.  B.  Pejuson,  Cidlwell,  near  Nottingham. 


THE   EOYAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY'S 

SCHEDULES    FOE  1863. 

(^Concluded  from  page  183.) 

T  now  pass  on  to  the  second  great  Show ;  and  here  one  is 
again  struck  with  the  immense  amount  of  prizes  given  to  stove 
and  orcliidaceous  plants,  for  which,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
the  plants  that  have  done  duty  at  the  previous  exhibilions  will 
agiin  make  their  appearance,  these,  with  foliaged  plants,  ab- 
sorbing £21)2  out  of  the  £  116  10s.  oS'ered  for  this  portion  of  the 
Show.  I  have  no  doubt  plantsmen  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  the  notion  of  there  being  any  doubt  expressed  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure,  and  will  tell  me  this  Vanda  cost 
£30,  and  that  Cattleya  £25,  and  this  exhibitor  would  not  sell 
his  plant  of  that  Phatenopsis  for  £100.  Very  likely;  but  this 
is  no  teat  of  the  amount  of  encouragement  flowers  ought  to 
receive.  Tulips  are  sold  at  equally  extravagant  prices,  or  at  any 
rate  quoted  ;  but  the  Society  does  not  think  of  offering  any- 
thing for  them,  and,  mad  as  Tulip-growers  are,  they  would  not 
be  so  insane  as  to  ask  that  their  prizes  should  be  measured  by 
the  quoted  value  of  their  bulbs  ;  and  on  what  principle  is  £88 
allotted  to  amateurs  in  Orchids  and  .i'25  to  nurserymen  ? 

As  to  the  expense  of  growing,  I  think  that  to  be  a  question 
which,  with  all  due  deference  to  other  authorities,  I  cannot  but 
think  has  been  over-estimated  in  the  comparison.  On  what 
grounds  have  the  Exhibition  Committee  required  new  green- 
house Azaleas  to  be  shown  in  June  ?  They  will  recollect  that 
they  begin  to  require  Azaleas  on  March  18th,  and  to  have  them 
three  months  after.  That  is  requiring  a  great  deal,  and  can  only 
be  done  by  a  constant  system  of  retarding ;  but  Azaleas  are  in 
their  glory  in  May,  and  then  is  surely  the  time  for  new  sorts  to 
be  shown  ;  for,  from  their  being  new,  there  is  every  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  exhibitor  to  get  his  plants  into  bloom  and  forward 
for  growth  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  back  until  the  third  week  in  June  a  full  month's  growth, 
and  that  the  best  in  the  year,  is  lost,  and  with  valuable  plants 
that  is  of  some  considerable  importance.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  tbey  should  not  be  shown  in  May,  and 
perhaps  it  only  requires  pointing  out  to  have  the  evil  remedied  ; 
for  1  know  that  exhibitors  of  new  Azale.is  feel  the  regulation  to 
be  injurious  to  them,  and  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  make  as 
good  a  display  of  the  new  sorts  as  can  be  done. 

Surely  the  Dracicnas  and  Cordyliues  might  very  well  have 
been  lelt  lo  take  their  place  amongst  the  fohaged  plants,  for  if 
they  be  as  ornamental  as  the  Council  seem  to  think — a  point  on 
which  I,  for  one,  beg  to  difier — an  exhibitor  would  take  verv 
good  care  to  put  them  amongst  them  ;  but  if  they  be,  as  1  think 
with  few  exceptions  they  are,  stiff  and  unmeaning,  it  would  be 
surely  better  to  put  them  out  altogether. 

The  arrangement  with  regard  to  Pelargoniums  seems  peculiar, 
nor  do  I  quite  see  on  what  principle  the  prizes  have  been 
arranged.  If  May  be  the  month  for  Azaleas,  ,Tuno  is  un- 
questionably the  month  for  this  very  familiar  and  effective 
flower ;  and  yet  no  diSerence  is  made  in  the  number  of  classes 
between  this  and  the  May  Show,  In  May,  Fancies  are  divided 
into  two  classes — for  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  Why  that 
arrangement  should  be  altered  in  June  I  cannot  quite  see,  unless 
it  be  to  allow  spotted  kinds  to  be  brought  in  ;  but  then  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  cut  off  some  of  the  prizes  for  those 


classes  wliero  money  seems  to  be  so  lavishly  given,  and  to  apply 
it  here  and  elsewhere  ? 

Tropa'olums  are  to  be  shown  in  June !  Now  I  have  grown 
some  of  these  for  years,  and  have  generally  some  good  and  largo 
plants,  and  they  are  always  in  flower  in  JIarch,  aiid  their  beauty 
quite  over  early  in  May.  Why,  then,  the  Council  should  persist 
in  placing  them  in  the  Juno  .Show  I  cannot  conceive,  especially 
as  they  found  that  last  year  tliere  were  no  exhibitors  in  the  class, 
and  never  will  be  in  June.  Just  as  they  have  done  wrong  in 
requiring  Auiaryllids  in  February,  so  here  is  an  error  in  the 
opposite  direction — but  worse,  inasmuch  as  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  object  to  get  plants  early  in  the  year,  and  every  inducement 
may  well  be  given  to  that  end  ;  but  to  require  Tropajolums  in 
June  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  other  more  showy  and 
attractive  flowers  is  surely  a  blunder  of  greater  intensity,  and 
one  would  think,  with  past  experience  before  them,  it  ought  to 
have  been  avoided. 

Calceolarias  have  been  omitted  altogether  from  the  schedule 
this  year  ;  and  this,  again,  seems  to  me  a  great  blunder.  We 
have  latterly  seen  brought  forward  a  class  of  flowers  in  which 
the  colours  "of  the  herbaceous  kinds  have  been  united  to  plants 
of  a  shrubby  character,  and  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories 
in  the  later  summer  and  early  autumn  months  have  been 
much  appreciated.  It  seems  a  strange  proceeding,  then,  after 
having  set  people  on  to  grow  these  plants,  to  ■suJdenly  put  the 
ban  on  them  altogether.  I  happened  to  be  standing  by  one  of 
the  exhibitors  of  them  last  season — a  nurseryman — and  having 
noticed  that  in  the  brief  space  of  time  that  I  was  there  he 
received  several  orders,  I  ventured  to  express  my  surprise ;  and 
he  then  informed  me  that  lie  had  received  on  that  day  alone 
more  orders  than  he  should  be  able  to  execute  for  months,  and 
I  believe  more  orders  than  any  other  plant  received  at  the  same 
Show,  and  yet  it  is  now  to  be  excluded  altogether!  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  wise  way  of  commending  the  Society  to  the 
goodwill  of  all  classes. 

May  I  not  put  in  a  plea  here  for  some  flowers  wholly  omitted 
as  well  as  the  Calceolaria  ?  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Carey  Tyso,  of 
Wollingford,  took  no  little  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  names  of  the  best  show  Ranunculuses,  as  so  considered  by 
different  growers,  and  these  lists  were  published  in  a  weekly 
contemporary,  and  from  thence  copied  into  other  gardening 
periodicals  ;  but  this  flower  is  not  one  that  the  Koyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  chooses  to  honour :  it  is  excluded  from  their 
schedules  altogether.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Pinks,  which 
are  generally  in  their  prime  about  this  time,  and  around  the 
boxes  of  which,  wheu  they  are  sent  in  for  the  Miscellaneous 
class,  there  is  always  sure  to  be  a  crowd  of  eager  visitors  and 
adfnirers.  To  have  done  these  things  after  the  strong  represen- 
tations of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  after  the  opinions  so  freely 
expressed,  of  which  some  of  its  officers  cannot  be  ignorant, 
augurs  surely  an  amount  of  perversity  one  would  hardly  expect 
to  find  in  a  public  body. 

In  making  these  strictures  on  the  Society,  I  am  in  no  way 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  find  fault.  I  wish  it  were  everything 
it  ought  to  be;  but  while  so  many  blunders  are  perpetrated, 
it  can  never  thoroughly  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  exhibitors. 
Nurserymen  especially  are  ill  treated,  "  We  get,"  writes  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  exhibitors,  "  at  the  shows  but  scant 
justice.  After  subscribing  our  money  and  making  their  shows, 
they  now  ask  us  to  help  them  by  advertisements,  and  yet  come 
into  competition  with  us  as  distributors  of  seeds."  This  is, 
I  believe,  pretty  well  the  feeling  of  the  trade  in  general,  and 
will  ultimately  lead,  if  not  altered,  to  the  end  whicii  the  same 
writer  points  out  wheu  ho  says  the  "  Society  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  trade."  It  may  come  to  this ;  and,  not- 
withstanding a  long  list  of  aristocratic  subscribers,  the  real 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  exhibitions  are  amongst  the  nurserymen. 

— AK    EilllBITOE. 


THE   HYDKOPULT. 

Wk  strongly  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
for,  which  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  say,  it  fully  cames  up 
to  this  statement  of  its  proprietors: — "It  is  a  tireanuihilator 
and  garden  engine,  simple,  effective,  and  convenient.  It  weighs 
but  8  lbs.,  and  will  throw  7  or  8  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to- 
a  distance  of  50  feet,  when  worked  by  the  power  of  one  man." 
It  throws  the  water  either  in  one  stream,  or  dispersed  in  the 
form  of  the  finest  shower  of  rain,  by  means  of  a  sprinkler  which 
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is  screwed  on  beneath  the  pistons,  and  which  can  be  fixed  when 
needed  on  the  end  of  the  jet. 

WhereTer  a  man  with  a  bucket  can  pass  there  can  the  hydro- 
pult  be  brought  into  operation  ;  so  that  narrow  walks,  and  other 
places  inaccessible  with  a  garden  barrow-engine,  are  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  approach  ot  this  very  simple  and  very  effective 
contrivance. 


PAESLEY. 

Common  as  is  tliis  kitchen-garden  plant,  and  very  often  only 
indifferently  treated,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  wliich  forms  so 
universal  an  item  in  the  daily  wants  of  the  household  of  a  family 
of  position  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  an  easy  affair  to  apologise 
to  the  kitchen  authorities  if  it  should  not  be  forthcoming  in 
early  spring,  even  after  an  unusually  severe  winter.  Such  is 
the  case  now  and  then  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant 
deserves  a  little  more  attention  than  it  frequently  receives,  in 
order  that  its  services  may  be  reckoned  on  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, if  only  to  save  the  grower  of  herbs  from  some  not-over- 
good-tempered  mistress  of  the  saucepan,  who,  in  cases  of  "  No 
Parsley !"  (may  give  vent  to  her  disappointment  in  terms  any- 
thing but  oomplmientary. 

After  a  very  severe  winter — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
1860-61 — Parsley,  as  well  as  many  otlier  things,  suffers  sadly. 
In  that  winter  many  plantations  were  wholly  destroyed  ;  and 
what  was  left  was  rendered  so  weak  that,  excepting  where  pre- 
cautious had  been  taken  to  leave  some  under  cover,  the  supply 
for  some  weeks  was  very  limited.  In  mild  winters  this  evil  is 
not  so  likely  to  happen,  but  it  sometimes  does  so  from  other 
causes.  Plants  die  off,  and  the  dearth  is  equally  great.  As  a 
means  of  preventing  these  calamities,  let  us  look  at  the  common 
practice  and  compare  it  with  that  likely  to  be  more  successful, 
and  in  fact  proved  by  experience  to  be  so. 

In  very  many  gardens  it  is  not  unusual  to  sow  rows  of  Parsley 
as  edgings  to  the  walks  bordering  other  crops.  For  instance : 
A  square  or  plot  consists  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  a 
row  of  Parsley  is  sown  as  a  boundary  between  them  and  the 
walk  or  pathway.  This  practice  is  not  only  excusable  but  highly 
to  be  recommended,  only  it  must  not,  as  is  frequenlly  the  case, 
be  done  too  often,  otherwise  the  ground  becomes  tired,  and  the 
plant  dies-off  at  the  trying  time  in  winter.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  change  the  ground  every  time  a  fresh  crop  of  Parsley 
is  BOW'U,  and  by  that  means  one  of  the  evils  will  at  least  be 
Usseued  if  not  entirely  removed  ;  as  this  change  of  soil  is  equally 
necessary  .whether  the  plant  occupy  a  single  row  or  part  of  a  bed, 
border,  or  plot,  the  practice  of  sowing  Parsley  where  it  is  most 
convenient  to  .get  at  when  wanted  will  not  bear  carrying  out 

too- il  003^. 

Wireworm  is  also  another  cause  of  Parsley  dying-off.  The 
root,  thick  and  fleshy  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  eaten  through  by 
these  pernicious  intruders  ;  the  top  withers,  and  on  examination 
it  is  found  to  be  separated  from  the  root  an  inch  or  so  below 
the  surface.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  a  liberal  dressing  of 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  and,  in  default  of  these,  lime  is  useful; 
but  it  must  be  used  more  liberally,  being  dug  into  the  ground  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  a  dressing  given  afterwards.  Some 
soils  are  so  much  infested  with  this  pest  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  save  Parsley  over  the  winter;  other  crops,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  suffering  also. 

Perhaps  the  most  certain  way  to  secure  a  supply  of  good 
Parsley  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  is  to  take  up 
some  plants  in  autumn,  remove  a  part,  but  not  all,  the  leaves, 
and  plant  them  in  boxes,  pots,  or  pans,  not  too  shallow.  Place 
these  for  a  time  anywhere  in  shelter,  removing  them  about 
Christmas  to  a  warmer  place  where  they  will  have  hght ;  and 
by  the  time  above  mentioned  there  will  be  some  excellent  Parsley, 
if  the  variety  be  good  and  other  circumstances  favourable. 
Digging  up  the  frozen  ground  and  carrying  the  hard-frozen 
plants  at  once  into  a  hot  vinery  or  other  forcing-house,  at  a 
temperature  of  perhaps  60°,  is  an  unnatural  process ;  and  though 
it  will  succeed,  as  we  all  know,  it  does  so  because  the  plant  is  so 
extremely  hardy  as  to  be  difficult  to  kill,  still  the  process  carries 
its  own  impropriety  on  the  face  of  it.  A  gradual  forcing  is 
unquestionably  the  best  for  everything  that  has  to  undergo  that 
oi'deal — Nature  performs  all  her  operations  in  this  gradual  way. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  sowing  Parsley  in  the 
open  ground  much  depends  on  the  season.  I  generally  sow  a 
quantity  in  April  and  another  batch  in  July.  The  seed  lies 
longer  in  the  ground  before  germinating  than  that  of  most  other 


vegetables.  Celery  perhaps  excepted.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
thinned,  and  they  also  bear  transplanting  pretty  well.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  the  ground  deeply  cultivated  rather  than 
enriched  at  top,  in  order  to  entice  the  roots  downwards,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  chance  of  running  to  seed  in  August ;  but 
nothing  can  prevent  the  plants  from  doing  so  in  spring,  for  after 
a  year's  growth  Nature's  law  must  bo  obeyed,  and  it  is  vain,  by 
repeatedly  cutting-out  the  seed-stems,  to  attempt  mtiking  them 
into  nice  useful  plants  again.  Other  plants  ought  to  be  coming 
on  to  succeed  them.  The  plant,  being  a  sort  of  biennial,  dies- 
off  after  ripening  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  spring  to 
stop  the  seed-stems  of  a  few  in  order  to  obtain  some  leaves  for 
garnishing  while  the  new  crop  is  coming  on,  the  remainder  being 
destroyed  if  not  wanted  for  seed.  I  may  also  observe  that  it  is 
a  good  practice  to  cut  down  a  good  batch  of  tlie  most  forward 
Parsley  in  the  first  week  in  September,  in  order  that  it  may 
make  a  fresh  growth  before  winter.  Another  portion  cut  once, 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later,  will  also  furnish  a  later  lot, 
taking  care  to  insure  always  plenty  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
time  being,  as  well  as  that  wliich  is  to  come. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  respective  merits  of  the  varieties 
of  this  plant,  for  every  one  knows  what  good  Parsk'y  is.  It 
must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  finer  the  variety  the  more  deli- 
cate it  is.  A  plant  or  two  of  a  plain  kind  will  endure  a  harder 
winter  than  anybody's  "Improved."  This  loss  of  constitutional 
hardihood  is  a  sacrifice  to  improvement  which  other  things  as 
well  as  Parsley  have  to  suffer ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  plant  now 
before  us  the  remedy  is  tolerably  easy  ;  it  is  only  to  protect  a 
little  and  the  object  is  attained.  And,  though  Parsley  likes  good 
ground,  that  grown  on  soil  of  a  medium  character,  not  too  rich, 
is  more  likely  to  stand  the  winter  well,  other  things  also  being 
favourable.  J.  Eobson, 


HYACINTHS. 


The  lovers  of  this  flower — those  at  any  rate  within  reach  of 
London,  will  have  for  the  next  fortnight  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  fine  sight,  in  Messrs.  Cutbush's  annual  exhibition  of 
these  and  other  spring  flowers  at  their  nursery  at  Highgate.  It 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  London  at  that  time, 
but  I  hope  this  year  to  be  more  favoured ;  and  although  the 
season  has  not,  generaUj,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  lime  in 
Holland  during  May  and  June,  when  the  bulbs  were  ripenuig, 
been  as  good  a  one  as  usual,  jet  I  believe  that  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
exhibition  will  be  in  no  way  behind  those  of  former  years. 
Probably  it  will  be  the  more  valued,  from  the  fact  that  the  show 
for  them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  fixed  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  unless  the  enterprise  of  our  leading  growers 
induces  them  to  come  forward,  we  shall  not  see  the  same  display 
as  in  March  last  year.  The  task  of  describing  Mr.  Cutbush's  ex- 
hibition has  fallen  generally  into  the  better  hands  of  Mr.  Beaton. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  only  expressing  the  sentiments  of  every 
reader  of  The  Joubnal  op  Hoetioultcee,  when  I  say  that  we 
all  regret  the  absence  of  his  genial  and  chatty  pen,  and  to  know 
that  that  absence  is  occasioned  by  illness,  and  that  we,  one  and 
all,  heartily  trust  that  he  may  soon  reappear  amongst  us,  to  be 
cheered  and  welcomed  as  an  old  friend. — D.,  Deal. 


EFFECT  OF  GISHUEST  COMPOUND  ON 
FEUIT  BLOSSOM-BUDS. 

Having  continued  my  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
under  what  circumstances  Gishurst  compound  can  injure  fruit- 
buds,  I  have  obtained  the  following  results,  which  I  am  induced 
to  send  to  you  in  consequence  of  an  article  in  your  Number  of 
10th  inst.  The  first  instalment  of  my  trees  were,  in  cousequenoe 
of  the  season  being  so  early,  washed  early  in  December,  the  solu- 
tion being  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  fresh  dissolved  some  forty-eight 
hours  previously  as  recommended ;  the  next  instalment  of  the  trees 
early  in  January.  Neither,  at  the  time  the  solution  was  appUed 
nor  a  month  later,  showed  any  apparent  eflect ;  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  not-healthy  trees,  haraly  a  bud  was  touched  on 
most  of  the  trees — none  on  Apricots,  Plums,  Apples,  and  on  the 
great  majority  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Some  of  the  Pears 
had  a  number  of  buds  desttroycd  ;  others.  Winter  Nehs  for  in- 
stance, had  not  one.  The  trees  which  lost  most  have  enough 
left  for  a  full  crop.  I  should  have  said  that  the  trees  were 
more  thoroughly  soused  than  they  are  at  all  hkely  to  be  in  other 
hands,  the  object  being  to  have  the  extreme  effect  of  the  strength. 
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Having  thus  proved  that  S  ozs.  might  bo  80  applied  as  in 
some  cases  to  injure  buds,  I  then  proceeded  to  ascertain  what 
strength  or  modi)  of  application  would  not  injure;  and  having 
some  trees  purposely  left  unwashed,  I  operated  on  those  at  the 
end  of  January,  wlien  in  my  early  situation  tlie  buds  had  come 
forward  considerably.  Some  trees  I  waslied  with  S  ozs.  to  the 
gallon,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  washed  witli  plain  water  ; 
others  1  washed  with  a  four-ounce  solution  without  any  after- 
water-washing. 

In  the  more  susceptible  of  the  Pear  trees  some  of  the  hnas, 
washed  with  the  eight-ounce  solution  were  injured,  notwithstand- 
ing the  after-water-washing.  Those  to  which  the  four-ounce  was 
applied  had,  notwithstanding  their  forwardness,  no  buds  tonohed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  though  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
oases,  I  shall  continue  on  my  own  trees  the  strength  I  have 
always  used — 8  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  believing  that  the  mcreased 
health  of  the  trees,  making  more  blossoms  set,  more  than  com- 
pensates for  any  buds  that  may  fall  off.  I  shnll  be  disposed  to 
recommend  l  ozs.  in  future  to  amateur  gardeners,  especially  when 
their  trees  are  washed  when  not  entirely  at  rest.  —  Geoesb 
WlLBON. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  DUST. 

Last  year,  in  March,  I  received  a  supply  of  refuse  from  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, and  thought  I  would  ascertain  its  properties 
and  communicate  the  result  to  The  Journal  or  HouTictiii- 
TTTKE.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 
will  be  taken  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  given  ;  that  being 
simply  to  state  what  I  did  with  it,  and  what  results  attended  the 
application. 

Under  my  care  is  a  fernery  42  feet  by  23,  which  is  formed 
nto  a  grotesque-looking  place  by  some  sixty  cartloads  of  sand- 
stone containing  a  considerable  amount  of  quartz.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  stones  are  filled  with  peat,  loam,  and  silver 
sand,  forming  a  good  compost  for  Ferns  in  general.  The  plants 
did  moderately  well  in  this  compost ;  but  I  must  confess  they 
cut  a  poor  figure  in  comparison  to  their  allies  in  an  adjoining 
house,  which  were  grown  in  pots  crammed  with  the  cocoa-nut 
fibre  dust.  It  was  this  contrast  that  induced  me  to  treat  the 
Ferns  in  the  house  mentioned  to  a  top-dressing  of  the  dust. 
The  house  is  exclusively  devoted  to  greenhouse  Ferns,  and  1 
may  mention  that  several  so-called  stove  varieties  thrive  well 
in  it.  The  whole  of  the  plants  were  mulclied  3  inches  deep  with 
the  dust  in  its  rough  state  ;  but  some  strong  growers  received  a 
double  mulching. 

When  completed  the  appearance  was  neat,  and  gave  quite  a 
new  feature  to  the  place.  So  well  did  it  look  that  a  traveller  in 
the  trade  noted  down  the  place  whence  the  material  came  ;  he 
obtained  some,  and  he  declares  it  is  a  bargain.  Visitors  also 
liked  the  stuft',  for  it  looked  so  neat,  no  guano  wearing  a  more 
golden  aspect,  nor  being  liked  so  well  by  vegetation,  and  in 
handUng  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers. 

After  one  season's  growth  the  plants  in  the  fernery  had  grown 
more  in  the  refuse  than  they  had  done  in  two  years  before  the 
refuse  was  applied.  For  instance:  A  "set  on"  plant  (a  term 
very  familiar  to  gardeners,  and  which  means  a  plant  that  refuses 
to  become  vigorous  under  proper  treatment),  of  Dicksonia  ant- 
arctica,  with  six  fronds  2  feet  long,  put  lorth  two  fronds  in 
spring,  which  I  presume  were  the  concentrated  growth  of  the 
previous  summer  ;  but  at  midsummer,  three  months  after  the 
refuse  was  applied,  six  fronds  began  to  show,  and  ultimately  air- 
roots  were  put  out  from  the  short  stem ;  the  proper  roots 
matted  the  refuse  like  turf,  and  the  fronds  attained  6  feet  in 
length.  Other  six  fronds  appeared  late  in  autumn,  and  they 
placed  the  "  set  on "  plant  in  a  position  to  grace,  whereas  it 
previously  shamed,  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  In  its  heart  is 
the  promise  of  another  season's  growth  far  exceeding  the  last, 
and  it  has  gained  1  foot  in  circumference  of  stem  during  the  last 
year.  Would  it  have  recruited  itself  so  as  to  be  vigorous  with- 
out the  refuse?  It  had  the  chance  to  do  so  for  two  summers, 
but  it  became  weaker  instead  of  stronger. 

Take  another  example.  Woodwardia  radicans,  fronds  3  feet 
long  and  proportionately  strong,  became  so  luxuriant  that  it 
strives  hard  to  lift  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass  off  the  roof,  but 
being  foiled  in  the  attempt,  its  fronds,  9  feet  in  length,  droop 
gracefully,  the  plant  nearly  eclipsing  all  its  brethren  from  tem- 
perate regions  for  beauty,  and,  in  fact,  for  its  engaging  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  in  general  cultivation  it  is  presented  in  browned 
fronds,  stunted  habit,  and   starved  as    often  for   heat  as  for 


nourishment.  Though  said  to  be  hardy,  it  is  not  so  here.  True, 
we  have  seen  it  just  miserably  existing  in  seme  places  out  of 
doors',  but  lot  those  who  wish  to  see  Woodwardia  radicans  in 
character,  prepare  a  vase  full  of  refuse  dust  from  the  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  put  in  the  plant  and  place  it  on  a  pedestal  in  a  cool  green- 
house fernery,  where,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  it  will  form  a 
grotesque,  picturesque,  and  gardenesquo  object,  disputing  the 
palm  with  all  the  drooping  Ferns  from  every  zone  of  our  globe. 
In  fact,  I  challenge  the  world  to  find  a  subject  amongst  all  the 
varieties  better  adapted  for  an  elevated  position  than  the  com- 
mon and  ill-used  Woodwardia  radicans. 

In  short,  this  dust  is  the  best  of  all  composts  for  Perns ;  but 
the  "old"  is  better  than  the  "new"  for  pot  Ferns,  whilst  the 
new  is  better  for  mulching  purposes.  Small-growing  Ferns  do 
very  well  in  the  pure  refuse  (old),  but  I  cannot  forbear  adding 
a  little  silver  sand.  In  fact,  some  of  the  delicate  sorts,  as  Chei- 
lanthes  sp.,  and  Nothocblasnas  become  too  weak  in  the  stems 
(stipes),  without  it,  so  as  not  to  bo  able  to  support  the  frond  in 
its  proper  position. 

I  also  consider  it  wise  to  give  the  usual  quota  of  sand  to  all 
plants,  for  I  cannot  see  how  silica  can  bo  present,  in  a  vegetable 
'substauce,  in  suflicient  quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
plants.  Chemists  say  it  is  so,  but  I  have  seen  the  farmer 
obtain  only  half  a  crop  from  an  over-luxuriant  field  of  com, 
whilst  his  next-door  neighbour  had  a  splendid  crop  from  half 
the  manure.  With  duo  deference,  therefore,  I  dissent  from  the 
opinion  that  there  is  ample  silica  in  all  soils  and  manures  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  crops.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  manure 
applied  the  soil  fails  to  yield  silica  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  plants  :  consequently,  the  wood,  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  is 
gross,  lackmg  those  very  constituents  which  give  the  wheat- 
stalk  its  strength. 

I  find  this  refuse  dust  is  a  compost  for  all  plants  requiring 
peat  soil,  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  but  it  acts  not  only  as 
a  compost,  but  as  a  manure  on  plants  requiring  loam  :  therefore, 
as  there  is  little  silica  in  proportion  to  the  other  constituents 
in  vegetable  soil  imperfectly  decomposed,  it  is  essential  that  a 
supply  of  the  deficient  ingredient  should  be  applied  by  the  cul- 
tivator ;  but  in  loamy  soil,  deficient  for  the  most  part  in  vege- 
table earth,  an  addition  of  the  inorganic  elements,  particularly 
silica,  would  be  superBuous. 

Some  Ferns  like  lime — as  Asplenium  ruta-muraria  and  Poly- 
podium  calcareum.  Others  require  silica  in  considerable  quantity 
— as  Blechnum  spicant  and  its  varieties,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
Ferns  from  alpine  regions,  but  the  strong  growers  are  not  par- 
ticular about  the  matter ;  yet  loam  will  afford  something  of  the 
inorganic  but  not  inactive  ingredient — sand.  In  spite  of  chemists 
and  philosophers,  I  say  that  no  vegetable  substance  or  animal 
excrement  contains  enough  of  the  inorganic  elements  to  meet 
the  wants  of  vegetation ;  and  he  who  raises  his  plants  with  an 
excess  of  organic  matter  will  lose  by  the  lank  growths,  the  feeble 
structure,  the  flimsy  petal,  and  the  altogether-badly-grown  and 
ill-shaped  specimen.  I  have  tried  plants  without  the  usual 
quantity  of  sand,  but  I  must  say  no  plant  liked  the  experiment, 
neither  did  I ;  and  I  should  no  more  think  of  planting  a  Cucum- 
ber in  pure  manure  without  expecting  to  see  it  gorged  into  disease, 
than  I  should  to  live  luxuriously  and  escape  the  first  pestilence 
that  occurred. 

The  refuse,  then,  has  proved  with  me  the  best  of  all  composts 
for  Ferns,  in  its  pure  state,  and  old  for  the  small  growers,  with 
a  spiinkling  of  silver  sand  or  pieces  of  sandstone  not  larger  than 
a  walnut  added. 

Half  fibry  hazel  or  yellow  loam,  half  refuse,  old  or  new,  does 
for  large-growing  kinds,  and  that  with  a  little  sand  will  grow 
well  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Be- 
gonias, and  Gesneras,  in  fact  better  than  the  usual  composts. 
Primulas  like  it,  especially  Primula  farinosa,  scotica,  nivalis, 
cortusoides,  and  marginata  ;  and  I  recommend  it  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  sugar-scum  or  bullock's  blood  to  Auricula-growers,  as 
it  emits  no  efliuvia,  and  is  so  much  nicer  to  handle. 

Terrestrial  Orchids — as  Cypripediums,  thrive  well  in  the  reftise 
dust.  Billbergias,  ..Eschynanthus,  and  Tillandsias,  also  Maran- 
tas,  Caladiums,  and  in  fact  any  deciduous  or  evergreen  herbaceous 
plant  that  I  tried  did  well  in  it ;  but  the  names  of  these  are  too 
numerous  to  recapitulate. 

Now,  then,  for  woody  plants.  For  Oranges  it  is  a  specific ; 
but  although  I  reported  favourably  of  it  last  year  for  Camellias 
and  Azaleas,  I  have  to  record  something  not  very  corroborative. 
Last  year  I  took  the  precaution  to  mix  a  little  loam  and  sand 
with  the  refuse;    but,  anxious  to  mend  well,  I  imprudently 
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potted  eome  Azaleas  with  the  pure  material,  and  instead  of  being 
old  refuse  as  in  the  previous  year,  it  was  new.  The  plants  lan- 
guished and  died,  still  I  do  not  blame  the  refuse  for  this,  but  tny 
own  imprudence.  An  Azalea  has  a  close  ball,  so  by  pot'ing  in 
loose  refuse,  crammed  in  too,  the  water  passes  through  it 
without  wetting  the  ball  at  all :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  roots 
are  dried-up,  and  when  they  are  gone  the  plant  goes  also.  This 
was  a  hazardous  experiment,  certainly,  but  the  plants  were  doomed 
to  be  thrown  out,  for  they  were  too  large  for  our  small  houses. 

Others  have  been  in  an  equal  dilemma  with  myself,  and  al- 
though giving  their  vote  for  the  refuse  as  a  first-rate  material  for 
Ferns,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &o.,  they  prefer  peat  for  hardwooded 
plants. 

A  florist  who  grows  Camellias  well  had  a  few  sickly  plants, 
and  he,  fingering  my  refuse  dust,  ordered  twelve  bags ;  so  when 
the  parties  just  mentioned  remonstrated  against  my  recommend- 
ing the  retuse  for  Camellias,  I  went  to  see  what  he  had  made' 
with  his  twelve  bags. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"     "Very  well."     "That's  strange," 

exclaimed  I  ;  "  I  had  two  gardeners  from  H last  week,  and 

they  do  not  like  it."  "  But,  I  do,"  rejoined  the  florist,  "  and  1 
have  been  to  the  Midland  station  to  see  what  they  will  brii  g  a 
truck  for."  This  was  proof  enougli.  My  friend  liked  it,  and 
stepping  into  his  greenhouse  he  took  me  to  a  lot  of  young 
Camellias,  only  grafted  last  year,  growing  in  the  infallible  refuse 
^ust.  Some  were  in  flower,  and  I  in  a  quizzing  way  said  they 
were  nothing  extra.  "Nothing  extra!"  said  he  indignantly; 
"look  at  the  size  and  bright  green  of  their  foliage,  the  brightness 
of  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  their  size,  and  feel  for  yourself  the 
stoutness  of  the  petals,"  all  the  while  holding  the  flower  in  his 
hand  between  his  fingers  ;  "and,"  continued  be  "where  will  you 
find  a  better-formed  flower  ?  "  The  points  were  iucontestible  : 
therefore  I  simply  said  "  it  was  an  exception."  "  An  exception !" 
quoth  he  ;  "  but  look  here,  in  an  adjoining  house,  for  growth  on 
my  two-year-olds,  none  of  your  three-inch  shoots,  but  a  six-year- 
old  plant  in  two  years."  That  was  enough  ;  he  had  tried  the 
refuse,  and  had  become  an  enthusiastic  lover  thereof.  lie  uses 
it,  half  loam,  half  refuse,  with  a  good  admixture  of  silver  sand, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  He  says,  and  his  plants  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  good  material  for  Acacias,  Aza- 
Jeas,  Camellias,  and  anything  requiring  peat  soil  or  leaf  mould. 
He  puts  his  bedduig  plants  in  with  a  sprinkUng  of  the  refuse; 
but  he  does  not  place  an  Azalea  with  a  ball  as  hard  as  a  turnpike 
road  in  the  pure  refuse  as  I  did,  but  uses  half  loam  and  refuse, 
and  gives  the  whole  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  which  is  very  different 
from  potting  in  the  rough  refuse. 

I  tried  what  effect  it  would  have  on  Rhododendrons ;  hut  as 
they  grow  so  luxuriantly  here,  though  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
the  difference  was  not  great,  though  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
refuse. 

Some  one,  Mr.  Beaton,  I  think,  hinted  that  the  refuse  would 
be  a  good  compost  for  Melons.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  a 
frame  at  liberty,  but  in  the  first  week  in  July  I  planted  two 
plants  of  the  American  Kidge,  one  in  a  bushel  of  refuse,  the 
other  in  loam,  and  two  of  Achapesnorricber  Melon  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  treated  them  alike.  Both  set  their  fruit  imme- 
diately, and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced  a  couple  of  fruits 
were  only  left  on  each  plant.  The  American  in  refuse  gave  a 
Melon,  large,  deep  green,  changing  to  yellowish-green  when 
ripe  ;  flesh  red  ;  flavour  poor,  but  late  Melons  are  not  over-well- 
flavoured  in  general,  slightly  netted;  shape  of  fruit  elliptical; 
weight  of  each  fruit  from  the  plant  in  the  refuse,  lijlbs.,  and 
3  lbs.  6  ozs.  respectively.  The  plants  in  ordinary  soil  gave 
smaller  Melons  but  of  better  flavour,  the  weight  being  1  lb.  7  ozs., 
and  1  lb.  12  ozs.  Achapesnorricber  in  refuse  afforded  a  Green- 
fleshed  Melon,  the  rind  netted  and  warted,  spherical  in  shape,  of 
a  moderate  flavour,  flesh  thick  but  melting,  and  rind  no  less  thick. 
The  fruits  weighed  lib.  l-lozs.,  and  1  lb.  7  ozs.  In  common 
eoil  the  fruits  weighed  respectively,  15  ozs.,  and  1  lb.  4ozs. 

My  master,  who  is  partial  to  Melons,  pronounced  these  new 
kinds  of  Ridge  Melons  flavourless  Pumpkins ;  but  he  cannot 
appreciate  (and  he  is  a  judge),  any  other  Melons  than  Scarlet 
Gem,  Excelsior,  Beechwood,  and  Egyptian.  The  Persian  breeds, 
however,  are  equally  good.  The  smaller  the  Melon  the  better 
the  flavour,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  more  sugar  is  needed  to 
eeaaon  them. 

A  few  handfuls  of  refuse  sprinkled  on  the  meadow  made  people 
inquire  the  reason  of  the  place  being  different  from  the  rest,  and 
it  shows  itself  now.  It  would  be  a  good  dressmg  for  mossy- 
lottomed  lawns. 


Potatoes  do  well  in  it,  and  give  an  increase  of  weight  over 
ordinary  manure.  From  a  nine-yard  row  of  each  the  weight  was 
— of  manui'ed  Potatoes,  2  et.  8  lbs.,  and  from  the  refuse  dusted, 
3  St.  4  lbs. 

The  rough  refuse  fibre  appears  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  peat 
for  Orchids  ;  but  as  I  have  not  tried  it  with  more  than  a  dozen 
plants  or  so,  and  as  I  intend  to  test  that  material  this  season,  I 
cannot  speak  decidedly.  However,  the  results  already  attained 
are  very  gratifying. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  those  who  first 
proved  the  merits  of  the  refuse  dust,  and  more  especially  to 
those  who  made  known  the  material,  thereby  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  gardener  and  amateur  a  substitute  for  the 
not-alwavs-comeatable  ingredient  peat,  and  even  when  it  is  to 
be  had,  not  always  of  a  suitable  composition.  Through  writing 
to  The  Jouenal  of  HoETictTLTUSE,  my  time  has  been  seriously 
encroached  on  by  private  communications,  and  as  this  ia  incon- 
venient to  me,  I  purpose,  but  reluctantly,  to  become  an  uulocated 
correspondent  of  this  Journal :  therefore,  good  readers  and 
correspondents  farewell.— G.  A. 


AERIAL    ROOTS    ON    FEOXTIGNAN    AJSB 
CONSTANTIA    VINES. 

VINE-STEM    IN.iECHING. 

Some  Frontignan  and  Purple  Constantia  Grapes,  which  I 
have  in  the  same  house  with  Grapes  of  other  varieties,  begin  at 
a  certain  stage  to  emit  nurial  roots,  which  dry-up,  as  the  house 
is  kept  dry  to  ripen  the  crops,  and  the  fruit  becomes  worthless. 
As  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  Tines  (St.  Peter's,  Black 
Hamburghs,  &c.)  in  the  same  house,  it  is  evidently  not  owing  to 
mismanagement  inside  the  house;  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
outside  border  should  be  of  a  different  soil  for  Frontignan 
Grapes — perhaps  of  a  hotter  and  drier  nature.  I  should,  there- 
fore, be  glad  to  know  whether,  if  they  were  in  a  border  by  them- 
selves and  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  sand  or  gravel,  you  think 
they  would  answer  better,  though  the  soil  should  lose  in  richness  ? 
The  present  border  is  of  the  common  description,  as  recommended 
for  growing  Vines,  and  is  covered  in  the  winter  by  tiles  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  wet. 

Would  jou  also  inform  me  whether  it  would  be  difficult  to 
inarch  the  stem  of  a  Vine,  about  ten  years  old,  low  down  ?  as,  by 
this  means,  the  pot  with  the  young  Vine  to  be  inarched  upon  it 
could  rest  upon  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  proper  and  best 
plan  would  be,  I  suppose,  to  inarch  upon  young  wood ;  but  the 
former,  if  feasible,  would  be  the  more  convenient. — An  Amateue^ 

[You  will  help  your  Vines  by  puUing-off  the  aerial  roots  as 
they  appear,  which  will  force  them  to  root  in  the  border;  then 
dig  a  drain  or  a  deep  well  opposite  them  in  the  border,  and  work- 
in  some  lime  rubbish.  If  that  does  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
then  raise  the  roots  next  autumn ;  at  the  end  of  September  re- 
plant in  fresh  soil,  of  which  lime  rubbish  may  constitute  a  third. 
We  should  use  that,  broken  bricks,  and  charcoal ;  but  not  sand 
or  gravel. 

As  to  Vine-inarching,  you  may  either  inarch  or  graft  before 
the  sap  is  in  motion  ;  alter  that  you  can  graft  with  a  dormant 
scion  after  the  leaves  of  the  stock  are  expanded.  The  inarching 
in  the  growing  period  is  most  easily  done  when  both  aie  growing 
as  you  state.     See  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week."] 


ORCHID  CULTIVATION,  CROSS-BREEDING, 

AND  HYBRIDISING. 

Theee  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  a  steady  and  unabating 
increase  in  the  ranks  of  Orchid  amateurs  all  over  the  country. 
Gentlemen  of  wealth,  not  only  in  England,  which  once  reigned  su- 
preme in  this  respect,  but  also  in  Scoiland  and  in  Ireland,  have 
devoted  large  sums  in  founding,  and  adding  to,  collections  remark- 
able for  their  individual  and  intrinsic  beauty ;  and  all  of  them 
possessing  an  interest  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  plants.  To  the  great  body  of  the  people 
the  allocating  such  large  sums  for,  in  many  instances,  such  small 
commodities  seems  inexplicable  and  anomalous;  but  to  those 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  greater  portion  of  the  choicer  subjects  of  Flora 
under  cultivation,  this  division  possesses  an  interest,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  such  as  to  warrant  any  reasonable  ex- 
penditure.     Besides,  it    is  well  known  that   skilfully-managed 
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colleotiona,  remarkable  for  their  rarity  and  beauty,  are  always 
growing  into  money,  eo  that,  commercially  speaking,  the  sinking 
of  eucli  money  is  a  protittible  investment. 

Superiority  of  cultivation,  tiien,  seeing  that  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  tiie  mo^'e  of  growing  them  and  classi- 
fying them  inio  divisioiis  and  subdivisions  beoame  better  un- 
derstood, ought  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  their  history ;  for 
there  lias  bem  no  want,  either  of  men  to  experimentalise  and 
find  out  the  best  methods  for  promoting  their  growth  and  en- 
couraging iloral  development,  or  means  to  carry  out  their 
views.  It  is  very  questionable,  however,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  how  far  we  have  upon  the  whole  j;ained  in  this  respect. 
Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  sojourned  in  the  metropolis, 
Orchids  were  iu  better  condition,  evincing  somewhat  more  supe- 
riority of  culture  than  we  can  boast  of  at  the  present  day  ;  at 
least,  judging  from  what  was  exhibited  then  iu  comparison  wiih 
what  was  exhibiled  last  season.  This  is  a  somewhat  bold  asser- 
tion, but  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  more  than  one,  and  of 
some  of  tlie  exhibitors  themselves.  There  are  some  private 
colleetions  around  London  that  are  a  credit  both  to  the  gentlemen 
that  own  them,  and  to  the  i,'ardener3  who  superintend  their 
management ;  but  numbers  of  these  are  holding  aloof  from 
Bendmg  their  plants  to  the  exhibitions,  and  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture is  not  so  strongly  represented  before  the  public  as  it 
actually  is  entitled  to  be. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth  that  Orchids 
are  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  This  remark  holds  goo.i  with  every- 
thing else,  only  one  requires  to  know  and  adopt  the  right  method. 
A  first-rate  Orchid-grower,  however,  must  be  exceedingly  at- 
tentive and  vigilant,  taking  cognizance  of  their  peculiar  habits, 
in  order  to  fall  upon  the  best  plan  for  accelerating  and  consolidat- 
ing growth  ;  so  as,  in  the  one  instance,  to  make  them  proof 
against  disease,  and  in  the  other  to  promote  good  flower-spikes,  and 
flowers  lar^e  and  full  of  substance,  ibis  is  a  ta?k  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  than  many  would  suppose,  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  collection  that  may  be  considered  fairly  grown,  and 
another  thing  to  have  one  coining  up  to  the  superlative  style  of 
merit.  There  is  the  temperature  best  suited  to  the  constitution 
of  the  plant ;  there  is  the  material  for  the  promotion  of  root- 
aciion;  there  is  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  each  and  all  re- 
quire, and  the  time  wrien  if.  should  be  applied — all  these  matters 
demana  more  than  a  passing  glance,  or  an  off-hand  dealing  with, 
if  it  be  v%islied  to  rise  beyond  mediocrity  ;  and  yet  you  will  not 
find  half  a  dozen  men  that  adopt  precisely  the  same  method,  and 
all,  probably,  are  successful  to  a  certain  degree. 

Some,  for  instance,  grow  Phalaeiioppids  on  blocks  of  wood  with- 
out any  foreign  matter  whatever  ;  others  grow  them  in  pots,  the 
predoniinaling  compost  being  charcoal  and  manure,  which  is 
about  as  diverse  treatment  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They 
grow  and  root  splendidly  iu  the  latter  compost,  if  a  little  sphag- 
num it  chopped  up  amongst  it;  but  it  requires  a  skilful  hand  to 
water  them,  and  they  must  not  be  overwatered  upon  any  con- 
sideration in  such  a  compost,  else  the  roots  are  presented  with 
more  moisture  than  they  can  absorb  ;  and  lienee  elongation 
ceases,  their  pores  are  choked,  and  they  gradually  rot  away  ; 
their  leaves  oi  course  sutfering  in  |>roportion.  But,  more  than 
that,  such  gross  feeding  subjects  them  to  the  very  evil  which 
was  recommended  to  be  guarded  against — disease;  and,  when 
once  these  rare  and  fine  plants  are  contaminated,  it  requires 
time  to  produce  a  remedial  elfeet.  But  to  go  iuto  this  tho- 
roughly, and  discuss  it  as  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  would  re- 
quire a  series  of  papers,  for  this  whole  Orchid-cultivation  question 
admits  of  a  more  thorough  investigation  than  what  has  yet  been 
accorded  it,  for  the  sake  of  horticulture  generally,  and  more 
particularly  lor  the  benefit  of  numbers  who  have  begun  foundmg 
a  collection,  and  who,  feeling  their  way  step  by  step,  are  anxious 
to  obtain  reliable  information  in  ascending  the  scale. 

There  is  one  peculiar  incident  iu  tlie  seeding  of  Orchids  which 
is  sufficiently  anomalous  to  be  worthy  placing  on  record  ;  and 
if  it,  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Darwin,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  like  occurrence  has  come  under  his  investigation,  and 
the  conclusions  deducible  therefrom.  There  are  in  our  collec- 
tion a  plant  of  Cattleva  crispa  and  one  of  Dendrobium  creta- 
ceum  that  produced,  in  each  instance,  abortive  flowers.  The 
buds  swelled  and  infliUed  themselves  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
were  unable  to  expand  their  sepals  and  petals,  and  I  supposed  at 
the  time  tliey  would  fall  off  and  die.  Not  so,  however.  The  foot- 
stalks began  to  assume  a  more  healthy  green,  and  gradually 
swelled  and  produced  seed-vessels,  so  far  as  exterior  appearance 
went  as  perfect  as  those  that  had  flowered  iu  the  regidar  way. 


This  appeared  to  me  all  the  more  strange,  for  the  organs  of 
fructification  were  enveloped  all  the  time  by  these  sepals  and 
petals,  80  that  no  insect  or  other  agency  could  in  the  least  afi'ect 
them.  I  cut  up  the  Cattloya  when  ripe,  and  it  was  full  of  the 
fine  white  chaffdike  dust  common  to  the  whole  genus.  The 
Dendrobium  cretaecum  pods  still  hang  on  Ihe  plant. 

Again,  I  have  observed  over  and  over  again  thai  flowers  of  an 
imperfect  character,  such,  for  extimple,  as  those  wanting  a  petal 
or  sepal,  have  a  great  tendency  to  go  oft'  to  seed-pofis ;  for 
Mr.  Darwin  correctly  remarks  that  so  soon  as  a  flower  is  fructi- 
fied the  ornamental  portion  of  it  immediately  fades,  and  the 
nutriment  is  absorbed  by  the  organs  of  frurtification. 

But  I  have  also  had  pods  without  the  least  manipulation  from 
perfect  flowers,  and  have  tried  them  iu  various  ways,  in  order  to 
get  what  I  believe  to  be  the  seed  to  germinate,  all  to  no  purpose. 
Mr.  Gorse,  of  Sandhurst,  Torquay,  an  enthusiast  in  all  such 
matters,  seeing  a  short  article  ol  mine  in  a  previous  .Journal  re- 
specting the  seeding  of  Orchids,  wrote  to  mo  to  know  how  I 
had  succeeded  in  my  various  experiments.  I  replied  privately 
to  that  note,  and  enclosed  a  packet  of  Odontoglossum  grande, 
which  brought  forth  the  lollowing  reply  :  — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  polite  note,  and  for  the  packet 
of  seed  of  Odontoglossum  which  is  enclosed.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  send  it,  though,  after  your  failure,  I  should  have  had 
little  hope  of  succeeding.  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  seed  is  barren. 
On  careful  examination  with  one  ot  Powell's  microscopes,  with 
a  power  of  300  diameters,  I  cannot  discover  a  single  seed  which 
contains  an  embryo.  There  is  the  long,  loose  seed-coat,  ribbed 
and  twisted,  which  ought  to  hold  a  naked  embryo,  as  a  minute 
opaque  dot  somewhere  in  its  interior ;  but  in  no  single  example 
was  the  embryo  seen,  though  the  transparent  tissue  of  the  seed- 
coat  would  readily  have  a'lowed  it  to  be  seen  if  present.  Pro- 
bably your  plants  were  not  properly,  not  really,  impregnated. 
I  think  Darwin  has  touched  the  real  spring  of  the  general  lailure 
of  Orchids  to  produce  seed  with  us.  He  has  shown  that  no 
Orchid  blossom  is  self-impregnating,  that  the  pollen  of  one 
flower  fertilises  another,  and  that  this  is  effected  almost  univer- 
sally by  means  of  insects,  chiefly  bees.  But  the  ventilation  of 
our  Orchid-houses  is  so  managed  that  few  flower-probing  insects 
find  their  way  into  them.  I  am  myself  only  a  beginner  in 
Orchid-culture,  and  that  on  a  small  scale;  but  for  you,  or  any 
other  clever  man  who  has  a  large  supply  of  Orchids  at  command, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  promising  field  of  experiment  is  open.  If 
I  bad  such  an  opportunity  I  would  encourage  the  access  of  bees 
to  my  plants  in  flower  by  all  means ;  and  even  catch  bees  of 
different  species — honey  bees,  wild  bees,  humble  bees  from  the 
garden  and  field — and  turn  them  loose  in  the  Orchid-houses. 
Thus  I  think  you  would  get  many  flowers  impregnated  and  have 
fertile  seed  in  abundance.  Veitch's  successes  are  all  hybrids  ; 
in  these  cases  the  impregnation  was  done  by  human  hands,  and 
of  course  was  effectual." 

Well,  I  thought  this  letter,  which  I  received  last  October, 
was  most  interesting,  and,  what  with  this  and  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  and  experiments  together,  I  set  earnestly  to  work.  In 
the  first  place  I  determined  to  experiment  U[»on  a  Phaltenopsis 
amabilis,  crossed  with  the  more  delicate  and  pretty  rosea, 
thinking  if  I  could  but  be  successful  it  would  be  so  much  gain 
in  the  right  direction,  I  took  off  the  hood  or  capsule  that 
covers  the  stamens— and  really  one  cannot  help  wondering  how 
each  component  part  is  fitted  to  one  another  — with  the  point  of 
a  budding-knife,  and  the  gummy  substance  that  holds  the 
stamens  to  their  position  in  the  flower  (for  it  is  only  an  appen- 
dage, and  can  be  taken  off  without  the  least  scratch  to  the 
column),  stuck  fast  to  my  knife  in  the  same  way  as  I  presume  it 
will  stick  to  the  insects  iu  Java  or  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  to 
my  delight  i  could  carry  it  up  and  down  the  house  ad  lihUtim, 
or  could  even  send  it  with  the  utmost  safety  to  your  office  in 
Fleet  Street,  or  to  thclahoratories  of  Messrs.  Darwin  and  G-osse, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  duty  alter  arrival.  I  applied  this  to  the 
pistil  of  amabilis  with  much  earnestness  and  care,  and  have  now 
a  very  fine  seed-pod  as  the  result. 

Vanda  tricolor  was  served  in  the  same  way  with  Vanda 
insignis,  and  with  the  same  results;  Cattleya  labiata  with  a 
chance  flower  which  came  from  C.  crispa;  Oncidiuin  Pudlips- 
iauum  with  O.  leucochilum  ;  and  some  others,  all  with  success. 
I  was,  of  course,  very  much  pleased  so  far,  and  1  am  very 
anxious  to  know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  make  them  germinate 
That  point;  of  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  bo  tested,  and  I 
shall  take  an  opportunity  herealter,  if  spared,  to  record  the 
results. 
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About  a  month  ogo  I  crossed  Phslaenopsis  Schilleriana  with 
the  new  Bornean  variety,  and  have  a  splendid  seed-pod  as  the 
result  of  that  experiment.  There  are  several  varieties  ot 
Schilleriana,  some  firoducing  flowers  much  more  perfect  than 
others,  and  varying  in  shades  of  colour.  Some,  too,  are  much 
closer  arranged  on  the  spike,  and  show  at  once  the  correctness 
of  the  enunciation  that  a  plant  scarcely  ever  reproduces  an  exact 
likeness  of  itselT. 

The  Bornean  variety  is  much  the  hest  of  all  the  grandiSora 
breed.  Its  flowers  are  larger,  of  greater  substance,  and  of 
inimitable  purity  of  while.  Its  form  is  as  good  as  amabilis, 
both  sepals  and  petals  being  larger  and  more  full,  and  the 
flowers  are  so  closely  arranged  on  the  spikOj  although  not  con- 
fused, as  to  give  it  a  very  formidable  appearance.  Its  only 
damaging  point  is,  that  the  edges  have  a  tendency  to  turn  back  ; 
and  this,  in  a  florist's  point  of  view,  somewhat  mars  its  individual 
beauty. 

To  return  to  the  experiments.  I  was  curious  to  try  my  hand 
at  hybridising;  and  havmg  a  nice  plant,  with  a  couple  of  fine 
flowers  on  it,  ol  Paphinia  cristata,  I  tiled  upon  trying  to  cross 
it  with  one  of  its  terrestrial  congeners — Calanthe  vestita.  In 
this  I  was  also  successful,  for  a  fine  pod  hangs  on  the  plant  as  a 
voucher  thereto.  I  also  hybridised  Limatodes  rosea  with  this 
same  Calanthe,  which  has  been  done  beforetime,  I  understand, 
with  success,  so  that  I  did  not  value  this  hybrid  so  much.  The 
pod  of  this  is  now  ripe,  and  I  will  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the 
second,  and,  to  my  thinking,  most  diiEcult  part  of  the 
experiment. 

Now,  in  concluMon,  there  are  two  points  that  I  should  like 
the  scientific  pen  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  throw  some  light  upon  ;  and 
that  is.  Why  these  abortive  flowers  produce  seed-pods  to  all 
outward  appearance  as  perfect  as  those  that  have  been  impreg- 
nated? And  why  those  flowers  that  never  expanded,  whose 
organs  of  fructification  never  were  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  atmosphere  in  the  same  way  as  other  perfect  flowers  are, 
produced  seed-pods  at  all? — James  AnDBESorf,  Meadow  Bank, 
ZTddhgsione, 


sensitive  to  the  shock  than  leeches.  As  he  had  already  remarked, 
the  question  to  be  solved  was  whether  the  creatures  were  strong 
enough  to  persevere  in  getting  over  the  wall,  notwithstanding 
the  shocks  they  invariably  received.  He  might  add  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  bottom  of  the  plate  should  be  buried  in 
the  earth,  as  it  was  enough  if  the  plate  was  so  placed  in  the 
ground  that  the  creatures  whose  inroads  were  to  be  prevented 
could  not  get  under  it.  To  prevent  the  zinc  plate  from  oxidising 
by  damp,  &c.,  the  lower  port  of  it  mi};ht  be  protected  by  a 
coating  of  paint,  pitch,  or  some  similar  substance.  Indeed,  the 
plate  might  be  completely  insulated  from  the  earth,  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  electric  eff'ect  desired  being,  as  he  had  stated, 
zinc  and  copper  in  metallic  connection  witii  one  another,  so 
placed  that  the  marauder  could  not  get  into  the  guarded  precincts 
without  touching  the  two  metals  simultaneouslv.  Of  course,  if 
the  zinc  is  well  poli.'hed,  the  shock  given  is  greater  than  with  a 
tarnished  zinc  surface.  If,  therefore,  this  plan  of  protecting 
flower-beds  and  other  plots  of  ground  produced  all  the  results 
which  were  desired  and  anticipated,  it  was  possible  enough  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  a  gardener  in  a  morning  would  be  to  go 
about  and  polish  his  zinc  and  copper  snail  guard. 

[This  is  no  novelty.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Walker  of 
Hull,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Arts  as  long 
ago  as  1839.  A  full  description  with  illustrative  drawings  are 
in  Loudon's  "Gardener's  Magazine"  for  1841,  showing  how  it 
is  adapted  to  flower-pots  and  other  garden  uses.  The  metals 
becoming  oxidised,  and  then  ceasing  to  galvanise,  require  often  to 
be  rubbed  bright  with  sand-paper,  and  this  trouble  has  caused 
their  disuae.  Two  or  more  makers  advertised  these  plant-pro- 
tectors at  Vis.  per  dozen  in  the  periodicals  of  1841. — Eds. 
J.  OF  H.] 


GALVANIC  PEOTECTOR  foe  KEEPING  SNAILS, 
SLUGS,   &c.,    OFF  FLOWER-BEDS. 

Peofessor  William  Thompson  recently,  before  proceeding  to 
the  regular  business  of  the  natural  philosophy  class  in  Glasgow 
University,  said  that  a  very  curious  application  of  Sulzer's 
experiment  had  been  made  known  to  him.  This  experiment,  as 
they  were  already  aware,  was  : — When  a  piece  of  copper  or 
silver  and  a  piece  of  zinc  are  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  tongue,  and  then  put  in  metallic  contact  with  each  other, 
either  by  direct  contact  between  them,  or  by  wires  connected 
with  them,  and  put  with  their  ends  in  contact  at  any  distance,  an 
electric  current  was  produced  and  felt  in  the  tongue,  this  organ 
acting  as  an  electrolytic  conductor.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  before  them  a  practical  application  of  this  experiment 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  flower-beds  from  the  inroads  of 
snails,  slugs,  and  other  kinds  of  creeping  creatures.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  seen  it ;  but  he  had  been  assured  of  its  success. 
The  way  to  apply  the  experiment  was  as  follows  : — A  zinc  plate, 
the  upper  edge  of  which  was  bound  with  copper,  and  elevated 
2  or  3  inches  from  the  ground,  was  so  placed  as  to  encircle  the 
plot  of  ground  which  was  to  bo  protected.  When  any  creeping 
thuig,  attempting  to  get  over  this  little  wall,  came  in  contact  with 
the  znic  and  the  copper,  it  experienced  an  electric  shock;  indeed, 
it  could  not  be  an  instant  in  any  position  touching  the  two 
metals  at  ouce  without  such  a  result  taking  place.  The  question 
now  to  be  solved  was,  whether  the  snail,  slug,  toad,  or  frog 
would  be  so  sensitive  as  to  be  deterred  and  struck  back  by  the 
amount  of  the  shock  which  it  received  under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  George  Edgar,  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  remarkable 
application,  had  assured  him  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment 
with  leeches,  and  that  it  succeeded  perfectly.  Mr.  Edgar  was 
present  and  had  brought  what  was  necessary  to  test  the  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Edgar  then  came  forward  and  made  experiments  before 
the  class.  He  placed  leeches  both  inside  and  outside  a  part  of 
the  table  enclosed  by  a  zinc  wall  with  copper  mountings.  When 
the  leeches  crept  so  far  up  the  plate  that  their  bodies  touched 
both  the  zinc  and  the  copper,  they  experienced  an  electric  shock, 
and  fell  backwards. 

Professor  Thompson  remarked  that  Mr.  Edgar  had  tried  the 
experiment  with  snails   and  slugs,   and  found  they  were  more 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  TURF  IN  FORMING  A 
GARDEN. 

Geass  lawns  arc  such  indispensable  features  in  modern 
gardens  that  few,  if  any,  can  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
them.  Sometimes  a  broad  sweep  of  lawn  is  made  the  principal 
feature  ;  but  more  frequently  grass  forms  the  groundwork  to  set 
off'  others,  and  well  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  lawns  will  give  unmistakeable  signs 
that  they  reqaire  attention,  that  the  scythe  and  the  mowing 
machine  must  be  set  to  work  to  keep  them  in  order.  This  also 
is  the  time  when  many  small  gardens  are  laid  out  or  altered  ; 
and  as,  more  or  less,  grass  enters  into  the  composition  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  them,  a  word  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

It  cannot  but  have  struck  many  working  gardeners  that  where 
anything  has  been  attempted  beyond  the  ordinary  level  grass 
plat  and  grass  verge  one  impoitant  point  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  or  at  least  not  sufllciently  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  is  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  keep  it  in  proper 
order  during  the  growing  season.  Large  quantities  of  turf  are 
laid  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  scythe  nor  machine  can  be 
used  on  it.  It  is  formed  into  such  sharp  angles,  both  horizon- 
tally and  verticady,  so  thickly  planted  with  shrubs,  &c.,  or  roots 
and  rocks  form  eucli  intricate  passages,  that  nothing  but  the 
small  hand-shears  can  be  used  to  cut  it,  and  this,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  very  slow  method  of  grass-cutting. 

I  once  knew  an  instance  where  a  gentleman,  who  had  an  eye 
to  the  fanciful  in  gardening,  had  his  garden  laid  out  in  such  a 
manner  iha',  although  nearly  half  of  it  was  turf,  there  was 
scarcely  a  part  where  anything  but  the  shears  could  be  used  on 
it.  It  looked  very  well  while  the  grass  was  inactive,  but  when 
the  growing  season  arrived  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary 
labour  was  not  sufficient  by  two-thirds  to  keep  the  garden  in 
order ;  and  as  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  additional  expense 
of  employing  another  man  merely  to  clip  the  grass,  he  found 
that  he  had  committed  a  grand  error,  for  cf  all  things  that  tend 
to  make  a  garden  unattractive  nothing  is  more  elTectvial  than 
neglected  turf,  and  that  still  more  so  when  formed  mto  steep 
banks,  narrow  windings,  and  fanciful  edgings. 

In  very  small  gardens  which  take  less  time  to  manage,  such 
intricacies  of  turf  may  be  excusable,  as  it  can  be  mure  easily 
controlled  ;  but  even  here  some  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  time  that  can  be  spared  during  the  summer  for  kee(jing 
It  close  and  neat,  as,  where  this  can  be  done,  some  of  the 
prettiest  cff'ects  can  be  produced  by  a  well-planned  mixture  of 
turf,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds. 
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In  gardens  of  any  «tent,  where  turf  i?  extensively  used,  it  is 
of  importance  »o  apply  it  to  the  best  efl'ect  without  incurring 
such  an  adHitional  expense  as  niiiy  become  irksomt'to  the  owner, 
or  the  chance  of  the  turf  proving  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation 
to  the  gardener,  for  il  true  taste  is  economiciil  in  any  one  thinj;, 
it  certainly  is  so  in  the  mutter  of  Inyins;  down  turf;  and  I  can- 
not see  why  it  cainint  be  done  to  the  best  etft-ct  where  the  scythe 
or  tite  machine  can  be  used  eHectively,  Crentlo  elopes  and  un- 
dulations of  turf  generally  look  well,  and  these  can  bo  mown  ; 
but  steep  banks  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  neither  attractive 
to  the  eye  nor  comfortable  to  traverse,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
believe  they  compensate  in  any  way  for  the  extra  time  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  order. 

In  natural  scenery  I  think  we  shall  6nd  that  where  ground  is 
covered  with  a  close  lierbage,  the  rise  from  low  to  higii  ground 
is  gentle  and  gradual,  and  that  steep  descents  belong  to  rocks 
for  the  most  part  barren  ;  and  although  it  i-i  not  neces-ary 
slavishly  to  copy  Nitiu'e,  we  ouglit  at  least  to  keep  within 
certain  bounds  and  not  stray  too  far  from  lier  teachings. 


Every  year  new  gardens  are  being  formed,  or  altera' ions  "are 
made  and,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  attention  is  given  to 
pictur''-ell'fCt,  with  scarcely  a  tliought  a*  to  how  tbut  ctl'eci  is  to 
bo  maintained.  Turf  is  laid  jusi,  in  such  a  manner  and  place  as 
requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  time  to  keep  it  as  close  us  it 
should  be.  Ill  the  same  way  nurseries  are  ransacked  for  shrubs 
and  trees  of  just  such  a  size  and  height  as  aro  required  for  the 
moment.  Many  of  them  die,  the  rest  become  too  large  in  a 
year  or  two  unless  they  are  severely  pjnished  to  keep  ihcni 
within  boind*.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advaniago  of  the 
owners  to  give  a  little  thought  beforehand  to  such  matters,  as, 
in  selecting  subjects  for  planting  a  new  gardiMi,  how  impoitaiit 
it  is  to  have  young  well-formed  plants  that  are  certain  to  live, 
giving  in  addition  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  grow  j  and 
also  to  lay  tlie  turf  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  mown  oCf 
quickly  and  kept  clean,  unless  it  is  considered  preferable  to  sea 
a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  everlasting  task  of  clipping  to 
keep  it  short. — F.  Chitty. 


STBOBILANTHES  AUEICULATUS. 


The  order  of  Acanthads  contains  many  pretty  stove  plants  of 
the  "  soft-wooded  "  class,  which,  from  their  affording  consider- 
able variety,  and  from 
many  of  them  being 
winter  bloomers,  are  de- 
sirable in  gardens  where 
conveniences  exist  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants  of  this 
peculiar  stamp.  There  are 
the  Aphelandras,  the  Por- 
phyrocomas,  the  Schau- 
enas,  ihe  Eranthemums, 
the  Goldfussias,  Belope- 
rones,  the  Kuellias,  the 
Cyrtantheras,  and  many 
other  family  groups,  all 
yielding  species  of  a  more 
or  less  ornamental  charac- 
ter ;  and  though  not  quite 
so  striking  as  some  of 
these,  there  are  some  Stro- 
bilanths,  such  as  S.  Sabin- 
ianus,  and  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  wliich 
possess  sufficient  merit  to 
claim  admission,  if  only 
for  variety's  sake. 

Strobilantlies  auricula- 
tus  is  a  vigorous-growing 
brsnching  plant,  of  troiii 
2  to  3  leet  high,  bearing 
stem-clasping  elliptic-ob- 
long leaves,  which  are  nar- 
rowed to  the  base,  and 
strongly  auriculate ;  they 
are  hairy  on  both  surface-. 
Uhe  flowers  come  on  sliort 
axillary  branches,  and 
issue  as  is  usual  in  this 
genus,  from  a  spike  of 
imbricated  leafy  bracts, 
which,  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  etrobilus  or  cone, 
seem  to  have  suggested 
the  geaeric  name.  They 
are  \ery  pale  blue,  prettily 
veined,  and  when  a  con- 
siderable number  are  ex- 
panded at  one  time,  are 
rather  attractive.  Tiieir 
defect  is,  that  they  indi- 
vidually fall  too  soin. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  We  have 
no  exact  information  as  to 
its   introduction     to    this 


country.     The  plant  was  prrsentcd  about  the  year  1850,  to  the 
Chelsea  Botanic   Garden,   by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine   Apple 

Ts^ursery,  Edgeware  Koad. 
W'itli  us  it  has  blossomed 
in  February. 

Nothing  can  be  easier 
to  cultivate  or  increase. 
It  grows  vigorously  in  a 
stove,  if  potted  liberally 
into  a  free  compost,  which 
should  not  be  too  rich.  To 
dcvelope  its  ornamental 
qualities,  a  good  plant 
hhould  bo  grown  on 
through  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  then  allowed 
u  short  rest.  The  eicile- 
luent  of  additional  heat 
will  tlien  cause  it  lo  throw 
cut  the  flowering  branches. 
To  produce  emaller  bloom- 
ing plants,  cuttings  taken 
from  a  nearly  matured 
growth,  will  usually 
branch  into  flower,  as 
happened  with  that  Iroui 
which  the  accoinpauiing 
sketch  was  taken. — M. — 
( Gardeners^  Magazine  of 
Jiotany.) 


Stiobitanthcs  auriculatus. 


ViNETABDS  IK  EnG- 
ikVD. — Out  in  the  flelds 
near  the  remains  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey,  Hampehiie, 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  build- 
ing, now  a  mere  pinfold 
for  cattle,  called  by  tra- 
dition the  Monk's  Wine- 
Press,  whilst  the  meadows 
beyond,  lying  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  are  still  known 
as  "The Vineyards."  This 
term  is  still  frequently 
found  hereabouts  as  the 
name  of  fields  generally 
marked  by  a  southern 
slope,  as  at  Beckley  and 
Hern,  near  Christchurch, 
showing  how  common 
formerly  was  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Vine,  fiist 
introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans. — {Vise's 
Ifeto  Forest.) 
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TAR    OK  ASPHALT  WALKS. 

In  some  rfc<nt  Numberi*  Mr.  R  tbson  has  des  -ribed  the  various 
materials  of  winch  paths  and  walks  may  be  mide,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  coiisiriiction.  M»y  I  add,  as  a  supplement  to 
his  remarks,  an  account  of  the  tar  paths  which  aie  at  present 
much  used  in  this  city  by  our  surveyor  uf  roads  ?  The  body  of 
the  path  is  made  of  the  soft  oolitic  stone  or  other  rubbh  free  ol 
dirt.  This  is  brought  to  a  tolerably  even  surface  with  the  rake, 
and  over  it  is  laid  about  3  inches  thick  of  a  hard  mountain 
limestone,  known  here  as  Clifton  Black  Rock,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  broken  into  pieces  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  size,  and  these  passed  over  a  three-quarter-inch  riddle  to 
separate  the  finer  particles.  The  stones  are  then  very  equally 
mixed  with  enough  cold  gas  tar  to  cover  every  stone,  but  not  to 
leave  more  fluid  tar  than  can  be  avoided.  They  are  spread 
equally  with  the  shovel  over  the  softer  foundation,  and  when 
levelled  are  carefully  rolled  with  an  iron  roller  drawn  by  two 
men,  to  give  a  smooth  su'face.  This  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  of  the  finer  particles  of  black 
rock,  whereby  any  fluid  tar  is  absorbed  and  a  finer  surface 
obtained  of  a  hardness  equal  to  the  stones.  Of  course,  a  dry 
day  must  be  selected,  as  all  the  materials  must  be  dry,  otherwise 
the  tar  will  not  adhere  to  tlie  stone.  Four  men  will  lay  down  a 
very  long  piece  per  day — the  more  pains  are  taken  the  better  is 
the  path. 

At  first  the  stone?,  covered  with  tar,  were  laid  down  without 
siftintj  ;  tile  result  of  which  was  that  the  path  was  never  smooth, 
the  larger  stones  cropping  out  and  beina  uncomfortable  to  tiin 
feet.  Where  barrows  are  likelv  t«i  be  used,  paving  occupies  the 
middle  r.nd  the  edj^es  are  tar  paths.  A  better  paihor  one  more 
pleasant  to  use  cannot  he  mode,  and  tiie  more  it  is  used  soon 
after  its  first  formation  the  better  it  becomes.  Th©  objection  to 
it  is,  that  for  some  months  in  warm  weaiher  there  is  the  smell 
of  gas  tar.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  lasts  lor  many  years,  and 
acquires  a  dull  grev  colour.  One's  day's  work  is  easily  jiinedto 
the  piece  made  in  the  preceding  day.  The  fear  of  the  oflVnsive 
odour  led  the  City  Act  Committee  to  order  in  some  parts  paths 
to  be  made  of  inizzolana,  i^rouiid  lime,  and  stone,  but  these  are 
at  least  one-third  more  expensive,  and  are  not  so  pleasant  for 
foot  passengers.  Blind'olded,  one  could  notice  that  tlicy  do  not 
possess  the  elasiicity  of  the  tar  paths  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
ih-y  will  wear  so  well,  the  whole  material  not  being  so  hard, 
while  it  is  more  brittle,  it  cannot  be  laid  so  smooth,  and  the 
joints  are  never  good. 

Some  years  ago  I  laid  d"wn  some  tar  paths,  running  between 
Box-edgings,  in  my  kitchen  garden.  I'hey  were  n^ade  with 
boiled  tar  and  siUed  rubble ;  but  from  (urther  experience  1 
should  not  now  adopt  them,  for  the  Box  is  killed  where  the  tar 
surrounds  the  stems,  the  weeds  grow  between  the  edge  of  the 
tar  and  the  Box,  and  the  materiils  of  the  walk  rise  at  the  edt'C, 
so  that  the  whole  path  becomes  irregular  in  two  years.  This, 
probihly,  would  not  occur  if  slate  or  wood-edging  were  used  ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  If  the  soil  belo*  the  tnr 
or  cement  paths  be  damp,  the  first  hard  frost  will  make  it  rise, 
and  large  patches  will  peel  up.  Paths  of  the  above  description 
answer  best  n  hen  flanked  by  a  wall,  and  when  above  the  level 
of  the  soil ;  if  below  it,  or  not  thoroughly  drained,  they  soon 
perish.^A  Bath  Man. 


SHADING  FEENERIKS. . 

Some  reader  of  this  Journal  may  have  a  fernery  requirin;; 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  may  be  anxious  to  know  of  a 
cheaper  mode  of  shading  than  by  using  tiflany,  bunting,  hexagon 
netting,  &': 

We  bad  such  a  house,  costing  sotne  £3  10*.  annually  in  tifi'any, 
which  was  more  than  it  cost  in  heating.  We  wanted  a  perma- 
nent shadhig  material,  for  the  Ferns  were  planted  out,  and,  there- 
fore, not  likely  to  bo  u-ed  for  any  other  purpose  for  some  years. 
I  had  some  squares  of  glass,  mixed  some  »  hitelead  paint  and 
painted  three  squares  of  various  consistences  of  |iaint,  one  thick, 
aniither  medium,  and  one  tliin.  I  hen,  holding  one  of  them  to 
the  sun,  where  thti  m-rcury  was  driven  up  to  101°  in  the  lull 
solar  rays,  I  could  see  no  sun  thrnu:<h  it,  and  a  ihennonie  er 
under  the  jjlass  read  71°.  That  was  tlie  square  painted  witli  the 
thick  paint,  whnh  Was  too  opaque,  I  he  medium-ihirk  paint 
allowed  the  light  and  heat  to  pass  through  the  glass  until  tlie 
thermometer  became  stationary  at  81";  that,  also,  was  too 
opaque.      That,  however,  wKh  the  thin  paint  on  it  could  just  be 


looked  at  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  sun ;  and  the  ther- 
mometer under  it  rose  to  86". 

I  painted  some  squares  green,  others  red,  some  blue,  and  more 
yeliow.  Then  placing  these  together  along  with  the  white,  I  had 
contrasted  shades  or  rays  of  light,  but  as  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  tinted  the  plants,  though  they  did  not  alter  the  colour  of 
the  plants,  yet  tliese  looked  as  if  surrounded  by  a  coloured  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  white-painted  glass  had  not  any  such  drawback  : 
therefore  I  considered  it  the  only  colour  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
shade,  as  it  gave  pretty  nearly  the  same  light  as  nature — I  mean, 
allowed  the  light  to  pass  through  the  glass  untinted,  unlike  the 
other  colours. 

The  painters  were  sent  for,  given  the  pane  of  pain' ed  glass, 
and  told  to  paint  the  glass  roof  outside  exactly  like  it.  They 
hinted  that  to  dash  their  dust-brush  perpendicularly  lightly  on 
the  painted  glass  would  givs  it  a  frosted  appearance.  That  was 
a  first-rate  suggestion,  and  tht-relore  acted  on. 

The  roof  must  be  tliorou^lily  dry  before  the  paint  is  put  on, 
and  the  internal  atmosphere  kept  as  low  as  possible,  air  given, 
and  every  means  available  taken  to  prevent  water  condensing  on 
the  glass,  lor  water  finds  its  way  through  the  laps,  and  runs 
down  the  squares  outside,  leaving  marks  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  that  spoils  the  appearance  materially. 

The  appearance  when  completed  was  superb,  and  the  utility 
of  the  plan  was  very  great.  The  plants  throve  well,  and  though 
gloomy  m  winter  the  plants  keep  their  colour,  and  are  in  nowise 
diiiwn.  The  paint  shading  prevents  the  internal  temperature 
from  cooling  as  rapidly  as  wiih  lilfany,  and  is  not  liable  to  be- 
come hot  so  soon — in  fact,  it  gives  a  uniform  temperature, 
becoming  neither  quickly  hot  nor  soon  cool,  and  that  is  what 
most  plants  that  grow  in  shady  places  require.  How  long  the 
painting  will  1  .st  1  cannot  tell,  but  ours  has  stood  three  years, 
and  18  as  good  as  ever,  A  plan  like  this  gave  in  three  years 
some  £7  lor  the  girdener  to  buy  something  extra  to  gratify  his 
master,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  in  tiffany. — G.  A. 


MORE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

As  "  Upwards  and  Onwards  "  has  been  giving  a  description 
of  the  best  Potatoes  he  saw  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  so  far  as  their  appearance  went,  perhaps  a 
ievv  words  Irom  one  of  the  exhinitors  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
stating  their  different  habits  of  growth  and  eating  qualities. 

I  will  take  first  the  first  earlies,  as  they  are  the  first  ready  for 
eat  ng. 

Old  Ash/eaf. — A  capital  cropping  and  superior  eating  Potato ; 
but  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  not  a  good  one,  as  you  would 
want  to  grow  a  bushel  to  pick  twt  Ive  large  ones  from. 

Med  Ashleaf  —  A  good  cropper,  capital  for  exhibiting,  but 
requires  keeping  a  month  or  two  before  it  is  good  to  eat,  and 
when  boiled  is  too  white- looking  in  the  dish.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  good  Potato,  as  it  will  keep  as  long  as  the  late  kinds  and 
takes  up  verv  Intle  room,  being  veiy  short  and  close  in  the  top. 

Lemon  Kidnei/.  —  A  splendid-eating  Potato,  and  looks  a 
beauiiful  pale  yellow  when  boiled;  produces  a  great  many  at  a 
root,  but  rather  inclinnd  to  the  disease  if  grown  upon  a  wet 
soil.  Altogetlier  a  superior  early  Potato,  and  just  what  judges 
like;    a  Potato  fit  for  a  gentleman's  table. 

Jw /csons  Sediing. — A  capital  Potato.  I  have  taken  prizes 
with  tnis  for  both  rounds  and  kidneys,  and  when  digging  roots 
up  part  of  them  will  be  quite  round  and  others  kidney-shaped. 
One  or  two  of  the  judges  in  this  neighbourhood  say  they  are 
not  good-eathig,  but  I  always  found  them  good  ;  perhaps  the 
soil  made  the  ditfe-ence. 

JUqait's  Eai-hf  Kidney. — A  first-rate  Potato  for  every  purpose, 
especially  for  exhibi'ing,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  a  good 
shape.  (t  is  a  good  cropper  and  very  early — nearly  as  early  as 
the  Lemon  Kidney,  but  a  b  tter  shape. 

Sutton's  Racehorse. — A  first  early  kidney,  a  certain  cropper, 
and  capital  eating,  and  one  of  the  earliest  grown  ;  very  similar 
in  shape  to  the  *  >ld  Ashleaf. 

Earlij  HandsKorth  — A  verv  early  Potato  with  a  very  short 
top  and  liOod  shape,  round  ;  but  you  cannot  eat  it,  so  who  will 
aro'v  ii  ?  If  any  one  likes  a  Potato  very  waxy,  this  is  the  one 
for  his  taste. 

Neio  Go'den  Seedling.  —  A  -v^vy  superior  eating  and  1  »oking 
i  Potato,  round-shaped,  very  early,  and  good  cropper,  willi  very 
;  dark  foliage.  This  is  all  the  first  early  Potatoes  I  grew  last  year. 
i       The  King. — Second  early,  a  great  cropper  upon  good  laud. 
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capital  eating;  j  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes  for  either  round 
ones  or  kidneys,  as  they  grow  both  shapes,  some  being  as  round 
as  marbles,  otliers  good-shaped  kidneys,  both  at  tiie  same  root; 
a  beautiful  straw  colour  when  boiled.  This  Potato  took  the 
first  prize  at  every  show  I  sent  it  to,  including  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1801,  for  the  best  twenty  Potatoes  in  the  Show,  first 
at  Birmingham  this  last  year,  first  for  the  best  twelve  kidneys  at 
the  Interruitional,  South  Kensington.  They  were  also  in  two 
collections  I  had  there  tl'at  gained  one  second  prize  and  one 
extra.     This  eupitnl  Potato  was  a  seedling  from  the 

Fluie  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of  ilurtsljil),  now  living  at 
Ofliey  llouse,  Eceleshall,  StaH'ordshire.  He  has  a  lot  of  seed 
to  spare.     I  sent  all  I  had  to  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Heading. 

Webb's  Im-perial. — A  good  second  early,  a  good  cropper  and 
eater,  but  very  much  inclined  to  lake  the  disease;  very  long 
tubers  ;  good  for  exhibiting. 

Lapslone  Kidney. — Second  early.  A  very  handsome  tuber, 
splendid  eating,  but  shy  cropper,  and  very  much  inclined  to 
take  the  disease. 

Flour  Bull. — Hound,  second  early,  a  good  cropper,  good- 
eating  white  Potuto,  but  the  eyes  too  deep  for  peeling. 

Bell  Kidnei/,  or  Second  Earl;/  Ashle.if. — A  good  cropping  and 
eating  Potato,  but  grows  too  many  small  ones,  and  the  bulbs 
very  much  thicken  at.  one  end  than  the  other. 

Q.acen  of  the  FluJces. — A  late  Potato,  very  similar  to  the 
Fluke,  but  better  in  shape,  witli  piiik  marks  at  each  end.  This 
is  considered  by  several  Potato-growers  to  be  the  best  eating  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  quite  superior  to  the  Fluke  ;  it  is  capita!  as  an 
exhibition  Potato.  This  was  reared  by  Mr.  Spencer  with  the  King. 
lied  Regent  or  Holland. — A  red  round  Potato,  an  immense 
cropper;  indeed,  it  will  grow  a  good  crop  where  the  Fluke 
would  fail.  It  is  a  handsome  Potato,  and  good  for  exhibiting; 
but  when  cut  through  some  of  the  tubers  are  red  all  through, 
and  when  boiled  are  nearly  black,  so  that  it  will  not  do  for  a 
gentleman's  table.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  capital  Potato  for 
cottagers,  as  they  do  not  mind  the  look  as  long  as  the  tubers  are 
good  to  eat. 

Millet's  Manifold. — A  capital  scarlet  Potato,  good  for  ex- 
hibiting, eating,  and  cropping  ;  kidney-shaped. 

Wellington.— K  capital  round  I'otato,  but  the  eyes  are  rather 
too  deep  for  peeling  without  waste. 

iork  Regent.  —  A  capital-eating  round  Potato,  but  very 
subject  to  the  disease  ;  rather  a  shy  cropper  for  a  late  Potato. 

Scotch  Cups,  Farmer's  Olorg,  Pheasant  Eye,  Bread  Fruit, 
and  several  otliers  I  grew,  but  found  them  too  coarse  to  need 
description. 

"  Upwards  and  Onwards"  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  from  Iteading,  sent  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Flukes,  for  I  believe  1  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  sent 
them  to  Kensington.  Mr.  Stevens  sent  Webb's  Imperial  or 
Incomparable,  and  took  the  second  prize,  wliile  my  Kings 
gained  the  first  for  the  best  twelve  kidneys. 

I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  "  Upwards  and  Onwaeds  " 
could  not  tell  which  were  the  best  Potatoes  out  of  the  great 
quantity  he  saw.  iJid  he  notice  Mr.  Robinson's  first-prize 
collection  ?  There  were  twelve  splendid-looking  Potatoes  named 
the  Melbourne  Hero.  I  liked  these  the  best  in  the  Show; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  like  them  before,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance went.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  kind.  They  were  kidneys, 
and  looked  like  second  earlies.  Next  to  these  I  thought  my 
Kings  were  the  best ;  but  a  competitor  always  likes  his  own 
the  best. 

I  have  received  a  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Shows  for  this  year,  but  there  are  no  prizes  for 
vegetables.  Why  is  this?  The  Exhibition  in  October  last 
must  have  answered.— J.  Chotcb,  iuN.,  Harris  Bridge. 


FLUE-HEATING. 

Hating  during  the  last  autumn  built  a  vinery  and  orchard- 
house,  heated  by  a  flue,  I  think  I  may  be  enabled  to  help  the 
amateurs  who,  like  myself,  have  been  afraid  of  the  expense  of  hot- 
water  apparatus. 

My  house  is  a  lean-to,  40  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  divided 
in  half  by  a  glass  partition,  the  half  nearest  tlie  fire  being  the 
vinery.  The  Uue  goes  from  the  back  through  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  within  5  feet  of  the  glass,  then  turns  along  the  front 
to  the  glass  partition,  and  takes  a  shght  curve  to  within  5  feet 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  orchard-house.     In  this  house  I  have  two 


chimneys,  one  going  from  the  curve  mentioned  before,  the  other 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  house,  so  that  I  can  either  have  heat  or 
not  in  the  orchard-house,  by  allowing  the  smoke  and  heat  to 
escape  by  either  the  one  chimney  or  the  other.  My  flue  is 
formed  of  single  brick  walls  ■\\  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep  inside, 
11  inches  wide,  covered  by  fire-brick  covers,  notched,  to  prevent 
any  e.wape  of  smoke  through  the  joints.  The  expense  of  the  fluo 
was,  bricks  and  mortar,  20^. ;  cover,  20s. ;  labour,  lO.y.  ;  show- 
ing a  cost  of  50«.  My  fuel  costs  me  2*.  per  ton,  or  with  cartage, 
Is.,  34-.  On  the  19th  of  January  I  had  in  two  tons,  of  which 
about  5  or  6  cwt.  remain. 

My  Vines  are  showing  fruit,  so  that  you  see  I  am  enabled  to 
keep  up  a  good  heat  at  a  very  small  cost.  I  have  five  Vines 
planted  in  the  border,  and  five  more  in  pots,  besides  some 
Orange  and  Fig  trees,  bedding  plants,  ic.  Another  mode  of 
heating  which  1  feel  certain  will  prove  very  good  and  cheap,  is 
on  the  principle  of  hot  water,  but  actually  by  hot  air.  We  have 
it  at  work  in  our  manufactory,  and  we  find  it  heats  a  very  large 
structure  very  elTeotively,  and  dries-olf  our  goods  in  a  very 
efficient  manner.  The  principle  is  this  ; — In  the  furnace  or  fire- 
place a  large  cast-iron  pipe  is  fixed,  so  that  the  fire  plajs  all 
round  it,  and  heats  it  thoroughly  before  going  up  the  chimney. 
One  end  is  open  to  admit  the  cold  air,  to  the  other  end  earthen 
pipes  are  attached,  taking  the  heated  air  in  any  direction  you 
desire,  the  circulation  being  as  true  with  air  as  water,  but  only 
recjuiring  a  flow-pipe,  and  not  a  return  one,  causing  a  first-rate 
circulation  in  the  house  ;  and  by  keeping  the  earthenware  pipe 
(unglazed)  damp,  you  can  have  any  amount  of  moisture  you 
require.  The  heated  air  contains  no  impure  vapour,  as  it  is  not 
at  all  unpleasant  to  stand  in  and  breathe  it,  even  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  cost  is  also  very  little,  as  the  six-inch  pipe  we  can 
suiiply  at  9rf.  per  yard,  and  the  nine-inch  at  Is.  \\d.  per  yard,  at 
the  works,  or  deliver  them  100  miles  at  a  very  email  additional 
cost,  in  two-ton  lots.  I  shall  he  happy  to  give  any  further  in- 
formation that  may  be  required,  or  to  register  the  heat  I  keep, 
and  oiy  consumption  of  fuel.  In  my  orchard-house,  which 
is  full  of  trees — Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  of  various  sorts,  I  am  also  forward,  but  as  many 
were  only  maiden  plants  I  cannot  expect  very  much  fruit  ;  but 
the  few  fruiting  trees  I  have  look  very  promising.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  being  in  full  blossom,  and  Pears  and  Cherries  in  bud. 
— E.  

MICE  DESTROYERS  OF  CROCUSES. 

FKIENDSHIP    BETWEEN    A    SPANIEL    AND    MOUSE. 

Sevekal  letters  have  appeared  in  your  Journal  on  the 
destruction  of  Crocuses,  itc,  by  mice,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  committing  the  depredations,  for  I  have  had  mine 
destroyed  by  them.  It  is  astonishing  the  numbers  of  these 
animals  I  have  had  in  my  garden,  for  the  three  cats  I  have 
have  destroyed  scores  of  them,  and  as  they  do  not  eat  that 
species,  they  leave  them  on  the  walks  and  grass  plat  in  front  of 
my  house,  yet  I  frequently  find  five  or  six  on  opening  my  door 
in  the  morning.  They  are  difllcult  to  catch  in  traps,  as  they 
will  not  take  any  bait  that  I  put  for  them  ;  but  my  gardener 
has  caught  a  great  many  by  placing  the  traps  in  their  runs  in 
the  turf  pits  and  orchard-house  and  covering  the  trap  with  grass, 
leaves,  &c.  I  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  your  correspondent 
"  R.  F.,"  having  had  a  Sweetwater  Vine  bitten  oil'  by  them  close 
above  the  ground.  They  have  also  eaten  the  large  roots,  so  that 
it  is  quite  destroyed.  1  have  had  a  very  strong  solution  of 
Gishurst  applied  repeatedly  to  the  other  Vines  to  prevent  the 
mice  destroying  them. 

I  may  mention  a  curious  circumstance  relating  to  a  ccmmon 
house  mouse,  which  has  made  its  nest  in  a  corner  of  the  stand- 
ing in  the  stable  where  a  large  spaniel  dog  is  tied-up,  which 
protects  it  from  the  cat,  and  which  yesterday  flew  at  the  cat  thit 
was  just  about  to  catch  it.  The  mouse  was  protected  in  the 
same  way  last  year  by  the  dog,  under  whose  protection  it  brought 
up  its  young  ones,  and  it  is  about  to  do  the  same  again. — 
K.  C.  B. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  physician,  and  old  subscriber  to  this 
Journal. — Kds.  J.  op  H.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

W.  Paul,  WaUham  Cross. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Nem  Hoses, 
Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums,  tf'c. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Farm  Seed  List  for  18G3. 
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WOEE  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 
A  DiSTlNGnnSHiNG  feature  in  this  department  is  its  uniformity ; 
straight  Unes  and  angles  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  departure  from  this  rule  in 
the  disposition  of  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  straight  lines  are  best  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Straight 
walks,  with  their  edges  neatly  kept ;  seed-beds  of  a  uniform 
width,  with  the  seeds  drilled  in  at  equal  distances ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  plants  in  rows;  trees  all  trained  with  tlie  greatest  exact- 
ness; together  with  coritinual  surface-stirring,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  weeds,  are  amongst  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  should  now  be  made  for  the  attainment  of  such  results. 
Sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds  should  be  proceeded  with  as  di- 
rected in  our  last ;  the  weather  during  the  week  has  been  so 
cold  that  little  advance  since  then  has  been  made.  The  ground, 
however,  is  in  excellent  order  for  planting  and  digging,  which 
should  be  finished  without  delay,  and  groundwork  in  general 
completed.  Asparagus,  top-dress  the  beds,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  plants  witli  the  rake  or  fork.  A  little  Celery  or 
Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  over  the  beds.  Artichokes,  Olobe, 
they  should  now  be  dressed,  superfluous  shoots  removed,  and 
fresh  plantations  made  if  required.  As  this  is  generally  a  per- 
manent crop,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep 
trenching,  and  a  plentiful  application  of  rich  manure.  Beet, 
may  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Broccoli,  make  a  sowing  of 
Grange's  Early  White.  Callage,  plant-out  autumn-sown,  and 
weed  beds  left  for  Coleworts.  Capsicums,  sow  on  a  hotbed. 
Cauliflowers,  give  attention  to  the  plants  under  hand-lights  by 
surface-stirring  and  giving  air  on  all  suitable  occasions  ;  tilt  the 
glasses  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind  in  cold  windy  weather, 
and  remove  them  altogether  on  the  first  occurrence  of  genial 
showers.  Do  not  let  those  in  frames,  or  the  young  seedling 
plants  that  are  now  prieked-out,  suifer  from  exposure  to  the 
cutting  east  or  north-east  winds,  so  prevalent  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Peas,  continue  sowing  for  succession  crops  ;  earth-up 
and  stick  those  ahvady  up  as  they  require  it.  Potatoes,  plant 
for  the  principal  crop  while  the  ground  continues  in  good  work- 
ing order.  Sea-kale,  cover-up  for  a  succession ;  fermenting 
substances  may  soon  be  dispensed  with  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
will  merely  require  to  be  covered  for  blanching.  Spinach,  when 
picking  over  the  autumn-sown,  if  they  were  left  standing  rather 
thickly  together,  it  is  as  well  to  remove  every  alternate  plant 
entirely,  as  it  will  give  a  greater  facility  for  stirring  the  soil, 
and  induce  a  larger  growth  in  those  left  standing.  Sow  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  small  salad,  and  pot  herbs. 

PLOWEE    GAEDEK. 

The  rockery  is  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  addition  to  this 
department.  Many,  even  small,  places  will  admit  of  forming 
an  imitation  of  rocky  surfaces  where  they  can  be  made  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  surrounding  objects  ;  and  if  tlie  outline  be  simple, 
and  the  surface  not  too  much  broken,  the  following  plants, 
suitable  for  such  situations,  will  produce  a  very  good  ellect :  — 
the  different  species  of  Alyssum,  Arabia,  Astragalus,  Iberis, 
Draba,  Saxifraga,  Sedum,  the  dwarf  species  of  Campanula, 
Dianthus,  Veronica,  Saponaria,  with  Phloxes  of  dwarf  habits. 
Vacancies  should  now  be  tilled  up  in  the  shrubbery-borders. 
Plant-out  Pentstemons,  Pliloxes,  Lysimachia,  Delpbiiiiums, 
Lupines,  Sweet  Williams,  Antirrhinums,  Clove  Carnations, 
Anne  Boleyu  Pinks,  Brompton  Stocks,  and  double  Wallflowers. 
Sow  a  collection  of  half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals  on  a  warm 
border,  and  sow  some  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground. 


Complete  the  shifting  of  all  specimen  plants  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  keep  a  sliarp  look-out  for  insects.  Let  60°  be  the 
minimum  temperature  for  the  future,  except  the  weather  be  very 
severe.  Keep  a  brisk,  growing,  moist  temperature  during  the 
day,  and  shut-up  early. 

GBEENHOFSE  AND  CONSERVATOET. 
If  not  already  completed  proceed  vigorously  with  the  sliifting 
of  plants,  and  if'  hey  are  well  rooted  and  in  good  health  do  not 
be  afraid  of  giving  them  a  liberal  shift.  See  that  Ericas  and 
Epacrises  do  not  suifer  for  want  of  water.  While  the  variable 
weather  which  usually  characterises  March  continues,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  conservatory,  that  a  uniform  and  mode- 
rate temperature  may  be  preserved.  The  violent  showers  and 
boisterous  gales,  which  frequently  occur  at  this  season,  succeeded 


by  intervals  of  mild  weather  and  bright  sunshine,  render  some 
management  necessary.  Fires  should  be  dispensed  with  as 
much  as  possible,  and  air  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
On  still  nights  the  house  may  be  damped  and  the  syringe  used, 
and  as  the  plants  exhibit  vigour  atmospheric  moisture  may  be 
increased  generally. 

FOEOING-PIT. 
Introduce  fresh  plants  for  succession  as  fast  as  others  are 
removed  to  the  conservatory.  Pinks  which  have  trussed-up 
will  be  better  in  a  mild  beat,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be 
removed  to  a  lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  are 
open.  Keep  a  brisk  growing  temperature,  with  plenty  of  air 
and  moisture  in  clear  weather,  and  avoid  crowding  the  plants 
as  much  as  possible.  Stop  the  barren  shoots  of  Perpetual  Koses ; 
these  rob  the  blossom-buds.  Take  care  that  no  plants  suffer 
for  want  of  water. 

PITS   AND    PBAMES. 

Keep  a  nice  growing  heat  in  the  cutting-frame ;  if  the  linings 
are  becoming  cold  turn  them  to  the  bottom,  and  add  some  well- 
fermented  dung.  There  will  now  be  some  empty  frames  to 
dispose  of.  Make  up  some  beds  of  well-fermented  leaves  a  foot 
longer  and  broader  than  the  frames,  and  place  these  upon  the 
beds  when  finished.  They  will  be  required  for  the  reception  of 
potted-ofl'  cuttings.  Take  those  cuttings  out  of  the  cutting- 
Irame  that  are  well  rooted,  and  place  them  iu  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere to  harden-ofi'.  Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  those  plants 
previously  recommended.  W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHEN  GAEDBN. 

The  change  in  the  weather  has  come  quite  opportunely,  as  it 
will  help  to  keep  many  things  back  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  injured  by  a  slight  Irost.  Used  frosty  mornings  for  wheel- 
ing, and  during  the  day  turned  over  soil  intended  lor  Parsnips, 
Onions,  &c.  Dug  and  trenched  over  empty  ground.  Dug 
ground  intended  for  general  seed-bed,  so  as  to  sow  Greens, 
Savoys,  &c.,  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Planted  out  succession 
Cabbages,  and  a  row  or  two  of  Red  for  pickUng,  and  continued 
the  routine  much  the  same  as  last  week  ;  sticking  a  small  hand- 
ful of  dry  hay  into  the  heart  of  the  Broccoli  just  coming  iu  ; 
protecting  Radishes,  &o. ;  planting  out  forced  Sea-kale ;  putting  a 
few  warm  leaves  over  that  out  of  doors,  and  some  hand-lights 
over  Rhubarb. 

EEUIT  GAEDEN. 

Proceeded  with  planting,  root-pruning  a  few  Plums  that  were 
making  too  strong  wood,  and  looted  out  tor  protecting  material 
lor  Peaches  and  Apricots,  if  the  frost  should  prove  too  severe. 
Had,  also,  some  large  boughs  of  evergi-eens  in  readiness  lo  place 
round  forward  Pears,  if  the  frost  should  be  more  severe.  Pro- 
ceeded in  fine  days  with  nailing  and  tying.  Grafting  should  also 
be  proceeded  with  as  the  sap  moves.  In  the  case  of  ^'ines,  all 
grafting  should  take  place  before  the  sap  moves  at  all.  If  not 
done  then,  the  operator  should  wait  untjl  the  foliage  is  expanded, 
and  then  either  cut  down  and  graft  viiHa.  aa  unstarted  scion,  or 
bring  a  growing  plant  and  inarch  on  a  young  shoot.  The  modes 
were  fully  detailed  some  time  ago.  The  chief  point  in  all  such 
matters  is  to  unite  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion,  the 
modes  of  doing  so  are  of  less  importance.  This  is  about  the 
best  time  ot  thd  year  for  grafting  all  sorts  of  trees  to  be  grown 
iu  the  liliputian  form ;  and  if  tlie  stocks  have  been  previously 
established  in  pots,  and  these  when  grafted  are  set  m  a  mild  hot- 
bed, the  union  will  be  all  the  sooner  effected.  Put  up  beds  for 
Melons ;  will  in  the  meantime  fill  them  with  cuttings  of  various 
things.  Shut  up  orchard-houses  m  these  cold  nights,  but  opened 
them  eaily,  not  only  to  give  abundance  of  air,  but  to  keep  back 
as  much  as  possible,  though  some  of  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
Trees  on  the  walls  left  unnailed,  and  hanging  from  the  wall,  will, 
as  yet,  be  m  no  danger.  At  this  season  much  of  the  success  will 
consist  in  retarding,  rather  than  accelerating,  before  the  trees 
come  into  blossom.  After  that  the  more  sun  we  can  give  the 
better  it  will  be  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Some  oDrrespondents  cannot  see  through  this  so  as  to  use 
their  protecting  mediums  to  the  best  advantage.  Urn-  practice 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  simple  principle  that  the  later 
that  such  trees — as  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears, 
&c.,  bloomed  in  our  variable  climate,  the  more  likely  are  we  to 
have  a  regular  crop ;  as  many  of  these  when  they  bloom  early 
and  even  set  well,  have  the  fruit  destroyed  in  the  young  state ; 
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when  if  tliey  bud  been  a  fortnigbt  or  tbreo  weeks  later  bU  might 
Iiave  been  well.  Suppose,  tlitii,  that  an  aninteuv  has  a  piece 
of  Bhce'ting  over  a  iavourite  tree,  as  soon  as  llic  buds  begin  to 
swell  freely,  the  sheeting  should  exclude  the  heat  of  the  Pun  by 
day,  and  be  removed  at  night  so  that  the  buds  may  bo  chilled. 
Of  course,  if  the  frcst  be  6o  severe  as  to  iiijiire  such  Inids — say 
10°  to  15°,  then  the  cloth  sho\ild  be  on  night  and  day.  Witli 
only  a  few  degrees  ol"  Irost,  until  tlie  buds  oi  the  llowcr  are  suth- 
cieutly  open  to  expose  the  parts  of  fructification,  tlie  cooler  the 
trees  are  kept  the  better.  Two  advantages  are  thus  gained — the 
trees  will  bloom  later,  when  the  weather  may  bo  supposed  to  bo 
milder,  and  then  when  they  do  bloom  the  earth  will  be  warmer, 
and  there  will  be  more  of  a  reciprocal  action  between  roots  and 
branches.  From  the  time  that  the  bloom  opens  our  tactics  must 
change.  The  more  light  and  heat  in  a  moderate  way  the  blossoms 
then  receive,  the  better  will  the  fruit  set  and  swell.  We  say  in 
a  moderate  way,  for  after  a  frosty  morning,  if  the  sun  is  ex- 
ceedingly bright,  its  force  against  the  wall  would  be  so  great, 
that  shading  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
would  be  highly  serviceable.  If  the  frost  lias  been  bo  severe  at 
night  as  to  touch  the  young  fruit  at  all,  the  trees  sliould  be 
shaded  all  tlie  next  day.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  however, 
when  there  is  only  a  Utile  frost,  or  a  keen  east  wind,  the  trees 
should  be  covered  at  night,  and  only  uncovered  in  the  morning 
when  the  air  becomes  genial  and  warm.  The  weather  must, 
therefore,  regulate  the  times  of  covering  and  uncovering.  In  a 
fine  genial  morning  in  March  and  April,  after  the  trees  were  in 
bloom,  we  would  uncover  early  and  cover  up  late  at  niglit.  In 
such  circumstances  as  to  bloom  and  a  cold  wet  day,  we  would 
keep  the  cover  on  night  and  day  to  keep  the  blossom  dry.  In  a 
cold  east  wind  with  but  little  sun,  we  would  open  a  few  hours 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  As  already  stated,  before  the 
blossoms  open  nse  covering  for  retarding. 

All  fixed  coverings — be  they  branches,  or  nets,  &o.,  have  the 
disadvantage  that  a  degree  of  weakness  is  induced  tliat  renders 
the  plant  less  able  to  contend  with  extremes.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  eome  of  our  best  gardeners,  if  they  cannot  obtain  stout 
moTeable  coverings,  will  use  none  at  all,  as  fixed  coverings  they 
contend  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  We  do  not  go  that  length, 
as  even  a  fixed  covering  of  laurel  boughs  or  spruce  branches  has 
saved  the  crop  of  one  half  of  a  tree,  whilst  the  fruit  on  the 
other  half  was  lost.  The  best  gardeners  often  cannot  in  these 
matters  do  as  they  like.  In  one  place  no  resources  are  wanting. 
In  other  places  it  is  expected  that  the  gardener  shall  secure  fruit 
without  an  extra  farthing  of  outlay,  just  as  the  Israelites  were 
expected  to  make  bricks  without  the  necessary  materials.  After 
having  tried  many  schemes  with  more  or  less  success,  we  would 
recommend  to  all  amateurs  a  stout  material,  such  as  sheeting,  to 
be  moved  easily  as  necessary,  as  the  beet ;  and  next  to  that,  as 
fixtures,  we  would  designate  hexagon  netting  and  woollen  netting, 
because  they  allow  light  and  air  to  pass,  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  throw  past  the  most  of  heavy  showers,  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  mitigating  the  force  of  the  frost,  enable  the  flowers 
to  stand  more  frost  from  their  comparative  dryness.  In  fact, 
we  think  all  modes  of  protection  better  than  none,  but  the 
superiority  will  much  depend  on  the  care  used  and  the  con- 
sideration given. 

Changed  and  watered  Strawberries.  Was  obliged  to  protect 
Strawberries  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  as  within  these  few  days 
they  have  had  more  frost  than  they  would  have  had  all  the 
winter,  so  that  our  previous  protection,  without  protection  now, 
would  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  If  Strawberry-pots  are 
now  frozen  as  hard  as  building  bricks,  be  sure  the  fruiting  will 
be  apt  to  suffer.  If  plunged  in  the  ground  the  roots  will  suffer 
little  injury  ;  it  standing  on  the  surface  and  thus  frozen,  both 
buds  and  roots  will  be  injured.  We  sometimes  meet,  in  the 
garden  of  an  amateur,  with  valuable  plants  standing  in  pots  out 
of  doors  exposed  to  all  weathers.  A  great  point  would  be  gained 
could  such  kind  readers  be  made  to  see,  that  if  plunged  in  tlie 
ground  or  planted  out,  such  a  plant  would  be  more  safe  than  in 
a  pot  above  ground  and  not  protected.  The  idea  seems  to 
prevail  that  a  nice  new  plant,  almost  or  entirely  hardy,  is  better 
kept  in  a  pot  than  plunged  or  planted  out.  Such  friends  alto- 
gether forget  the  degree  of  cold  the  roots  of  such  a  plant  are 
exposed  to  in  a  frosty  niyht,  by  radiation  of  heat  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  sides  of  an  exposed  pot.  Hud  we  such  a 
good  society  for  plants  as  the  one  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals,  we  should  see  less  of  pots  exposed  out  of  doors  in 
winter  with  plants  in  them.  For  such  matters,  and  ail  about 
budding  and  grafting,  we  would  wish  all  amateurs  with  a  spice 


of  enthusiasm,  to  invest  3s.  in  the  "Science  and  Practice  of 
Gardening." 

Finding  there  were  ftill  a  few  of  the  black  fly  in  the  Peach- 
house,  fiimiifuled  leaves  and  fruit  with  capsicums  and  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  and  then  with  a  couple  of  Xeal's  pastils,  «  hich  have 
made  them  disappear  at  present.  It  is  best  not  to  lunlhie  such 
operations  to  one  material,  but  to  vary  it,  and  always  in  he  sure 
notto  use  ihe  smoke  too  sirong.  It  is  better  to  repeat  (lie  process 
after  a  day  or  two  of  interval.  For  a  lean-to  house  1(1  feet  at 
back,  10  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  in  length,  two  pa^lil^  well 
smothered,  and  about  0  ozs.  of  shag  tobacco,  are  .»eparately 
enough  at  one  time.  It  is  quite  easy  to  use  such  a  dose  as  will 
destroy  every  living  creaiure,  but  then  it  may  be  easy  to  destroy 
the  plants  I'ikeviise.  Tlie  strongest  dose  of  smoking  will  not 
destroy  the  eggs,  and  of  these  there  may  be  thousands  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  ever  a  colony  is  formed,  there  is  not  only  tlie  neces- 
sity of  killing  what  is  alive  but  of  doing  for  others  as  they  come 
into  existence.  Such  matters  are  apt  to  make  gardeners  rather 
cruel-hearted  on  the  vermin,  though  no  class  of  men,  as  a  whole, 
are  more  kindhearted.  "  Give  a  thorough  good  dose  and  have 
done  with  it,"  is  by  no  means  sound  advice.  I  once  saw  a  beautiful 
house  of  Peaches  just  nicely  set,  and  the  swelling  fruit  throwing 
their  embracing  blossoms  off.  A  few  green  fly  appeared,  and  it 
was  ordered  to  be  smoked.  Next  morning  after  a  good  syringing, 
some  flies  were  to  be  found  alive,  and  an  extra  dose  of  tobacco 
smoking  was  decided  on  for  the  next  night,  and  some  poor  fellows 
were  shut  up  in  the  nicotian  atmosphere  blowing  away  with 
bellows  at  the  tobacco  retorts,  until  on  opening  the  door  the 
gardener  was  pretty  well  knocked  down  with  the  aroma  that 
saluted  him,  and  then  there  were  orders  for  the  operators  to 
come  out,  which  they  did,  almost  as  stupid  as  if  they  had  been 
lolling  in  an  opium-eater's  paradise.  And  did  they  kill  all 
insects?  Yes,  we  believe,  every  one  that  was  then  alive;  but 
there  were  plenty  more  during  the  season,  and  a  sickly  vegetation 
during  the  year,  and  what  1  want  to  note  more  especially  is, 
that  by  the  second  day  there  was  scarcely  a  fruit  in  the  house; 
but  all  the  little  set  fruit  were  strewed  over  the  lloor  as  thickly 
as  if  you  had  meant  to  sow  rows  of  Peas.  From  that  day  to 
this,  though  forced  at  times  to  use  smoking  and  washing  mode- 
rattly,  we  have  great  faith  in  the  "  Weaver  remedy,"  of  "  catch- 
ing them  and  killing  them,"  and  if  the  remedy  is  applied  soon 
enough,  people  will  be  surprised  what  the  fingers  and  thumb  can 
accomplish. 

Drew  a  dry  hand  over  bunches  of  Grapes  in  bloom,  especially 
Sweetwaters,  in  order  to  assist  the  setting.  We  observe  this 
plan  is  recommended  in  some  of  our  contemporaries  now, 
though  it  is  now  many  years  since  we  first  alluded  to  it,  and  found 
that  the  hand  dry  and  applied  gently  along  the  bunch,  was  far 
better  than  any  camel-hair  brush,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Some 
good  people,  however,  must  amuse  themselves  longer  in  seeking 
for  a  tool,  than  with  the  best  of  all  tools,  the  human  hand,  they 
might  do  the  job  five  times  over.  In  some  Grapes  the  calyx 
rises  and  covers  the  parts  of  fructification  so  tightly  that  they 
cannot  perform  their  functions  ;  but  a  shght  rub  with  the  di-y 
hand,  especially  in  a  sunny  day,  removes  the  hoods  and  sets  the 
pollen  free  to  act  on  the  pistil  of  the  flower.  By  this  means  and 
a  little  care  to  give  exira  heat.  Muscats  may  be  set  as  thickly  as 
Muscadines.  Gave  a  little  water  to  Figs,  not  too  much  at  once, 
because  extreme  dryness  and  extreme  moisture  at  once  would  be 
apt  to  throw  off  the  incipient  fruit.  Those  out  of  doors  are  still 
covered  with  laurel  branches. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Fresh-packed  some  Orchids  in  baskets  ;  placed  some  Ferns  in 
a  state  of  rest,  as  Maiden-hairs,  into  more  heat.  i>esh-potted 
fine-leaved  Begonias,  shaking  most  of  the  soil  away,  and  re- 
potting ill  similar  or  smaller-Bixed  pots,  using  light,  rich  soil, 
packing  it  close,  and  placing  the  plants  under  the  shade  of 
Vines  on  a  stage.  Potted  and  put  in  cuttings  of  Coleus,  and 
other  softwooded  stove  plants  ;  placed  Gloxinias  in  heat,  to 
start  them  before  shifting  them  ;  put  tubers  of  Achimenes  and 
Gesneras  hito  pans  to  start  them  before  separating  and  grouping 
them  in  pots  for  blooming.  The  Achimenes  may  bo  set  rather 
thickly  in  pans  and  boxes,  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  sandy  soil, 
and  when  2  inches  in  height  selected  for  potting  and  vasing. 
They  start  beet  under  shade,  as  then  the  sun  will  not  injure  the 
young  foliage.  When  such  things  are  started  in  a  hotbed,  not 
only  should  the  bed  be  sweet,  but  there  should  be  a  little  air  left 
on  at  top  all  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the  day  ;  for  condensed 
moisture   or  steam  from  such  beds  is  apt  to  scald  the  foliage, 
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and  rarely  does  it  recover  its  beauty  again.  In  such  a  place  the 
young  leaves  should  be  quite  dry  before  the  sun  strikes  them. 

Melons  in  pots  should  not  have  less  than  from  65°  to  70°  average 
night  temperature,  and  Pine  plants  for  autumn  fruiting  should 
now  receive  their  last  shift,  and  care  sliould  be  taken  whilst 
the  bed  is  preparing  for  them,  that  the  plants  are  not  chilled. 
We  have  seen  plants  throw  up  pigmy  fruit  prematurely,  or  a  lot 
of  suckers  instead  of  a  fruit-stem,  from  such  checks  being  given 
to  the  roots,  merely  by  allowing  tlie  plants  to  stand  about  in  the 
cold  ;  and  because  the  plants  do  not  show  the  effects  of  such 
treatment  as  readily  as  a  Cucumber,  or  an  early  Balsam,  we  are 
too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  may  be  treated  roughly  with  im- 
punity. It  is  from  thoroughly  understanding  this  hot-and-eold 
affair  that  many  things  look  so  nice  in  small  places.  The  gar- 
dener there,  doing  the  most  particular  matters  with  his  own 
hands,  will  take  care  that  his  plants  receive  no  check.  No 
sooner  is  a  plant  out  and  shilted,  than  it  is  back  again  in  its 
comfortable  home;  but  in  large  places  you  may  often  find 
numbers  of  plants  in  a  cold  shed  at  dinner  time.  The  young 
people  cannot  be  made  to  feel  how  grievously  they  injure  their 
plants,  in  thus  bringing  them  to  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°, 
when  taking  them  out  of  and  back  again  to  one  of  70°.  When 
this  is  long  continued,  all  the  coaxing  and  warm-watering  after- 
wards will  not  compensate  for  the  serious  check  thus  given. 

Repotted  Fuchsias  that  had  been  pruned  and  started,  shaking 
away  a  good  portion  of  Ihe  old  soil,  and  filled  up  with  fresh  rich 
loam.  Placed  Dahlias  and  Canniis  on  the  floor  of  a  house  to 
start  them,  bringing  both  from  sheds  where  they  had  stood  the 
winter.  The  weather  being  so  cold,  delayed  planting  out  bed- 
ding plants  under  temporary  protection  :  but  filled  every  little 
available  space  with  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  double  Feverfew, 
Geraniums,  &c.  Made  preparations  for  sowing  lots  of  Hower- 
seeds,  and  rolled  the  lawns  and  pruned  the  Roses  in  flower 
gardens  ;  also  put  in  Rose  cuttings. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hackeerrt  Thee  (TT.  H.).— The  following  extract  from  Hogg's  "Yegi- 
teblelungdom"  gives  the  infoi-mation  you  asli  for -.-Cernsiis  i)adiis,  the 
iiira-cherry  or  Hag-bevry,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  Tlie  fruit 
IS  nauseous,  but  intused  in  gin  or  whiskcv  greath-  improves  them,  and  is 
OTiIy  surpassed  by  an  infusion  of  Peach  leaves."  We  may  add  that  Bn,/  or 
Jlivg,  19  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Bird  Clie'rrv 
s  not  unlike  the  Haw.  ' 

Vegetaule  and  Goijrd  Snow  (./.  CToyce).— We  believe  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  do  not  intend  to  have  a  show  of  this  description  like 
that  they  held  last  October. 

•  f '^'i.'"'/",^,  VESTIIA  ( Orchirloph  ,7«s).-  Be  assured  that  no  discourtesy  was 
intended.  We  only  remember  that  we  considered  the  notes  of  Mr  Applebv 
at  page  UO  gave  the  information  you  needed.  If  it  does  not,  send  vou'r 
questums  again  to  us. 

Galvanised  Iron  Witls  for  Training  (J.  McCle!lan).-The  galvanised 
wire  will  do  very  well.     The  shoots  must  be  lied  loosely. 

Achimekes  Dying  (/rfcra).— The  Achimenes  in  the  vinery  might  not  be 
npened  enough.   The  roots,  however,  whether  in-doors  or  in  houses  should 

rarely  be  m  a   temperature  low  -   "  '-   ""       •    ■ 

well-ripened  buds  of  Achimenes. 


rarely  be  in  a   temperature  lower   than  IS".     A  little  frosV  injures' eVen 


Glass  for  a  Small  Lean-to  Geeenhodse  (/.  P.).-If  the  roof  is  to  be 
fixed,  and  the  place  at  all  exposed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Briti* 
plate  seconds  or  thirds,  21  ozs.  to  the  foot,  and  the  squares  12  inches  deep 
and  15  inches  across.  If  the  place  is  protected,  squares  12  by  20  would 
do,  and  U.  or  lo-oz.  glass  would  be  nearly  a  third  cheaper.  If  siishe*  are  to 
be  made,  then  we  would  propose  glass  10  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  long. 

Lifting  Vine  Roots  (An  Old  S„bscrtber).-As  you  have  taken  up  the 
Vines  now,  place  over  the  border  a  foot  or  18  inches  depth  of  warm  fer- 
menting stable  manure,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  border  4  inches 
below  the  surface,  to  75'  to  80°.  Keep  the  Vines  in  the  house  as  cool  as 
possible  until  they  break  naturally.  By  that  time  there  will  be  roots  making 
to  sustain  them. 

NEBieji  Flowers  Failing  (7(7cm).— Place  your  Neriums  in  a  sunny 
place  out  of  doors  after  June.  Water  plentifully  until  September.  Thin- 
out  bead  if  too  thick.  Do  not  shorten  any  of  the  shoots  vou  leave.  Give 
an  ine  sun  possible  in  the  autumn,  and  no  more  water  th.aii  will  keep  from 
nagging,    l  ot  in  rather  stiff  loam.     Take  them  into  the  house  in  October. 

Planting  a  Flower  Garden  (P.  jI/.).-Were  we  to  plant  flower  gardens 
on  paper,  we  should  require  several  flr,st-rate  flower-gardeners  almost  con- 

o„  nro.T''i  'i  ;■  ^^^  ■"■"  "°'  *"•=  ■»  ''"  "'^'^-  '>^«  «'"  8'-'<ilv  give  hints 
on  proposed  plantmg.  lour  arrangement  of  last  year  was  not  only  simple, 
but  very  good.  It  is  desirable  to  change  the  beds,  and  if  you  send  us  jour 
own  re-arrangement,  we  will  refer  to  the  plan  and  tell  you  our  opinion. 

.r.^^^rj','""""''''^  "".  ?''•""'■='"'"'  <-*rf").-We  can  onlv  suppose  that 
l^u  ^  11^  ■".'^i'"  ^'^''^"S'l  list  season  if  they  made  no  new  wood.  01  course, 
i  ,1  ?'i"°u  f,".'!'^'  ''ifJ'  could  make  no  flosver-buds.  E.xamice  the  roots. 
»ee  that  the  ball  is  moist  to  the  centre.  If  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  repot 
into  two  parts  peat  or  heath  soil,  and  one  part  of  loam,  with  sand  and  char- 
coal, keep  in  the  conservatory  until  June.  Syringe  and  keep  close  to  en- 
courage growth ;  then  set  in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors,  and  by  August 
place  pretty  full  in  the  sun,  mulch  with  rouen  old  cowdung,  and  give 
plenty  of  water.  The  sorts  yon  name  will  do  pretty  well  out  oi  doors  in  a 
sheltered  place. 


SowiNO  Clianthds  Dampieri  Seed  (An  Original  Suliscriier).—Soi>M. 
the  seeds  in  water  at  140°  for  some  hours  before  sowing  ;  then  place  the  poc 
in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  cover  but  slightly.  We  would  advise  you  to 
take  out  those  you  have  sown,  sow  afresh,"and  treat  thus— nay,  further,  we 
would  put  a  single  seed  in  a  small  pot,  and  take  to  a  cooler  place  as  s'oon 
as  the  plant  is  up.  You  may  then  transfer  the  plant  before  the  pot  is 
full  of  roots  to  a  larger  pot.  It  you  had  a  pot  of  seedlings  they  wouitl 
suffer  in  shifting,  as  the  plant  is  touchy  in  enduring  moving. 

Pelargonium  Culture  (L.  F.  J.).— Water  must  be  given  to  all  plants 
just  as  they  need  it.  In  a  sunny  week  they  will  want  water,  probably,  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  circumstances.  In  dull  weather 
water  may  be  needed  once  a-week,  or  once  a-fortnight.  Your  Geraniums 
you  must  treat  according  as  you  want  tlowers  from  them  this  season,  or 
fine  specimens  in  the  following  year.  In  the  first  case  place  the  plants 
where  you  can  command  the  fire  heat.  When  they  have  got  over  the 
journey  repot  into  larger  pots— say  6  inches.  Stop  the  shoots  that  are 
too  strong  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  thtn  these  will  flower  in  the  end  of 
summer.  If  fine  plants  are  your  object,  stop  all  the  shoots,  pot  in  a  fort- 
night, begin  to  train,  and  pot  once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  but  not 
after  August  oi  September.  These  will  make  nice  early  plants  next  summer. 
Let  the  temperature  be  from  45°  to  5ll°  at  night  in  average  weather,  .'rom 
50°  to  60°  in  dull  days,  and  10°  more  from  sunshine.  Buy  "  Window-Garden- 
ing for  the  Many,"  you  can  have  it  free  by  post  for  lOf/.  from  our  office. 

Flde-heating  a  Greenhousb  (TrfsJcc/i).— Of  course  you  lose  a  little 
heat  from  the  top  and  only  one  side  of  the  flue  being  e.\posed  ;  but  the  top 
alone  being  exposed  ought  to  be  su±eientfor  such  a  small  house  if  the  flue  is 
9  or  12  inches  across.  We  presume  that  the  flue  is  almost  a  dead  level  m  the 
house,  but  it  would  have  acted  better  if  it  had  risen  a  little  from  the 
place  where  it  is  connected  with  the  furniice  rlgat  oa  to  the  chimney.  If 
the  flue  is  quite  level  the  chimney  will  require  to  be  higher.  There  is  one 
thingyouomit— the  fuiuace,  and  it  strikes  us  as  very  likely  that  your  furnace- 
bars  are  not  low  enough.  If  not  many  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  flue, 
sink  the  bars  low  enough  to  be  24  to  30  inches  below  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  flue.  Our  opiuion  coincides  with  that  of  our  coadjutor  Mr.  Kobson, 
that  for  all  such  single  small  bouses  a  flue  is  preferable  in  every  way  to  a 
boiler.  The  expense  of  heating  such  a  place  with  a  boiler  alone  will  be 
much  more  than  with  a  flue,  as  sii  much  heat  will  he  lost  up  the  chimney 
by  the  first  mode.  .4lid  then,  as  fur  economy,  you  will  have  a  small  boiler, 
tl.e  heat  will  be  more  irregular  without  considerable  attention,  as  when  the 
firp  is  out  the  beat  is  soon  gune  ;  whereas,  when  a  flue  is  heated  it  keeps 
its  heat  a  long  time.  We  would,  theretore,  advise  the  flue  so  far  as  effec- 
tiveness and  economy  are  concerned  ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
draw.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  hint  above  is  of  any  use,  and  if 
not  you  may  give  us  more  particulars  — K.  F. 

Flower-garden  Plan  (W.  i?.).— We  never  undertake  to  plant.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  criticise  the  plautinij  proposed. 

Rhododendro?!  AuCKLANDii,  &c.  (  W.  Bi'own). — SirW.  Hooker  ("Botani- 
cal Magazine,"  t.  30i35),  speaks  of  it  as  "  inagmhcent,"  and  ''in  some  re- 
spects the  finest  of  its  genus."  It  flowered  in  this  country  for  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  at  Mr.  Gaines'  Nursery,  Wandsworth,  in  the  .May  of  1858.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  nut  interbreed  with  Rhododendron 
ciliatum. 

Monoch^tum  (7(iem).— This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
tjionos,  one,  and  chnite,  a  bristle;  the  conaective  of  the  anther  being 
lengthened  into  a  kind  ol  bristle. 

Names  of  Plants  (F.  /.).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  alone, 
except  in  rare  instances.  1  is  an  Kchites ;  3  appears  to  be  Cytisus  tilipes. 
( ir.  If.  J/.).— Chorozema  corddtuiii.  (Novice,  Oorey}. — 1,  Pleopeltis  lyco- 
podioidcs  ;  2,  Phlebodium  areolalum  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  4,  Pteris 
hastata.  (An  Amateur,  Co.  Ti/rone].—Cyc\iimen  couui  is  all  right.  Poly- 
grtla  Dalmaisiana  is  a  Briti-h-raieed  hybrid,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
window  or  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  You  may  prune  it  back  when  done 
flowering.  The  small  shoots  will  strilte  in  peat  and  sand,  with  a  bell-glass 
or  a  hand-light  over  them.  If  you  allowed  a  little  seed  to  ripen,  and  sowed 
it  in  a  pot  in  the  window,  that  would  be  the  easiest  plan  of  obtaining  plants. 
The  plant  will  be  safe  enough  out  of  doors  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.     You  are  all  right  at.uut  the  Auriculas. 


POULTKY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


ECCENTRICITIES   OF  THE  WOKCESTEE  AND 
BATH  AKD   WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

POULTP.T   SHOWS. 

I  RECOLLECT  hearing  a  story  once  of  a  lady  ringing  for  her 
servant  to  sweep  the  floor  after  some  of  her  visitors  had  de- 
parted, declaring  that  these  same  visitors  had  dropped  so  many 
H's,  that  the  carpet  must  be  strewn  with  them.  Taking  up  the 
AVorcester  schedule  makes  me  fancy  that  sonic  kind  friend  with 
the  dust-pan  is  needed,  to  raise  up  some  of  the  classes  which 
have  dropped  unheeded  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Committee. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  living  in  the  year  1863,  when  shows 
are  no  longer  in  their  infancy,  and  when  exhibitors  expect,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect,  a  different  prize  list.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  it  rather  questionable  whether  the  entries,  being 
similar  in  amount,  it  is  altogether  justice  to  the  exhibitor  to  have 
prizes  varying  in  amount.  If  you  take  any  catalogue  and 
make  a  proportion  sum — if  Dorking  entries  receive  such  an 
amount  in  prizes,  Malay  entries  should  receive  so  much  ;  or  take 
any  other  breeds.  I  do  not  think  that  it  always  holds  that  those 
classes  for  which,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  extra  prizes  have  been 
offered  fill  in  proportion  to  those  prizes,  whilst  often  it  is  palpa- 
bly the  opposite.  Take  Devizes,  where,  as  some  of  your  readers 
may  recollect,  I  took  down  a  few  notes.     There  £5  5s.  offered 
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to  Spanish  and  coloured  Dorkinga  produced  reapcctivoly  ten 
and  liftoon  entries  ;  whilst  £2  oHbred  to  Polanda  (any  variety), 
produced  six,  and  the  like  amount  ollerod  to  Bralimas  produced 
six.  Some  of  the  Bantams  and  Buenos  Ayrcan  1  lucks  far  out- 
stripped tlii^  number ;  yet  each  had  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  Gs., 
and  tlie  Dorkings  and  Spanish  paid  no  more.  At  the  same  Show 
sixteen  pens  of  Cochins  had  £'J  divided  between  them  ;  yet 
these  only  paid  the  same  entrance  fee. 

But  to  return  to  the  schedule  of  the  Worcester  Show.  Where 
are  the  classes  for  White  Dorkings,  Malays,  and  Bnihmas? 
All  of  these  breeds  expect  classes  at  "  grand"  shows.  Why  are 
White-crested  Black  Polish  chickens  to  have  prizes,  while  the 
aged  specimens  may  take  refuge  in  the  Any  other  variety  class  ? 
lu  my  simplicity  l"  believed  that  Polish  adults  were  handsomer 
than  chickens.  Why  are  Black  East-Indian  Ducks  classless? 
Wlierefore  are  spaugled  Hamburghs  cut  off  from  a  third  prize 
in  each  class,  whilst  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Pencilled,  have 
three  ?  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Pencilled  produced,  omitting  single 
cocks,  thirty-nine  pens,  but  Spangled  forty-four. 

In  exchange  for  these  sins  of  omission,  we  have  Worcester 
setting  us  the  bright  csample  of  separate  classes  for  Crcve 
Cceurs.  These  birds,  which  one  of  your  correspondents  lately 
denominated  degenerate  Poles,  have  yet  to  prove  their  merits. 
I  cannot  say  I  was  over-pleased  witli  the  specimen  I  once  kept, 
but  this  may  have  been  an  exception.  But  surely  these  birds 
should  not  displace  other  well-known  and  useful  breeds  from 
the  class  list. 

I  fancy,  too,  that  some  exhibitors  will  ask  where  their  birds 
arc  to  be  kept  for  one  whole  week.  Every  place  for  exliibitions 
of  poultry  is  not  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  hot  July  too  !  Two 
days  are  sufficiently  long  for  any  show  except  the  really  "  grand" 
ones— Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Committee 
should  recollect  that  the  poultry  are  not  cattle,  and  that  they 
cannot  stand  the  confinement  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  written  you  at  once,  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Committee  to  alter  some  of  their  plans.  If  they  do  not,  I  fear 
their  Show  will  not  prove  so  successful  as  they  doubtless  imagine. 
Turning  to  the  schedule  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Poultry  Show,  I  find  no  classes  for  Gold  or  Silver  Polands, 
none  for  Brahmas  ;  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  massed 
together,  while  their  Pencilled  brethren  enjoy  their  two  classes. 
To  deduct  S.y.  6d.  from  each  entry  in  the  sweepstakes  for 
single  cocks  seems  monstrous.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
error  here. 

Last,  not  least,  it  is  a  five-days  Show,  the  birds  being  cooped 
about  seventy  hours  before  the  Show  commences.  Altogether, 
many  valuable  birds — if  their  owners  are  simple  enough  to  send 
them — will  be  cooped-up  for  ten  days  or  more,  journey  included ! 
Will  one  of  the  latter  rules  prove  a  "soothing  syrup"  to 
them  ?  It  runs — "In  case  of  the  death  of  any  poultry  during 
the  time  of  exhibition,  the  bird  or  birds"  (very  cool)  "  so  lost 
will  be  sent  back  for  the  inspection  of  the  exhibitor."  Great 
satisfaction  may  it  give  him,  especially  if  the  death  is  from  a 
contagious  disease,  and  the  dead  and  living  birds  journey  home 
together!— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

[Our  experience  of  the  management  of  poultry  shows  tends 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  always  a  great  difficulty  to  com- 
mittees in  pursuing  the  exactly  midway  course  that  insures 
entries  in  due  proportion  to  the  appointed  prizes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  general  satisfaction  to  ex- 
hibitors of  different  varieties  of  poultry  on  the  other.  Each 
breeder  most  probably  selects  for  his  choice  his  own  particular 
"hobby,"  and  fancies  it  the  most  deserving  of  support  and  dis- 
tinction— in  fact,  supposes  for  tlie  time  being  the  breed  he  then 
holds  superior  to  all  others  :  hence,  on  the  part  of  exhibitors, 
discrepancies  must  always  prevad  as  to  the  opinion  of  which 
breed  of  fowls  is  the  most  deserving.  Committees,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  compelled  not  unfrequently,  as  expressed  by  homely 
phrase,  "  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,"  and  thus 
are  forced  to  the  really  unenviable  task  of  a  selection  among 
the  numerous  classes  of  such  breeds  as  must  be  among  the  most 
limited,  as  to  the  amount  of  premiums  otf'ered.  Unfortunately, 
statistics  of  their  previous  meetings  are  not  invariably  trust- 
worthy to  committees,  for  it  frequently  happens  a  class  com- 
prising only  three  or  four  entries  one  year  calls  forth  the 
succeeding  season  perhaps  quadruple  that  number,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  prizes  were  so  easily  won  formerly,  the 
next  trial  induces  a  great  number  of  expectant  winners  to 
enter  into  the  competition.  This  variation  of  entries  seems 
beyond  the  power  ol  computation,  and  thus  the  number  of  com- 


petitors is  altogether  conjectural  until  the  close  of  the  time  for 
entries  makes  plain  the  matter  in  dispute.  Of  course,  even 
committeemen  have  their  partialities  for  different  varieties 
equally  witli  tlie  exhibitors  themselves  ;  and  however  anxious  to 
arrange  their  schedule  of  prizes  to  meet  tlie  views  of  all  those 
most  interested,  they  must  fail  occasionally  in  so  doing. 

It  should  bo  kept  always  in  mind  tliat  any  show  to  be  success- 
ful must  be  self-supporting  ;  fjr  tlio  cases  in  which  a  voluntary 
subscription  is  to  bo  depended  on  among  the  non-exhibiting  but 
resident  gentry  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  and  a  resource 
that  after  a  few  repetitions  speedily  becomes  threadbare  to  the 
very  core.  After  all  experiments  that  have  been  introduced  it 
seems  that  equal  payments  for  the  privilege  of  competition,  with 
equal  amounts  gained  by  the  successful  ones  in  each  class,  is  the 
most  universally-approved  arrangement.  True  it  is,  at  the  outset 
a  few  (and  in  some  instances  very  few),  pens  compete,  and  the 
loss  to  tlie  Society  by  certain  classes  is  considerable  j  but,  in 
many  cases  where  the  attempt  has  been  renewed,  the  entries  the 
year  following  have  been  so  strangely  reversed,  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  vears  an  absolute  gain  has  been  obtained. 

We  think  with  our  correspondent,  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z  ,"  that  the  time 
the  birds  are  detained  at  Worcester  is  too  lengthy.  The  fact  is,  a 
better  and  a  larger  show  would  undoubtedly  be  insured  had  its 
duration  been  of  a  less  protracted  nature,  particularly  as  chickens 
invariably  suffer  more  from  confinement  than  aged  poultry.  We 
trust,  therefore,  the  Worcester  Committee  may  think  well  even 
yet  to  reconsider  this  matter,  with  th?  view  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  exhibitors  generally,  more  especially  as  their  Poultry  Show 
of  this  season  should  boast  of  a  very  greatly-increased  amount 
of  support,  on  account  of  its  taking  place  during  the  time  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Worcester.] 


TAUNTON  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  well-managed  and  remunerative  Society,  according  to 
an  advertisement  which  appears  in  our  columns  to-day,  is 
"  dissolved."  This  causes  us  much  surprise,  because,  as  some 
comic  character  observed  on  au  undesired  death,  "  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it."  We  are  not  astonished  when  a  society  retires 
to  the  catacombs  after  being  dl-eonducted,  or  when  it  is  in  debt, 
but  neither  of  these  "  occasions"  befell  the  Taunton  Association. 
No  secretary  could  have  ministered  more  satisfactorily  than  Mr. 
Ballauce  ;  and  we  see  in  the  printed  accounts  that  there  is  a 
small  sum  in  hand. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  vaUd  reason  for  dissolving  is  "  the 
subscribers  having  failed  to  attend  the  meeting"— a  more  cogent 
reason  would  have  been  their  "having  failed  to  subscribe." 
Much  do  we  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  reconsidered— that 
Mr.  Ballance  will  resume  the  secretariat ;  and,  we  think,  that 
subscriptions  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  if  application 
is  made  for  them,  when  the  threatened  extinction  of  the 
Association  is  thus  publicly  known. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 


OPEN    BEE-nOUSES. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  novel  in  the  advocacy  of  open  bee- 
houses  ;  and  if  "  A.  K.  H."  will  turn  to  No.  10  of  Vol.  XXIV., 
page  161,  he  will  see  that  I  have  written  in  favour  of  them, 
though  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  recommended  that  the  hives 
should  be  on  separate  pedestals,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  a  double  rail  for  their  support,  and  in  some  respects 
this  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  plan. 

But,  surely  "A.  K.  H."  cannot  have  tried  the  form  of  open 
house  he  has  described  at  page  179,  or  he  would  hardly  have 
brought  it  forward  as  an  improvement  on  any  known  method  of 
protecting  hives.  He  would  find  it,  as  he  has  figured  it,  anything 
but  a  protection  for  his  bees.  The  double  tier  of  hives  is  fatal 
to  it.  To  work  supers  the  roof  must  be  at  such  an  elevation 
above  the  lower  tier  that  rain  must  freely  drive  in  at  the  front 
and  back  ;  and  as  to  the  high  exposed  sides,  the  hives  might  as 
well  be  out  in  the  open  air  altogetlier.  I  thoroughly  detest 
hives  being  placed  one  above  another,  even  if  the  upper  entrances 
are  not  immediately  over  the  lower.  Let  the  upper  tier  be 
dispensed  with,  the  roof  brought  down  to  a  proper  distance, 
allowing  ample  room  for  supering,  and  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  plan.  But  I  would  do  a  little  more  before  I  should 
consider  my  hives  safe  from  driving  rain ;  the  ends  should  be 
closed-iu  with  some  material,  such  as  pieces  of  old  floor-cloth. 
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matting,  or  boards  of  fenther-edged  deal.  With  a  wide  over- 
hanging roof  the  hives  would  be  thoroughly  protected,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  there  is  no  better  plan  of  house  or  shed 
for  keeping  them  to  advantage.  The  back  of  the  roof  being 
made  to  open  on  hinges  is  a  very  great  improvement  and  worth 
adopting. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  made  use  of  a  large 
aviai^  about  25  feet  long  by  8  feet  in  width.  The  front  is  all 
wirework,  the  roof  wood  or  galvanised  iron  ;  the  bac-k,  sides,  and 
top  being  quite  closed-in.  Having  discarded  the  feathered 
occupants,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  uae  of  the  place  as  a  bee- 
house.  Parts  of  the  wirework  were  cut  away  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  free  flight  of  the  "bees.  This  has 
answered  admirably  in  this  place,  though  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wire  fro)it  the  rain  would  probably  drive  in  too  ranch,  as  in  the 
centre  the  roof  is  at  least  IG  feet  in  height  above  the  ground 
floor.  I  find  one  very  great  advantage  in  performing  operations 
in  sueli  a  house  —  the  bees  do  not  readily  enter  tlirough  the 
meshes  of  the  wirework,  but  they  very  quickly  make  their  crit 
thereby,  so  that  they  seldom  annoy  the  operator.  If  building  a 
bee-house,  I  should  be  very  mucli  inclined  to  obtain  some 
galvanised  wire  netting  of  very  small  mesh  to  form  the  front, 
cutting  away  spaces  of  about  S  inches  by  5  for  the  bees.  This 
would  allow  of  ample  circulation  of  air ;  yet  be  of  consider- 
able use  in  preventing  annoyance  to  the  bee-master  from  Lis 
angry  subjects. 

BEES  IN   BUILDINQS. 

A  short  time  ago  I  expressed  myself  rather  adverse  to  keeping 
hives  in  buildings  or  in  rooms  in  dwelling-houses.  Since  then 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  giving  an  account  of  tlje 
state  of  his  apiary,  and  speaking  highly  of  the  success  of  his 
experiment  in  making  use  of  a  large  glass  room  originally  built 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  photograpiiic  likenesses.  As  he  is 
totally  unaware  of  the  subject  having  been  mooted  in  these 
columns,  his  opinion  may  perhaps  be  the  more  valuable.  I  may 
premise  that  he  is  an  apiarian  of  long  standing,  and  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  science  and  practical  experience. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  his  apiary,  and 
reporting  the  loss  of  most  of  his  artificially-formed  Ligurian 
stocks,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  My  great  success  has  been  in  the 
driven  cottager's  bees,  formed  into  stocks  last  autumn  ;  all  these 
are  alive  and  flourishing.  They  have  been  all  carrying  in  pollen 
from  the  30th  of  January  and  1st  of  February,  some  of  them  in 
large  quantities.  These  are  all  in  my  glass  room,  which  reallv 
makes  a  first-rate  bee-house.  The  temperature  bc'ing  equable 
and  the  room  dry,  the  hives  are  earlier  than  any  out  of  doors  in 
my  garden.  Tliere  are  seven  stocks  now  in  tliis  room  a  good 
distance  from  each  other,  and  there  is  less  hovering  and  pitching 
about  of  strangers  than  in  the  garden.  The  floor-boards  are  drv 
and  clean,  and  there  has  been  no  moisture  on  the  windows  ail 
the  winter.  I  enjoy  this  room  vastly,  and  wish  there  were  more 
hives  in  it." 

So  far  as  it  goes  this  is  evidence  in  favour  of  placing  hives  in 
rooms  ;  but  whether  they  will  do  well  in  this  glass  house  for  a 
permanency  remains  to  be  proved.  I  should  fear  the  heats  of 
summer  would  be  very  detrimental  to  their  prosperity,  and 
therefore  roust  defer  judgment  until  the  close  of  the  next 
autumn,  when  I  hope  we  may  have  further  and  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  suitability  of  such  a  plan  for  keeping  hives. 

BEST  ASPECT  POB  HIVES. 

I  do  not  think  a  "  A  Lanareshiee  Bee-keeper  "  can  lay 
doiwn  any  law  as  to  the  most  suitable  aspect  in  whirh  hives  can 
be  profitably  worked.  That  he  is  risht  in  his  decision  that  a 
sheltered  north  aspect  is  the  best  in  his  own  locality  or  apiary  I 
have  no  doubt  or  wish  to  dispute  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  what 
would  be  the  best  aspect  in  one  part  of  the  country  would  be 
the  worst  in  another.  So  much  depends  on  prevailing  winds  or 
draughts  of  air,  or  the  quarter  from  which  most  rain  may  be 
looked  for,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for 
absolute  guidance. 

Considerable  att«ntion  has  been  paid  by  me  to  this  very 
Bubject,  and  I  confess  that  after  numberless  experiments  I  am 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  conclusion. 

At  this  present  moment  I  have  hives  facing  nearly  every  point 
in  the  compass,  and  it  is  extremely  diSleult  to  say  which  are 
answering  best.  The  finest  takes  of  honey  I  have  ever  bad  have 
been  respectively  from  east,  south-east,  south,  and  duo  west,  and 
■with  mo  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  ;  but  I 
ehorold  in  all  cases  be  guided  by  what  is  in  the  garden,  or  near 


enough  to  affect  the  bees  by  causing  rough  currents  of  air,  or 
confining  them  too  closely  so  as  to  distress  theai  with  a  too 
sultry  atmosphere. 

My  own  inclinations  rather  tend  to  a  south-eastern  aspect 
with  the  shelter  of  a  Iniildiug  or  some  large  evergreen  shrubs  on 
the  north  at  some  litle  distance.  If  it  can  be  obtained,  a  large 
bush  on  the  south  which  shall  in  some  measure  6h::rie  the  house 
about  twelve  o'clock,  is  always  a  desideratum,  but  it  must  iu  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  direct  flight  of  the  bees.  Probably  the 
most  populous  hive  I  have  this  spring,  ns  it  also  was  last  year  at 
the  same  period,  is  a  hive  facing  due  west.  For  some  years  past 
hives  on  this  same  st-uid  have  been  remarkable  forgoing  through 
the  winter  witii  large  populations,  and  in  good  or  m  tolerable 
seasons  showing  coiisidn-able  returns  from  their  labours. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  write  against  placing  bees  in  a 
north  or  any  oilier  aspect;  all  that  I  wish  to  contend  for,  is 
that  the  aspect  most  suitable  in  one  pai-t  of  the  kingdom  may 
not  be  so  in  another;  a'ul  even  more  than  that,  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  miles  sliall  equallv  influence  the  judicious  placing  of  bee- 
hives.— S.  Beyan  Fox,  ISxater. 


BOTTLE-FKEDING  FOR  BEES. 

Seeino  the  above  mode  recommended  in  your  columns,  I 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial  this  year  and  the  last. 

Tha  principal  disadvantage  I  have  experienced  is  often  of  a 
morning  finding  a  broad  stream  of  food  out  from  the  entrances, 
and  over  the  landing-boards.  At  first  I  concluded  that  the 
bottles  must  have  toppled  over,  ©r  that  the  double  ply  of  fine 
cap-net  had  given  way  ;  but  on  examination  the  bottles  were 
standing  quite  plumb  and  the  net  all  right.  B-'sides  the  injury 
this  run  over  the  combs  and  the  main  body  of  the  bees  in  the 
vrry  centre  of  the  hive  must  o  luse,  this  stream  externally  attracts 
robbers  from  the  strong  colonies  to  t^e  weak  ones  most  in  want 
of  food,  and  I  fear  the  consequences  may  prove  disastrous.  I 
also  find  feeding  in  bar-hives,  which  the  most  of  mine  are,  through 
the  narrow  space  betwixt  the  bars,  a  very  slow  proceeding  in 
comparison  to  that  in  straw  hives — fjr  instance,  where  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  can  be  introduced  into  the  hive  amongst  the  bees. 
With  these  exceptions,  which  I  trust;  some  of  your  many  con- 
tributors may  assist  mc  to  overcome,  I  otherwise  think  it  a  vast 
improvement  over  all  the  other  systems  I  hive  tried.— W.  J. 

[There  is  evidently  fomething  wrong  in  yonr  manipulation  of 
the  bottle.  Jiither  soruo  loose  ends  of  string  or  net  have  caused 
the  lood  to  drip  into  the  hive  by  means  of  capillary  attraction, 
or  the  first  rush  on  inverting  the  bottle  has  been  so  copious  as  to 
overpower  the  bi-^s.  Test  your  bottle  before  again  using  it,  by 
inverting  it  filled  with  water  and  tied  over  with  cap-net.  If  after 
bting  inverted  the  fluid  remain  perfectly  suspendet  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  when  using  it  to  invert 
it  in  the  first  place  over  the  jug  or  other  vessel  containing  the 
food,  whence  it  should  be  carefully  and  steadily  conveyed  in  the 
same  position  to  the  hive.  Bees  in  bar-boxes  may  be  fed  with 
the  same  facility  as  ihose  in  common  hives,  if  Mr.  Woodbury's 
plan  bo  adopted  of  allowing  a  free  passage  between  the  bars  and 
crown-boards.] 

Bees  in  NoETH-SrAiFOKD.sniRE.— Pollen-carrying  commenced 
on  February  16th,  and  was  brisk  on  March  Ist  and  2nd. — 
A  Noktu-Staefoubsuiue  Beekeepeb. 


Peeseetino  Woollens  PKOir  Moths. — The  simplest  and  best 
way  of  preserving  woollens  through  the  summer  from  the  de- 
struction of  mutlis,  is  to  wrap  them  well  up,  after  brushing 
and  beating  them  in  cotton  or  linen  cloths.  The  moth  can  pass 
neither.  Two  covers  n-ell  wrapped  around  and  secured  from  the 
air  will  be  eifectual.     An  old  sheet  will  answer. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Dealer  in  Zoophttes  — Ciin  any  of  your  readers  recommend  a  dealer  in 
zoophytes,  resiain;-:  on  the  coast,  who  is  modcr.tte  in  his  charges  .'  Not 
a  dredger  alone,  btfit  one  who  keeps  a  stock  for  sale,  and  is  couverBaafwith 
their  habits,— Evlsham. 

Work  on  Pigkons  (4/j/jo;;(Z).— We  know  of  no  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject except  those  you  name. 

Beer  overpowered  by  Moths  (5.  J?.,  Su-aJ7iam).—\ye  have  received 
the  tin  box  containing,'  a  mass  of  cocoons,  which  shall  be  repfffted  upon  ae 
soon  as  any  of  the  molhs  arrive  at  maturity. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
Weathrr  hear  London  in  1862. 


MARCH  24-30,  1863. 
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MKTKOROLOoy  OF  THK  Wrek.— At  Ohiswick,  from  obsprvations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  davsare  51  9'  and  3)  6=  resDectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75^,  occurred  oh  the  27th,  in  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14", 
on  the  25th,  in  1850.    During  the  period  161  days  were  fine,  and  on  91  rain  fell. 


ORCHID  IMPBEGNATION. 

OWE  Mr.  James  An- 
derson the  correction 
of    a   misstatement ; 
and  as  he  has  repro- 
duced  my  letter   in 
wliieh   the    mistake 
was  made,  I  will  cor- 
rect myself  in  your 
pages.      I   ought   to 
have   done  so  to  himself  pri- 
vately,  but  I   was  not  aware 
that  he  was  so  interested  in  the 
suggestion  as  he  seems  to  have 
been. 

The  seed  of  Odontoglossum  which  he  was  so  polite  as 
to  send  me  was  not  all  barren.  Some  time  after  I  had 
written  to  him  the  remarks  wliich  he  quotes  I  thought 
I  would  institute  a  more  prolonged  and  careful  micro- 
scopical examination  ;  and  the  result  was  that  I  found  a 
few  seeds — perhaps  one  in  five  hundred — in  which  the 
opaque  embryo  was  clearly  discernible  in  the  midst  of 
the  twisted,  netted,  loose  seed-coat.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  sow  it.  In  doing  this  I  adopted  the  plan  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Beaton  in  page  61  of  The  .Journal 
OF  HoBTicuLTUBE  for  1862 — in  which  the  mode  of  dis- 
persing the  dustlike  seeds  by  floating  them  on  water, 
which  is  then  let  slowly  ofT  at  the  pot-bottom,  leaving 
the  seed  adhering  to  the  charcoal,  peat,  and  crocks — 
struck  me  as  beautifully  ingenious,  simple,  and  effective. 
This,  then,  I  did;  and  the  pot,  standing  in  a  saucer  of 
water  daily  replenished  and  covered  by  a  square  of  glass 
slightly  tilted,  has  remained  from  last  October  till  now, 
in  shade  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  Orchid-house. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  pot 
and  its  contents  often  ;  and  the  seed  had  not  been  sown 
long  before  I  could  readily  discern,  by  the  aid  of  a 
pocket-lens,  the  fertile  seeds.  These  manifestly  swelled 
and  became  of  a  tender  green  hue  ;  and  as  the  thin  empty 
membrane  of  the  numerous  barren  seeds  gradually  decayed 
away,  the  fertile  ones  were  the  more  distinctly  seen,  es- 
pecially on  the  black  ground  of  the  bits  of  charcoal.  I 
presumed  they  were  going  to  germinate  ;  but  one  by  one 
they  disappeared,  and  tor  some  time  past  I  have  not  been 
able,  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  to  detect  a  single  seed. 

With  regard  torn}'  suggestion  of  encouraging  the  access 
of  bees  to  Orchid-houses  I  will  add  a  word.  While  I 
still  believe  it  would  be  found  successful  in  securing  the 
formation  of  ripe  seed,  by  many  species  that  are  now 
unfertile  with  us,  I  perceive  a  strong  objection  to  the 
practice.  It  is  known  that  the  blossoms  wither  and  die 
within  a  few  hours  after  impregnation  ;  and  as  this,  under 
the  free  action  of  insects,  would  take  place  almost  im- 
mediately after  tliey  had  expanded,  our  magnificent  spikes 
of  flowers,  which  now  adorn  the  house  and  fill  it  with 
perfume  and  loveliness  for  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks  to- 
gether, would  scarcely  last  so  many  days.  Only,  there- 
fore, in  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  obtaining  of  available 
seed  would  be  of  superior  importance  to  the  preservation 
No.  101.— Vol.  IV..  New  Series. 


of  the  bloom,  would  the  free  introduction  of  insects  be 
proper.  Yet,  if  once  the  raising  of  Orchids  from  seed 
could  be  depended  upon  as  of  ordinary  plants,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  would  soon  become  of  mercantile  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  obtaining  specimens  far  more 
prolific  than  those  on  which  we  at  present  depend  — viz., 
the  importation  of  foreign  specimens,  and  the  subdivision 
of  such  as  are  in  cultivation. 

Moreover,  as  Orchids  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  variation 
in  the  size,  colour,  and  number  of  their  flowers,  the  raising 
of  them  from  seed  on  a  large  scale  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  yield  a  multitude  of  startling  novelties,  even 
in  those  species  which,  from  long  cultivation  with  us  and 
wide  dissemination  (chiefly,  however,  by  repeated  fission 
of  the  same  original),  we  arc  accustomed  to  consider  as 
sufficiently  familiar. 

The  desire  to  cultivate  these  most  lovely  plants  is  no- 
toriously  increasing,  and  would  spread  very  rapidly  but 
for  the  barrier  presented  by  the  high  prices  demanded 
for  them.  A  great  reduction  in  price  would  doubtless 
be  the  immediite  result  of  an  extensive  and  general  pro- 
duction of  seedlings.  The  little  plants  at  two  or  three 
years  old  would  be  eagerly  bought-up  if  once  in  the 
market,  and  grown  on  by  many  a  charmed  amateur,  who 
would  not  venture  upon  the  purchase  of  established  plants 
ready  to  flower,  such  as  are  alone  to  be  bought  at  our 
nurseries  as  yet.  Then  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  rhizome,  the  successive  formation  of 
larger  and  yet  larger  bulbs,  the  peculiarities  of  cultiva- 
tion under  such  skilful  teachers  as  Applebj-  and  Williams, 
the  watching  for  the  development  of  flowers,  would  keep 
expectation  alive ;  till  at  length  the  peeping-forth  of  the 
flower-sheath  from  some  plump  bulb  of  Cattleya  or  L»lia, 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  dark  bud  within  seen  against 
the  light,  its  protrusion,  and  the  expansion  of  the  gorgeous 
glorious  blossom,  would  be  confessed  an  ample  repay- 
ment for  all  the  anxiety,  all  the  expense,  all  the  labour. 
Surely  there  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  by  some  young 
nurseryman  who  will  lay  himself  out  for  raising  Orchid 
seedlings,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. — P.  H.  GossE,  Tor- 
quay. 

THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
SECOND   SPRING   SHOW. 

A  FROSTT  morning,  a  dense  gloom  hanging  over  the 
metropolis  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  chilly  north-east  wind 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  were  circumstances  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  conducive  to  a  large  attendance  of 
visitors  ;  still  the  muster,  especially  of  ladies,  ^  as  very 
good,  and,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  draughty  place 
in  which  the  Show  was  held,  so  great  was  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  flowers  exhibited,  that  it  was  frequently 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  approach  them. 

Camellias  and  Hyacinths  constituted  the  most  pro- 
minent olijects  in  the  Show,  but  the  Former  were  not 
brought  forward  in  such  numbers  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

In  Camellias,  a  special  prize  was  oflered  for  the  three 
No.  756.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sekies. 
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best.  This  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter  and 
Chelsea,  with  Taltevareclo ;  General  Lafayette,  bright  rose 
striped  with  white ;  and  Countess  of  Orkney,  white  with  rose 
stripe,  the  last-named  being  unquestionably  the  finest  plant  in 
the  room. 

In  Cla^s  1,  six  distinct  kinds,  Messrs.  Veitch  had  the  first  prize 
for  Madame  Lebois,  a  fine  imbricated  deep  rose ;  Fimbriata 
alba  plena;  Comte  de  Paris,  a  very  fine  plant  and  the  flowers  of  a 
very  delicate  salmon  pink  ;  Bella  di  Fireirza ;  and  Teutonia  rosea. 
All  of  these  were  handsome,  well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  Hally,  of 
Blackheath,  came  second,  being  in  fact  the  only  other  competitor 
in  this  class.  His  flowers  were  Araabilis,  red ;  Carminata,  a 
blood-red  seedliag  ;  Opiima,  Elegaiis,  Countess  of  Orkney,  and 
Imbricata.  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  and  Bagshot,  likewise  ex- 
hibited in  this  class,  but  not  for  competition,  and  the  varieties 
wl'icli  he  brought  forward  were  more  recent  than  those  in  the 
second-prize  lot.  They  consisted  of  lavinia  Maggi,  very  fine ; 
Sarah  Frost ;  Duchesse  de  Berri,  a  beautiful  blush  white ; 
Queen  of  Beauties,  delicate  rose,  large  and  very  double  ;  Maestra 
Kosa  ;  and  Bieolor  de  la  Reine,  salmon  and  red. 

In  Class  2  there  was  no  competition ;  and  in  Class  3,  which 
was  for  four  distinct  kinds,  Messrs.  Veitch  again  walked  over  ihe 
course  witli  handsome  plants  cf  Triomplie  de  Lodi,  deep  blush 
variegated  with  rose  ;  Alexina,  blush  striped  with  rose ;  Alba 
plena  ;  arid  Amelia  Benuco,  rose. 

In  Class  4,  a  single  specimen,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  also  first 
with  a  plant  of  Princess  Baeeiochi,  5  feet  or  more  in  height  and 
handsomely  grown,  its  glossy  foliage  setting-off  the  crimson 
scarlet  flowers  to  great  advantage.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  for  a  very  fine  plant  of  Chand- 
ler's Elegans,  which  was  about  8  feet  high,  but  not  so  bushy  as 
the  preceding. 

In  Classes  5  and  6,  for  Rhododendrons,  there  was  no  competi- 
tion. Ill  7,  that  for  single  specimens,  Messrs.  Veitch  had  Smithii 
euperba,  a  magnificent  plant  about  5  or  6  feet  across  and  covered 
with  its  crimson  scarlet  flowers.  To  this  the  first  prize  was 
given  ;  and  the  second  went  to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  for  Rhododendron  Blandyanum,  form- 
ing a  dwart  standard  about  y  feet  high,  and  having  six  trusses 
of  bright  rosy  crimson  flowers.  From  the  same  exhibitor  also 
came  a  plant  of  the  small  scented  white  Ciiiatum. 

The  Hyacinths  were  superb ;  but  the  collections  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Cutbnsh,  of  Highgate, 
surpassed  those  of  all  others,  both  as  regards  tlie  size  of  the 
spikes  and  bells  and  the  excellence  of  the  varieties  shown. 

Class  8  was  for  eighteen  kinds,  and  here  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was 
successful  in  oarrving  off  the  highest  honours.  Among  the 
varieties  he  exhibited  were  Koli-i-Noor,  a  new  and  excellent 
double  sort,  with  a  magnificent  spike  of  a  deUcate  rosy  salmon ; 
Marie,  a  purplish-plum;  Due  de  Malakofl',  fawn  and  nankeen, 
a  fine  addition  to  the  yellow  class ;  Macaulay  ;  Von  Schiller ; 
Mont  Blanc  ;  Solfaterre ;  General  Havelock ;  Cavaignac,  very 
clear  pink,  and  a  broad  spike ;  Ornement  de  la  Nature,  a  delicate 
pink  ;  Snowball,  one  of  the  finest  varieties  known  ;  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  flesh.  Grand  Lilas,  Grandeur  ;i  Merveille,  Howard 
and  Baron  von  TujU  were  also  very  fine.  Messrs.  Cutbush  took 
second,  though  not  without  a  close  competition.  In  this  col- 
lection were  Ida,  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellows  ;  Haydn,  a  very 
fine  lilac  mauve ;  Snowball;  Xoh-i-Noor  ;  Garrick,  double  blue; 
Serapliine,  blush  ;  Grand  Lilas  ;  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  Florence 
Nightingale ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille  ;  General  Havelock  ;  Alba 
Maxima  ;  Charles  Dickens ;  Victoria  Alexandrina,  a  new  and 
very  fine  crimson  ;  and  La  Prophete,  also  new,  pink-striped. 

The  only  other  competitors  were  Messrs.  Caratairs  &  Sons,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  in  their  collection  good  spikes  of  Amphion, 
crimson;  Agnes,  bright  rose;  Lord  Palmerston,  a  pretty  blue; 
Seraphine;  Charles  Dickens ;  and  Ida. 

Class  9  was  for  twelve  kinds,  for  amateurs  only,  and  here  the 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.  ;  Mr. 
Young,  of  Highgate;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Han- 
bury,  Esq.,  of  East  Barnet,  who  stood  on  the  prize  list  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named,  but  whose  exhibitions  fell  far 
short  of  the  excellence  of  the  eminent  nurserymen  alreadv  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Carr  had  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe,  Von  Schiller, 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop;  and  good  examples  of  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Charles  Dickens,  and  some  others  ;  whilst  Mr.  Young's 
collection  contained  a  fine  spike  of  Howard  ;  Koh-iNoor  ;  Pi-ince 
Albert,  a  good  dark  purple ;  Princess  Alice,  with  large  light 
blue  bells;  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  well-known  sorts. 


The  next  Class,  10,  for  six  new  kinds,  only  contained  two 
exhibition* — those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who 
were  respectively  first  and  second.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  had  Ma- 
caulay, which,  as  a  rose-striped  kind,  was  a  gem  ;  Du,-  de  Mala- 
koff,  fawn ;  Koh-i-Noor,  a  splendid  spike ;  Haydn,  a  beautiful 
mauve ;  Snowball ;  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush had  Feruk  Khan,  a  very  good  dark  plum  ;  San  Francisco, 
a  nice  canary  yellow  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  a  fine  deep  rosy  pink  ; 
Maria  Theresa,  with  a  close  spike  of  a  fine  rose  ;  Rouge  Ecla- 
tante,  a  distinct  double  deep  crimson  ;  and  Fair  Maid  of  Den- 
mark, with  large  pure  white  bells. 

In  Class  11,  six  pots,  Amateurs,  the  first  prize  was  withheld. 
Mr.  Carr  received  the  second,  and  among  the  flowers  he  showed 
were  three  nice  spikes  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe;  Lina,  small  but 
of  a  fine  crimson  ;  and  Heroine,  yellow.  In  Mr.  Young's,  who 
was  third,  the  best  were  Grandeur  a  Merveille  and  Elfrida,  white. 

Of  early  Tulips,  there  was  again  a  good  display,  Messrs. 
Cutbnsh  taking  fi;st  in  the  class  (or  twenty-lour  kinds;  and 
Mr.  W.  Paul  second.  The  former  had  Grand  Due,  brownish- 
red  with  yellow  edge  ;  VermUion  Brilliant ;  Cramoi^e  ;  Duo 
d'Aremberg,  brown  with  yellow  border;  Fabiola,  rosy  violet 
and  white;  and  Rouge  Luisaute,  rose.  Mr.  Paul  contributed 
Gi-and  Due;  Proserpine,  a  rich  rose  ;  New  Yellow  Touniesolj 
White  Poltebakker;  Tournesol ;  and  Canary  Bird,  yellow,  but 
the  flowers  did  not  stand  out  so  well  from  the  foliage  as  in  Mb. 
Cutbush's. 

The  next  Class  was  also  for  six  kinds,  but  for  eighteen  pots; 
and  here  again  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  occupied  the 
same  relative  positions,  the  former  having  Due  d'Aremberg; 
Fabiola;  Vermilion  Brilliant;  Florida,  purpli^h-viulot ;  Ma- 
thilda, a  showy  red  and  white ;  and  Rouge  Luisante.  Mr.  Paul, 
whose  exhibition  was  also  excellent,  had  Arehduc  d'Autriche,  a 
fine  crimson  and  yellow  ;  Cotiage  Maid,  a  pretty  rose ;  Standard 
Royal,  very  showy;  Van  der  Neer,  a  very  fine  purplish-violet  ; 
and  Striped  Pottebakker. 

In  the  Amateur's  Class,  good  pots  of  Rex  Rubrorum,  Tourne- 
sol, Perle  Blanche,  and  Due  d'Aremberg  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Carr,  who  was  first.     Mr.  Young  was  second. 

The  Miscellaneous  Class  is  alwajs  a  large  one,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  occupied  an  unusually  large  space.  Here  Mr.  W. 
Paul  received  a  first  prize  for  a  magnidcent  collection  of  a 
hundred  Hyacinths,  among  which  we  noticed  as  being  par- 
ticularly tine — Macaulay;  Mane;  Howard,  brick  red;  Snow- 
ball; Solfaterre,  a  sphndid  spike  ;  Agtjes,  bright  pink  ;  Princess 
Clothilde,  a  new  and  dark  red  ;  Princess  Charlotte,  a  beautiful 
peach  ;  Ornement  de  la  Nature  ;  Aurora  Rutilans,  a  very  fine 
colour — crimson;  Milton;  Mirandolinc,  pure  white;  Due  de 
Mulakoff' ;  and  La  Nuit,  a  very  dark  colour.  Couronne  de  Celle, 
Baron  von  Tuyll,  Grand  Lilas,  and  otlier  well-known  sorts  made 
up  the  remainder. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  had  also  a  splendid  collection  of  one  hundred 
pots,  comprising  most  of  the  sorts  above  enumerated,  and  many 
other  fine  varieties.  In  Reds,  Susannah  Maria  was  a  fine  double 
rose;  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  splendid  epike  ;  and  of  single  kinds 
of  the  same  colour,  Macaulay,  Queen  of  Hyacinths,  and  Johanna 
Christina,  pale  rose,  were  very  fine.  In  Whites,  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  was  a  fine  double  cream  with  a  large  spike;  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  Paix  de  I'Europe  had  large  spikes  and 
pure  white  bells  ;  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  also  a  remai'kably 
line  blush  variety  with  very  large  bell*,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Tuballora.  In  Blues,  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  Pieneman 
had  very  large  bells ;  Charles  Dickens  and  Grand  Lilas  were 
also  fine  ;  Aurora  was  a  pretty  straw  colour  tinged  with  pink; 
and  Due  de  Malakofl'  has  been  already  m  ntioued  as  being  an 
excellent  new  straw-coloured  variety.  This  collection  well 
deserved  the  second  prize  which  was  given  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Cut- 
bush also  received  a  similar  award  for  twelve  Amaryllises,  of 
which  Admiral  de  Ruyter  was  a  rich  ruby  red  ;  and  Eclatante, 
a  blood  red  with  white  streak.  The  other  varieties  exhibited 
were  variously  streaked  with  red  or  crimson  and  white. 

Second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  for  a 
collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  which  were  mostly  the  same 
as  those  exhibited  at  the  previous  Show;  to  Mr.  'VV.  Paul  for 
four  boxes  of  beautiful  cut  Roses,  including  John  Hopper, 
Madame  ilasson.  Colonel  de  Rougemont,  and  fine  blooms  of 
other  leading  kinds  ;  and  to  Messrs.  J.  &,  C.  Lee,  of  Hammer- 
smith, for  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  in  which  were  i^ 
fine  bushy  plant  of  Acacia  Drummondi,  and  two  handsome 
specimen  Epacrises,  Eclipse  and  Mmiata  splendeus ;  several 
Amaryllises ;     Eriostemon    myoporoidea,    a    very    ornamental 
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Eiperies ;    Heclaroma    tulipiferuin    and    fuchsioideg,    ODcidium 

altisaimum  with  two  fine  spilses  of  (lowers,  an'!  olhor  plants. 

Messrs.  Vi'itcli  liad  also  a  fine  collection,  whicli  included  liand- 
sonie  plants  of  Chorozema  ilicifolia,  Kriostemon  densifoliuni  and 
neriifolimn,  and  n  beautiful  ppeoimen  of  ttie  white* flowered  Rho- 
dodendron ja^ininiflorum,  Azalea  Extranei,  whicli  was  a  splendid 
pyramid  of  crimson  bloon.,  ijiinierous  varieties  of  Lycaste 
Skinueri,  and  other  plants. 

Of  otiier  obji'Cti',  three  boscs  of  cut  Tiose.i  were  sliown  by 
Paul  &  Son,  of  Cliefiiuut ;  cut  Camollins  by  .Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hura- 
mersmitli,  and  .Mr.  W.  I'md,  of  \Vuhli'\ni  Cross  ;  BougainviUfcn 
bv  Air.  Daniels,  gardener  to  tiie  Tljv.  C.  R.  Keene,  llenlev  ;  col- 
lections of  stove  and  greenhouse  phints  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Smitii,  of  Dulwich,  who  also  again  exhibited  their  variegated 
Hemerocallis  eleguns,  for  which  they  had  an  extra  prize.  They 
liad  besides  several  Az)lpas,  one  of  which,  a  double  white, 
called  Flag  of  Truce,  received  a  spoiial  cerlifleate  from  the 
rioral  Coramiitee.  From  the  same  fi.-m  there  were  ulsn  several 
feodling  Cinerari:i3,  the  merits  of  which  as  well  as  of  severil 
Other  objects  wliich  were  bronght  for>vard,  we  will  leave  to  tlie 
pen  of  our  lal  nted  contributor  "  D."  of  Deal,  to  describe. 

Of  tree  Mignonettes,  for  which  special  prizes  were  offered, 
there  were  none  to  compare  with  the  immense  plants  shown  by 
jlr.  Richards,  gardener  to  Lord  LondesborougU,  Tddcaster. 
These  stood  5  feet  in  height  and  had  fine,  dense,  pjrainidal 
heads,  which  were  covered  >\  ith  (lowers.  Pandanus  elegantiasimus, 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  from  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  liad  a  first- 
class  certificate.  Trichomanes  spicatum,  of  a  pellucid  olive  green, 
a  dwarf  and  handsome  species,  came  from  Mr.  Bull ;  as  well  as 
Nephelaphyllum  cordatum,  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  forming  a  nice 
companion  to  the  Anaectochils,  the  leaves  of  a  very  light  green 
dotted  and  veined  with  olive  green  ;  and  Funkia  univittata  with 
a  broad  white  stripe  up  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  From  the  same 
exhibitor  also  caoie  Tucea  Stokesii,  Begonia  Secretaire  Morren, 
with  very  handsome  silvery  leaves,  and  t«o  seedling  Geraniums, 
Beauty  and  Auricula,  the  former  orange  scarlet  with  whitd  eye, 
the  latter  saliuo.i  with  a  white  eye. 

Rhododendron  Romain  de  Smet,  pink  and  much  spotted,  was 
shown  both  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs.  Lee,  and  in  both 
instances  was  co'umended.  Skimmia  j'lponica  vera,  from  Mr. 
Standisli,  was  awarded  a  (irst-elass  certificate;  and  last,  but  not 
least  in  importance,  was  the  male  Aucuba  japonica  in  flower,  the 
stamens  and  poUea  being  plainly  visible  in  its  small  dusky 
flo.vers.  Moreover,  this  was  the  first  plant  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  flower  in  Europe,  and  its  importance  was,  therefore,  not 
Overrated  when  it  received  a  special  certiScate  —  a  medal  it 
should  ratlier  have  been,  as  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  we 
sliall  soon  see  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  female  plants  in  abundance. 
The  green-leaved  Aucuba,  or  the  original  from  which  the  varie- 
gated race  has  sprung,  was  also  shown. 


When  the  dense  yellow  fog  settled  down  on  the  west  end  of 
London  on  tlie  morning  of  Wednesday  last,  after  the  promise  of 
a  bright  f.ud  clear  day,  not  a  few  said,  "  Ah  !  the  old  luck  !  If 
it  does  not  rain,  there  must  be  fog  wiien  we  have  a  show." 
Some  there  were  more  hopeful,  who  looked  for  a  brighter  after- 
noon, wlien  the  firss  iu  London  grates  burnt  bright,  and  the 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  had  time  to  rise — and  these  latter  were 
right.  A  beatitifiil  day  for  the  season  of  the  year  enticed  out  the 
gay  and  brilliant  butterflies,  and  the  gardens  were  well  filled  by  a 
large  number  of  Fellows  and  lovers  of  flowers.  Several  members 
of  the  Danish  Iloyal  family  were  present,  and  seemed  much 
interested;  wliile  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess 
Ma<y,  who  are  as  regular  attendants  at  the  gardens  as  they  are 
interested  in  the  productions  exhibited  at  the  shows,  were  there 
also.  3he  Iloyal  party  was  conducted  round  the  Exhibition 
and  through  the  gardens  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  Rev.  J.  Dix, 
and  Mr.  G.  Eyles. 

Never  was  it  more  apparent,  as  observed  by  one  of  the  corre- 
epondents  of  The  Journal  of  Hohticultitee  last  week,  how 
much  the  strength  of  these  Exhibitions  rests  with  the  nursery- 
men. Had  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Paul,  Cutbush,  Yeitch, 
Lee,  Smith,  and  Bull  been  taken  away,  verily  there  could  have 
been  little  left ;  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  these  various  firms 
contributed  to  make  altogether  a  gay  and  brilliant  assemblage. 
We  could  not  but  regret  that  the  place  again  selected  was  the  re- 
freshment gallery.  We  saw  some  plants  exhibited  for  the  approval 
of  the  Floral  (jommittee,  which  we  should  think  would  never 
recover  the  draught  they  experienced  from  the  open  door  near 
which  they  were  placed. 


Although  called  the  Camellia  Show,  it  was  the  Hyacinths  that 
formed  the  main  feature  of  tlio  Exhibition,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  iha  beauty  of  the  long  lino  of  them  exhibited. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul  occupied  tlie  place  hitherto  held  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  who  came  eeeond  in  the  three  classes,  Mr.  Paul 
standing  first. 

In  the  collection  of  six  new  and  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Paul 
had  some  very  magnificent  bl  )om3,  Koh-i•^foor  being  quite  a 
model.  There  were  iu  it  b'-sides.  Due  de  Malakolf,  Iliydn, 
Florence  Nightingalo,  Snowball,  and  Micanlav.  A  still  newer 
lot  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  contisting  of  Rouge  ffektante, 
red,  semi-douhle;  Fair  M>ud  of  Dcnuiark,  large  white;  San 
Francisco,  a  very  fine  semi-doublo,  deeper  in  colour  than  Ida  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  pink,  striped  with  carmine;  Fernk  Klnm, 
dark  blue  ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  pink,  dark  stripe,  i'liete  were 
all  novelties  of  186'i,  but  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  large  and 
fine  in  the  bloom  as  Mr.  Paul's. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen?,  both  Mr.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cutbush 
had  some  very  fine  trusses.  Amongst  the  former  were  Ifavdn, 
very  large;  Koh-i-Noor,  a  splendid  spike  ;  Mdcaulay,  very  fine; 
Solfaterre,  large  and  good,  novel,  too,  in  colour — a  sort  of  orange 
red.  Mr.  Cutbush  liad  amongst  his  ei.^litecn  fine  spikes  of 
Victoria  Alexandrina,  white;  La  Prophete,  pink-striped;  Ida, 
fine  yellow;  Florence  Nightingale,  pink,  with  red  stripe;  and 
Garrick,  fine  blue,  with  a  darker  stripe  of  same  colour.  Amongst 
the  100  varieties  contributed  by  each  firm  were  some  really 
magnificent  blooms.  Mr.  Cutbush  had  Van  Humboldt,  dark 
red;  Johanna  Christina,  light  pink,  carmine  stripe;  Sir  Hulwer 
Lytton,  white,  large,  and  semi-double  ;  Due  de  MalakofT,  omnge, 
with  red  stripe  ;  La  Nuit,  very  dark  ;  Mammoth,  fine  white  ; 
Aurora,  orange  yellow  ;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  white ;  Piene- 
man,  a  large  blue  boll,  but  the  bells  are  too  far  apart ;  Heiae 
des  Jacinthes,  very  fine;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  good  white; 
Princess  Clothilde,  dark  puik  ;  and  General  Havelock,  very  fine, 
dark.  Amongst  Mr.  Paul's  were  Aurora  rulilanj,  dark  red  ; 
Grand  Lilas,  fine  blue  ;  Aleda  Jaeoba,  yellow  ;  Cosmos,  late, 
and  the  spike  somewhat  too  open  ;  Couronne  de  Cede,  blue, 
something  like  Grand  Lilas  ;  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  pink, 
striped. 

Messrs.  Carstairs  sent  a  nice  lot  of  eighteen  from  Edinburgh, 
grown  in  small  pots,  for  which  a  third  prize  was  awarded. 

In  Tulips,  Messrs.  Cutbush  was  first  with  a  very  nice  lot,  of 
which  the  best  were  Rouge  Luisante,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and 
Thomas  Moore.  The  most  favoured  spot  in  the  Kxhibition  was, 
however,  that  where  the  two  boxes  of  Roses  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Paul  were  placed,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
seeing  some  of  the  new  Roses  of  last  sear.on,  especially  in  the 
box  of  Air.  William  Paul.  Eugene  Lebrnn  was  good,  but 
eclipsed  by  Olivier  Delhomme  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  two  very 
bright  and  well-shaped  flowers.  La  Brillante  fully  sustained  its 
character  for  brightness,  and  Robert  Fortune  seems  to  be  a 
"  topper,"  very  globular  and  lively  in  colour  ;  but  as  far  as 
fulness  and  size  were  concerned,  they  were  all  eclipsed  by  John 
Hopper,  our  new  English  Rose.  We  can  testify  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  (and  the  purchasers  of  it  must  comprise  an 
extensive  number,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ward  had,  up  to  the  Ist  of 
January,  sold  2500  plants!)  that  it  bids  fair  to  realise  all  that 
I  and  others  have  said  on  its  behalf.  Mr.  G.  Paul  had  amongst 
his  a  fine  bloom  of  a  good  dark  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Clement  Marot,  and  a  by-no-means-ugly  bloom  of  Reine  des 
Violettes,  caught  just  at  the  right  moment. 

The  tree  Mignonettes  deserved  a  prize  for  ugliness.  Perhaps, 
like  a  Skye  Terrier,  it  is  in  that  their  beauty  consists  ;  but 
never  did  we  see  a  finer  example  of  labour  uselessly  spent  than 
in  these.  W©  would  far  rather  have  a  sixpenny  or  ninepenny 
pot  of  this  fragrant  weed,  such  as  one  can  purchase  in  Covent 
Garden,  than  the  biggest  and  ugliest  of  the  great  plants. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  Amaryllis  from  Messrs.  Cutbush, 
of  Highgate.  The  bulbs  were  as  fine  as  could  be  well  imagined, 
but  the  flowers  were  deficient  in  breadth  of  petal,  giving  than 
an  open  and  loose  appearance.  Eclatante  and  Howard  were 
amongst  the  beet. 

The  Camellias  disappointed  me.  The  season  had,  I  know,  been 
a  bad  one — wood  had  not  ripened  last  summer ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  had  hoped  that  the  prize  of  £10  would  have  brought 
together  something  better.  The  best  flowers  there  were  two  of 
Mr.  Standish's,  not  entered  for  competition — Sarah  Frost  and 
Duchesee  de  Berri.  The  largest  were  Mr.  Veitch'e,  which  obtained 
the  prize.  Amongst  seedling  flowers,  there  were  some  promisiag 
yearling   Cinerarias    from  Measrs.  Dobaon,  of  Isleworth,  and 
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Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwioh.  Prince  of  Wales,  a  beautifullj'- 
shaped  flower  ;  Model  of  Perfection,  very  good,  but  not  quite  so 
large  ;  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  good  ;  while  Sunbeam,  exhi- 
bited b^  Messrs.  Smith,  is  very  bright  and  promising.  There 
was  a  pretty  new  Rhododendron,  Romain  de  Smet,  exhibited  by 
the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea  ; 
and  Hebeclinium  atro-rubens  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple 
Place,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  is  likely  to  be  a  useful 
spring-flowering  plant.  Mr.  Henderson  had  also  a  pretty 
Epacrie,  Viscountess  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  a  nice 
little  colleclion  of  Cyclamens,  consisting  of  persicum  and  its  red 
and  spotted  varieties. 

I  have  left  untouched  the  plants  exhibited,  nor  have  I  given 
a  nominal  list  of  the  florists'  flowers,  as  these  matters  will  fall  to 
other  hands  ;  but  I  think  one  could  not  but  see  how  super- 
fluous the  Ifebruary  Exhibition  was,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
such  a  Show  as  this  tends  very  much  to  quicken  the  taste  for 
early  spring  flowers. 

The  conservatory  looked  gay  ;  but  really  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  viewing  everything  in  a  oouleur  de  rose  tint,  and  spectacles  of 
the  most  roseate  hue  must  have  been  on  your  correspondent  of 
last  week  who  could  see  anything  in  the  gardens.  To  me  they 
seemed  but  httle  improved  ;  while  those  abominations,  the  oil- 
cloth patterns  of  Mr.  Nesfield,  I  heard  unsparingly  condemned 
on  all  hands.— D.,  Deal. 


APRICOTS  AND   OECHAED-HOUSES. 

I  COKFESS  being  much  surprised  at  Mr.  Rivers  finding  fault 
with  my  devoting  a  page  and  a  half  of  No.  106  of  The  Jouenal 
OF  HoKTicuLTUUE  to  the  management  of  the  Apricot,  when  his 
own  articles  on  his  favourite  orchard-houses  might  be  measured 
by  the  dimensions  of  the  houses  themselves.  To  say  the  produce 
of  his  pen  in  that  way  is  one  hundredfold  more  voluminous  than 
my  unfortunate  one  on  Apricots  is  speaking  within  the  mark, 
90  that  the  public  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  whom 
the  term  "voluminous"  more  particularly  applies. 

Mr.  Rivers  also  says  that  all  writers  on  gardening  matters 
ought  to  be  travelled  men.  Unfortunately  those  in  private 
service  cannot  always  make  their  travelling  from  place  to  place 
such  a  paying  aff'air  as  a  nurseryman  can  do  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  views  they  put  forth  are  exempt  from  all  interested 
motives.  But  as  the  direct  reference  Mr.  Rivers  makes  to  me 
compels  my  saying  more  of  myself  than  I  would  haie  wished 
to  do,  I  may  say  I  believe  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen 
counties  that  I  have  never  visited ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  followed  my  calling  in  five  counties  of  England,  and 
these  widely  apart.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  but  Mr. 
Rivers  travels,  and  sees  much  more  than  I  do,  and  I  have 
read  many  of  his  articles  with  pleasure  ;  at  the  same  time  I  must 
say  I  should  have  liked  tliera  much  belter  had  his  favourite 
theme  usurped  somewhat  less  space  in  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
Assuredly  Mr.  Rivers  must  have  been  joking  when  he  called  my 
article  on  the  Apricot  of  one  page  and  a  half  voluminous.  Even 
his  article  in  criticism  of  mine  was  half  its  length,  without 
adducing  anything  fresh  in  the  management,  beyond  condemning 
the  idea  of  Apricots  being  grown  against  a  north  wall,  which  I 
happen  (o  know  was  done  by  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit- 
growers in  the  kingdom — one  who,  I  believe,  has  taken  as  many 
prizes  at  the  metropolitan  shows  as  any  man  living. 

Mr.  Rivers  says  I  have,  "as  usual,"  had  a  throw  at  orchard- 
houses.  Now,  on  looking  over  the  paragraph  relating  thereto 
on  Apricot  trees,  the  impartial  public  will,  I  believe,  give  me 
credit  for  dealing  with  that  part  of  it  with  great  delicacy.  And 
more  recent  information  confirms  me  that  I  spoke  the  feelings  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  fruit-growers  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  I 
wrote  it  a  letter  from  a  friend  was  before  me,  detailing  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  grow  Apricots  under  glass;  and  if  Mr. 
Rivers  had  read  the  letter  of  "  A  Constant  Rkadee,"  in  No.  102 
of  The  Jouenal  oe  Hohiiccltuee,  he  would  then  have  learned 
that  there  had  been  failures  in  Apricot-growing  since  1829,  as 
the  writer  says  he  had  a  fair  crop  on  his  open  wall  in  1861  and 
1862  without  any  covering,  while  he  had  none  in  his  orchard- 
house  in  1861,  and  only  three  or  four  fruit  in  1862.  Surely  this 
case  required  more  of  Mr.  Rivers'  attention  than  mine,  especially 
as  with  the  simple  notice  of  Apricots  not  doing  well  under  glass 
I  believe  I  have  not  more  than  incidentally  mentioned  orchard- 
houses  for  nearly  two  years  ;  but  even  if  I  had,  is  not  criticism 
legitimate  ? 


Let  us,  however,  take  a  fair  view  of  the  matter,  and  see  what 
really  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  orchard-houses  which  has  been 
so  many  years  before  the  public.  I  will  take  the  two  broadest 
views  that  fruit  is  judged  by — quality  and  quantity,  and  just 
compare  what  has  been  done  in  orchard-houses  durmj  the  last 
twelve  or  twenty  years  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

Like  many  of  your  readers,  I  went  to  the  great  fruit  show  at 
Kensingti/n  in  the  beginning  of  October  last,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  what  I  saw.  Amongst  other  things  I  was  told 
there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  entries  of  Pears,  some  of  them 
of  half  a  dozen  and  more  dishes  eacii,  and  there  were  twenty-one 
prizes  awarded.  Now,  was  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  the  mode 
said  to  produce  the  best  fruit  ought  to  have  been  represented  in 
the  prize  list  ?  but  from  inquiries  I  made  at  the  time  and  since, 
I  believe  not  one  of  these  twenty-one  prizes  was  given  to 
orchard-house  fruits.  Now,  I  call  this  a  lair  test  of  the  merits 
of  the  mode.  There  were  some  nice  fruit  on  trees  in  pots  ex- 
hibited, very  creditable  to  the  grower;  but  I  think  there  were 
samples  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  grown  in  the  ordinary  way, 
quite  as  good,  and  certainly  larger. 

Now,  as  Pears  are  a  favourite  orchard-house  fruit,  why  were 
none  in  the  prize  list  ?  The  answer  is  simple  and  conclusive 
enough.  When  orchard-house  fruit-growers  can  beat  those  who 
have  loUowed  the  old  path  it  will  be  a  very  good  time  to  vaunt 
their  success.  Hitherto  (with,  perhaps,  one  solitary  case  in  a 
thousand),  they  have  been  "nowhere  "  in  the  race.  It  is  need- 
less saying  anything  about  the  quantity  of  fruit  from  orchard- 
houses  :  the  letter  of  "  A  Constast  Readee,"  page  186,  could 
be  repeated  in  many  instances,  only  there  is  always  a  greater 
disinclination  to  record  failures  than  successes. 

Having  a  year  or  two  ago  given  my  opinion  on  orchard- 
houses,  I  may  say  I  have  seen  nothing  since  but  what  conflrma 
ihe  views  I  then  took  of  the  matter.  With  trees  planted  out  on 
a  border  of  suitable  soil,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  most 
fruit  trees  may  do  well,  aud  cause  little  trouble.  Kept  in  pots 
they  may  occasionally  do  tolerably  well,  but  with  a  vast 
amount  of  extra  care  and  attention  ;  and  even  with  that,  failures 
will  occur.  To  say  that  a  Peach  will  not  succeed  in  a  pot  is 
more  than  I  ever  asserted ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  fruit  of 
that  kind  grown  in  a  pot  equal  to  the  same  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  the  results  of  fruit  shows  confirm  my  views ; 
besides  which,  the  term  "  fruit  grown  on  trees  in  pots,"  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  good 
Peaches  in  pots,  and  once  took  a  journey  of  many  miles  to 
witness  this  result,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  fair  good  crop 
of  fruit  on  trees  in  pots  ;  but  the  said  pots  were  as  firmly  fixed 
to  the  ground  as  the  house  itself.  The  roots,  alive  to  one  of 
Nature's  laws  more  potent  than  any  Mr.  Rivers  teaches,  had 
gone  in  quest  of  that  food  intentionally  denied  them  by  the  cul- 
tivator.    To  call  such  fruit  "  grown  in  pots"  is  a  mockery. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Rivers'  trees  are 
managed  diflerenlly,  but  I  have  not  seen  them ;  nevertheless,  I 
find  there  is  a  diff'Lrence  of  ojiinion  amongst  those  who  have. 
But  as  Mr.  Rivers  says  his  greatest  difficulty  with  Apricots  has 
been  in  thinning  the  fruit,  I  i.m  bound  to  believe  him  a  very 
lucky  man.  By  the  columns  of  The  Joxienal  of  Hoeticultuee, 
there  are  others  as  well  as  myself  who  have  yet  much  to  learn 
on  this  matter ;  and  although  I  have  not  read  all  the  voluminous 
matter  Mr.  Rivers  has  written  on  orchard-house  aifairs,  I  have 
never  read  of  orchard-house  fruit  beating  at  a  fruit  show  that  of 
the  same  kind  grown  in  another  way.  At  the  same  time,  more 
light  would  be  thrown  on  the  matter,  if  all  who  have  tried 
growing  the  larger  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  would  come  forth 
and  state  the  result  of  their  practice,  success,  and  failure.  That 
there  are  several  who  have  abandoned  it  owing  to  failure  I  have 
good  proof;  but  as  such  people  naturally  shrink  from  avowing  a 
failure  in  an  enterprise  they  had  previously  advocated,  it  is  not 
fair  to  urge  them  to  come  forward.  This,  however,  need  not 
prevent  those  who  have  been  successful  from  recording  their 
practice.  For,  be  it  remembered,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  good  Peach  being  grown  in  an  orchard-house;  but  I 
ask,  Where  was  one  grown  in  a  pot  equal  to  those  grown  else- 
where? and  was  any  other  oi^inion  of  its  merits  taken  except 
that  of  the  grower  ? 

That  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  good  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Potatoes  in  pots  I  do  not  doubt,  and  "agricultural-houses" 
may  be  as  fashionable  hereafter  as  "  orchard-houses  "  are  now, 
the  names  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  ;  but  I  reckon  the  time 
is  far  distant  when  Mark  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  will  be  in  any 
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way  influenced  by  the  supplies  from  these  sources.  A  cojen  or 
more  years  have  made  no  impression  in  the  fruit  trade ;  and  when, 
as  ilr.  Uivers  says,  sturdy  Oaks  grow  in  Uower-pots,  will  be  a 
fitting  time  to  look  out  for  the  other. — J.  KouaoN. 


GEAPES  SHRIVELLING-UP  "WHEN  IN 
BLOOM. 

Can  you  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  Griipes  going  o2'?  My 
Uwurf  Kidney  Beans,  you  will  find  from  the  specimens,  are 
aflected  in  the  same  way — namely,  all  the  blossom  drops  off. — 
K.  B. 

[We  cannot  speak  quite  decisively  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortune, but  in  general  such  failures  are  the  result  of  a  check 
given  to  the  system  of  the  plant.  Though  you  do  not  say  so, 
yet  we  should  judge  from  the  length  and  consistence  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  incipient  bundles,  that  the  Vines  are  not 
deficient  in  vigour ;  but  the  flowers,  instead  of  expanding,  seem 
to  have  shrivelledup  and  witliered. 

We  recollect  of  a  crop  of  Vines  being  lost  from  this  cause, 
owing  to  a  break-down  of  the  heating  apparatus  at  night  during 
a  severe  frost  in  early  forcing.  There  might  have  been  some 
means  resorted  to  to  keep  tlie  frost  out,  if  the  accident  had 
happened  in  the  evening  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  bunches  were  frosted 
and  never  recovered,  though  tlie  foliage  suifered  but  little. 
There  has  hardly  been  frost  enough  this  season  thus  to  affect 
your  Grapes,  and  therefore  this  could  not  be  the  cause.  We 
believe  that  Vines  set  better  when  the  temperature  is  pretty  high 
even  at  night  ;  but  provided  a  good  heat  from  sunlight  is 
obtained  during  the  day,  a  considerable  decline  at  night  will  do 
but  little  harm.  Contrary  to  all  our  general  rules  on  the  subject, 
we  have  several  times  bad  Vines  in  bloom  as  low  as  from  40^  to 
38°,  and  we  did  not  consider  they  were  at  all  injured.  Of  course, 
the  heat  was  gradually  raised  during  the  day.  Such  a  low  tem- 
perature as  that  would  not  do  for  a  continuance  even  at  night ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  high  temperature  in  darkness  as 
75",  and  upwards,  we  consider  to  be  more  artificial  than  natural. 

Once  or  twice  we  have  seen  bunches  on  a  Vine  affected  as 
yours  are  from  tlie  explosion  of  a  flue  at  night,  or  from  the 
water  in  an  open  cistern  being  made  to  boil,  either  from  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  water,  or  from  tlie  flow  being  arrested  whilst  a 
strong  fire  was  beneath  the  boiler,  and  the  consequence  was 
strong  jeis  of  steam  or  of  water  in  a  very  hot  state  were  thrown 
into  the  house,  and  scalding  was  the  result;  but  as  you  do  not 
say  anything  of  the  foliage  being  irjured,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  this  happened  in  your  case,  though  such  occurrences  are 
not  uncommon  in  places  where  even  the  greatest  and  latest  im- 
provements in  heating  have  been  carried  out.  It  matters  not 
if  one  boiler  heats  a  range  of  houses,  and  nothing  more  is  wanted, 
besides  tumbling-in  a  few  barrowloads  of  fuel,  than  to  regulate 
the  taps  and  valves  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  there  may  be 
burstings  and  explosions,  even  with  the  best-planned  hot-water 
apparatus. 

Sometimes  when  the  wood  is  extra  luxuriant  and  long-jointed, 
and  has  not  been  sufficiently  ripened  the  previous  autumn,  some- 
what similar  examples  will  present  themselves,  but  not  exactly 
so ;  for  in  that  case,  when  bunches  do  show,  those  that  fail  to 
come  to  perfection  are  apt  to  turn  up  and  go  oflT  in  tendril 
fashion  at  an  earlier  period  than  yours  dropped  their  blossoms. 

Again,  over-excitement  is  apt  to  produce  this  effect,  especially 
when  there  is  a  want  of  counteracting  sunlight.  Suppose  we 
have  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  dull,  cold  weather,  and  the  heat  is 
kept  up  to  75°  and  80°  during  tlie  day,  and  Irom  70^  to  75°  at 
night,  little  air  given,  and  plenty  ot  moisture  kept  up  in  the 
house,  the  extra  excitement  produces  a  weakness  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plant,  and  the  most  sensitive  and  valuable  part 
is  the  first  to  suffer.  We  have  seen  such  Vines,  young  bunches 
especially,  after  such  dulness,  closeness,  and  heat,  hang  weltering 
when  the  first  sunny  day  came,  when  those  with  10°  or  15° 
lower  temperature,  and  air  also  given,  met  the  change  from 
cloud  to  sunshine  without  any  cifect  except  apparent  pleasure. 

Whether  any  of  these  lesser  causes  have  had  any  influence  in 
your  case  you  alone  can  determine,  and  we  allude  to  them  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  some  other  inquirers  as  for  your  own 
individual  case.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  falling  of  the  flowers 
in  your  bunches  is  owing  to  a  want  of  reciprocal  action  between 
the  roots  and  the  branches  of  the  Vine.  This  may  arise  from 
the  roots  being  placed  deep  in  stagnant  moisture,  and,  therefore, 
cold ;   or  the  roots  may  be  near  enough  the  surface,  and  yet  wet 


and  cold,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  bunches 
in  a  high  temperature  within  the  house.  But  here  you  may  say. 
If  such  were  a  cause,  why  did  it  not  manifest  itself  sooner?  why 
did  the  buds  expand?  why  did  the  bunches  show  and  look 
well,  and  then  the  flowers  drop-olf  in  this  manner,  instead  of 
setting  and  swelling  their  fruit?  Truly  wo  can  give  no  other 
reply  than  that  the  needed  supply  seems  to  fail  at  the  most 
critical  time,  and  that  fruit  under  sucli  circumstances  will  always 
sulfer  before  leaves,  though  tliese  and  shoots  too  often  feel  the 
ellects  of  such  influence.  If  there  is  much  of  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  in  the  house,  these  would  contain  enough  of  elaborated 
eap  to  supply  the  bunches  for  some  time  ;  but  if  nothing  fresh 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  there  must  come  a  period  of  ex- 
haustion. The  avoidance  of  such  want  of  correlative  action 
between  the  roots  and  branches  must  constitute  the  chief  remedy. 
If  the  roots  are  very  wet  after  this  damp  winter  there  would  bo 
no  time  to  drain  ;  but  several  rather  deep  pits  or  wells  might  be 
made  in  front  of  the  border.  If  the  border,  inside  or  outside, 
were  dry,  then  moisture  and  heat  could  easily  be  coni'.iunicated 
by  warm  waterings.  If  the  border  were  well  drained,  it  could 
be  forked  on  the  surface,  a  little  warm  water  added,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  warm  fermenting  material  placed  over  it ;  but  if  the  roots 
are  deep  that  will  do  no  good.  In  such  a  case  all  that  you  can 
do  is  to  prevent  the  border  getting  colder,  and  making  it  drier 
by  litter- covering,  unless  when  the  sun  shined,  and  reducing 
the  temperature  inside  the  house  considerably,  especially  at 
night,  that  the  plants  may  be  less  excited.  You  might  also  tie 
small  weights  to  the  points  of  the  bunches — say  bits  of  stone 
or  lead,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  strain 
thus  given  to  the  stem  of  the  bunch  will,  we  believe,  entice  more 
of  the  elaborated  sap  than  would  otherwise  come  to  the  bunch, 
and  thus  the  fruit  may  be  preserved.  We  see  nothing  more 
strange  in  tliis  than  the  strength  of  the  muscles  in  the  arm  of  a 
blacksmith  resulting  from  wielding  the  hammer.  It  would  be 
needless  applying  such  a  remedy  unless  under  such  circumstances. 
Two  years  ago  an  enthusiast  induced  us  to  look  at  a  vinery  where 
most  of  the  bunches  were  threatening  to  become  tendrils.  By 
tying  the  weights  on,  and  reducing  the  temperature  until  the 
roots  were  at  work,  a  very  fair  crop  was  obtained.  The  border 
was  well  drained  early  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  litter,  and 
next  season  no  such  contrivances  were  necessary. 

It  would  just  be  as  well  to  examine  and  see  if  mice  gnawing 
the  stems  were  no  cause  of  the  disajjpointment,  as  they  seem  to 
have  taken  to  Vines  as  a  luxury  this  last  winter. 

You  did  not  send  any  flowers  of  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  but 
the  leaves  did  not  convey  any  idea  that  they  were  suffering  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  foliage  was  rusted,  and  had  all  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  having  had  too  much  water  wliilst  the  earth  was 
cold.  There  were  also  marks  of  the  small  thrips — that  is,  where 
they  had  been,  though  we  discovered  none  alive.  The  only 
remedy,  if  in  fruit,  is  to  gather  this  as  soon  as  possible,  and  de- 
stroy the  plants.  If  nearly  in  fruit,  remove  the  worst  leaves, 
fumigate  with  tobacco,  and  well  syringe  with  clear  soot  water. — 
K.  Fiau.] 

APRICOT  TREES  ON  THE  COTSWOLD  HILLS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  letters  of  both  Mr.  Kobson  and  Mr.  Kivers, 
and  am  thankful  for  what  information  they  give. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  rareS;d  air  has  much  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Apricot,  because  this  part  of  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  cottagers  pay  their  rents  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
Apricots,  being  on  the  end  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  has  a  very 
thin  and  bracing  atmosphere.  As  Mr.  Rivers  says,  the  soil  is 
oolite.  But  the  oolite  extends  in  a  long  narrow  baud  from  the 
south  coast  of  England  to  Vv'hitby  in  Yorkshire.  One  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  Apricot  would  succeed  equally  well 
all  along  this  band. 

The  oolite  is  rather  elevated  everywhere,  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  it  be  the  elevation  or  the  limy  nature  of  the  oolite. 
But  if  the  tree  grows  in  stiff  loam  very  well  the  air  may  still 
have  a  gnat  influence.  Our  unprotected  trees  have  not  suifered 
with  all  these  frosts.- — T.  C.  B.,  Oxfordshire. 


GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

I  HAVE  before  me  your  very  valuable  Journal  of  the  10th 
instaflt,  containing  the  article  by  "  G.  A."  I  for  one — and  I 
only  express  the  feelings  of  hundreds  of  the  gardening  com- 
munity— was  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  co-operation  in  gardening 
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brought  before  your  readers.  We  must  certainly  interchange 
opinions  and  receive  information  from  one  auotlier  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  yet  still  we  are  disunited  as  if 
■we  had  no  common  interests  to  aid.  Wo  are  unlike  any  other 
body  of  men  in  this,  and,  as  "  Q.  A."  observes,  we  are  each 
striving  for  his  own  aggrandisement  irrespective  of  the  results 
to  our  brothers  of  the  spade.  Surely,  we  could  rise  belter 
were  we  to  consult  each  other's  welfare  and  work  together  in 
unity,  which  makes  strength. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  make  as  a  body  some  response  to 
"  G.  A.'s"  propositions?  I  hope  we  shall,  and  I  hope  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  some  measures  to  the  end  we  have  to  attain. 

Could  we  not,  as  other  professions  and  trades  have  done,  join 
hand-in-hand  to  try  to  eradicate  the  existing  evils  which 
"  G.  A."  mentions  ?  Shall  we  not  rally  round  the  standard  of 
the  proposed  Society,  and,  each  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  give  a  hearty  strong  push  in  the  right  direction  and  push 
the  quacks,  as  the  poet  Hood  says,  "anywhere,  anywhere,  out 
of  the  world,"  at  least  out  of  tjie  gardening  world  ? 

Surely,  no  one  will  doubt  that  we  have  men  in  our  profession 
■who  are  competent  to  effect  sucli  a  union  of  purpose,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  their  willingness  to  take  the  management  of  such  a 
Society  could  they  but  be  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  gar- 
deners. Surely  we  are  not  so  blinded  to  our  own  interests  as 
to  withhold  our  help  from  those  who  would  be  trying  to  help  us ; 
and  that  a  Society  of  the  character  is  very  necessary  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who,  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  will  look  at  the 
proposal. 

Who  has  not  seen  those  whom  "  G,  A."  terms  "  utilitarians," 
when  they  have  been  witli  Dr.  or  llr.  So-and-So  for  a  year  or 
two  as  groom,  gardener,  cowman,  and  errand-boy  creeping  in  as 
head-gardener  ?  It  is  this  false  way  of  gardener-making  thtit  is 
ruining  our  profession.  Not  tiiat  I  would  try  to  keep  these 
men  from  getting  on  and  bettering  their  station  in  life — so  far 
from  it,  that  I  would  help  them  to  attxin  it  in  a  trustworthy  way. 
Let  them  study  and  pass  some  such  examination  as  "  G.  A." 
suggests  before  they  are  permitted  to  practise,  and  there  is  not 
one  in  ten  who  would  then  have  to  be  allowed  to  practise. 

Who  has  not  seen  many  instances  of  the  character  just  men- 
tioned ?  I  could  give  instances  were  they  necessary,  but  every 
one  with  open  eyes  must  have  seen  numbers  of  them ;  and  yet 
they  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  person  who  has  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  or  more  years,  and  studied  hard  too. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  gentlemen  will  employ  such  persons 
to  take  charge  of  valuable  plants?  yet  they  do  it  often.  Surely, 
it  is  plain  that  a  Society  would  be  of  great  service  both  to 
masters  and  gardeners.  The  masters  would  then  be  sure  of 
having  a  competent  man  and  of  good  character  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
posal were  explained  to  them,  wouUl  surely  come  to  our  side 
and  give  us  a  lielping  hand  to  promote  the  interests  of  both, 
and  we  shf'uld  take  our  stand  in  the  world  as  a  united  instead 
of  a  divided  body. 

There  are  undoubtedly  that  wish  and  looking-forward  amongst 
the  gardeners  of  Kngland  for  some  such  Society  to  unite  them 
and  to  protect  them.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  is  the  case; 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  were  a  Society  of  the  kind  formed,  they 
would  with  one  accord  support  it,  as  they  would  be  in  duty 
bound  to  do.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  agree  with 
"G.  A.'s"  proposition  as  to  the  government  of  the  Society 
named,  but  his  are  merely  hints  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  to 
prepare  and  throw  out.  I  certainly  tliink  the  expenditure 
might  be  to  a  considerable  extent  reduced  and  thereby  greatly 
bettered,  for  one  of  the  points  in  the  successful  management  of 
the  Society  would  be  to  do  it  as  economically  as  would  be  con- 
sistent with  other  points.  But  a  committee  of  energetic  men — 
and  we  have  a  great  many  iu  our  profession — would  soon 
surmount  these  matters,  and  every  obstacle  that  would  seem  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Society  proposed  would  vanish. — 
A  YouNa  Gabdbnkk  in  Yorkshire. 


In  your  Number  of  the  10th  there  is  a  eommunieation  from 
a  correspondent  signing  liimeelf  "  G.  A.,"  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company,  to  be  styled  "The  Company  of  Gardeners 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

All  honour  to  him  for  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject ; 
and  although  he  may  be  rather  sanguine,  still  I  think  the  general 
outline  of  his  plan  is  good  ;  and  as  far  as  my  humble  means  would 
allow  (and  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  several  gardeners  of  my 
aquaintance),  I  would  give  it  my  hearty  support,  for  it  is  a  want 
Jong  felt  by  gardeners  in  this  country. 


There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  it  better  for,  if  it  were  more 
of  a  gardeners'  than  an  employers'  and  amateurs'  company. — 
E.  R.,  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford. 

[There  can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
you  allude  to.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  gardeners  of 
suiScient  standing,  and  with  time  at  their  disposal  to  work  the 
Society  up,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fair  start.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Pish  and  others  yoii  name,  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject.  We  know  that  thougli  Mr.  Fish 
looks  on  the  whole  scheme  as  some^ihat  over-sanguine  and 
impracticable,  that  yet,  like  you,  he  is  convinced  that  gardeners 
ought  to  do  something  of  the  kind  to  lessen  those  scenes  of 
sufiering  and  of  destitution  which  are  now  so  common  when 
gardeners  are  laid  aside  by  affliction,  or  are  taken  away  when 
young,  leaving  families  vuiprovided  for,  and  for  whom  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Society  can  do  nothing.  Before  such  a 
society  in  its  more  prominent  features  is  organised,  no  respect- 
able young  gardener  ought  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  beu)g  the  head  of  a  family,  without,  by  insurance  or 
other  means,  making  some  provision  for  the  day  of  afHiction,  and 
the  probability  of  leaving  young  children  behind  him.  Thetoo- 
common  carelessness  shown  in  this  respect  is  not  creditable  to 
gardeners  in  general.] 


EOTAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
Masch  18th. 

Fi.OEAL  Committee. — The  Floral  Committee  held  its  meeting 
this  day  in  conjunction  with  the  second  spring  or  the  CamelUa 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  plants  placed  before  the  Committee  were  neither 
numerous  nor  particularly  novel  and  interesting.  The  most 
attractive  plants  were  the  two  specimens  of  Aucubas  sent  by 
Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot ;  the  one  a  female  in  flower  of  the  green- 
leaved  variety,  till  lately  unknown  in  England,  and  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fortune  from  Japan ;  the  other  a  small  male  plant  in 
flower  of  the  well-known  variegated  Aucuba,  so  common  in  all 
suburban  gardens.  The  plant  so  well  known  to  us  is  a  fjmale, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  pollen-bearing  plant  has  never 
before  been  brought  into  our  country.  We  may  now  hope  to 
see  our  old  variegated  friend  under  a  new  aspect,  as  Mr.  Fortune 
informs  us  that  under  favourable  circumstances  it  produces 
abundant  scarlet  berries,  three  times  as  large,  and  as  brilliant  as 
our  common  holly  berries.  These  plants  had  been  before  the 
Committee  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  received  their  award. 
At  this  meeting  a  special  certificate  was  voted  for  their  being 
exhibited  under  such  interesting  circumstances.  Mr.  Standish 
also  sent  a  plant  of  a  new  Skimmia  in  flower,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  botanists  to  be  the  true  S.  japonica.  Should  that  new 
variety  produce  an  abundance  of  berries  similar  to  the  plant  now 
known  as  S.  japonica  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  B  uU,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  new  plant,  Pandanus  elegantissimus, 
a  handsome-foliaged  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deep  green,  highly- 
polished  leaves,  edged  with  a  brown  margin,  to  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Bull  also  sent  a  new  and 
interesting  Fern,  Trichomaues  spicatum,  which  also  received  a 
first-class  certificate.  From  the  same  firm  were  sent  plants  of 
Alocasia  picta,  Nephelaphyllum  cordatum,  Fuchsia  variegata, 
a  Begonia,  and  Yucca  Stokesii ;  also  three  prouiising  varieties 
of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  but  of  which  at  this  early  period  of  the 
season  no  decisive  opinion  could  be  formed. 

Mr.  Turner  sent  two  Cinerarias,  one  named  John  Spencer, 
which  received  a  label  of  commendation,  a  very  handsome, 
bright,  showy,  crimson  variety,  commended  as  a  useful  decora- 
tive plant.  The  other,  named  Mrs.  Harley,  was  not  considered 
an  improvement  on  other  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Specimens  of  Rhododendron  Remain  de  Smet  were  sent  from 
Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  and  from  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea.  A 
label  of  commendation  was  awarded  to  this  plant  as  an  early- 
flowering  variety,  with  pale  rosy  lilac,  profusely  spotted  flowers, 
but  much  resembling  other  well-known  kinds. 

Messrs.  Lee  also  sent  two  Camellias — Napoleon  III.,  a  delicate 
rose  flower,  shading  to  white,  with  well-cupped  petals ;  to  which 
was  awarded  a  label  of  commendation.  The  other,  Jubilee 
rosea,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Napoleon  III.,  with  deeper-shaded 
flowers  of  the  same  colour,  but  inferior  in  form.  From  the 
same  firm  was  sent  also  Hebeclinium  atro-rubens  and  cordatum, 
large  and  coarse-foliaged  plante  producing  heads  of  grqy  or 
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laTender-coloured  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  the  Ageratum. 
These  plants  are  of  too  robust  a  liabit  for  general  purposes,  and 
would  requiro  a  lurgc  conservatory  lo  produce  a  good  tffcct. 

The  Messrs.  Suuth,  of  Dulwicli,  scut  a  collection  of  Cyclamens 
of  various  shades  of  colour,  also  some  well-grown  plants  of 
double  pink  .ind  wliitij  Primulas.  These  were  very  beautiTul, 
and  decidedly  an  improvement,  both  in  form  and  colour,  on  the 
semi-double  flowers  from  which  they  were  raised.  A  special 
certificate  was  awarded  this  iuierestiug  collection.  A  basket  of 
small  plants  of  Azalea  Flag  of  Truce,  a  double  white  variety,  was 
also  sent  by  Mi-ssis.  Suuth,  and  received  a  special  certificate. 
This  Azalea  maintains  its  gojd  character,  and  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  otiier  djutdc  white  variety,  either  for  its  purity  or  pro- 
fusion of  flowers. 

A  small  plant  of  Azalea  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert  vfas  sent  by 
Mons.  VcrscLafl'elt,  from  Ghent.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
highly  this  Azalea  was  spoken  of  at  the  Azalea  Exhibition,  18G2  ; 
it  was  then  considered  a  first-class  variety.  The  plant  sent  on 
tliis  occasion,  either  from  not  being  in  condition,  or  from  some 
Other  cause,  disappointed  those  who  liad  formed  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  it,  neither  colour  nor  form  of  flower  at  all  resembled 
in  quality  those  of  the  specimens  exhibited  last  year. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  sent  a  Tropieolum  named  Vivid.  The 
plant  was  covered  with  flowers  inferior  both  in  form  and  colour 
to  Tropa'olum  Brilliant.  It  may  possess  some  merits  from  its 
tendency  to  early-flowering. 


EATING  OP  NUESEEYMEN'S  GREENHOUSES, 

&c. 

I  HAVE  erected  several  hothouses  and  greenhouses  employed 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  myself  and  family.  Now 
the  parish  have  just  doubled  my  rates  on  the  ground  of  the  glass 
houses  I  have  erected.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  lor  a 
reply  as  to  whether  this  is  lawful? — that  is,  whether  the  parish 
authorities  can  rate  a  nurstrymin's  glass  houses  to  the  poors'- 
rates,  and,  as  lie  increases  his  buildings,  rate  additionally  such 
buildings  or  not?— An  Old  Suuschiber,  G.  11. 

[We  are  of  opinion  that  a  nurseryman's  greenhouses  and  his 
similar  structures  used  exclusively  in  his  trade  are  not  rateable. 
We  reprint  the  following  from  a  former  volume  of  our  Journal : — 

"A  nurserjman  rents  a  piece  of  ground,  erects  upon  it  green- 
houses, and  stocks  it  thoroughly.  i'he  parish  then  endeavours 
to  rate  him  to  the  poors'-rate  according  to  its  improved  value  ; 
and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  this  higher  rating  is  ad- 
missible. The  question  was  brought  before  the  Winchester 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  was  decided  by  a  majority  that  the 
higher  rating  is  not  maintainable.  They  lield  that  greenhouses, 
unUke  other  buildings  erected  by  tenants  in  other  trades,  do  not 
attach  to  the  land,  but  are  always  treated  in  law  as  stock  in 
trade,  which  is  clearly  not  rateable.  Wuat  Lord  Kenyon  stated 
in  Penton  c.  Rjbart  (2  East  90),  is  so  strongly  in  support  of 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  is  so  illumined  by  that  enlightened 
policy  which  should  influence  a  decision  upon  this  question, 
that  we  ofler  no  excuse  for  its  quotation :  — 

*  The  old  case?  upon  tbif^  subject,' said  his  lordship,  *  leaned  to  consider 
as  realty  Ipart  of  tlie  freehold)  whatever  was  annexed  to  the  freehold  hy 
the  occupier  ;  but  in  moUern  times  the  leaning  has  always  been  the  other 
way,  in  f  ivour  of  tlie  tenant,  in  support  of  the  interests  of  trade,  which  is 
become  the  pillir  ot  ihe  state.  What  tenant  will  lay  out  his  money  in 
oostly  improveiuents  of  the  land  if  he  rau«t  leave  everything  behind  him 
which  can  be  said  to  be  annexed  to  it  ?  Shall  it  be  faid  that  the  great 
gardeneis  and  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis,  who 
expend  thousands  i.f  pounds  in  the  erection  of  greenhouses,  and  hothouses, 
Ac,  are  obliged  to  leave  all  these  things  behind  them,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  even  permitted  to  remove  trees,  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
become  so,  by  the  thousand,  in  the  necessary  course  of  their  trade?  If  it 
were  otherwise,  the  very  object  of  their  holding  would  be  defeated.  This 
is  a  description  of  property  divided  from  the  realty.' 

"  Now,  it  a  greenhouse  be  property  divided  from  the  freehold, 
it  cannot,  in  the  case  of  a  nurseryman,  be  anything  but  a  part 
of  his  stock  in  trade,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
clearly  not  rateable.  The  bench  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Queen  v.  Haslam  (Justice  of  the  Peace, 
IT.  2-t)  ;  but  they  held,  though  not  unanimously,  that  green- 
houses being  uniformly  treated  as  part  of  a  nurseryman's  stock 
in  trade,  the  present  was  distinguishable  from  that  case." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  there  has  been  a  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  Seotland,  determining  that  a  nur- 
seryman's greenhouses  and  hothouses  are  removable  by  him, 
being  only  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  Now  the  poors'-rate  is  only 


assessable  upon  the  rent  the  land  would  ht  for,  supposing  all  the 
stock  in  trade  was  removed.  Such  is  our  opinion  ;  but  you  had 
better  consult  an  attorney,  and  have  your  case  placed  before  a 
barrister.] 


FLUES  vEKSTTs  HOT  WATEE-VINES  INJUJRED 
BY  MICE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  Mr.  Robson's  paper  on  the  above, 
and  I  believe  that  w?  have  not  that  advantage  in  hot  water  over 
flues  which  the  extra  expense  should  obtain.  I  have  just  such 
a  house  as  Mr.  Kobson  mentions,  only  wider.  It  it  heated  with 
a  flue,  and  in  it  we  grow  Pines  ail  the  year;  Vines  up  the 
rafters  in  summer;  besides  forcing  a  few  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans, 
and  a  great  many  Ferns,  hothouse  plants,  &c.  Tliey  all  appear 
to  have  good  quarters,  plenty  of  heat,  and  sufEcieut  moistiu^. 
The  flues  are  covered  with  tiles,  which  hold  water  on  their  tops, 
All  our  houses  have  flues  in  them,  and  we  have  no  difficulty 
about  heat. 

I  have  had  the  management  of  houses  heated  with  pipes  for 
growing  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches  and  plants ;  and  here  we  have 
the  same  fruits  growing,  but  heated  with  flues,  and  I  see  no  dis- 
advantage from  them.  Care  is  required  with  both,  and  ex- 
perience before  you  can  succeed. 

Water  thrown  on  hot  flues  is  ruinous  to  everything,  but 
especially  to  Grapes  in  bloom  or  when  swelling.  It  will  kill 
the  bloom  and  spot  the  berries. 

I  beg  to  inform  your  worthy  correspondent  "R.  F.,"  that  he 
has  not  suffered  alone,  for  my  Vines  have  received  just  such 
treatment  from  mice  as  his  own,  only  with  me  it  occurred  last 
year.  About  twelve  months  since,  when  I  was  making  prepara- 
tion for  taking  in  my  Vines  (which  are  wintered  outside,  and 
the  border  was  covered  with  fern),  I  saw  that  a  young  Vine, 
planted  the  season  before,  was  out  of  its  place.  I  took  it  in  my 
hand  to  replace  it,  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  completely  gnawed 
asunder.  I  took  off  the  fern  covering,  and  in  so  doing  we  caught 
the  destructives,  for  there  were,  as  is  usual,  a  pair  ot  mice. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  one  Vine,  they  had 
nibbled  away  all  the  bark  from  the  old  Viues  close  to  the  soil, 
but  not  very  deeply,  some  p'lrt  of  the  way  around.  1  mixed 
together  a  good  lump  of  clay  and  cowdung,  put  a  thick  plaister 
on  the  places  gnawed,  and  let  it  remain  on  all  the  summer,  and 
I  believe  it  has  done  much  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Vines, 
for  I  perceive  they  are  not  suffering  much  now. — James  Habbis, 
Gardener,  Machen  Mectory,  near  Netvport,  Monmouthshire. 


DESTROYING  WEEDS  "WITH  OIL  OF  VITRIOL 

AND    GOOSEBEBEY    CATEEPILLAE   WITH    WHITE 
HEILEBOEB. 

I  niVE  noticed  the  remarks  in  your  Journal  relative  to  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  destruction  ot  weeds  on  walks  ;  and 
having  repeatedly  seen  it  tried  iu  the  course  of  several  years, 
can  fully  corroborate  what  has  been  advanced  as  to  its  excellence 
for  that  purpose,  if  the  earth  or  gravel  is  not  of  a  chalk  or 
limcKtone  formation. 

The  acid  not  only  perfectly  destroys  the  weeds,  but  assists  in 
binding  the  gravel.  Where  chalk  or  lime  abound  the  acid  is 
speedily  neutralised,  and  the  weeds  soon  re-a[.)pear ;  but  where 
the  soil  is  not  of  an  alkaline  character  the  eifects  of  th^  acid  are 
very  permanent.  A  gutta  percha  watering-pot,  being  perfectly 
acid-proof,  is  far  preierable  to  one  of  tin ;  for,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  interior  of  the  spout  and  rose  protected  with 
paint,  these  parts  are  speedily  corroded  in  a  metal  watering-can. 

If  the  acid  and  water  are  mixed  in  the  watering-pot,  seven  parts 
of  water  to  one  of  acid  must  be  first  introduced,  or  the  beat 
evolved  during  the  combination  would  probably  make  the  gutta 
percha  collapse.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  mix  the  two  in  a  wooden 
tub,  which  will  not  sustain  the  slightest  injury  if  the  water  is 
first  put  into  it. 

As  the  diluted  acid  not  only  chanees  the  colour,  but  also  in 
a  few  hours  almost  destroys  the  texture  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics, 
it  should  be  used  with  caution.  Woollen  textures  are  not  seri- 
ously affected  ;  and  although  the  colour  is  changed  if  spotted 
with  the  dilute  acid,  it  will  generally  return  if  the  material  is 
dressed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  shoes  may  be 
effectually  protected  when  using  tho  acid  by  wearing  goloshes, 
which  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  it. 
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I  tried  white  liellebore  powder  last  summer  as  a  remedy 
against  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  and  found  it  very  efficacious. 
As  soon  as  1  perceived  symptoms  of  the  marauders  on  a  tree,  I 
lightly  dusted  it  over  with  a  little  of  the  powder  through  a 
muslm  bag.  One  dressing  seemed  to  destroy  all  the  caterpillars 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  application. 

N.B. — I  was  careful  to  obtain  hellebore  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  and  which  had  been  quite  recently  powdered.  Several 
persons  tried  it  at  my  instigation,  and  it  was  always  perfectly 
successful. — J.  E.  B. 


HEATING  A  GREENHOUSE  FKOM  A  KITCHEN 
BOILER. 

I  HAVE  just  built  a  small  greenhouse  9  by  6  feet.  It  is  warmed 
by  a  four-inch  pipe  running  round  three  sides  and  an  inch  pipe  in 
front.  I  have  connected  these  by  inch  pipes  with  the  kitchen 
boiler  about  20  feet  off.  Ihe  whole  apparatus  works  properly, 
except  that  I  cannot  get  heat  enough — only  about  l-t° — and 
that  only  by  a  most  extravagant  amount  of  firing.  The  boiler 
is  an  ordinary  kitchen  boiler,  with  a  flue  underneath  and  at  the 
back,  which, "however,  is  of  very  little  use,  as  it  is  difhcult  to 
clean-out.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  boiler,  a  few  bricks,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  may  be  put  inside  to  diminish  the  body 
of  water  in  the  boiler. — A  CoNSTAUT  Readee. 

[The  diminishing  the  body  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  be  an 
advantage,  and  then  enlarging  the  connecting-pipes  a  short 
distance  might  be  managed  with  one-inch  pipes,  but  in  20  feet 
much  of  the  heat  is  lost  "before  the  house  is  reached.  Were  the 
pipes  3  inches,  or  even  2,  it  would  be  better.  The  pipes  then 
should  be  packed  either  in  sawdust  or  surrounded  with  a  trough 
of  wood  and  the  end  open  into  the  house,  so  that  the  heat  given 
off  should  have  a  free  inlet  there.  If  at  the  end  near  the  boiler 
there  were  an  opening  to  the  external  air,  you  would  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh  heated  air  in  the  house.  The  flue  at 
the  back  of  the  boiler  should  be  kept  clean.] 


EHODODENDEON  CULTUEE. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
whieh,  being  of  great  interest  to  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
we  insert,  together  with  tlie  remarks  upon  it  by  one  of  our 
regular  contributors ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  so  ably  as  by  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
ground,  either  natural  or  artificial,  so  well  suited  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Rhododendron  as  tliat  of  which  our  correspondent 
speaks.     His  communication  runs  thus  : — 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  could 
give  me  any  information  on  Ihe  following  points  with  regard  to 
Rhododendrons  : — The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  house  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  which, 
indeed,  sow  themselves  like  weeds  all  about  the  place.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  raising  a  number  of  hybrids 
between  some  of  the  best-coloured  ol  the  ordinary  crimson 
varieties,  between  Barclayanum,  for  instance  (of  which  I  have  a 
magnificent  specimen  20  feet  higli  and  as  many  through),  Mrs. 
J.  Waterer,  Conoessuni,  J.  Waterer,  and  the  like,  with  the  idea 
of  planting  them  in  clumps  along  the  road  leading  to  my  house. 
They  are  now  growing  so  large  and  so  numerous  that  I  am 
anxious  to  place  some  of  them  at  once  in  their  destined 
positions,  and  with  that  idea  to  know  whether,  as  a  general 
rule,  flhododendron  hybrids  turn  out  well.  I  do  not  mean  turn 
out  new  varieties,  but  handsome  bloomers— superior,  for  instance, 
to  the  common  ponticum  or  catawbiense.  Hardihood,  I  believe, 
most  of  them  possess.  Breeding  from  hybrid  varieties  is,  I  am 
8ware,  often  condemned  ;  but  more,  I  fancy,  as  producing  weakly 
constitutions  than  deterioration  of  bloom.  Mr.  Standish  re- 
marks that  nearly  all  his  Ghidiolus  seedlings  have  produced 
handsome  flowers.     Is  this  the  case  with  Rhododendrons  ? 

"Two  years  ago  I  tried  to  produce  a  hybrid  between  Rhodo- 
dendron javanicum  and  a  while  catawbiense  variety,  but  failed. 

"I  read  last  month  in  your  pages  with  great  interest  Mr. 
Anderson  Henry's  letter  regarding  K.  Nuttalli.  I  have  several 
plants  of  that  variety  about  li  foot  high.  How  soon  may  they 
be  expected  to  blossom  ?  1  fear  they  are  not  hardy,  although 
with  me  the  Azalea  indica  alba  thrives  and  blooms  magnificently 
out  of  doors,  and  as  well  as  ever  after  the  winter  of  1860. 

"I  ecarcelv  ventm-c  to  put  another  question,  which  is  this  : 


Are  the  Rhododendrons  from  the  Neilgherries,  near  Madras,  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  ordinary  Rhododendron  arboreum  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  are  they  moderately  hardy  ?  My  brother, 
who  sent  me  the  seed  sooie  three  years  ago,  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  would  prove  hardy  in  favourable  positions. 
— J.N.M." 

[It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  advice  in  a  case  like  the  above, 
where  the  inauirer  is  evidently  well  qualified  by  experience  to 
speak  on  many  subjects  himself;  and  favoured  as  he  is  by  a 
situation  so  well  adapted  for  the  Rhododendron,  and  doubtless 
many  other  things,  it  almost  excites  one's  envy  to  hear  of  these 
successes.  However,  we  may  say  that  our  correspondent  need 
not  be  in  any  fear  from  breeding  from  hybrids,  for  he  is  quite 
as  likely  to  obtain  good,  useful,  flowering  varieties  as  if  he 
confined  himself  to  distinct  species,  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
progeny  will  be  better  than  if  the  parents  were  widely  dissimilar. 
The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  such  matters  is  to  avoid  the 
early-flowering  ones,  which  rarely  do  well,  and  there  are  some 
varieties  shy  in  flowering.  These  had  better  be  omitted,  unless 
they  possess  qualities  of  a  kind  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
some  other  plant.  In  regard  to  making  new  plantations  of 
seedlings,  it  would  in  a  general  way  be  better  to  take  them  up 
and  have  them  in  a  nursery  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  assuming 
this  to  be  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  bed  of  hybrids 
should  not  be  planted  out  at  once  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
You  must  not  expect  them  to  flower  in  so  small  a  state  as  plants 
raised  from  layer  or  grafting.  Seedlings  of  all  kinds  are  more 
robust  than  plants  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting,  but  they  will 
flower  all  the  stronger  when  they  commence.  Your  soil  must 
be  very  favourable  for  them,  and  the  kinds  you  mention  are 
good.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  by  appearances  before 
flowering  which  are  likely  to  turn  out  well ;  but,  in  a  general 
way,  those  having  small  leaves  like  R.  ponticum  are  rejected; 
while  those  with  large  and  partly-reSesed  foliage  commonly  re- 
present the  pale-coloured  varieties  ;  those  favouring  the  scarlet 
breeds  resembling,  more  or  less,  R.  arboreum.  'J'hese  observa- 
tions do  not,  however,  hold  good  in  every  case,  and  it  is  only 
alluded  to  here  as  being  likely  to  do  so.  Practice  alone  enables 
those  daily  amongst  them  to  tell  with  tolerable  certainty  which 
are  likely  to  turn  out  inferior,  and  these  are,  of  course,  rejected. 
Rhododendrons  have,  however,  so  much  improved  of  late  years 
in  all  the  large  nurseries  that  most  of  the  seedlings  sent  out  for 
the  commonest  purpose,  as  R.  ponticum,  have  imbibed  a  tinge 
of  the  larger  kinds  and  present  larger  and  more  varied  hues, 
some  being  really  very  good. 

In  regard  to  the  progeny  of  hybrids  being  delicate,  there  are 
certainly  many  exceptions  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  give  an  opinion, 
it  is  only  where  the  dissimilarity  of  the  parents  was  very  great 
that  the  offspring  is  sickly  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  R.  javanicum  and  R.  catawbiense  refused  to  breed,  and, 
if  they  had,  most  likely  the  issue  would  have  been  sickly — much 
more  so  than  the  next  generation  from  the  said  hybrid. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  exhibited  in  Fuchsia  A^enus 
Viotris,  the  first  white  variety  of  Fuchsia  sent  out.  It  was  a 
weak  grower,  but  subsequent  seedlings  from  it  possessed  a 
stronger  constitution,  until  the  white  ones  of  the  present  day 
are  as  robust  as  their  darker  brethren.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error 
to  suppose  that  hybrid  seedlings  are  more  delicate  than  their 
forerunners.  Delicacy  in  constitution  is  only  attained  when  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  liybridiser  is  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  a  particular  part  of  the  plant  that  engenders  disease. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  variegated  plant  is  in  general  more  tender 
than  a  green  one,  and  the  improved  vegetables  of  the  Cabbage 
and  other  tribes  are  much  less  hardy  than  the  weeds  from  which 
they  originated. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  widely  different  forms 
of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendron  will  add  but  Httle  to  our  shrub- 
beries, excepting  as  objects  of  novelty,  and  many  of  their 
qualities  are  not  desirable  for  out-door  decoration.  Mr.  Cox,  at 
Redleaf,  has,  we  believe,  established  the  hardihood  of  two  or 
three  species,  but  their  appearance  is  not  inviting.  We  shall, 
however,  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  succeed  with  R.  Nuttalli. 
To  the  best  of  our  recollection,  R.  ciliatum,  Rnssellianum,  and 
another  were  the  kinds  that  had  been  out  of  dcors  Rt  Redleaf 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  Ihe  healthy  and  gay 
appearance  the  older  varieties  possessed.  It  is,  however,  possible, 
when  their  management  becomes  better  known,  tliut  they  may 
be  turned  to  better  account  out  of  doors  than  they  have  yet 
been,  and  in  favoured  situations  they  are  certainly  worth  the 
trial ;  and  as  the  Indian  Azaleas  do  so  well  out  of  doors  with 
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the  oorreepondent  alluded  to,  we  hope  to  hoar  of  his  success 
with  other  plants  not  usually  regarded  hardy. 

With  regard  to  the  Rliododendron  from  tile  Keilglierry  HiUe, 
its  liardihood  or  otherwise  entirely  di'pends  on  the  altitude  it 
was  found  at.  I'lants  found  at  the  base  of  these  hills  require 
stove  heat  in  Kng'.and,  and  midway  up  the  greenhouse  will  do, 
and  it  is  possible  some  of  the  extreme  heights  may  furnish  hardy 
plants  ;  but  as  tlic  Indiau  and  Home  Government  I'.avo  of  late 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  iaiporting  tlic  Teruvian  bark 
tree  to  this  disti'ict,  and  a  friend  of  tlie  writer  has  gone  to 
superintend  a  plantation  of  Coffee  there,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
district  where  these  plants  are  cultivated— and  both  are  destined 
for  the  Neilgherry  Hills — Rhododendrons  capable  of  witli- 
standing  the  cold  and  changes  of  this  country  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  greatest  elevations  must,  therefore,  be  the  only 
sites  where  hardy  plants  are  fiunid  ;  and  unless  the  severities  of 
the  cold  season  of  their  abode  exceed  thoseof  an  ordinary  English 
winter,  there  is  but  faint  liope  of  their  doing  well  out  of  doors 
here  J  for,  be  it  remomberod,  we  liave  not  the  hot  summer  to 
ripen  and  perfect  tlie  wood  which  they  have  in  India,  so  that  it 
woiUd  not  be  prudent  to  trust  more  than  a  few  plants  to  the 
rigour  of  an  English  winter  until  their  hardihood  has  been  in 
some  measure  confirmed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  tropical 
heats  of  Madras,  1  should  think  the  Neilgherry  Hills  do  not 
attain  euflieicnt  altitude  to  furnish  plants  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  changes  they  are  subjected  to  in  England.— J.  RoBSON.] 


MESSES.   CUTBUSH'S  HYACINTH   SHOW. 

The  annual  E.^hibition  of  Hyacinths  at  the  Highgate  Nur- 
series is  one  of  those  sights  which  no  one  should  omit  seeing. 
It  has  also  the  great  advantage  that  one  can  inspect  the  floral 
beauties  in  quiet,  and  with  a  minuteness  which  is  impossible  at 
shows  where  the  public  are  admitted  in  any  niunber.  Besides, 
the  display  of  flowering- plants  in  the  house  in  which  the  Show 
is  held  represents  the  decorative  resources  available  at  the 
season  ;  and,  from  their  number  and  excellent  arrangement,  they 
afford  a  good  example  of  what  a  show-house  may  be  made  in 
skilful  hands,  and  this  with  materials  within  the  reach  of  per- 
sons with  moderate  means.  Azaleas  of  various  colours,  Kalmias, 
Dielytra  spectabili^,  Acacias,  Doutzias,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens, 
early  Tulips,  &c.,  fill  the  whole  of  the  back  stage  of  the  house, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  roof,  and  alike  hiding  stages  and  back  wall. 

It  is,  however,  in  Hyacinths  more  especially  that  Messrs. 
Cutbush  possess  an  eminence,  which  is  certainly  surpassed  by 
none ;  and  this  season  their  display  of  these  attractive  flowers  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  Added  to  this  there  are 
several  attractive  novelties  which  deserve  attention.  Where 
all  the  flowers  are  tine,  it  would  be  merely  repetition  to  say  in 
almost  every  instance  fine  spikes  or  fine  bells.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  giving  a  list  of  the  names  and  colours 
of  the  best  varieties.     These  were — 

Double  Heds. — Duke  of  WeUington,  very  pale  rose,  a  largo 
and  splendid  spike  with  beUs  closely  arranged;  Noble  par 
Merite,  deep  rose ;  Koh-i-Noor,  a  very  fine  salmon  ;  and  Susan- 
nah JIaria,  salmon  rose.  Jenny  Lind,  deep  rose ;  and  Princess 
Royal,  rose  striped  with  piuk,  arc  also  excellent. 

Single  Reds. — Solfaterre,  bright  orange  scarlet;  Von  Schiller, 
deep  salmon  pink ;  and  Victoria  Alexandrina,  a  new  crimson, 
arc  all  splendid  kinds,  producing  immense  spikes.  Macaiday, 
from  its  beautiful  colour  and  size  of  bells,  should  be  in  every 
collection  however  small ;  and  the  following  are  also  all  of  the 
highest  excellence  : — Amy,  bright  crimson  ;  Cavaignac,  salmon, 
striped  with  deep  rose ;  Cosmos,  rosy  pink  ;  Florence  Nightingale, 
with  large  pale  pink  bells,  striped  with  carmine ;  Howard, 
orange  crimson ;  La  Dame  du  Lac,  pale  rosy  pink ;  La  Pro- 
phete,  pale  pink  striped  with  carmine;  Lady  Sale;  Lina, 
crimson  ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  deep  rosy  pink  ;  Norma,  delicate 
pink ;  Pelissier,  a  new  crimson  scarlet ;  Princess  Charlotte,  deli- 
cate rosy  pink ;  Princess  Clothilde,  pale  pink,  striped  with  ear- 
mine  ;  Queen  Victoria,  pale  pink  striped  with  rod  ;  Queen  of 
Hyacinths  and  Robert  Steiger,  bright  crimson,  Aurora  RutUans, 
dark  red;  Belle  (Juirine,  bright  pink;  Circe,  salmon  pink; 
Desdemona,  dark  crimson ;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  dark  red  ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  rose  with  carmine  stripes ;  Johanna  Chris- 
tina ;  Madame  Hodgson  :  Monsieur  Feaseh,  pink  ;  and  Sultan's 
Favourite,  rose  striped  with  deep  pink,  can  also  be  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Double  Blues. — Garrick  ;  Laurens  Koster ;   Sir  Colin  Camp- 


bell, light  blue  ;  A'an  Speyk,  pale  blue  striped  with  dark-  blue  arc 
of  the  best.  And  Belle  Mode,  porcelain ;  Comte  do  St.  Priest, 
light  blue;  Gemnal  Antinck,  pale  blue;  I'aarlbjot  and  Prins 
\nr\  Saxe  Weimar,  dark  blue,  an:  likewise  excellent. 

Single  Slues. — Argus,  bright  blue,  with  white  eyo ;  Baron 
Von  Tuyll ;  Charles  Dickens ;  Couroune  do  Celle,  azure ;  Grand 
Lilas,  and  (Jrandatcs  are  the  most  choice.  Bleu  Mourant  is 
also  a  very  useful  dark  blue. 

Double  Whites. — Of  these  Sir  liidwcr  Lytton,  cream,  with 
a  purple  eye,  is  a  splendid  new  variety.  Cteur  Noir,  pale  blush; 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne;  La  Vestaje,  andTrinoe  of  Waterloo,  are 
all  excellent. 

Sinyle  Whiles.— Mha.  Maxima,  pure  white;  Gigantea,  desp 
blush;  Grandeur  ;\  Mervcille  ;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop;  Mont 
Blanc;  Paix  do  I'Europe,  and  Snowball,  a.re  all  of  the  highest 
exeellonce ;  the  last-named  in  particular  has  the  broarlest  segr 
raents  of  any  Hyacinth  known.  The  beat  of  the  others  are 
Cleopatra,  deep  blush  ;  Elfrida,  creamy  blush ;  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  pure  while,  new  and  fine;  Setaphine,  pale  blush ; 
Tubaflora,  blush,  very  large  belle,  stained  on  t;ho  ouljer  side  with 
purple ;  and  Voltaire.  Mirandoline  is  also  a  very  good  pure 
white. 

Lilac  and  Mauve. — Of  these  Haydn  and  Prince  of  Wales 
take  the  first  place ;  the  former  is  of  a  splendid  colour,  and 
has  a  largo  spike.     Dandy,  bronzy  lilac,  is  also  good. 

In  Blacks,  Othello  is  an  excellent  double ;  and  of  the  single 
j  flowers  General  Haveloek,  of  the  deepest  purple,  is  a  splendid 
I  sort.     La  Nuit,   Mimosa,  Prince  Albert,  aad  Von  Humboldt, 

deep  purplish-black,  are  all  first-rate. 
\       In   Yellows,  Due  de  Malakoff  is  now  and  very  fine.     Ida  and 
'  Victor  Hugo,  are  fine  deep  yellows.     Aurora,  pale  straw,  striped 
with  pinli,  is  also  excellent. 

Of  the  new  varieties,  Maria  Theresa  is  a  capital  pale  pink, 

I  with  light  carmine  stripes.     Prince  of  Orange,  of  a  deep   rose, 

]  with  a  bright  crimson  stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  petal,  is  a 

very   fine  double   variety ;   and  so   is   Rouge   Eclatante,   of  a 

j  splendid  deep  crimson.     EstoUa,  another  double  red,  is  of  a  very 

1  delicate  rose,  with  a  narrow  pink  stripe  up  the  centi-e  of  each 

!  petal.     Fair  Maid  of  Denmark  is  a  most  beautiful  pure  white, 

with  immense  bells ;  and  San  Francisco,  a  bright  yellow,  with 

j  a  close  spike,  is  a  great  acquisition  in  tha'.  colour.     Feruk  Khan 

I  has  a  very  close,  fine  spike ;  the  colour  a  dark  violet  purple. 

i  Pieueman,  with  very  large  porcelain  blue  bells,  is  also  very  fme. 

Lord  Palmcrston,  a  single  bright  blue,  has  a  fine  close  spike ; 

and   Marie,    deep   blue,   with   an  indigo   stripe,  is  also  good. 

I  Lamplighter,  a  purplish-black,  with  a  very  distinct  white  eye, 

I  appears  a  promising  sort ;  but  the  spike  which  we  saw  was  small, 

owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  bulb  which  produced  it.    Probably 

'  another  year  it  will  improve  iu  size,  and  if  so  the  variety  will 

prove  an  acquisition. 

In  addition  to  the  Hyacinths,  several  very  pretty  varieties  of 
early  Tulips  are  also  shown,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Ama- 
ryllids  exhibited  at  Kensington. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  recommending  our 
readers  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Messrs.  Cut  bush's 
Exhibition,  which  wUl  continue  open  till  the  end  of  the  month. 


METEOROLOGY    OF    CAEDINGTOW, 
BEDFORDSHIEE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tuonthty  and  annual  fall  of  rain 
at  Cardington  in  1862,  and  the  average  durinfj  the  last  seven- 
teen years.  The  greatest  quantity  was  iu  IS  18, 30.8S0  inches  ;  and 
the  smallest  quantity  in  1854,  16.245  inches :  being  5.805  inches 
below  the  average  of  the  seventeen  years.  The  greatest  monthly 
average  fall  is  in  October,  July,  and  August ;  the  least  in 
February,  March,  and  December ;  and  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber Slst,  1862,  is  0.565  below  the  average  : — 


Month. 


.Tannarv  ., 
February 

March 

Apiil   

.■U:i.v 

Jinie    

July 


( 

Average 

1862. 

in 

17  years. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1.330 

1.661 

0.320 

I.0S9 

3.113 

1.3U0 

2.110 

1.704 

2.750 

1.960 

I.SIO 

2.0C-1 

1.260 

2.378 

1862. 


Inches. 

.Auenst   •    1.820 

.Sepiember 3.310 


October 
November  . 
December  . 


1.410 
0.080 
1.250 


.Average 
in 

17  year  a. 


Inches. 
2.337 
1.680 
2.624 
1.684 
1.419 


Total  amount... ;  21.483   I  22,Q30 


The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  readings 
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duiiug  Ihe  lost  seTenteen  jears,  of  a  Belf-registering  thermometer 
at  the  hfight  of  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  protected  from 
radiation  and  lain;  Ihe  highest  leadings  of  a  self-registering 
maxinium  iheimcmetfr  in  the  full  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  the 


lowest  readings  of  a  self-registering  minimum  thermometer  on 
the  grass  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  also  t)ie  mean  tem- 
perature, the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  of  each  year  for  seventeen  years. 


Mean 

Number   of 

Rainfall 

Yc«rs. 

Maximum  in  Shade. 

Minimum  in  Shade. 

Maximum  in  Sun. 

Minimum  on  Grass. 

Annual 

days  on  which 

in 

Temperature. 

rain   fell. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

•deg. 

Inches. 

1846 

89.0  on  July  31. 
83.0  on  July  12. 
85,0  on  July    6. 

83.4  on  July    8. 

33.5  on  July  16. 

51.5 

161 
135 
196 
172 
14! 

25  070 

18.0  on  Feb.    9. 
18,0  on  Jan.  29. 
16,8  on  Jan.    5. 
19.4  on  March  26. 

49.0 

48.0 
48.5 
48.0 

20.810 

1848 

22.324 

1850 

123.0  on  June  20. 

8.3  on  March  26. 

18.450 

1851 

78.0  on  June  27. 

21.0  on  Nov.  19. 

129.0  on  June  30. 

11.0  on  Nov.  19. 

48.6 

148 

17,980 

1852 

91.0  on  July   i. 

19.5  on  March  C, 

119  0  on  July    9. 

9,8  on  March    C, 

49.5 

161 

30.705 

1853 

81,5  on  June  11. 

13.0  on  Dec.  28. 

115,5  on  June  IS. 

),li  on  Dec,  28, 

47.2 

171 

21.185 

1854 

S6.0  on  July  25. 

11.0  on  .Ian.    2. 

117.5  on  Sept.  11. 

1,0  on  Jan,  2, 

49.0 

135 

16.245 

1855 

81.5  on  May  26. 

3.0  on  Feb.  17. 

118,5  on  July    8. 

4.0  below  zero  Feb.  17, 

46.4 

140 

19.891) 

1856 

91.4  on  Aug.    2. 

16.5  on  Dec.  27. 

121.0  on  Aug.   2. 

a,0        —         Dec.  27, 

48,6 

151 

20.680 

1857 

88.6  on  June  28. 

18.6  on  Jan.  29. 

125.0  on  ,lune28. 

6,4  on  Jan.  29. 

50.7 

145 

25.120 

1858 

95.0  on  June  IB. 

15,0  on  Nor. 24. 

132,4on  Aug.  12. 

2.0  on  Dec.  24. 

49.1 

125 

17.465 

1899 

92.0  on  July  12. 

6.0  on  Dec.  19. 

131.4  on  July  17. 

i.O  on  Dec.  19. 

49,8 

146 

22.480 

11)60 

76.4  on  July  15. 

3.6  on  Dec.  25. 

116.0  on  M.iy  19. 

1.0  below  zero  Dec.  25, 

46.0 

190 

25.080 

1861 

85,0  on  Aug-,  12. 

10.0  on  Jan.    8. 

120.6  on  June  19. 

4.0  on  Jan.  10. 

48  8 

161 

19.020 

1862 

80.0  on  July  26. 

16.0  on  Jan.  19. 

125,0  on  Aug.   3. 

5,0  on  Jan.  19. 

49  1 

IHl 

21.485 

— J.  B.  McLaben,  Observatoiy,  Cardington,  January,  1863. 


EHODODENDKON    GLAUCUM,  (Glaucous-leaved  Bhododendeon). 


:b,at.  ord.,  Encacfffi.  Ztm.,  Decandria  Monogynia.— A  small 
evergreen  and  very  handsome  shrub,  of  the  average  height  of 
2  feet,  with  branches  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  mucro,  about  3  inches  long 
and  li  inch  broad,  deep  green  above,  and  remarkably  glaucous 
beneath.  The  umbels  of  seven  or  eight  flowers  grow  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  the  flowers  being  a  "  pale  piniish-purple," 


the  tube  campanulafe,  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  about  as 
broad  across  the  spreading  limb  of  five  rounded  emarginate 
lobes.  The  whole  plant  has  a  powerful  resinous  smell.  From 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  on  the  rooky  depressed  ridges  of  Chola, 
Lacheu,  and  Lachoong,  at  an  elevation  of  from  10  to  12,000 
feet.  Introduced,  wo  presume,  in  1850.  Floweri  in  June. — 
(Qanle/ier' s  Magazine  of  Botani/.) 


Morcli  24,  1863.  ] 
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HASSAED'S  PORTABLE   CHAIR. 


Tins  fhaii-  it  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  ever  ; 
invf  jitcH,  combining  all  the  qualifications  of  portability,  light- 
ness, and  great  strength  ;  and,  from  the  ready  manner  in  which 
it  folds-up  and  tlie  small  space  it  occupies  when  folded,  offcre  a 
great  acquisition  over  the  ordinary  stools  used  as  seats  in 
gardens.  Por  invalids  it  is  invaluable,  the  back  being  a  most 
useful  and  comfortable  addition  not  generally  met  with  in 
articles  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  there  is  no  strain  on  any  part  of  the 
chair,  either  when  folded  or  not,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impossible  to  break  it.  This  has  had  practical  proof  in  the 
original  chair,  which  served  as  a  camp  chair  for  some  years  in 
the  colonies,  Turkey,  »nd  the  Crimea,  and  can  now  be  seen  in  as 
sound  a  state  as  when  it  started. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  late  visit  to  Egypt,  took  ' 
several  with  him,  and  no  complaints  have  been  registered  against 


Fig.  1.  Shows  the  chair  np. 


Fig.  2.  Folded  on  the  ground. 


them.  For  horticultural  fiiteB  its  use  would  be  invaluable,  as 
the  small  space  it  occupies  when  folded  enables  its  being  easily 
carried,  or  it  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  tooMiousc  or  other  con- 
venient building ;  and  being  made  of  wood,  it  possesses  a  lightness 
which  the  iron  portable  chairs  do  not. 

Its  uses  are  as  follows  : — ],  As  an  ordinary  chair;  2,  Willi 
the  back  put  down  it  makes  an  excellent  table  to  a  person  sitting 
on  the  grass,  as  at  a  pic-nic;  3,  It  can  bo  eat  upon  also  when 
entirely  folded-up  ;  or,  t,  makes  a  lounging  chair  if  iu  tlis 
position  the  back  only  is  put  up. 

Its  price  is  only  12s.  6d.,  and  its  transformations  so  various 
that  we  should  call  it  the  Protean  Chair.  Major  Ilassard,  tlic 
inventor,  lives  at  Hilsea,  near  Portsmouth,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  would  answer  any  relative  inquiries. 


Fig.  S.  As  a  table. 


Fig.  4.  As  a  seat  on  the  ground. 


Tn.f  n     ■     •   •    ^^^«^I^^  ^  V^NE  LONG  PLANTED  IN  A  GREENHOUSE 

T  IS  foUowmg. sin  answer  to  the  questions  of  "P  S"  "«c-r.ixauusji 

If  »r  V°"  •''^"  '"'T^^  this  Vine  without  injuring  it  i^  not  likelv 
If  the  Vine  is  very  large  and  old-established,  it  is  just  aV  mUe 
1  Jiely  that  you  can  remove  it  with  profit.  If  only  a  few  yea  s 
planted,  and  you  resolve  to  do  the  job  carefully,  then  Ve  old 
It*  ^"^\^"  '''""  *^."  "  young  one.  Withiut  "hat  care 
and  trouble  being  expended,  it  would  be  best  every  way  to  let 
the  old  Vme  alone  and  plant   some  fresh  youn»  one->  L  thit 

:K"  't*;"  ""^ '"""  T'"  '^''"  "•"'  -vo'lved°in  mov  ng  , 
old  one.     These  young  Vines  could  not  be  expected  to  beaf  t  » 

30  and  flourish  well  afterwards.  ""gut  uo 

1  ,^l''°"f 'IT  '""  "''■n  ''°*'''"«  •"  ^''^t  faa'  fc^e"  previously  and 
lately  stated,   we  will    to  oblige  you,  answer  your   q  eL  s 

^.  /el  "  t'I  ""  V  r^""^  ^"^''  '°"  "f  ""?  ti/d  will^grow  the 
TCbe      fl  ^^-f  P°"l*   \°  ^•■™^<'  ''  d'-yness  by  drainage 

Ibe  best-flavoured,  if  not  the   arcest.  Grapes  are  nhlLr!.^  f 
dietricts  and  positions  where  thfre  ^an'b'eU  .ttnTnt'watr 


This  dryness  secured,  the  earth  is  a  matter  of  less  importance. 
A  good  loam,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  roadside,  will  answer 
weU.     The  sod  that  grows  good   vegetables  and  the  common 

\hehZ  llT  T  ^  ??^%'-  '^^''  ^"'^  '°"'  'f  obtainable,  is 
l„u^  ;■  1  '''°"l'^  ^^-  ^""^  ^^  '°  24  inches  deep,  and  if 
outside  the  house  it  should  slope  to  the  sun.  In  late  Numbers, 
and  in  another  week  or  so,  you  will  see  much  on  border-m^king! 
Ihe  chief  point,  however,  is  to  avoid  stagnant  water.  The  «oil 
may  have  a  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  rough  pieces  of  brick,  and 
another  tenth  of  fine  brick  and  lime  rubbish  well  blended 
together,  and  for  every  four  cartloads  of  compost  there  may  be 
a  buBhe  of  broken  bones.  Suppose  the  Vines  are  to  be  planted 
the  roots  may  be  nicely  spread  out  about  6  inches  from  the 
surtttce,  and  a  little  finer  and  richer  soil  strewed  over  them 
i'.xtra  strength  afterwards  we  would  give  by  rich  top-dressings 
and  manure-waterings.  ° 

Now  as  to  hfting  your  Vines.      We   wish   you   would   have 
asked  our  advice  any  time  between  the  .nd  ol  September  and 
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Chriatmas,  as  the  chances  would  have  been  more  in  your  favour. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  buds  will  soon  burst  of  themselves  is 
not  so  much  against  you  as  at  first  sight  would  appear,  as  that 
will  cause  growth  to  take  )>laC6  all  the  sooner,  and  therefore  you 
will  only  liave  to  assist  Natiue  in  her  operations.  Not  a  day, 
therefore,  should  be  lost.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  the 
head  of  the  Vine  and  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible.  Then  begin  in 
front  of  the  Vine-roots,  and  dig  out  a  trench  deeper  than  you 
expect  the  roots  to  reach.  With  a  pick  carefully  pull  down  the 
soil  and  tljvow  it  behind  you  ;  and  as  you  come  to  the  roots  save 
them,  carefully  tracing  tliem  right  up  to  the  bole  or  stem,  and 
wrapping  the  roots  as  you  disentangle  them  into  cloths  or  mats, 
to  keep  the  fibres  you  can  save  from  being  dried  and  killed  by 
the  cold  air.  This  is  no  such  difficult  job  as  it  would  seem 
from  our  description  to  be. 

Having  laken  up  and  removed  the  Vine  to  its  place,  the 
first  object  is  to  put  the  head  into  the  desired  position,  and 
the  second  is  to  lay  out  and  plant  the  roots.  In  such  a  case 
we  would  depart  from  the  above  simple  mode  of  making  a 
border,  and  6  niches  below  the  place  we  intended  for  the  roots 
we  would  incorporate  2  or  3  inches  of  fresh  horse-droppings  if 
they  could  be  found,  so  as  to  yield  a  mild  gentle  heat  as  well  as 
enriching  qualities.  Place  a  couple  of  inches  of  fresh  light  soil 
over  that  compost,  and  on  this  lay  out  the  roots  regularly, 
packing  them  nicely,  and  cover  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil. 
Then  water  moderately,  so  as  to  damp  the  roots,  with  water  at 
about  140°,  and  as  soon  as  settled  cover  with  5  inches  more  of 
soil.  When  that  is  done  place  15  inches  of  hot  fermenting 
material  over  the  border,  and,  if  possible,  thatch  the  border,  or 
use  hurdles  or  cloth,  to  tlirow  off  the  cold  rains.  If  the  job  is 
thus  done,  a  thermometer  sunk  6  inches  in  the  border  would 
most  likely  show  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°,  which  would 
furnish  a  stimulus  to  root-action.  The  roots  thus  attended  to, 
the  next  poiivt  is  to  keejj  the  head  of  tlie  Vine  as  cool  as  possible 
by  moislening  the  head  and  keeping  it  shaded  from  the  sun,  so 
that  routs  may  be  forming  in  the  border  before  the  buds  are 
much  advanced.  In  this  wUl  consist  the  success.  Without 
such  care  the  old  Vine  had  better  be  left  alone.— R.  Fish. 


CAPE  BULBS. 


A  COBEESPOKDEKT,  writing  from  Liverpool,  asks  our  advice 
on  the  management  of  the  bulbs  just  received  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  : — Antholyza  prsealla  (hardy)  ;  Amaryllis  revoluta  ; 
Agapanthus  major  (greenhouse)  ;  Albuca  filifolia  (greenhouse)  ; 
Brunsvigia  falcata  (grr?nhouse)  ;  B.  eiliaris  (greenhouse) ;  Calla 
Eethiopica  (greenhouse) ;  Disagrandiflora  (greenhouse)  ;  D.  bar- 
bata  ;  D.  purpurea  ;  Babiana  rubra  (greenhouse)  ;  B.  purpurea 
(greenhouse)  ;  B.  rubrocyauea  (greenhouse) ;  B.  mixed  ;  B.  vil- 
losa  (greenhouse);  Gladiolus  blandus;  G.  natulensis  (green- 
house) ;  G.  hirsutus  (greenhouse) ;  Hsemanthus  tigrinus  ;  Hes- 
perautha  cinnaniomea  (greenhouse)  ;  Hypoxis  flava ;  Geisso- 
rhiza  rochensis ;  G.  purpurea  ;  Satyrium  fragrans  ;  S.  cucul- 
latum  (greenhouse) ;  Melanthium  (greenhouse) ;  Sparaxis  var. ; 
S.  bioolor  (greenhouse)  ;  S.  purpurea ;  S.  grandiflora  (green- 
house) ;  Ornithogaluni  caudatum  (greenhouse) ;  Ixia  purpurea; 
I.  eiliaris ;  I.  var. ;  I.  maculata  (greenhouse) ;  I.  viridifiora 
(greenhouse) ;  I.  versicolor  ;  I.  flava  (greenhouse)  ;  I.  frngraus ; 
Lachenalia  purpurea  (I'reenhouse) ;  L.  purpurea  var. ;  L.  alba ; 
L.  pendula  (greenhouse)  ;  L.  pendula  var. ;  Trichonema  cru- 
eiatmn  ;  Oxalis  rosea  (greenhouse) ;  O,  versicolor  (greenhouse) ; 
O.  alba  major  ;  O.  alba  minor;  Nerine  sarniensis  (greenhouse)  ; 
Tritonia  crooata  (greenhouse)  ;  T.  fenestrata  (greenhouse)  ; 
Watsonia  plantaginea  (greenhouse)  ;  W.  prfecox ;  W.  rosea 
major ;  W.  rosea  minor ;  W.  Meriana ;  Morfea  bicolor ; 
Watsonia  splendens  ;  Wurmbea  spieata ;  Anomatheca  juncea 
(greenhouse)  ;  Babiana  flava  ;  B.  plicata  (greenhouse) ;  Tri- 
tonia crispa  (greenhouse) ;  T.  crispavar. ;  Lapeyrousia  purpurea 
(greenhouse);  Ornithogalum  niveum  (greenhouse). 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent,  we  may  say 
that  most  of  tlie  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  Antholyzas  are  hardy,  and 
might  be  planted  out  into  a  warm  border  after  being  nursed 
awhile  in  a  hotbed  and  then  in  a  cold  frame.  This  nursing  in 
pots,  we  expect,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  in 
some  measure  for  tlie  injuries  sustained  in  the  journey.  Most 
of  the  other  bulbs  will  require  a  greenhouse,  especially  such  as 
the  Watsonias,  Hsemanthus,  and  others,  that,  iris-like,  do  not 
form  ripened  bulbs,  the  foliage  never  entirely  dying  down. 
Such    bulbs    as    Amaryllises,    Oxalie,    &c.,    which    ripen    and 


require  a  period  of  rest,  will  nevertheless  benefit  much  by  a 
considerable  addition  of  heat  at  the  growing  time ;  for,  though 
most  of  Cape  plants  will  flourish  and  do  pretty  well  in  our 
greenhouses,  most  of  them  do  better  when  subjected  to  the 
lieat  of  the  stove  or  hotbed  at  one  time,  and  they  wiU  stand 
several  degrees  of  frost  at  another.  While,  therefore,  the  bulbs 
are  growing  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  a  hotbed,  re- 
moving them  to  a  cooler  place  when  they  show  flower  ;  and 
when  at  rest  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  altogether.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  extremes  of  temperature  experienced  at  the 
Capo  will  easily  understand  this.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
advisable  to  suddenly  subject  bidbs  and  pseudo-bulbs  recently 
unpacked  after  a  long  confinement  to  great  heat.  Rather  let 
them  be  all  potted  in  sandy  peat,  and  placed  first  under  a  dark 
roof  in  a  cool  place,  gradually  increasing  heat  and  light  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow. 


FRUIT-TREE  BORDERS  CROPPED  WITH 
VEGETABLES. 

The  following  inquiries  relating  to  this  very  important  sub- 
ject being  of  a  similar  kind  to  many  others  we  receive,  we  have 
called  the  attention  of  one  of  our  regular  correspondents  to  the 
matter,  and  subjoin  his  remarks,  together  with  that  of  the  querist, 
whose  case  is  far  from  being  an  isolated  one  : — 

"  The  garden  in  my  charge  is  divided  into  four  squares,  with 
wire  trellises  round  each  square,  on  which  are  trained  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Cherries,  with  a  flower-border  5  feet  wide  between 
the  trees  and  walk.  Our  wall-borders  are  21  feet  wide,  with  a 
fall  of  from  18  inches  to  2^  feet,  which  are  planted  thus : — Half 
of  south  wall  Peaches,  the  other  half  Pears  ;  north  wall.  Plums ; 
west  wall.  Cherries  ;  east  wall.  Pears. 

"  The  borders  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
except  the  west-wall  border,  which  is  under  Strawberries. 

"  I  think  vegetables  are  highly  injurious  to  trees,  owing  to 
spade-work  biing  necessary  in  vegetable  culture. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  planting  two  rows  of  fruit  trees  on  each 
border — that  is.  Pears  on  the  south  and  east,  Plums  on  the 
north,  and  Cherries  on  the  west,  and  training  all  on  trellises 
having  a  fall  to  the  walk,  so  that  neither  the  front  trellises 
would  shade  the  back  nor  the  back  trellis  would  shade  the  wall 
trees  ;  also,  to  have  a  flower-border  in  front  to  correspond  with 
the  other  side  of  the  walk.  The  fruit  trees  round  the  squares 
are  upright  espaliers  about  5  feet  high. — S.  H." 

[So  far  from  your  case  being  a  solitary  one  of  being  obliged  to 
crop  your  fruit-wall  borders  with  vegetables,  I  firmly  believe 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. That  it  is  hurtful  to  the  fruit  trees  I  believe  no  one  will 
deny ;  but  the  anxiety  to  have  Peas  a  few  days  sooner,  or  a 
greater  certainty  of  Cauliflowers  standing  the  winter  well,  or  to 
have  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  good  time,  or,  in  fact,  the  many 
things  required  by  the  liousehold  in  sufllcient  abundance  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  induces  us  all  to  crop  borders  that 
ought  to  be  left  alone ;  and  that  very  often  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  Peach  and  other  trees,  whose  roots  ought  to  have 
unmolested  possession  of  the  border.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  choices  between  difiieulties  which  occur  in 
all  callings,  and  is  solved  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  place.  If  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  Peas  a  few 
days  sooner,  and  the  same  with  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  and  the 
like  be  of  importance  equal  to  that  of  good  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, the  preference  given  to  tlie  former  must  not  be  found  fault 
with.  If,  however,  fruit  be  most  wanted,  some  sacrifice  of  the 
vegetables  must  be  made,  or  a  sort  of  compromise  entered  into. 
The  last-named  measure  is  that  most  generally  adopted,  although 
even  in  that  vegetables  are  often  allowed  to  usurp  more  than 
their  just  share  of  space,  and  our  correspondent  seems  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  compromise  when  he  suggests  occupying  the  wall- 
border  by  trellises  for  training  fruit  trees  of  other  kinds.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  would  be  objected  to ;  and  as  vege- 
tables must  be  had,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  contrive  to 
ir  jure  the  wall  trees  as  little  as  possible  in  the  endeavour  to 
secure  both  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  is  often  done,  care  being 
taken  not  to  crop  the  ground  too  heavily,  and  to  manure  accord- 
ingly. It  is,  however,  better  to  allot  a  space  of  6  feet  from  the 
wall  to  be  kept  free  irom  all  growth  excepting  that  of  the  trees. 

Our  correspondent's  plan  of  having  a  trellis  for  trained  trees, 
instead  of  a  vegetable-border,  is  not  a  new  one.    The  late  Mr. 
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Errington  strongly  urged  it  in  many  of  his  papers  in  the  early 
Numberi  of  Iiie  Cottaoe  Gaudenkk  ;  but  he  adrocated  a  sort 
of  tiible  trelhs.  Arciietl  trellises  enclosing  a  walk  exist  in  more 
plates  than  one,  and  answer  very  well.  Xlie  wnlcr  once  had  a 
sort  of  half-arched  trellis  overhanging  the  sunny  side  of  a  walk. 
This  was  also  very  successful;  in  fact,  so  obedient  are  most 
of  the  hardy  fruits,  that  they  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any 
shape.  Some  ol  those  already  tried  are  as  mucli  to  be  admired 
for  their  novelty  as  tlieir  utility.  However,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  roots  of  a  Pear  tree  will  do  less  injury  to  those  of  the 
Peach  than  the  gross-feeding  Cauliflower  ami  similar  vegetables  ; 
besides  wliioli,  with  only  tr-ees  on  the  border,  thi)  necessity  for 
digging  deep  does  not  exist ;  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  dig  at  all  or  not.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman 
— until  very  recently  tile  oldest  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society — who  was  so  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  letting  the 
roots  of  sucli  trees  alone,  that  he  had  the  Peach-tree  border  turfed 
over,  and,  I  believe,  it  answered  very  well.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  for  the  well- 
being  of  fruit  trees,  and  there  may  be  cases  where  a  slight 
crop  of  vegetables,  not  dcep-roo'ing,  may  do  no  harm.  Healthy 
vigorous  trees  root  much  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Some  men  digging  a  well  not  far  ft*om  whence  I  am  writing  are 
finding  healtliy  useiul  roots  at  the  depth  of  upw.irds  of  2S  feet  I 
the  soil  being  a  sandy  shale.  The  adjoining  trees  are  Sycamore, 
Poplars,  Fir,  Birch,  &c.  The  surface  soil  being  good,  these 
roots  have  not  descended  ti.is  depth  for  lack  of  substance 
near  the  top,  but  by  their  healthy  appearance  they  have  done 
so  in  consequence  of  relishing  the  nourishment  met  with  there. 
When,  therefire,  the  subsoil  of  a  wall-border  is  oncthat  suits  the 
Peach  and  other  trees  planted  thereon,  a  slight  crop  of  vegetables 
does  not  do  so  much  haruj ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  con- 
trary character,  and  the  trees  must  thrive  on  the  sui-fsce  natu- 
rally or  not  at  all,  then  by  ah  means  leave  them  the  unlimited 
use  of  the  latter,  withou  any  compromise  whatever ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees,  with  other  tokens,  will  alone  enable  the 
manager  to  determine  how  far  this  state  of  things  bears  on  his 
case,  and  to  act  accordingly. — J.  It.] 


CINERARIA  LEAVES  INJURED. 
I  NOTICE  an  answer  to  one  of  your  correspondents  respecting 
his  Cineraria  lenves  being  injured.  For  his  information  (should 
this  catch  his  eye),  I  beg  to  say  that  about  the  first  week  in 
January  the  Irost  was  too  sharp  for  me,  and  got  into  the  green- 
house. In  the  morning,  on  going  to  look  round,  I  observed  the 
Fuchsia  shoots  looked  very  stifl'.  I  gently  tapped  the  pots  of 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shoots  tumbled 
off;  but  the  Cinerarias  did  not  appear  then  to  have  sulfered 
much.  However,  I  noticed  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  that 
some  of  the  plants  did  not  grow  at  all,  and  others  very  little  ; 
while  some  did  not  seem  affected  in  the  least,  and  in  a  few  more 
days  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaves  appeared  to  be  gradually 
mouldering  and  crumbling  away,  giving  the  plants,  though  nicely 
showing  bloom,  a  very  shabby  appearance.  Some  of  them  are 
now  all  right  agnin,  but  others  have  never  recovered.  I  attribute 
this  to  their  having  been  wetter  than  the  others:  consequently 
they  felt  the  frost  more  than  they  would  have  done  had  they 
been  dry. — An  Amatede. 


THINNING  BLOSSOM-BUDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVE  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears, 
&c.,  in  a  well-ventilated  lean-to  (south  aspect)  orchard-house  in 
pots  plunged  in  the  borders.  They  are  pirlicularly  full  of 
bloom-bud.j,  which,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  late  weather, 
began  early  in  February  to  swell,  and  so  water  was  given  very 
moderately  and  gradually,  and  tliey  were  fast  opening  before 
the  late  change  to  cold.  Some  Pears  of  choice  kinds  are  the 
only  trees  not  repotted  here  last  autumn.  Tiiey  came  from 
London  without  balls  of  earth,  and  with  the  roots  quite  exposed ; 
they  were  potted  immediately,  late  in  December,  and  are  now 
crowded  with  bloom  just  showing  the  pink  tinge. 

It  is  quite  impossible  any  of  the  above  can  bear  one-tenth  the 
blooms  shown,  and  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  now  removing  them.  My  gardener  says  he  would 
not  touch  one,  but  thin  them  after  the  setting.  I  recollect  Mr. 
Rivers  recommending  thinniug-out  with  sharp  scissors  fully  one- 
half  of  Cherry-buds  before  they  opened.     If  this  be  good  prac- 


tice, why  not  deal  so  with  other  kinds,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Pears  I  have  ntentionod,  as  it  is  very  questionable  how  far 
the  roots  are  established  ?  My  notion  is  that  the  merely  niodo- 
rato  strength  of  a  tree  might  bo  rendered  of  no  avail  in  having 
to  expend  itself  on  such  a  vas'  quintity  of  bloom,  though  it 
would  be  equal  to  a  very  reduced  quantity.  Can  any  harm  be 
done  to  the  trees  by  my  suggestion  ? — Manciiestkk. 

[In  the  mere  expanding  of  the  blossoms  there  is  little  strength 
of  the  plant  exhausted.  We  would,  therefore,  compromise  the 
matter,  and  wait  until  the  blossoms  are  so  far  opened  as  to  show 
which  have  the  strongest  stalks,  and  the  most  prominent  in- 
cipient young  fruit ;  then,  n-jecting  the  smaller  ones,  thin 
more  than  half  away.  When  these  have  set  and  have  begun  to 
swell  kindly,  then  tliin  them  out  again,  leaving  about  a  dozen  or 
so  on  each  plant,  or  more,  according  to  the  strength.  If  you 
were  sure  of  all  the  blossoms  being  fertile  jou  might  thin  earlier  ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  Cherries,  many  of  the  blossoms  can  never 
set,  from  imperfect  organisation.] 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

Ptcnostaciits  UETicirOLiA  (Nettle-leaved  Pycnosfachys). — 
Nat  ord.,  Labiata?.  Z,inn.,  Didynamia  G^mnospcrmia.  iJative 
of  Mount  Zamba  in  tropical  Africa.  It  has  been  found  tliere 
at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  will  probably  flourish  in  our 
greenhouses.  Its  flowers  are  dark  blue,  and  appeared  at  Kew 
in  January. — (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5365.) 

Impatikns  bicoloe  (Two-coloured  Balsam). — Nat.  ord.,  Bal- 
samace£c.  JAnn.,  Pentandria  Mouogynia.  Native  of  the  island 
of  Fernando  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet.  Flowers  appeared  in 
December  at  Kew  ;  they  have  a  white  mouth  and  purjile  lip. — 
{Ibid.,  t.  53G6.) 

MoNOCH-ETUM  HnMBOLDTiANtTM  (Humboldt's  Monochsefum). 
— jVai.  ord.,  Melastomacese.  ii«».,  Octandria  Moncgjnia.  Na- 
tive of  Caracas.  Flowers  in  the  stove  in  JNovember  and  rather 
later.     Flowers  reddish-purfjle. —  (Ibid.,  t.  5367.) 

Welwitsouia  mieabilis  (Wonderful  Welwitschia). — Nat. 
ord.,  Gnetaoete.  Linn.,  Polygamia  Monadelphia.  Native  of 
Damara  and  Cape  Negro  in  western  tropical  Africa.  This  mar- 
vellous plant,  it  is  said,  sometimes  measures  G  feet  across  the  apex 
of  the  trunk,  with  ribbon  leaves  2  and  even  3  fathoms  long.  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  eminent  African  traveller,  says:- — "It  is  only 
found  in  one  single  locality — that  is,  as  regards  Damara  Land, 
which  locality  is  exceedingly  circumscribed.  It  grows,  more- 
over, in  sandy  places,  and  luxuriates  when  it  can  find  a  few 
stones  where  to  fix  its  extraordinary  tap  root,  penetrating  often 
several  feet  deep,  so  that  it  is  indeed  a  work  of  labour  and 
patience  to  extract  one  single  plant.  I  have  been  thus  occupied 
more  than  an  hour,  and  even  then  I  have  come  away  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  root.  The  leaves  attain  a  length  of  several 
feet,  a  small  portion  at  the  point  only  being  withered  ;  in  other 
respects  they  are  evergreen  ;  they  are  straight-grained,  and  you 
can  tear  them  from  top  to  bottom  without  deviating  a  single 
line  from  a  straight  course.  Kain  rarely  or  never  falls  where 
this  plant  exists.  I  have  crossed  and  recrossed  Damara  Land 
throughout  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  but  only  found  the 
plant  growing  on  that  desperately  arid  flat,  stretching  far  and 
wide,  about  Waalvisch  Bay,  or  between  the  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  is  most  common 
about  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Swakop." — {Ibid.,  it.  53G8, 
5369.) 

KosE  CoilTKSSE  OuTABOFF. — This  variety  of  the  Tea-scented 
group  was  raised  by  M.  Margottin.  Colour,  a  soft  creamy  rose. 
—  (Floral  Magazine,  pi.  137.) 

PicOTEE  Jessie  ;  Carnation  Samuei  Moreton. — Tlie  first, 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  is  a  medium-edged  purple.  The 
Carnation  was  raised  by  Mr.  Addis,  but  is  in  Sir.  Turner's  list. 
It  is  well -and  regularly  marked. —  (Ibid.,  pi.  138.) 

Verbenas  Flosa,  Rosalie,  and  Pueple  Emperor — Flora, 
crimson  scarlet  with  white  centre  ;  Rosalie,  reddiah-purple,  but 
crimson  towards  the  centre,  which  is  white  ;  Purple  J^mperor 
is  plum-coloured  with  white  centre.  They  will  all  bo  let  out  by 
Messrs.  Low  &  Son,  of  Clapton.— (/iiW.,  pi.  139.) 

TnuNBEEO's  Teicyetis  (Trit^i/rtis  hirta). — Sent  by  Mr.  For- 
tune from  Japan  to  Mr.  Standish,  who  believes  i;  will  prove  a 
hardy  border  plant.  Flowers  pearly  white,  thickly  spotted  with 
reddieh-purplo. — (Ibid.,  pi.  14-0.) 
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Veebekas— Xorrf  Leigh,  raised  by  Messrs.  S.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Park  Nursery,  Coventry  ;  crimson  scarlet,  yellow  eye.  Awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Lord  Craven, 
produced  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  of  Sydenham  and 
Edinburgh.  "  Decidedly  the  finest  of  purples." — (F/orist  and 
Nomologist,  ii.,  25.) 

Cheket — JSelle  Agathe,  raised  by  Capt.  Thjcry,  of  Haelen, 
Belgium.  Of  the  Bigarreau  character,  but  skin  more  red,  flesh 
hard  and  crackling.  Birds  do  not  touch  the  fruit.  Tree  hardy 
and  abundant  bearer,  ripening  its  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
September. — {Hid.,  p.  32.) 


NEW  BOOK. 


THE  PHAHTOM  BOUQUET  : 
A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Skeletonising  Leaves   and 

Seed-vessels,  S(C.     By  E.  Parish,  &c.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  well-named,  for  the  embellishments  are  very  beautiful 
and  Very  disembodied,  whilst  the  literary  portion  is  equally 
phantom-like.  There  is  nothing  whatever  new  in  it.  The 
directions  for  skeletonising  are  merely  the  old  one,  requiring 
■weeks  and  months  for  effecting  the  putrefaction  of  the  pulp  of 
the  leaves  under  water.  How  old  the  process  is  may  be  learned 
from  this  extract. 

"  Some  of  the  old  London  books  we  have  lately  forgotten  to 
read  give  accounts  of  the  identical  process,  and  tell  us  that,  as 
long  ago  as  1645,  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Naples,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  published  a  figure  of  a  leaf  tlms  delicately  prepared. 
But  this  ingenious  discipla  of  jEsculapius,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  kept  the  process  a  secret ;  and  so  we  owe, 
probably,  the  first  published  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
plant-skeletons  to  a  Dutch  naturalist,  Fredrick  Ruysch  by  name, 
who  in  1723  first  gave  to  the  world  the  announcement  that, 
through  the  putrefactive  fermentation  promoted  by  warmth 
and  moisture,  the  pulpy  matter  of  the  leaf  may  be  loosened,  so 
as  to  be  separated  from  the  fibrous  skeleton,  which  may  thus  be 
preserved  unimpaired." 

We  believe  that  a  much  shorter  time  might  sufiice  to  effect 
the  skeletonising,  and  the  process  to  attain  this  is  worth  trying 
to  discover,  for  tlie  results  are  beautiful,  and,  as  Mr.  Parish 
remarks,  "  adapted  to  embellish  a  home  of  taste." 


NAMING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  return  of  the  early  spring  flowers  reminds  me  of  one  of 
my  gardening  difficulties,  which  the  Editors  may  kindly  assist 
me  m  elucidating.  I  came  into  pofsession  of  an  old  place  in  the 
country  a  few  years  back,  and  amongst  the  many  traces  of  the 
cultivated  taste  of  my  predecessor,  not  the  least  prized  is  the 
store  of  nice  herbaceous  plants  which  adorn  the  flower-borders 
of  our  small  garden  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Having  neither  space,  time,  nor  inclination  to  go  into  the 
modern  bedding-out  system,  I  would  like  to  take  slock,  with 
the  view  of  adding  to  my  collection  such  noteworthy  specimens 
as  I  might  see  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  your  pages  or  other- 
wise ;  but  the  evil  is  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  names,  ecientitic 
as  well  as  vulgar,  of  very  many  of  those  I  possess.  This  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  not  long  ago,  by  ordering  a  lot  and  finding, 
as  many  came  into  flower,  their  duplicates  already  in  the  borders. 

I  thought  I  had  hit  upon  an  expedient  last  summer  that 
would  have  thrown  light  upon  my  darkness.  The  principal 
foreman  in  the  nursery  from  whence  I  occasionally  procured  a 
few  florists'  flowers,  was  a  most  intelligent,  obliging  fellow, 
thoroughly  versed  in  horticulture,  from  his  aristocratic  titled 
favourites  down  to  the  little  "Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall,"  I  assumed,  judging  from  the  discrimination  he  displayed, 
opening  my  eyes  to  the  unseen  distinctions  between  tlie  "  addi- 
tional substance,"  "cleanness  of  club,"  "breadth  of  belt," 
"brightness  of  eye,"  &c.,  of  this  Pansy  or  that,  or  other  florists' 
flower,  second  only  to  the  style  of  your  gifted  Deal  contributor. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  confidence  that  I  one  day  went  off  to 
town  with  a  small  bouquet  as  a  first  instalment,  which  I  spread 
out  on  a  frame-hght  before  him,  and  stood  note-book  in  hand  ready 
to  begin  my  list.  Judge  of  my  disappointment,  taking  up  one 
after  the  other,  with  that  curious  puzzled  look  one  could  imagine 
in  a  geologist  examining  an  antediluvian  fossil,  the  only  result 


arrived  at  was,  that  in  his  opinion  one  of  them  "  was  some  sort 
of  Geranium."  He,  liowever,  politely  asked  me  to  leave  the 
flowers,  and  be  would  endeavour  to  get  them  named  for  me  by 
some  old  gardener  ;  but  I  fear  the  race  of  our  good  old  "blue 
aprons  "  must  be  wearing  out,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since.  I  would,  therefore,  feel  much  obliged  were  you,  or  any 
contributor,  to  recommend  any  plain  cheap  old  work  on  the 
subject,  or  otherwise  kindly  advise — Towk-beed. 


FEATHERED  HELPS  IN  A  GASDEN. 

I  AM  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  my  inquiry  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  shows  that  you  deem  the  matter  not  unworthy  of 
some  attention  ;  and  I  feel  encouraged  to  put  my  own  ideas  into 
some  more  definite  shape,  more  especially  as  I  have  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  asking  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  the 
Uudercliff',  from  which  place  I  am  now  writing.  You  will  deal 
with  my  further  remarks  as  you  see  fit. 

I  am  afraid  that  no  definite  views  are  entertained  by  gardeners 
upon  either  branch  of  the  question — either  the  dotnestication  of 
birds  for  useful  purposes  in  a  garden,  or  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  race  of  small  birds  generally  as  wild.  L^pnn  the  first  point 
one  gardener  approves  of  gulls ;  another  prefers  the  sandpiper, 
but  that  is,  I  believe,  a  migratory  bird,  and  an  attempt  to  keep  it 
continually  is,  therefore,  forced  and  unnatural  j  another  likes  the 
owl,  as  not  only  destroying  mice,  but  anything  else  that  can  be 
picked  up,  and  especially  as  working  at  night.  Some  think 
ducks  would  be  useful  upon  special  occasions  and  at  special 
times.  None  like  bantams,  even  Sebrights ;  and  the  habits  of 
Guinea  fowls,  as  non-scratchers,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed.  Of  course  nobody  ever  dreamt  that  poultry  in  general 
could  be  "  helps,"  as  our  Bristol  friend  assumes  in  his  chapter 
of  grievances.  This,  therefore,  seems  an  open  question  ;  but 
upon  the  use  of  gulls  I  may  mention  that  I  have  just  seen  a 
pair  in  a  garden,  and  am  assured  by  a  medical  friend,  their 
owner,  that,  in  addition  to  an  unremittingattention  to  all  vermin, 
one  of  them  is  as  good  as  a  watch-dog;  for  if  an  intruder  finds 
his  way  into  the  garden  at  night,  the  bird  screams,  as  long  as  he 
remains,  loud  enough  to  wake  all  the  neighbourhood.  But  this 
part  of  the  subject  must  depend  upon  local  circumstances ;  for 
such  birds  may  well  be  kept  in  small  and  enclosed  gardens, 
when  there  would  he  difliculty  in  doing  it  in  larger  establish- 
ments. The  principal  question,  therefore,  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  feathered  tribe  in  general,  and  the  viev?s  generally 
expressed  by  your  correspondents  siiow  that  it  is  a  serious  one. 
The  views  I  have  heard  expressed  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
birds,  especially  the  soft-bills,  as  doing  infinitely  more  good  than 
harm,  although  requiring  strict  watching  at  particular  times. 

I  rather  think  a  true  philosophy  points  to  a  protection  of  the 
race,  accompanied  by  a  complete  control  of  their  habits,  in 
matters  upon  which  our  reason  should  guide  their  instinct.  Do 
they  not  rank  with  the  other  inferior  creatures  which  God  has 
given  for  our  help  ?  Are  they  not  all  the  year  working  for  our 
benefit?  Has  the  farmer  or  the  gardener  any  cheaper  labour 
than  theirs  ?  and  is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire,  in  their 
case  as  well  as  in  all  ethers  ?  We  give  our  domestic  animals 
extra  food  sometimes  ;  we  give  our  labourers  extra  wages  at 
haytime  and  harvest ;  and  why  should  not  somewhat  of  the 
principle  be  extended  to  our  birds  ?  Are  they  not  entitled  to 
the  food  necessary  for  them  ?  True,  in  the  main  they  find  it  by 
living  upon  our  insects  ;  but  if  their  want  of  intelligence  leadis 
them  to  be  mischievous  at  sted-time  and  in  a  blossoming  season, 
is  not  that  a  defect  which  our  intellect  should  lead  us  to  control 
rather  than  to  visit  the  mistake  with  destruction?  And,  if  when 
fruits  are  abundant  they  take  their  share,  what  more  is  it  than 
pursuing  the  analogies  of  life  ?  and  what  more  is  it  than  their 
right,  always  taking  care  they  do  not,  in  their  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  things,  take  too  large  or  too  wasteful 
a  share  ?  Surely  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  race  were 
destroyed ;  and  that  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  arguments 
against  them.  The  race  may  be  properly  kept  down  like  that 
of  any  other  of  the  inferior  animal  creation  when  necessary,  bat 
that  would  be  better  done  by  a  judicious  bat-folding,  when  the 
hard-bills  could  be  selected  for  puddings,  and  the  soft-bills  sent 
back  to  their  work,  rather  than  by  a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

I  was  yesterday  walking  through  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman 
whose  position  in  the  scientific  world  entitles  any  opinion  of  his 
to  profound  respect,  and  who  is,  besides,  an  accomplished  horti- 
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cuUurist,  and  possesses  as  6ne  a  collection  of  out-door  fruits, 
I  should  think,  as  any  pentlcman  in  England.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Dow  do  jou  niiinago  with  the  insect  tribe  nilh  all  your  fruit?" 
His  ready  answer  was,  "  Oh,  I  am  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
trusting  to  my  friends  the  birds."  "  But  do  they  not  plunder 
you  of  a  great  deal?"  "  Well,  of  course  they  take  their  toll, 
possibly  more  than  some  people  would  like  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  take  more  than  thoy  have  a  right  to,"  was  his 
reply. 

May  not  the  question,  then,  be  resolved  into  an  adaptation  of 
Loudon's  advice  iis  to  Turnips  and  the  turnip  fly,  "  Sow  enough 
for  the  fly  and  yourself  too?"  I  think  it  may,  and,  without 
further  argument,  I  liavo  determined  to  try  ;  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  Utopian  or  anything  else,  and  without  heeding 
any  amount  of  ridicule,  I  will  give  it  a  fair  trial  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  will  then  report  to  you  the  result.  I  have  a  small 
garden  here,  cont'iining  a  few  dwnrf  standard  Figs  just  coming 
into  bearing  (an  in:n,e?ise  temptation  to  birds),  as  well  as  good 
Jersey  Pears,  and  otiier  dwarf  trees  suitable  for  a  small  garden, 
and,  eoutenipUting  a  permanent  re»idence  here  in  the  course  ot 
the  summer,  I  am  about  to  complete  my  stock  both  of  top  and 
bottom  fruit,  and  I  will  make  a  point  of  ii'oreasing  that  stock 
60  as  to  allow  my  birds  25  per  cent.,  and  will  sow  seeds  in 
a  like  proportion.  I  will  try  hard  to  temper  my  fondness  for 
the  feathered  tribe  wiili  a  firm  resolve  to  keep  the  75  percent,  for 
myself  and  my  friends,  and  I  rather  think  the  birds  will  have 
to  rise  early  in  the  morning  for  their  share. 

I  may  add  that  I  liave  bespoken  a  pair  of  guUs  for  day  labourers 
and  an  owl  for  night,  and  if  I  live  the  prescribed  time  I  will 
carefully  report  the  result  of  vaj  efforts. — H. 


frain  from  thus  recording  the  very  great  store  I  set  upon  them, 
although  I  feel  that  to  do  them  full  justice  would  require  a 
much  abler  pen  than  mine. — W.  P.  M. 


I  SCARCELY  thought  my  experience,  limited  as  it  is  to  the 
practice  of  allowing  ducks  to  range  in  my  garden,  was  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  worth  while  recording  in  reply  toyour  request  for 
information  on  the  use  of  feathered  helps  in  a  garden.  But  I  see 
in  your  No.  101  a  communication  from  E.  Welch,  Bristol,  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  condeinning  ducks,  along  with  others 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  for 
several  years  past  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  allow  ducks,  at 
various  ages  suitable  to  the  season,  to  range  at  perfect  Uberty  in 
my  garden.  I  would  not  be  without  them  on  any  account,  but 
discrimination  is  required  in  admitting  them.  During  the 
winter  months — say  from  the  first  severe  frost  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  or  even  into  March,  they  may  be  admitted  freely  ; 
after  that  time  the  old  ones  must  be  rigidly  excluded,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  run  in  the  grass  fields,  wlierc,  during  the  breeding 
season,  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

So  soon  as  you  have  ducklings  they  may  run  in  the  garden 
treelj  instead  of  their  parents  until  they  are  five  or  six  weeks 
old,  but  not  longer  ;  to  be  followed  by  others  just  hatched,  up 
to  the  same  age.  This  will  bring  you  probably  up  to  the  end  of 
May,  or  not  later  thin  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  flower- 
borders  with  young  plants,  together  with  the  several  crops  of 
Strawberries  and  other  fruits  coming  on,  will  require  their 
exclusion  also.  Of  course,  where  tliey  are  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  roam  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  they  would 
carry  death  and  destruction  before  them;  but,  admitted  as  I 
have  instanced  tliem,  I  aver  that  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 

I  first  introduced  ducks  in  consequence  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  slugs  and  grubs  with  which  I  was  troubled.  These  they 
have  completely  and  effectually  exterminated.  A  duck  of  any 
age  will  hunt  out  slugs  and  worms  during  the  winter  months. 
As  soon  as  ever,  or  even  before,  the  breeding  season  commences, 
they  will  consume  every  insect  having  life  to  be  found  in  a 
garden.  I  have  seen  them  eat  up  greedily  the  largest  worms, 
clocks,  slugs,  wireworms,  and,  indeed,  as  I  said  before,  every- 
thing living — nothing  comes  wrong.  The  young  ones,  when 
introduced,  limit  themselves  to  worms  and  slugs,  of  which  they 
are  remarkably  fond  ;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  watch  a  whole 
brood  of  dueklings  ranging  the  gurdeu  about  a  foot  apart  in 
regular  marching  order,  and  wheeling  round  and  back  again  as 
Boon  as  they  reach  the  extremity.  And,  again,  it  is  very  amusing 
to  see  an  old  dock  in  the  winter  months  range  up  alongside 
the  Box-edgings,  poking  her  bill  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of 
a  slug  harbourmg,  and  then  running  off  to  the  Strawberry  plants, 
each  of  which  will  be  examined  in  the  same  minute  manner. 

I  introduced  them  originally  from  necessity,  being  a  great 
lover  of  my  garden.  Having  benefited  by  such  introduction,  I 
hare  long  since  formed  a  liking  for  them  also,  and  I  cannot  re- 
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Cj.eak-okf  all  the  old  stumps  of  Coleworts,  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  iiroecoli,  iScc.,  if  not  wanted  lor  sprouts.  'Ihis  year  xip 
to  tills  time  thiTe  is  no  lack  of  winter  Greens,  and  young 
Cabb..ges  are  forward  and  good.  Art'u-hoki^s^  G/o6p,  prejiare  a 
fresh  plantation  if  necessary,  by  deep  trending  and  highly 
manuring  the  aoil.  Asparagus,  forking  the  beds  tliould  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Some  soot  and  salt  may  be  sprinkled  on  them 
and  lorked-in.  'J'hey  are  excellent  stimulants  when  used  iii 
small  quantities.  Beans,  make  another  sowing.  The  Lougpod 
is  a  prohlic  sort;  but  the  Green  Wmd.'or  has  the  best  appear- 
ance when  sent  to  table.  Earth-up  the  early  crops.  Capsicums, 
pot-off  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  fit,  and  place  them  m  a  hot- 
bed frame  ;  they  are  verv  subject  to  the  green  fly,  which  should 
be  kept  under  by  all  means.  Carrots,  sow.  The  Early  Horn 
is  a  good  sort  both  for  early  and  late  use,  as  it  keeps  equally 
well  with  the  long  sorts,  and  is  much  better  adapted  for  many 
soils  than  any  of  the  others.  Celert/,  prick  out  the  early  sown 
in  boxes  or  on  a  slight  hotbed.  When  it  has  taken  fresh  root- 
hold  give  it  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  if  not  yet  planied  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting 
them  in.  Kidney  Beans,  make  a  sowing  in  pots.  Lettuce,  iovae 
of  the  beat  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames  may  now 
be  put  out,  some  under  a  south  wall  and  others  m  a  more  open 
situation.  Onions,  sow  the  main  crops.  If  large  ones  are 
required,  plant  the  very  small  bulbs  of  last  year,  or  the  autuma- 
sown  plants  iu  very  rich  ground  ;  or  lai'ge  Onions  can  be  had  by 
the  following  method.  Weil  tread  the  ground,  and  lay  3  inches  of 
very  rotten  dung  upon  it ;  on  this  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  with  & 
little  fine  earth.  Beas,  stick  the  early  crops  as  soon  as  they  are 
earthed-up.  A  few  small  hornbeam  boughs  with  the  leaves  on 
may  be  stuck  on  each  side  of  the  row.  This  will  protect  them 
from  frost  and  cold  winds.  Bot  Merbs,  see  that  fresh  beds  of 
Thyme,  Mint,  Sage,  Winter  Savory,  and  other  herbs  are  made. 
They  generally  want  renewing  every  year.  Botafoes,  plant  a 
good  breadth  of  Flukes  or  any  other  good  sorts.  Protect  Ash- 
leaved  Xidueys  and  other  early  varieties  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground.  Sawdust  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  it  can  be 
raked  off  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Badishes,  sow 
for  successioiial  crops.  The  Turnip-rooted  sort  may  now  be 
sown.  Savoy,  make  a  good  sowing  of  the  Dwarf  Green,  which 
is  the  best  for  general  purposes. 

PLOWEB   GAEDEN. 

Complete  any  planting  which  circumstances  compel  you  to  do, 
but  otherwise  do  not  choose  this  season.  Remember  there  ie  no 
time  like  early  autumn.  Prune  hoses,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  more  severely  you  prune  strong-growing  Roses,  the  less  they 
are  likely  to  flower.  If  not  done  previously,  the  beds  should 
have  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung  or  liquid  manure.  The  Rose 
is  a  gross  feeder.  Complete  the  pruning  and  training  of  Cle- 
matises, Jasmines,  Bignonias,  and  other  creepers  on  trellises. 
Where  you  have  gaps  in  Box-edgings  insert  pieces  of  Box  to 
mend  them.  These  may  be  clipped  in  April.  Complete  the 
boxing  of  beds  and  walks  immediately  ;  let  the  Box  be  trimmed 
neatly.  Sweep  and  roll  the  lawns  well,  taking  care  that  they  are 
closely  cut  down  now,  thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the 
season.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  a  place  than  flue 
smooth  turf ;  and  where  there  is  sufficient  labour,  it  is  a  great 
improvement  to  extirpate  Daisies,  whose  flowers  mar  the  effect 
of  a  lawn  very  much.  Jbietouch  the  grass  edgings  of  the  walks 
with  all  care  and  precision,  and  turn  old  or  add  new  gravel 
where  necessary,  so  that  when  your  garden  reaches  the  height 
of  its  beauty,  all  its  parts  may  be  iu  the  most  perfect  order. 
Look  over  the  beds  planted  with  bulbs,  and  where  necessary  stir 
the  surface  soil  so  as  to  keep  it  open  and  triable,  and  also  to 
give  it  a  clean,  neat,  fresh  appearance. 

PEUIT   QAKDEN. 

Finish  the  naiUng  of  all  wall  trees.  Tie  down  the  branches 
before  the  buds  swell  too  far,  of  the  Pear  trees  trained  e» 
queiiouille.  Protect  blossoms  with  canvas,  bunting,  fir  boughs, 
or  fronds  of  Ferns.  The  covers  may  be  taken  off  occasiooiUy 
on  sunny  daj»,  and  put  on  at  night  when  froat  ia  expected. 
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STOTE. 
Push  Clerodendrons,  Stephanotis,  and  Allamandas  forward  as 
briskly  as  possible,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  train  them.  Pot- 
off  tile  Achimenes,  and  any  seedling  plants  which  are  sufficiently 
large,  and  start  a  fresh  lot  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &o.,  to  form 
the  second  succession.  Stimulate  the  young  growing  plants  as 
much  as  possible— that  is,  consistently  with  the  state  of  the 
weather  ;  and  while  you  give  plenty  of  air,  at  all  times  guard 
against  sudden  changes  and  cold  winds.  All  Orchids  that  have 
commenced  growing  and  require  potting,  should  be  attended  to 
forthwith.  This  is  a  good  time  to  shake  out  and  repot  Cyrto- 
podiums  and  Sobrahas  ;  they  thrive  best  in  good-sized  pots,  well 
drained,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  peat,  loam, 
leaf  mould,  crocks  and  charcoal  broken  rather  small  mixed  well 
together,  und  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  water.  Pot  in  the  same  compost,  omitting 
the  loam,  the  following  genera — HouUetia,  Aeanthophippium, 
Mormodes,  Lycaste,  Cycnoches,  Catasetum,  and  Huntleya.  This 
is  also  the  best  time  for  parting  and  shifting  Gongoras,  Urassias, 
and  Acroperas,  they  succeed  well  either  in  baskets  or  pets,  and 
should  be  potted  rather  high  in  sphagnum  moss  with  a  few 
large  lumps  of  charcoal  built  in  amongst  it  in  the  process  of 
potting,  and  all  made  fast  with  a  few  rough  deal  pegs. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSEEVATOBV. 
Where  a  large  quantity  of  hardy  shrubs  is  annually  forced, 
either  to  decorate  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  pot  a  fresh  stock  each  season,  as  a  number  of  deciduous 
shrubs — such  as  Roses,  Lilacs,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  may,  by 
proper  treatment,  be  made  to  bloom  for  several  successive  seasons. 
Select,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  plants  when  removed  from 
the  houses,  and  give  them  some  kind  of  temporary  shelter  to 
gradually  harden  their  foliage.  Those  cramped  for  pot-room, 
shift  into  a  size  larger,  pot  in  rich  turfy  loam,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  next  month  plunge  them  in  an  open  situation  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  be  ripe  early.  These  plants  from  having 
been  previously  forced  will  bloom  earlier  than  the  new  stock,  of 
which  a  portion  each  year  should  be  potted  to  replace  such 
plants  as  become  useless  for  further  work.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  commence  with  a  stock  of  Begonias  for  next  season's  display. 
As  they  go  out  of  bloom  allow  them  a  short  rest  ia  a  rat  lier  dry 
house,  when  they  may  be  partially  disrooted,  pruning- in  any 
straggling  shoots.  Keep  them  close  and  syringe  frequently, 
wheel  they  will  soon  commence  growing.  Abundance  of  light 
and  a  tolerable  share  of  pot-room  are  neceseary  to  insure  fine 
plants.  \y.  Kea>'e. 


DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    QAEDEN. 

Put- IN  the  bulk  of  the  Potatoes  on  dry  days,  using  theridged- 
up  ground  for  the  purpose,  planting  the  Potatoes  in  the  hollows, 
and  trundling-in  the  nice  mellow  soil  of  the  ridges  over  them, 
after  they  had  been  covered  slightly  with  material  from  the 
burnt  earth  and  charring-heap.  Placed  some  of  the  most  forward 
sprung  ones  on  a  north  border,  covered  them  with  leaf  mould 
and  then  with  litter ;  to  be  lifted  again  when  we  can  find  room, 
and  to  be  placed  over  a  mild  heat  from  tree  leaves,  as  we  fear  we 
have  not  enough  of  forward  ones,  and  cannot  spare  a  bit  of 
glass  or  cloth  for  a  fortnight.  Those  tubers  planted  in  pots 
are  now  yielding  a  nice  supply  for  the  table. 

Prepared  ground  for  Onions,  Leeks,  &c.,  and  for  sowing 
spring  vegetable  seeds.  Would  like  to  have  the  ground  mel- 
lower and  warmer  before  sowing.  In  light  soils  this  will  be 
of  less  importance,  and  sowing  may  be  proceeded  with.  Hoed 
over  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale  beds,  so  as  to  kill  any  weeds  that 
might  be  coming,  before  giving  a  dressing  of  salt.  Threw 
rough  ashes,  sawdust,  and  barley  awns  over  Peas  and  Beans 
coming  up.  Will  move  the  Peas  shortly  to  the  orchard-house. 
A  row  of  Tom  Thumb  in  front  of  one  house  is  looking  very 
strong  and  sturdy  ;  but  this  Pea,  though  early,  has  little  except 
its  dwarfness  and  earliness  to  recommend  it.  How  one  of 
our  esteemed  coadjutors  could  sigh  after  the  miserable  small 
Peas  that  come  in  first,  as  the  Saugster's  and  the  Frames,  and 
wish  for  their  tasteless  produce  all  the  summer  through,  we  cannot 
imagine ;  but,  of  course,  he  ought  to  please  himself,  and  can 
easily  do  so  by  sowing  only  those  small  kinds  often  enough  iu 
succession.  We  think  we  mentioned  long  ago  that  we  once  were 
brought  to  book  for  sending  old  Peas  to  table — considered  old 
because  no  one  had  the  courage  to  taste  them  owing  to  their 
size,  the  Peas  being  fine  specimens  of  Jeyes'  Wonderful,  as  soft 


as  butter  in  the  dog-days,  but  larger  than  Charltons  when  full 
grown,  and  then  requiring  some  masticatory  powers  to  fit  them 
for  digestion.  In  most  small  places  an  error  is  made  of  sowing 
too  thickly.  If  the  Peas  were  a  couple  of  inches  apart  the  crop 
would  generally  be  more  abundant ;  but  the  mine  and  the  birds 
are  so  apt  to  help  themselves,  that  in  self-defence  we  often  sow 
thicker,  but  with  no  great  advantage.  A  magnificent  row  of 
Parsley  in  an  orchard-house  we  must  get  rid  of,  as  it  is  not 
wanted  this  season.  Such  a  crop  would  have  been  worth  much 
in  1861,  and  most  likely  we  will  try  the  same  pla.i  again.  The 
seeds  were  sown  at  the  end  of  June  close  to  a  row  of  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  then  bearing.  By  the  time  the  Parsley  was  any 
size  the  Beans  were  removed.  Parsley  out  of  doors  has  needed 
no  protection  this  season.  Some  of  this  Parsley  will  be  stuck  in 
thickly  in  a  border  for  roots,  as  those  of  the  common  kind  answer 
for  stewing,  &c.,  nearly  as  well  as  the  Hamburgh.  Those  who 
save  their  own  seed  should  now  mark-out  some  of  the  finest 
plants  having  compact  curled  leaves. 

FKUIT    GABDEN. 

Netted  some  dwarf  Plum  trees  that  were  a  mass  of  fruit-buds. 
These  trees  had  been  well  syringed  with  the  mixture  of  water, 
soot,  lime,  and  cowdung,  and  the  birds  had  let  them  alone  until 
they  had  it  all  to  themselves  during  the  stillness  of  last  Sabbath 
morning,  then  they  pretty  well  stripped  several  of  the  trees  ;  and 
it  was  not  what  they  ate  of  the  buds,  so  much  as  the  numbers 
they  nipped-off  and  threw  down  in  sheer  wantonness,  that  was 
the  most  vexing  part  of  the  aflair.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
extra  advocates  of  the  little  birds  are  so  steeped  in  philosophic 
wisdom  and  endurance,  that  hardly  an\  thing  conceivable  could 
ruffle  their  mild  well-governed  spirits;  and  yet  we  think  that 
such  sights  would  be  apt  to  move  their  choler  a  little,  and  that 
even  tiiey,  if  their  favourite  fruit  trees  were  near  to  well-kept 
preserves,  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

Finished  pruning  and  nailing  Peaches  and  Apricots  out  of  doors. 
Find  in  the  latter  slill  traces  of  the  frost  of  1860  and  1861,  in 
shoots  and  branches  dying-out  in  places,  and  some  kinds  are  not 
eo  well  covered  with  bloom-buds  as  we  should  have  expected. 
Watered  the  borders  in  orcliard-houses,  and  set  out  and  fresh- 
dressed  the  surface  of  trees  in  pots.  Our  house  is  a  leau-to,  with 
a  walk  near  the  back.  We  want  a  trellis  of  wood  or  iron  for  this, 
but  have  not  obtained  it  as  yet ;  but  it  looms  in  the  future.  The 
walk  being  formed  of  a  sprinkling  of  gravel  and  sand  on  the 
surface,  with  an  edging  of  brick  on  cilge,  looks  well  enough,  but 
it  becomes  so  hard  and  firm-set,  that  uo  water  will  penetrate  ;  and 
when  we  break  it  up  to  give  a  good  soaking,  no  person  careful 
about  his  shoes  can  walk  on  it  for  some  time  afterwards.  We 
incline  to  think  tliat  a  cast-iron  trellis  in  pieces  some  U  feet  long, 
and  15  or  18  inches  wide,  would  be  the  best  thing  for  such  a 
purpose,  where  neatness  and  ultimate  economy  are  considered. 
Our  sand-and-gravel  path  would  be  the  cheapest  at  first,  but  if 
not  attended  to,  the  soil  beneath  is  apt  to  became  too  dry.  In 
the  meantime,  having  given  the  space  thus  covered  a  good  soak- 
ing with  manure  water,  doing  it  by  degrees,  we  shall  prevent  the 
necessity  of  breaking-up  the  path  often,  by  frequent,  daily 
sprinklings  on  the  surface  of  this  pathway  part,  and  that  will  so 
far  prevent  free  evaporation  from  the  hard  surface.  A  trellis 
would  allow  of  air  and  moisture  penetrating  freely. 

The  trees  which  are  not  yet  all  regulated,  and  which  must  now 
remain  so  until  they  are  set,  are  as  thick  of  bloom  as  they  can 
bear.  Had  we  time  we  would  thin  freely,  for  if  a  fruit  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  thirty  or  forty  blooms,  it  will  be  pretty 
well  enough.  Some  people  like  small  Peaches  for  tartlets,  and  a 
few  may  remain  for  that  purpose  before  the  final  thinning.  We 
do  not  know  why,  but  we  never  knew  Nectarines  when  young 
used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  many  people  like  Peaches  as  well  as 
green  Apricots.  Young  Grapes  are  also  very  nice,  when  not 
larger  than  small  lead  shot.  When  the  young  berries  are  as 
large,  or  larger  than  frame  Peas,  you  would  require  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  a  grocer  to  vender  them  palatable.  When 
very  younc'  they  are  free  from  such  extreme  acidity. 

Smoked  the  Peach-houses  again  for  the  brown  beetle,  which 
came  to  us  last  year  as  no  common  visitation,  and  how  we  cannot 
say.  We  went  to  bed  on  Saturday  night,  glad  to  think  that, 
having  been  over  all  the  trees  and  found  none,  we  had  succeeded 
in  driving  the  ugly  customer  away.  We  took  the  opportunity 
of  watering  the  borders  of  the  house  pretty  well  with  chilled 
water,  aud  then,  having  well  syringed  the  trees  before  shutting 
the  house  up,  we  congratulated  oucaelves  that  this  torment  was 
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disposed  of  for  a  time  at  least.  On  Monday  forenoon  some  of  the 
lower  shoots  of  the  Peaches  were  as  blafk  with  the  enemy  as  if 
you  had  dusted  them  with  charcoal  dust.  No  doubt  they  had 
been  enjoying  tliemselves  among  the  dry  nodules  of  soil,  had 
salhed  out  to  escape  the  watering,  and,  finding  the  foliage  sweet 
and  fresh  after  our  extra  syringmg,  had  resolved  on  hiivnigsorae 
of  the  best  that  was  going.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  killing 
them  by  smoking,  by  washing  with  Gishurst,  or  otlicr  things, 
as  s  slight  touch  will  kill ;  but  if  the  touch  he  slight  it  will 
only  set  free  prematurely  a  batch  of  young  ones,  or  if  one  beetle 
escape  you  will  soon  have  hundreds.  It  you  take  a  good  fat 
full-grown  one — say  as  big  as  a  good-sized  turnip  seed,  and  give 
it  a  squeeze  with  the  point  of  your  nail,  or  llie  point  of  a  small 
stick,  you  will  cause  to  emerge  a  string  of  young  ones  more  or 
less  fully  formed,  looking  under  a  microscope  like  a  rope  of 
Onions.  The  myriads  thus  quickly  produced  by  one  insect  are 
incalculable.  On  the  wall-plate  of  a  pit  in  a  sunny  day  we  found 
some  running  about,  but  have  seen  none  since  the  frost  When- 
ever one  is  seen  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  hunted-up  ;  and  when 
none  are  suspected,  the  trees,  when  the  fruit  is  set,  should  be 
syringed  over  now  and  then  with  clear  Gishurst  water,  clear 
laurel  water,  and  dear  soot  and  sulphur  water,  so  that  the  leaves 
may  not  present  such  a  tempting  bait  for  them.  A  little  of 
these  precautions  will  ofien  keep  them  off  altogether.  We  found 
last  year  a  beetle  very  similar  covering  entiiely  some  plants  of 
Horseradish ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  care  for  otlier  plants 
or  leaves  placed  beside  them.  This  one  that  has  troubled  us  a 
little  with  the  Peaches  is  very  quiet  and  lazy  during  tlie  day, 
but  he  can  run  about  fast  enough  at  night.  If  allowed  then'  way 
they  will  soon  suck  all  the  virtue  out  of  a  shoot.  If  not  eradicated 
or  destroyed  in  summer,  our  experience  would  give  us  little 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any  means  in  winter  :  we 
question  if  even  a  severe  frost  would  kill  them — they  would 
find  means  for  sheltering  themselves. 

Proceeded  with  other  houses  much  as  detailed  in  the  last  and 
previous  weeks,  attending  to  setting  Grapes,  training  Cucum- 
bers, potting  Melons,  regulating  and  changing  Strawberries, 
which  are  showing  their  graiitude  for  the  line  sunny  days. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPAETMENT. 

Out  of  doors  the  work  much  the  sa  me  as  in  previous  week. 
Shifting  plants,  and  being  smothered-up  for  want  of  space,  we 
have  turned  out  into  earth-beds  some  thousands  of  bedding  plants, 
beginning  with  Salvias  and  Calceolarias,  and  will  follow  with 
Geraniums  and  Verbenas.  These,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  will  have  an  average  space  of  3  or  4  inches,  so  that  they  may 
turn  out  nice  bushy  plants  in  May.  They  wdl  be  protected 
from  cold  weather  chiefly  at  night  by  whatever  can  be  most  con- 
veniently obtained.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  roll  of  calico  fixed 
to  poles.  Proceeded  with  making  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  as 
room  could  be  found  for  them,  pricking-oft^  Lobelias,  and  sowing 
flower-seeds  in  pots  in  heat,  deferring  others  a  little  longer,  &c. 
— B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Borticulture,  ^c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street^  London^  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Packing  Plants  for  New  Zealand  {A  Lady).— From  May  to  July  is 
the  best  pluntin^  time  there;  so  not  a  day  .-hould  be  lost  in  deppatchinif 
them.  Moss  or  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust  packed  closely  round  deciduous 
trees,  and  in  a  common  wooden  box  faslened  round  with  iron  hooping 
would  preserve  them  as  well  as  any  other  mode.  V»^e  cannot  say  where 
you  can  hay  Ilepatlca  or  Clematis  azurea  grandidora  seed. 

GouBDs  (F.  S.). — Such  Gourds  as  Big  Ben  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Lindley, 
Goblet,  &c.,  grow  large ;  but  for  the  front  of  a  house  we  would  prefer  a 
heavy  crop  of  a  less  size.  About  removing  your  Vine,  see  another  part  of 
cnr  columns. 

"Worms  in  the  Soil  of  a  Lawn  (i2.  C').— No  mode  of  banishing  them 
is  more  effectual  than  watering  the  lawn  once  a-week  with  lune-water. 


CoKK  AS  Fuel— CoNBOMiNo  Smoke  [J.  Mackenzie).— V/c  think  good  coke 
is  cheaper  than  coul  ;  but  yours  ouglit  to  be  good  at  the  money.  The  most 
obvious  means  of  lessening  the  suiuke,  if  coal  is  used,  is  lo  introduce  a 
small  pipe,  say  from  hall  to  three-iiuarlers  inch  wide,  comniunicnting  with 
the  exterral  air,  just  in  front  of  the  lirepl.ice,  which  will  throw  the  smoke 
back  on  the  fire  again.  A  small  bole  in  the  furnace  door  near  the  bottom 
is  also  u^elul.  A  simple  mode  is  to  keep  the  live  coal  at  Ihe  neck  of  tlie 
furnace  and  the  fresh  neaiest  the  furnace  door,  and  shove  it  along  as  it 
burns.  The  sujoke  will  thus  be  burned  us  it  passes  over  Ihe  live  fuel,  and 
what  is  behind  will  be  gradually  coked.  We  have  several  times  found  that 
in  boiler  lurnaccs  a  plate  inserted  below  the  damper  for  sweeping  the 
flue,  with  u  hole  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  its  centre,  did  much  to  lessen 
the  smoke,  especially  when  the  damper  was  parti.illy  in. 

Proposed  Flower  Planting  [Oofietia). — As  you  want  the  plants  in 
your  beds  to  bloom  at  the  same  time,  to  be  of  the  same  height,  and  to  pre- 
sent an  equal  mass  of  bloom  with  Nemophila  iiisignis,  ihcn  we  would  80 
far  alter  yuur  proposed  planting  as  thus,  beginning  with  Hoses  at  summer- 
house  :— Mignonette  ;  Nemophila,  blue;  hschseliolty.ia  tenuilolia,  light 
yellow;  Suponaria  calabrica,  bright  losypink;  Sweet  Alyssuni,  or  White 
Nemoiihila;  Nolana  paradosa  violacia,  or  prostrata,  bine;  Mignonette. 
The  Convolvulus  minor  would  be  loo  rampiint,  and  in  damp  seasons  loo 
green,  and  in  the  alternoons  too  dull.  The  narrow  beds  will  look  as  well 
without  divisions,  the  plants  being  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  A  nice 
ribbon  in  lines  might  also  be  formed  of  such  a  border,  20  by  7  feet,  and 
then  the  border  might  slope,  from  having  llie  tallest  lines  at  the  back. 
The  Godctias  of  which  you  arc  so  fond  will  do  very  well  lor  the  crosses. 
On  one  side  we  would  sow  or  use  rnseo-alba,  and  on  the  other  side  rubi- 
cunda  or  Lindleyana.  All  these  will  bloom  long  if  you  pick  off  the  flower- 
seeds  and  water  in  dry  weather. 

Proninq  Oeance  TREts  (JE.).— Very  seldom,  indeed,  do  Orange  or 
Lemon  trees  require  any  pruning,  unless  they  become  diseased,  when  they 
may  be  cut  back  to  a  limited  extent ;  or,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  they  will 
occasionally  want  a  fore  shoot  taken  away.  But  when  grown  as  bushes  or 
trees  they  seldom  need  the  knife,  unless  they  encroach  on  the  pathway, 
against  the  glass,  or  in  tome  way  or  other  usurp  more  than  their  allotted 
space,  when  they  may  becut  back  by  taking  out  some  of  the  most  offending 
branches,  avoiding  by  all  me.ms  giving  a  clipped  appearance.  About  three 
weeks  or  a  month  belore  the  season's  growth  commences  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  them,  when  they  speedily  recover  and  conceal  the  mutilation. 

Peach  Trees  in  a  House  witboct  Fire  Heat  {D.  P.  £,).— Your  trees 
which  are  in  tlower  will  only  require  plenty  of  air  until  the  bloom  sets, 
when  they  may  be  syringed  ;  and  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  green  fly  may 
make  its  appearance,  a  gentle  lumigaiing  once  or  twice  wirh  tobacco 
will  be  required  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting.  Disbudding  may 
commence,  but  this  must  not  be  all  done  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
amount  of  water  given  must  be  regulated  by  the  dryness  or  otherwise  of 
the  site.  Generally  speaking,  deluges  of  cold  spring  water  are  bad  ;  and  as 
you  say  your  trees  are  planted  agaiust  the  front  of  the  house,  it  Is  likely 
a  great  part  of  their  roois  run  outwards,  and,  consequintly  those  inside  will 
require  less  water.  We  should  hardly  think  your  house  in  the  north  of 
Noilhumberlana  would  be  altogether  safe  without  hre  heat  from  some  of 
the  severe  frosts  now  and  then  occurring  in  some  seasons ;  but  you  may 
guard  against  this  by  covering  the  glass  with  mats,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  After  the  fruit  is  set  you  may  syringe  the  trees  every  morning, 
using  rain  water  for  the  purpose. 

DisA  FROM  ti'.e  Cafe  (Fratd).— Ihe  species  named  by  you— viz.,  Disa 
grandiflora,  barbata,  purpurea,  rubra,  cucuUata,  and  fragrans,  are  not 
all  known  to  us— in  fatt,  so  much  uncertainty  of  late  years  has  arisen  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Orchids  of  this  class,  that  it  is  probable  some  of  the 
species  you  have  received  may  exist  under  another  name.  Your  best  way 
is  hrslto  treat  them  as  greenhouse  bulbs,  and  after  they  begin  to  grow- 
to  increase  ihc  heat  to  that  of  the  stove.  I:  they  be  in  ii  asses  of  several 
bulbs  togethei  that  will  easily  pwrt,  separate  them  at  once,  but  do  not  tear 
off  a  halt-formsd  offset  until  it  be  suliieienily  advanced  lo  part  easily  from 
the  parent  root.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  how  you  succeed  with  them. 
Cape  bulDs,  once  veiy  popular,  have  been  neglected  for  many  years,  but 
are  again  taking  their  proper  place  in  public  opinion. 

CcTTiNG-iN  Evs;rgreens'(^  5n6s(ri''er).— March  and  April  are  the  best 
months  for  pruning  them,  as  the  shrubs  speedily  afterwards  make  new 
growth,  and  recover  Ihc  unsightly  mutilation.  They  may  be  cut-in  at  any 
time  during  the  winter  ;  but  lor  the  reasons  above  given,  we  have  alwajjs 
preferred  delaying  it  uutil  a  short  time  before  they  started  to  grow.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cut  all  the  foliage  away;  leave  a  branch  or  two  on  for  a 
time,  even  if  they  he  cut  off  hereafter,  as  they  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
new  shoots. 

Gbkasy  LiauoE  ( T.  B;  iiciVofc).— Apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  soil  where 
Cabbageworts  are  to  be  grown. 

Temporaet  Edging  Plants  for  a  Kitchen  Garden  (ff.  Graham).— 
Beet  as  you  propose,  will  do ;  but  we  should  prefer  Parsley,  or  say  a  part 
of  both  with  a  little  Thyme  also  if  wanted.  Having  500  yards  altogether, 
we  should  say  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  it  ail  oi  one  kind.  One  ounce  of 
Beet  seed  will  sow  100  \ards  ;  but  as  the  seed  is  not  expensive,  it  is  better 
to  sow  more  than  that  quiintity  of  seed  on  the  »paee.  Beet  bears  trans- 
planting very  well,  and  it  is  advisable  at  all  times  to  sow  a  little  on  some 
favoured  spot  to  till  up  gaps  in  the  general  plantation. 

KoBL  Rabi  and  Mangold  (irfem).— About  4  or  5  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  first 
per  acre  is  a  fair  allowance  ;  the  other  is  a  large  seed  and  mav  tike  double 
that  quantity  ;  but,  in  seeds  that  are  inexpensive,  and  wlien  the  quantity 
of  ground  is  small,  it  is  better  not  to  pinch  seed.  Sow  a  little  of  both  in 
some  favoured  corner  at  the  same  time  as  you  sow  your  mam  crop,  so  as  to 
have  plants  to  hll  up  gaps,  &c. 

I'.osE  Tkei-s  and  Bone  Manure  (5«iscn6er).— If  the  worms  which  are 
attracted  by  the  bones  seize  also  upon  the  roots  ot  your  newiy-planted  Kose 
trees  tbtn  by  all  means  take  these  up  and  replant  them  in  fresh  soil  with- 
out lite  bones,  allowing  the  latter  to  lie  ex  osed  to  tlie  air  if  possible  to  kill 
the  veraiin.  If,  however,  the  worms  only  attack  the  bones,  no  particular 
harm  is  done  ;  and  if  other  conditions  are  favourable  the  Kose  trees  will 
come  all  right.  If,  however,  the  balk  of  the  roots  is  ralen  away,  no  time 
must  be  lo-t  in  removing  ihem,  washing  I  heir  roots  well  in  lime  water  to 
efface  all  tiaces  ot  the  pest  be  ore  planting  them  in  their  future  situation. 
We  are  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  the  term  "worms." 

Jamaica  Ferns  (/■.  «.)-If  you  procured  some  botanist  to  name  the 
specimens,  your  best  plan  then  would  be  to  advertise  the  coUccuon  for  sale. 
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Heath  CrxTiNGS— Heaths  in  Summer  (Tyro).— He^th  cnttirRS  must 
be  regularly  watered  as  they  need  it;  soaking  them  well  will  kill  them. 
The  giass.es  must  be  kept  on  until  roots  are  formed,  and  \hvu  be  taken  off 
by  dep-ees,  leaving  them  off  at  night  first,  then  mornintj  and  evening  In 
addition,  and  tlim  removing-  them  altogether.  Heaths  hlo:jmed  in  winter, 
if  at  all  free-srowinp,  should  be  pruned  pretty  well  back,  kept  close  until 
fresh  growth  is  proceedme;  freely,  then  more  air  ^iven,  and  be  fully 
exposed  in  autumn  to  tlie  pun  and  air,  and  be  housed  in  October. 

Apkicot  ]N  a  Gkeenhodse  (7*.  IT'oot/).— If  you  keep  your  ^rceuhoupe 
warm  m  winter,  or  if  you  have  ;i  fttage  .so  as  to  sh:ide  thf  b;ick  wall,  your 
Apricot  tree  will  do  no  {food  as  to  fruitintr.  I''  you  merely  keep  frost  out  in 
■winter,  bave  no  stage  which  would  shade  the  back  wall,  urd  Kive  plenty  of 
air  in  spring-— then  the  tree  will  do  well.  From  your  description,  however, 
■we  .'■usptct  ihetree  wants  root-pruning.  If  you  gdve  as  much  htat  to  your 
greenhouse  as  trom  40®  to  45*^  in  winter,  and  kept  it  rather  close  in  the 
Bpring.  a  Peach  or  Vine  would  do  belter  than  an  Apricot.  We  would  not 
despair  of  the  Pear  irtes  fot  next  season,  if  you  follow  the  sume  system, 
though  we  are  almost  afraid  you  have  missed  some  of  the  main  tup  roots. 

OiiCHius  {Or< hid ojjh ill! s).— For  a  bulb  of  CaLtnthe  vestita  from  2  to 
3  inches  would  be  a  gn<id  size.  It  is  somewhat  aifficult  to  rt-novate  a  nee- 
lectcd  ciillection.  Ihiy  will  require  more  Miade,  and  more  moislure  in  the 
atmopphtie  than  hfaliliy  specimens;  and  as  tonn  as  tiiey  are  movinj; 
Btrengih  may  be  communicated  by  manure-waterings  of  a  cool  nature,  such 
as  that  from  old  cowdung,  and  nodules  of  old  cowdung  that  has  been  well 
dried  mar  form  part  or  the  compost,  A  little  manure,  if  carefully  applied, 
does  the  plants  no  harm,  except  the  very  tendercbt  of  those  tixed  to  blocks, 
and  even  ihes^e  we  huvu  j-een  aipped  in  weak  solutions  of  manure  with 
advantage.  The  words  "at  least  3  feet  high,"  at  pa^e  59S  of  the  Cottage 
Gardener's  Bit  tionari/  should  be  struck  out. 

Four  Ekddikg-out"Geramims  (  Tf\  C.  E.  iV.  2).).— If  we  were  confined 
to  four  kinds,  we  would  have  Christine  (pink-flowcredl.  Tom  Thumb  or 
Crystal  Pal»ce  (scarlet),  P.ijou  as  a  white-edged,  and  either  Cloth  of  Gold 
or  Golden  C  iclc  as  a  yellow-edged  one.  Two  more  kinds  would  do  for  the 
largest  giivdcn— that  is,  Mangles'  Variegated  or  Shottesham  Pet,  and  a  deep 
rose-coloured  one  as  Ruhrum  or  Paul  L'Abb^. 

Pink  VEnnrNA  and  Edgikc  for  Vi'Eee.n'a  (Idem).— As  a  rosy  pink. 
Great  Ea-teni  is  very  good,  while  Ida  is  a  dehcate  pink.  Some  of  the 
shaded  or  fancy  sorls  make  a  veiy  good  pink,  by  the  blending  of  the  two 
tolours  composing  each  florc'..  "One  of  the  best  that  way 'is  Hennan 
Steiger,  an  old  kind.  Amongst  new  ones,  Cheerful  is  a  good  pink;  but 
there  are  so  many  tints  having  the  name  jtink  that  it  is  difficult  for  one 
person  to  choise  for  anofber.  As  an  edging  for  a  bed  on  grass,  the  old 
Variegated  Alysi-um  keeps  pjce  with  the  growth  of  the  Verbena  best;  and 
excepting  for  a  lif^ht-colourcd  variety,  it  looks  as  well  as  anything  ;  but  if 
the  flower  be  white  try  Peiilla,  or  Lobelia  speciosa. 

Frame  Hfaieu  bv  a  Fhvt.  J.  j?.i.— It  is  most  likely  there  has  been  ati 
«scape  ot  smoke  Irom  your  flue,  but  the  same  evil  would  arise  from  too  mnch 
Jieat ;  by  netilecing  t^  give  air  sufficiently  early  on  a  bright  sunny  day, 
the  small  volume  of  air  in  a  Irame  quickly  becomes  overheated,  and  bad 
resnUs  lollow.  If,  however,  your  Cucumber  plants  be  hkely  to  :ccover,  it 
iscertninly  not  ad\isable  to  disturb  the  flue  and  all  the  contents  of  the  frame 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Urst,  therefore,  ascertain,  if  you  can,  where  the 
escape  of  tmoke  is,  and  if  there  be  a  drain-pipe  at  that  pl.ice  stop  it  up. 
We  presume  your  drain-pipes  are  placed  upon  the  flue  and  not  exactly 
communicating  with  the  chamber.  If  the  latter,  however,  be  the  case, 
the  temporary  rer.udy  is  more  difliLull,  but  as  th«  season  is  fast  advancing 
■when  atn  osiibeiic  heat  will  be  iess  wanted,  you  might  partly  stop  the  pipes 
up  with  mots  that  had  previously  been  scalded,  to  kill  all  insect  life  in  it 
A  little  moss  put  in  each  pipe  and  frequently  wetted  will  filter  the  heat  of 
some  of  its  impuricies  and  charge  it.  with  moisture  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
the  plants  inside,  Cucumbers  especially  delighting  in  a  nice,  agreeable, 
liumid  almosi  here.  It  is  generally  easy  to  detect  any  pernicious  vapours 
in  a  pit  or  house  by  inhaling  the  air  after  previously  being  some  time  in  the 
open  air.  Most  gardeners  know  by  the  test  of  then-  lungs  when  the  heat  is 
a  nice  and  sweet  one,  free  iilike  from  the  rankness  of  uuprepaied  dung  or 
the  smell  of  an  Arnott  stuve  v.hich  fi,re-heated  surfaces  o'teii  give  off.  If, 
however,  your  flue  be  too  bad  to  go  on  for  the  present  crop,  by  all  means 
have  it  rectified,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it;  will  act.  At  the  same  time 
try  and  bring  the  first  light  into  use  if  you  are  restricted  for  space  laterally 
for  your  fireplace.  Tlien  go  deeper,  so  as  to  have  the  extra  room  above  for 
the  hot-air  chamber  and  other  overheating  precautions.  If  your  frame  be 
a  close-fitting  one.  It  would  he  better  to  have  a  small  opening  at  the  back 
at  all  tinus.  Many  impurities  would  pass  off  that  way  that  might  be  hurtful 
to  the  plants  inside;  and  as  you  reside  where  coals  aie  cheap,  the  little 
extra  expense  in  fuel  is  of  little  moment. 

Names  of  apples  (  JF.  ILihler).~\,  Russet  Nonpari^l ;  2,  Colonel 
Vaughiin's;  3,  Not  known;  4,  Court  of  Wick  ;  5,  Not  known. 

Names  op  Plants  (  W.  C.  C.).— A  smooth-leaved  Laurestine,  probably  a 
■weak  shoot  of  the  var.  lucida  ;  Erica  carnea.  [John  Gray).—i,  Notho- 
chleena  distiins;  2,  Asplenium  irichomanes;  3,  Blechnuni  spicint;  4  and 
6,  LastreaSiebuldii ;  5,  \\  oodwardia  (Doodia)  caudata. 
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THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  newly-formed  Society  a  circular 
has  just  been  issued.  It  embraces  not  only  the  proposed  future 
operations  of  the  collected  body  of  its  members,  but  also  ex- 
plicitly points  out  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  eradicate.  In  the 
first  place  it  proceeds  to  avow  the  formation  of  the  Society  has 
arisen  from  "  the  very  different  awards  of  the  judges,  and  the 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  of  arbitrators  on  certain  points, 
as  exemplified  at  our  different  public  poultry  exhibitions." 

True  it  is  that  such  variances  of  opinions  have  "  led  to  the 
confusion "  complained  of;  but  the  primary  question  is  this: 
From  what  particular  causes  do  these  complaints  arise  ? 
Decidedly  the  most  important  of  our  shows  leave  but  little  room 
for  amendment  in  the  matter  of  the  arbitrations ;  but  on  the 


contrary,  not  a  few  of  our  minor  meetings  have  justly  called 
forth  considerable  animadversions  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
awards,  and  tlie  perplexities  thus  caused  to  breeders. 

A  case  in  point  occurring  not  long  since  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  majority  of  insiances  of  such  misunderstandings.  A  show 
that  had  for  many  years  past  held  its  annual  meetings  with  unvaiy- 
ing  and  increasing  success,  repeatedly  added  small  sums  to  its 
surplus  incomes,  and  promised  a  great  increase  both  of  sise  and 
popularity  as  time  progressed.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Society,  a  new  resident  in  the  locality,  himself  a  poultry- 
fancier,  and  then  a  subscriber  of  £5  to  its  revenues,  proposed  an 
alteration  in  respect  to  the  previous  arraugiments  for  adjuclieu- 
tions,  which  he  assured  ih.e  committee  would  prove  most  ad- 
vantageous on  the  balance  slieets,  saving  an  outlay  of  about  tiie 
amount  of  his  subscription  that  had  been  hitherto  expeJided  in 
judges'  fees,  and  an  arrangement  which  he  was  convinced  woakl 
also  meet  with  uni-ersal  approval  when  the  awards  were  made 
known.  The  experiment  was  tried  ;  as  the  gentleman  on  whose 
behalf  the  application  in  committee  was  made,  assured  thur 
body  by  letter,  that  "he  had  been  an  enthusiastic  breeder  of 
almost  every  variety  of  poultry  for  more  Ihau  twenty-five  yesirs, 
and  that  he  had  not  ihc  slightest  fear  aa  to  his  conijjeteaicy  to 
fulfil  the  duties  to  the  satisfarjtiou  of  all."  Again,  he  stated,  "  a» 
it  was  his  greatest  ambition  to  become  a  poultry  judge,  he  wcuU; 
not  object  to  give  two  guineas  to  the  Society,  besides  paying  all 
his  own  expenses,  if  his  otier  were  excepted."  He  ceme  to  dutj-, 
bearing  with  hiia  not  only  a  well-known  publication  for  instant 
reference  should  diHiculty  arise,  but  also  a  manuscript  of  his 
own,  written  expressly  for  this  occasion.  Tlie  result  was,  tliEt 
though  the  Show  was  advertised  to  open  as  heretofore  at  midday, 
the  arbitrator  now  appointed  had  not  quite  completed  bis  awai'ds 
at  7  P.M.  In  a  private  letter  one  of  the  Committee  since  writes  : 
"  Our  show  is  for  ever  ruined.  The  instances  in  which  the 
awards  were  obvious  enough  to  any  poultrj-lover,  were  got 
through  efficiently  and  speedily;  but  in  almost  every  case  ir. 
whicii  competitiota  arose,  a  delay  of  very  considerable  duration 
immediately  ensuLd  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  thus 
eventually  the  premiums  then  under  consideration  were  given 
quite  as  frequently  to  the  worst  as  to  the  better  "pens."  The 
Judge  declared  his  difEeulty  arose  from  the  application  of  his 
rules  to  the  birds  before  him.  "  In  his  hurry  to  '  skedaddle,'  ha 
left  his  books  behind  him,  which  (both  the  printed  and 
manuscript)  were  unquestionably  good.  It  would  have  paid  our 
purpose  belter,"  says  the  Committeeman,  "  to  have  given 
Mr.  •  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  stopped  away." 

The  fact  is,  it  wants  the  greatest  practical  experience  in  a 
poultry  judge  to  select  at  once  by  the  eye,  and  nicely  to  balance 
the  proportionate  excellence  of  rival  pens  in  the  short  space  of 
time  allotted  to  the  duty.  It  is  a  natural  gift  to  a  great  extent  ; 
for  which  book-learning  will  never  prove  a  fitting  substitute. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  our  principal  shows  will  never  succumb 
to  the  dictations  of  the  "Poultry  Club,"  involving  as  it  will 
most  probably,  contending  personal  interests  ;  neither  will  the 
managing  committee  of  our  lesser  exhibitions  fail  to  hesitate 
before  placing  the  well-doing  of  their  particular  meetings  in  the 
hands  of  comparative  strangers.  A  local  committee  of  any  show- 
must  of  necessity  prove  the  most  effective  in  its  own  manage- 
ment. Again,  it  is  probable  that  none  of  our  most  reputed 
judges  of  poultry  will  accept  oiEce  encompassed  with  leading- 
strings,  or  aid  in  fuinishing  the  code  of  rules  on  which,  by  their 
yirinted  admission,  the  successful  hopes  of  this  enibryo  Society 
depend.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed  Club  is 
an  abortion  without  life  or  power,  and  although  formed  to 
suppress  all  causes  for  future  grumblings,  yet  itself  it  would 
become,  if  allowed  to  act,  the  nursery  of  dissatisfaction. 

Lastly,  the  assumption  of  power  by  such  stewards  "  as  happen 
to  be  present "  at  any  local  meeting  where  the  rules  of  the  Club 
are  in  force,  will  subject  themselves  to  no  very  pleasirg  amount 
of  personal  reflections  by  the  attempt,  wlien  called  upon,  as 
provided  "  to  deal  with  the  case  as  they  think  proper,"  in  cases, 
too,  where  even  they  may  themselves  be  interested  competitors. 
Without  vastly  improved  rtdes  and  regulations  to  those  now 
issued,  failure  is  inevitable. 


REAL  SPRING  CHICKENS. 

Sato  Mary  Powell,  "  The  sojourn  of  the  Court  at  Oxfbitl, 
and  the  number  of  troops  and  officers  on  duty,  do  cause  great 
demand  for  the  spring  chickens  and  ducklings  in  the  yard." 
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Spring  eliickena  did  not  always  bear  that  name.  Thoy  were  once 
(tailed — tlipy  arc  now  in  some  places — "  Asparagus  chickens :" 
iho  two  cnnio  together.  Tiiey  wore  called,  also,  "  Pai)L'r 
chickens  :"  Utile  white  fat  things  used  to  oome  in  small  haskets, 
and  each  was  carel'uUv  wrapped  in  soft  paper.  In  France  they 
are  called  the  pouhls  it  la  Heine. 

"  What's  in  a  name  f"  Asparagus,  paper,  spring,  or  a  la  Seine 
— few  things  are  so  delicious.  Pcopb  liavo  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade  carried  on  by  a  small  portion  of  Sussex,  nor  of  the 
:lmount  of  money  tui-ncd.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  little 
delicacies  make  from  4s.  to  5s.  each.  They  seem  to  be  among 
fowls  like  dwarfs  among  human  beings — ago  brings  no  increase 
of  size.    The  old  fonn  gets  dry  and  wrinkled,  but  it  is  no  larger. 

It  sometimes  happens,  at  the  end  of  a  season,  that  the  hen  is 
lolled  W-itli  her  progeny,  and  they  all  come  up  together.  An 
luipractised  eye  would  see  little  difference.  They  cannot  be 
produced  or  made  anywhere  but  in  some  parts  of  Sussex ;  and 
although  they  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  choice  poultry 
that  can  be  conceived,  they  have  no  outward  indications  of  purity 
of  breed,  nor  have  they  any  distinctive  marks  or  points.  They 
arc  hatched  perfect  in  shape,  and  in  their  onward  jsrogress  they 
never  arrive  at  an  awkward  age ;  nor  arc  thoy  ever  all  legs  and 
wings,  or  ostrich-like,  as  many  chickens  are.  Their  merits  as 
table  poultry  are  of  the  lirst  order ;  thoy  are  small-boned,  very 
compact,  full  of  meat.  A  paper-knife  would  carve  one  well. 
A  joint  left  on  a  plate  for  a  time  will  bo  found,  when  cold,  to  be 
bedded  in  its  own  jeUy.  lie  who  has  not  tasted  one  of  these, 
carefully  boiled,  and  eaten  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  salt, 
has  yet  something  to  try. 

Ve  are  speaking  of  the  perfect.  We  shall  appear  paradoxical 
when  we  say  no  young  fowl  will  make  one  of  these  chickens : 
one  of  these  chickens  will  never  make  a  fowl.  Many  thousands 
of  pounds  are  returned  for  these  every  year  from  Leadenhall 
Market ;  and  Sussex  families  have  lived  for  many  years,  from 
father  to  son,  by  breeding  and  fattening  these  chickens. 


HOW  THEY  OBTAIN  CHICKENS   GRATIS    IN 
AMERICA. 

0-NE  of  our  peculiar,  slab-sided,  gaunt  Yaukces  lately  emigrated 
and  settled  down  in  the  West.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  a 
mean  man,  but  as  he  put  himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  get 
his  house  to  rights,  the  neighbours  willingly  lent  him  a  hand. 
After  he  had  everything  fixed  to  bis  notion,  a  thought  struck 
him  that  he  had  no  chickens,  and  he  was  powerfully  fond  of 
sucking  raw  eggs.  He  was  too  honest  to  steal  them,  and  too 
mean  to  buy  tiiem.  At  last  a  thought  struck  him — he  could 
borroe.'.     He  went  to  a  neighbour  and  thus  accosted  him  : — 

*'  Wal,  I  reckon  you  hain't  got  an  old  hen  nor  nothm'  jou'd 
lend  me  for  a  few  weeks,  have  you,  neighbour  ?" 

"  I  will  lend  you  one  with  pleasure,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
picking  out  the  very  finest  in  the  ecop,  one  that  happened  to 
ciesire  to  eit. 

The  Yankee  took  the  hen  home,  and  then  went  to  another 
neighbour  and  borrowed  a  dozen  eggs.  Ha  ihcn  sat  the  hen, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  she  hatched  out  a  dozen  chickens. 

The  Yankee  was  again  puzzled  j  he  could  return  the  hen,  but 
how  was  he  to  return  the  eggs?  Another  idea — and  who  ever 
saw  a  live  Yankee  without  one  ? — he  would  keep  the  hen  until 
she  had  laid  a  dozen  eggs. 

This  he  did,  and  then  retui'ned  the  hen  and  eggs  to  their 
respective  owners,  remai'king  as  he  did  so  :  — 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  I've  got  as  fine  a  dozen  of  chickens  as  ever  you 
laid  your  eyes  on,  and  they  didn't  cost  me  a  cent  nuther." — 
{Prairie  .Farmer.) 


SAFE  ARRITAL  OF  LIGUIIIAN  BEES   IN 

AUSTRALIA. 
It  will  bo  perceived  by  the  following  paragraph,  copied  from 
the  "Yeoman"  of  December  20th,  that  the  four  stocks  of 
Ligurian  bees,  whose  departure  for  the  antipodes  by  tho"Alham- 
bra,"  ou  the  2Gth  September  last,  was  duly  announced  in  The 
JouRN-AL  OF  IIoKTicrLTrBE  of  the  .30th  of  thnt  month,  have 
reached  their  desunation  in  safety.  We  certainly  entertained 
hopes  that  one  or  two  out  of  the  lour  stocks  would  surrive  the 
voyage  ;  but  that  not  one  should  have  failed  surpasses  our  most 
sanguine  eipeotation8,and  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill  displayed 
by  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keepee"  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  little  travellers  during  their  voyage.      The  result  cannot 


fiiil  to  bo  highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  to  whose  public  spirit,  wo  believe,  the  colony  is  indebted 
for  this  interesting  importation,  and  to  Messrs.  .Neighbour  and 
Son,  through  whom  the  order  was  given,  and  who  superintended 
the  transmission  of  the  hives  from  lijoter  to  Soutiiampton, 
their  phice  <>f  embarkation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  at  Melbourne,  a 
report  was  laid  upon  the  table  from  the  Ajiiarian  Society,  upon 
the  state  of  the  four  hives  of  Ligurian  bees  lately  arrived.  It 
was  to  the  efiect,  that,  although  a  very  large  ]iroportion  of  the 
bees  had  perished  from  the  confinement,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
all  the  four  queens  being  alive,  the  Society  confidently  anticipate 
that  these  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an  important  iiddition  to  the 
bee-stock  of  the  colony.  The  report  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  number  of  Ligurians  left  in  each  hive,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  hives  by  placing  with  them 
some  ol  the  common  bees  to  provide  the  necessary  food,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  warmth  ;  but  this  prooeedmg  will  in  no  way 
impair  the  ultimate  purity  of  the  new  swarms  of  bees  issuing 
from  these  hives. 


BEE-KEEPING  AT  BATH. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  Jardine's  Natural  History,  vol.  vi., 
"Bees,"  1810,  is  a  very  pretty  drawing  of  a  honey  bee  on  a 
heathbell.  The  moral  and  the  execution  were  so  good,  that  I 
hud  it  cut  on  my  signet  ring,  and  it  has  afi'orded  me  many  a 
lesson.  It  was  as  a  word  in  season.  Since  then  I  have  wished 
to  become  a  bee-keeper,  but  never  carried  my  desire  into  effect 
till  the  spring  of  1862,  when,  stimulated  by  the  discussions  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  common  and  of  the  Ligurian  bees,  I 
purchased  the  "  Bee-Keeper's  Manual,"  by  Henry  Taylor. 
Thinking  it  desirable  to  obtain  some  experience  in  management 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  £5  5.v.  for  a  swarm  of  Ligurians 
in  Mr.  Woodbury's  hive,  I  had  a  bar-hive  made  in  accordance  with 
Taylor's  directions,  page  56.  To  be  able  to  comimre  this  with 
the  Woodbury  bar-hive,  Messrs.  Neighbour  supplied  me  with 
one  ready  for  use.  My  limited  experience  has  shown  me  the 
advantage  of  this  latter  shape.  The  interval  between  the  bars 
and  the  top-board  permits  the  bees  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
hive,  and  to  ascend  by  several  ways  to  the  super.  Moreover, 
the  shape  of  the  Woodbury-bars  does  not  allow  the  bees  so 
readily  to  form  their  combs  in  any  but  parallel  lines.  I  have 
found  that  though  a  point  of  the  combs  in  the  flat-bar  hive  may 
be  attached  square  with  the  side,  other  combs  are  built  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  just  as  the  fancy  of  the  first  formation  arose: 
consequently  it  would  not  be  possible  to  remove  any  one 
bar  without  destroying  much  comb.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shape  of  the  Woodbury-bar  is  so  defined,  that  though  the  comb 
may  not  be  made  in  a  strictly  straight  line,  a  bar  might  be  re- 
moved without  much  disturbance  of  the  neighbouring  comb. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  bees  do  not  like  to 
form  a  perfectly  straight  comb,  however  accurately  a  piece  of 
guide-comb  has  been  fixed  on  one  or  more  bars. 

My  hive  being  ready,  and  the  house  for  two  hives  ordered, 
late  in  the  evening  of  April  2Gth  a  large  swarm,  called  hereafter 
No.  1,  was  safely  housed,  unfortunately,  in  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  and  operation,  in  the  super  (of  Taylor's)  hive.  On  May 
3rd,  another.  No.  2,  was  properly  hived  in  the  Woodbury-hive. 
My  garden  being  quite  a  third  of  a  mile  away,  my  pets  cannot 
be  watched,  especially  by  one  who  from  many  occupations 
cannot  see  them  after  breakfast ;  nevertheless,  as  they  have  the 
range  of  very  extensive  public  gardens,  abounding  in  all  the 
growing  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  known  to  be  fit  for  this 
climate,  besides  suburban  gardens  well  stocked  with  apple,  pear, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  miles  of  pasture  land,  they  thrive 
very  well,  and  return  laden  with  pollen,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dant bloom  of  the  red  chestnut  and  red  hawthorn,  is  more 
often  rod  than  yellow  or  white,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

After  a  while,  hive  No.  2  became  filled  with  comb,  ond  the 
bees  began  to  cluster  on  the  alighting-board,  when  the  super 
was  added.  This  was  quite  filled  with  comb  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  No.  1  never  did  so  well — no  clustering,  no  need  to 
add  the  super.  In  the  autumn  I  removed  the  super  and  found  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  honey,  which  never  solidified.  I  gave 
each  hive  barleysugar.  The  same  difference  of  vigour  cha- 
racterised my  two  hives.  No.  1  would  take  none,  while  No.  2 
fed  freely.  In  the  middle  of  November  the  troughs  were  taken 
away,  the  closing-blocks  put  in  their  places. 
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The  last  week  of  January  I  removed  the  hives  from  their 
boards,  which  I  scraped  and  cleaned,  as  the  crocus  was  showing 
bloom,  and  I  thought  tbey  might  be  stirring  out  to  seethe  world 
once  more.  All  were  then  alive,  but  No.  1  was  very  liglit.  I 
had  ordered  barleysugar  to  be  in  readiness,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
cook  had  made  it  of  brown  sugar,  and  it  was  toffee,  not  barley- 
sugar,  and  1  feared  to  give  them  this.  This  delay  appeared  to 
have  been  fatal,  for  within  a  week  I  noticed  after  a  very  fine  day 
a  large  number  of  bees  were  dead  in  front  of  No.  1,  and  within 
it  there  was  not  one  alive.  It  was  a  case  of  starvation,  not  a 
particle  of  anything  edible  was  there  to  be  found.  Nu'nbers  had 
buried  themselves  in  the  cells  in  the  faint  attempt  to  find  sus- 
tenance. The  queen  seemed  to  be  perfect.  The  barleysugar 
came  too  late.  The  lesson  I  have  thus  early  learnt  is  to  feed 
my  bees. 

In  the  month  of  August,  outside  the  hives  I  found  many  of 
the  enclosed,  which  I  presume  to  be  larvffi  of  the  drones,  as 
about  this  time  the  drones  became  less  numerous,  and  far  more 
languid  in  their  movements  ;  shortly  afterwards  they  wholly  dis- 
appeared. My  bees  are  at  present  (March  4th)  enjoying  tlieir 
feeding-trough,  but  do  not  eat  so  much  as  I  had  expected. 
When  should  the  trough  be  removed  ?  I  judge  from  a  letter  in 
a  recent  Number,  that  tlie  air  which  must  necessarily  pass 
through  the  liive  to  it  tends  to  keep  the  hive  cool,  and  so  to  delay 
the  formation  of  brood.  On  lifting  No.  2  I  found  several  small 
white  maggots  beneath  the  edge  of  the  box.  Were  these  the 
maggots  of  the  wax  moth  mentioned  as  one  of  the  enemies  of 
the  hive  ? 

Can  I  venture  to  give  my  bees  the  brown  sugar  cake,  or  must 
it  be  thrown  away  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  h.as  had  a  Nutt's  hivo  with  the  side  boxes  fised  in  his  wall 
wil;h  the  door  behind.  These  have  thriven  according  to  the 
season  ;  but  his  gardener  is  so  afraid  of  tliem,  that  exeept  to 
move  the  zinc  slips  to  give  admittance  to  the  sides,  they  are 
never  touched  or  interfered  with  in  any  way,  still  they  thrive  ;  and 
they  gave  a  large  quantity  of  Hrst-rate  honey  in  18(jl— a  good 
illustration  of  the  wise  maxim  to  let  well  alone. — B.  J.  S. 

[It  is  very  possible  that  what  you  enclosed  were  drone  larvae, 
but  they  had  disappeared  before  your  letter  reached  us.  If  closely 
covered,  the  feedmg-trough  will  do  little  harm,  although  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  bottle.  We  have  given  bees  brown  sugar 
in  the  form  you  describe,  without  any  evil  results,  and,  therefore, 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  up  what  you  have  on  hand, 
although  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  give  it  habitually.  Tlie 
white  maggots  found  under  the  edge  of  the  box  were,  doubtless, 
the  larvae  of  the  wnx  moth.] 


FERTILE  QUEENS— DISTANCE   BEES  FLY— 
HONEY   SEASON. 

The  remarks  of  "A  Lanarkshire  Beekeepee,"  in  your  ex- 
cellent Journal  of  March  3rd,  powerfully  revive  in  my  mind  the 
two  questions  I  ventured  to  put  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  first  was, 
What  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  a  succession  of  fertile 
queens?  The  second,  Are  there  any  facts  determining  the  dis- 
tance of  the  flight  of  the  bees  in  search  of  honey  ?  1  sincerely 
hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  afford  us  a  reply. 

The  remarks  to  which  I  particularly  refer  are  these:  "They 
might  do  very  well  in  good  honey  weather;  but  as  the  honey 
season  generally  lasts  only  about  two  weeks  here,  they  would, 
probably,  lose  a  great  many  bees  in  ordinary  weather.'*  The 
fact  stated  in  these  words  I  think  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
*''lhe  honey  season"  I  believe  to  be  short  everywhere;  but  will 
our  friend  kindly  inform  us  which  he  considers  to  be  about  these 
two  important  wetks,  and  also  what  flowers  bloom  then  from 
which  the  bees  gather  their  harvest  ?  How  much  must  de- 
pend upon  their  proximity  to  the  apiarj?  Probably  the  "sea- 
son "  may  occur  at  different  times  in  difl'ereut  localities,  as  the 
same  flowers  may  not  be  within  reach  of  the  bets  in  different 
places. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  apparent  contradiction 
even  of  my  own  observations,  in  their  increase  or  decrease  of 
weight  at  different  periods,  and  my  observations  again  differed 
from  those  of  others  ;  but  as  there  never  was  an  eSect  without  a 
cause,  one  feels  earnest  in  the  desire  to  comprehend  some  of 
those  causes  which  produce  the  mysteries  as  witnessed  amongst 
"  our  favourites." 

I  know  that  the  keen  observing  eyes  of  those  I  could  name 


among  your  correspondents,  may  see  perfectly  what  appears  so 
strange  to  us.  If,  therefore,  they  will  favour  us  with  the  benefit 
of  their  knowledge  we  shall  esteem  ourselves  happy. — Edwd. 
Fairbkotuek,  Woolwich. 

P.S. — I  might  subscribe  myself  "A  Lonbon  Bee-eeepeb," 
and  not  be  far  out. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  able  correspondents  will 
reply  to  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Fairbrother.  We  ourselves 
find  it  diiiicult  to  do  so  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
"Destroy  first  swarms  and  keep  old  stocks,"  is  a  very  good 
maxim  for  the  old-fashioned  bee-keeper  who  wishes  to  secure 
young  queens,  but  beyond  this  little  can  be  said,  unless  we 
advise  our  correspondent  to  became  a  first-rate  operator  like 
"  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  and  others,  in  which  case  he 
will  find  the  selection  and  renewal  of  queens  easy  enough.  The 
time  of  honey  harvest  varies  in  different  localities,  and  in  dif- 
ferent years.  In  some,  such  as  1860  and  1862,  it  never  occurs 
at  all.  We  know  of  no  facts  positively  determining  the  distance 
traversed  by  bees  in  search  of  honey.  Huish  is  so  notoriously 
unreliable,  that  we  do  not  think  much  of  his  authority.  With- 
out, therefore,  any  very  decisive  information  to  guide  us,  we 
venture  an  opinion  with  some  diffidence,  although  it  is  founded 
on  an  experience  of  many  years.  We  believe  that  the  range  to 
which  tile  honey  bee  can  profitably  extend  its  flight  is  limited  to 
a  radius  of  a  mile,  or  at  the  outside  a  mile  and  a  half.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

An  old  and  formerly  a  very  successful  apiarian  writes  as 
follows: — "Absence  from  home  and  a  careless  gardener  have 
reduced  my  once-numerous  colonies  to  one  stock ;  and  another 
wet  summer  will  certainly  finish-off  the  very  lew  remaining  bees 
in  the  north.  We  depended  chiefly  on  heatiier  for  main  crops 
of  honey,  and  I  can  only  describe  our  weathe  •  for  the  last  three 
years,  by  saying  that  my  stocks  sent  to  the  heather  about  the 
20th  of  July,  that  used  to  come  back  well  filled,  have  uniformly 
returned  lighter  than  they  went ;  the  incessant  rain  completely 
preventing  all  collecting  of  honey,  and  obUging  my  poor  friends 
to  use  up  the  little  they  had  made  in  summer.  Formerly  less 
rain  used  to  fall  in  summer  hereabouts  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Britain,  and  we  had  frost  and  snow  in  winter,  which  now  are  a 
matter  of  surprise." — -M. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hens  with  Swollen  Eves  {J.  A.  Bolton).— Your  fowls  have  incipient 
roup  among:  them.  Separate  sickly  from  healthy  birtls.  Give  them  castor 
oil  and  Bully's  pills.  Feed  on  bread  and  ale,  and  h-l  them  have  green 
meat.  Wa^h  their  faces  with  cold  water,  vine{?ur,  and  camphor  julep.  It 
only  adds  to  the  sufierin^  to  tie  up  the  legs  and  prevent  a  comfortable 
scratch. 

Malay  Fowls  (Rustic  iJuftm)-—"  Pli*?asant  Malays"  and  "Malays" 
are  as  distinct  as  Hottentots  and  Caucasians.  The  Pheasant  Malay  is,  pro- 
perly speaking^,  an  Indian  Game  fowl.  1l  is  essentially  a  bird  of  feather, 
quiie  distinct  in  every  particular  Irom  the  bird  we  described.  Yours 
should  be  covered  with  feathers  of  a  rich  deep  chocolate,  spotted  all  over 
with  spots  of  a  glossy  green  black.  They  should  have  bright  yellow  legs, 
and  be  neither  as  high  nor  as  large  as  the  Malay, 

Creve  C(eur  Fowls  not  Laying  {Lady  ^ma^cwr).— There  are  two 
things  wrong  in  the  treatment  of  your  fowls.  Either  would  account  for 
partial  failure,  and  tocethev  they  may  account  for  all  your  disappnintment. 
'i'he  paved  yard  is  very  bad,  and  it  mends  it  little  to  cover  it  with  straw. 
Cover  with  loose  gravel,  mould,  road  sand  and  bricklayers'  rubbish,  or 
what  you  will,  a  few  inches  deep;  it  will  keep  sweet  and  aiford  a  scratch, 
but  straw  will  not.  Next,  you  overfeed,  and  jour  fowls  are  too  fat  to  lay. 
Give  ground  oats  slaked  with  water  night  and  morning.  Feed  on  what 
you  will  at  midday.    Your  expenses  will  be  less,  and  your  eggs  tenfold. 

LiGURiAN  Bees  [B.  G.  ^.).— T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter, 
can  supply  you. 

Work  on  Bees  [R.  ieop^O.— Mr.  Payne's  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many  " 
can  be  had  post  free  from  our  office  it  you  enclose  five  post:ige  stamps. 
Mr.  Payne's  hive  is  the  most  simple  anil  tifectual  for  managing  bees  cheaply 
on  the  depriving  system.  We  know  a  party  wlio  supplies  a  hive  and  its 
super  complete,  money  paid  in  advance. 

Choice  of  Hives — LiGimiAN  Bees  [C.  ^.).— We  are  not  acquainted 
with  Kni;iht's  hives,  nor,  in  fact,  are  we  disposed  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular description  of  bee-hive.  Why  not  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Neighbour 
and  Sons,  at  149,  Regent  Street,  where  you  will  find  a  large  assortment  of 
all  kinds,  from  Payne's  Improved  cottage-hive  at  half-a-crown  up  to  any 
price  you  please.  For  inturmation  respecting  ihe  Italians,  write  to  T. 
SVoodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

Berkshiue  Pigs  Wanted  {J.  ff.).— You  had  better  advertise  in  our 
columns,  and  you  will  have  replies  with  more  particulars  than  we  can  give 
you. 
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MtTEOEOLOOY  OP  THE  WEtic— At  ChiswioU,  from  observations   during  the  last   thirty-six 

^ears,  the   average   highest  and  lowest 

temperatures  of  these  days  are  5j.7'  and  38  3*'  respectively.    The  greitest  heat,  78', 

occurred  on  the 

3rd,  ia  181S ;    and  the  lowest  cold,  16", 

on  the  1st,  in  183S.    During  the  period  143  days  were  &ue,  and  on  109  rain  fell. 

FEETILISATION  OF  OKCHIDS. 


AD  Mr.  Anderson  asled  me 
two  days  ago  for  any  facts 
illustrative  of  his  ease  of 
unopened  flowers  of  Cat- 
tlcya  crispa  and  Dendro- 
bium  cretaceum  producing 
seed-capsules,  I  could  have 
given  no  sort  of  informa- 
tion ;  nor  can  I  now  ex- 
plain the  fact.  By  an  odd 
coincidence,  yesterday  I  received 
a  very  interesting  letter  from  Dr. 
Hermann  Cruger,  the  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Trinidad, 
who  informs  me  that  certain  na- 
tive species,  and  native  species  alone,  of  Cattleya,  Epi- 
dendrum,  and  Scliomburghkia,  "  are  hardly  ever  known 
to  open  their  flowers,  but  which  nearly  always  set  fruit," 
In  answer  to  Dr.  Cruger,  I  have  asked  him  to  look  at  the 
seed  or  send  me  some,  and  inform  me  whether  it  appears 
good. 

Will  Mr,  Anderson  Lave  the  kindness  to  send  me  a 
few  seeds  produced  by  his  unopened  flowers  ? 

I  further  asked  Dr,  Cruger  whether  these  Orchids  in 
their  native  haunts  never  open  their  flowers.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  can  be  the  case,  seeing  how 
manifestly  adapted  the  structure  of  their  organs  of  fruc- 
tification is  to  the  action  of  insects.  But  it  is  known  that 
several  plants,  such  as  Violets,  Campanulas,  O.Kalis,  ic, 
produce  two  kinds  of  flowers  :  one  sort  adapted  for  self- 
fertilisation,  and  the  other  sort  for  fertilisation  by  insect 
agency  or  other  means.  In  some  cases  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  difler  very  little  in  structure  ;  and  it  occurs  to 
me  as  possible  that  something  of  this  kind  may  occur 
with  Orchids, 

Dr.  Cruger  further  informs  me  that  with  certain  Or- 
chids, as  in  those  which  do  not  open  their  flowers,  the 
pollen-masses  after  a  time  become  pulpy  ;  and  though  re- 
maining still  in  situ,  emit  their  pollen-tubes,  which  reach 
the  stigma,  and  thus  cause  fertilisation. 

An  excellent  observer,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  the  Eoyal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me 
to  state  that  he  has  been  making  similar  observations, 
and  has  seen  the  pollen-tubes  emitted  from  the  pollen- 
masses  whilst  still  in  their  proper  positions. 

These  facts  were  all  unknown  to  me  when  I  published 
my  small  work  on  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids  ;  but  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  anticipated  their  occurrence,  for  I 
saw  the  pollen-tubes  emitted  from  the  pollen  within  the 
anthers  in  the  Bird's-nest  Orchid,  and  likewise  in  mu7i- 
strous  flowers  of  the  Man  Orchis.  This  latter  fact  seems 
related  to  Mr.  Anderson's  remark,  that  flowers  of  an 
imperfect  character,  wanting  a  petal  or  sepal,  had  a  great 
tendency  to  produce  seed-capsules. 

These  curious  observations  by  Dr.  Cruger,  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Scott,  convince  me  that  I  have  in  my 
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work  underrated  the  power  of  tropical  Orchids  ocoasion- 
ally  to  produce  seed  without  the  aid  of  insects ;  but  I 
am  not  shaken  in  my  belief  that  their  structure  is  mainly 
related  to  insect  agency.  With  most  British  Orchids  this 
conclusion  may  be  looked  on  as  established. 

I  will  only  add  that  since  the  publication  of  my  work, 
a  number  of  persons  have  set  seed-capsules  with  various 
tropical  Orchids. 

Chakles  Dakwin,  Down,  Bromley,  Kent. 


HISTORY    AND    CULTURE    OF   THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Me,  Glenny  wrote,  about  eighteen  months  since,  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum  into  England,  He  says  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  at  Mr,  Colville's  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  November,  1705,  in  which  year 
the  name  Chrysanthemum  (Golden  Flower), was  first  given 
to  it  by  Linnxus,  who  distinguished  two  species,  calling 
the  one  with  a  small  flower,  indicum  ;  and  the  other  with 
a  large  flower,  sinense.  But  after  his  time  a  diversity 
of  opinions  arose  among  botanists  as  to  the  proper  name, 
some  of  them  saying  the  plant  belonged  to  the  Anthemis 
grandiflora,  Anthemis  artemisia'folia,  and  Anthemis  sti- 
pulacea  (Camomiles),  Modern  English  writers  call  it 
Chrysanthemum,  with  the  exception  of  Sweet,  who  con- 
siders it  a  species  of  Pyrethrum,  or  Feverfew,  and  places 
it  under  the  head  of  Dendrathema  (shrubby  kinds).  These 
diflferences  of  opinion  arise  from  the  small  membranous 
scales  resembling  chaff  found  on  the  receptacle  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  at  the  base  of  the 
florets,  such  being  characteristic  of  the  genus  Anthemis, 
while  the  receptacle  of  the  true  genus  Chrysanthemum  is 
without  chafl'-like  scales.  Nevertheless,  they  are  in  my 
opinion  both  the  same  genus. 

In  the  "  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions  "  of  1831, 
a  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  given  by  Mr,  Sabine, 
who  says  they  were  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Holland, 
and  described  by  the  celebrated  Breynius  as  far  back  as 
168S,  He  calls  it  Matricaria  japonica,  and  speaks  of  six 
varieties.  They  appear  al'terwards  to  have  been  lost,  as 
no  gardener  in  1821  knew  anything  of  them. 

In  January,  1826,  Mr,  Sabine,  again  referring  to  the 
Chrysanthemum,  says,  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress  the 
flower  had  made  in  this  country  in  a  few  years,  that  the 
shows  of  the  flower  at  the  Society's  gardens  in  1824  and 
182.5,  had  been  acknowledged  by  its  admirers  to  be, 
taking  them  as  a  mass,  the  most  splendid  and  gorgeous 
exhibitions  ever  seen  even  in  the  gayest  time  of  the  year. 
The  Show  consisted  of  seven  hundred  pot  plants.  They 
b«gan  to  bloom  in  October,  and  continued  till  December, 
with  now  and  then  changing  a  few  of  them  for  later- 
blooming  ones,  thus  enlivening  the  garden  at  a  period 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  attract  attention.  Many 
of  these  varieties  were  collected  by  Mr.  Parks  in  China 
and  Bengal  during  1821,  and  some  of  them  were  sent 
home  by  the  Society's  gardener,  Mr.  .lohn  Potts. 
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The  whole  of  the  varieties  in  the  garden  at  this  period  were 
forty-eight.  These  were  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  England 
at  the  following  times — one  came  from  China  to  France  in  1789, 
and  was  brought  to  Kew  from  Paris  in  1790  ;  seven  from  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  between  1798  and  1808  ;  one  from  Mr.  Evans, 
in  1802  ;  one  by  Capt.  Hawes,  in  1816;  one  by  Capt.  Laikins, 
in  1817  ;  one  by  Messrs.  Brookes,  in  1819;  one  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
in  1824  ;  two  from  whom  not  known  ;  four  are  English  sports  ; 
and  the  remainder  were  sent  from  China  by  the  Society's  agents  up 
to  1824.  Mr.  Cohiile,  a  nursoyman  at  Chelsea,  sent  to  the  Society 
a  sport  in  1822,  of  a  pale  Pmk,  grown  from  the  Changeable 
Buff;  coloured  plates  of  several  vaiieties  of  which  were  shown 
—viz.,  the  Early  Blush,  Paiks's  Small  Yellow,  Blush  Ranun- 
culus, the  Tasselled  Yellow,  the  Changeable  Buff,  the  Curled 
Blush,  the  Tasselled  Lilac,  and  Two-coloured  Red,  the  Pale  Buff, 
the  Windsor  Small  Y'eUow,  the  Clustered  Yellow,  the  Clustered 
Pink,  the  Semi-double  Orange,  the  Starry  Purple,  the  Golden 
Lotus,  the  Brown  Purple,  I  lie  Two-coloured  Incurved,  the  Late 
Quilled  Yellow,  Waratah,  the  Yellow  Indian,  the  Double  White 
Indian,  tlie  Small  Yellow,  tlie  Quilled  Pink,  the  Semi-double 
Pink,  the  Semi-double  Quilled  Orange,  and  the  Pale  Purple. 

Mr.  Munro,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ilortieultural  Society, 
in  January,  1826,  f  a}  e — "Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  in  the  year  1818,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the  improvement  is  so  great  in  its 
appearance  that  it  rivals  those  grown  in  its  native  country." 
He  then  gives  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  I  find  his  directions 
differ  in  a  very  trifling  degree  from  what  is  generally  practised  now, 
both  as  regards  compost  and  supplying  liquid  manures  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  those  days,  had  he  possessed  our  present 
improved  vatieties,  he  would  have  grown  them  as  fine.  He 
speaks  of  B  Mr.  Joseph  AVells  as  the  best  grower  of  that  day, 
and  recommends  thinning  the  buds  and  watering  with  liquid 
manure  as  practised  at  the  present  day.  On  account  of  their  de- 
hcact,  the  idea  of  growing  them  in  open  borders  was  abandoned, 
except  against  south  walls,  while  we  have  improved  varieties 
sufficiently  acclimatised  to  flower  freely  m  the  open  borders. 

The  best  mode  of  managing  Clirysantheumms  in  tlie  border 
I  have  found  to  be  the  loUowing : — Remove  the  plants  after 
cutting  them  down,  and  put  them  in  close  together  in  n  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  covering  them  wilh  a  framework  of  thin  laths 
to  guard  them  from  frost.  When  sufEciently  grown — say 
4  inches  long,  take  off  the  suckers,  and  put  them  in  small  pots 
in  light,  snudy  loam,  on  a  south  border,  in  rows,  protecting  them 
from  the  frost,  and  giving  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
growing.  If  you  can  imt  tliem  in  cold  frames  so  much  the 
better.  Then  dig  up  the  border  2  feet  deep,  mixing  a  little  rotten 
dung  with  a  good  dressing  of  fibrous,  turfy  loam,  and  fork-in 
8  or  9  inches  deep.  Let  it  lie  rough  for  the  winter  to  sweeten  ; 
plant  out  in  tlie  end  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
giving  to  each  plant  a  good  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which 
keeps  the  worms  fi-om  it  till  it  is  well  rooted.  Plant  the  strongest 
suckers  2  feet  apart,  taking  care  the  sparrows  do  not  peck  out 
the  crown.  Take  off  all  side  laterals  as  they  throw  out,  till  they 
show  the  second  flower-bud.  In  July  retain  the  three  shoots 
thrown  out  from  the  crown,  and  take  off  all  side  shoots  from  the 
three  branches  as  before  till  the  flower-bud  shows  itself.  Mulch 
the  borders  in  August  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  leaf  mould,  or  rotten 
dung.  Water  with  weak  liquid  manure  from  the  1st  of  August 
till  they  show  their  colours,  and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  starve 
for  want  of  plain  water,  as  tliie  throws  them  back,  and  when 
recovering  they  are  apt  to  make  a  second  growth,  which  prevents 
them  blooming  so  early. 

Cover  them  over  the  6rst  week  in  October,  to  guard  against 
frost,  and  if  you  have  a  frame  and  can  put  on  glass  they  will 
bloom  much  finer  and  cleaner  than  with  canvas.  All  buds  not 
showing  colour  in  Oclober  are  of  little  use,  as  they  seldom  come 
to  maturity  in  Koven^ber,  and  it  is  generally  so  cold  that  the 
work  must  all  be  done  in  September  and  October,  for  border- 
blooming.  If  against  south  walls  they  wUl  bloom  much  finer, 
as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  the  draughts  as  under  canvas.  If 
grown  in  eight-inch  pols  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  borders,  except  that  tlicy  require  a  stronger  liquid 
manure  with  good  drainage  ;  and  if  the  water  do  not  pass  freely 
through,  force  through  the  mould  a  thin  wire  all  over  the  pot, 
to  open  a  drainage. 

Now  for  a  few  words  regarding  the  Pompon,  or  Chrysan- 
themum indieum  flore  pleno.  About  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Fortune 
brought  to  the  Sccieiy's  gardens  from  Chusan  a  small  semi- 
double,  reddish,  or  light  brown  Chrysanthemum,  which  he  called 


the  Chasan  Daisy,  on  account  of  finding  it  at  Chusan.  The 
Society  propagated  it,  and  distributed  it  among  its  membera. 
Thence  it  was  carried  to  France,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Lebois,  <if  Paris,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
He  seeded  it,  the  climate  being  better  adapted  for  ripening  the 
seed  than  that  of  this  country.  From  the  seed  thus  obtained  he 
raised  a  great  many  beautiful  varieties  of  various  colours,  some 
of  them  exquisitely  formed,  and  perfectly  symmetrical,  and, 
consequently,  the  majority  of  our  present  collections  came  from 
this  source,  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammer- 
smith. Siill,  I  find  coloured  plates  of  beautiful  Pompons  in  the 
Society's  "  Transactions,"  as  far  back  as  February,  1821. 

The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Pompon,  on  account  of  its 
small  compact  bloom,  resembling  the  tuft  or  pompon  on  a 
soldier's  cap. 

The  following  is  the  method  adopted  by  me  in  the  culture  of 
large  varieties  in  ilve-ineb  pots,  from  cuttings  in  June: — Last 
year  I  purchased  all  Mr.  Salter's  and  Mr.  Bird's  new  varieties. 
They  were  delivered  to  me  in  May,  and  I  planted  them  out  in 
the  borders  on  receiving  them,  and  allowed  them  to  become 
naturalised  to  the  smoky  atmosphere  for  three  weeks,  which 
brought  them  up  to  the  first  week  in  June.  I  then  took  the  tops 
off  3  inches  long,  and  put  the  cuttmgs  into  60-sized  pots,  one  in 
each  pot,  drnining  the  pot  with  a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
filling  up  with  mould  composed  of  half  light  loam  and  half 
silver  sand.  I  then  plunged  the  pots  in  the  front  of  a  Cucumber- 
frame,  of  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  and  shaded  for  a  fortnight, 
giving  a  little  watering  occasionally.  By  the  1st  of  July  they 
were  well  rooted.  I  then  repotted  them  into  five-inch  pots 
drained  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  the  compost  being  two-thirdfl 
fibrous  maiden  loam  from  Epping  Forest,  one-third  rotten  dung, 
and  one-third  decayed  leaf  mould,  pressing  the  mould  firmly 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  I  then  put  them  in  a  cold  frame  for 
nine  days  with  a  little  air  to  harden  them  off,  and  afterwards 
removed  them  to  a  sheltered,  sunny  spot  for  three  weeks,  attend- 
ing to  the  watering,  and  every  evening  syringing  the  foliage  to 
wash  off  the  fallen  soot,  and  keep  off  insects. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  plunged  them  three  parts  down  in 
the  front  of  the  border,  making  the  hole  much  deeper  than  the 
pot  in  order  to  obtain  a  free  drainage.  I  then  commenced 
giving  weak  liquid  manure,  composed  of  horse,  sheep,  and  cow 
dung,  all  mixed  together  in  a  tub,  and  this  I  continued  to  follow 
np  till  tliey  showed  the  colour  of  the  flower.  As  soon  as  they 
began  to  show  and  throw  out  their  side  shoots  I  picked  these 
out,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  they  showed  their  flower-bud, 
which  was  in  the  end  of  August.  When  the  bud  was  properly 
formed  I  took  ofl'  the  side  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  bud,  where 
the  bud  looked  healthy  and  promising ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  let  several  go  on  to  tlie  second  shoot.  These  did  not  bloom 
quite  so  curly,  but  all  did  very  well.  The  average  height  was 
18  inches,  with  healthy  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the 
blooms  as  perfect  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  plants  in  the 
borders  with  unlimited  space  for  growth.  They  bloomed  in  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  attracted  more  notice  than  all  the 
other  flowers  on  account  of  the  short  fohage. 

This  system  of  growing  large,  w»U-8haped  blooms  in  small  pots 
wouhl  give  very  attractive  specimens  for  exhibitions,  and  they 
might  afterwards  be  brought  into  use  for  decorating  greenhouses 
or  cottage  windows,  and  be  kept  in  bloom  for  a  month,  and  it  is 
far  prelerabie  to  cutting  the  bloom  off  to  show,  and  afterwards 
perish  in  a  day  or  two.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  for 
this  purpose  are,  of  the  larger  kinds — Antonelli,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, Her  Majesty,  Lord  Palmerston,  Princess  Alexandra, 
Talbot,  Cherub,  Dido,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Dupont  de 
I'Eure,  Emily,  General  Harding,  General  Slade,  Globe,  Ion, 
Jardin  des  P'lantes,  Julia  Grisi,  Lady  Harding,  Little  Harry, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Madam  Lebois,  Marshal  Duroc,  Nil  Despe- 
randum,  Novelty,  Plutus,  Raymond,  Rifleman,  Sparkler,  Vesta, 
and  Yellow  Perfection.  Of  the  small  kinds,  or  Pompons — 
Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Julia  Engelbacli,  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  Cede 
Nulli,  Golden  Cedo  Nulh,  Andromeda,  Bob,  Christiana,  Heleue, 
Graziella,  Jessie,  Misa  Julia,  Mustapha,  Sainte  Thais,  and 
Pyramidalis. 

If  the  grower  prefers  a  quantity  of  blooms  instead  of  very  large 
single  ones,  the  flower-bud  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  stopped 
side  shoots  allowed  to  remain.  These  will  produce  seven  or 
eight  blooms,  but  they  will  not  flower  as  soon  as  the  single 
bloom. 

SEEDING  THE  CHKYSANTflEMCM. 

The  following  mode  I  saw  practised  in  Guernsey,  where  I  went 
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four  years  ago,  at  Cliristmas,  to  loolc  after  some  new  varietios. 
At  the  town  of  St.  Peter's,  which  is  huilt  on  a  rock  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  sea,  I  found  the  Chrysanthemum  seeded 
freely,  and  that  many  of  our  newest  and  best  varieties  were 
raised  in  an  alcove  on  tlie  top  of  a  rook.  About  one  hundred 
pots  were  crowded  together  in  the  dry,  and  all  the  late  blooms 
of  the  season  were  fuU  ol'  seed  half  ripe.  I  saw  the  petals  hud 
been  carefully  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  close  to  the 
florets,  avoiding  disturbing  the  pollen.  The  buds  were  quite 
firm  with  the  seed.  I  have  practised  the  same  mode  myself  with 
perfect  success.  Mr.  Wvnese,  of  Buckiu^liam  Palace,  has  also 
raised  a  great  number  of  very  good  varieties.  He  takes  the 
seed  off  in  February,  and  puts  it  into  his  pocket  to  dry  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  sows  it  in  a  sharp  heat  in  silver  sand,  and 
it  comes  up  in  nine  days.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  one  can 
seed  them  in  the  greenhouses  or  dry  stoves  in  this  country  if 
kept  free  from  damp. 

INSECT  ENEMIES. 
The  Chrysanthemum,  like  the  Rose,  Ilolly,  Celery,  and  some 
other  plants,  is  injured  by  having  its  leaves  mined  by  cater- 
pillars, which  reside  witliiu  the  leaf  and  feed  upon  the  par.;n- 
cUyma  or  pulpy  part  of  the  leaf;  for  if  tlie  injured  leaves  are 
examined  tlie  interior  will  be  found  quite  destitute  of  pulp, 
and  to  contain  oue  or  several  small  green  grubs  of  different  sizes, 
which  have  eaten  all  the  mterior,  leavmg  only  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  entire,  and  those  very  thiu.  The  grub  when  feeding 
may  be  observed  through  the  transparent  surface  of  the  leaf, 
using  the  two  bent  hooks  or  mandibles  which  it  has  the  power  I 
to  retract  within  or  protrude  from  the  mouth  like  a  pair  of 
ocrapers,  and  by  the  action  of  which  the  parencliyma  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  brought  into  a  state  to  pass  into  the  moulli  of 
the  larva  without  difBculty.  When  the  grubs  are  full  grown 
they  quit  the  leaves  and  descend  into  the  eart'i,  where  they 
shortly  afterwards  gradually  become  pupa^,  and  appear  to  lose 
aU  vitality,  their  form  becoming  shorter  and  oval,  with  the  seg- 
ments distinct  and  terminated  at  each  end  bj  two  obtuse  points. 
In  this  state  the  insect  remaias  buried  in  the  ground  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  warmth  gives  birth  to  the  imago  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  species  of  two-winged  flies, 
which  after  throwing  off  its  pupa  skin  and  bursting  through  the 
hardened  pellicle  of  the  larva,  crawls  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  lakes  Wight,  geaeruUy  diu-ing  the  months  of  July 
and  August ;  but  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  like  the  house  fly,  a  succession  of  generations 
is  produced  throughout  theBeasou. 

The  insect  of  whicli  the  caterpillar  mines  Chrysanthemum 
leaves,  belongs  to  the  Dipterous  or  Two-winged  genus,  Tephritis 
of  Fabrieius,  and  is  the  Tephritis  artemisi»  of  Curtis,  and  the 
Tryptera  artemisite  of  Walker,  in  the  "  Entomological  Magazine," 
No.  XI.,  page  84.  The  fly  itself  is  about  one-sixth  of  un  inch 
long,  and  the  expansion  of  the  wings  when  fully  extended  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-buff  colour 
with  a  few  black  hairs,  especially  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
(breast).  The  wings  are  limpid  and  slightly  tinged  with  ayellowish 
colour,  having  several  black  spots  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  three  uninterrupted  hands  across  the  body  vary,  in  different 
specimens,  from  a  rusty  brown  to  a  shining  black.  The  head  is 
buff  with  black  lateral  hairs,  and  the  wings  are  marked  with 
various  limpid  spots  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  dark  marking  of  the  wings  is  varied  with  a  pale  copper 
colour,  and  these  i-resent  a  still  more  beautiful  appearance,  the 
under  side  of  the  body  being  of  a  paler  yellow,  with  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  highly  polished. 

To  destroy  this  perfect  fly  seems  impracticable :  therefore,  the 
extermination  of  the  insect  must  be  looked  to  from  the  earliest 
time  of  their  appearance  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Picking  off 
the  infested  leaves,  or  the  crushing  of  the  larva  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  without  destroying  the  leaf,  appears  the  best 
and  only  mode  likely  to  prove  successful,  if  adopted  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  as  the  destruction  of  one  grub  at  that 
period  will  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  but  will  also  insure  the  better  growth  of  the  yet 
tender  plant.  The  motions  of  the  fly  are  also  very  peculiar,  for 
when  seated  upon  a  leaf  in  the  sunshine  the  wings  are  carried 
partially  extended  and  at  the  same  time  partially  elevated,  and 
there  is  a  sidling  kind  of  motion  which  is  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  but  few  other  two-winged  insects.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  perfect  state  basking  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
Laurel  and  similar-leaved  plants,  as  well  as  on  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum.— J,  Bkoosie. 


[The  foregoing  ia  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Broome,  whose 
culiivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  Temple  Gardens  is  bo 
well  known.] 


THE   PANSY. 

ITS  TAST  HISTORY  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 
It  may  seem  ."trange  that  I  should  occupy  myself  with  a  plant 
no  common  and  old-fushioned,  hut  like  many  things  in  other 
departments  as  well  as  in  that  of  (lo>vers,  "it  was  in  high  repute 
once."  Its  day  iias  not  entirely  gone  yet ;  for  some  elderly  gentle- 
men, occupying  gardens  in  happy  rural  retreats,  may  still  be 
found  patronning  a  flower  whose  name  harmonises  so  well  with 
the  abodes  which  it  assist*  in  adorning  by  its  beauties.  Neitlier 
has  the  fashionable  florist  entirely  di-carded  it,  and  the  list  of 
prizes  at  country  horticultural  shows  often  contains  one  or  more 
lor  Pansies.  The  pages  of  The  JoniiNAL  of  Foeticuliuee 
have  from  time  to  time  been  the  means  of  placing  its  merits 
before  the  world  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  other  modes  of  dealing 
with  it  have  also  been  occasionally  set  forth  ;  but  as  the  articles  on 
the  subject  have  probably  been  lost  sight  of,  a  brief  review  of  its 
merits,  together  with  a  slight  sketch  of  its  past  history  and 
present  position,  may  not  be  unacceptable  at  a  time  when  the 
great  diversity  of  plants  we  possess  renders  it  no  easy  matter 
to  select  the  best. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  wliat  precise  period  the  parent  of 
our  garden  varieties  of  Heartsease,  or  Pansy,  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  zealous  and  far-se.-ing  florist,  who  either 
spared  it  while  destroying  the  other  weeds  in  his  garden,  or 
transplanted  it  thither  Ir.mi  the  corn  field  or  waste  where  he 
found  it  growing,  for  the  i>lant  (Viola  tricolor),  is  a  native  one. 
At  whatever  date  it  was  first  introduced  into  gardens,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  found  it  an  occupant  of  our 
mixed  flower-borders,  and  in  a  slate  very  considerably  improved 
as  compared  with  tlic  parent ;  and  its  convenient  mode  of  repro- 
ducing itself  from  seed,  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  originat- 
ing new  varieties  and  new  plants  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
ones,  which  seldom  survived  the  hardships  of  half  a  dozen  years. 
The  Pansy,  however,  was  never  honoured  with  much  attention 
until  about  the  year  1825,  when  its  great  adaptahdity  to  im- 
provement, and  the  almost  incalculable  manner  in  which  it  could 
be  propagated,  as  compared  with  the  Auricula,  Ranunculus, 
Tuhp,  &c  ,  by  which  it  had  been  preceded,  led  some  enthu^iastic 
person  to  bring  it  into  notice;  and  so  rapid  was  the  improve- 
ment in  its  form  and  colours,  that  the  botanist  seemed  almost 
at  a  loss  whether  to  set  down  the  fashionable  occupants  of  a  pan 
of  Heartsease  at  a  flower  show  as  bolougmg  to  the  genus  Viola 
or  not. 

That  all  the  improvements  were  effected  at  one  time  and  by 
one  individual  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  was  not  the  case.  A 
long  category  of  names,  including  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
day,  lent  able  and  skilful  hands  to  the  work.  Amateurs  and 
professionals  alike  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  while 
censors  settled  the  points  by  which  the  mer.ts  of  each  flower  were 
to  be  judged.  This  work,  of  course,  occupied  some  time  ;  but  I 
believe  there  was  no  previous  example  of  a  plant  so  quickly  be- 
coming fashionable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  rapidly  approaching 
perfection.  The  Dahlia  was  in  the  field  some  few  \  ears  prior  to 
it,  but  was  several  years  in  making  much  progress  out  of  tlie 
single  condition  in  which  it  first  reached  us.  The  Pansy,  how- 
ever, from  being  a  second-class  border  flower,  was  quickly  ele- 
vated into  the  condition  of  an  occupant  of  the  same  beds  that 
the  Tu'.ip,  Itanuuculus,  &e,,  had  held  years  before.  Like  them, 
the  opening  of  fresh  flowers  was  warchjd  with  interest.  I  believe 
the  best  varieties  then  in  cultivation  were  first  dignified  with 
distinct  names  about  182y  ;  aud  from  1832  to  181-2  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  fashionable  period  of  this  flower. 

The  claims  of  other  plants,  and  the  changes  in  the  public  taste 
by  the  introduetion  of  plants  available  for  what  we  now  c»ll 
bedding  purposes,  were  a  heavy  bluw  to  florists'  (lowers;  for 
although  the  Pansy  continued  to  bo  well  represented,  and  in 
many  cases  well  patronised,  its  showy  antagonists  — the  Verbena, 
Petunia,  and  other  flowers,  forced  it  from  the  position  it  once 
had  ;  and  though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reinstate  it 
by  the  introduction  of  varieties  said  lo  possess  merits  qualifying 
them  for  bedding  purposes,  it  is  only  in  some  isolated  places 
where  these  have  been  successful.  It  is,  therefore,  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  ordinary  summer  decoration  of  the  parterre  that 
i  we  must  look  for  the  Pansy  again  attracting  attention. 
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Although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  Pansy  has  receded  before  the 
more  fashionable  occupauts  of  the  parterre  of  the  present  day 
in  most  place?,  there  are  localities  where  it  still  retains  a  re- 
spectable placo,  and  these  are  where  our  variegated  and  other 
Geraniums  do  not  succeed.  The  moist  atmosphere  of  the  north 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  welfare  of  this  plant  than  it  is 
with  that  of  many  of  its  rivals,  and  in  such  situations  beds  of 
Pansies  present  a  cheerful  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  in  dry 
sunny  districts,  with  long  periods  in  summer  without  any  rain, 
this  plant  falls  a  victim  to  mildew,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  arrest. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  show  varieties 
of  this  plant,  but  one  or  two  hot  summers  in  succession  reduced 
them  sadly ;  so  that  eventually  a  yellow  one  called,  I  believe, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Horcourt,  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  long  array  of 
•names,  aristocratic,  warlike,  and  I  fear  I  must  say  vulgar,  for 
the  caprice  of  tliose  who  give  names  to  new  plants  or  varieties 
descends  to  oddities  as  well  as  soars  up  to  celebrities.  Of  this, 
however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  ;  but  continuing  the 
history  of  the  Pansy,  I  may  say  that  at  the  present  day  the 
number  of  show  varieties  falls  short  of  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that  the  attempted  introduction 
of  very  dark  varieties  into  the  bedding  system  did  not  receive 
much  patronage,  so  that  it  has  been  left  for  another  move  in  the 
history  of  the  Pansy  to  again  restore  it  to  favour. 

As  before  stated,  the  long  dry  summer  in  the  south  of  England 
"was  sadly  against  the  Pansy  doing  well,  and  in  very  many  cases 
was  fatal  to  it  entirely.  Though  not  an  annual,  its  original  state 
aa  an  occupant  in  a  corn  field  led  to  its  destruction  almost  every 
year,  and  consequent  reproduction  by  seed.  This  condition, 
however,  was  in  some  degree  altered  in  the  cultivated  plant ;  still 
the  tendency  of  the  plant  was  to  succumb  when  it  had  flowered 
and  ripened  seed,  and  when  its  roots  felt  the  scorching  effects 
of  a  bright  sun  in  the  dog  days,  for  mildew  carried  ofiT  large 
numbers.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  feelings  of  much  satis- 
faction that  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  new  race  of  double 
Pansies  was  brought  out,  which  certainly  possess  the  qualification 
of  withstanding  the  heats  of  summer  better  than  any  of  the 
single  sorts  by  which  they  were  preceded.  For  many  years  I 
have  disregarded  all  others  but  the  double  kinds,  and  have  often 
turned  them  to  useful  account  for  furnishing  the  beds  in  winter, 
by  striking  cuttings  in  August,  and  planting  them  as  soon 
as  the  beds  were  at  Uberty  in  autumn  to  receive  them.  Their 
tidy,  stocky  appearance  improved  the  aspect  of  the  beds  ;  and, 
planted  amongst  Roses  or  in  mixed  borders  of  herbaceous  plants, 
the  double  Pansy  is  always  worth  a  place.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  kind  I  have  had  so  long  is  its  liability  to  return  to  the 
single  condition  from  which  I  expect  it  was  originally  a  sport. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  plants  in  a  bed  may  return  to  the  condition, 
or  parts  of  plants  may  do  so ;  but  in  other  respects  the  double  is 
as  perfect  as  could  be  wished,  and  the  flowers  bunch  well  in  small 
bouquets. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  other  varieties  in  the  double 
form  are  making  their  appearance,  and  hope  they  will  be  im- 
provements on  those  we  possess.  I  do  not  know  the  qualities  of 
the  one  lately  advertised  in  the  columns  of  TnK  Jocenal  of 
HOBTiCFLTCBE,  but  I  should  like  it  all  the  better  if  it  were  a 
clear  bright  yellow  without  the  least  tinge  of  other  colour  in  it. 
Next  to  that,  a  good  double  white  would  be  an  acquisition. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  fastidious  or  whimsical  in  my  choice  ;  but  I 
like  best  to  look  at  a  flower  when  in  a  growing  state  and  attached 
to  the  plant,  when,  it  is  needless  to  say,  its  appearance  differs 
widely  from  what  it  presents  when  forming  along  with  others  a 
bouquet,  stand,  or  pan.  In  the  latter  case  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  flowers  are  subjected  differs  so  widely  from 
the  contrast  they  individually  would  have  to  the  plant  that  pro- 
duced them,  that  a  bed  of  flowers  and  a  bouquet  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  widely  different.  It  is,  therefore,  ta  the  clear  yellow 
and  clear  white  of  the  double  Pansies  that  we  must  look  for  our 
flower-garden  favourites  in  future;  and  however  meritorious 
mixed  coloured  ones  may  be,  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the 
bedding  department. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  advert  to  the  easy  manner  in 
which  the  Pansy  is  propagated.  Cuttings  of  the  email  wiry 
shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  are  best,  but  the  outside 
branches  will  also  grow.  All  the  preparation  that  is  required  is 
a  little  river  sand  spread  over  any  border  and  slightly  worked-in, 
a  litt'e  more  sand  being  placed  on  the  top ;  then  the  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  and  shaded  for  a  week  or  two,  watering  of  course 
when  necessary.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  struck  under  glass. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  put  in  cuttings  of  other  hardy  herbaceous 


plants  at  the  same  time — as  Alyssum,  double  Rockets,  Phlox, 
Pentstemons,  &c. ;  and  if  advantage  can  be  taken  of  dull  weather 
to  do  this  work,  the  success  will  be  the  more  certain. — J.  RoBSOx. 


DISAS  FROM  THE   CAPE. 

An  answer  is  given  to  a  question  relative  to  these  Orchids  in 
the  last  Number,  from  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  differ  en- 
tirely, and  by  following  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  "  Fbank  " 
would  lose  the  best  part  of  his  collection.  I  do  not  know  by 
name  any  of  the  Disas  there  mentioned  except  grandiflora,  but 
they  are  probably  allied  species  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
That  treatment  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  in  The  Jouenal 
or  HoETicuLTtlBE ;  and  shall,  therefore,  now  merely  say  that 
it  consists  in  treating  the  Disa  in  a  totally  different  way  to 
Orchids  as  generally  so  called.  This  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid 
inhabits  a  ravine  on  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  as  that  is  most  frequently  covered  with  the 
mists  from  the  ocean,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  at  so  high 
an  altitude,  where  the  thermometer  sinks  to  32°,  Orchid-house 
treatment  would  not  suit  it.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  D.  gran- 
diflora with  my  friend  Mr.  Leech,  of  Clapham  Park,  and  have 
through  his  kindness  a  plant,  now  most  vigorous,  which  will 
throw  up  its  blooming-stem  shortly  ;  and  this  has  been  sub- 
jected simply  to  greenhouse  treatment,  with  this  addition— that 
it  has  stood  in  a  pan  of  water  ever  since  the  autumn,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  treated.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  give  it  too 
much  moisture  ;  and  1  would  advise  "Feank"  to  pot  his  into 
small  pots  in  peat  and  sand,  give  them  a  good  soaking,  and, 
when  the  signs  of  growth  manifest  themselves,  to  keep  them 
continually  wet  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Avoid  tha 
stove  by  all  means.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  by-and-by  whether 
he  has  succeeded,  and  whether  the  sorts  he  names  are  all  species, 
or  whether  some  are  not  varieties  of  D.  grandiflora.  He  may 
be  confident  that  the  only  treatment  that  suits  them  is  the  one 
detailed  above,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Leech  of  Clapham. — D.,  Deal. 

[We  believe  this  treatment  to  be  right ;  but  we  may  hear  ou 
the  subject  from  the  authority  who  furnished  us  with  the  answer 
in  our  last. — Eds.] 


THE   EOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S   FIRST 
SPRING   SHOW. 

The  opening  Show  for  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
and  for  the  early  period  of  the  year  the  display  of  flowering- 
plants  was  very  good  ;  whilst  the  beautiful  cut  Roses  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt, 
formed  of  themselves  a  most  attractive  feature.  The  objects 
exhibited  were  arranged  with  Mr.  Marnock's  usual  good  taste, 
on  turf  stages  in  one  of  the  large  tents,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  end  next  the  conserva- 
tory, was  excellent. 

Of  Hyacinths,  excellent  collections  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  each  furnished 
one  hundred  pots,  the  varieties  being  nearly  if  not  exactly  the 
same  as  those  shown  at  Kensington  on  the  18th  inst.  Early 
Tulips  were  likewise  shown  in  good  perfection  by  both  these 
gentlemen. 

Of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  good  collections  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Williams,  and  Bull. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  fine  plant  of  Rhododendron  jasmini- 
florum  ;  Princess  Bacciochi  Camellia,  a  very  handsome  plant ; 
Marauta  vittata ;  Eriostemon  densifolium ;  Uhamajrops  humilis ; 
and  Azalea  Carminata,  a  fine  pyramid  of  crimson  bloom. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson's  plants  consisted  of  Eriostemon  densi- 
folium, a  nice  bushy  plant ;  Boronia  pinnata  ;  Aphelexis  ma- 
crantha  purpurea;  a  handsome  plant  of  Pandarus  javanious 
variegatus  ;  and  large  and  fine  specimens  of  Dracaena  ferrea  and 
Maranta  variegata. 

Mr.  Bull  contributed  fine  specimens  of  Azalea  Triumphans, 
Cibotium  princeps,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  very  large  plants  of 
PanJanus  utilis  and  Chandler's  Elegans  Camellia,  also  Yucca 
aloi'olia  variegata. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  Vanda  euavis,  with  a  hand- 
some spike  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Cordyline 
indivisa.  Azalea  Empress  Eugenie,  and  fine  plants  of  Vanda 
iusiguis  and  Dendrobium  nobile. 
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Messri.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  were  likewise  the  exhibitors  of 
a  fine  collection  of  plants,  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  our 
columns  of  last  week. 

From  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  nighgate, 
came  Weigela  rosea,  now  well  known  as  one  of  our  best  flowering 
shrubs  both  for  in-door  and  out-door  work,  Coleus  Verschatfelti, 
handsomely  grown  and  some  5  feet  across,  Rhododendron 
Blandyanum,  Caladium  bieolor  splendens,  Aznlea  Fielderi,  and 
Maranta  zebrina.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwicli,  likewise 
sliowed  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

There  was  a  class  for  Coniferous  or  other  hardy  erergreens  in 
pots  ;  and  here  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  and  Bagshot,  stepped  in 
with  his  new  .Japanese  introductions,  among  which  were  the 
female  plain-leaved  Aucuba  ;  Rctinospora  pisifera  aurea,  with  its 
golden-tipped  foliage ;  Sciadopitys  verticiUata  and  its  yellow 
variegated  variety  ;  Osmanthus  ilioifolius  and  its  variety  aureus  ; 
Retinospora  obtusa  ;  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  and  the  variety  of  the 
same  with  white  variegations,  and  some  others  of  the  new 
acquisitions  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Fortune's  explorations. 

Camellias  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  who  had  hand- 
some plants  of  Valtevarcdo,  Alba  plena,  Alexina,  Marie  Morren, 
a  deep  rose,  and  Drysdali ;  whilst  the  fine  new  varieties.  Queen 
of  Beauties,  Bieolor  de  la  Jbeine,  and  Lavinia  Maggi,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish. 

Of  Roses  in  pots,  some  magnificently  flowered  plants,  which 
were  the  admiration  of  every  one,  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt.  They  consisted  of  Victor  Verdier,  Virginal, 
Madame  Julie  Daran,  Jules  Margottin,  Goubault,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Ehze  Sauvage,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Comtesse  de 
ChabriUaut,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition,  Louise 
Odier,  Paul  Ricaut  (the  only  one  to  which  exception  could  be 
taken),  and  I'Enfant  Trouvc,  a  beautiful  yellow  Tea. 

To  the  cut  Roses  we  have  already  alluded  as  affording  a  very 
attractive  feature  to  the  Show  ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  which  were  exhibited.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  nearly  all  the  leading  varieties  were  included  in  the 
collections,  and  that  the  (lowers  themselves  were,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Of  other  objects — Cyclamens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Howard, 
gardener  to  B.  Edgington,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  ;  Mr.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth ;  and  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Spring  Grove,  Hounslow ;  and  the  whole  of  the  pots  were  very 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  Pansies  came  from  Mr.  Bragg,  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  Watson,  Esq.  Chinese 
Primroses  from  Messrs.  Ciitbush  and  Mr.  Todman.  Cinerarias 
from  Mr.  Holland  and  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  who, 
among  others,  had  Princess  of  Wales,  which  seemed  a  promising 
sort,  white,  with  a  magenta  edge. 

Messrs.  P.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  had  several  handsome 
double  Chinese  Primulas,  seedling  Cinerarias,  their  new  double 
vvhite  Azalea  Flag  of  Truce,  and  other  plants,  previously  exhi- 
bited at  Kensington. 

In  the  class  for  new  and  rare  plants  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
was  a  principal  exhibitor.  Many  of  the  objects  which  were 
brought  forward  here  have,  however,  been  noticed  in  our  previous 
reports,  such  as  the  Yucca  quadricolor  and  Stokesii,  Pandanus 
elegantissimus,  Nephelaphyllum  cordatum,  &c.  He  had,  besides, 
two  bright  scarlet  Amaryllises  called  Conqueror  and  Fire 
King,  which  were  very  showy,  and  Bougainvillsea  spectabilis 
dowered  in  a  four-inch  pot,  the  bracts  being  small  but  well- 
coloured. 

Messrs.  Veiteh  had  Camellia  Giannina  Milli,  a  pretty  cupped 
white  variety;  Filippe  Parlalore,  carnation-striped  on  a  blush 
white  ground ;  and  Giardmo  SantareUi,  the  centre  petals  deep 
rose,  and  the  marginal  white ;  also  Dracffina  striata,  a  highly 
ornamental  foliage  plant,  especially  the  young  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  bright  pink;  and  Hoteia  japonica  with  very  ornamental 
spikes  ol  small  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co ,  had  the  lavender-flowered 
Hebeclinium  atro-rubens  ;  Tropa-olum  Ball  of  Fire,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  splendid  bright  scarlet ;  and  ]>racffina  cannaefoha 
with  immense  dark  green  leaves.  And  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting, 
among  other  things,  contributed  Funkia  univittata  and  Symphy- 
tum officiaale  with  the  leaves  deeply  margined  with  pale  yellow. 
Phalffinopsis  Schilleiiana  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  each  plant  having  a  handsome 
spike  of  bloom,  that  on  Mr.  Wiggins's  being  the  larger.  Messrs. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith  had  Camellia  Lavinia  Maggi,  Hermione, 
a  double  white  Azalea  with  here  and  there  a  carnation  streak  ; 
also  a  box  of  cut  Camellias. 


FLOWER-GAEDEN  ANNUALS. 

TuE  accompanying  list  of  annuals  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
approval  by  a  correspondent  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
and  we  append  the  remarks  of  a  good  authority  ;  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  the  opinion  of  others,  as  catalogues  of  annuals  have 
become  so  extended  of  late,  that  it  is  possible  many  useful  specie* 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  alike  of  our  correspondent  and  his 
adviser.  We,  however,  give  the  list  as  sent  us,  followed  by  the 
notes  that  have  been  prejiarcd  on  the  subject. 


Asters— Dwarf  Chrysanthcmum- 
floweted  and  Giant  Emperor. 

Attianasia  annua. 

Asters — Bouquet. 

Ageratum  mexicanura  nanum. 

AnaKallis,  mixed. 

Aiciotis  granditiora- 

Browallia,  mixed 

Brachycome  ibcridifoiium. 

Clarkia  pulcbella  tlore  pleno. 

CUrysantlieinum  Burtidgeanum. 

Calendula  cjtfitinalis  supeiba. 

Cenlaurea  f;ymnocarpa. 

Cenia  alba. 

Campanula  pentagonia. 

Cotula  aurea. 

Calandrinia  umbellata. 

Calliopsia  nigra  nana. 

Calendula  pluvialis. 

Dianthus  chinen^is  Ileddewisii. 

Erysimum  I'erofftikiiinum. 

Eucharidium  grandiflorum  album 

Feverfew,  double  white. 

Gilia  tricolor. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora. 

Grammanthes  gentianoidea. 

Gypsophila  rauralis. 

Ileliopbila  aiaboidea. 

iL^otoma  petrtpa  alba. 

Iberis  uuibellatn. 

Indian  Pink,  double  white. 

Iberis  grandiflora  alba. 

Kaultussia  amelloides. 

Larkspur,  tall  Stock-tlowered 
(blue). 

Leptosiphon,  new  French  hy- 
brids. 

Leptcsiphon  densiflorua  albus. 

Lobelia  speciosa. 


37.  Marigolds— African  and  French, 

tall  and  dwarf. 
.18.  Mimulus  cupreus, 
;J9.  Nolana  alba. 

40.  Oxyura. 

41.  Uxalis  tropaioluides. 

42.  Poppy— Frtnch,  mixed. 

43.  Phlox  Drumniundii,  mixed. 

44.  Rhodanthc  Manglesii. 

45.  Stock— White  wallflower-leaved, 

Ten-wtek,  German,  and  Dwarf 
Bouquet. 

46.  SalpigloBsifl,  mixed. 

47.  Schi/.anthus,  mixed. 

48.  Spraguea  umbellata. 

49.  Scliizopetalon  W'alkeri. 

50.  Silene  armeria  alba. 

51.  Sabbatia  L-ampestris. 

52.  Viscaria,  mixed. 

o3.  Zinnia  elegaus  flore  pleno. 

Ornamental  foliage, 

54.  Venus's  Navelwort. 

55.  Crimson  Orach. 

Scented  Annuals. 

56.  Mignonette. 

57.  Limnanthes  Douglasii. 

58.  Abronia  umbellata. 

59.  Ccdronella  mesicana. 

60.  Amblyolepis  setigera. 

61.  Nemesia  tloiibunda. 

62.  Centranthus  ruber. 

63.  Scabious,  dwarf  scarlet. 

64.  Amberboamoachata  and  odo  rata 

Everlastings. 

65.  Helichrysum  compositum  maxi- 

mum, mixed. 


[It  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  up  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
annuals  of  the  present  day,  and  give  a  decided  opinion  on  what 
is  really  good.  Many  who  grow  flowering-plants  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  grow  but  few  annuals.  The  mode  of  keeping  half- 
hardy  plants  through  the  winter  and  propagating  them  in  the 
spring  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  simplified,  and  is  now 
carried  to  so  much  greater  extent  than  it  was  years  ago  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  few  annuals  are  grown  on  what  is  called 
the  large  bedding-out  plan.  Nevertheless  annuals  have  their 
merits,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  I  am  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ;  but  as 
most  of  those  mentioned  above  are  well  known,  a  hasty  glance 
at  each  will  suffice.  Additions  thereto  will  be  treated  of  after- 
wards. 

Commencing,  therefore,  in  the  numerical  order  they  are  placed 
in,wemay8ay  that  Nos.  land  Saregood;  2,not  known;  4,  grows 
taller  and  flowers  later  than  the  same  kind  kept  through  the 
winter,  and  propagated  in  spring;  5,  middhng,  only  presents 
few  flowers  to  look  at  in  the  distance ;  6  is  said  to  be  good  ; 
7,  too  tender  in  ordinary  seasons  for  out-doors ;  8,  requires  a 
dry  soil ;  9  and  10,  both  good ;  11  and  18,  varieties  of  Mari- 
gold, than  which  nothing  looks  better  when  they  are  good ; 
12,  rather  coarse;  13,  not  remarkable;  14,  there  may  be  some 
other  Campanulas  added  as  well  as  the  one  given— Venus'a 
Looking-glass  belongs  to  this  genus ;  15,  not  known  ;  17, 19, 
20,  and  21,  all  good ;  as  likewise  are  22, 23,  and  24,  all  favourites ; 
25  is  said  to  be  good  ;  26,  not  remarkable  ;  27,  good ;  28,  if 
resembling  Isotoma  axillaris  it  is  good ;  29  and  31,  Candytuft, 
of  which  there  are  several  good  varieties ;  30,  also  affords  many 
useful  varieties  ;  32,  good  ;  and  33,  deservedly  so,  several  varie- 
ties deserving  attention  ;  St  and  35,  good  and  hardy  ;  36,  per- 
haps the  best  of  all  annuals,  though  not  an  annual  either ; 
37,  indispensable,  sow  several  varieties  ;  38,  requires  rather  moist 
ground  ;  39  and  40,  good  ;  41,  not  much  acquainted  with ; 
42,  good  for  shrubberies ;  43,  on  a  peaty  or  moist  soil  is  very 
fine,  but  useless  in  dry  places  ;  while 44  is  quite  at  home  there; 
45  needs  no  commendation  ;  46,  I  have  never  been  successful 
with  ;  47,  fine  ;  48,  said  to  be  good  ;  49,  do  not  know  the 
varietv ;  50,  said  to  be  good  ;  51,  too  tender  for  out-doors  ; 
52,  go'od  and  hardy ;  53,  good,  the  single  is,  perhaps,  better  than 
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the  double  ;  54  is  certainly  wrongly  placed  ;  while  55  is  inferior 
to  Perilla  nankinensis  ;  56  is  good  ;  57,  only  slightly  scented  ; 
58,  showy  p'ant;  59,  a  stranger ;  60,  said  to  be  good;  61,  not 
known ;  63,  not  much  scent ;  63,  more  remarkable  for  flower 
than  scent ;  64  are  related  to  Eschscboltzia. 

Although  the  above  list  comprises  as  many  names  as  most 
small  growers  would  care  to  have,  there  are,  nevertheless,  several 
other  good  annuals  from  which  a  selection  could  be  made  as 
useful  and  showy  as  that  described  above  ;  and  if  we  except  the 
Asters,  Stocks,  and  French  and  African  Marigolds,  there  are  four 
others  omitted  in  tlie  list  that  I  would  place  before  any  that  are 
in  it.  These  are  Saponaria  calabrica,  CoUinsia  bicolor,  Nenio- 
phila  insignis,  and  Portulaca.  These  seem  to  me  so  indispensable 
where  annuals  are  grown,  that  I  am  surprised  at  their  omission. 
Tastes,  however,  diifer,  and  some  one  else  may  suggest  others 
which  may  be  thought  still  more  deserving  ;  but  as  my  list  is  not 
yet  complete,  I  may  say,  that  in  addition  to  those  of  which  the 
names  are  already  given,  the  blue  Convolvulus  is  worthy  a  place. 
Senecio  eletjans  and  some  of  the  Lupins  are  also  pretty  ;  and 
Delphinium  chiiiense  as  well  as  others  is  good.  The  double 
Sunflower,  Helianthus,  is  also  an  excellent  adjunct  in  the  back- 
ground ;  while  Virginian  Stock,  Scarlet  Valerian,  Bartonia  aurea, 
and  some  of  the  (Enotheras  and  Godetias,  are  all  useful  in  their 
way.  The  dwarf  and  pretty  Clintonia  pulchella  is  also  an 
acquisition,  not  less  so  being  Linum  kermesinum  and  others.  Tbe 
old  Esclischoltzia  crocea  and  others  i.re  rather  coarse,  but  some 
admire  them  ;  and  a  bed  of  seedling  Petunias  lasts  through  the 
season  well.  Venidium  calendulaceum  is  also  good  j  and,  perhaps, 
the  prettiest  of  all  blue  is  a  bed  of  Salvia  patens;  while  Lotus 
jacobaeus  and  Mariynia  fragrans  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Trachelium  coeruleum  is  also  deserving  of  a  place  everywhere. 
I  believe  some  of  the  Aquilegias  are  good,  but  I  have  never  been 
successful  with  them.  Many  other  plants,  however,  might  be 
added,  but  I  leave  the  further  extension  of  this  list  to  other 
bands  ;  I  will  however,  mention  a  few  having  remarkable  foliage 
which  our  correspondent  has  wisely  placed  in  a  class  by  them- 
lelveg. 

In  the  first  place  stands  Perilla  nankinensis,  a  plant  much 
better  than  Purple  Orach.  Equal  with  this,  but  not  so  extensively 
grown  is,  I  believe,  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber;  while  in 
a  like  strain,  though  beautiful-flowering  plants  too,  are  Love- 
lies-bleeding  and  Prince's  Feather,  All  these  have  a  bronze- 
coloured  foliage.  In  direct  contrast  with  them  is  Salvia  argentea, 
a  white-leaved  plant,  woolly,  and  conspicuous.  In  the  large- 
leaved  class  are  some  of  the  genus  Ricinus  or  Castor  Oil  Plants. 
Marvel  of  Peru  is  also  a  singular-growing  object,  though  not 
more  pretty  and  graceful  than  Canna  indica,  or  some  of  its 
kindred  species.  In  a  smaller  way  are  some  pretty  Grasses,  as 
Stipa  pennata.  The  Ice  Plant  is  also  singular ;  as  likewise  is 
Tobacco,  and  the  berry-bearing  Phytolacca  decandra,  which, 
however,  is  very  tall,  though  not  more  so  than  Heracleum 
giganteum  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  either  of  them  excels  ft 
plant  of  the  comnjon  Hemp  for  beauty  of  foliage.  This  list, 
however,  may  be  extended  so  far  as  to  become,  perhaps,  as 
numerous  as  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  three  classes  given  by  our  correspondent,  he 
might  have  added  a  fourth  for  creepers,  which  would  have  been 
as  interesting  as  any.  Cobcea  ecandens,  Maurandya  Barclay- 
ana,  Eicremocarpus  scaber,  Tropteolum  peregrinum,  and  some 
others  are  all  useful ;  while  Sweet  Peas  and  some  of  the  Tropa^o- 
lums  are  also  indispensable — in  fact,  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Tro- 
pteolum ought  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  flowering- 
annuals,  which  I  find  I  have  omitted.  But  it  is  a  most  diSicult 
task  to  limit  the  number  of  species  of  annuals  which  difl'erent 
individuals  might  recommend;  and  supposing  a  person  restricted 
the  list  to  twenty,  might  I  ask  what  would  these  be,  omitting 
Stocks  and  Asters,  which  are  every  one's  favourites  ?  It  is 
questionable  if  auj  thing  like  imanimity  would  exist  amongst  the 
first  ten  persons  that  might  be  asked  the  question  :  neverthe- 
less, the  question  is  one  well  worth  asking,  as  I  confess  my 
knowledge  is  far  from  being  perfect  in  this  matter.] 


injury  done  to  this  engine  which  a  tinman  could  not  remedy 
I  was  told  that  a  Frenchman,  too  poor  to  take  out  a  patent, 
was  the  maker. — E.  H. 


GAEDEN  ENGINE. 

About  this  time  lust  year  I  purchased  from  Mr.  G.  Heaven, 
High  Street,  Birmingham,  a  garden  engine,  price  9s.  It 
throws  a  continuous  stream  to  a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  is 
now,  after  twelve  months  hard  work,  as  good  as  ever.  The 
workmanship  is  rough,   but   there    is   not    likely   to   be  any 


MESSES.   CUTBUSH'S  EXHIBITION 

OF     HYACINTHS     AND     OTHER     SPRING    FLOWERS. 

Cockney  though  I  am,  and  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  'Ighgate  'ill  had  until  last  week  been  a  terra  incognita  to 
me.  I  liad  never  toiled  up  what  to  Londoners  is,  I  dare  say, 
quite  a  Snowdon  or  Grassfel — had  never  admired  the  wondrous 
wit  at  which  I  suppose  successive  generations  of  citizens  have 
laughed  as  they  sat  on  those  seats,  where  admonitions  to  take 
care  of  defacing  them  are  graven  with  such  laconic  wit,  that  a 
man  must  be  indeed  bent  on  mischief  who  could  do  so ;  and 
even  now  I  had  not  attempted  the  feat,  had  not  frequent  find 
pressing  invitations  from  Mr,  James  Cutbush  and  my  own  love 
lor  the  Hyacinth  tempted  me  to  do  so.  And  although  a  corre- 
spondent has  given  his  ideas  on  the  subject  already,  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  my  impressions  ot  this  Exhi- 
bition, so  well  worth  the  visit  as  it  was  to  all  who  have  a  real 
love  of  flowers. 

As  Hyacinth-growers  this  firm  has  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  for  many  years;  and  although  I  am  not  going  to  "reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,"  I  may  say  that  these  impor- 
tations of  bulbs  from  the  first  growers  in  Holland  have  during 
the  past  ten  years  increased  twelvefold,  so  much  more  widely 
spread  is  the  taste  for  floriculture,  the  stimulus  to  bulb-growing 
having  been  in  no  slight  degree  augmented  by  this  very 
Exhibition  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  I  was  quite  assured 
of  a  kindly  reception  from  Mr.  Cutbush,  and  am  indebted 
to  him  for  a  very  pleasant  morning  spent  amongst  his  spring 
flowers. 

The  greenhouse  in  which  the  display  takes  place  abuts  on  the 
residence,  and  skirts  it  at  two  sides.  As  arranged  for  the  Exhi- 
bition it  is  filled  up  with  a  stage,  the  back  reaching  up  the 
back  wall  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  and  with  a  broad  shelf 
running  round  the  froat.  The  arrangement  displayed  consi- 
derable taste,  and  gave  a  very  pleasant  and  bright  appearance 
to  the  house.  On  the  lowest  shelf  there  was  a  row  of  double 
Primroses,  yellow  and  lilac  alternating.  Above  them  was  a  row 
of  the  dwarf  miniature  Eose  in  nice  bloom.  Above  that  again 
a  row  of  Primulas  and  Mignonettes,  the  Cyclamen  on  one  side 
of  the  house  taking  the  place  of  the  Primula.  Above  that 
again  a  row  of  Tulips  in  pots,  then  a  row  of  Cytisus  and 
Deutzia  scabra  alternately ;  while  the  shelves  above  these  were 
crowded  with  a  gay  mixture  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Dielytra, 
Kalmias,  Epacris,  Cinerarias,  Narcissus,  and  other  spring 
flowers — pots,  stages,  and  all  being  hidden  by  the  profusion  of 
bloom  and  quantity  of  foliage.  On  the  front  shelf  the 
Hyacinths  were  arranged,  all  being  placed  in  24-pots,  and  then 
covered  with  green  moss  gathered  in  Epping  Forest.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  preference  to  that  formerly  used  of 
plunging  the  pots  in  moss,  which  was  found  to  be  too  heating 
for  the  plants. 

I  have  been  anticipated  in  the  lists  I  had  taken  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  varieties  ;  and  I  hardly  think 
it  is  worth  while  again  filling  up  space  with  a  mere  list  of 
names,  for  there  can  be  but  very  little  diSerence  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  Hyacinth  and  what  flowers  come 
up  most  closely  to  the  required  standard.  Many  of  the  new 
varieties — and  we  must  recollect  that  it  will  be  years  before  these 
come  down  to  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals — cost  two  guineas, 
which  is  a  large  sum  for  a  plant ;  but  for  a  plant  that  only  gives 
a  good  bloom  once,  and  then  must  be  consigned  to  the  border, 
it  is  very  high.  And  when  we  talk  of  improvement  and  the 
probability  of  something  novel  making  its  appearance,  we  must 
recollect  that  if  a  seedling  be  raised  this  year  it  will  not  come 
into  general  sale  for  nearly  twenty  years  !  hence  we  older  ones 
must  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have,  leaving  to  our 
juniors  to  look  out  for  Hyacinths  twice  as  large  as  anything  we 
have  now,  and  of  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  shades  of 
colour.  Mr,  Cutbush  informed  me  that  of  the  beds  of  seedlings 
which  he  saw  in  Holland,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of 
that  lilac  shade  of  which  Haydn  and  Unique  may  be  considered 
as  types — a  colour  more  interesting  to  foreigners  than  to  us, 
with  whom  I  do  not  think  it  finds  much  favour. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Cutbush's  experience  with  the  Hyacinth  is 
the  same  as  that  of  florists  with  every  other  flower,  that  there 
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are  some  seasons  in  which  some  kinds  are  especially  good  and 
others  inferior — facts  which  are  difllcult  to  account  for,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  true.  lie  had  told  me  that  the  bulbs 
were  not  so  good  this  year  as  usual ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  saw  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  colleution  of  Amaryllids  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cutbueh  at  the 
Show  at  South  Kensington  on  the  18th  were  likewise  in  bloom, 
and  finer  bulbs  I  never  saw  ;  but  the  sorts  generally  wanted 
that  breadth  of  petal  which  wo  consider  necessary  to  form  a 
first-rate  flower,  such  as  Mr.  Williams's  Amaryllis  Unique. 
The  treatment  to  which  the  bulbs  had  been  subjected  must  have 
suited  them  vciy  well,  for  they  were  of  veiy  Urge  size  and  in 
full  vigour  of  growth. 

In  the  other  departments  of  gardening  Mr.  Cuthush  is  making 
also  great  advances.  The  prevailing  taste  for  Koses  has  induced 
him  to  erect  a  span-roofed  hoase  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
them  and  Vines.  The  stock  looked  uncommonly  well,  and  con- 
tained all  the  best  varieties  of  Roses.  One  is  often  tempted  to 
ask  what  becomes  of  all  the  Grape  Vines.  At  every  nursery 
one  sees  that  they  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  all  speak 
of  them  as  selling  well.  Roses  one  can  understand,  but  Vines 
are  a  different  thing ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  very  few  are 
left  of  the  older  plants,  and  that  the  new  ones  have  taken  their 
place.  Bedding  plants  were  also  cultivated,  and  the  usual 
assortment  of  nursery  stock.  I  also  noticed  the,  to  me,  inter- 
esting sight  of  a  small  beginning  of  a  collection  of  Auriculas, 
grown  not  for  sale,  but  as  a  little  hobby  of  Mr.  Cutbush. — 
D.,  Deal. 


VENTILATING  &  WARMING  HOETICULTUEAL 
STEUCTUKES. 

The  articles  upon  this  subject  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
your  Journal,  are  as  highly  instructive  to  the  general  reader  as 
interesting  to  those  whose  knowledge  enables  them  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  aiiration  by  the  power  of  heat. 

Having  had  much  experience,  and  devoted  much  time  to  ex- 
periments in  heating  and  ventilaiing,  and  having  tried  most  of 
the  systems  for  heating  in  general  use  for  mansions,  cottages,  and 
horticultural  structures,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
the  prevailing  error  is  warming  too  much  and  ventilating  too 
little.  The  great  secret  lies  in  combining  the  heating  apparatus 
with  a  thorough  ventilating  system,  and  supjilying  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air,  ever  changing  and  circulating  through  the 
building  at  a  proper  temperature,  without  at  the  same  time 
wasting  in  the  chimney-flue  more  heat  than  is  wanted  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  and  make  the  fuel  combustible. 

We  can  arrange  a  most  economical  and  most  useful  heating 
apparatus  for  large  establishments,  by  combining  hot-water 
pipes  with  the  Polmaise,  or  air-chambers  having  ventilating 
openings  to  regulate  the  quantity  according  to  the  change  and 
perpetual  alteration  of  temperature  in  the  external  air. 

The  public  generally  consider  many  of  the  newly-invented  air- 
warming  stoves,  Polmaise  and  Arnott's,  etc.,  to  be  failures.  The 
principal  caase  why  is,  because  the  warm-air-chambers  are  too 
small  to  supply  the  proper  quantity  of  air  required  to  keep  up 
the  temperature,  without  overheating  and  destroying  its  life- 
sustaining  properties.  If  we  allow  the  air  to  take  up  the  heat  as 
fast  as  the  fire  gives  it  out,  then  the  warm  supply  of  atmosphere 
will  not  be  burnt.  It  is  through  confining  it  too  long  in  a  small 
hot  chamber  that  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  its  properties  de- 
stroyed. When  the  space  required  to  be  warmed  is  rightly 
apportioned  to  the  apparatus  employed,  the  air  absorbs  the  heat 
as  fast  as  it  is  generated  without  destroying  the  atmosphere.  If 
we  understand  this  rule  wc  can  use  any  system  of  heating  for 
ventilation.  Every  living  thing  requires  fresh  air,  plants  as  well 
as  animals.  Nature  has  provided  sufficient  for  us  all,  and  supphes 
it  abundantly  to  the  doors  of  the  mansion,  cottage,  or  other 
erection ;  but  with  doors  and  windows  we  try  i  o  keep  it  out, 
because  the  air  in  our  climate  is  cold  and  dam  ,i,  and,  rather 
than  admit  it  in  that  state,  we  try  to  live  as  loLg  as  we  can  in 
impure  air,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  in  our  dwellings.  To  make 
air  life-sustaining  and  healthy,  depends  upon  oiu'selves.  Cold 
or  warm  air  has  the  property  of  supporting  life,  if  it  be  good  ; 
but  bad  air  destroys  life.  Air  in  circulation  promotes  health ; 
but  in  a  state  of  stagnation  breeds  disease. 

The  exhibitions  of  plants,  from  time  to  time,  prove  that  when 
care  is  taken  by  the  cultivator  in  this  country  he  can  imitate 
the  temperature  of  our  climate,  and  show  clearly  that  heat  properly 


combined  with  air  produces  exotic  plants  equiil  to  those  of  their 
own  native  homes,  which  are  warmed  by  the  sun.  To  be  uniform 
in  su 'cess  will  depend  upon  our  power  of  assimilating  an  artificial 
atmosphere  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  nurslings  in  our  con- 
servatories. 

This  is  a  question  that  now  requires  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  system  of  ven- 
tilation, unless  combined  with  heating,  can  in  tins  country 
provide  what  is  wanted — that  is,  the  knoviledge  how  to  make 
a  comfortable  and  liealtliy  artiflciul  clime  in  our  dweUing?.  A 
nobleman  some  years  back,  on  observing  my  process  of  heating 
conservatories,  addressed  me  thus — "  I  want  you  to  make  the 
climate  of  Italy  in  my  own  house.  I  cannot  go  to  that  country, 
but  I  desire  its  genial  atmosphere."  I  carried  out  this  order, 
not  by  shutting  the  air  out,  because  had  I  done  so  we  should 
have  had  no  substitute  for  its  healthful  motion.  Heat  we  could 
have,  it  is  true ;  but  heat  is  not  air,  and  if  we  stop  out  the  air 
we  have  nothing  to  warm.  It  was  then  and  there  I  first  adopted 
my  plan. 

We  meet  with  people  daily  who  are  fitting-up  heating 
apparatus,  but  who  arc  not  ventilating,  without  the  slightest 
idea  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  met  a  gentleman  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  1862,  who,  like  myself,  was  studying  what 
was  exhibited  there  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  way  of  warming 
and  ventilating.  He  told  me  he  had  been  employed  upon 
nothing  but  heating  buildings  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  had 
fitted  up  3000  apparatuses,  but  never  combined  ventilation 
therewith,  only  because  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  could 
heat  a  building  to  any  degree  of  temperature  required ;  he 
wanted  ventilation,  but  could  not  see  anything  in  London  worth 
coming  from  Leeds  to  examine.  This  statement  was  confirmed 
after  the  dosing  of  that  Exhibition  ;  for  if  we  refer  to  the  Jurors' 
Report  of  Class  X.,  Section  B.,  Sanatory  Improve^  ents  and  Con- 
structions in  the  International  Exhibition,  1863,  they  say — 

"  As  a  general  result  it  ilocs  not  appear  lliat  the  active  thought  stirring 
amoHK  men  is  in  sanatory  contrivances  very  great.  Ttie  amount  of  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  still  deficient,  and  all  progress  must  be  slow  until  the 
nation  is  brought  up  a  little  farther.  Thercf  is,  in  tact,  a  desire  lor  change, 
in  some  instances  to  the  wor.se,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  past  we  have  left 
behind.  New  ideas  of  a  purely  sanatory  iiind  we  have  absolutely  none 
before  us.  Although  since  18.31  the  subject  has  grown  widely,  we  Icnow 
more  of  the  condition  of  the  air,  more  of  the  necessity  of  ventilition,  and 
more  of  its  difficulty  ;  but  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  Exhibition.  Thus  far  we  see  a  defect  in  it ;  the  whole  circle  of  human 
invention  has  not  been  exposed  to  view,  and  room  is  made  for  improvement 
in  a  future  exhibition.  Although  we  have  not  shown  all  that  has  been  done, 
we  must  not  forget  that  much  is  still  undone.  We  have  not  learned  the  beat 
mode  of  ventilating;  we  cannot  warm  and  ventilate  a  sm  ill  room  so  as  to 
make  it  healthy  and  comfortable.  The  response  in  the  Exhibitinn  has  not 
been  so  great  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  led  us  naturally  to  expect. 

"  The  great  demand  in  tliis  country  is  for  warmth  and  dryness.  Give  these, 
and  we  are  ready  to  ventilate  sufficiently  ;  deny  these,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion instinctively  prelers  bad  air  to  cold-giving  air  :  therefore  if  we  veniiiatc 
sufficiently,  we  must  warm." 

There  cannot  be  any  question  about  there  being  room  left  for 
improvement,  and  for  producing  a  better  system  of  ventilating, 
combined  with  warmth,  if  we  intend  to  cunvert  the  natural 
atmosphere  into  an  artificial  and  healthy  climate  in-doors. 
Persons  in  the  habit  of  attending  horticultural  exhibitions  have 
frequently  the  opportunity  of  seeing  prizes  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  obtained  by  cultivators  having  no  better  systems  of 
warming  than  the  smoke-flue  ;  but  good  gardeners  understand 
how  to  assist  Nature  without  doing  her  violence,  and  avoid 
going  too  fast  with  heat  without  plenty  of  air.  Nevertheless, 
experience  in  horticulture  convinces  me  that  more  information 
upon  this  point  might  be  obtained  if  our  horticulturists  would 
set  about  ventilating  and  warming  buildings  to  feed  the  plants, 
by  supplying  air  as  they  have  set  about  oilier  departments  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  as,  for  instance,  in  manuring,  or  in 
thorough  drainage. 

To  be  further  useful,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
poor,  I  have  fitted-up  a  room  to  show  how  the  common  house 
stove  can  be  converted  into  a  fuel-saving,  smoke-consuming, 
heating-and-ventilating  apparatus,  without  costing  more  in  the 
first  constructionof  the  building,  but  effecting  a  vast  saving  of  fuel. 
Since  I  have  shown  this  system  to  my  friends,  several  have 
adopted  it  with  much  satisfaction.  I  have  had  an  apparatus  made 
for  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Bearwood,  for  a  national  school  he  has 
just  built  at  Sandhurst,  near  Wokingham,  at  his  own  expense. 
This  plan  can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  at  my  residence  upon 
application. 

What  is  wanted  just  now  is  the  combination  of  practically- 
informed  men  to  co-operate,  to  give  publicly  an  account  of 
what  may  be  done ;  and  this   is  most  essential  if  we  are  to 
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put  in  a  better  appearance  at  any  future  exhibition.  The 
Eortioultural  Society  having  appointed  an  implement  com- 
mittee to  report  upon  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  I 
hope  they  will  find  out  something  new  and  more  useful.  I 
hope  that  this  subject  wiU  before  long  be  considered  of  such 
importance,  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons  to  make  an  instructive  and  interesting  Society,  to 
be  called  "  The  London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Associates' 
Society." — Joseph  Nbwton,  30,  Eastbourne  Terrace,  St/de 
Fork. 

APRICOTS  FAR   NORTH. 

A  CIEOUMSTANCE  to  whicli  I  shall  afterwards  allude  has  im- 
pressed strongly  on  my  mind,  that  the  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  cultivating  the  Moorpark  Apricot  (at  least  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom),  is  by  flued  walls,  or  some  analagous 
method  of  imparting  beat  without  covering.  In  such  gloomy, 
cold  seasons  as  1862,  the  tree  is  not  able  either  to  ripen  the 


fruit  or  to  form  flower-buds  for  the  following  crop  without 
some  such  help  ;  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  the  Apricot  trees  are  this  spring  almost 
destitute  of  blossom. 

The  wall  of  my  kitchen  containing  the  chimney,  which,  of 
course,  is  in  constant  use,  is  one  of  the  boundaries  of  my  pro- 
perty in  this  small  town  ;  and  my  neighbour,  whose  back  court 
immediately  adjoins,  has  availed  himself  of  a  right  to  nail  his 
trees  on  my  wall.  He  has  just  informed  me  that  on  an  Apricot 
tree  planted  on  that  part  of  it  behind  ray  kitchen  fire  he  has  a 
most  abundant  crop,  beautifully  set,  while  on  another  tree  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  same  aspect  (west)  there  are  very  few 
blossoms.  It  occurs  to  me,  that  what  the  Apricot  wants  is  heat 
sufficient  to  ripen  the  wood,  stimulate  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds,  and  ward  off  spring  frosts.  The  same  agency  when  the 
summer  is  backward,  will  promote  and  insure  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  It  would  appear,  I  think,  that  the  tree  is  rather  im- 
patient of  glass  and  close  covering. — J.  F.,  Haddington. 


SMALL  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
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Foe  this  year  I  think  of  having  No.  8,  Purple  King  Verbena  ; 
Nos.  4,  5,  11,  12,  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  7,  9,  plain-leaved  Scarlet 
Geranium  ;  2,  14,  Flower  of  the  Day,  mixed  with  Perilla  or 
Veitch's  Amaranthus  melancholicus ;  "l,  3,13, 15,  Flower  of  the 
Day,  mixed  with  blue  Lobelia  ;  6, 10,  Koniga  maritima,  mixed 
with  blue  Lobelia. 

The  above  plan  is  only  one-half  of  the  garden.  A  walk 
S  feet  wide,  edged  with  5  feet  of  grass,  divides  the  two  beds 
Ko.  10,  so  that  there  is  a  corresponding  arrangement  on  each 
Bide  of  the  walk.— P.  M.  P. 

[Your  plan  of  planting  will  answer  very  well,  and  those  beds 
of  one  colour  we  think  you  will  like  best.  In  another  season 
you  will  gain  variety  by  edging  the  beds.  Your  present  principle 
of  planting  is  centering,  balancing,  and  a  little  cross-planting,  and 
its  simpUcity  will  be  its  chief  cliarm.  The  centre  bed  is  of  Purple 
Eng  Verbena,  and  the  eight  beds  round  it  are  four  of  yellow 
Calceolarias,  and  two  of  the  larger  in  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and 
two  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  mixed  with  Perilla  or  Amaranthus 
melanchoUcus.  We  did  not  find  this  Amaranth  succeed  well 
with  us,  and  the  Perilla  will  be  too  strong  unless  stopped  very 
early,  and  so  kept  down  that  tlie  little  twigs  shall  mingle  with 
the  Flower  of  the  Djy.  So  used,  the  purple  Spinach  will  also 
do  well,  and  it  makes  with  the  Flower  of  the  Day  a  nice  soft 
bed  to  the  eye. 


Your  four  corner  beds,  1,  3,  13,  15,  you  propose  to  be  mixed 
beds  of  Flower  of  the  Day  and  blue  Lobelia.  We  should  have 
preferred  something  else  variegated— as  Manglesii  Geranium,  as 
your  Flower  of  the  Day  will  run  in  lines— as  1,  2,  3,  and  13, 
14,  15.  The  Lobelia  speciosa  or  L.  erinus  will  be  too  low 
for  mixing  with  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  unless  the  plants  of  the 
latter  are  small.  If  you  retain  Flower  of  the  Day  tor  these  four 
beds,  we  would  not  mix  but  give  a  nice  edging  of  Lobelia 
speciosa,  with  an  outside  single  row  of  Cerastium  next  the  grass. 
Something  of  the  same  objection  appears  to  the  two  ends  of 
your  figure  3,  10,  15,  1,  6,  13,  as  the  prevalent  character  would 
be  white  and  blue. 

We  are  doubtful  if  punching-out,  as  it  were,  6  and  10  adds 
to  the  completeness  of  your  figure.  At  any  rate,  if  using  6  and 
10,  we  would  not  employ  variegated  Alyssum  and  blue  Lobelia, 
when  their  neighbours  3,  15,  and  1,  13,  were  Flower  of  the  Day 
and  Lobelia.  If  we  retained  the  Alyssum  and  wished  to  mix, 
we  would  use  the  soft  lilac  of  Verbena  pulchella,  or  Verbena 
Charlwoodii.  In  either  case  the  Verbena  and  Alyssum  would 
be  matched  for  strength.  Kos.  6  and  10  would  also  do  well  if 
filled  with  crimson  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  with  an  edging  of 
Golden  Chain.  One  charm  of  your  little  garden  will  consist  in 
the  good  space  you  give  between  the  beds.] 
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BRIDES    MACULOSDM,  vab.   SCHECEDEEI. 


Description. — An  epiphytal  herb  with  broadly  strap-shaped, 
obttle,  and  deeply  emarginate  oblique  leaves,  and  u  pendent, 
open,  many-flowered  panicle.  Flowers  very  delicate,  tlie  sepals  and 
lateral  petals  almost  alike,  obovate  and  obtuse,  sj>reading,  white 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  spotted  with 
lilac  rose.  Labellum  consisting 
of  a  pouch-like  base,  prolonged 
downwards  into  a  slender  arched 
spur,  bordered  above  by  a  small 
tooth  on  each  side,  between  which 
is  a  bifid  tubercle ;  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  is,  at  first,  tud- 
denly  expanded,  then  eoutracting 
from  an  angle  on  each  side  to  a 
somewhat  obtuse  point,  forming, 
thus,  a  narrow  triangular-rhom- 
boid limb,  with  the  sides  deflexed  ; 
the  middle  lobe  pale  lilac  marked 
with  rose,  deepest  at  the  base ; 
the  spur  gradually  shaded  into 
bright  yellowish-green. 

llistory,^'c. — This  plant  seems 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
.Xrides  maculosum,  from  which 
it  can  hardly  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct, altlioiigh  in  the  shape  of 
the  lateral  teeth  of  the  lip,  and 
in  the  bifid  tubercle  brtween  them, 
it  appears  to  difler  slightly.  Con- 
sidering the  much  greater  dilTor- 
ence  between  the  other  species,  we 
prefer  to  regard  this  as  a  variety. 
— A.  H. 

For  an  opportunity  of  figuring 
this  very  beautiful  plant  we  are 
indebted  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq., 
of  Stratford  Green,  Essex,  in 
whose  unique  collection  ol  Orchids 
it  has  blossomed  several  times, 
and  by  whom  the  following 
particulars  are  supplied  :  —  "I 
purchased    it    at     Mr.  Stevens's 

sale,  Covent  Garden,  being  part  of  a  small  importation  from  the 
hills  near  Bombay.  My  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  its  very 
distinct  habit,  and  the  remains  of  a  ilower-spike  from  every  leaf. 
We  have  tlowered  it  now  for  three  years,  and  each  year  finer  than 
the  preceding,  and  should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  attain  its 


native  flowering  habit,  I  need  not  eay  what  a  magnificeul  thing  it 
will  be.  It  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  yl'lrides  cri.«pum  and 
maculosum,  and  on  that  account  I  value  it  the  more,  us  1  do  not 
think  it  is  so  likely  to  be  introduced  again." 

Culture. — The  following  is  the 
treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Goode  :  —  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  lovely  genus,  to  grow  them 
to  perfection,  require  to  be  placed, 
in  the  growing  season,  in  the 
warmest  and  most  humid  part  of 
the  Orchid-house ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  moisture  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  to  be  liberally 
syringed  daily  with  tepid  soft 
water.  When,  however,  the  plants 
are  first  imported,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  both  root, 
branch,  and  foliage,  for  until  they 
are  cleared  of  all  kinds  of  filth 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
grow  them  to  anything  like  per- 
fection. Rustic  baskets,  or  pots 
with  perforated  sides,  are  the  most 
suitable  to  grow  them  in,  and  the 
compost  used  should  bo  very 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss, 
liberally  intermixed  with  charcoal 
in  large  and  small  pieces ;  press 
the  compost  close  together,  and  to 
make  sure  that  tlie  plants  are  firm 
in  the  pots,  use  a  few  pegs  to 
hold  the  soil  together.  Suspend 
the  pot  or  basket  close  to  the 
glass,  and  take  care  to  keep  a 
mild  atmosphere  at  all  times,  and 
the  plants  when  once  established 
will  then  grow  with  great  free- 
dom. Water  liberally,  and  shade 
in  very  sunny  weatlier,  and 
take  care  that  the  plants  are  not 
broiled  by  a  too  free  admission 
of  air  in  immediate  contact  witli  them.  When  the  growth 
is  completed,  and  more  especially  after  they  begin  to  show 
bloom,  they  may  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  but  they  must 
not  at  any  time  be  subjected  to  a  low  temperature. — (A.  in 
Gardener' s  Magazine  ofBo'ani/.) 


EDINBUEGH    HOETICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 


This  Society  held  its  first  Exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  for 
the  present  year  on  Marcli  tlie  18th,  in  the  Music  Hall,  George 
Street.  The  striking  contrast  with  regard  to  the  weather  which 
marked  the  present  occasion,  as  compared  with  that  which 
occurred  at  the  first  Exhibition  last  year,  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  fickleness  of  our  climate.  Last  year  it  was  a  day  of  cold 
drizzling  sleet  and  rain  ;  on  this  occasion,  although  ushered  in 
with  a  pinch  of  frost,  the  day  was  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
could  wish  for  in  March — a  day  of  calm  and  sunshine.  On  such 
conditions  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  a  flower  show, 
both  in  a  financial  point  of  view  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  public 
in  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  instruction  afforded  by  the 
inspection  of  so  many  ol  Katuro's  gems,  and  the  intelligent  skill 
which  such  meetings  bring  together.  The  collections  of  plants, 
and  particularly  Hyacinths,  though  less  numerous  than  on  some 
former  occasions,  particularly  that  of  last  year,  were  abundantly 
numerous  and  firi-t-rate  in  quality,  and  afforded  a  most  enjoyable 
feast  of  floral  beauty  to  the  perfect  crush  of  the  elite  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  environs  which  thronged  the  hall  both  afternoon  and 
evening. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  in  detail  the  objects  which  were 
exhibited,  wo  cannot  refrain  Irom  expressing  great  regret  that 
several  of  tlie  leading  nursery  firms  did  not  contribute  a  single 
object  on  this  occasion.  This,  of  course,  told  to  some  extent  on 
the  general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition,  although  the  more  than 
usual  excellence  and  number  of  objects  contributed  by  private 
growere,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Edinburgh  firms,  fortunately 


served  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  those  whose  interest  we 
would  suppose  it  was  to  contribute  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  nothing  from  the  gigantic  concern  of  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  of 
Golden  Acres,  nothing  from  the  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  next 
to  nothing  from  Mr.  Methven,  of  Leith  Walk.  Surely  this  is 
not  to  be  their  rule  on  future  occasions,  as  none  we  conceive 
have  more  inducement  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
horticultural  society,  nor  more  interest  in  fostering  and  lanning 
the  love  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Nothing  but  emulation  and  the 
exciting  influence  of  competition  could  have  brought  gardening 
to  its  high  state  of  perfection  :  withdraw  this  influence,  and  we 
would  venture  to  predict  a  speedy  flagging  of  the  pace  of  im- 
provement. Nor  is  this  principle  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
science  of  culture ;  it  is  ahke  applicable  to  the  existence,  health, 
and  vigorous  action  of  societies.  Let  us  hope  that  these  great 
nursery  establishments  will  in  future  see  matters  to  be  as  we 
have  indicated,  and  that  our  next  Show  at  the  same  place  will  be 
favoured  with  their  aid  to  a  hberal  extent. 

Messrs.  Carstairs  &  Sons  contributed  a  unique  collection  of 
flowering-plants  such  as  they  grow  for  sale,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  a  table  which  stretched  entirely  across  one  end  of  the 
large  hall.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  forced  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
Cytiflus,  Camellias,  Lily  of  the  VaUey  (exceedingly  well  grown). 
Fairy  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Kalmiae,  a  large  number  of  well-grown 
Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbous  plants,  somo  half-dozen  very 
chastely  got-up  bridal  and  hand  bouquets.  Altogether  this  was 
a  most  creditable  collection,  and  bad  a  fine  effect  at  the  end  of 
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the  hall,  and  well  deaeived  the  special  award  which  it  received 
from  the  Judges. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  also  had  a  very  handsome 
table  of  plants,  among  which  were  conspicuous  the  beautiful 
Caladium  Lowii,  evidently  the  best  of  its  class,  Ferns,  Lycopods, 
Hyaciutlie,  Begonias,  Marantas,  some  large  pyramids  of  Azaleas 
(one  of  them  that  most  beautiful  white  variety,  Mary),  and 
Dracffinas,  Cinerarias,  and  two  specimens  in  a  pot  of  the  lovely 
and  most  useful  decorative  plant  Centaurea  ragusina.  To  this 
collection  a  special  award  wis  also  given. 

Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Eraser  also  received  a  special  award 
for  a  collection  of  beautiful  Amaryllids,  among  which  ne  noticed 
Linnsei,  Vittata  major,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Aekermanii, 
Solandraiflora.  The  Amaryllis  is  a  plant  well  worth  far  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  as  a  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing bulb. 

Mr.  C.  Alexander,  of  Larkfield  Nurseries,  contributed  a  table 
of  beautiful  Ferns  in  excellent  condition  for  March.  Mr.  Methveu 
had  two  large  plants  of  Dicksonia  antartica,  or  tree  Fern,  which 
had  an  imposing  effect — standing  prominently  above  the  other 
plants.  We  hope  next  season  he  will  contribute  some  of  the 
splendid  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  for  which  his  esiablish- 
ment  is  celebrated. 

Among  new  plants,  by  far  the  most  striking  was  the  lovely 
seedling  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lees,  Tynningham  Gardens.  This  is  a  real  gem,  being  a 
cross  between  Ciliatum  and  Dalhousise,  and  having  the  stiff 
compact  habit  of  the  former  with  a  vastly  superior  foliage,  and 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  ol  the  latter.  For  spring  decoration 
this  must  prove  one  of  the  very  best  things  recently  raised.  It 
was  awarded  a  special  prize. 

There  was  a  quantity  of  seedling  Cinerarias  exhibited  by  Mr. 
M'Millan,  gardener  to  J.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Woolmet,  all  very  pretty, 
but  not  equal  to  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Cuajuiing, 
Newbyth,  had  aUo  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  this  popular  spring 
flower.  One  white  variety  among  them  was  commended  by  the 
Judges  for  its  dwarf  and  compact  style  of  growth. 

For  the  twelve  finest  Hyacinths — Gardeners  and  Amateurs^ 
(we  are  sorry  to  say  there  were  no  competitors  lor  the  prizes 
offered  to  nurserymen),  Mr.  Reid,  Grange  Cemetery,  was  placed 
first  with  fine  plants  of  Seraphina,  Miss  Nightingale,  Baron  von 
Tuyll,  Von  Schiller,  Charles  Dickens,  Grandeur  a  Merveille, 
Madame  Hodgson,  Mimosa,  Mrs.  B.  Stowe,  Alba  Superbissima, 
Monsieur  de  Feasch,  Robinson.  Mr.  Henderson,  Millbank, 
made  an  excellent  second.  His  collection  con'ained  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Reid's— Lord  Palmerston,  Mont  Blanc,  Queen 
Victoria,  Lord  Wellington,  General  Havelock,  Macaulay,  Grand 
Lilas.  Mr.  Vair,  Gogar  Kank,  was  third  with  such  a  collection 
as  made  it  diflicult  for  the  Judges  to  decide  the  question. 

For  the  best  six. — Mr.  Brunton,  Duncliffe,  was  first  with  Von 
Schiller,  Alba  Superbissima,  Miss  Nightingale,  Prinee  Albert, 
and  Lord  Wellington.  Mr.  Bery,  of  Newiugtoa  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  James  Watt,  Broughton  Park,  third,  with  very  good 
specimens. 

Best  six  Hyacinths  (Amateurs). — First,  Mr.  M'Phail,  Athole 
Crescent ;  second,  Mr.  Young,  South  Bridge. 

Best  six  Hyacinths  in  glasses  (Amateurs). — First,  Mr.  Young  ; 
second,  Mr.  M'Phail. 

Best  six  Hyacinths  in  glasses  (Ladies). — Mrs.  Nelson,  Salisbury 
House. 

Best  single  Hyacinth  in  the  room. — Mr.  J.  Vair,  Gogar  Bank. 
The  best  double,  Sir.  Henderson,  Millbank. 

Four  pots  Narcissus,  four  pots  Tulips,  four  pots  Crocus 
(equal). — Mr.  Vair,  Gogar  Bank  ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Mdl- 
bank.  Boih  these  collections  were  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and 
formed  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  Show. 

Twelve  finest  pots  hardy  spring  bulbs. — Messrs.  Cunningham 
and  Eraser,  Comely  Bank  Nurseries. 

Twelve  finest  Rhododendrons. — First,  Messrs.  Cunningham 
and  Eraser  ;  second,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  In  tliese  collections 
we  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Grand  Arab,  Pasitliea,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Jacksonii,  Atro-rubrum,  Dalhousite,  Etendard 
de  Flandre. 

The  finest  scarlet  Rliododendron. — Mr.  Henderson,  Millbank. 
The   finest   white    Rhododendron. — First,    Mr.   Henderson, 
Millbank  ;  second,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Arniston. 

Two  Azaleas  Indica. — First  Mr.  Henderson,  Millbank,  with 
two  unique  plants  of  Iveryana  and  Criterion.  To  the  best  of  our 
recollection  Mr.  Hendorson  has  taken  first  prize  with  not  only 
these  two  varieties,  but  these  two  very  plants  for  th  last  four 


years,  and  this  shows  how  certain  a  cultivator  he  is.  Mr. 
Lockhart,  Arniston,  was  placed  second  with  well-managed 
plants,  Roi  Leopoldii  and  Iveryana. 

Two  finest  Epaci-is. — A  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  Maviabank. 

For  Cape  Heaths  there  was  no  competition. 

Three  finest  Cinerarias.— First,  Mr.  Henderson,  Millbank,  for 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Constance,  and  Glory  of  Dulwich  ;  second, 
Mr.  M'Millan,  Woolmet,  for  Blue  Bonnet,  Brilliant,  and  an 
unnamed  seedling. 

Two  finest  greenhouse  or  stove  plants. — First,  Mr.  Lockhart, 
Arniston,  for  Erica  Sindriana,  and  Pulten£Ea  subumbulata ; 
second,  Mr.  Henderson,  for  Acacia  Drummondii,  and  Azalea 
Empress  Eugenie. 

Six  Camellia  blooms. — First,  Mr.  Henderson,  with  very  fine 
blooms  of  Candidissima  Halleyii,  Abbey  Wilder,  Elata,  Maria 
Theresa,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  ;  second,  Mr.  Lockhart. 

The  best  Table  Bouquet.— First,  Mr.  M'Millan,  gardener  to 
J.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Woolmet ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Niddrie. 

Best  Hand  Bouquet  (Nurserymen). — First,  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
Bosebank  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Alexander,  Larkfield  Nursery. 

Best  Hand  Bouquet  (Gardeners).- First,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Millbank  ;  second,  Mr.  M'MiUan,  Woolmet. 

Two  best  plants  Mignonette. — First,  Mr.  M'Millan,  Woolmet  j 
second,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Arniston. 

Three  best  pots  Lily  of  the  Valley,  three  best  pots  Violets. — 
Mr.  Reid,  Newhailes. 

Three  best  forced  Roses.— First,  Mr.  Gordon,  Niddrie,  for      i 
Cloire  de  Dijon,  Gcant  des  BataUles,  and  Coupe  d'Hebe.  I 

Two  best  single  Primulas. — First,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mavisbani. 
A  special  award  was  made  to  two  exceedingly  well-grown  white 
Primulas  from  Mr.  Henderson,  Millbank,  which  were  dis- 
qualified from  competition  on  account  of  their  being  both  whit©, 
instead  of  one  red  and  one  white,  as  specified  in  schedule. 

Four  Azalea  Indica. — First,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Arniston,  with 
good  plants  of  Magnificans,  Fielderii,  Stanleyana,  and  Symmetry 
— all  firet-class  varieties. 

Twelve  plants  for  table  decoration. — First,  Mr.  Thomson, 
Dalkeith  Park,  with  fine  plants  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  Pteris 
umbrosa,  Grevillea  robusfa,  Adiantum  formosum,  Coleus  Ver- 
echaffcltii,  two  Dracaena  tcrminalis,  two  Croton  angustifolium, 
two  DracEcna  ferrea,  and  Y'ucca  variegata  ;  second,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mivisbank,  with  three  Azaleas,  two  Ardisia  crenulata,  two 
Epacris,  one  Acacia  Drummondii,  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  Pul- 
teiisea,  and  a  Cineraria. 

Six  finest  Azalea  Indica. — First,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  and 
Laing. 

FEiriT. 

The  finest  bunch  of  Grapes. — First,  Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith, 
with  a  handsome  and  well-preserved  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's. 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Arniston,  made  a  capital  second  with  a  fine  bunch 
of  the  same  variety,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  Vine  for  four- 
teen days. 

An  enormous  bunch  of  Raisin  de  Calabre  was  exhibited  from 
Dalkeith.  It  weighed  4J  lbs.,  and  was  without  a  shrivelled 
berry.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  late-keeping  Grapes  in 
cultivation,  and  is  the  best  white  partner  for  Lady  Downe's  in 
spring  yet  out. 

For  the  best  thirty-two  Strawberries,  Mr.  Gordon  got  a  first 
prize. 

From  Areherfield  Gardens  there  was  a  Pine  Apple  of  the 
Hurst  House  Seedling  not  quite  ripe,  in  an  eight-inch  pot. 
This  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  compact  dwarf  growth,  and 
the  large  fruit  that  it  throws  in  a  small  pot.  A  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Areherfield,  for  a  moderate-sized 
fruit  of  the  same  variety. 

VEaET  ABIES. 

For  the  finest  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Gordon,  Niddrie, 
was  placed  first.  His  collection  had  Asparagus,  French  Beans, 
Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  &c.     Second,  Mr.  Thomson,  Woodburn. 

Twelve  heaviest  stalks  Rhubarb. — First,  Mr.  Vair,  Dulook; 
second,  Mr.  S.  Dickson,  Whitehill. 

Six  finest  heads  Sea-kale.— First,  Mr.  Gourlay,  Musselburgh ; 
second,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mavisbank. 

Three  BroccoU. — First,  Mr.  Scarlett,  Rosebank ;  second,  Mr, 
Gordon,  Niddrie. 

Six  Leeks.— First,  Mr.  Fairley,  Henderson  Row  j  second,  Mr. 
Thomson,  Woodburn. 

Finest  Pint  Mushrooms. — Mr.  Pender,  Morednn. 
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BEES  IN  MY  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

Sunday,  March  22. — What  a  glorious  punny  day  !  How  filled 
is  the  air  with  the  harmony  of  birds!  The  blackbird,  the  thrush, 
the  chaffiiich,  and,  above  all,  the  lark,  are  pouriuK  forth  their 
thanks  for  this  foretaste  of  cpring.  Well,  as  is  my  custom  after 
morning  service,  1  etrolled  into  my  orchard-liouae.  and  tn  my 
surprise — for,  since  the  winter  of  18G0  which  destroyed  all  the 
bees  in  this  neiglibourhood,  so  that  I  am  not  eognisuDt  of  a  t^mgle 
hive — 1  found  it  literally  full  of  bees,  every  tree  loaded  with  its 
glowing  blossom  had  from  ten  to  twenty  of  these  sabbath-working 
little  fellows  all  busy  in  apparently  gathering  notliitig  but  pollen, 
although,  I  dare  say,  tliey  now  and  then  stole  a  sip  of  nectar. 
As  soon  as  two  large  lumps  of  the  golden  dust  were  glued  to  their 
thighs  they  took  their  departure  home — heaven  knows  wliere, 
and  then  came  every  minute  fresli  arrivals  to  join  in  the  loud 
hum  of  happiness  and  content.  I  almost  fancied  they  thanked 
me  for  giving  them  such  an  early  feast ;  and,  then,  how  fearless 
they  are,  alighting  on  a  flower  close  to  one's  eye,  and  allowing 
one  to  watch  every  movement  without  betraying  the  least  feeling 
of  anger  or  discomposure.  Tiiere  is  something  in  all  this  very 
charming,  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbatli  thus  agreeably  broken  by 
the  pleasing  sounds  of  bird  and  insect  life. 

That  I  am  nut  alone  in  my  train  of  thought,  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate by  quoting  from  a  note  just  received  frotn  one  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  scientific  world,  one  whose  mind  is  so  gigantic  in  its 
grasp  as  to  be  able  to  people  the  world  of  countless  ages  past 
with  its  inhabitants.  May  1,  therefore,  trespass  so  far  as  to 
give  an  extract  from  the  note  in  question  ? — "  I  have  been 
sitting  in  my  orchard-house  surrounded  by  tiie  loveliest  bloom, 
with  the  sun  shining  warm  at  my  back,  amidst  the  hum  o(  bees. 
One  hour  of  enjoyment  of  such  precocious  summer  repays  the 
whole  year's  care.  To  ears  wearied  with  the  din  of  town,  to 
other  senses  oflendcd  with  its  fog  and  fumes,  to  the  mind  jarred 
by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  official  responsibilines  and  intel- 
lectual struggles,  you  may  conceive  the  paradise  of  such  a  con- 
trast as  I  am  now  enjoying.  A  Sabbatli  peace,  broken  by  the 
pleasing  songs  of  happy  birds,  and  the  distant  call  of  the  rook  ; 
all  the  worldling's  world  shut  out.  But  you  cannot  appreciate 
the  scene  without  seeing  it ;  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  garden 
will  be  wanting  until  you  have  an  afternoon  with  me  in  it." 

Such  are  the  reflections  of  a  man  of  high  intellect — how 
different  from  those  of  the  prize-looking-for  gardener! 

I  begin  to  think  that  orcliard-houses  are  far  more  adapted  to 
the  refined  and  philosophical,  than  to  those  who  calculate  how 
many  fruit  each  tree  will  produce,  and  if  they  will  be  able  to 
"show"  at  some  horticultural  exhibition.  What  lover  of  his 
trees  could  bear  to  strip  them  to  make-up  "dishes"  of  fruit,  or 
send  his  beautiful  trees,  loaded  with  their  fair  produce,  some 
miles  at  the  risk  of  every  leaf  and  fruit  being  bruised,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  tree  destroyed?  2Si'o  amateur  or  real  lover  of 
gardening  would  risk  this.  I  have  sometimes  been  half  tempted 
to  send  two  or  three  of  my  finest  trees,  merely  to  silence  those 
detractors  and  persons  of  conBned  ideas  who  think  everything 
worthy  of  being  seen  should  be  exhibited ;  but  I  have  never 
had  the  courage,  feeling  assured  that  a  fine  tree  of  fruit  must  be 
destroyed,  however  carefully  packed,  during  a  journey  of  sixty 
miles.  Exhibiting  gardeners  know  little  of  the  feelings  of  the 
real  lover  of  orchard-house  culture,  wlio  enjoys  his  house  nearly 
at  all  seasons ;  but  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  measure 
of  his  enjoyment  it  is  in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  he  looks  at  them,  not  as  he  looks  at  his  wall  trees, 
with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear — the  latter  largely  predominating 
— but  with  a  calm,  delightful,  confident  feehiig  that  nearly  every 
flower  will  produce  a  fruit,  and  that  the  only  trouble  be  looks 
forward  to  is  thinning  it.  The  climate,  also,  of  the  orchard-house, 
irrespective  of  the  fruit  it  gives  and  ripens,  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure.  I  often  hear  from  friends,  who  are  victims  to  pul- 
monary disease,  expressing  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  the 
climate  of  their  orchard-houses.  It  is,  indeed,  at  ail  seasons — 
except  in  bitter  dark  weather,  when  there  is  not  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  for  days — perfect.  In  the  bright  sunny  weather  we 
have  had  for  some  days  past,  the  thermometer  has  stood  at  72° 
in  my  large  house,  but  the  vetitilators  at  a  low  level,  admitting 
two  large  volumes  of  air,  made  the  cUmate  Uke  that  described 
by  the  Persian  poet — "  The  warmth  was  not  heat ;"  and,  I  may 
add,  in  cool  weather,  "  Its  coolness  is  not  cold."  Think  of  this, 
Mr.  Robson,  and  repent. 

March  'llth. — I  have  just  paid  my  morning  visit  to  my 
orchard-liouse.  The  trees  never  were  more  magnificent.  The 
most  striking  are  those  with  large  flowers,  and  first  among  them 


are  tlic  Orange  Nectarines,  the  Pitmaston  and  Rivcrs'a  Orange  ; 
the  latter  has  the  largest  flowers  and  is  really  gorgeous.  Next 
to  tliose  are  the  varieties  of  Grosee  Mignonne  Peaches,  all  bright 
and  beautiful.  Then  we  have  the  Shanghai,  Montagno  Prccoce, 
Early  Victoria,  and  Early  York  Peaches,  and  the  Hardwicke 
Seedling,  and  JEarly  Newington  Nectarines,  all  with  large  antJ 
showy  flowers.  Among  those  with  small  flowers  there  are  some 
varieties  almost  petalless,  or  apetalous,  to  use  the  botanical  term  : 
the  Petite  Mignonne  Peach  is  remarkable  for  this.  Others  have 
small  petals  so  bright  and  pretty  that  one  is  always  arrested  by 
them.  Such  are  Imperatrice,  Downton,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Elnige  Nectarines,  and  the  Violette  Hative  Peach.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  intermediate  flowers,  scarcely  two  alike  in  the 
orchard-house,  unless  of  the  same  variety.  The  effect  may  be 
imagined  when  I  state,  that  there  are  more  than  four  hundred 
trees,  tliree  hundred  of  which  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  my 
house  in  full  bloom. 

Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  with  their  pearly  blossoms  con- 
trast so  beautifully  with  the  bright  pink  of  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  as  to  make  the  picture  perfect.  My  largest  trees  are 
now  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old  ;  and  although  their  roots,  to 
use  Mr.  hobson's  phrase,  are  "  cramped  in  pots"  (oh!  Mr.  R., 
they  are  in  the  most  perfect  and  vigorous  health),  the  Apricots 
are  all  ofT  bloom,  and  have  set  their  fruit  so  thickly  as  nearly  to 
hide  the  leaf- buds.  I  counted  seven  fruit  in  a  square  inch  of 
space,  and  yet  such  men  as  our  nonprogressive  friends,  Jasper 
Standstill  and  Peter  Heavyhead,  say  that  Apricots  are  diflicult 
to  cultivate  as  house  trees.     I  (»inot  help  saying  "  pooh." 

I  am  fearful  our  friend  Mr.  Robson  will  feel  a  little  nervous 
irritation  in  seeing  the,  to  him,  disagreeable  words  "  orchard- 
house,"  at  the  head  of  this  article. — T.  R. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Atteb  the  favourable  weather  for  out- door  operations  which 
we  liavr  lately  experienced,  all  kinds  of  work  here  should  be  in  a 
forward  state.  Take  advantage  of  the  dry  condition  of  the 
ground  to  get  manure  wheeled  upon  quarters  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  to  push  forward  any  jobs  which  may  involve  wheeling. 
Beans,  earth-up  growing  crops,  and  continue  sowing  for  succes- 
sion. Broccoli,  sow  for  a  main  crop.  Cabbage,  sow  for  a  main 
autumn  crop.  Fork  up  the  earth  between  those  planted  in  the 
autumn.  Capsicums,  pot-ofF  as  soon  as  they  are  fit.  Cauli- 
flowers, stir  the  soil  round  those  under  hand-hghts,  and  earth 
them  up.  Sow  for  autumn  crop  if  not  already  done.  Cardoons, 
sow  seed  if  that  vegetable  is  esteemed.  Celery,  prick-out  the 
early  crop.  Potatoes,  plant  the  main  crop.  Spinach,  sow 
small  crops  of  the  Round  in  diUls,  but  little  at  a  time,  as  it 
soon  runs  to  seed.  Tomatoes,  these  should  now  be  potted-off. 
Sow  seeds  of  herbs  and  other  vegetables  that  may  have  been 
omitted  during  former  weeks.  Remove  all  litter  and  weeds. 
Earth-up  early  crops,  strewing  a  little  soot  or  fresh  lime  about 
them  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  slugs.  Protect  recently-sown 
seeds  from  birds  by  a  covering  of  nets,  or  by  twine  stretched 
over  the  rows  or  beds,  with  pieces  of  glass  suspended  from  it  in 
a  maimer  to  clash  with  the  wind  and  to  flash  with  the  sun. 

FIOWIE  GAEDEN. 
All  nature  is  now  starting  vigorously  into  life  ;  and,  liowever 
delighted  we  may  be  by  looking  on  the  productions  of  genius,  no 
art  can  inflame  our  sensibilities  like  the  glow  we  feel  coming 
over  us  on  viewing  the  universal  mind  of  the  Great  Designer 
unfolding  itself  in  every  leaf  and  flower ;  and,  instead  of  the  sigh  of 
despondency  coming  over  us,  we  should  feel  that  this  is  a  season 
of  tile  J  ear  to  be  joyful,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  respond 
to  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  expressions  of  nature  about  UB. 
Prosecute  vigorously,  till  finished,  icnprovements  in  this  depart- 
ment. Bring  speedily  to  a  close  the  laying-down  of  turf  and 
tlie  jilanting  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs.  Make  a  sowing 
of  all  the  showy  hardy  annuals  in  the  flower  garden  and  shrub- 
bery borders.  Pay  due  attention  in  sowing  to  the  heights  and 
the  arrangement  of  colours.  Gravel  put  on  walks,  especially  if 
sloping,  should  be  almost  in  a  state  of  mortar  prepared  for  usej 
well  trodden  and  afterwards  rolled,  it  forms  a  hard  and  durable 
walk.  To  keep  Ivy  close  to  a  building,  it  is  advisable  to  defoUate 
it  about  this  time,  and  it  will  soon  again  bo  covered  with  fresh 
and  vigorous  leaves.     Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  those  choice 
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varieties  of  Dahlias  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  hare  a  good 
stock.  Sow  choice  Ranunculus  seed  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  ; 
cover  the  seed  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame.  This  is  a  good  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  Pansies  ;  put 
them  ra  round  the  sides  of  small  pots,  plunge  in  sand  on  a  north 
border  and  cover  with  a  hand-glass. 

PEiriT  GABDEN. 
The  season  for  disbudding  fruit  trees  is  fast  approaching. 
Ihe  importance  of  this  operation  is  generally  acknowledged, 
and  upon  its  proper  performance  mainly  depends  the  produc- 
tion o(  a  proper  quantity  of  clean  healthy  wood  of  the  best 
quahty.  Kvery  tree  in  a  good  soil  is  capable  of  producing  and 
bringing  to  perfection  that  quantity  of  wood  and  number  of 
fi-uit  which  is  proportionate  to  its  age  and  the  healthy  condition 
of  its  roots:  consequently,  if  by  carefully  thinning  the  fruit, 
and  removal  of  superQuous  shoots,  the  fluid  is  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree  at  nearly  equal  distances,  the  result  will  be  that 
each  shoot  will  have  the  power  of  drawing  to  itself  that  amount 
of  sap  which  is  necessary  for  its  healthy  support.  Employ  all 
available  means  of  affording  efficient  protection  to  early  wall 
trees.  Whatever  material  be  employed  it  should  be  deviaed  that 
it  may  be  speedily  removed  at  will,  to  allow  the  trees  the  advan- 
tage of  fine  weather. 

STOTE. 
Here  at  this  time  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  timely 
potting,  and  applying  weak  manure  water  to  those  plants  now 
making  their  growtli  and  HUing  their  pots  with  roots.  Shut-up 
a  high  temperature  rather  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  use  the 
syringe  liberally. 

GKEENHOTTSE  AND  CONSERTATOBY. 
The  great  proportion  of  greenhouse  plants  are  now  in  activity, 
and  very  much  depends  on  the  treatment  they  receive  at  this 
time.  The  practice  of  dwarfing  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  which  the 
Chinese  pursue  with  such  assiduity,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  method,  whicli  generally  consists  in  developing  things  to 
their  utmost  power  of  expansion  ;  yet,  admitting  the  absurdity 
ot  a  fashion  that  would  strive  against  Nature,  we  might,  never- 
theless, profit  by  a  lesson  from  them  when,  restricted  in  space, 
we  are  yet  compelled  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  decorative 
greenhouse  plants,  which,  if  permitted  to  increase  in  size,  would 
occupy  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  plant-house.  It  becomes 
then  necessary  to  adopt  the  Chinaman's  custom,  and  restrict 
those  circumstances  that  conduce  to  luxuriant  growth ;  and  in 
some  cases,  stUl  following  his  practice,  use  the  pruning-knife  to 
both  branch  and  root,  to  adapt  the  unfortunate  subject  to  the 
limited  accommodation.  This  is  a  trying  period  for  the  conser- 
vatory inmates,  at  least  for  those  of  delicate  habit,  and  a  slight 
shadmg  may  not  be  amiss  for  an  hour  or  two  on  very  sunny 
days.  See  that  twiners  which  are  starting  into  growth  are  kept 
tree  from  insects,  as  these,  if  aUowed  to  gain  a  footing  upon  the 
young  tender  shoots,  wiU  soon  do  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Jjarge  plants  of  Brugmansia  that  have  been  kept  dry  and  resting 
through  the  winter  should  now  be  pruned  back,  shaken  out  and 
repotted  m  readiness  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
sitiiation,  where  they  form  beautiful  objects  in  the  Ue  summer 
and  autumn  months. 

PITS    AXD    FRAMES. 

At  this  period  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  a  dung-bed 
or  two  of  a  very  moderate  character  fltted-up  for  the  purpose 
01  cooling-dowu  fresh-struck  cuttings,  hardening  annuals,  and 
receivmg  plants  from  either  the  stove  or  the  greenhouse  •  for  in 
consequence  of  liberal  shifts  in  these  departments,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  size  of  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  some- 
tmng  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  removed,  and  a  cold  frame  is 
msuflicient  for  some  of  these  tribes.  Look  well  to  the  propa- 
gation of  bedding-out  plants.  See  that  such  climbers  as  Rhodo- 
chiton,  Maurandya,  Lophospermum,  Tropieolums,  &c.,  are  pro- 
pagated and  cultivated  for  blanks  or  trellising,  &c.    W.  Keane 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

And  such  a  glorious  week  for  March  dust,  which  the  old 
proverb  teUs  us  is  more  valuable  than  gold  dust  to  the  com- 
munity, and  more  valuable  even  to  the  agriculturist  than  to  the 
gardener,  as  the  farmer  gets  in  now  the  greater  part  of  his  seeds 
for  the  season,  whilst  the  gardener  must  sow  only  a  little  bit  of 
many  things  at  a  time,  to  keep  up  a  continuous  fresh  supply. 
Ut  course,  there  is  a  main  crop  of  Onions  to  be  sown,  and  the 


weather  was  so  tempting  that  we  sowed  a  good  portion  of  them, 
and  a  first  instalment  of  Carrots,  and  just  a  little  bit  of  Beet- 
root to  come  in  early.  Where  young  Onions  are  a  desideratum 
there  must,  as  with  us,  be  a  sowing  at  least  every  month  during 
the  summer,  and  young  Carrots  are  so  much  sweeter  and  so 
much  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  worm,  that  several  sowings 
up  to  June,  and  again  a  few  Early  Horns  in  September,  will 
enable  the  gardener  to  keep  on  better  terms  with  the  cook,  just 
because  of  the  reaction  of  commendations  of  everything  being  "  so 
nice"  from  the  diuing-room.  April  is  generally  early  enough  for 
Carrots,  and  the  end  of  April  quite  time  enough  for  Beetroot, 
Salsafy,  &c.,  but  a  few  heads  of  forward  Beet  are  useful,  even 
should  a  part  of  it  run.  Threw  a  little  lime  and  soot  over  the 
Carrot  and  Onion  ground,  to  keep  worms  and  slugs  at  a  dis- 
tance. Placed  spruce  boughs,  from  which  the  leaves  had  fallen, 
over  rows  of  Peas,  which  partridges  and  other  birds  seemed 
resolved  should  not  get  above  the  ground.  If  that  does  not 
stop  them,  must  place  narrow  bands  of  netting  over  them. 
Singular  enough,  the  kinds  molested  are  fine  Marrows ;  as  yet 
the  birds  have  let  Frames  and  Dickson's  Favourite  alone,  so, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  as  much  dilFerence  in  the  foliage  as  in  the 
Peas.  When  staked,  and  a  few  bushy  twigs  stuck  along  the 
bottom  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  the  birds  generally  let  them 
alone  until  they  are  fit  for  the  table.  Gave  a  good  watering 
with  manure  water  to  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights,  and  gave 
them  an  earthing-up.  Watered  those  also  planted  out  in  the  open 
air.  Pricked-out  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  that  were  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  an  early  Carrot-bed  under  glass.  Sowed 
more  Kidney  Beans.  Looked  over  those  bearing  frequently, 
so  that  no  pod  should  become  too  old,  as  that  would  be 
double  waste ;  the  pods  being  useless,  and  one  such  pod  exhaust- 
ing the  plant  more  than  four  or  half  a  dozen  when  in  a  nice 
young  state.  Syringed  in  the  afternoon  with  clear  soot  water, 
to  keep  all  trace  of  the  thrips,  &c.,  at  a  distance,  this  water  being 
as  much  disliked  by  the  vermin  as  it  is  relished  by  the  plants. 
Removed  Potatoes  in  pots  under  a  little  protection,  turning 
them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  setting  the  balls  in  leaf 
mould,  as  a  number  will  yet  be  produced,  and  the  first  bed  will 
soon  be  fit  for  use.  Hoed  and  raked  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale 
beds,  and  threw  a  dusting  of  salt  over  them.  As  the  latter  is 
now  coming  strong,  put  two  or  three  dozen  of  pots  over  a  part, 
and  a  piece  of  turf  over  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  a  little  earth 
round  the  bottom  to  keep  out  light,  and  a  few  armfuls  of  dry 
litter  over  the  pots ;  for  if  a  sharp  frost  come,  and  the  pots  be 
exposed  entirely,  and  the  Sea-kale  4  inches  high,  and  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  would  be  much  injured,  although  it 
would  take  no  harm  if  fully  exposed. 

Planted  out  the  remainder  of  winter  Onions.  We  never  do 
much  with  them  when  we  leave  them  where  sown  in  September, 
they  always  bulb  better  for  the  transplanting.  Also,  did  the 
same  with  sma'd  sets  of  Shallots  and  Garlic,  though  in  most 
grounds  we  prefer  autumn  plantina;,  though  they  do  well  with 
us  even  after  this  time.  Cleared  off  a  quarter  of  Cabbage  stalks, 
and  laid  out  the  grounds  into  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  ridges 
between,  and  put  several  inches  of  half-rotten  leaves  in  the 
trenches  for  want  of  better,  which  will  come  in  ultimately  for 
Celery,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  used  in  tlie  meantime  for  turn- 
ing out  great  numbers  of  bedding  plants.  Pricked  out  Celery 
into  pots  and  boxes,  and  sowed  for  succession  in  a  mild  heat. 
Planted  out  a  second  lot  of  Cucumbers.  Removed  the  litter  and 
earth  from  Globe  Articlto/ces,  and  alter  removing  some  sucker- 
roots  for  a  fresh  row,  will  dung  and  fork  the  ground  round  them. 
This  winter  we  expect  none  will  be  injured  by  the  frost ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  range  ourselves  among  the  protectors.  We  do 
not  make  much  of  a  job  of  it,  however  ;  merely  place  some  long 
Utter  round  the  plants  somewhat  tightly,  and  then  throw  some 
spadeluls  of  earth  from  between  the  rows  on  and  among  the 
litter  to  keep  it  from  blowing  about,  and  then  fork  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  frost  should  prove  very  intense,  a 
barrowload  or  two  of  litter  thrown  over  the  ground  will  prevent 
the  ground  being  much  frozen.  The  mere  forking  of  the  ground 
lessens  the  danger  from  damping.  Sowed  in  shallow  drills  the 
main  crop  of  Parsley  out  of  doors ;  also.  Chervil  and  several 
kinds  of  lierbs — as  Borage,  Burnet,  Caraway  ;  and  some  others 
sowed  in  boxes  under  protection,  as  I'hyme,  as  the  ground  was 
rather  rough  for  such  small  seeds.  Sowed  also  in  rows,  2  feet 
apart,  a  good  piece  of  Sea-kale  and  A-paragus  on  a  north  border 
for  want  of  a  better.  In  such  a  place  the  Sea-kale  will  be  strong 
in  two  years,  and  the  Asparagus  will  he  transplanted.  Threw 
charred-heap-and-ashes-material    over   Radishes,   Turnips,   &c., 
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and  freah  planted  Cabbages.  Sowed  a  few  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
Scotch  Cabbaging-Uale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac,  to  come  m  early, 
deferring  the  main  eowing  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  come. 
Gare  manure  waterings  to  Broccoli  plants  coming  on  strongly 
and  well,  there  iiaTing  been  no  frost  to  hurt  them  but  what 
could  be  easily  guarded  against.  Was  obliged  to  remove  lots  of 
Lettuces  and  Endive  from  earth  pits,  as  their  room  was  wanted 
for  bedding  plants. 

FKUIT  OAKllEN. 
Here  routine  attention  to  watering,  air-giving,  and  firing,  and 
moTiDg  Strawbcirij  plants  and  getting  others  in  have  been  the 
principal  work.  The  front  of  the  Peach-house  being  cleared  of 
eariy  Peas  in  pots,  which  were  transferred  to  the  orchard-house, 
a  nhelf  has  been  elevated  all  the  way  on  pots  ;  and  saucers  being 
deficient,  and,  besides,  requiring  careful  management,  the  shelf 
has  been  covered  neatly  with  an  inch  of  moss,  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  riddled  l.'af  mould  and  old  mushroom  dung  on  the 
top  of  the  moss,  and  all  well  watered  with  strong,  hot  lime  water 
to  settle  any  small  snails,  &c.,  that  might  be  in  such  materials, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  covering  the  Strawberry  pots  after  being 
cleaned  -wejre  placed.  We  have  long  found  such  a  plan  in 
places  where  a  little  drip  after  watering  is  no  object,  preferable 
to  using  saucers.  The  moss  retains  moisture  a  long  time,  and 
jet  if  the  drainage  is  nearly  right,  there  is  no  danger  of  water- 
logging the  plant.  The  fine  weather  has  made  Strawberries  really 
worth  eating.  As  our  late  vinery  gets  cleared  of  plants,  we  shall 
introduce  many  Strawberries  in  the  same  manner,  and  orchard- 
hooses  too  will  get  their  share. 

OEKAJIENTAL  DErAETMENT. 

For  Stove  plants  and  Orchids,  see  the  excellent  directions  of 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Keane.  All  terrestrial  Orchids  and  stove 
plants  in  general  that  now  require  shifting  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  bottom  heat.  In  fact,  where  this  can  be  applied, 
much  !es§  atmospheric  heat  will  be  necessary.  This  bottom 
heat,  where  it  can  be  given,  is  a  grand  promoter  of  sturdy  growth 
both  in-doors  and  out  of  doors.  Many  tropical  plants  will  do 
well  out  of  doors  in  summer  if  only  extra  heat  and  manure  can 
be  placed  beneath  them.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  fine  speci- 
mens thus  managed,  but  most  ol  us  find  fermenting  material  so 
scarce  that  we  can  spare  little  or  none  for  such  purposes.  In 
cold  places,  even  Cucumbers  and  A'egetable  Marrows  out  of 
doors  in  summer  do  much  better  if  they  are  planted  on  a  mound 
of  fermenting  m.aterial.  Many  fine-leaved  plants  from  the 
tropica  and  more  temperate  latitutles  south  of  ours  would  do 
well  if  holes  a  yard  in  diameter  were  dug  out,  from  2^  to  3  feet 
de^,  filled  more  than  half  with  hot  dung  well  worked  and  then 
good  earth  put  in,  6  inches  higher  than  the  surface,  to  allow  for 
sinking.  Even  such  hardy  plants  as  Brugmansias  will  produce 
magnificent  flowers  and  foliage  from  this  treatment. 

t."ut  down  and  repotted  the  flowering  Begonias.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Clerodendrons  for  next  season  j 
abo  cuttings  of  Begonia  fuchsioides  for  blooming  in  winter  and 
spring.  Small  plants  a  foot  or  so  high  should  also  be  repotted 
and  enconrsged  to  grow  on  for  a  similar  purpose.  Large  plants 
with  masses  of  drooping  flowers  look  very  graceful.  Care  should 
now  be  taken  that  Ixoras  and  plants  of  tbat  tribe  should  not 
here  too  much  bottom  heat,  and  be  watched  for  any  appearance 
of  fly  and  thrips.  Such  plants  should  have  a  fair  amount  of  air 
in  these  sunny  days,  and  be  syringed  and  shut  up  eaily  in  the 
afternoons,  as  sun  heat  is  more  healthy  at  all  times  than  fire 
heat.  Ferns  must  have  plenty  of  shade.  Potted  more  fine- 
Icared  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  and  placed  them  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  Vines.  Kepotted  large  Ifuchsiae.  Sowed  lots  of 
tender  annuals  also  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  and  will  remove 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  so  that  they  may  have  more  light. 

Pricled-off  Lobehaa  and  plants  of  that  kind.  Just  now  1  wish 
every  pair  of  hands  could  be  multiplied  threefold,  as  we  are 
rather  behind  with  some  kinds  of  work.  Few  know  before 
they  try  it  what  it  is  to  fiU  large  flower-gardtns  in  the  present 
fashion,  and  have  little  or  nothing  but  your  plant-houjes  to 
depend  on  as  means.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  put  all 
bedding  plants  out  before  they  become  drawn  or  enervated. 
We  inadvertently  kept  some  Eijou  Geraniums  too  long  last 
season,  and,  but  for  their  foliage,  they  took  until  September  to 
recover  themselves.  Removed  Pelargoniums  from  second  vinery 
as  it  WHS  getting  too  hot  for  them.  These  are  at  present  in 
the  cool  vmery,  and  will  soon  go  to  the  conservatory.  'J  hat 
coolyinery — though  with  fruit  until  March  and  filled  every  inch 
with  plants  above  and  below,  and  with  air  on  night  and  day, 


except  in  frost— is  now  beginning  to  move,  though  the  place 
over  the  Vines  is  shaded.  We  arc  thinning  this  house  as  quickly 
as  we  can  by  taking  t/oung  Oeranium  plants  that  were  standing 
thickly  as  they  were  "struck  in  boxes  and  planting  them  out  in 
earth  pits,  to  be  protected  temporarily.  We  like  to  turn  them 
out  in  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  leaf  mould,  but  wc  are  too 
deficient  of  that  material  to  do  so.  Success  greatly  depends  on 
shallow  planting.  For  this  purpose,  the  ground  being  rather 
firm,  the  surface  soil  is  forked  over  from  2  to  3  inches  deep , 
allowed  to  dry,  and  rough  raked.  Then  a  board  is  obtained,  the 
size  of  thewid'th  of  the  pit,  for  standing  on,  and  a  shallow  trench 
about  2i  inches  deep  taken  out,  a  little  rough  fresh  stuff  of  leaf 
mould  hot,  burnt  charred  heap  and  fresh  loam,  is  thrown 
upen  it,  and  the  plants  are  placed  along,  some  3  or  1  inches 
apart,  according  to  their  size.  A  little  more  of  this  fresh  rough 
material  is  thrown  along  and  then  fastened  round  the  roots  of 
each  plant.  The  plants  are  then  watered  with  warm  water  and 
the  surface  dry  soil  is  tlien  put  over  them,  patted  down  slightly 
with  the  spade,  and  the  next  trench  taken  out  4  or  5  inches 
from  the  first,  according  to  the  size  of  the  young  plants.  In 
sunny  days  these  plants  will  have  the  foliage  damped  from  the 
syringe,  and  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  watering  will  not 
be  given  until  a  short  time  before  bed-filling  time.  The  chief 
object  is  to  plant  and  keep  the  roots  near  the  surlace  ;  for  if  they 
go  down,  when  lifted  they  will  flag  considerably  in  the  beds. 
From  thus  never  potting  we  save  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and 
chiefly  m  watering.  The  earth  pits  filled  with  Calceolarias 
are  syringed  also  in  the  middle  of  these  sunny  days,  and  they 
are  doing  nicely.  In  a  brick  pit,  with  glass  over  them  and  a 
few  warmish  leaves  below,  we  have  planted  out  temporarily 
Amplexicauhs  Calceolaria,  as  that  is  more  tender  than  most ; 
and  also  lots  of  Ageratum,  which  we  want  strong  for  rows. 
Cuttings  of  that  also  must  be  put  in.  Planted  lots  ot  cuttings  of 
the  Cineraria  maritima,  in  a  strong  heat.  The  cuttings  slipped 
ofi'from  the  base  averaged  \\  inch  in  length,  and  these  tmy  bits 
will  make  better  edgings  in  May  than  old  plants  or  cuttings 
made  last  autumn.  We  shall  plant  out  lots  of  Verbenas  directly 
in  temporary  beds,  and  put  in  a  fresh  batch  of  cuttings  of  some 
of  the  more  distinct  colours. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  of  our  filling  a  couple  of  two-  ight 
frames  with  Calceolaria  cuttings,  having  a  little  heat  below  them. 
We  do  not  believe  one  will  miss,  but  we  are  put  out  so  that 
very  few  are  yet  rooted  and  we  want  the  frames  for  other 
purposes  ;  and  we  suppose  we  must  wait  a  week  or  ten  dajs 
more,  when  a  few  branches  will  shelter  them  sufficiently.  No 
one  looking  on  them  cursorily  could  detect  any  reason  vvhy  they 
are  not  already  rooted.  All  seem  nice  and  firm  at  the  top ; 
but,  on  closer  investigation,  we  find  that  the  bottom  of  the 
cuttings  is  somewhat  "hung"— that  is,  the  earth  and  sand  had 
not  been  pressed  close  enough  to  them,  except  at  the  surface, 
and  that  will  make  a  week  or  ten  days'  difference  in  the  time  ot 
rooting  We  thought  of  this  when  our  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Beaton,  described  Mrs.  Bird's  plan  of  dropping  the  cuttmgs 
into  the  holes.  In  such  case  there  must  be  plenty  of  sand, 
more  than  we  could  spare,  to  wash  down  by  the  sides  of  the 
cutting,  or  part  of  the  base  may  swing  in  a  vacuum,  as  we  find 
many  of  these  of  our  spring-put-in  ones  do.  This  just  shows 
the  importance  of  minutia;.  We  do  hope  that  our  friend  Mr. 
Beaton  will  soon  be  able  to  be  among  us,  as  few,  like  him, 
possess  the  power,  with  a  mere  sweep  of  the  pen,  of  establishing 
a  new  idea  or  perpetuating  a  useful  practice. — K.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

J.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith  Gate,  London  — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrgsanthemums,  Dahlias,  Pceotties, 
Phloxes,  Mardg  Variegated  Plants,  S(c.     Spring,  1863. 

Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  ^ e»t.— Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Flower,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Farm  Seeds,  £vlt>s,  <f-c.     1863. 

TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

CiNEEAKiA  Srkdlino  (B.  A.  C.).-The  Cineraria  is  of  no  value,  and  not 
un«8uarin  colour.  Cinerarias  are  not  injured  by  fbacco  fnnn?at.on  -f 
maai.ed  witli  the  u»ual  care.  All  tlie  flowers  you  mention  may  be  benemei 
bvwe^k  liquid  n,»nure  ot  fowls'  duUR.  One  peck  to  '''''-^  S-''™^"  ,X« 
would  be  enough,  and  not  applied  oflener  than  once  a-week,  nor  uiUil  alter 
the  tlower-buds  iipijear.  ^ 

Making  *  Fkrnkhv  (G.  £.  B.).-Avf\y  to  Mews  Veitch  &  Son  Kmk» 
Road,  Chelsea.  They  could  send  yon  a  man  to  construct  it.  lou  do  not 
say  where  you  live,  and  we  arc  not  clairvoyant. 


«fiO 


/••J^s  (.Querist).— 'We  do  not  know  Mr.  Ayrcs'  address, 
left  the  place  you  name,  and  the  work  mentioned  is  extinct. 

Insects  on  Plants  in  Vinery  (i».  C.  D.).—-We  discovered  no  inaects  on 
tne  leaf  sent,  but  we  saw  marks  that  left  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  you 
Jiave  the  thnps.  The  best  remedy  yon  an  employ  at  present  is 
smoking,  and  that  repeatedly,  as  you  cannot  wash  with  the  Vines  in  bloom. 
The  next  best— nay,  the  first  best— is  to  take  a  small  brush  and  a  dish  of 
Foaii  water  and  go  over  the  leaves  of  the  Vines,  and  tverv  little  jumping  or 
sleepinK  thnpsyou  see  daub  him  up  wiih  the  soft  moist  brush,  i  ou  would 
soon  thus  go  over  the  house,  and  several  catchmgs  would  clear  the  whole. 
11  this  IS  too  tedious  you  must  smoke  several  times,  and  then,  when  the 
fruit  IS  /airly  set,  you  may  wash  with  clear  Gishursl,  at  the  .strength  ol 
about  one  ounce  to  two  gallons,  dissolved  the  dav  before,  and  then  gently 
poured  off  so  as  to  have  the  liquor  imre  and  w'lthout  grounds.  This  you 
must  repent  often.  If  you  have  a  boy  with  a  quick  pair  ol  cjes,  the  brush 
moisteneil  with  soap-water  will  be  the  best  and  m.j.«t  effectual  remedy. 
Mow,  one  word  as  to  bedding  plants  in  a  vinery.  Uhey  will  do  no  harm 
•When  the  Vines  are  at  rest.  Your  hou.se  must  now  average  b6°,  and  thjt 
will  ruin  the  most  of  bedding  plants.  We  were  lately  accused  as  the  cause 
of  Calceolarias  being  a  living  mass  of  all  sorts  of  insects,  from  sajiiig  they 
might  be  kept  in  such  houses ;  but  no  one  who  has  read  -  Doings  of  the 
l.ast  Week  "  but  mu.st  have  seen  that  all  such  plants  must  be  removed 
before  the  temperature  is  much  raised.  Of  all  beading  plants  Geraniums. 
wiU  stand  most  heat,  especially  if  they  have  plenty  of  light.  'Wlthuut  that 
light  all  the  extra  growth  from  extra  heat  will  be  moie  than  neutralised, 
from  their  inability  to  bear  the  orunls  of  the  open  air  alterwards.  Through 
excess  of  work,  some  variegated  (jeraniums  were  left  too  long  in  a  vinery 
last  spring,  but  they  never  got  over  it  until  September. 

Lawn  with  Moss  anb  Spibt  Harb  Grass  {A  Subscriber).— A  mossy 
lawn  ought  to  be  harrowed  or  scratched  over  with  a  ralie  in  spring,  and 
slightly  dressed  with  some  hue  good  soil,  which  might  be  sitted,  perhaps, 
to  remove  all  stones,  and  a  quantity  of  grass  seeds  mixed  in  the  suu,  it 
might  then  be  spread  over  the  lawn  and  lolled  m.  A  little  wood-ashts  or 
lime  IS  also  useful  to  kill  the  moss.  The  liard  wiry  Grass  is,  however,  more 
Olflicult  to  manage  ;  but  this  generally  succumbs  to  continued  cutting,  iht 
nner  Glasses  enduring  that  oideal  better.  iMost  likely,  however,  the  hard 
'^J^'^y  tiiass  is  on  the  poor  land,  and  it  may  be  treated  the  same  way  a>th.it 
which  is  mossy.  Lawns  affected  with  worm  casts  are  more  dithcult  to 
manage.  Watering  with  lime-water  will  keep  them  down  lor  a  ehort  time 
only,  hut  it  is  a  teaious  and  expensive  mode.  'J bus  some  take  the  trouble 
to  take  up  their  turf  and  put  an  inch  or  two  of  cinder  aslies  or  lime-oiltmgs 
underneath  it.  The  richest  grounds  are  most  inlesled  with  worms.  Weak 
gas-water  will  drive  them  away,  but  they  return  again  if  the  weather  be 
mild. 

COLODU; 


or   Bedding  Caj-ceolaeias  and   Verbenas  t.A  Tyro).— The 
Calceolari.s  you  mention   are  A'entiih  Hero,  orange  buff;    T' 
yellow  ;  and  iSvltan,  crimson.  The  Verbenas  are  fn 
yellow  eye;  Andre, 
white,  purple  eye 
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He  ha«  long  Burning  Clat  [Stnrkie  Baldmv).-1he  day  will  certainly  be  turned 
into  a  hard,  red,  lumpy  substance  like  bricks;  but  we  have  always  found 
mat  It  was  easily  broken  up  into  a  brickduat  material,  which  is  just  wliat 
IS  required  to  mix  with  and  disintegrate  a  heavy  soil. 

Manures  (Jm  Amnteur,  5ui-iJfo».}.— How  can  we  advise  yon  without 
knowing  the  plants  you  are  cnltivatmg  ? 

Climber  for  Greknhocse  Walt.  {J.  B.).— The  Coba;a  scandens  would 
grow  very  quick,  but  it  is  slightly  herbaceous,  though  it  would  always  be 
green.  Perhaps  as  a  mere  cover  or  shade,  Cis-ns  antarctica  or  any  other 
gieenhouse  Clssus  would  be  best,  as  it  runs  closely  and  always  presents  s 
thicket  of  green. 

SowiKc  Deodar  Seeds  (So.p;i;n)._Split  the  Deodar  cones  and  beat  them 
a  httle  and  the  seeds  will  drop  out,  or  jou  may  take  them  out.  Sow  m  loam, 
slightly  covered,  and  put  in  a  cool  place  under  glass. 

Covers  op  our  Volumes  (Jrfem)-— There  is  do  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
covers  through  any  bookseller.    Their  price  is  Is.  each. 

Flower-garden  Plan  [Idem).— The  colours  are  pretty  well  arranged. 
Such  lists  as  you  require  have  been  often  given.  The  other  week  you  would 
see  the  planting  of  a  (iower-garden  at  Straffan— all  low  things.  As  yonr 
beds  are  only  3  feet  across,  we  would  prefer  planting  each  bed  of  a  colour. 
VV  e  think  all  these  will  do,  except  those  to  which  we  allude  The  beauty  of 
the  picture  will  consist  In  having  the  plants  about  the  same  height.  We 
therefore  think  PeriUa  will  be  tall  for  anythim;  you  have,  unless  yon 
stump  It  down  well.  For  the  same  purpose  the  Linum  will  be  too  tall  for  a 
crimson,  and  the  Clarkia  would  be  more  suitable.  A  crimson  Verbena 
would  be  better  .'till,  and  more  lasting.  For  whites  as  in  unison  with 
Saponanas,  you  might  use  white  Clarkia  or  white  Feverfew  pegged  down  ; 
but  the  best  would  be  white  Verbenas  or  white  Alyssum.  For  violet  we 
fear  the  Convolvulus  will  be  too  rampant,  and  we  would  prefer  such  things 
as  Verbena  Purple  King  or  Charlwuodii,  and  for  lilac  such  a  Verbena  as 
pulchella.  At  this  season,  however,  we  can  only  ciiticise  the  intended 
planting  of  our  friends— we  really  cannot  plant  for  them.  The  scarlet  and 
yellow  Nasturtiums  must  be  well  picked  of  leaves,  or  tlie\  will  be  too  stronK 
lor  the  rest.  We  dislike  the  most  brilliant  colours  being  in  the  centre  of 
such  a  group,  and  thertfore  yonr  Nemojihila  diseoidalis  will  do.  We  think 
you  would  improve  your  figure  by  having  the  central  jircle  white,  and  as 
you  have  twelve  clumps  round  it  in  six  pairs,  you  could  put  a  scurlet  pair  for 
white  In  the  f.mr  clumps  at  the  two  corners  you  might  put  white  where 
vio'et  is,  and  ricerersS.  The  other  week  a  list  of  annuals  was  given  for  a 
small  garden. 

Primulas,  &c.  (Tj/ro).— Division  of  the  plants  and  offsets  are  the  modes 
of  propagating  Primulas ;  cuttings  cannot  be  made  of  them.  Tobacco 
paper  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  tobacconists,  but  shag  tobacco  we  prefer 
lor  fumigating. 

Names  op  Fruit  [H.  Pedley,  TenierdeK).—1he  Apple  is  evidently  a 
seetlling,  and  appears  to  be  a  good  kitchen  sort.  The  naming  of  it  will 
rest  with  yourself.    Being  a  good  keeping  Apple,  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated. 

Names  op  Pl.i.vts  [E  A.  S.j.—lx  i'  useless  to  attempt  naming  Ferns  in 
the  seedling  state,  a-  are  all  those  you  have  sent.  They  will  al'er  entirely 
by  ihe  time  ihey  get  matured,  ij.  5.).— Dipsacus  'ylvestris,  or  Wild 
Teasel.  (C.  B.,  Xnareshorovgh]— It  is  Daphne  mezere-um,  a  native  of 
England.  {F.  jY.).- Fabiana  Imbricala.  [C.  i?.).- Omphalodes  verna. 
(if.  B.  It ).— 1,  Platycerhim  alcicome ;  2,  Adiantum  foiniosum;  3,  Adian- 
tum  cuueatum;  4,  t>elaglnella  uneinata.  (Jf.  B.,  Yorkshires— \,  Oncidium 
cartbaginense  ;  2,  O.  luridum  ;  3,  O.  altissiinum,  apparently ;  4,  Dendro- 
bium  Pierardi. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
THE   POULTRY   CLUB. 

All  associations  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other 
in  harmless  and  useful  pursuits  deserve  the  support  of  their 
'ellows,  provided  the  grounds  on  which  they  start  are  sound. 
When,  however,  Ihe  object  they  have  in  view  is  unattainable,  or 
appears  so  to  some,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  to  make  their  notions 
public. 

"  Members  to  be  eipelled  the  Club  at  a  general  meeting." 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  expulsion?  The  Club  is  not  like  the 
Jockey  Club — it  has  no  competing  ground  which  is  its  own 
property,  or  where  it  is  paramount,  and  can  prevent  the  peccant 
party  from  exhibiting. 

"  Committees  of  Poultry  Exhibitions  to  be  requested  to  place 
their  Shows  under  the  rules  of  the  Club.  The  Stewards  to 
appoint  Judges  when  desired  to  do  so.  The  Judges  to  judge 
according  to  tlie  rules  drawn  up  for  their  guidance." 

If  the  Club  means  to  do  anything  at  all,  it  oufht  to  provide 
Committee,  Secretary,  and  Judges.  It  should  offer  pen  money. 
It  might  a'fvcriis3  that  any  place  having  a  fitting  building,  and 

undertaking  to  |iroTide  the  sura  of  £ •,  shall,  on  application 

to  the  Pouhry  Club,  be  provided  with  a  poultry  show,  eon- 
ducted  on  the  most  approved  principles.  Tliere  is  no  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  Judges,  but  there  will  be  difliculty  about 
the  rules.  Who  shall  judge  the  Judges?  Fancy  a  Yorkshire- 
man  at  the  Spangled  Hamburgh  class,  and  finding  in  his  book 
of  rules  that  Golrten  cocks  must  have  black  breasts.  He  would 
resign — a  black  breast  is  a  heresy  in  his  eye.  In  the  search 
after  immaculate  Judges,  it  wiU  occur,  perhaps,  that  for  English 
Shows  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  Judges  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  Both  pin  their  faith  to  purely  black  breasts  and  tails 
in  Dorkings.     Fancy  the  dismay  in  the  general  class. 

But  the  "Judge  or  Judges,"  what  are  they  to  do?     They 


uff;  t  i^cusitstinu 
lice  of  IVates,  ciimaun, 
purple ;  1st.  Margaret,  ligat  crimson ;  Mrs.  Cayie^, 
and  Bar/u/n  Madeline,  white,  violet  eye, 

Qoantitv  of  Cocoa-ndt  Fibre  Dust  Required  as  a  Manure  (C.  S.). 
—"A  rod  (imperial;,  pole,  or  perch,  or  30.25  square  yard=,  will  require 
one  bag  or  three  bushels  of  cocoa-nut  hbre  oust.  The  dust  must  j.ot  be 
scattered  broadcast,  but  in  the  rows  immediately  over  the  sets ;  for  its 
properties  are  not  so  stimulating  as  guano  or  farmyard  manure,  evidently 
not  being  so  surcharged  with  ammonta  (nitrogeuj ;  but  it  (the  dust),  yieius 
nitrogen  by  the  process  of  decomposition  as  in  the  case  of  all  decaying  vege- 
table substances,  slowly  but  surely.  Its  advantage  over  n.anure  seems  to 
be  due  to  that  continual  yielu  of  nutrition  bemg  as  abundant  when  the 
plant  is  developmg  as  when  it  is  sproutmg  ;  wheieas  in  manure  it  is  iicher 
when  the  plant  least  needs  nourishment.— G.  A." 

Grubs  in  Flower-Pots  i.A.  Tl).- The  grubs  sent  to  us  were  the  larva; 
either  of  Blbio  Marci  or  Dilophus  febrihs,  two-winged  heavy-r.ying  meets 
Of  a  shining  black  or  red  colour.  We  have  generally  considered  the  grubs 
feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  out  they  will  ooubtless  also  feed  ou 
the  fine  rootlets  of  plants,  which  should  be  repotted  into  earth  which  has 
been  baked.— W. 

Flower-Gakden  Plans  (,M.  C.  jE.).— We  have  no  doubt  that  No.  1  will 
look  very  Well,  but  we  prefer  No.  2,  and  we  woula  not  mix  the  edgings  at 
aU  as  you  propose  ;  but  on  all  except  the  four  narrow  beds  at  the  end*  we 
■would  have  a  broad  edging  of  12  or  15  inches  round  each  bed,  and  these 
should  be  all  pretty  level  throughout,  centre  and  edgings.  Then  suppose 
JOD  edged  3  and  4  with  blue  Lobelia,  we  would  edge  1  and  2  with  variegated 
Alyssum.  Then  we  would  cross  the  others— aa  5,  a,  Ageiatum,  with  Ourders 
of  TropiEolum,  yellow,  well  dislealed  ;  6,  7,  yellow  Calceolaii.i,  band  of 
Purple  King  Verbenas,  and  edging  of  L'erastium  if  liked.  Then  cruss 
10,  11,  and  9,  12,  bordermg  ail  instead  of  mixing,  and  try  this  for  the  pie- 
sent  year.  The  borders  must  be  close  up,  joiaed  to  the  centre,  but  kept  in 
a  straight  Ime  from  it. 

Bulbs  in  Pois  [H.  B.).—To  make  the  most  of  bulbs  done  flowering,  they 
should  be  kept  at  first  under  glass,  and  watered  well  so  long  as  the  leaves 
remain  green,  then  placed  in  a  sunny  piace  and  kept  dry  to  ripen. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  after  Flowering.- (ir/em). — The  Camellias 
and  Azaleas  may  be  kept  close  in  the  greenhouse,  or  reuiored  to  more  heat, 
where  they  will  form  their  wood  and  set  their  buds  earlie: . 

Sowing  Clianthus  Dampieri  (Wem).— The  seeds  of  Chanthus  must 
not  remain  long  in  the  hot  water— say  ten  hours.  We  prefer  doiuj^  so 
before  sowing,  ano  130°,  UU"  or  so  instead  of  lOU^,  as  when  you  steep  eauh 
and  altogether,  it  is  apt  to  make  a  quagmire  of  the  soil. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  [A  Constant  Reader,  Littlehampton).~Mle  thirk 
it  is  Ukelj  they  have  taken  •the  uiseas-  ;"  bui,  peihaps,  it  is  imly  a  butnii,:. 
from  deficient  ventilation.  Stir  the  surface  of  ihe  toil,  throw  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  soot  on  the  surface,  and  if  the  back  of  yonr  fTame  or  pu  is 
very  white,  dull  it  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  made  luto  a  paint. 
Leave  also  a  little  air  on  all  night. 

Indian  Skeds  (7".  B.,  Zeerfs).- They  rarely  are  worth  trying  to  cultivate. 
The  Cape  Gooseberry'  is  PhysaHs  eduHs.  The  Marvel  of  Peru  is  Miraijilis 
jalapa,  and  is  described  in  the  Dictionary.  The  other  species,  peihaps,  is 
Mirabilis  suaveolens.  The  Giant  Convolvulus  may  be  Convolvulus  maximus, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.    The  other  names  are  too  hidehuite  to  be  identibed. 

Orchard- HOUSES  {Inquirer). — The  Harlow  Station  is  the  nearest  to  Ihe 
Sftwbridgcworlh  Nuiseries,  and  we  know  that  Mr.  Kivers  will  admit  you, 
or  any  one,  to  see  his  orchard-houses. 
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must  judge  according  to  the  rules  ;  and  any  person  having  a  com- 
plaint of  a  glarino  departure  from  the  rules  of  judging,  shall  lay 
the  same  before  the  Stewards  wiio  may  be  present  to  investi^fate. 
The  Stewards  to  call  on  the  Judges  for  an  explanation.  This 
rule  appears  to  be  a  joke.  Has  it  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  framers  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  otTice  is  a  profitable 
one,  and  whether  men  of  standing  and  position  in  society  are 
disposed  to  submit  to  this  ?  Any  one  would  suppose,  and  it 
may  be  so,  that  there  are  competent  persons  who  are  constantly 
applying  for  the  oflice,  and  either  that  it  affords  them  a  liveli- 
hood, or  that  the  office  has  such  charms  that  those  who  seek  to 
fill  it  will  submit  to  such  rules  as  these. 

But  let  us  deal  with  the  programme.  "  A  want  has  been  felt 
of  a  fixed  standard  by  which  each  variety  may  be  judged." 
The  list  of  Stewards  comprises  some  of  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  England.  If  there  has  been  such  difficulty  in 
knowing  how  to  breed  for  certain  points  of  excellence  essential 
to  success,  whence  arises  their  good  lortune,  for  it  can  be  nothing 
else? 

The  duration  oi  poultry  shows,  and  tlieir  success  where  they 
are  well  conducted,  bear  good  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  tlie 
awards  taken  as  a  whole,  while  the  position  constantly  occupied 
by  certain  yards  proves  that  good  strains  hold  their  own. 

We  like  clubs ;  contact  is  good  and  profitable  for  men  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit.  The  communication  of  knowledge  one  to 
another;  the  record  of  novel  and  interesting  events  connected 
with  the  pursuit ;  compiling  statistics,  of  which  we  stand  so 
much  in  need  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  poultry  question  as 
one  afibrding  a  delightful  and  healthful  amusement — all  these 
come  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  Poultry  Club,  and  are 
calculated  to  do  good;  but  when  the  Committee  of  Stewards 
talk  of  laying  down  rules  for  judging,  we  think  they  have  only 
to  try  them  among  themselves  with  closed  doors  to  find  the 
impossibility  of  agreeing. 

We  believe  the  Club's  outset  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
we  anticipate  a  short  life  for  it. 


possessing  only  one    of  these  qualifications   are   ineligible   for 
securing  a  high  position  on  the  prize  list. — Chas.  Ballance. 

[We  have  seen  as  good  Malays  with  white  legs  as  we  ever  saw 
with  yellow ;  and  we  have  seen  birds  in  the  highest  condition 
running  in  a  farmyard,  faultless  in  lustre  and  feather,  yet 
showing  the  points  we  noticed  in  our  last — viz.,  naked  parts  of 
the  body  and  wings.] 


MALAY  FOWLS. 

In  your  Number  for  March  10th  (viliich, unfortunately,  I  did 
not  receive  until  the  end  of  the  week  ),  I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fox,  of  Devizes,  asking  for  a  fixed  standard  of  points  to  bo 
adhered  to  in  rearing  "  Malays,"  and  referruig  to  the  variations 
in  opinion  amongst  judges  respecting  the  points  of  this  breed. 
You  have  appended  a  very  full,  and,  in  the  main,  a  very  correct 
description  of  those  points  ;  but  as  a  Malay  bieeder  and  admirer 
of  twenty-five  years  standing,  I  am  desirous  of  poiniing  out  what 
appears  to  me  likely  to  be  misunderstood  in  your  description.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  scanty,"  as  applied  to  the  plumage. 
If  your  meaning  be  that  tlie  feathers  should  be  very  short,  I 
quite  agree  with  jou  ;  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  generally 
attached  to  that  word.  Were  it  possible  to  number  the  featliers 
on  the  body  of  a  fowl,  I  believe  it  woul-l  be  found  that  every 
breed  possesses  the  same,  the  diflerence  being  length  and  soil- 
ness in  some  breeds,  shortness  and  hardness  in  others.  Amongst 
the  latter  I  place  the  Malay.  I  know  of  no  breed  in  which  the 
feathers  are  so  short  and  hard  ;  but  I  demur  to  the  necessity  on 
this  account,  for  the  plumage  to  appear  so  scanty  that  any  part 
of  the  body  should  exhibit  a  destitution  of  feathers.  Certainly, 
"the  plumage  should  not  hide  shape,"  which  it  would  do  if  long, 
loose,  and  flowing  ;  but  unless  the  plumage  be  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  and  brilliant  in  metallic  lustre,  the  shape  of  the 
body  and  shortness  of  feather  render  this  breed  the  most  un- 
gainly of  any  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  condition  in 
plumage,  in  which  so  many  owners  of  Malays  exhibit  their  birds, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  remarks  we  often  hear  at  exhibitions,  in 
depreciation  of  this  most  valuable  and  (if  shown  as  they  ought 
to  be)  majestic  breed.  Your  description  ends  with  the  sentence, 
"there  is  no  fixed  colour  for  the  legs  or  ))lumage."  As  to 
plumage,  of  course  all  colours  are  admissible,  from  white  to 
black  ;  but  the  legs,  in  every  case,  should  be  yellow.  Birds  with 
legs  of  any  other  colour  could  not  be  exhibited  in  the  Malay 
class. 

I  fear  in  many  cases  perfection  of  plumage  has  been  lost  sight 
by  some  of  our  judges,  and  prizes  awarded  to  birds  of  good  blood, 
though  in  wretched  feather.  I  venture  to  think  (and  upon 
this  principle  I  have  ever  myself  acted  in  awarding  pnzes,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  breed)  that  blood  and  feather  should 
both  be  looked  for  in  greater  or  lees  perfection ;  but  that  birds 


TAUNTON  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

I  AM  sorry  to  find  that  this  well-managed  and  promising  Show 
is  dissolved.  I  cannot  perceive  what  the  non-attendance  of  the 
subscribers  has  to  do  with  it  in  any  way.  So  long  as  they  pay 
their  subscriptions  it  is  quite  optional  whether  they  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association.  The  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
is,  I  grant,  a  serious  obstacle ;  still,  is  there  not  some  enter- 
prising gentleman  on  the  Committee  who  is  qualified  "  and  at 
the  same  time  willing"  to  undertake  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
Secretary  ?  I  do  hope  Mr.  Ballance  will  reconsider  the  matter, 
and,  if  he  is  still  determined  to  give-up  the  office  he  has  held  "so 
ably  for  some  time,"  he  will  find  a  substitute. 

I  have  sent  several  pens  to  this  Show  for  the  last  two  years, 
though  the  distance  is  over  three  hundred  miles  each  way,  and 
the  birds  always  returned  to  me  in  excellent  feather  and  con- 
dition, which  speaks  well  for  the  general  management ;  and  the 
plate  and  prize-money  were  always  sent  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors within  a  week  after  the  closing  of  the  Show.  Mr. 
Ballance  I  always  found  most  obliging,  doing  everything  which 
lay  in  his  power  to  please,  and,  at  the  same  time,  via  the 
confidence  of  his  exhibitors. 

I  am  convinced  many  exhibitors  have  no  conception  of  the 
downright  hard  work  which  devolves  on  a  secretary  in  a  show 
of  say  four  to  five  hundred  pens,  and  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  when  I  see  the  thoughtless  remarks  which  are  occa- 
sionally made,  "that  the  Secretary  and  Committee  have  no  right 
to  be  exhibitors."  What  absurdity!  Why,  who  would  do  the 
drudgery  if  these  unselfish  individuals  had  not  the  chance  of  a 
prize  ?  And  I  dare  venture  to  say  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Com- 
mitteemen throughout  the  country  keep  prize  poultry.  — 
Westmobeland. 


WOECESTEE  AND    BATH  AND  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

THE  POBLTKY  CLUB. 
Mt  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  in  your  columns 
relative  to  the  length  of  time  the  birds  have  to  be  kept  in  the 
yard  at  the  Worcester  Show,  and  I  say  that  I  altogether  agree 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer.  The  arrangements  of 
the  approaching  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  appear,  how- 
ever, to  he  still  more  objectionable — the  birds  in  that  instance 
being  required  to  be  in  the  yard  by  ten  on  Friday  morning, 
whilst  the  Show  will  not  open  till  the  Monday  morning  follow- 
ing. Surely  the  parties  who  have  superintended  these  arrange- 
ments must  either  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  duties 
they  have  undertaken,  or  have  committed  a  serioxis  oversight ; 
for  unless  the  circumstances  are  of  a  very  peculiar  character 
indeed  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  having  the  birds  cooped-up 
so  long  before  the  Exhibition  commences.  Besides,  as  any  one 
with  the  least  pretension  to  experience  in  such  matters  well 
knows,  few  birds  can  undergo  such  an  ordeal  of  confinement  as 
that  involved  in  the  five  days  during  which  the  Show  is  to  be 
open,  and  the  three-days  confinement  previously,  especially  at 
such  a  season  of  the  year,  without  serious  injury — an  injury 
that  would  render  them  next  to  valueless  as  exhibition  birds  in 
future.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  the  chickens  would 
survive  it,  the  heat  of  June  being,  in  fact,  far  more  trying  for 
birds  thus  penned  than  the  cold  season  of  December.  Then  the 
old  birds  will  be  on  the  point  of  moulting,  when  they  are  un- 
equal to  sustaining  the  same  amount  of  hardship  as  at  other 
times. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, add  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Poultry  Club  in  the  course 
of  formation.  I  had  quite  expected  to  see  the  matter  more  fully 
canvassed  in  your  paper.*  It  is  right  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  should  be  put  in  fiill  possession  of  the 
objects  contemplated  in  its  establishment,  and  the  mode  in 
•  The  writer  had  not  teen  what  we  published  last  week.— Em.  J.  op  H. 
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which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  tbem  out.  Discussion  on  these 
points  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  What  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  your  paper,  and  from  a  friend  or  two  who  were 
Et  the  private  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club,  has  by  no  means 
favourably  impressed  me. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  is  intended  to  frame  a  series  of 
rules  by  which  birds  are  to  be  judged — a  course  of  procedure 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  Club  into  collision  with  those 
who  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  judges.  Wliat  gentleman  of  any 
standing  as  a  poultry  judge,  would,  if  he  had  any  self-respect, 
submit  to  the  liind  of  dictation  implied  in  placing  in  his  hands 
a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by  parties  lees  conversant  with  the 
subject  than  himself?  IJesides,  there  ore  points  in  connection 
with  the  merits  of  different  birds  for  which  no  rules  can  provide, 
and  any  one  who  is  not  capable  of  judging  poultry  without  the 
aid  of  printed  rules,  has  no  claims  which  qualify  him  to  fill  the 
office,  and  ought  not  to  aspire  to  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best  judges  on  the  subject.  If, 
as  I  also  believe  is  the  case,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Club  to 
appoint  the  judges  at  some  of  the  principal  shows,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  Mr.  Hewitt  would  feel  on  the  matter,  if  his  ap- 
pointment should  be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  rules  to  direct 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  It  is  very  probletiiatical  whether 
he  would  accept  it  under  such  conditions. 

That  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  poultry  ex- 
hibitions is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  questionable,  not  simply 
whether  such  an  arrangement  would  work  advantageously  in 
promoting  that  object,  but  whether  it  would  be  practicable. 
Whatever  improvement  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  cert»in  it  must  be  by 
the  mutual  concurrence  of  both  judges  and  exhibitors,  without 
which  the  most  promising  arrangements  would  fall  through. — J. 


EXOTIC  HONEY  BEES-SIZE  OF  THEIE 

CELLS. 
I  AM  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  for 
specimens  of  bees  and  comb  of  two  foreign  kinds  of  honey  bees, 
which  differ  in  many  respects  from  either  of  our  European 
species.  The  first  is  a  bit  of  virgin  comb  and  bees  sent  by  Mr. 
Mann,  either  from  Fernando  Po  or  the  opposite  maiidand  of 
west  Africa.  The  bees,  as  far  as  I  can  ideniifv  them,  are  Apis 
Adansonii,  and  are  much  smaller  than  their  European  brethren, 
but  with  this  exception  appear  nearly  identical  with  the  Ligurians, 
possessing  the  same  orange-coloured  abdominal  rings.  Their 
comb,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the 
common  hive  bee,  if  we  except  a  reddish  tinge,  due,  probably,  to 
the  colour  of  the  honey  which  it  once  contained,  and  from  which 
it  had  originally  been  secreted.  Although,  as  before  stated,  the 
bees  themselves  are  notably  smaller,  their  cells  are  of  precisely 
the  same  diameter  as  those  constructed  by  the  European  species. 
Secondly,  I  have  a  piece  of  brood-comb  and  bees  of  the  species 
Apis  testacea,  brought  by  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  island  of  Timor, 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Those  bees  and  the  allied  species. 
Apis  dorsata,  are  about  one- third  longer  and  stronger  than  our 
English  honey-bee,  and  are  indigenous  to  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Uin- 
dostan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Their  ex- 
traordinary size  is  evidenced  by  the  sealed  brood-comb,  which  is 
no  less  than  an  inch  and  one-third  in  thickness,  whilst  sealed 
brood-comb  of  Apis  mellifica,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  year, 
is  barely  an  inch  thick.  The  great  area  of  their  wings,  and  tlie 
length  of  their  abdomen,  appear  to  me  conclusive  as  to  their 
wonderful  powers  of  flight,  and  great  honey-gathering  capa- 
bilities; but  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  most  careful  mea- 
surement resulted  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  their  cells  like- 
wise were  of  precisely  the  same  diameter  as  those  of  the  European 
species. — A  Devonshire  BEE-KEErEE. 


WOODBUEY  FRAME-HIVES   MADE  IN 

STKAW. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  straw  over  wood  as  a  material 
for  the  construction  ol  bee-hives  have  often  been  pressed  upon 
my  attention  by  apiarians  whose  great  experience  entitles  their 
opinions  to  the  utmost  respect,  whilst  the  course  of  events  in 
my  own  apiary  has  been  such  as  often  to  give  weight  to  their 
suggestions.  One  obstacle,  however,  has  always  stood  in  the 
way  of  my  adopting  straw  hives,  and  this  has  been  the  dilEcully 
of  procuring  them  ol  the  perfectly  square  form  required  for  the 


reception  of  frames.  When  last  in  London  I  drew  tji«  aSijeaiiaa 
of  my  friends,  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son,*  to  the  advuttsges 
possessed  by  straw,  and  suggested  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  produce  a  straw  hive  which  would  meet  my  re^jiiireaien**. 
I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  per- 
fectly succeeded,  and  manufacture  Woodbury-bives  in  siitm, 
equalling  wood  in  firmness,  squareness,  and  stability,  and 
whiuh,  in  fact,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  whilst  their  mode- 
rate price  is  an  advantage  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  I  imve 
already  many  of  these  hives  in  use  in  my  own  apiary,  aiad  I 
think  few  will  regret  following  in  this  respect  the  exampU  of — 
A  Detonbhiee  Bee-keepee. 

'  149,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Higli  Holbonu 


EVENTS   OF  THE   SEASON. 
Theee  was  a  nest   of  young  Thrushes,  nearly  fledged,  ia 
Leadenhall  Market  last  Tuesday. 


Silver  Pheasants  began  laying  March  17. 


The  first  Plover's  eggs  were  sent  up  to  London  MstcSj  2tth. 
The  usual  day  is  on  the  25th.  In  1863,  the  first  came  in  an 
the  21st. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Diary  of  the  Dairy,  &c.  (A  Gardener).— Its  publication  i»as  been 
abandoned,  we  believe. 

Creve  Ca.uR  Hens  Dyinc  (31.  J.).— The  symptom,  "sweUin^  of  the 
abdomen  until  it  touches  the  ground,  becoming  red  and  death  tnsiitog,'* 
intimates  that  the  egg-paeaajies  are  inliained,  probably  from  the  birds  being 
overloaded  with  lat.  Give  them  a  table-apoonful  ot  oascor  oil,  no  hard 
corn,  very  little  barley  oi'  other  meal;  but  plenty  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
lettuce  leaves. 

Management  of  Californun  Quails  {Constant  Render). — There  is 
little  d  fficuliy  in  keeping  and  breediug  the  Californian  Quail.  The;y 
require  only  a  smnll  space  Their  food  is  simple— oats,  barley,  and  green 
meat.  Tliey  are  very  prolific,  laying  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs,  a.  few  of 
which  tbey  may  be  allowed  to  rear  themselves.  A  very  su'icesst'iil  breeder 
who  keeps  many  pairs,  has  them  in  different  divisions  round  a  yard;  one 
pair  in  each  cage  or  pen,  which  is  about  6  feet  in  depth  by  3  wide.  Raeii 
pair  in  turn  has  the  run  of  the  whole  yard  or  caclosiu'e,  v/hicli  ie  more  cJun 
halt  greeneward.  This,  it  is  said,  prevents  the  hens  troin  getting  toofiit, 
which  is  dangerous  for  them  in  the  laying  season,  and  often  fataL  Thore 
y  really  no  art  in  keeping  them  ;  all  they  require  is  gravel,  dry  dust,  oats, 
barley,  and  green  food,  with  as  good  a  run  as  may  be  convenient. 

Chickkns  with  colds  [P,  W.  T.). — If  the  chickens  which  snufSc  snd 
have  mucus  in  their  nostrils  roost  on  the  stones  of  the  stable,  they  are 
siifferinc  from  cliill  contracted  from  it.  They  must  not  roost  on  b^ard, 
brick,  or  stone.  If  thej  have  taken  to  the  stable  they  will  noi  be  sattsSed 
elsewhere.  Make  up  a  warm  corner  for  them,  and  cover  it  so  deep  with  dry 
gravel  or  fiand  they  shall  not  feel  the  damp  through  ifc.  Tlie  best  treac- 
nientfor  the  snuffle,  is  to  feed  three  times  per  day  with  st^le  bread  soaked 
in  ale.  Yoa  may  give,  if  that  fails,  small  pieces  of  camphor  half  tiie  size  of 
a  pea. 

Malay  Fowls'  Legs  [F.  J.  C).— We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you  about 
the  legs  of  Malays,  and  we  repeat  our  opinion  that  the  colour  is  notcoen- 
tial. 

Breeding  Canaries  [R.  C.  S.). — Keep  the  birds  together  -a  little  longer 
— say  a  lortnight — and  give  them  egg,  mawseed,  and  hemp,  ami  proTide 
ihem,  if  not  already  done,  with  building  material.-^.  Do  not  take  out  the 
slide,  the  pans  wlUbe  better  separated.  If  at  tlie  end  of  the  foitnight  the 
birds  do  not  agree,  we  would  advise  you  to  change  thetn;  hut  we  think 
that  thev  will  be  sociable  after  a  time. 

Kkal  SntiNu  Chickens  {A  Subscriber). —The  fowls  that  prndncc  the 
*'re:il  spring  chickens"  are  to  be  had  in  Sussex  only,  abotit  Elanderoas, 
Cuckfielii,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  and  East  Grinstead.  The  Br<ibiDa 
Pootra  is  the  fowl  you  want,  as  they  will  rear  tliemselves  in  any  weather. 

Preventing  Hens  Sitting  {H,  N.  IJ.,  JVooluici! i.—Tbere  is  always 
more  or  less  of  cruelty  in  preventing  hens  from  sitting,  as  it  is  a  natoral 
operation.  The  most  humane  plan  is  to  shut  them  up  in  a  bare  place, 
whi-re  there  istieitht-r  hay,  straw,  box,  basket,  nor  hole.  They  will  look  for 
t-omethiiig  or  somewhere  to  sit  upon,  and,  failing  it,  at  the  end  of  a  ibrt- 
nifih'  mny  be  turned  out  with  the  others. 

Cock  Duoop.ng  (A.  H.). — We  fear  some  internal  organ  is  dtroowaily 
diseased.  Give  a  des'-ert-spoonful  of  castor  oil>  and  otier  him,  some  hrejKi 
souked  in  alf, 

KEEriNo  Fowls  {U.  Oodfrey)*— Your  space  will  do  for  a  cock:  and  three 
hens  ot  Buff  Cochin-chinas.  The  place  under  the  stairs  would  do  for  a 
roo--ting-place,  if  enclosed.  The  wire-netting  had  better  be  5  or  6  fecthigli 
and  no  riiil  along  the  top.  Have  "ome  limy  rubbish  in  a  corner,  and  tiic 
floor  oi  the  roosting-place  covertd  with  3  inches  deep  of  sand. 


LONDON  MAREETS.— Maecf  30. 
POULTRY. 

TI:ere  is  but  a  small  supply  of  poultry  at  market ;  but  the  trajie  Usabad, 


there  is  aa  much  as  is  reqnireti. 

8.  d.      s. 

Large  Fowls 4  0  to  4 

Smaller  do 3  0    „  3 

Chickens 2  6   „  3 

Gosling* 6  0   „6 

Duckings  5  0   „  5 


d.  s.  <L     a.  4. 

6    Guinea  Fowl 3  6  to  J  S 

6     Hares  0  0   „  O  0 

0    Rabbits  1  4  „  J  i 

6    Wild  do 0  8    „e  » 

6    Pigeons  0  r   „ »  » 
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APRIL  7-13,  1863. 


Easter  Tuesday.    P.  Leopold  b. 

J.C.  Loudon  born,  1763.  G.  [1853. 

Crowberry  flowers. 

l^irt'h  flowers. 

W.  Kent  died,  1748.    G. 

1st,  ou  Low  Si'ndav. 

Bux  flowers. 


WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Wkather  near  London  in  1862. 


30.182-20  093 
30.229—30.091 
30.047—29.929 
30.000-29.904 
30.166-30.077 
30.248-30.138 
30.130-29.852 


Tbermom. 


degrees. 
53-42 
48-38 
51-39 
50-39 
43-27 
46-21 
46-20 


Wind. 


N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 

N. 

N. 


.01 
.69 
.73 


m.  h. 
25ar5 

23  i 

20  5 

18  5 

16  5 

14  6 

12  5 


jroon 
Sun    1    Kise»    :  Moon's 
Sets,     and  Sets     Age. 


Clock 

before     Day  of 

Sun.     1   Year. 


m.  h. 
40af6 
41       6 


m.     h. 

m.  8. 

20     11 

19 

2     15 

mom. 

20 

1     58 

23      0 

21 

1     41 

14      1 

22    • 

1    24 

54       1 

C 

1       8 

27       2 

24 

0    52 

54      2 

25 

0    36 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 


Meteoroioot  of  the  WEEK.-At  Chiswick,  from  obseryations  dating  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  davs  are  55.7»  and  35  3°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  79'.  occurred  on  the  7tU,  m  18o9 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  20  , 
on  the  10th,  in  ISiO.    During  the  period  130  days  were  fine,  and  on  122  ram  fell.  ^ 


HAEDINESS  OF   SIKKIM  RHODODENDRONS. 

E.  ROBSON,  at 

page  224,  has 
referred  to  my 
having  found 
two  or  three 
speeles  of  Sik- 
kimlihododen- 
drons  hardy. 
It  may  interest 
him,  and  per- 
liaps  others,  to 
know  that  I 
have  found  all 
that  I  have  had  to  do  with,  eonsistin<;  of  those  sent 
over  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  distributed  from  Kew,  perfectly 
hardy,  with  the  e.teeplion  of  Dalhousianum  and  Edg- 
■worthii. 

They  have  now  been  planted  out  in  the  open  borders 
for  five  years,  and  many  of  them  have  (lowered  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  like  all  the  first  cross  with  the  Nepaul 
varieties,  they  flower  too  early  to  be  of  much  use  out  of 
doors,  unless  in  very  favourable  seasons. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  (March  30).  I  have  ciliatura 
in  beautiful  (lower  ;  also  a  plant  of  Wallicliii  5  feet  high, 
■with  a  fine  truss  expanded,  and  others  swelling  fast. 
This  is  pretty  much  in  the  way  of  the  old  campanulatara, 
only  the  colour  is  deeper.  Robustum  is  another  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  larger  leaves  and  more  compact  habit. 
Thomsoni  and  fulgens  both  look  very  promising,  but 
have  not  (lowered  out  of  doors  yet.  Campylocarpum  has 
(lowered  the  last  three  years.  This  has  a  compact  truss, 
individual  flowers  rather  small,  and  the  colour  is  a  deli- 
cate violet  purple.  Glaueum,  ■which  is  figured  in  the 
same  Number,  flowers  very  freely,  and  when  in  flower 
is  very  pretty,  but  the  plant  is  not  always  handsome. 
Cinnabarinum  and  anthopogon  have  also  flowered  freely. 
Madden's  argenteum  is  a  very  compact-growing  plant, 
and  when  larger  will  have  a  very  handsome  appearance 
without  flowers.  But  the  gem  of  all  for  foliage  is  Fal- 
coneri,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  laurel  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  leaves  are  so  large  and  heavy,  that  unless  very  much 
sheltered  they  get  bi'oken  by  high  winds.  Earbatum, 
also,  has  a  very  good  foliage,  and  is  a  haudsomc-growing 
plant. 

Some  others  ■which  with  me  came  up  amongst  the 
fulgens,  but  are  very  diflerent  from  it,  are  very  pro- 
mising in  foliage  and  habit,  but  have  not  yet  flowered. 
The  great  fault  of  most  of  them  is  early  flowering,  and 
early  starting  into  growth,  by  ■nhich  tlic  points  of  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  nipped  by  the  morning  frosts,  giving 
them  in  the  summer  the  appearance  of  being  burnt ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  they  .are  an  interesting 
race  of  plants,  and  likely  to  find  work  for  the  Lybridiscr 
for  some  years  yet. 

I   have   not   had   much   experience   with   the  Bhotan 
■varieties  ;  but  I  have  one  plant  now,  said  to  be  a  Bhotan, 
Ho.  106.— Vol.  IV.,  Nbw  Skeies. 


which  has  three  beautiful,  yellow-looking,  smooth  flower- 
buds,  with  no  sign  of  expansion  yet.  If  it  turn  out  well 
I  will  let  you  know. — John  Cox,  Redleaf. 


FUMIGATING  WITH  TOBACCO. 

Gaedenixg  operations  of  many  kinds  call  for  a  display 
of  tact  as  well  as  of  skill.  In  fact,  those  two  qualities 
are  closely  allied,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are,  or  should 
be,  inseparable.  "What  the  skilful  man  does  he  does 
well,  but  tact  enables  him  to  do  it  quickly,  and  oftea 
with  imperfect  means.  Thus  he  economises  time  and 
material  while  doing  everything  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place.  Much  has  been  said  about  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  and  having  everything  done  in  advance, 
so  that  one  may  be  prepared  for  a  season  of  pressure; 
but  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  r^uestion,  and  the  man  of 
tact  has  no  occasion  to  hurry  at  any  particular  season, 
although  he  does  not,  to  ordinary  observation,  keep  ia 
advance  of  his  work. 

In  no  particular  is  a  display  of  (act  more  requisite  than 
in  doing  battle  with  the  various  pests  which  to  the  care- 
less gardener  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  but 
which  the  man  who  possesses  tact  takes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  he  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to  meet 
them.  The  appearance  of  green  fly,  thrips,  scale,  mealy- 
bug, red  spider,  &c.,  on  his  plants,  if  they  do  appear, 
gives  him  no  anxiety,  for  he  applies  the  remedy  or 
remedies,  and  it  is  done  with ;  but  then  comes  the 
question,  What  are  the  remedies?  A  dozen  gardeners 
will  answer  the  question  in  as  many  diflerent  ways. 

In  my  school-boy  days  I  remember  almost  every 
boy  in  the  school  had  a  way  of  his  own  of  forming  the 
figure  8.  One  would  commence  below  on  the  right  hand, 
another  on  the  left ;  one  would  begin  at  the  top,  another 
would  make  a  regular  pothook  of  it,  and  some,  again, 
would  make  a  horizontal  dash  to  connect  the  points,  and 
so  on.  In  this  way  gardeners  dificr  in  performing  some 
of  the  most  simple  operations  for  destroying  green  fly. 
One  says,  Use  nothing  but  the  best  tobacco,  and  apply  it 
by  means  of  the  bellows ;  another  says,  Use  the  flower- 
pot pierced  with  holes.  One  says  tobacco  paper  is  best; 
another,  Try  Ncal's  pastils  ;  and  consequently  Neal's 
pastils  are  tried,  probably  with  not  sulUcient  strength, 
and  the  fly  is  not  killed,  or  the  dose  is  too  strong,  and 
the  plants  are  killed  as  well  as  the  fly.  Advice  of  this 
kind  is  often  given  and  taken  ;  mishaps  occur  through 
misunderstanding  or  nusapplying  the  remedies,  which 
are  set  down  as  inefl'ectual,  and  are,  with  those_  who 
recommend  them  and  the  vendors,  mentally  consigned 
to  the  rubbish-heap,  if  a  more  unpleasant  situation  does 
not  happen  to  be  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  dis- 
appointed experimentalist. 

In  the  process  of  fumigating  with  tobacco  or  tobacco 
paper— l^or,  in  my  opinion,  both  are  equally  safe  and 
effective— I  could  never  perceive  the  necessity  of  being 
in  the  smoke  myself,  or  of  seeing  others  inside  the 
hpuse  with  it,  for  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  operator  being 
No.  758.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sekies. 
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almost  suffocatecl,  tlio  door  has  to  be  opened  as,  half  choked,  he 
leaves  probiiblj  before  tlie  work  is  complete.  There  is  another 
objection  ;  the  smoke  hangs  about  a  person's  dress,  while  the 
smell  docs  not  improve  by  age,  and  lasts  for  several  days.  To  be 
inside  the  house  during  the  operation  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
as  I  have  iilwnys  found  :  consequently,  I  never  use  the  ordinary 
fumigatiog-bellows  and  dislike  them,  although  some  ai'e  so  firmly 
attached  to  them  as  to  prefer  them  to  erery  other  appliance  for 
fumigating. 

Now,  the  various  ways  and  moans  of  fumigating  which  have 
come  under  my  own  immediate  observation  convince  me  that 
more  depends  upon  the  way  in  »hich  the  smoke  is  applied, 
and  on  adapting  the  quantity  to  the  space  to  be  fumigated,  than 
on  the  material  itself.  I  have  used  the  ditl'erent  sorts  of  tobacco 
and  also  tobacco  paper,  and  find  that  nothing  better  could  be 
wished  ;  yet  one  is  no  better  than  the  other.  I  once  wished  to 
try  the  pastils,  but  at  the  nursery  where  I  applied  for  them  they 
said  tliey  had  not  any  at  the  time,  and  that  their  experience  of 
them  was  that  they  destroyed  everything  but  the  insects.  How 
true  this  was  I  had  no  opportunity  of  proving.  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  have  tried  them  that  they  are  unsafe  ;  but,  as  I 
never  take  the  bare  word  of  others  in  such  matters,  having  known 
several  instances  of  plants  being  killed  or  injured,  as  was  alleged, 
with  bad  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper,  but  in  reality,  as  I  am  pretty 
certain,  tlirough  the  quantity  being  disproportionod  to  the  space, 
I  can,  therefore,  say  nothing  in  their  favour  or  otherwise.  With 
regard  to  tobacco  and  tobacco  paper,  I  have  used  both  in  several 
different  ways  ;  and  if  I  have  found  the  leaves  of  plants  marked 
or  the  insects  not  killed,  I  blame  myself,  and  not  the  material, 
for  that  is  entirely  blameless. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  best — at  least,  I  have  found  it 
60 — to  fumigate  towards  night,  when  the  house  is  shut  up  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  sun  shining  on  it,  and  then,  as  it  has  been 
ofteu  recommended,  it  is  better  to  smoke  two  nights  in  succession 
than  to  depend  on  one  fumigation,  especially  wlitn  it  is  for 
thrips,  because  it  takes  a  strong  dose  to  kill  these  ail  at  once, 
and  the  quantity  of  smoke  neceseriry  to  do  so  may  injure  the 
plants  ;  but  when  the  insects  have  had  a  weaker  dose  it  makes' 
them  sick,  and  before  they  have  recovered,  a  similar  dose  the 
following  night  settles  them. 

It  is,  then,  worth  while  to  tflk#  the  measure  of  the  enclosed 
space,  and  fijid  out,  if  possible,  just  the  exact  quantity  of  tobacco 
or  paper  that  v.  ill  give  the  required  quantity  of  smoke.  Tliis  is 
advisable,  both  on  the  score  of  economy  and  to  save  time  aad 
trouble  in  doing  the  work  effectually.  There  is  more  tobacco 
wasted  through  domg  the  work  ineifectually  than  many  would 
believe.  I  have  been  surprised  myself  when  told  that  7  or  8  lbs. 
of  tobacco  had  been  used,  or  rather  misused,  for  smoking  two 
small  houses  within  three  weeks,  and  this  in  cases  where  the 
operators  were  supposed  to  understand  the  matter.  I  have 
found  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  or  the  same  weight  of  paper, 
quite  sufficient  for  a  house  30  feet  long  by  16  wide  and  9  leet  in 
height;  and  this  made  into  two  fun.igations,  with,  perhips, 
a  trifle  the  most  at  the  last  performance.  A  pit  or  frame  will 
require  much  less,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  height 
makes  a  great  ditference  in  the  quantity  of  material  requisite  ; 
for  the  farther  the  plants  are  from  the  roof  the  denser  tlie  smoke 
should  be.  In  a  pit  the  plants  are  generally  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  glass,  and  it  is  in  such  structures  that  plants  are  generally 
injured  from  an  over-strong  application  of  smoke.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  use  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  tobacco  in 
smoking  pits  and  frames,  and  to  inc:ease  the  quantity  if  the  dose 
is  found  ineffectual. 

In  applying  the  smoke,  the  plan  I  generally  prefer  is  to  take  a 
common  ilower-pot — a  32  size  is  very  convenient — place  it  on  a 
larger  one  that  stands  on  the  ground  inverted,  so  that  the 
apertures  of  both  are  clear  for  the  draught  of  air.  Put  in  the 
upper  one  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  ignited,  and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  alight  tear  up  some  brown  paper  and  put  in,  and 
then  put  on  the  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper,  which  will  consume 
gradually  and  give  out  a  good  smoke.  Another  plan  I  have 
generally  adopted  with  regard  to  email  houses,  frames,  &c.,  is  to 
take  some  coarse  brown  paper,  steep  it  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
dry  it,  then  spread  out  the  tobacco  on  pieces  of  6  inches  or  a  foot 
square,  roll  both  together,  and  tie  with  twine  or  mattiug.  Then 
suspend  by  one  end  and  light  the  other ;  let  two  or  three  of 
these  be  lighted  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  or  pit,  and  let 
them  smoulder.  If  properly  done,  this  will  be  found  as  cleau 
and  efifeotual  a  method  of  fum.igating  as  need  be. 

P.  Chitxt. 


KflODODENDEON  CULTURE. 

In  your  article  on  the  above  subject  in  your  Number  for  the 
24th  ult.,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  mentioned  that  the  Sikkim 
Rhododendron  ciliatum  did  not  succeed  well  out  of  doors. 
With  us,  about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it,  with 
several  others  of  its  class,  grows  and  blooms  far  better  outside 
than  in  pots  in  the  conservatory.  I  may  instance  Falooneri, 
fiJgens,  Thomsoni,  Hookeri,  besides  the  three  arboreums,  scarlet, 
rose,  and  white,  Eussellianum,  &c.,  as  sorts  that  have  been  out 
here  for  from  five  to  eight  years,  and  are  growing  luxuriantly, 
but  have  not  all  flowered  as  yet.  One,  cdiatum,  has  been  out 
thirteen  years,  and  is  now  covered  with  bloom,  being  about 
2i  feet  high  and  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter ;  I  enclose  a  flower 
and  a  leaf  of  it ;  the  latter  is,  I  think,  double  the  size  I  have 
ever  seen  the  foliage  of  it  on  house  plants. 

With  respect  to  hybridising  generally  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Robson.  I  have  found  the  best  results  from  avoiding 
too  much  similarity  between  the  parent  plants ;  for  instance,  in 
crossing  two  Eiicbsias — say  Clio  and  Queen  of  Hanover,  the 
progeny,  from  seventy  to  eighty  plants,  were  wretched,  with 
leaves  like  microphylla,  and  worthless  flowers;  whUeiu  crossing 
a  dark  and  liglit  variety  the  progeny  were  often  good,  while  some 
took  after  the  one  parent  and  some  after  the  other. 

Recollecting  that  the  original  Fuchsias  gracilis,  globoea,  &c., 
which  now  grow  7  feet  higii  outside,  were  once  considered  green- 
house plants,  [  planted-out  several  of  the  improved  varieties 
about  six  years  since,  which  I  find  do  nearly  as  well  as  the 
common  sorts.  For  instance :  Venus  di  Medici  in  the  open 
ground  is  about  3  feet  high  now  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
Some  are  still  killed  to  the  ground  iu  a  hard  winter,  but  come 
up  again  strong  before  the  1st  of  April,  and  are  beautiful  objects 
in  the  flower  garden. — H.  H.  Glekville. 


SENSATION  NAMES. 

Pbay  give  a  little  vtholesome  advice  to  some  of  your  con- 
tributors and  advertisers  with  regard  to  the  naming  of  novelties, 
&c.  Our  nervous  system  had  scarcely  recovered  itself  from  the 
weekly  attacks  of  th-j  "Roaring  Lion  Strawberry"  when  we 
were  as  much  astonished,  as  we  had  been  terrified  before,  by  the 
auuouncemeiit  of  the  "  Good-Graciojs  Polyanthus."  Some  of 
your  readers,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  were  rather  shocked  at  the 
last-named  epithet ;  but  we  are  tree  to  confess  we  were  not 
morally  sensitive  on  the  point,  but  merely  regarded  the  name  aa 
simply  ridiculous.  We  have,  however,  been  slightly  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  in  jour  No.  104  of  the  "  Phantom 
Bouquet,"  the  subject  of  which  is  a  review  of  a  book  of  that 
name  on  the  art  of  skeletonising  leaves,  &c.  The  author  has, 
probably,  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Home's  book,  or  accompanied 
that  SjjjnVet/ individual  iu  an  aijiia!  exploit,  hovering  occasionally 
over  garden  rubbish-heaps,  and  holding  communion  with  de- 
parted vegetation.  How  this  may  be  we  know  not,  but  this  we 
liuow,  that  it  would  be  well  to  check  the  prevailing  taste  for 
such  absurdities;  and  if  you  would  be  instrumental  in  doing  this 
you  would  confer  a  favour  on  the  majority  of  your  readers,  and 
especially — K.  T.  E.,  Shreiisbury. 


THE  WARDEN  OF  WINCHESTER'S  GARDEN. 

The  readers  of  The  Jofenai  or  Horticultuke  are  no 
strangers  to  this  garden,  or  at  any  rate  to  its  gardener,  for  Mr. 
Weaver  has  oftentimes  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  lengthened 
experience  and  ripened  judgment ;  and  as  I  heard  much  of  him 
from  a  valued  friend  and  earnest  horticulturist,  I  determined  on 
a  late  visit  to  the  old  cathedral  city  of  William  of  Wykeham  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  And  although  March  is  but  a  poor  month  for 
seeing  gardens,  even  though  after  a  mild  winter,  I  was,  as  I 
was  assured  I  should  be,  most  pleased  with  all  I  saw  and  heard ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  reminiscences  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Warden's  garden,  it  should  be  bome  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  talking  of  one  with  acres  of  glass,  miles 
of  hot-water  pipes,  and  with  a  mint  of  money  at  command  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-rate  place.  The  motto  of 
the  Wardens  seems  to  be  iitile  et  dulce — a  little  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  place  is  not  a  show  place,  but 
an  ordinary  quiet  but  pretty  garden,  having  the  charm  of  a  fine 
lawn  and  a  nice  stream  of  water;  giving  one,  perhaps  the  notion 
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that  the  Wardens,  fresh  from  the  remembrances  of  classic  Ox- 
ford, had  tried  their  best  to  reproduce  in  their  own  way  tlie 
scenes  of  cloistered  ease  which  make  the  daiigliter  of  the  Isis 
80  perfectly  imique  and  charming.  Nor,  again,  is  Mr.  Weaver 
one  of  the  new  race  of  what  some  one  lias  called  *'  kid-glove 
gardfners."  He  has  not  the  ologies  all  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
although  cases  of  British  and  foreign  insects  and  books,  pre- 
sented to  him  bv  the  students  of  tlie  Training  College  in  grati- 
tude for  his  instruction,  attest  that  lie  is  a  lover  of  nature  and 
able  to  use  his  mother  tongue.  No  :  Mr.  Weaver  is  one  of 
those  shrewd,  honest,  hardlieaded  men,  who  arc  accustomed  to 
listen  to  what  everybody  has  to  say,  but  to  have  a  judgment  of 
their  own  and  act  upon  it — no  blind  adherent  of  old  customs, 
but  no  extravagant  praiser  of  new-fangled  notions,  and  therefore 
one  finds  in  his  garden  a  good  combination  of  both  old  and  new 
methods  and  plans. 

I  saw  him  first  in  his  fruit-room.  Bless  me  !  what  a  quantity 
we  hear  about  Iruit-rooms,  and  trays,  and  shelves,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  as  necessary  to  keep  Apples  and  Pears,  until  one 
begins  to  be  thankful  that  we  do  not  grow  enough  of  them  to 
need  such  an  elaborate  structure.  But  what  was  Mr.  Weaver's 
fruit-room  ?  Simply  a  shed — such  as  we  ordinarily  term  a 
potting-shed,  with  the  simple  addition  of  a  door  to  be  locked 
and  kept  all  secure.  "But,  then,  of  course,  it  was  all  arranged 
with  shelves  and  straw,  &o."  Nothingof  the  sort — afew  common 
boxes,  in  which  the  Apples  lay  some  foot  in  depth,  touching 
one  another  (an  awful  notion,  1  believe,  in  the  fruit-room)  ;  and 
yet  out  of  these  he  took  Kibston  Pippins,  Syliehouse  Kusset, 
Court  of  Wick,  and  S.'arlet  Nonpareil  as  fresh,  bright-coloured, 
and  crisp  as  the  day  they  were  gathered  ofl'  the  tret's  ;  and  he 
told  lue  tliat  he  h.as  more  than  once  had  his  Apples  frozen  hard 
without  any  apparent  detriment  ;  though  when  the  wint:r  is 
very  severe  he  remcves  his  boxes  into  an  inner  room,  the  roof 
of  which  is  thatehei  very  thickly  and  quite  frostproof. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  fruit,  1  should  mention  that  in  a  little 
garden  attached  to  his  oivn  house  he  has  an  orchavd-house,  in 
which  he  grows  some  fine  Grapes  and  has  planted  a  few  Peach 
trees  ;  but,  like  most  practical  men,  he  has  a  contempt  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  He  says  that  whers  one  has  a  clever  man,  whom 
it  pays  to  give  a  large  income  to,  and  where  expense  is  of  no 
consequence,  there  it  may  be  done ;  but  that  even  then  the  fruit 
is  poor  in  comparison  with  that  grown  on  trees  jdantcd  out. 
I  have  never  myself  s  en  an  orchard-house  but  what  the  owner 
had  to  make  many  apologies  for  fiilures  (always  excepting  Mr, 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth). 

In  another  small  house  heated  by  a  flue  he  had  also  some 
Yines,  from  which,  he  said,  he  had  always  fine  crops.  Formerly 
the  walls  of  this  garden  were  completely  covered  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  which  were,  when  in  fruil,  quite  a  picture. 
About  fou-r  years  ago  mildew  attacked  them,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  since  then  to  give  them  up. 

But  to  return  to  the  Warden's  garden.  Tliero  is  there  just 
that  combination  of  the  old  and  new  styles  of  gardening  which 
one  longs  to  see.  There  is  a  noble  herbaceous  border  which 
runs  round  tlie  lawn,  and  in  it  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  showy  plants  of  that  class  so  planted  as  to  allow  space  for 
large  plants  of  Pelargoniums,  &c ,  to  be  placed  out  amongst 
them  in  summer;  while  in  another  part  there  is  a  small  parterre 
laid  out  for  bedding  things.  Ihus  flowers  are  secured  at  all 
seasons,  and  that  "plougtied-fleld  character"  which  one's  own 
garden  assumes  at  this  season  is  obviated. 

In  the  vegetable  and  liardy  fruit  garden  everything  betokened 
the  superintendence  of  an  active  and  sensible  man.  I  learned 
there  a  few  things  hitiierto  unknown  to  me.  Mr.  Weaver,  for 
instance,  never  ridges  up  his  Asparagua-beds,  as  he  says  digging 
between  the  beds  is  sure  to  cut  up  some  of  the  roots,  which 
in  old  beds  (and  some  of  his  are  said  to  be  100  years  old),  are 
sure  to  make  their  way  across.  He  manures  well,  and  gently 
forks  the  beds  over.  Neither  will  he  tolerate  an  Asparagus- knife, 
nor  allow  the  shoots  to  be  cut  deep  beneath  the  sod,  as  he  says 
injury  is  sure  to  be  doue  to  thj  stools  by  it,  and  that  he  does 
not  see  the  .advantage  ol  having  a  long  white  stalk  with  a  little 
edible  piece  at  the  top.  It  appears  that  the  late  Warden  was 
a  great  lover  of  the  Asparagus,  and  that  hence  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  zeal,  and  I  may  say  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Weaver  has  before  this  given  his  experience  on  its  growth  iu 
the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gabdeneb,  and  1  can  well  believe 
that  the  beds  are  very  fine. 

Then  as  to  Strawberries.  What  think  our  fragarian  friends 
of  growing  only  yearling  plants,   and  planting  them  close  to- 


gether— say  about  9  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  in  quincunx 
style  ?  Yet  tliis  was  Mr.  Weaver's  plan  ;  and  on  my  expressing 
a  doubt  as  to  the  quantity  produced  he  assured  mo  that  the 
crop  was  very  large.  His  plan  is  to  keep  the  hoe  gently  at  work 
amongst  them  ;  and  at  this  period  to  give  them  a  good  top- 
dressing,  which  helps  them  on  wonderfully,  and  he  eajs  you 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  crops  tliat  he  grows. 

Raspberries,  too,  were  never  allowed  to  be  dug  between. 
There  were  beds  there  twenty  years  old  that  never  have  had 
a  spado  amongst  them.  The  hoe  is  liberally  used  and  manure 
freely  given.  Of  these,  again,  the  crops  are  said  to  be  very  fine, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  canes  1  can  well  believe  it. 

I  do  not  at  all  dislike  either  to  see  new  plans  or  to  try  them  ; 
but  when  there  is  such  a  rage  for  "  novelty,"  it  is  really  re- 
freshing to  find  one  who  dares  to  keep  to  old  plans;  and  with- 
out being  laudator  temporls  acii,  or  believing  "  no  times  like 
the  old  times" — not  moved  from  what  he  knows  to  be  good 
plans  by  all  the  alleged  charms  of  new  beauties — it  seemed  of  a 
piece  witli  the  old  grey  ways  of  the  College,  for  one  felt  that  to 
have  found  everything  "  spic  span  and  new  "  would  have  been 
incongruous.  I  quite  enjoyed  ray  little  chat;  and  in  many 
pleasing  recollections  of  the  old  cathedral  city,  do  not  esteem 
ll;at  to  be  the  least  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  even  in  March, 
of  visiting  the  Warden's  gar:leu  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Weaver.— D.,  Deal. 


THE  PKOFIT  FEOM   FARMING  TWO  ACRES. 

I  MADE  ths  acquisition  the  other  day  at  your  office  in  Fleet 
Street,  of  a  small  work,  "  How  to  Farm  Two  Acres  Protilably," 
by  Mr.  Rjbson.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but,  notwithstr.nding  its  great  merit,  I  was  disappointed  at  not 
finding  one  word  regarding  either  expense  or  profit,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  any  enterprise  whatever. 

Now,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  sort  of  godfather  to  the  liitle  book 
in  question.  Allow  mo  to  inquire,  What  sum  may  ba  necessary 
to  bring  the  two  imaginary  acres  into  the  state  supposed  by  Mr. 
Robsoii  ?  and  wliat  profit  may  ba  reasonably  expected  from  the 
same  at  the  year's  end  ? 

My  intention  is  to  farm  ten  acres  profitably,  both  for  pleasure 
and  emolument ;  and  having  the  outlay  and  income  for  two  acres, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  arithmetic  to  multiply  tliese  by  five 
to  obtain  the  result  for  ten  ;  though  not  quite,  ae  ten  may  be 
more  economically  worked  than  only  two. 

For  Mr.  Kobsoii's  guidance,  1  ought  to  state  that  I  may  come 
into  possession  of  the  ten  acres  unprovided  with  even  a  spade, 
and  as  practically  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  a  Hottentot,  though 
as  learned  theoretically  as  an  Alderman  Meclii :  consequently, 
I  must  have  an  intelligent  and  practical  man  to  assist,  and  often 
to  advise,  iu  carrying  on  the  various  operations  of  the  field, 
which  is  to  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  expenditure.  I  mean  to 
have  everything  done  on  the  most  recent  scientific  prim-iples, 
but  without  launching  out  into  experimental  speculations.  The 
desired  site  to  be  within  a  marketable  distance  of  London,  if 
possible,  or  that  of  Torquay,  or  other  eligible  place  on  the  south 
coast. 

To  resume  :  What  is  the  outlay  and  income  of  the  two  acres  ? 
supposing  I  couie  into  them  as  unprovided  as  father  Adam  into 
his  farm.  The  same  as  regards  the  ten  acres  ?  the  land  being 
purchased  in  both  suppositions. — W.  B. 

[Upon  handing  the  above  to  Mr.  llobson,  he  writes  us  as 
followj : — 

"  I  confess  it  is  far  from  being  au  easy  matter  to  give  such  a 
reply  to  the  letter  of  '  W.  B.,'  as  he  would  like  to  l-.ave.  True, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  put  forth  a  set  of  figures  that  might  appear 
feasible,  and  could  even  he  supported  by  the  absolute  practical 
working  of  such  things ;  but  1  hare  deemed  it  better  not  to  do 
so,  as  local  ciicumstanees  have  so  much  influence  on  the  pro 
and  eoij.  of  su-h  undertakings,  that  statements  suoh  as  might  be 
given  in  a  tabular  form  in  one  case,  would  only  mislead  in 
another. 

"  The  original  intention  of  the  little  work  referred  to  was  to 
give  advice  to  any  one  not  ocquainted  with  rural  affairs,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  retire  to  such  a  place  in  a  8ubu''jun  or 
country  district,  much,  if  not  oil  of  the  produce  beinj  supposed 
to  be  wanted  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  family  of  'he  occupier. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  in  theten->  '.re  holding;  so 
that  tile  ordinary  rule  of  multiplication  cannot  oe  applied  there. 

"  Ten  acres  may  be  managed  very  prudently,  and   I  may  say 
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profitably,  by  having  eight  acres  of  it  grass  land,  if  the  owner 
wanted  to  keep  a  horse  and  a  cow  or  two,  and  the  remaining 
two  acres  as  described,  while  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  want 
all  the  ten  acres  in  garden  stuff;  and  if  he  cultivale  for  sale,  he 
ought  well  to  study  what  the  ground  is  best  adapted  for,  and 
plant  more  extensively  of  those  crops  for  whicli  it  is  suitable, 
liven  tlien,  unless  he  has  well  studied  the  requirements  of  the 
market  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  will  find  it  diilicult  to  under- 
sell those  whose  personal  and  practical  experience  is  already  in 
the  field  against  him  ;  but  he  may  succeed,  though,  probably, 
not  until  after  some  practice.  This  need  not  surjn-ise  '  W.  B!,' 
who  if  he  be  a  city  maa  retiring  to  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
make  gardening  pursuits  as  profitable  as  he  may  perhaps  have 
made  liis  city  business,  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  if  he  could  write  a 
small  work  on  the  mode  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  business  he 
has  just  left,  and  make  that  work  intelligible  and  easily  to  be 
followed  by  a  midland  county's  farmer  with  a  certainty  of 
success. 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive  tliat  a  close  attention  to  tlie  minulia;  of 
business  in  both  cases  will  alone  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
result;  but  the  pursuit  taken  up  early  in  life  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  prosper.  However,  I  would  not  dishearten  'W.  B.,' 
nor  any  other  person  intending  entering  business  of  this  kind  ; 
but  I  will  help  him  a  little  in  calculating  his  labour  expenses. 
His  returns  I  must  leave  him  to  estimate  himself;  only  it  is  fair 
to  say,  that  if  he  require  all  the  produce  of  two  acres  for  his  own 
use,  it  ought  to  be  calculated  as  worth  the  retail  price  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  if  ho  bouglit  the  articles  at  the  greengrocer's. 

"  Trenching  on  dry,  stony  ground  is  worth  £6  per  acre,  and  9J. 
per  load  for  the  stones  taken  out.  In  many  cases  these  stones 
are  sold  to  a  good  profit  to  the  road  surveyor  and  others.  If 
there  be  tree  roots  on  the  ground,  a  pile  of  tliese  stacked  up  close 
togetlier,  making  128  cubic  feet,  is  often  pold  for  8*.  or  lOi. 
Tliis,  when  dry,  often  sells  for  double  that  amount.  Special 
agreements  for  work  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  entered  into, 
allowing  the  workman  to  have  eitlier  the  roots  and  stones,  or 
both. 

"  Digging  is  done  in  various  modes.  Rough  digging,  shallow, 
and  the  turned-up  portion  not  broken,  is  from  Ifo.  to  18s.,  or 
20s.  per  acre.  This  is  often  paid  for  what  is  dug  up  in  fruit 
plantations.  Deeper  digging  and  breaking  the  clods  is  wortli 
double  this  amount.  A  hedge  may  be  trimmed  in  summer 
for  l.y.  or  Is.  6i/.  per  100  yards.  Mowing  of  hay,  if  the  crop 
is  good,  and  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  a  town,  will  cost  Gs.  or 
more  per  acre.  Mowing  short  grass  is  difBcult  to  calculate,  so 
much  depends  on  the  way  it  is  done.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  ouglit  to  be  given  for  any  piece  of  work  without  seeing 
it ;  neither  is  it  fair  to  enter  into  calculation  of  the  profit  and 
loss  of  undertakings  without  being  on  the  spot  when  the  under- 
taking is  in  working.  Railway  prospectuses  have  put  forth 
plausible  tables  which  experience  has  over  and  over  again 
proved  were  hollow  and  worse  than  useless.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  say  to  '  W.  B.,'  that  by  using  great  prudence,  economy, 
and  perseverance,  he  may  make  his  ten-acre  cultivation  a  paying 
undertaking. — J.  EousON." 

This  is  just  the  answer  we  expected.  Soils,  situations,  and 
seasons  so  vary  that  no  one  can  give  a  prophetic  table  of  profit 
and  loss  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  approaching  the  real 
result.  The  best  guide  for  "W.  B.,"  will  be  the  man  whose 
services  he  purposes  retaining,  and  who,  if  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy as  well  as  industrious,  will  bo  the  surest  leader  to 
success.] 


EHODODENDEON  SEEDLINGS  AND  CULTURE. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  in  your  Number  for  the  21th  ult.  a  reply  to 
"J.  W.  M."  on  the  subject  of  "  Rhododendron  culture."  May  I 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  ?  Having  grown  thousands  of 
seedlings  from  the  best  hybrids,  I  asked  one  of  the  questions, 
which  your  correspondent  there  puti",  of  Mr.  Standish,  and  he 
very  kindly  replied  to  me  that  "  all  the  best  Rhododendrons 
generally  come  true  from  seed."  Of  course  there  is  a  chance  of 
obtaining  varieties  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  juxtaposition. 

It  may  interest  "J.  N.  M."  to  know  tliat  Rhododendrons  bar- 
baluni,  Thomsoni,  and  Campbelli  (all  Sikkim),  have  proved  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  foliage  good  at  all  seasons.  These  have  been 
planted-out  since  1858  in  an  exposed  northerly  aspect  here.  Rho- 
dodendron ciliatum  was  cut  down  to  the  ground  in  1S61,  but  is 
now  covered  with  flowers,  liaving  been  potted  last  autumn,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  on  frosty  nights  or  days.    All  the  Bhotan  kinds 


proved  too  tender.  Azalea  indiea  alba  has  been  out  in  the  same 
exposed  portion  since  1856,  and  has  flowered  every  year,  remain- 
ing unhurt,  though  unprotected,  when  Laurels  and  Bays  were 
all  killed  or  severely  injured  by  frost.  Having  now  proved  these 
plants  hardy,  they  are  to  be  moved  into  a  more  sheltered  posi- 
tion, to  give  the  Rhododendrons  a  chance  of  flowering,  and  to 
allow  the  Azalea  to  flower  where  the  north  wind  will  not  tear 
the  blossoms.  This  i»,  you  may  be  assured,  a  rather  cool  spot, 
rather  damp,  and  feeling  early  fronts  mere  than  most  places  in 
Ireland.  Were  I  to  name  the  county  it  would  mislead  your 
readers,  as  at  one  side  of  the  mountains  the  Myrtle  blows  as  well 
as  in  its  native  Isehia,  while  on  this  side  the  climate  is  more  like 
Switzerland  without  the  advantage  of  its  milder  latitude. 

I  see  in  your  Number  of  November  25th,  1862,  a  reply  to 
"An  Old  Subsckieer"  (I  am  an  old  one,  too),  in  which  it  is 
said  that  '  manure  is  not  only  not  good,  but  an  actual  poison  to 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Heaths."  This  must,  no  doubt, 
be  true  under  certain  conditions,  or  it  would  not  be  so  distinctly 
stated;  but  the  old  saying  holds  good  here,  "What  does  not 
poison  fattens,"  for  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  used  old 
well-rotted  manure  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Manure,  containing  long  straw  or  other  uudecomposed  material 
of  that  kind  which  would  render  the  soil  open  or  loose,  is  certainly 
moat  injurious,  either  applied  to  the  ground  before  planting  or 
dug-in  afterwards ;  but,  indeed,  digging  is,  I  think,  always 
destructive  to  all  the  Ericaceae,  and  if  ever  tlie  earth  is  to  be 
stirred  it  should  be  done  with  a  fork,  and  never  even  then  except 
to  apply  inanui-e. 

Perhaps  you  will  consider  it  of  sufllcient  interest  to  allow  me 
to  give  your  readers  the  following  advice  given  by  Mr.  Veitch  in 
his  catalogue  for  1861,  now  before  me.  He  says,  "  Bog  or  peaty 
mould  is  the  best ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  procured  good 
fertile  loam  with  a  dressing  of  rather  fresh  cowdung  once  in  two 
years  will  grow  them  well;"  and  he  adds,  "a  good  mixture  for 
them  [American  plants]  can  be  made  as  follows : — -To  three 
parts  half-rotted  leaves  add  one  part  of  the  turfy  surface  of  a 
meadow  cut  about  4  inches  thick  ;  to  this  add  a  good  quantity 
of  white  or  other  sand.  Chop  but  do  not  beat  the  soil,  and  use 
as  rough  as  possible  ;  should  the  foliage  become  yellowish  top- 
dress  with  cowduiig,  or  the  use  of  liquid  manure  about  four 
times  during  the  month  of  July  will  soon  change  them  to  dark 
green."  Mr.  J.  Waterer  recommends  "  well-rotted  stable-ma- 
nure in  proportion  of  one  barrowful  to  six  of  the  formei" 
ingredients." 

I  should  not  trouble  you  with  these  remarks,  but  that  I  have 
saved  the  lives  of  some  of  my  most  valuable  Rhododendrons  by 
the  application  of  manure.  Here  and  there,  too,  I  find  a  Rhodo- 
dendron ferrugineum  losing  almost  every  leaf,  but  quite  revived 
by  pointing-in  well-rotted  manure,  after  opening  a  trench  out- 
side the  ball  of  roots,  and  filling  it  up  with  the  same  stuff. 
Curious  enough,  Rhododendron  hirsutum  grows  better  here  than 
ferrugineum.  These  two  kinds,  bythe-by,  I  have  never  met 
with  in  their  wild  state  growing  together;  they  generally  occupy 
distinct  districts,  though  growing  at  the  same  altitudes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  though  much 
of  the  soil  here  is  that  best  fitted  lor  Rhododendrons,  yet  there  aro 
two  other  soils  in  this  place — viz.,  fine  limestone  gravel  and  fine 
rabbit  sand  of  decomposed  granite.  On  both  of  these  last  there 
are  to  be  seen  good  healthy  Khododendrone,  of  course  more  dwarf 
and  less  luxuriant,  the  soil  being,  I  believe,  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  vegetable  matter,  and  no  mixture  of  manure  or  any 
thing  else  being  anplied  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking 
that  on  these  soils  "the  Rhododendron  pontioum  strain  docs  better 
than  the  catawbiense. 

Enclosed  is  a  small  paper  of  Rhododendron  seed  of  fifty  of 
the  best  hardy  named  kinds,  having  flowered  together  last  season. 
This  is  for  your  correspondent  "J.  N.  M."  should  he  wish  for 
them. — D.  C.  M.,  Ireland. 


IMPOETANCE  OE  GENEEAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  a  late  article  on  attention,  &c.,  which  has  met  with  more 
consideration  and  sympathy  than  I  ever  expected  from  the 
greatest  gardeners  and  the  employers  of  gardeners,  I  borrowed 
a  sentence  or  two  from  a  nobleman  when  addressing  an  Institute 
at  Birmingham.  I  have  just  read  with  great  delight  the  address 
of  the  noble  Premier  on  his  installation  as  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  I  would  urge  the  reading  of  that  address,  and 
that  of  theDuke  of  Argyll  and  others,  upon  my  younger  brethren  ; 
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and  for  the  sake  of  thoec  who  may  not  see  it  entire,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmer-*ton  is  well  worthy 
of  a  piaffe  in  Tue  Jouhxal  of  HouTicrLTOUE,  where  it  is  sure 
to  come  before  great  nambera  of  young  professionals. — R.  F. 

*'  You  are  all  of  you,  probably,  destined  to  some  one  pnrticubir  profession, 
make  everything  tliat  belongs  to  Ihut  profession  the  object  of  your  intense 
and  preferent  study;  but  do  uot  ou  that  account  omit  acquiriutr  general 
information  on  other  matters  whenever  opportunities  may  present  them- 
selves to  you  for  doing  so.  Whatever  iho  profession  ti  man  may  enter  into 
he  will  perform  the  duties  of  that  profession  better  by  having,'  fjeneral 
knowled^'e,  and  that  frcncrality  of  knowledfjrc  will  not  interfere  with  the 
successful  study  of  the  particular  line  which  he  determines  to  enter.  Do 
not  be  discouraarca  by  pi-oph^  who  say,  It  U  absurd  to  have  a  smattering  of 
different  things;  'a  little  knowledge  is  .i  dangerous  thing.*  A  little  know- 
ledge is  better  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  Learn  a  little  of  everything  of 
which  you  can  learn  anything,  it  will  be  u-^eful  to  you  herealter;  though  it 
may  not  be  in  your  own  line,  it  will  be  the  foundation  on  which  you  build  up 
as  you  go  along  through  life.  But  bear  one  thing  in  mind— be  not  content 
with  regard  to  many  tilings  with  mere  rudimentary  information,  but  what 
little  you  know,  know  it  well.  Do  not  accept  a  jingle  of  words  for  reality  of 
things:  go  to  fundamental  principles  ;  know  acurately  that  winch  you  are 
desirotis  of  knowing,  and,  however  little  th:»t  may  "be,  depend  upon  it 
that  upon  that  basis  you  will  be  more  able  to  build  up  the  future  buper- 
structure,"  A:c. 


BOILEBS. 

The  mere  fact  tliat  tliere  ave  so  many  kinds  of  boilers  made 
aud  adrertised  proves  that  few  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
also  that  there  must  be  a  great  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what 
is  required.  The  only  idea  which  appears  to  be  patent  to  all 
boiler-makers  is  to  present  as  large  a  heating  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  as  possible,  and  this,  all  will  allow,  is  a  most 
important  one. 

I  will  give  my  idea  of  what  is  requisite  to  make  a  perfect 
boiler,  and  if  those  who  have  had  still  more  experience  will  do 
the  same  some  information  will  be  the  result. 

Tlie  points  I  should  insist  upon  are— 1st,  That  the  boiler  be 
made  of  cast-iron,  having  proved  that  wrought-iron  ones  soon 
rust  through  ;  2ndly,  That  it  should  present  as  large  a  surface 
as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  3rdly,  That  the  return- 
pipe  enter  the  lowest  part  of  the  boiler,  and  in  entering  shall 
uot  pass  through  any  brickwork  whatever ;  Ithly,  That  the  inside 
of  the  boiler  be  easily  examined  and  cleaned  ;  5thly,  That  tlie 
furnace  be  calculated  to  burn  any  kind  of  fuel ;  Gthly,  That  there 
should  be  room  for  a  good  body  of  fuel  under  the  boiler. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  in  my  opinion  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  I  have  seen  only  one  boiler— that  of  Mr.  McXab,  of 
Edinburgh — which  in  this  respect  appears  to  be  made  on  a 
correct  pi  inciple.  If  a  boiler  be  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  brick- 
work, and  the  return-pipe  pass  through  it,  it  must  happen  that 
the  circulation  will  be  impeded  as  the  bricks  bceoii  e  heated. 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  return-pipe  being  much  hotter  than  the  water 
retunung  to  tlie  boiler  a  return  current  is  set  up,  and  the  general 
circulation  interfered  with.  I  have  lately  seen  a  boiler  pulled 
down  that  from  this  cause  would  not  work  at  all,  but  the  return- 
pipe  in  this  case  passed  through  a  great  thickness  of  hot  brickwork. 

There  are  so  many  boilers  made  the  inside  of  which  cannot  be 
got  at,  that  my  fourth  point  must  be  generally  considered  quite 
unimportant,  and  perhaps,  if  nothing  but  clean  soft  water  is 
ever  used  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  who  can  be  quite 
sure  no  one  will  ever  use  hard  water  with  or  without  his  con- 
sent ?  There  are  many  boilers  only  calculated  to  burn  coke  or 
the  best  large  coal ;  a  boiler  of  this  description  must  be  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  to  a  man  who  can  procure  good  cobbles  at 
half  the  price  of  coal,  or  whose  cook  will  not  burn  up  the  slack. 
With  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  will  be  found  much  more 
economical  to  have  a  good  body  of  hot  fuel  if  the  draughts  are 
under  control  than  to  be  always  poking  the  fire  and  mending 
it  up,  besides  requiring  less  attention  at  night. 

I  feel  convinced  when  gardeners  have  settled  what  are  the 
requisites  of  a  perfect  boiler  one  will  be  made  much  better  than 
any  now  in  use.— J.  R.  Peabson,  Chihcell. 


MESSES.  A.  HENDEESON  &  CO.'S  HYACINTH 
SHOW. 

TniS  month,  as  usual,  the  Lapageria-house  at  the  Pine  Apple 
Place  Nursery  is  gay  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Ilyacinths  and 
other  early  flowers  ;  and  though,  owing  to  the  past  year  having 
been  unfavourable  to  the  bulbs,  some  of  the  spikes  are  scarcely 
equal  to  those  shown  in  preTious  seasons,  the  display  is  well 
worth  inspection. 


The  stage  in  the  centre  of  the  house  is  filled  up  in  the  mi  Idle 
with  young  Araucarias  excelsa  and  Cunninghami,  two  nice 
plants  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli  being  placed  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
round  the  centre  of  green  foliage  thus  formed,  and  which  serves 
to  set  off  the  flowers  to  advantage,  the  llyacinths  are  ranged 
in  three  rows.  The  whole  of  the  pots  are  mossed  over, 
and  surrounding  the  whole  is  an  edging  of  Isolepis  gracilis. 
The  side  stages  are  likewise  filled  with  llyacinths  and  early 
Tulips,  and  from  the  roof  are  suspended  six  baskets  filled  with 
Hyacinths  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis  and  having  Ivy  wreathed 
round  the  outside.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  very  hn-ge  basket  of 
Hyacinths  in  bands  of  white,  blue,  and  red,  arranged  on  a 
conical  eminence  and  surrounded  by  Golden  Fleece  Geranium 
and  Isolepis,  the  whole  producing  a  striking  effect.  The  opposite 
end  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  a  bank  of  Epacrises,  among 
which  Viscountess  Hill  is  a  pretty  crimson  variety. 

Of  the  Hyacinths  the  following  are  some  of  the  best : — 
Single  V'kites. — Lord  Gray,  a  very  fine  waxy  white;  Madame 
Van  der  Hoop  ;  Mont  Blanc  j  Eichardson,  waxy  blush,  very 
fine ;  and  Tubiflora. 

Single  Sed.—Bemnger,  deep  red ;  Charlotte  Marianne,  striped ; 
Diebitz  SabaUkanski  ;  Herstelde  Vreede,  bright  pink,  fine ; 
Lina  J  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe;  and  Solfaterre,  brilliant  orange 
scarlet. 

Single  Blue. — Bleu  Mourant,  Charles  Dickens,  Coiironne  de 
Celle,  Emicus,  Grand  Lilae,  Grande  Tidette,  Keizer  Ferdinand, 
Orondates,  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimer,  Kobinson  (nemophila  blue, 
tinged  with  with  lilac  on  inside,  very  pretty),  and  William  the 
First. 

Double  Xed.— Bouquet  Royal ;  Comtesse  de  la  Coste,  dark 
rose  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Panorama. 

Double  While.  —  Anna  Maria  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvcrgne ;  and 
Triumph  Blandina,  blush,  with  pink  eye. 

Double  Blue. — Mignonne  de  Dryfhout,  pale  blue ;  Paarlboot ; 
Pasquin  ;  Sir  John  Franklin,  marbled  blue  ;  and  Van  Speyk. 

5/ocfo.— General  Havelock ;  La  Nuit  ;  Mimosa;  Prince 
Albert ;  and  Uncle  Tom,  a  good  dark  purple. 

Of  new  sorts,  Bouquet  Constant,  deep  red  with  paler  edges ; 
Baron  Bolhschild,  crimson  ;  Jenny  Lind,  pale  rose  with  pink 
stripe ;  Princess  Charlotte,  rosy  pink ;  are  all  good  single 
varieties  ;  whilst  Petronella  Cornellia  is  a  pretty  double  blush 
with  pink  stripes,  and  Passe  Mabopolasser  a  very  fine  single 
violet  blue. 

Among  the  Tulips  Golden  Standard  had  the  leaves  edged  with 
white ;  and  of  the  others.  Grand  Due,  Iveizerskroon,  Vermilion, 
Brilliant,  and  Thomas  Moore,  were  the  most  striking. 

Several  fine  varieties  of  Narcissus  were  likewise  shown,  ot 
which  Luna  is  a  splendid  double  white  and  orange  with  very 
large  flowers ;  Malakoil',  a  fine  pure  yellow ;  and  Amiable 
Bouquet,  a  very  large  white  with  yellow  cup. 


SHADING  FEENEEIES— FLUE-HEATING. 

In  "  G.  A.'s  "  article  in  your  Number  of  the  17th  inst.  I  can 
see  something  useful  as  well  as  ornamental ;  but  I  think  some 
shading  may  be  found  more  under  control  thou  paint  on  glass. 
Still,  as  "  G.  A."  states  it  is  for  a  permanency,  I  cannot  find  so 
much  fault.  I,  however,  wish  to  point  out  one  or  two  drawbacks 
to  its  general  use. 

Firstly,  Paint,  labour,  &c.,  could  not  well  bo  done  carefully 
under  Gd.  per  square  yard.  Secondly,  Its  being  put  on  a  little 
too  thickly  will  occasion  great  expense  of  money  and  time  to 
replace  it  with  a  thinner  coat.  Thirdly,  In  winter  the  more 
light  obtained  the  better  ;  but  the  paint  is  still  on,  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  being  washed  with  soda  and  water,  costing 
as  much  to  take  it  ofl'  as  it  cost  to  put  it  on.  I'ourthly,  Paint 
when  put  on  in  that  style  is  apt  to  flake  within  a  year  when 
exposed  to  a  very  hot  sun  and  much  rain,  owing  to  the  want  of 
union  with  the  glass. 

Now,  wliat  we  require  is  something  with  which  to  wash  glass 
with  the  least  expenditure,  and  producing  greater  benefit,  and 
with  less  evils  to  contend  against — something,  for  example,  as 
may  be  readily  removed  when  required,  bo  as  to  be  used  not 
only  for  ferneries,  but  also  stoves,  greenhouses,  and  pits,  and  I 
will  now  oiTer  my  opinion  as  to  what  this  should  be. 

If  we  place  a  small  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  in  a  quart  of 
milk,  we  shall  find  a  substitute  for  paint  on  glass :  it  will  give  a 
beautiful  shading,  which  can  easily  be  put  on  more  thickly,  or 
done  away  with  on  the  first  wet  day,  or  on, being  syringed  and 
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then  gently  rubbed  with  a  common  hou3e-broom.  The  labour 
is  email,  the  cost  is  next  to  nothing ;  no  tradesman  has  to  be 
employed,  but  merely  a  boy  may  be  trusted  to  apply  it  carefully. 
"  G.  A."  is  riglit  in  daubing  it  on  with  a  dust-brush  ;  for  if 
done  in  the  regular  way,  unless  performed  by  a  very  light  hand, 
it  will  leaye  many  streakg,  through  which  the  sun  will  have 
sufficient  power  to  burn  the  green  leaves  beneath. 

Next,  this  question  presents  itself  to  our  notice  :  Should  it 
be  applied  outside  or  inside  ?  If  the  latter,  it  will  last  much 
longer,  excepting  where  there  is  very  much  moisture,  but  will 
not  allow  you  to  obtain  any  heat  from  the  sun  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  applied  outwardly,  it  will  give  a  nice  shading,  and  allow 
a  quantity  of  heat  to  be  obtained  from  the  sun  during  the 
summer  months. 

Great  care  oiight  to  be  taten  in  putting  it  on,  so  as  to  avoid 
covering  the  paint  on  the  wood,  as  it  is  liable  to  make  the  paint 
perish  sooner  tluni  it  otherwise  would  do.  I  have  seen  this 
simple  composition  used  for  the  last  eight  year?,  and  never  found 
any  fault  with  it,  and  I  shall  continue  to  use  it.  I  have  tried  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  milk  for  the  same  purpose,  but  find  I 
cannot  put  it  on  thinly  enough  to  allow  of  the  admission  of 
sufBoient  light. 

One  may  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  if  possible.  1  will, 
therefore,  call  your  attention  to  "E.'s"  article,  which  almost 
immediately  follows  that  of  "  G.  A."  Flues,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  may  be  considered  a  dead  loss,  as  compared  with 
hot-water  pipes.  I  would  never  have  the  one  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  the  other,  as  ilues  arc  always  out  of  repair,  let  the 
emoke  out,  cause  nasty  smells,  take  up  much  room,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  dozen  other  annoyances. 

In  regard  to  heating  by  hot  air,  that  might  do  for  a  manu- 
factory or  warehouse,  where  you  wish  to  keep  articles  dry,  but 
never  for  a  greenhouse  or  stove.  Only  fancy  a  quantity  of  hot, 
dry  air  coming  against  some  young  foliage :  I  tliink  it  would 
inevitably  burn  it.  I  fancy  we  always  require  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  the  houses,  which  would  be  done  away  with 
by  "  E.'s  "  plan,  unless  he  stood  by  all  the  time  to  sjringe  his 
earthenware  pipe.  Let  him  go  to  Mr.  Monro,  nurseryman, 
Colney  Street,  near  St.  Albans,  and  see  his  excellent  manner  of 
heating  by  liot  water.  His  trials  have  at  length  brought  him  a 
reward  in  the  shape  of  a  new-fashioned  boiler,  which  quite 
astonished  me  when  I  saw  it  work.  Mr.  Monro  would  be  most 
willing;,  I  believe,  to  put  up  a  boiler  for  any  one  who  would,  if 
the  boiler  succeeded,  buy  his  discovery  and  have  it  patented.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  myself,  or  would  most  wiUingly,  for  I  am 
certain  it  only  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  brought  into  general 
use.  He  has  one  at  work,  which  he  made  himself,  and  it  heats 
two  houses,  and  is  expected  to  heat  a  third,  with  merely  rain- 
water pipes. — J.  E.  L.,  JFN. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
Maech  31. 

FlOBAL  Committee. — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
this  day  on  the  right-hand  terrace  of  the  conservatory  at 
South  Kensington.  Although  there  were  not  many  subjects 
eent  for  examination  there  were  several  plants  of  much  interest 
and  beauty,  and  which  would  have  amply  repaid  any  of  the 
Fellows  for  a  visit  to  the  garden  on  that  day. 

Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  eent  a  Verbena  named  conspicua, 
a  deep  rosy  crimson  with  clear  white  eye.  Also  Azalea  Surprise, 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  ground  ;  the  centre  of  the  petals  blotched 
and  spotted,  and  sometimes  striped  with  bright  red— a  very 
showy  variety  with  badly -formed  flowers,  though  considered 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Messrs.  Smith  sent  also  a  seed- 
Ung  Azalea  Oracle — a  pretty,  smooth,  rosy-tinted  flower,  after 
the  style  of  Standard  of  Perfection,  which  it  much  resembled. 

A  seedling  Wallflower  came  from  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  and 
■was  much  admired  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour — a  bright  yellow. 
The  scent  of  this  single-flowering  variety  was  most  exquisite, 
and  a  label  of  commendation  was  awarded,  it  being  considered 
an  advance  upon  other  Wallflowers  in  cultivation. 

^  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  sent  an  early-flowering  Pelargo- 
nium, Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd,  with  bright  showy  carmine  flowers ; 
the  upper  petals  deeply  marked  with  a  dark  spot ;  tlie  throat 
purple.  Although  not  possessing  the  usual  requisite  properties, 
a  label  of  commendation  was  awarded,  being  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  early-flowering  class  of  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Earley,  of  Digswell,  sent  cut  epeoimena  of  three  varieties 


of  Intermediate  Stocks.  Mr.  F.  Hopwoocl,  a  Cineraria  named 
British  Sailor,  with  a  light  blue  disk,  but  not  equal  to  many 
named  varieties. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  five  Zonale  Pelargoniums  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  also  a  variegated-leaved  variety.  No  award 
was  made  to  them  at  the  present  season.  When  they  are  seen 
again  in  the  autumn  some  of  these  seedlings  cannot  pass 
unnoticed.  Auricula  and  Beauty  appeared  promising  varieties. 
Mr.  Bull  also  sent  Petunia  Captivation,  a  very  showy  single 
variety,  with  mauve  flowers  margined  with  white ;  semidouble 
Azalea  Due  de  Nassau,  not  new ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniaua  varie- 
gata  ;  r,n  Amaryllis  Fire  King,  a  bright  scarlet  variety  mottled 
with  white,  flowers  small  but  very  conspicuous.  A  label  of 
commendation  was  awarded. 

C.  Anderson- Henry,  Esq.,  sent  a  curious  plant — iPhcedranasset 
obtusa,  which  had  no  particular  merit.  The  plant  had  lost  its 
foliage,  and  perhaps  did  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  sent  several  plants  of  interest. 
Among  them  Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  a  very  handsome  Orchid, 
to  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Perhaps  the  moat 
interesting  plant  on  the  table,  eent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  was 
Anthuriura  Scherzerianum.  This  plant  was  exhibited  by  the 
gardener  to  the  King  of  Hanover  last  July,  at  South  Kensington, 
and  attracted  much  admiration  from  its  extremely  novel  and 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  tlie  Arads,  bearing 
bright  scarlet  spathes,  with  beautiful  dark  creeu  foliage.  It 
reminded  one  of  the  scarlet  Flamingo,  and  might  well  ba  named 
flamingoides.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  which  it 
most  justly  merited.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  also  two  CameUias, 
Filippo  Parlatore  and  Giardino  Santerelli,  the  former  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  ground,  with  finely- 
formed  petals,  striped  and  flaked  with  deep  rose.  A  first-class 
certiScate  was  awarded.  The  latter  CameUia  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  receive  any  award  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a  first-class  variety. 

Mr.  Standish,  Bagshot,  sent  Bletia  sp.  from  Japan.  Although 
a  weakly  plant,  it  promises  to  be  a  useful  one.  The  deep 
purplish-mauve  flowers  and  elegant  grassy-looking  foliage  were 
much  admired,  and  wlien  stronger  plants  are  exhibited  will  gain 
its  award.     This  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  greenhouse  Orchid. 

Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington  Koad,  conti-ibuted  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  this  Meeting,  by  sending  a  collection  of  beautiful 
plants,  among  them  an  Amaryllis,  with  very  dark-shaded  red 
flowers,  which  received  a  label  of  commendation.  Two  red  and 
white  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  filicifolia  received  a  second- 
class  certificate.  We  noticed,  also,  several  otlier  Amaryllids, 
Khododendron  Veitchii,  Rhododendron  Princess  Alice,  Azalea 
rhododendroides,  Hymenocallis  speciosa,  and  many  others.  A 
special  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Committee  to  this  col- 
lection of  plants. 


RoTil  HoETICrLTFEAI,  SOCIETY'S  Reading-room. — This  is 
now  open  ;  and  we  think  that  no  two  opinions  will  be  enter- 
tained, either  as  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  room,  or  the 
liberal  supply  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  upon  the  table.  We 
think  a  book  should  be  kept,  and  an  attendant,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  Fellows  who  avail  themselves  of  this  gratuitous 
luxurr. 


SEA-KALE. 

I  HATE  in  my  garden  a  bed  of  Sea-kale  which,  owing  to  a  new 
treatment,  has  yielded  very  abundantly.  Last  autumn  I  had 
the  whole  bed  covered  with  seaweed  about  a  foot  deep.  The 
Kale  grown  under  the  seaweed  is  so  much  finer  and  more  abun- 
dant tiian  that  grovm  under  pots,  that  I  shall  discontinue  the 
use  of  pots,  and  thus  save  great  expense.  I  have  had  shoots  of 
Sea-kale  quite  tender  and  white,  of  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
length,  and  1  to  IJ  inch  in  diameter.  I  have  only  to  watch  its 
appearance  above  ground,  and  then  to  uncover  it  to  the  root. 
Would  you  recommend  a  similar  treatment  for  Asparagus  ?— 
T.  W.  B. 

[So  writes  a  correspondent,  and  communications  like  the 
above  are  invaluable.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  those  of  our 
readers  who  reside  near  the  seacoast  that  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  seaweed  spoken  of  j  but  there  is  no  question  but  it  will 
suit  the  Sea-kale  to  the  very  letter.  We  are  not  exactly  certain, 
however,  about  it  suiting  Asparagus  so  well,  although  we  have 
no  doubt  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  do  so.  If  the  soil  be 
light  and  open  the  seaweed  will  be  highly  useful ;   if,  however. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  he  stiff  and  heavy,  the  effect  will 
not  be  80  good  as  a  quantity  of  sea  sand  probably  would.  We 
haTC,  howevei',  not  had  much  experience  with  Asparagus  so 
treated.  We  would  rather  invite  further  comniunieations  on  the 
eubject.] 


FUMIGATING  WITH  TOBACCO. 

I  HAVE  seen  no  plan  more  simple  and  efloetivo  than  mine.  I 
have  an  iron  bowl  with  a  handle  rivetted  to  it.  The  bowl  is 
made  of  good  strong  sheet  iron  ;  the  handle  is  about  a  foot  long. 
The  price  of  it  here  is  about  6f/.  I  had  mine  given  to  me,  it 
being  no  more  than  a  "  waster  "  before  being  galvanised.  I  had 
about  twelve  holes  punched  through  around  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  I  have  had  it  in  use  about  two  years,  and  it  looks  as  good 
now  as  it  did  before  it  came  into  use.  I  think  it  beats 
the  flower-pot  system  of  burning  tobacco,  for  the  pots  are  eo 
liable  to  break  wish  the  fire  that  is  in  them.  I  put  a  few  bits  of 
wood  on  the  top  of  the  greenhouse  fire,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  wood  will  be  burned  down  to  a  glowing  heat  eo  as  not  to 
cause  any  suioko  from  the  wood  when  it  is  in  the  house.  I  damp 
the  tobacco-paper,  cut  a  few  laurel  leaves  with  it,  put  the  wood 
coals  into  the  bowl,  turn  three  small  flower-pots  upside  down, 
set  the  bowl  on  them  with  the  tobacco-paper  put  on  the  top  of 
the  coals,  go  out,  shut  all  up  close,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes 
the  house  is  full  cf  tobacco  smoke.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
stopping  in  the  house,  for  the  tobacco-paper  will  burn  without 
any  trouble. — Vi'.  F.,  Wolverhampton. 


upon  the  suggestion  I  found  in  these  pages — namely,  placing  a 
broom  upon  the  trees.  I  did  more,  for  I  caused  to  be  built-up 
in  one  of  the  very  crooks  where  a  nest  rested  last  year  an  attempt 
at  a  fac-simile  of  a  rook's  nest.  This  seems  as  yet  to  have  been 
of  no  avail  :  no  heed  have  I  seen  taken  of  it  save  once,  and  this 
by  a  rook  seemingly  larger  and  darker  than  the  generality  of 
them — a  member  of  their  gravest  debates  possibly  ;  for  certainly 
he  seemed  to  treat  this  nest  with  great  derision,  as  was  evident 
by  a  species  of  ironical  croaking  and  other  strange  sounds. 
Now,  as  we  happen  not  to  have  either  jays'  or  mngpies'  nests 
here,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me.  Why  would  not  the  jack- 
daws do  as  well  or  even  better  than  either,  still  leaving  the 
broom  and  man's  nest  in  the  branches  above? — W.  Eaelex, 
Bigstoell. 

P.S. — We  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  destroying  the  jackdaws 
for  the  last  year  or  two.  I  think  none  remained  in  the  rookery 
this  spring.     Can  this  have  caused  our  friends  to  leave  ? 


ESTABLISHING  A   EOOKEEY— EOOKEEY 

FOESAKEN. 

The  means  of  inducing  a  number  of  rooks  to  colonise  any 
given  place  is  a  subject  which  has  already  received  various 
answers  from  some  of  the  many  able  readers  of  The  Journal 
or  HOETICULTUBE.  But,  though  various  suggestions  have  been 
given  on  this  point,  there  are  at  least  two  known  ways  of  attain- 
ing what  hi  some  localities  is  so  great  a  desideratum ;  and  I 
give  them  below,  as  they  have  not,  I  believe,  been  referred  to 
before  in  these  jiages. 

It  upon  any  of  the  trees  in  or  near  the  place  where  you  would 
wish  to  induce  the  rooks  to  nest,  the  nest  of  either  a  magpie  or 
a  jay  can  be  found,  watch  (if  the  former),  the  nest  carefully,  until 
you  are  sure  the  old  bird  has  done  laying.  This  being  known, 
procure  from  some  neighbouring  rookery  five  or  six  eggs  which 
you  are  confident  have  not  been  sitten  upon.  Having  obtained 
them,  watch  for  a  convenient  time  to  climb  up  to  the  magpie's 
nest,  and  change  the  eggs  when  the  old  birds  are  absent,  which 
they  will  be  for  a  long  time  during  the  daj  or  two  which  occurs 
between  tlie  date  at  which  the  hen  ceases  laying  and  corn- 
mences  sitting.  Should  the  old  ones  perceive  you,  proceed  in 
carrying  out  your  object,  trusting  they  may  not  forsake  the 
nest. 

The  jay,  though  quite  as  good  a  foster-parent  to  the  young 
rooks  as  the  magpie,  is  exceedingly  shy  of  being  intruded  upon. 
Should  you  have  in  your  grounds  one  of  their  nests,  from  the 
moment  you  know  of  its  whereabouts  studiously  leave  it  to 
itself  until  you  suppose  the  old  one  is  sitting,  when  eggs  from 
some  rook's  nest  should  also  be  procured— but  this  time,  if 
possible,  in  an  early  stage  of  being  eat  on.  Keep  them  perfectly 
warm  until  near  the  nest,  where  one  should  first  proceed,  dis- 
turb the  old  bird,  and,  by  following  it  whichever  way  it  went, 
endeavour  to  drive  it  further  from  the  nest.  This  done,  a  second 
individual  having  the  eggs  should  quickly  climb  up  and  deposit 
them  in  the  room  of  those  already  in  the  neat,  leaving  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  of  all  the  birds  of  which  we  have  had  experience 
none  will  so  readily  forsake  its  nest  as  the  jay.  I  have  known 
it  do  so  repeatedly  where  an  individual  bad  but  once  climbed 
Tip  to  it,  and  this  without  disturbing  it  in  the  least. 

Though  I  here  give  a  suggestion  or  two,  I  would  trouble 
some  of  the  many  readers  of  this  Journal  for  any  further  expe- 
rience they  may  have  in  this  matter  also.  We  have  here  this 
very  season  lost  the  rooks  which  had  hitherto  been  as  secure 
upon  the  premises  as  their  own  new-made  nests  upon  the  trees. 
They  have  unaccountably  left  abruptly  and  enthely,  one  and  all. 
Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the  cause  ?  Some  of  them  had 
actually  commenced  their  nests  this  spring,  but  this  was  no 
sooner  done  than  others  came  and  destroyed  them.     I  then  acted 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  GENUS   CHOEOZEMA. 
By  Pa01  Pkogeess,  Esq. 

Of  all  beautiful  New  Holland  plants,  the  plants  belonging  to 
this  interesting  family  are  the  most  beautiful ;  for,  blooming 
almost  throughout  the  year,  and  more  especially  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  they  contribute  to  the  decorative 
appearance  of  the  conservatory,  or  yield  a  few  flowers  for  the 
bouquet  at  a  time  when  they  are  especially  acceptable  and  valu- 
able. They  are  also  plants  of  tolerably  easy  cultivation  ;  at  least, 
those  who  have  learned  the  rudimentary  principles  of  cultivation 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  managing  some  of  the  more  showy 
examples  of  the  family.  Others,  as  C.  Henchmauni,  and  angus- 
tifolia,  are  more  difficult  to  manage  ;  hut,  before  we  conclude  this 
article,  we  will  endeavour  to  make  their  cultivation  clear  and 
easy  to  all. 

The  Chorozemas  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  young  wood,  taken  off  in  July  or  August,  making 
choice  of  the  short,  stiiF,  and  weak,  or  medium  growth,  but 
avoiding  twigs  of  a  robust  habit.  These,  after  being  trimmed, 
should  be  about  1  inch  long,  and  must  be  inserted  in  sand,  under 
the  protection  of  a  bell-glass.  In  preparing  the  jiot  for  the 
cuttings,  take  care  to  drain  it  thoroughly,  by  filling  it  half  full 
with  potsherds,  then  place  fibrous  peat  about  an  inch  deep  over 
the  drainage,  fill  up  with  clean  silver  sand,  and  the  pot  is  ready 
for  the  cuttings.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  little  peat  be  placed 
under  the  sand,  as  it  afiords  nourishment  to  the  young  plants, 
until  they  are  potted-off,  and  admits  of  their  being  allowed  to 
remain  longer  in  the  cutting-pot  than  would  be  advisable  if 
they  were  growing  in  sand  only.  After  the  cuttings  are  all  in, 
place  the  pot  in  a  close,  cold  frame,  water  when  necessary,  and 
wipe  the  condensed  moisture  from  the  inside  of  tlie  glass  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  Here  the  cuttings  must  remain  until  they  are 
cicatrised,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  rather  warmer 
situation,  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  very  slight  bottom  heat,  and, 
iu  a  few  weeks,  they  will  be  ready  to  pot-ofT.  If  it  is  late  in  the 
season — say  the  end  of  October,  before  the  cuttings  are  in  a  fit 
state  to  pot-off,  it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  let  them  remain  in  thg 
cutting-pot  tlirough  the  winter,  and  to  pot  them  off  in  February ; 
but  if  they  are  fit  for  single  pots  in  September,  then  they  will  be 
much  benefited  by  being  potted-ofi"  early. 

The  plants  when  sent  out  from  the  nurseries  are  generally 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  and,  at  that  time,  should 
be  established  in  five-inch  pots.  Presuming  you  have  selected 
dwarf,  healthy,  bushy,  well-rooted  specimens,  prepare  the  follow- 
ing compost :  rich  fibrous  peat,  two  parts ;  leaf  mould,  one 
part ;  turfy  rich  loam,  two  parts  ;  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal, 
broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  one  part ;  with  sufficient  gritty 
sand  to  make  the  whole,  when  mixed  together,  light  and  porous. 
Time  was,  and  that  but  a  year  or  two  back,  wlien  cultivators,  to 
secure  porosity,  used  the  soil  in  rough  pieces,  and  "  a  down- 
westward"  cultivator,  to  show  the  strength  of  his  affection,  has 
recommended  pieces  the  size  of  a  brick.  Thus,  though  this 
served  the  purpose  of  growing  the  plants  rapidly  for  a  short 
time,  they  soon  became  unhealthy,  for,  the  compost  being  de- 
ficient in  silicious  matter,  from  the  impossibility  of  mixing  the 
sand  with  the  coarse  pieces  of  turf,  it  soon  became  unhealthy, 
and  hence  the  plants  were  brought  to  a  premature  end,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  cultivator,  whose  labours  were  cut 
short  just  at  the  time  when  his  anticipations  were  at  the  highest 
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pitch.  Now,  those  who  understand  the  mixture  of  composts 
pursus  an  opposite  course,  and,  after  selecting  their  soil,  and 
divesting  it  of  all  superfluous  and  inert  matter,  they  break  it 
into  small  pieces,  so  that  the  wliole  will  pass  through  the  meshes 
of  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  secure  porosity  by  the  intimate  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  potslierds,  charcoal,  or  soft  porous  sandstone 
broken  small.  In  this  way  the  compost  is  of  tlie  same  quality 
throughout,  and  hence  the  roots  I'cceive  neither  check  nor 
change  of  food  ;  but  when  large  pieces  are  interspersed  through 
the  mass,  the  roots  of  the  plants  either  avoid  entering  them  al- 
together, or  by  entering  them,  are  subject  to  constant  changes. 
This  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  advocates  of  "the  accumu- 
lative," "the  one  shift,"  and  "  the  large  shift "  potting  system 
foundered  ;  they  got  plants  to  grow  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  that 
time  was  limited,  and  at  the  end  of  it  death  was  the  finale. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  In  repudiating  the  rough 
compost,  and  the  one-shift,  we  do  not  disapprove  of  a  large  shift, 
but  we  would  enter  our  protest  at  once  and  for  ever  against  the 
use  of  rough  compost.  Look  to  Nature  :  The  primteval  clod,  do 
we  find  it  like  a  honeycomb,  loose  and  open  like  a  basket  for 
Oreliids  ?  No.  But  do  we  not  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is 
Bufficiently  permeable  for  the  free  ingress  of  air  and  water,  find 
that  it  is  firm  and  compact,  and  sufTiciently  solid  to  prevent  the 
changes  of  every  breeze  that  blows  ?  In  this  way  progress  is 
comparatively  slow,  but  certain ;  and  the  plants,  instead  of 
progressing  with  great  ra- 
pidity for  a  time,  produce 
strong,  healthy,  thoroughly 
matured  wood,  and  dwarf 
compact  growth,  yielding 
abundance  of  bloom  ;  and 
■which  abide  with  you  for 
years.  But  to  return  to  our 
young  plants  : — Having  pre- 
pared your  compost  examine 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
if  they  are  strong  and  healthy, 
prepare  a  pot  two  sizes  larger, 
and  after  draining  it  properly 
proceed  to  pot  your  plants, 
placing  some  of  the  roughest 
part  of  the  compost  over  the 
drainage,  and  proceeding  to  fill 
up  firmly  with  the  finer  soil. 

The  best  place  for  the  plants 
after  potting  is  a  close  frame 
or  pit,  taking  care  to  ventilate 
freely,  but  to  keep  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  to  shut  the 
frame  up  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  evening,  but  open  it 
again  either  partly  or  wholly 
before   retiring   fjr  the  night. 

make  rapid  progress,  and,  therefore,  due  attention  must  be 
paid  to  stopping  the  rude  shoots  so  as  to  induce  close,  com- 
pact, and  healthy  growth.  If  the  plants  progress  as  they 
ought  to  do,  they  will  probably  require  a  second  shift  during  the 
season ,  and,  indeed,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  most  of  your  time, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  growing  slowly  until  the  winter  fairly  sets 
m,  at  whicli  time  they  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest. 
In  the  second  year  some  of  the  plants  will  produce  a  nice  head 
of  bloom ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  rapid  growth,  remove 
the  bloom-buds  when  quite  young,  and  keep  the  plants  vigor- 
ously growing  through  the  second  season.  For  potting,  no 
general  rule  or  lime  can  be  speciQed  ;  if  a  plant  is  in  good  health, 
and  the  pot  full  of  roots,  a  shift  any  time  between  Christmas 
and  October  will  not  injure  it ;  but  never  shift  a  plant  until  the 
pot  is  full  of  vigorous  roots,  and  take  special  take  that  the  roots 
do  not  become  matted  before  you  shift  the  plants. 

Manure  water  in  a  weak  state  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
hardwooded  plants  of  all  kinds,  but  use  it  with  caution,  and 
not  more  than  twice  a-week.  That  prepared  from  sheep's  dung 
and  soot  is  the  best,  but  it  must  be  used  in  a  perfectly  clear  slate. 

Chorozemas  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  also 
to  thrips  and  mildew ;  the  best  remedy  for  the  whole  of  these 
pests  is  sulphur  and  water,  vigorously  and  plentifully  supplied. 
Take  a  plant  and  lay  it  upon  its  side  in  the  open  air,  then  with 
a  syringe  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  after  watering  dust  it  with 
sulphur,  and  repeat  the  dressing  until  the  pest  is  destroyed. 
C.  Henchmanni  and  angustifolia  are  the  most  subject  to  mildew, 


Chorozema  triangularii 


In    this  way    the  plants    will 


but  it  may  be  destroyed  by  the  timely  application  of  sulphur 
and  water. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
the  species  wliich  are  met  with  in  cultivation  : — 

C.  angusiifolia. — A  remarkably  graceful  shrub,  with  long, 
slender,  somewhat  scrambling  stems,  having  linear,  acute  leaves, 
with  recurved  margins,  and  racemes  ol  pretty  flowers,  of  which 
the  standard  is  orange  yellow,  and  the  wings  crimson  purple. 
Flowers  in  March  and  April.  New  Holland.  Introduced  1830. 
Formerly  called  Dillwynia  glycinifolia. 

C.  cordata. — An  elegant  dwarf  shrub,  with  many  slender 
branches,  clothed  with  sessile  cordate  obtuse,  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  and  bearing  the  flowers  in  more  or  less  drooping  racemes. 
Tliey  are  orange  in  the  standard,  with  scarlet  or  crimson  wings, 
sometimes  scarlet  with  purple.  Flowers  in  March  and  April. 
New  Holland.  Introduced  in  1836.  There  are  numerous  va- 
rieties as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  A  fine  variety  of 
this  species,  with  a  more  vigorous  habit,  and  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers,  is  called  C.  cordata  Lawrenceana. 

C  Dicksonl. — A  handsome,  dwarf,  bushy-growing  shrub, 
furnished  with  narrow  leaves,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  beau- 
tiful dull  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  something  in  the  way  of 
C.  Henchmanni.  Flowers  from  March  to  May.  New  Holland. 
Introduced  in  1836. 

C.flava. — A  very  pretty  and  distinct  form  for  the  cultivator, 
though  regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  cor- 
data. It  is  of  erect,  slender 
habit,  with  elongate  ovate 
leaves  sinuatcly  toothed  on 
the  margin,  the  teeth  spiny  ; 
the  flowers  are  in  racemes, 
the  standard  deep  clear 
yellow,  the  wings  much  paler, 
or  lemou-colouicd.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April.  New 
Holland.  Introduced  about 
1848. 

C.  HencJimanni. — A  hairy 
shrub,  with  short  twiggy 
branches,  covered  with  needle- 
shaped  leaves,  and  bearing  nu- 
merous axillary  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, light  scarlet,  with  a 
yellow  mark  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  Flowers  from  April 
to  June,  and  sometimes  on- 
wards till  September.  New 
Holland.     Introduced  1825. 

C.     ilicifolia.  —  A    difl'use- 

spreading  shrub,   wiih  oblong 

lanceolate  piimatifidly  spinous  leaves,  and  bearing  scarlet  flowers, 

the  standard  marked  with  yellow  at  the  bose.     Flowers  from 

March  to  August.     New  Holland.     Introduced  1803. 

C.  ovaia.—A  handsome  shrub,  with  weuk,  ascending,  winged 
stems,  furnished  with  ovate-acute  leaves,  and  bearing  short 
racemes  of  showy  flowers,  usually  scarlet,  with  the  wings  crimson. 
Flowers  from  March  to  May.  New  Holland.  Introduced  1830. 
C.  spectaoilis.—A  very  beautiful,  small  shrub,  with  slender, 
twining,  or  scrambling  stems,  the  leaves  of  which  are  elliptip- 
lanceolate,  obovate,  or  cuneate,  and  llie  flowers  pule  orange  in 
the  standard,  tinged  with  crimson,  the  twigs  being  crimson; 
they  grow  in  long,  drooping  racemes.  Flowers  from  April  to 
July.     New  Holland.     Introduced  1839. 

C.  triangularis.— A.  beautiful,  dwarf,  spreading  shrub,  of 
brandling  habit,  with  sub-hastate  leaves,  pinnalifldly  spinous  on 
the  mar;;in,  and  the  flowers  in  short  racemes,  the  standard 
scarlet,  the  wings  purple.  Flowers  in  March  and  April.  New- 
Holland.     Introduced  1830. 

C.  varia. — A  dwarf,  compact-growing  species,  with  variable 
leaves  ;  in  some  forms  broadly  ovate,  toothed,  and  spiny  on  the 
margins,  in  others  almost  entire,  and  sometimes  nearly  round  in 
outline.  Tlie  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  short  racemes, 
large  and  showy,  usually  orange,  with  crimson  wings.  Flowers 
from  April  to  July.  New  Holland.  Introduced  in  1837.  The 
variety  called  C.  varia  nana,  of  remarkably  dwarf  habit,  is  the 
best  for  a  limited  collection,  though  there  are  two  or  three  other 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  forms. — (Gardeners'  Magazine  (f 
Botani/.) 
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This  yery  elegant  and  classic  residence  of  Lord  Clorcuvry  is 
twelve  miles  from  Dublin  and  two  miles  from  the  station  of 
Hazelhatch,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  liailway.  The 
mansion  is  very  handsome,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  wings 
connected  together  by  colonnades,  and  is  much  celebrated  for  its 
rich  collection  of  paintings  and  its  gallery  of  fine  statuary.  We 
arrived  at  Lyons  from  Strafi'an  by  a  beautiful  approach,  but  too 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  be  able  to  note  and  appreciate  all  its  dis- 
tinctive beauties,  or  to  examine  and  be  delighted  with  the  great 
improvements  of  superior  cultivation  and  effective  drainage 
accompli«hed  and  being  carried  on  in  the  various  farms  of  more 
than  one  thousand  acres  in  all.  The  noble  owner  spares  no 
pains,  labour,  or  expense  in  this  direction,  and  gives  a  lesson 
and  an  example  of  true  patriotism  by  living  almost  constantly 
among  his  own  people,  and  assisting  every  effort  that  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  them  in  comfort  and  social  respectability. 


The  site  of  the  mansion  is  an  elevated  platform,  bnt  the  whole 
surroundings  with  their  rich  plantations  being  somewhat  level, 
no  views  of  consequence  can  be  obtained  from  it,  unless  on  the 
flower-garden  front,  where  after  passing  over  an  oblong  flower 
garden  050  feet  in  length  by  198  feet  in  breadtli,  wliich  slopes 
down  to  a  noble  clear  lake  of  forty  acres,  the  eye  rests  on  the 
beautiful  hill  of  Lyons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  680  feet,  and  from  the  top  of  which  fine  views 
must  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  rich  level  country.  From 
the  flower  garden  glimpses  are  obtained  of  massive  ruins  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  the  remains  of  an  old  caslle  or  monastery,  and 
possessing  an  extra  interest  as  being  near  to  the  burial  place  of 
the  family.  We  could  not  help  thinking  how  imposing,  nay, 
almost  how  impregnable,  a  castle  situated  on  the  top  of  such  a 
hill  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  raids  and  forays,  when 
might  was  considered  to  be  more  than  three  parts  out  of  the 
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four  of  rig'at,  and  when  nothing  was  thought,  in  these  "  good 
old  times,"  of  the  exhausting  labour  so  imposed  on  serfs  and 
vassals,  as  to  send  them  prematurely  out  of  that  world  which 
had  been  to  them  a  scene  of  toil  and  of  woe.  Neither  could  we 
help  reflecting  how  grand  and  picturesque  a  castellated  mansion 
would  have  looked  loftily  placed  on  the  bosom  of  that  hill,  com- 
manding such  a  rich  distant  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  near  at  hand  a  series  of  terraces  down  to  the  beautiful  lake. 
In  these  days  of  quiet  and  social  amelioration,  when  comfort  is 
even  more  important  than  security,  and  easy  access  to  water, 
corn,  and  fuel  more  desiderated  than  even  the  most  splendid 
views,  we  gradually  become  reconciled  to  the  mansion  of  Lyons 
being  situated  where  it  is,  as  we  feel  there  is  an  advantage  on 
the  score  of  prudential  economy  in  looking  over  the  lake  up  to 
the  hill,  instead  of  looking  down  from  a  rich  colonnade  near  its 
crest. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  our  visit,  we  will  chiefly  confine  our- 
selves to  tl;e  peculiar  features  of  the  large  flower  garden,  the 
management  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  tlie  mode  of  healing  the  forcing- 
houses  ;  and  thus,  whilst  touching  on  some  of  the  distinctive 
features,  help  also  to  give  variety  to  these  sketches. 

The  flower  garden,  as  already  indicated,  is  bounded  at  one  end 
by  the  mansion  and  a  range  of  elegant  vases,  and  at  the  other 
end  by  the  splendid  lake.  The  two  sides  are  bounded  by 
lawns  meadows,  and  plantations,  the  meadow  being  one  of  the 
things  a  gardener  would  wish  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  weeds 
that  are  apt  to  come  from  it.  This  oblong  square  is  divided  by 
a  walk  down  the  centre,  21  feet  in  width,  and  bounded  on  the 
Bides  by  walks  10  feet  in  width  with  their  suitable  verges,  &c. 
Three  trausveree  walks  at  sometliing  like  equal  distances  apart, 
would  throw  the  whole  space  into  four  pair  of  oblongs  ;  but 
a  fine  statue  of  Venus  on  a  lofty  pedestal  being  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  central  walk,  and  equidistant  from  the  mansion 
and  the  lake,  the  necessary  curve  round  it  breaks  what  might 
have  been  the  monotonous  straight  lines  of  the  oblongs,  and 
secures  a  pair  of  curved  triangles  in  addition  to  the  oblongs, 
as  seen  at  5,  5,  in_^^.  1. 

We  here  met  with  our  new  and  very  intelligent  friend  Mr. 
Lind,  who  kindly  detailed  to  us  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments he  propo.-ed  eflecting,  though  the  garden,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  us,  had  many  charms,  and  chiefly  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  in  combination  with  the  new  grouping  system, 
there  was  full  play  given  to  the  older  and,  perhaps,  more  simple 
and  natural  arrangement  of  flowers  ;  and  secondly,  because  each 
pair  of  oblongs  was  planted  not  only  so  as  to  pretty  well  balance 
each  other,  but  so  that  each  pair  should  be  distmct  and  conjure 
up  different  associations. 

Thus  beginning  at  the  two  squares  next  the  mansion,  we  find 
that  the  beds  are  grouped  with  bedding  plants  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  walks  of  gravel,  and  that  in  addition  each  of 
these  oblongs  is  surrounded  by  a  border  about  6  feet  in  width, 
planted  chiefly  on  the  mixed  system  with  early  bulbs  in  spring, 
numbers  of  bedding  plants  in  summer,  and  having  besides  a  num- 
ber of  fine  plants  of  Lavender  along  the  centre,  and  the  sides  well 
supplied  with  huge  massive  plants  of  evergreen  Candytuft,  Au- 
brietia  purpurea,  Arabia  verna  and  variegnta,  and  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  &c.,  which  give  the  border  a  very  ricli  gay  appearance  in 
April  and  May,  and  a  furnished  look  in  winter. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  pity  to  alter  the  arrangement  of 
these  borders,  though  we  quite  coincide  with  Mr.  Lind,  that  no 
sticking-in  of  abundance  of  bedding  plants  during  summer  will 
ever  cause  these  borders  in  autumn  to  vie  with  or  equal  the 
splendour  of  the  grouped  beds.  If  the  labour-power  would 
permit,  we  would  reduce  the  fine  old  plants  to  more  manageable 
dimensions,  remove  them  to  a  reserve  ground  iu  the  end  of  May, 
and  ribbon  or  parterre  these  borders  so  as  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  beds  in  autumn.  The  beds  iu  the  two  squares  i,fig-  1  have 
also  rows,  &e.,  of  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  Snowdrops  in  spring ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Roses,  &c.,  were  filled  with  bedding 
plants  in  summer  ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lind  in  re- 
moving even  Roses  from  such  a  parterre,  as  do  what  you  will 
you  cannot  get  them  to  correspond  with  massive  beds  of  bedding 
plants  in  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn.  Fi^.  2  is  a  plan  of 
one  of  the  squares  of/5'.  1,  and  was  thus  planted  :— 1,  all  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  with  Humea  for  centre ;  2,  Verbena  veuosn,  which 
generally  grows  strong  iu  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  ;  3,  one 
bed  with  Roses,  Perpetual  and  Moss,  with  a  belt  of  Salvia  patens, 
the  other  bed  belted  with  a  violet  Verbena ;  4,  one  bed  Roses 
and  Salvia  patens,  the  other  Roses  and  Lord  Raglan  Verbena  ; 
5,  all  Lobelia  fulgeus — splendid  beds  in  autumn  ;  6,  two  beds  of 


Amplexieaulis  Calceolaria,  and  two  beds  of  Golden  Ball  Calceo- 
laria in  fine  order  ;  7,  all  Manglesii  Geranium ;  8,  planted  iu 
lines,  middle  Perilla,  then  white Alyssum  and  Tropseolum  elegans ; 
9,  9,  Verbena  venosa.  We  think  these  large  beds  would  have 
been  improved  by  mixing  with  Flower  of  the  Day  or  old  Scarlet 
Variegated  Geranium.  If  the  borders  were  ribboned  in  straight 
lines,  we  should  like  more  of  the  beds  to  be  mixed,  or  edged, 
and  that  would  increase  variety  ;  but  then  there  should  be  a 
different  style  from  that  adopted  in  the  two  squares  2,Jii/.  1. 

In  the  couple  of  parterres,  2,  2,  there  were  fine  beds  of  Roses, 
and  a  fine  horseshoe  bed  of  Berberis  aquifolium,  which  looks 
well  summer  and  winter.  The  main  beds,  however,  are  filled 
with  early  hardy  bulbs ;  and  then,  as  these  decay,  the  beds  are 
filled  with  bedding  plants.  Mr.  Lind  intended  grouping  all 
these  beds  in  future ;  and  as  they  have  no  border  round  them, 
a  different  style  of  planting  should  obtain  from  that  adopted  in 
No.  1. 

The  two  beds,  5,  5,  round  the  statue  of  Venus  are  filled 
with  Roses,  and,  the  row  next  the  Venus  are  pillar  Roses,  and 
festooned  together ;  then  follow  standards,  half-standards,  and 
dwarfs,  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  pyramid  of  Roses.  The  break  in 
the  masses  of  flowers  here  is  very  pleasing,  and  prevents  one 
being  overpowered  with  dazzling  colours,  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  wearying  from  the  monotony  of  the  splendour  presented. 

The  pair,  3,  3,  is  on  grass,  and  the  parterres  may  be  called 
transition  gardens.  Here  again  were  beds  of  Berberis  and  Hy- 
pericum (St.  Jolm's-wort)  ;  fine  beds  of  China  Roses  ;  DahUas  ; 
mixed  bedding  plants  in  lines ;  herbaceous  plants  in  varieties  ; 
Sweet  Peas  ;  Hollyhocks ;  and  beds  of  Phloxes,  &e.  ;  putting 
one  in  mind  of,  and  in  love  with,  our  old-fashioned  flower- 
gardening.  BIr.  Lind  contemplated  a  better  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  beds,  in  addition  to  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Phloxes, 
&c.,  so  that  the  beds  should  be  gay  all  the  year  round — such  as 
mixtures  of  Delphinium  formosum  and  Verbena  venosa,  both  of 
which  stand  the  winter  there  well,  and  the  Verbena  would  just 
be  coming  strong  when  the  Delphinium  wanted  pruning-in. 

The  pair,  4,  4,  are  chiefly  old  herbaceous  plants  and  deciduous 
shrubs  and  trees.  Among  the  latter  are  some  fine  old  Laburnum 
trees,  which  are  stumped-in  close  every  year,  and  yet  bloom 
most  freely  on  the  young  wood,  and,  what  is  more  singular, 
produce  endless  sports,  generally  having  three  or  more  dis- 
tinct forms  of  wood  and  colours  of  flower  on  every  tree — the 
large  yellow  and  the  small  yellow,  and  the  pink  and  purple  as 
well.  Mr.  Lind  playfully  liiuted  whether  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  such  eccentric  variation  might  not  be  a  pleasant  reUef 
from  the  vexed  question  of  the  cause  of  variegation  in  plants. 
We  understood  there  wns  to  be  a  change  in  the  parterres,  4,  4, 
by  throwing  the  beds  into  grass  near  the  lake,  which  we  feel 
sure  would  be  a  great  improvement,  especially  if  graced  with  a 
few  evergreens  and  Conifers,  as  there  are  plenty  of  beds  to  re- 
quire an  immense  number  of  plants  to  fill  them  well.  The  Irish 
Yews  at  the  corners  of  the  parterres  come  in  well.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  new  grouping  system  with  the  old  mixed  system 
is  very  pleasing  to  a  stranger,  more  especially  as  the  systems 
are  kept  separate  and  distinct.  The  vases  and  statuary  give  a 
light  and  elevated  appearance  to  the  whole. 

We  just  saw  enough  of  the  kitchen  garden  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  all  vegetables  for  family  consumption ; 
but  the  fruit  trees  having  arrested  our  attention,  and  Mr.  Lind 
having  had  much  practice  in  root-lifting  and  root-pruning,  &c., 
we  will  now  devote  a  short  space  to  that  subject.  The  first  we 
shall  refer  to  were  fine-looking  Apricots,  with  short-jointed,  well- 
ripened  wood  and  prominent  buds.  Previously  the  wood  did 
not  ripen  weU.  On  examining  the  border  it  was  found  to  be 
well  flagged  3  feet  from  the  surface.  The  soil  and  the  roots 
were  dry  ;  but  the  latter  were  deep,  and  in  a  sad  state  with 
warts  and  suckers,  from  deep  cultivation  of  the  borders.  The 
warts  and  suckers  were  carefully  removed,  the  roots  carefully 
traced  out,  the  lower  soil  well  firmed,  much  of  the  surface  soil 
removed,  and  the  trees  were  just  not  raised  altogether,  2  feet 
next  the  stem  being  left,  and  the  roots  were  nicely  packed  in  new 
soil  a  foot  from  the  surface. 

Then,  Pear  trees  were  greatly  improved  by  the  following 
process.  They  had  been  root-pruned  more  than  once—that  is, 
a  trench  had  been  dug  round  the  stem,  at  3  feet  from  it,  and  aU 
roots  cut  through.  No  attention  to  drainage  being  given,  no  en- 
couragement to  surface  roots,  the  new  roots  foraied  went  down 
straight  as  a  line  after  moisture,  into  the  subsoil,  and  ilower-budi 
and  good  fruit  were  things  rather  to  be  thought  of  than  obtained. 
These  straight-downward  roots  were  carefully  raised  as  far  M 
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poesible,  a  foot  of  open  drainage  waa  packed  unclerneatli,  and  tlio 
long  roots  broiiglit  near  tlie  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apricots, 
with  marked  success.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  with 
Plums  and  I'eaehes.  In  such  a  moist  climate,  dryness  at  the 
root  near  the  surface,  and  frequent  raising  aad  root-pruning 
young  trees,  arc  great  essentials  to  success.  One  of  our  old 
tutors  in  Staffordshire  lifted  his  Peacli  trees  every  other  year, 
and  thus,  tliough  the  trees  were  rather  small,  secured  plump  buds, 
stubby  wood,  and  freedom  from  canker  and  insects.  Mr.  Lind 
does  all  that  work,  if  possible,  early  in  autumn  before  the  leates 
begin  to  change  much,  and  thus  accelerates  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  and  flnds  an  advantage  instead  of  a  disadvantajctlve  follow- 
ing season.  If  he  commences  in  the  bcLiinning  of  October,  lie 
shades  the  trees  for  a  short  time  in  bright  sunshine,  and  uses  the 
syringe  pretty  freely,  to  prevent  the  leaves  falhng  prematurely, 
and  thus  the  fine  new  roots  will  be  running  iu  the  fresh,  warm, 
surface  soil,  before  even  the  leaves  all  fall.  K.  FiSE. 

{To  he  continued.) 


DOUBLE  LESSER  PERIWINKLE. 

I  SEND  you  by  this  post  a  box  containing  flowers  of  the 
double  blue  Vinca  minor,  hoping  you  will  inform  me,  for  my 
own  satisfaction  and  a'so  for  that  of  my  friends,  if  it  is  a  plant 
in  general  cultivation.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  before 
this  year. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  I  ever  saw  for  early 
spring  blooming.  'Ihe  plant  I  took  the  enclosed  flowers  from 
is  growing  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  lawn,  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  has  been  producing  hundreds  of 
blooms  since  the  middle  of  January  last.  It  has  now  quantities 
of  beautiful  expanded  blooms  upon  it,  and  will  evidently  con- 
tinue to  flower  for  some  time  to  come,  there  being  large  numbers 
of  buds  daily  making  their  appearance.  The  plant  grows  very 
compact  and  quite  circular,  and,  I  think,  would  be  found  an 
admirable  acquisition  for  suspended  baskets  in  the  conservatory, 
or  cold  greenhouse.  The  shoots  are  about  2  feet  in  length,  of 
slender  habit,  and  produce  racemes  of  blooms  from  the  crown  of 
the  plant  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot.  The  foliage  is  small, 
of  a  bright  dark  green,  and  beautifully  contrasts  with  its  lovely 
hepatica-like  flowers.  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  spring-flowering 
and  rock  plants  for  m.any  years,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  plant 
more  deserving  of  general  cultivation. — Heney  AV.  Beowne, 
Soiighton  Street,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

[The  specimens,  abundant  in  number,  sent  by  our  correspon- 
dent, we  consider  a  very  desirable  acquisition,  both  for  rock- 
work  in  the  open  garden  and  for  baskets  in  the  conservatory, 
if  the  plants  will  flower  true  and  as  abundantly  there.  In  some 
old  florists'  catalogues  we  find  a  double  purple  variety  of  the 
Vinca  minor  mentioned,  but  we  have  no  remembrance  of  it  in 
modern  catalogues. — Ed3.  J.  of  H.] 


GAEDENEKS'   SOCIETY. 

I  MUST  thank  your  correspondent  "  G.  A."  for  bringing  the 
above  subject  before  the  gardening  public,  and  I  hope  it  will  he 
well  responded  to,  as  I  know  the  want  of  unity  in  the  profession 
has  often  been  felt  and  commented  on  by  numbers  of  gardeners 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  Coidd  not  the  G-ardeners' 
Benevolent  Society  be  extended  to  embrace  the  idea  in  a  great 
measure  ? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  education  of  gardeners  was  criticised 
rather  severely  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  because  some 
of  those  hybrids  between  a  groom  and  gardener  applied  for  a 
situation  in  letters  containing  some  wretchedly  bad  spelling. 
This  was  too  hard  upon  gardeners  as  a  class,  and  would  not 
have  happened  if  public  examinations  in  which  first,  second,  and 
third  class  certificates  were  given,  had  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Should  such  be  adopted,  we  should  find  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  more  frequently  than  we  do  now. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  man  who  has  worked  his  way  up- 
wards from  the  stokehole  tlirough  different  gradations  to  the 
position  of  confidential  foreman,  after  qualifying  himself  in  his 
leisure  hours  by  studying  vegetable  physiology,  botany,  chemistry, 
Ac,  find  another,  without  study,  and  with  half  the  years  of  prac- 
tice, but  with  good  private  interest,  gain  the  position  in  society 
the  former  should  have  held  ?  If  a  certificate  were  required  from 
»  recognised  boord  of  examiners,  abilities  would  become  more 


prominent  in  the  great  competitive  labour  market.  Again : 
Gardeners,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  being  much 
isolated  from  their  brother  gardeners,  particularly  in  country 
localities,  the  stated  times  of  meeting  at  head-quarters  of  sub- 
districts  would  tend  to  bring  them  more  together;  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

Also,  if  a  fund  for  sick  and  disabled  members  could  be  added 
so  much  the  better,  as  it  is  very  lamentable  to  see  a  once-respect- 
ahle  man  in  his  old  age  come  to  want,  as  is  often  the  case. 
Gardeners  when  young  are  not  thought  capable  of  filling  a 
head  place,  consequently  they  have  not  the  chance  of  providing 
for  a  rainy  day  so  well  as  persons  engaged  in  many  other  trades 
and  professions. 

I  will  conclude  by  hoping  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  cause  it  to  be  well  ventilated. — J.  A.,  Hants. 

[We  are  enabled  to  state  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  "Gaedenees'  Society." — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


ANIMAL  HELPS  IN  GARDENS. 


The  Hbn. — A  fowl  that  devours  greedily  all  kinds  of  insects 
in  the  egg,  larva,  or  chrysalis  state,  and  iu  most  cases  the  mature 
insects.  Woodlice  hens  are  partial  to.  I  have  known  a  single 
hen  devour  a  gill  (quarter  of  a  pint),  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
I  had  caught  by  the  simple  and  old-fashioned  contrivance  of 
pulling  a  boiled  potato  iu  a  32-sized  flower-pot,  and  placing  a 
little  hay  loosely  over  it  in  the  pot.  This,  along  with  pouring 
boiling  water  down  the  walls  of  a  Mushroom-house,  effectually 
eradicates  the  troublesome  woodUce.  When  it  can  be  done, 
hens  will  speedily  clear  dung  of  woodlice,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  larvoe  or  maggots  more  or  less  present  in  dung.  They  not 
only  catch  all  they  see,  but  they  search  with  their  feet  for  more. 

Were  it  not  for  their  ardour  in  searching  for  prey  with  their 
claws,  and  scratching  such  deep  holes  to  cool  and  clean  them- 
selves, I  should  have  no  objection  to  tlseir  entering  a  garden; 
but  I  have  tried  them  flicre,  and  was  glad  to  be  free  of  them. 
They  scratch  anywhere,  and  never  in  the  right  place ;  destroy 
seed-beds  completely,  eating  the  seeds  j  and  they  will  puU 
currants  off  the  trees  for  mischief,  and  anything  that  looks  like 
"grub"  they  tamper  with.  In  return,  they  make  quick  work 
and  good  of  snail  or  slug  eggs.  1  have  no  proof  that  they 
devour  the  perfect  insect,  though  I  have  watched  and  put  them 
in  their  way. 

In  a  garden  they  are  a  nuisance,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  have  known  people  wrap  bantams'  claws  in  a  kmd  of 
leathern  bag,  so  as  to  make  them  web-fooled  like  ducks,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  their  then  doing  good  service.  A  couple  even 
then  are  enough  on  an  sere  of  land  ;  and  they  must  be  fed  twice 
daily,  and  a  supply  of  water  provided. 

Ducks. — These  are  wholesale  devourers  of  insects,  the  slug, 
and  beetles  occasionally,  but  not  when  other  food  is  plentiful ; 
the  larvae,  however,  they  gulp  down  should  they  put  in  an 
appearance  near  the  surface.  They  also  destroy  wireworms 
and  dew-worms,  but  seem  to  respect  them  when  fecundating 
in  July ;  and  they  put  their  bills  into  Strawberry-beds,  break- 
[  ing  some  plants  off  or  trampling  them  to  death  and  into 
Thrift  and  Box-edgings,  and  mostly  suck  in  something,  as  often 
bits  of  sand  and  quartz  as  anjthiag  else.  In  reality  they  are 
useful  in  a  garden,  and  of  great  service  to  the  gardener.  In 
point  of  damage  they  break  succulent  plants,  as  Calceolarias,  and 
sodden  the  ground  by  their  putting  some  four  pounds  pressure 
so  frequently  in  one  place,  and  the  dirt  made  by  them  is  not 
pleasant  to  tlie  eye. 

A  couple  of  ducks  are  enough  in  a  garden  of  one  acre,  and 
they  may  rear  their  young  until  five  weeks  old,  when  they  must 
be  put  out  of  the  garden  altogether. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have  a  small  pond  in  which  they  can 
swim  and  wash  themselves  ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for  a  shallow  galvanised  basin  (ours  is  2  feet  by  6  inches),  wUl 
answer  the  purpose  of  drinking,  a  wade-througb,  and  a  wash 
besides.  They  must  be  fed  once  dady  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  twice  daily  in  winter  during  severe  weather.  The  reason 
they  are  not  to  be  fed  at  night  is  to  make  them  forage. 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  pond,  ball,  pintail,  and 
other  small  breeds  are  not  only  ornamental  but  useful ;  and  as 
they  are  shyer  than  the  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  &.C.,  their  excursions 
are  taken  during  early  morn  and  night,  but  they  never  wander 
far.  Even  they  must  be  fed  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Watee  Hen. — Shy,  but  insects  and  aquatic  grasses  form  their 
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daily  fare.     A  pond  and  an  isle  with  undergrowth  are  all  they 
require.     Geese  are  worthless,  and  awaiis  are  little  better. 

Water  Rat  (Arricola  aquatica). — "  Nay,  it  eats  young  ducks 
and  goslings,"  say  old  wiyes.  But  for  onee  the  old  wives  are 
wrong.  The  water  rat  is  a  sportive  inoffensive  creature — a 
water-insest  and  aquatic-plant-devouring  animal,  valuable  for 
eating  grasses  that  choke-up  brooks  and  pools ;  and  it,  with 
wild  ducks,  will  clear  any  stream  of  Anacharis — tliat  plague  which 
threatens  to  close  the  angler's  sport.  By-the-by,  we  had  some 
Water  Lily  (Nymphi-ea  alba),  from  Cambridgeshire,  out  of  the 
sluggish  streams  there,  and  planted  them  in  a  pond.  To  our 
moriiCcation  the  Anacharis  soon  filled  it ;  but  thanks  to  the 
Normandy  ducks,  they  cleared  it  sharply,  not  forgetting  to  destroy 
the  Lilies  also  to  the  root,  but  they  came  up  again. 

Pea  Fowi. —  A  swaggering  gentleman,  and  a  coward  and 
great  bore.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  anything  where  there 
are  many  of  them ;  yet  they  devour  snake  and  viper  eggs,  the 
young  and  the  mature  reptile  also. 

Guinea  Fowl. — Too  shy  and  tender  for  a  garden,  not  given 
to  scratch  except  in  basking-holes,  but  of  little  value  to  the  gar- 
dener. Though  they  are  large  insect-consumers,  yet  they  par- 
take too  much  of  the  pheasant  and  partridge  to  be  of  much 
utility. 

Owls.— Very  valuable ;  but  who  can  pinion  one,  and  put  a 
false  wing  on  ?  A'ery,  very  useful  in  a  wild  state,  yet  useless 
when  caged.  I  have  heard  gamekeepers  assert  that  owls  take 
young  rabbits  and  partridges.  Be  it  known  that  they  do  no 
such  thing.  I  have  watched  them  for  hours  when  alone  by  my 
botby  door,  and  though  I  have  seen  a  covey  of  partridges  (and 
young  enough),  and  young  rabbits  in  the  paddock  lidjoiniug  a 
wood  ;  and  the  invariable  chosen  prey  of  the  owl  (horned,  the 
largest,  and  screch  owl  too,  not  excepting  tlie  white),  was  a 
mouse.  Happily  the  worthy  owner  did  not  believe  keepers  to 
have  much  knowledge  of  owls,  or  they  would  soon  have  been 
swept  nway.  He  spread  his  wing  alike  over  the  fowl  and  brute 
as  he  did  over  the  fatherless  children  and  widow.  Owls,  though 
solitary  birds  by  day,  court  rather  than  shun  the  habitations  of 
man  when  protection  is  afforded  them.  The  screech  owl  har- 
boured in  an  unfrequented  tower  over  the  laundry  at  the  place 
above  alluded  to,  and  I  have  known  them  shelter  in  grottoes, 
and,  in  one  instance,  in  a  church  steeple.  The  horned  owl  hides 
itself  in  hollow  trees,  and  the  barn  owls  also  select  a  secluded 
resting-place  where  they  breed,  and  to  see  them  sally  forth  at 
night  in  search  of  prey  for  their  young  is  an  instructive  sight. 
To  see  them  skin  a  mouse  before  it  is  given  to  their  young 
may  cause  a  shudder  ;  but,  their  catching  a  rabbit  or  partridge 
is  what  I  should  very  much  like  to  witness.  The  food  of  owls 
is  the  smaller  quadrupeds  of  the  mouse  tribe,  but  rarely  birds 
and  never  are  they  poachers  of  game. 

Hawks.— The  sparrow-hawk  is  a  capital  tenter  of  the  smaller 
birds,  for  though  they  may  mock  him  in  a  pinioned  state,  yet 
they  dare  not  follow  their  nefarious  practices,  or  Mr.  Hawk  puts 
in  his  veto.  A  basin  of  water  and  raw  meat  is  all  the  hawks 
need.     I  have  tried  none  of  the  larger  kinds. 

The  Cuckoo  is  a  first-class  insect-consumer,  and  a  scarer  of 
small  birds.  Cuckoos  may  be  reared  with  boiled  eggs  and 
sopped  bread.  But  do  not  pinion  one  ;  rather  clip  its  wing,  and 
towards  autumn  if  it  cannot  fly  ehp  the  other  and  let  it  fly  to 
other  climes,  to  return  ngain  in  spring. 

Gulls. — I  have  had  three  kinds  in  gardens.  The  grey,  white, 
and  black-headed,  and  a  smaller  kind  under  the  name  of  a  tern. 
The  black-headed  are  good,  the  grey  next,  and  the  tern  best  of 
all.  The  tern  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  and  becomes  very 
tame.  AVhen  the  gardener  is  digging  it  follows,  picking  up 
worms,  slugs,  and  grubs.  The  gulls  never  become  very  tractable, 
but  they  are  continually  on  the  look-out  for  snails,  worms, 
insects,  and  mice.  The  gulls  are  the  only  bird  that  I  know  with 
a  pomted  beak  that  devour  animals.  They  will  soon  clear  a 
garden  of  mice,  and  they  do  not  object  to  take  a  sparrow  on  the 
sly.  A  sparrow  they  devour  whole,  head  foremost,  and  they 
relish  young  thrushes  and  blsckbu-ds.  In  fact  their  gluttony  is 
unbounded  ;  but  as  their  food  is  insects  and  small  animals  they 
are  invaluable  to  the  gardener.  Occasionally  they  will  take  the 
heart  out  of  a  Cabbage,  but  beyond  that  they  do  no  harm  in  a 
garden.     Two  are  enough  for  an  acre. 

Gulls  require  fish  when  young  to  rear  them,  and  anything 
afterwards  you  please  to  give  tliem,  cereals  excepted.  They 
should  have  a  basin  of  water  to  drink  at,  wade  through,  and  wash 
in  ;  but  a  pond  they  are  averse  to,  on  account  of  the  fresh 
water  being  colder  than  their  native  element— sea  water.— G.  A. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  has  proved  that  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
might  be  applied  so  as  not  to  injure  buds,  but  I  have  found  out  it 
does  80  to  a  great  extent;  for  1  dressed  the  trees  in  an  orchard- 
house  about  the  last  week  in  December,  using  8  ozs.  to  the 
gallon,  and  on  some  of  the  trees  it  took  a  great  effect.  From 
some  of  the  Peaches  three-parts  of  the  buds  fell  off,  and,  I  think, 
there  is  hardly  enough  left  for  a  crop.  The  Pears  seem  the 
same,  for  about  half  the  buds  became  black  and  fell  off.  The 
Cherries,  and  Plums,  and  Apricots  do  not  seem  the  least  injured. 
I  brushed  them  all  softly  with  a  small  painter's  brush. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  about  here  that  it  has  taught  a  lesson 
to.  The  trees  were  all  in  pots,  and  have  done  very  well  before 
every  year.  I  will  take  good  care  to  use  no  more  Gishurst.  I 
think  some  of  your  worthy  friends,  such  as  Mr.  Rivers  and  a 
whole  host  of  others  that  so  highly  recommend  it,  could  not 
have  thoroughly  proved  it.  I  believe  that  I  used  it  the  same  as 
directed  in  this  Journal  time  after  time — 8  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
for  trees  at  rest. —  S.  P. 

[We  think  you  have  formed  too  hasty  a  resolve  against  the 
Gishurst  compound.  This  winter  has  been  so  mild,  that  even  in 
December  Peach  trees  under  glass  had  their  blossom-buds  as 
much  swollen  as  they  arc  usually  in  February.  Wait  until  the 
end  of  the  year  before  you  add  a  Mede-and-Persian  law  against 
the  Gishurst  to  your  gardening  code. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 

Extract  from  annual  report  of  the  Van  Mons  Society  of 
Belgium.     Printed  at  Brussels.     Tenth  publication. 

"  In  1859  appeared  for  the  firs' time  the  destruction  produced 
by  the  Scolytus,  ravages  which  were  not  perceived  till  then,  so 
little  was  it  thought  that  this  insect  would  attack  Pear  trees.  In 
cutting-up  one  of  these  trees,  the  inside  was  found  entirely  per- 
forated, and  Scolyti  were  found  measuring  6  to  7  centimetres 
long,  and  3  to  4  centimetres  in  circumference.  Various  remedies 
have  been  tried  to  destroy  this  hidden  enemy.  The  trees  have  been 
stripped  of  their  bark  to  the  inner  rind,  and  washed  with  milk 
of  lime ;  but  what  has  produced  the  best  result,  is  a  composition 
which  we  received  from  Scotland  under  the  name  of  '  tiishurst 
compound,'  which,  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  was 
introduced  with  the  small  syringe  into  the  perforations  caused 
by  the  Scolyti,  and  destroyed  them." 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Everything  connected  with  this  department  should  now  be 
kept  in  good  order.  Take  every  opportunity  of  eradicating 
weeds ;  hand- weed  where  practicable,  as  it  more  effectually 
answers  the  purpose  than  hoeing  and  raking.  Cut  the  Box- 
edgings  and  keep  the  walks  well  rolled.  Basil,  a  warm  sheltered 
spot  may  now  be  chosen  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  being 
rather  a  tender  annual,  it  is  generally  the  best  plan  to  sow  in 
pans  or  on  a  slight  hotbed  and  afterwards  to  plant  it  out. 
Beans,  earth-up  the  early  crops,  but  before  doing  so  lay  a  little 
soot  close  to  the  stems.  Timely  earthing  will  also  prevent  the 
wind  damaging  them.  Borecole,  make  a  sowing  (or  the  first 
crop,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Kale  is  the  best 
variety.  Broccoli,  most  of  the  varieties  may  be  sown  about  the 
end  of  the  week.  By  sawing  early  there  is  time  for  a  second 
sowing  in  case  of  failure.  Calbage,  pull  up  any  of  the  plants 
that  are  running  to  seed  in  the  autumn  plantations,  and  fill  up 
from  the  reserve-bed.  At  .the  same  time  stir  the  soil  between 
the  plants  and  earth  them  up.  Carrots,  thin  out  those  in 
frames,  and  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  when  dry.  In 
sowing  the  main  crops  put  in  the  seed  rather  thickly,  as  it  is 
more  liable  to  fail  than  any  other  kitchen-garden  crop.  Celery, 
the  main  sowing  for  the  winter  crop  should  now  be  made. 
Continue  to  prick  out  from  the  early  sowings.  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  a  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  warm  sheltered  border  where 
the  soil  is  favourable  to  early  crops,  or  a  sowing  may  be  made 
in  pots  for  planting  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
Lettuces,  give  air  to  the  plants  in  frames  night  and  day  in  mild 
weather.  Loosen  the  soil  about  those  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  Onions,  sow  the  Silver-skinned  on  a  poor  piece  of  ground 
to  produce  picklers.  Plant  into  beds  the  autumn-sown  or  those 
sown  in  boxes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Draw  shallow  drills, 
and  lay  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  them  at  regular  distances,  after 
which  cover  them  with  fine  soil.     JPeas,  sow  any  approved  sorts 
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for  succesfioii,  but  after  tlio  early  part  of  the  Boason,  Knight'8 
Dwarf  Oivt-n  Marrow  should  be  Bonn  as  a  delicious  sort,  but 
other  and  quiok-benring  sorts  may  be  sown  when  a  largo  (luantity 
is  wanted  at  tacli  successive  gathering.  Radishes,  keep  up  a 
flucecssion  by  sowing  a  few  ouce  a-fortnight.  Sea-kale,  remove 
the  covcring"when  the  produce  is  gathered.  If  tlicro  is  any  yet 
remaining  to  be  covered  let  it  be  done  before  it  grows  much. 
THrnijis,l\an  out  those  sown  in  frames,  and  give  them  water 
when  necessary. 

FIOWER  GARDEN. 
Patches  of  showy  hardy  annuals  eliould  now  bo  sown  in 
vacant  places,  wliicli  usually  are  to  be  found  in  herbaceous  beds 
and  in  borders  of  the  shrubbery.  ])ouble  Poppies  of  various 
colours,  Lupines,  Sunllowers,  African  and  French  Marigolds, 
Clarkias,  Gilias,  Erysimums,  Collinsias,  Silenc,  and  Nemophila 
are  excel'ent  for  that  purpose.  Campanula  stricta  appears  a 
desirable  plant  for  flower-garden  purposes ;  its  colour  is  light 
blue,  height  about  C  inclics.  Tliis,  together  with  Salvia  chama- 
Jrioidcs,  lis  well  as  the  blue  Anagalliscs,  should  be  cultivated 
in  abundance,  particularly  where  beds  are  encompassed  with 
gravel,  and  now  that  the  Verbenas  produce  so  many  warm- 
coloured  flowers.  Cultivate  the  diflerent  sorts  of  Mimulus  ; 
several  of  the  strong-growing  sorts  do  well  for  damp  situations 
in  the  shrubbery,  and,  from  their  warmish  colour,  add  apparent 
deptli  to  the  scene.  Plant  Gladioluses  and  Ferrarias.  Plant 
evergreen  shrubs  if  you  are  obliged,  and,  if  so,  take  caro  to  let 
every  fibre  be  carefully  preserved  ;  have  largo  balls  of  earth,  and 
holes  dug  much  larger  than  the  ball  will  fit  into.  Attend  well 
to  watering,  and  fix  the  stakes  to  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  shrubs  being  wind-waved. 

lIiriT    QAEPEN. 

The  following  is  a  metliod  of  which  many  may  avail  them- 
selves to  oblain  Grapes  nearly  equal  to  tliose  grown  in  the  most 
approved  structures.  All  that  is  necess'iry  i'jr  tlie  purpose  are 
established  Vines  against  walls,  a  common  hotbed-frame  or  two 
having  three  or  four  lights,  a  load  or  two  of  dung  and  leaves, 
and  a  few  plain  tiles.  If  the  Vines  are  pruned,  which  they 
should  have  been  before  tliis  time,  make  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
dung  of  the  size  of  the  frame,  about  4  or  5  feet  higli,  and  2  feet 
from  the  wall ;  use  the  short  dung  at  the  top,  and  put  on  the 
firame  immediately.  After  the  heat  is  up  fork  it  up  a  little  once 
or  twice  ;  and  if  it  become  dry,  water  it  slightly.  After  the 
strong  heat  has  somewhat  subsided  cut  notches  in  the  back  of 
the  frames,  and  bring  down  the  branches  of  the  Vmcs.  A  trellis 
should  then  be  fixed  inside  at  about  G  inches  from  the  glass,  to 
which  the  Vines  must  be  tied.  "When  this  is  completed  close 
the  frame,  and  let  it  remain  unless  the  bed  is  very  hot,  when 
a  little  air  must  be  given  until  the  buds  begin  to  push  ;  after 
whieli  they  must  have  air  according  to  the  state  of  tlie 
weather.  When  the  buds  are  about  breaking,  the  dung  should 
be  covered  with  tiles  or  slates  to  keep  down  excess  of  heat  and 
steam.  When  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  Grapes  the  lights  can 
be  drawn  oiT. 

STOVE. 

If  any  plants  in  this  structure  require  propagation  seize  an 
early  opportunity.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  with  a  sweet  and 
regular  circulation  of  air,  u>ing  abundance  of  water  about  floors, 
and  syringing  frequently  air-|  lants  or  others  suspended.  Shut 
up  with  a  solar  heat,  if  possible,  of  80°  towards  three  or  four 
o'clock. 

QKEENHOrSE   AND   CONSERVATORY. 

The  regiilar  admission  of  air,  qualified  in  amount  by  the  state 
of  tlie  weather  and  the  period  of  the  day,  will  not  only  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  health  but  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  blossom  of  the  many  elegant  plants  which  decorate  the  con- 
servatories at  this  moment.  Continue  to  shift  those  greenhouse 
plants  whieh  require  it.  The  process  of  shifting  is  generally  as 
follows: — A  few  potsherds  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  then  a  laytr  of  the  rough  turfy  portions  of  the  soil. 
When  the  plant  is  in  hand  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  is  carefully 
removed  by  the  fingers,  or  by  gently  patting  the  sides  with  the 
liand  so  as  to  loosen  the  points  of  the  fibres  if  they  are  at  all 
matted.  Then  place  the  plant  in  the  pot,  so  that  the'  top  of  the 
old  ball  of  earth  may  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  fill-in 
with  whatever  soil  is  most  suitable  in  a  rough  state,  and  gently 
but  firir.ly  press  it  down,  finisliing-oU"  quite  level  about  half  an 
incli  below  the  rim.  Give  a  moderate  watering  with  a  rose  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  the  operation  is  then  finished. 

W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Gave  a  little  manure  water  to  Broccoli  beginning   to  swell. 
Sowed  succession  Pens  and  Ucans,  also  Spinach.     Regulated  and 
made  U()   herb-beds.     Planted   new   beds  of  Mint,   as   on  cold 
stiff  soils  it  is  apt  to  give  way  if  not  frequently  renewed,  and  a 
gardener  might  as  well   be  without  Parsley   as  without  Mint. 
Sowed  tlie  mam  crop  of  Parsley.     Planted-out  Peas  from  boxes, 
and  staked  as  proceeded.    Watered  Cauliflower  out  of  doors  and 
in  hand-lights,  that  in  the  latter  growing  fast, and  almost  threaten- 
ing to  be  in  as  Boon  as  some  of  the  Broccoli.     Planted  a  small 
bit  more  of  Potatoes  under  cover ;  have  still  a  few  late  ones  to 
plant  out.     Pricked-out  Cauliflower  and  Lettuces  from  a  Carrot- 
bed  under  glass,  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  this  second  Carrot- 
bed  closer  to  get  them  in  sooner.     Planted  the  Lettuce  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  succeed  the  winter  ones,  now  very  nice. 
Planted-out  a  piece  of  Eraser's  Batavian  Endive  to  obtain  a 
little  seed  ;  this  being  the  very  best  among  the  broad-leaved  En- 
dives  for   compactness   and  hardiness  — in  fact,  for   sweetness, 
crispncss,  and  hardiness  it  beats  all  other  Endives  lioUow.     We 
have  had  it  in  April  and  May  on  a  north  border  looking  like 
huge  pats  of  yellow  butter,  and   almost  as    sweet,   by  merely 
placing  a  21-s'ized  pot   over  each  plant,  and  stufling  the  hole 
with  a  wedge  of  moss.     On  applying  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  a  pinch, 
he  replies,  "Sold  out,"  bu,t  that  is  just  a  reason  why  amateurs 
who  grow  little,  and  like  to  make  sure  of  a  salad  in  winter  with 
but  little  trouble,  should  try  and  obtain  a  little  pinch.     It  ia 
sure  to  be  scarce  for  a  time,  though  it  is  now  a  number  of  years 
since  our  good  neighbour  distributed   it.     If  any  one  should 
save  a  few  plants  for  seed  they  will  be  sure  to  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  net  shortly  after  the  plants  show  flower,  if  there 
are  such  things  as  birds  near  them.     Two  years  ago  the  rascals 
got  under  our  net,  and  ate  up  almost  every  seed  in  the  milky 
state.     Let  them  alone  for  finding  a  good  thing !     A  few  Lettuce 
stalks  that  we  cared  nothing  about  were  untouched— we  say  cared 
nothing  about  advisedly,  because  in  most  small  gardens  it  is 
cheaper  every  way  to  buy  seeds  that  can  be  depended  on  from  a 
seedsman,  instead  of  bothering  and  saving  your  own.     We  have 
often  seen   plant-houses   and   Iruit-howses   a   perfect   mess   for 
months  from  seeds  drying  and  perfecting  in  them,  and  a  few 
Bhillings,  less  after  all  than  the  worth  of  the  labour  involved, 
would  have  bought  all  that  was  wanted.    Of  course,  if  there  is  a 
must  he  it  must  be  ;  but  in  these  days  of  the  division  of  labour, 
seedsmen  by  trade  can  save  good  seed  cheaper  than  the  man 
who  has  myriads  of  other  things  to  attend  to.     In  rather  new 
varieties  or  where  it  is  doubtful  if  the  real  Simon  Pure  can  be 
obtained,  there  may  well  h'i  exceptions  ;  but  all  our  great  seeds- 
men, even  as  a  matter  of  trade,  are  as  anxious  to  send  out  only 
the  best  articles,  as  their  customers  are  to  receive  such. 

This  blanching  of  Endive  has  reminded  us  of  the  Sea-kale 
we  mentioned  the  other  week,  placing  rather  large  common  pots 
over  some  in  the  open  air,  with  a  little  earth  round  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  turf  across  the  top.  Well,  on  looking  at  it 
yesterday  to  see  how  it  would  come  in  to  succeed  some  under 
litter,  we  found  it  was  from  2  to  3  inches  high,  and  would  be 
long  enough  in  another  week  ;  but  it  was  coming  neither  white 
nor  green" but  a  sort  of  go-between    purpli-h,  and  all  from  a 


very  simple  cause  which  we  never 


thought  about.     The  heat  of 


the  sun  had  dried  and  shrunk  the  turf,  and  thus  a  little  light 
reached  the  Sea-kale,  which  prcveuted  thorough  blanching. 
Ilad  we  stuil'ed  a  plug  of  litter  or  moss  in  the  hole  we  should 
have  had  it  white  enough.  Pots  ol  any  size  being  now  wanted 
for  potting,  for  sowing  seed,  and  for  pricking-out  seedlings, 
we  managed  to  oblain  a  few  small  oytter-barrels  instead,  which 
will  do  better  than  pots,  especially  with  a  turf  on  the  top 
of  them,  and  hanging  over  all  like  the  large  blue  bonnet  of  a 
Ilighlandman,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun  shrinking  the  staves,  for 
that  would  let  the  light  in.  Covered  up,  also,  several  rows, 
showing  fine  heads,  with  a  ridge  of  ashes  G  inches  deep,  and  a 
little  dry  earth  from  between  the  rows  over  it ;  and  in  this  case, 
as  soon  as  the  smallest  bit  of  Kale  appears,  the  head  will  be  in 
prime  case  to  cut.  There  is  nothing  better  for  obtaining  delicious 
Sea-kale  than  a  covering  of  8  inches  of  bog  earth,  and  cutting 
when  6  inches  long,  which  can  be  easily  known  by  seeing  the 
little  hillocks  made  by  the  growing  Kale.  Sowed  a  lot  of  Sea- 
kale  seed  in  rows  18  inches  apart.  This,  when  thinned  out,  is  a 
more  profitable  way  of  growing  it  than  in  beds.  In  good  light 
soil  it  will  be  good  stufi'  for  forcing  the  fir.t  winter.  In  cold  soil 
on  a  north  exposure  it  wUl  require  two  summers. 

Dug  ground  for  sowing  more  Asparagus,  as,  when  much  ia 
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forced,  there  is  no  other  plan  for  keeping-up  a  succeBiion.  Forked 
the  Boil,  and  earthed-up  Cabbages,  and  uncoTered  Potatoes 
during  tlie  day,  now  about  fit  for  table,  those  in  pots  lasting 
out  well.  Watered  Mushroom-beds,  bearing  still  pretty  well. 
Ought  to  have  made  up  another  bed  ;  but  just  now  there  is  such 
a  demand  for  extra  heat  from  the  little  fermenting  material  that 
falls  to  our  share,  that  we  could  not  spare  any  droppings. 

FIIUIT  GABDEN. 
Some  of  the  Strawberry-beds,  liaTing  more  rough  leaf  mould 
placed  between  the  rows  m  winter  than  they  could  manage,  had 
the  ground  hoed,  and  the  rough  extra  material  raked  oli'and  put 
in  the  bottom  of  trenches  that  will  come  in  for  Celery  some  day. 
Daubed  buds  of  Cherries,  Pears,  &o.,with  a  little  weak  Gishurst, 
and  soot  and  lime,  partly  to  keep  insecis  from  them,  but  cliietly 
to  keep  the  vermin  of  birds  from  them.  We  had  a  row  of  dwarf 
Plum  trees  as  fine  a  sight  as  ever  we  would  wish  to  look  upon ; 
but  the  fruit  will  be  few  and  far  between,  as  scarcely  a  bud  was 
left,  even  though  a  net  was  thrown  over  them.  One  dark  even- 
ing some  boys  batfolded  and  caught  from  eighty  to  ninety  of  the 
gentry,  and  we  aekcd  no  questions  as  to  what  they  did  with  them. 
It  is  singular  witli  what  pertinacity  they  will  keep  to  tome  things. 
Some  other  Plums  were  not  touched  at  all,  and  the  tamo  as  to 
vegetables.  Two  rows  o!  fine  Marrow  Peas  had  (o  be  sown 
again,  and  now,  in  addition  to  trenches  along  the  rows,  a  n;irrow 
net  is  placed  above  the  branches,  and  still  through  net  and  alto- 
gether you  will  see  the  marks  of  their  bills  at  the  young  sprout- 
ing Peas,  whilst  there  seem  to  be  much  more  temptiug  rows  of 
other  kinds  close  at  hand,  which  have  never  been  touched.  In 
this  one  would  almost  think  there  was  more  tlian  the  choice  and 
selection  of  instinct.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  did  they  moderately 
only  take  their  share,  we  would  willingly  forget  and  forgive,  and 
even  do  something  more,  so  delightful  now  are  their  sweet  notes 
morning  and  evening.  Eegulated  Strawberries  less  or  more 
every  day,  as  when  fruit  is  gathered  every  day,beeide8  watering, 
some  pots  will  require  fakmg  out,  and  some  others  taking  in. 
Others  of  our  attendants  knew  something  in  the  way  of  selection 
as  well  as  the  birds  ;  for  if  a  slug  or  snail  has  scooped  out  a 
email  hole  in  a  Strawberry,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will 
be  in  the  best  Strawberry  in  the  house — ^just  such  a  one  as  you 
would  like  to  have  as  the.  crowner  to  a  dish.  There  is  no  method 
of  getting  hold  of  these  gentry  except  taking  a  candle  at  night 
and  looking  for  them,  and  they  will  be  easier  found  if  there 
Bhould  be  such  tempting  baits  laid  down  after  work  hours  as  a 
handful  of  brewers'  grains,  or  some  buttered  yourig  Cabbage 
leaves. 

Further  disbudded  trees  and  thinned  fruit  in  Peach-house,  and 
for  a  fortnight  have  seen  no  more  of  the  brown  beetle.  We 
found  it  taking  hold  on  some  small  trees  in  pots  iu  orchard- 
house.  The  trees  were  placed  in  a  small  box-house  ;  half  a 
bushel  of  bruised  laurel  leaves  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  the  door  shut  close,  and  next  morning  theie  was 
not  one  insect  alive.  For  plants  that  we  can  put  into  this  box, 
we  have  found  no  kind  of  insects  that  can  stand  the  fumes  from 
the  laurel  leaves ;  and  one  advantage  is  there  is  no  smoking  or 
dust  of  any  kind  thrown  on  the  plant.  A  slight  skiff'  with  the 
syringe  afterwards  makes  the  plant  clean  of  all  vermin.  There 
is  just  a  chance  of  some  eggs  remaining  in  a  corner.  We  think  for 
such  purposes,  having  a  stout  calico  cloth  painted  to  make  it 
stiff  to  keep  in  fumes,  and  then  wrapped  round  a  plant,  a  few 
laurel  leaves  would  clear  them  more  safely,  often,  than  smoking 
would  do ;  but  a  small  plant  could  thus  also  be  easily  smoked. 
The  great  drawbacks  of  cleaning  plants  by  syringing  with  any 
washes  are,  that  unless  the  liquid  is  clear  a  sediment  is  formed, 
and  the  insects  knocked  down  are  apt  to  crawl  up  again. 

Potted  Vines,  smaller  and  larger.  Kegulated  Figs  swelling 
fast,  leaving  those  out  of  doors  still  covered  with  laurel  twigs, 
and  thinned  Grapes,  reducing  the  number  of  bunches  as  well. 
Planted  out  one  bed  of  strong  Melons;  and  the  second  bed 
having  been  filled  with  Verbena  cuttings,  in  semicircular  drain- 
tiles,  which  were  struck,  removed  them,  forked  over  the  bed, 
and  introduced  the  soil  to  heat  ready  for  planting.  The  minutiic 
of  our  mode  may  be  interesting  to  some.  Our  frames  being 
about  10  inches  deep  in  front  and  20  inches  behind,  the  most 
of  the  soil  should  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
For  this  purpose  the  frame  stands  on  a  wall  or  ridge  all  round, 
a  foot  above  the  bjttom  of  the  bed.  Supposing  the  bed  inside 
to  be  5i  feet  wide,  a  space  in  the  centre  of  2^  feet  wide  is  made 
deeper  still  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8  inches  or  more.  A  slab  is 
placed  behind  aud  in  front  of  this ;  and  the  extra  dung  is  placed 


at  the  back  and  in  front  of  these  slabs,  and  between  them  and  the 
sides  of  the  frame.  Tliis  leaves  a  well  or  gutter  in  the  centre, 
between  the  slabs,  of  2i  feet  in  width,  and  IJ  foot  in  depth  for 
soil.  We  find  this  all  the  length  of  the  bed  is  generally  enough  for 
Melons.  When  filled  witli  earth  the  edges  of  the  slabs  are  covered, 
and  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  spread  on  the  dung,  back  and  front. 
If  we  wish  to  give  more  earth  we  have  only  to  lift  up  the  slabs 
and  take  out  the  dung  at  the  sides,  but  we  very  seldom  do  so. 
We  think  that  the  plan  has  two  advantages.  The  earth  in  the 
centre  is  kept  warmer  with  a  less  proportion  of  dung,  owing 
to  the  dung  at  the  sides  inside  being  almost  as  high  as  the  surface 
of  the  earth  :  and  again,  the  roots  being  mostly  confined  to  the 
narrow  space  between  the  slabs,  there  is  less  encouragement 
given  to  au  excess  of  mere  luxuriance,  whilst  there  is  enough 
of  vigour  to  secure  well-flavoured  handsome  fruit.  Weight  for 
weight.  Melons  grown  in  large  pots  will  generally  be  richer  thaa 
those  grown  iii  a  large  bed  of  earth;  and  this  curiailing  of  the 
feeding-groun^l  in  a  pit  or  frame  secures  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pit,  and  dispensis  with  much  of  the  extra  and  con- 
stant attention  that  pits  require  over  common  beds. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPAETMEKT. 
Besides  potting,  regulating,  and  moving,  the  chief  work  has 
been  placing  tubers  of  Acliimenes  in  heat,  bringing  tubers  of 
Dahlias  to  the  fljor  of  a  vinery  beneath  a  slage — that  is,  the 
general  bulk,  moving  the  Verbena  cuttings  referred  to  under 
cilico  to  harden,  planting  out  struck  A^erbenas  singly  in  a  bed 
to  grow  for  six  weeks,  pnttin.];  in  more  cuttings,  pottmg-off 
variegated  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  planting  lots  of  Scarlets  in 
earth  pits  ;  and  so  little  are  we  yet  thinned,  that  more  trenches 
must  be  dug  for  them.  Watered  slightly  those  Calceolarias,  &c., 
in  earth  pits  for  the  first  time  ;  most  doing  very  well,  and  root- 
ing nicely. — R.  F. 


TO     COrlRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  i!.e  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjeeted  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.      All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soleli/  to  T/ie 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Mortioulture,  Sfc."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet   questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  get.  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  bat  write  them   on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  tiian   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  caunot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Skimmia  japonica  Blooming  but  kot  FraiiTiNO  {Elba). — We  are  sur- 
prised at  this,  as  with  us  it  seerus  to  set  and  perfect  its  fruit  in  greater 
abundance  than  we  wish  it,  as  we  think  by  so  doing  it  retards  its  growth. 
Perhaps  you  lieep  it  too  warm.     We  trcLit  it  much  the  same  as  Cape  Heaths, 
inured  to  strong  currents  of  air  every  day.    The  thermometer  is  above  32°. 
The  soil  we  grow  it  in  is  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with  more  than  a 
usual  proportion  of  sand.     Too  much  coddling  is  its  bane  ;  and  treated  as 
a  stove  plant,  we  believe  it  may  liave  refused  to  fruit. 

Liquid  M.akure  for  Roses  .^nd  TtKDER  Shrubs  (/(few;.— The  drainage 
of  a  farmyard  is  the  best  of  all  liquid  m.inure  for  Roses,  but  it  ought  to  be 
Riven  clear  and  not  thick  and  muddy.  Tender  shrubs  will  not  want  it,  as 
rampant  growth  is  not  so  advisable  with  them  as  a  good  ripening  of  the 
shoots.  Ordinary  soil  is  therefore  quite  good  enough  for  them;  and  in 
some  cases  a  very  poor  sanly  soil  is  advisable  for  tender  shrubs,  manure 
water  being  only  wanted  for  swamp  plants,  and,  if  they  be  tender,  most 
1  kely  clean  water  will  be  more  benelicial. 

Annuals  and  Perennials  for  a  Smoky  Atmosphere  ildem), — Most 
of  the  common  annuals,  as  Candytuft,  Convolvulus,  French  Marigold,  and 
the  like  do  pretty  well.  Asters  do  not  do  so  well.  Of  perennials,  Chrysan- 
themums are  unquestionably  the  best— in  fact,  it  has  otten  been  a  que-tion 
if  they  do  not  succeed  better  in  a  town  thin  in  the  country.  Dahlia.,  grow 
not  amiss  ;  and  if  the  ground  be  moist  Phloxes  succeed  pretty  well,  if  the 
soil  be  good  and  the  atmosphere  free  from  all  other  noxious  impurities 
excepting  coal  smoke,  most  of  plants  will  do ;  only  it  is  not  advitable  to 
pl.mt  many  white-flowcred,  as  Rockets,  Stocks,  tSic,  as  they  so  quickly 
become  soiled. 

Mevknia  erecta  and  Vinca  rosea  Leaves  Turning  Tellow  [F.  /.). — 
There  must  be  something  wrong,  or  the  leaves  of  your  plants  would  not 
turn  yellow  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  The  Vinca  especially  is  an 
e\ergreen  shrub  in  its  way.  If  the  plants  have  been  forced  hard  to  flower 
thus  early,  and  perhaps  placed  in  a  draughty  greenhouse,  they  would  suffer 
at  once,  or  even  if  kept  in  the  stove.  Very  hard  forcing,  and  perhaps 
something  the  matter  with  the  drainage,  will  occasion  the  sudden  falling- 
aw.iy  of  the  leaves.  Your  piant  is  Sasifraga  sariiientosa,  and  probably  the 
variety  cuscutiformis,  a  favourite  plant  with  some  cottagers,  and  called  by 
them  "Mother  of  Thousands,"  but  we  could  not  be  certain  without  seeing 
the  flower. 
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Pri'k:^g  Cedau  of  Lkb\nom  (if.  i\'.).— It  is  certainly  wrong  to  cut 
these  Uces  at  all ;  bu:  if  it  must  be  done  when  they  encroLU-U  on  a  walk  or 
other  plac?,  then  August  is  the  best  month  for  pruning  them.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  cut-in  s-ome  of  the  limbs  to  within  u  ehuit  distance  of  the  bole, 
and  leave  others  ovovhanKing;  the  cut  part  to  conceal  it.  Do  not  uhorien 
all  to  one  leujjth,  as  a  shorn  louk  muf>t  be  uvuitkd;  and  if  you  can  manage 
without  cutting  thorn  at  all  so  much  the  bettor. 

Sowing  Qi'ercus  pbellos  (J/.  j1.).— Sow  the  seeds  of  this,  the  Willow 
Oak,  at  ouce  in  deep  pans  or  boxes,  and  do  not  moisten  the  soil  too  hastily 
if  the  acorns  have  been  kept  dry.  If  you  have  a  huge  tiuuutity  they  might 
be  sown  out-doors.  It  is  always  bent  to  sow  acorn- when  ^'atbercd,  few 
seeds  suffer  more  from  being  kept  dry  ihiMi  they  do.  When  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  them  some  time  before  sowing  they  should  be  buried  in 
sand,  and  that  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist. 

Variovs  (5.  It.  S.,  7'f*i«(/oN).— SuperphuBphate  of  lime  will  be  beneficial 
to  Geraniums  and  the  other  .lowers  vou  name.  Sprinkle  a  dessert-.'-pooiiful 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  round  each'plant.  Syringe  your  Peach  trees  with 
a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  compounrl  or  with  tobacco  water  to  kill  the 
green  fly,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  I'igsiye  drainage  is  too  strong  for 
flowering  plants  unless  much  diluted— about  "one  gallon  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  and  wc  would  not  apply  it  at  all  to  Strawberry  plants;  but  it  may 
be  given  to  Aspamgus  and  Onions,  between  the  rowe,  diluted— about  one 
gallon  to  four  gallons  of  water. 

Flower-gardkn  Plan  (5.  E.  Z.).— Wo  purpose  having  it  engraved  and 
published  nest  week,  with  a  brief  note  on  the  planting. 

LEAVts  01  Ci.NERARiA  INJURED  {Cuvrayk  C'<iMJ/j).— The  leaf  eeemed  to  be 
infested  with  a  fcale,  that  look -d  almost  like  young  woodlice.  "We  have 
sometimes  >jen  voung  woodlice  on  the  leaves  v  hen  the  plant?  were  grown  in 
old  brick  pits,  but  except  making  a  few  holes  they  did  little  harm.  These, 
however,  we  thould  imagine  stick  more  closely,  and  should  be  syringed  uft" 
by  the  plants  being  placed  on  their  broad  sides.  It  is  not  common  fuv  Cine- 
rarias to  be  thus  infested,  and  it  is  more  strange  from  being  eommon  in  the 
neigbbom-hood.  With  freedom  from  (r.^st,  coolness,  and  moisture,  Cine- 
rarias are  little  troubled  with  insects.  Ileat  and  dryness  will  bring  them 
in  shoals.  There  are  so  many  "  Amateurs,"  that  looking  back  to  such  a 
signature  to  tiutl  what  we  want,  would  require  no  cad  of  trouble  and  time. 
We  are  ansious  to  oblige  to  the  utmost,  but  when  correspondents  make 
references,  they  will  greatly  oblige  by  giving  the  page  und  the  volume. 

Pipes  Reqlirf.d  foe  Heating  [A  Subscriber).— \\g  think  that  to  keep 
a  conservatory  24  feet  high,  48  feet  long,  and  22  feet  wide,  warm  for  plants 
in  bloom  in  winter,  if  span-roofed,  with  much  glass  on  tite  sides,  and  the 
pipes  as  you  say  beneath  the  floor,  you  would  require  at  least  GOO  feet  of 
threc'inch  pipe  instead  of  370  ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  above  matters. 
It  will  require  more  hea  ing  surface  it  the  pipes  are  buried. 

CoLEis  Plants  Damping-off  {A  Subscriber].— 'We  cau  only  conclude 
they  ha-cnot  had  air  and  heat  enough.  They  will  not  do  much  good  under 
60*.  If  we  knew  the  treatment  we  might  say  more.  Were  they  chilled 
too  much  in  the  journey  1 

Syringing  wiih  Clear  Soot  Wateh  (S.  ilf.,  Zyme).—"R.  F."  says 
syringing  with  clear  soot  water  is  a  great  preservative  against  iili  kinds  of 
insects,  but  it  will  not  kill  them  when  there.  It  must  not  be  used  too 
strong  for  Az  i:eas.  He  often  makes  it  pretty  strong,  and  dilutes  as  he  uses 
it  But  tor  general  purposes  a  peck  of  good  fresh  soot  will  do  for  a  hogs- 
head of  water.  The  following  is  the  process  of  rafiking  it:— Place  it 
nicely  sifted  in  the  tub,  mis  it  with  enough  of  water  to  form  a  paste  with 
an  old  birch  broom  which  causes  it  to  mix  with  the  water  thoroughly  and 
intimately.  Ihen  pour  in  the  water  and  stu' with  the  broom  as  you  pro- 
ceed. Tiiis  will  give  you  soot  water  but  not  clear,  and  about  half  as  much 
or  so  of  fresh  lime  i)owdered,  and  stir  all  well  together.  In  a  couple  of 
days  there  will  lie  a  little  film  of  chalk  and  soot  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
remove  that  and  the  liquid  is  fit  lor  uje,  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  I'cst 
sherry  or  the  sparkling  pale  ale  some  people  like  so  much.  The  lime  so 
clarifies  the  soot  water  that  not  a  particle  of  black  will  be  left  on  the  foliage, 
though  smelling  strongly  of  !>m(uonia.  For  Fome  things  you  may  u^c  it 
stronger  than  the  above/but  it  will  be  strong  enough  for  Beans,  Cucum- 
bers, &c. 

Moving  a  Lakge  Pyrus  japonica  (3/.  *S.).— You  may  enclose  both  the 
Pyrus  and  Magnolia  by  your  conservatory,  and  must  not  meddle  with  the 
Pyrus  now.  If  the  house  is  merely  to  exclude  the  fiost,  and  the  back  wall 
is  not  to  be  shaded,  and  you  can  give  plenty  of  air,  it  need  not  be  removed 
even  in  the  autuKin.  The  M.ignolia  will  do  very  well  if  the  heat  is  not 
often  at  night  above  40    in  winter,  and  you  can  give  air  and  light  enough. 

Flower-garden  Plan  (JS.  S.).—  We  would  prefer  lining  jour  b.ds 
instead  of  diamonding  them.  Our  chief  objections  would  be,  that  with  the 
exceptions  of  3  and  4,  all  the  other  five  btds  would  have  white  or  light 
edgings,  and  in  No.  6  the  Pyrethrum  would  smother  the  Gazania.  Sup- 
pose you  let  7  stop  as  it  is  ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  Brilliant,  Purple  King,  and 
Ivy-leaf,  white  or  variegated  Alyssum,  or  Cineraria  uiaritima  as  a  bro:id 
edging.  Tlien  we  would  plant  all  the  rest  in  pairs— ojpos'.te  and  crossed. 
Thus,  5  and  6  centered  with  Pyrethium  and  Heliotrope,  banded  by  ymrple 
Petunia  or  Purple  King  Verbena  and  edged  with  Giizunia.    Then  1  and 

2  we  would  surround  with  ^Manglcsii,  with  just  a  strip  of  Cera?tium,  and 

3  and  4,  mike  alike,  Tom  Thuaib,  Christine,  Lobbianum,  and  that  would 
he  infused  with  a  string  of  purple  or  blue,  as  Ch  trlwoodii  Verbena,  or  Lobelia 
speciosa. 

pLowEa-GARDEN  Plan  (S.  i.)*— Wcare  soiry  that  we  cannot  recommend 
a  better  rather  dwarf  Giranium  than  Brilliant,"  but  Bijou,  bounded  by  Cloth 
of  Gold,  would  make  a  charming  bed  at  9;  or  you  might  make  a  centre 
of  white,  and  two  scarlets,  and  two  oranges,  all  suiTO'Jnded  with  an  edging 
of  purple,  as  Purple  King  Verbena.  Vour  second  border  will  be  nice  if 
you  keep  on  Campanula  carpatica  to  the  autumn.  In  the  first  border 
Calceolarias,  after  Perilia,  will  be  more  telling  than  Geranium  Mangle=ii. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  balance  pair  of  fancy  figures;  but  the 
whole  would  look  tetter  if  I  were  in  the  same  style  as  9.  You  will  get  a 
good  hint  by  referring  to  the  plan  given  page  224,  and  that  from  "6.  E.  L," 
in  our  next  Number.  In  these  you  will  perceive  what  we  consider  a  test 
of  good  arrangement— that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  any  figure  in  the  group 
without  destroying  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Now,  you  will  perceive  we 
could  change  any  two  of  your  figures  into  ovals,  circles,  or  squares,  &c., 
without  making  much  difference  to  the  plan  as  a  whole;  but  of  course  it 
will  look  well  when  planted,  and  you  have  the  best  right  to  please  yourself 
even  as  to  the  foims  of  the  clumps.— R.  F. 


Gull  (5k^^om),— See  what  "  G.  A."  saye  to-day.  One  gull  would  be 
enough  in  your  garden,  and  be  would  not  object  to  a  dally  ration  of  raw 
garbage. 

CuLTURK  OF  TuiCHOMAKEs  RAnicANs  f BoHfj'A.s/jrniy).— Tho  fronds  of  your 
plant  are  grown  in  air  too  dry  for  them,  and  the  becoming  brown  and 
dying  is  the  result.  Wo  extract  for  your  guidance  the  following  from 
Johnson's  *'Britihh  Ferns  ; "— "  It  may  bo  successfully  grown  in  a  pot  by 
firat  filling  a  middling-siKed  pot  one-third  full  of  fin.  ly-broken  potsherds 
or  sandstone,  putting  upon  this  a  layer  a  liitle  finer,  and  filling  the  remain- 
ing space  with  a  compj&t  of  fine  loam,  silver  sand,  and  finely-powdered 
sandstoiie  in  equal  pLirts.  This  is  to  be  pressed  firmly  together,  and  then 
the  caudex  or  main  root  very  carefully  arrangid  upon  the  surface,  fixing  it 
by  meima  of  a  few  very  tmull  hooked  pegs— the  wmaller  in  size  and  quantity 
the  better.  Then  strew  a  little  sand  and  powdered  stone  over  the  surface, 
just  enough  to  cover  and  settle  the  rcots.  This  being  done,  the  whole  ia  to 
receiii'e  a  liberal  watering  from  a  very  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  left  for 
a  short  time  to  settle.  Place  the  pot  in  a  saucer,  the  top  of  which  is  to  be 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  first  layer  of  stone  in  the  pot.  This  saucer 
is  to  Lo  kept  full  of  water,  with  a  bell-glass  turned  over  the  pot,  and  to  rest 
in  the  saucer  of  water.  Place  the  whole  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove, 
and  by  keeping  the  saucer  filled  with  w.Ucr  success  may  be  relied  upon. 
Similar  directions  may  be  foUowei  for  cultivating  this  Fern  upon  a  larger 
scale.  Be  careful  always  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  warm,  which 
moiatuie  will  be  secured  by  keeping  the  pan  full  of  water." 

Anemones  not  Flowering  Weil  (JV.  Itecd).—^,'^  have  known  Ane- 
mones do  very  well  for  four  years  without  removal,  but  in  general  they 
are  better  when  rciuoved  every  two  years,  and  either  planted  in  a 
fresh  place,  or  the  eoil  in  wlilch  they  are  grown  exchanged  for  other  soil. 
Generally  they  do  very  well  without  any  manure,  but  they  are  benefited  by 
liquid  manure  being  applied  while  they  are  in  a  growing  condition,  or  If 
the  ground  were  covered  with  rotten  dung  while  they  are  at  rest  it  would 
benefit  them  much. 

Toil  Thumu  Geranium  {T.  Sol  ton).— The  flowering  of  Geraniums  out 
of  doors  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  season  after  they  are  planted 
and  the  position  they  are  in  than  on  any  treatment  they  receive  before- 
hand. If  the  plants  be  good  and  can  be  turned  out  with  good  halU  they 
will  fiower  quickly  it  the  season  is  a  dry  hot  one.  If,  on  taj  other  hind,  it; 
i3  moist,  they  will  likely  run  more  to  leaf  in  the  early  summer  and  not 
flower  until  late.  Soil,  however,  has  a  litt'.e  to  do  with  this,  and  situation 
also. 

Camellia  Leaves  Spotting  (A.  K.  J3".).— Wo  cannot  perceive  any  trace 
of  insect  on  the  leaves  you  have  sent,  but  as  you  say  you  keep  your  plant 
in  your  druwing-room,  may  the  discolouration  not  arise  from  the  plant  being 
so  fat  from  the  light?  or  has  it  at  any  time  been  watered  with  anything  per- 
nicious, as  salt  in  the  water,  or  soda  or  any  like  chemical  substance  that 
might  cause  the  disease  ?  So  many  causes  might  give  rise  to  the  injury, 
that  without  being  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  define  the  real  one. 

Seedlings  feom  Newtown  Pippin  Apple  [R.  P.  B.).—lt  ia  very  un- 
likely that  any  of  the  seedlings  from  the  pips  of  this  Apple  will  come  like 
the  parent,  but  you  may  obtain  one  or  more  good  useful  kinds  perhaps,  as 
new  varieties  are  obtained  this  way.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  let  the 
seedlings  be  transplanted  out  into  the  open  grL>und  by  the  middle  of  May, 
choosing  damp  weather  Jor  the  job,  and  as  they  advance  an  experienced 
hand  will  be  able  to  tell  by  the  lotiage  which  are  Apples  and  which  are 
crabs.  The  former  may  be  made  to  bear  sooner  by  their  tops  being  taken 
off  and  grafted  upon  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  others  being  only  crabs 
may  be  i^sed  as  such. 

Cineraria  and  Primdla  {Soiitfinmptoji).—Vt"^e  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
commen.l  seedsmen  ;  but  we  would  say,  if  you  really  want  good  varieties  of 
them,  send  to  some  one  who  advertises  in  our  columns,  and  say  you  want 
the  best  Ihey  have,  and  would  rather  give  an  extra  jirice  to  insure  its 
being  good.  Lapageria  rosea  does  not  generally  prosper  from  cuttings.  At 
least  wc  have  never  seen  it  do  so. 

Transplanted  Old  Apple  Trees  {If.  ^.).— In  transplanting  a  young 
tree  it  is  better  not  to  cut  it  much  down,  because  that  reduces  the  chances 
of  leaves  forming  in  suflacient  abundance  to  perform  the  functions  of 
nature.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  an  older  tree,  for  in  the  pro- 
portion between  top  and  root  there  is  an  undue  preponderancu  of  the  former, 
whtn  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  roots  are  invariably  injured 
more  or  less  in  the  operation  of  transplanting.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
cut  down  partially;  otherwise  thin  the  branches  at  once  before  the  sap 
advances  much,  taking  care  to  retain  as  many  branches  as  will  maintain  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  tree. 

Bay  Trees  iNJinrn  by  the  Winter  of  18G0-61  {H.  £.).— If  you  do 
not  object  to  the  appearance  the  dead  and  dying  shoots  present,  it  is  often 
as  well  to  leave  them  on  as  to  cut  them  away.  If,  however,  they  are  very 
unsightly  a  part  mav  be  tut  off  at  once,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ensuing 
season  will  restore  them  ;  if  not,  the  worst  had  better  be  destroyed  at  once, 
and  young  ones  planted,  not  in  the  same  place  unless  the  soil  be  exchanged. 
Cutting  down  evergreens  entirely  seldom  answers ;  it  is  belter  at  all  times  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  old  foliage  on,  even  if  it  be  disea^-ed.  It  serves  in 
some  respects  to  ptrform  the  functions  required  ot  it.  Whatever  cutting  you 
make  had  better  be  done  at  once. 

LvcoroDiuM  Lyalli  kot  PaosPEitiNG  (Southampton).— It  is  now  the 
season  for  this  class  of  plants  resting,  or  rather  it  has  lately  been  the  season 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  you  had  allowed  it  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  kept  it  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  it  would  have  been 
ready  in  a  week  or  two  to  start  a  fiesh  growth.  All  herbactous  plants  die 
down  at  one  period  or  other  of  the  year,  unless  their  growth  be  kept  up  by 
unnatural  excitement,  which  in  the  end  brings  on  disease.  No  doubt  but 
your  plant  will  start  and  grow  again  by-and-by;  but  until  it  shows  signs 
of  doing  so,  keep  it  cool,  and  after  it  begins  to  grow  increase  the  heat  and 
you  will  find  it  come  all  right  afterwatds. 

Hardy  Laroe-flowerikg  Chrysakthemdm3( ;.— Some  one,  whose 

letter  is  mislaid,  asked  lor  a  li.-t  suitable  for  growing  far  north,  so  we 
publish  the  following : —Alfred  Salter,  Aregina,  Auguste  Mh^  Brno. 
Bossuet,  C^-actacus,  Caesy,  Diadem,  Duchess  of  WelUr.gton,  General 
Haiding  General  Slade,  Go:den  Ilermine,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Little  Harry, 
Lord  lianelagh,  Madame  Poggi,  Madame  Domage,  Orange  BrIUiant,  Plutue. 
Progne,  Queen  of  England,  Snowball,  Striped  Queen  of  England  Trilby, 
Yellow  King,  and  Yellow  Perfection. 
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Vines  not  DoI^^a  Well  (A  Subscriber),— We  fear  that  something  else 
■was  wanted  than  removing  the  cUy  that  overlaid  the  roots  of  your  Vines 
on  the  border  lind  against  the  house.  It  would  have  certainly  been  better 
to  have  taken  up  the  Vines  entirely  and  mude  a  new  border,  and  replanted 
them,  or  inlro-'uced  fresh  ones,  for  as  you  say  the  fruit  last  year  was  colour- 
less and  ill-fliivoured,  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  another  season  in  the  attempt  to 
partially  restore  them  by  enticing  the  roots  to  the  surface  with  a  horsedung 
covering.  Late  as  it  now  is,  we  would  prefer  destroying  the  Vines  that  are 
almost  certain  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  remake  the  border  and  plant  fre^h 
ones.  By  having  Vines  with  roots  spread  out  in  soil  in  a  flat  basket,  and 
that  basket  kept  iu  a  suitable  place  under  glass,  growth  will  be  going  on, 
and  you  can  phmt  basket  and  all  when  you  have  finished  your  border  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

Sea-kale  under  an  Apple  Trei:  (H.  P.  B.).—lf  the  rools  of  the  Apple 
tree  occupy  tlie  ground  and  tlie  top  overhang  it,  the  Sea-kale  will  not 
be  so  good  as  when  grown  in  the  open  ground.  It  will,  however,  succeed 
tolerably  well  it  manure  be  liber  .illy  applitd.  See  what  has  been  said  about 
Sea-kale  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses  I-'lowerino  Unevenly  (F.  If.  B.).— Most  likely 
those  bulbs  which  did  not  throw  the  fiower-spike  above  the  collar  were 
forced  hard  and  early,  when  they  are  likely  to  do  so;  while  those  which 
did  not  open  their  flowers,  but  elongated  the  stem,  must  have  either  been 
from  imperfectly-ripened  bulbs,  or  perhaps  gown  in  transparent  glasses, 
exposing  the  root^  to  the  aclirin  of  the  light:  either  of  these  causes  would 
occasion  the  detect  complained  of. 

Paint  fok  Grkenhouses  is  Smoky  Towns  (C.  J^.  T.). — Have  the  outsides 
painted  a  dark  stone  colour,  and  with  the  white  paint  inbide  have  some 
Prussian  blue  mixed.  The  latter  sliould  be  used  wherever  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  may  be  situated ;  it  gives  a  very  pleasing  tone  to  the  colour. 

Australian  Seeds  (Zi'j).— They  are  all  Acacia  seedp,  and  require  sowing 
in  a  light  sod  in  a  greenhouse,  atier  being  so  iked  for  two  hours  iu  water 
you  can  just  bear  your  finger  in.  Wattle  is  a  colonial  name  applied  to  the 
Acacias,  but  which  ia  the  Cape  Wattle  we  do  not  remember. 

Name  of  Seed  ( JF.  Tf.).— The  seed  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

Names  of  Plants  (\V.  Jj.}.  —  1,  No  tlowers ;  'J,  Acacia  hispiiU?sima; 
3,  a  Chorozema,  without  leaves ;  4,  Tro.neolum  tricolorum  ;  5,  Azalea 
amcDna. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

As  a  inembor  of  fhe  Poultry  Club,  and  one  of  the  IToiiorai-y 
Secretaries  thereof,  I  cannot  allow  the  two  condemnatory  articles 
in  your  Journal  of  the  two  last  weeks  to  pass  unnoticed.  From 
their  tenor,  I  feel  assured  that  the  writer  must  be  smarting 
under  tlie  conviction  that  the  Club  is  formed  to  correct  his  and 
his  brotlier  Judge's  errors  of  judgment,  or  that  (heir  decisions 
may  be  hereafter  censured  by  the  Club.  It  is  well  known  to 
many  exl]ibitor5,  that  at  many  of  our  large  Shows  there  have 
been  most  glaring  mistakes,  whether  wilfully  or  from  not 
knowing  the  points  I  am  not  inclined  to  say.  The  gentlemen 
■who  have  formed  this  Club  hare  but  one  object  in  view — that  of 
obtaining  llie  honest  and  fair  exhibition  of  poultry,  and  uniform 
judgment.  And  so  far  the  success  of  the  Poultry  Club  has  been 
proved  beyond  what  its  promoters  could  have  expected,  number- 
ing amongst  its  members,  residents  in  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  even  Holland,  including  breeders  of  every  known 
variety  of  poultry,  many  of  them  acknowledged  judges,  and  "men 
of  standing  and  position  in  society,"  who  are  prepared  to  act 
under  the  Poultry  Club's  rules.  Time  only  will  show  whether 
the  Club  can  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at.  And  even  should 
it  fail  in  duing  so,  the  promoters  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  say  I  think  the  articles  in  question 
are  premature  ;  and  it  seems  evident  in  predicting  failure,  that 
"  the  wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought." 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  Club  will  do  all  in 
its  power  to  secure  honest  and  uniform  judging,  without  which 
poultry  shows  will  share  the  fate  which  has  been  so  assuredly 
anticipated  for  the  Club  in  The  JotJKNAL  of  Hoeticultube 
AND  CoTT.\OE  Gaedeneu.  That  such  prediction  may  be  doomed 
to  disappointment,  is  the  hearty  wisli  of — Kdwd.  Titdman. 

[We  reiulily  give  insertion  to  Mr.  Tudman's  letter,  for  we 
have  no  object  except  ihe  promotion  of  the  interests  of  poultry 
exhibitors,  and  the  success  ol  poultry  exhibitions  ;  but  we 
must  express  our  regret  that  he  has  ascribed  unworthy  motives 
to  those  who  have  published  in  these  pages  opinions  differing 
from  his  own.  This  is  not  the  best  nor  the  pleasantest  way  of 
attaining  to  the  truth,  lor  in  this  and  in  all  other  discussions, 
reasons  should  be  weighed;  what  the  reaaoner's  motives  are,  is 
perfectly  immaterial. 

The  only  question  for  ditcussion  i',  Will  the  Poultry  Club 
effect  its  objects  ?  We  think  that  it  will  not,  and  we  have 
stated  temperately  why  we  so  think,  and  we  have  that  opinion 
sustained  by  the  opinions  of  others  well  acquainted  with  poultry 
exhibitions.  If  wrong,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  we  shall 
over  the  euccess  of  the  Poultry  Club.— £l)S.] 


MALAYS   AT  DEVIZES. 

I  DID  not  receive  your  Journal  till  late,  and  fully  intended 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  query,  but  it  escaped  my  memory.  If 
"better  late  than  never,"  I  would  add  a  few  words  to  your 
notes  on  the  Malay.  "  Chacun  a  sonr/otU,'"  say  our  neighbours, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  many  who  admire  the  Malay. 
Of  those  at  Devizes,  I  admired  Mr.  Fox's  as  much  as  any,  but 
for  this  reason^tbar,  in  my  eyes  they  were  less  ugly  than  their 
prize  and  highly  commended  neighbours.  Some  young  birds 
highly  commended  were  those  which  provoked  my  "dotting;" 
they  had  not  the  brighter  colours  of  the  adults,  which,  to  a 
casual  observer,  covers  over  defects.  I  would  candidly  say  that, 
in  ray  eyes,  Mr.  Fox's  birds  are  too  handsome. 

I  agree  with  your  definition  of  the  Ma'ay  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
think  me  too  bold,  I  would  add  one  or  two  points.  The  hackle 
of  the  Malay  is  peculiar  to  the  breed  ;  instead  of  the  feathers,  as 
in  other  poultry,  getting  longer  as  they  approach  the  shoulders, 
they  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  throughout,  so  that  they  fail 
to  cover  over  the  shoulders,  and  make  the  neck  appear  as  if 
stuck  on  the  body.  I  give  you  simply  my  own  impression?. 
It  is  here,  I  fancy,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  saying  so  of  so  good  a 
breeder,  that  Mr.  Fox's  birds  fail.  You  say  that  the  comb 
should  be  liattened  down  on  the  head,  and  I  would  add  that  the 
head  should  be  broad,  as  well  as  overhanging  Ihe  eyes.  I  agree 
with  all  your  remarks  about  the  scantiness  of  feat'ner.  Have 
you  not,  however,  omitted  a  characteristic  of  the  breed,  espe- 
cially of  Ihe  (eatlierless  strains — that  is,  a  pecidiarly  cool  and 
defiant  air?  You  may  rattle  your  hand  along  the  Iront  of  the 
pen,  and  your  true  Malay  takes  no  notice  of  the  affront,  nor  is 
he  at  all  put  out — indeed,  had  he  a  lip,  I  should  expect  to  see 
it  curl  up ;  but  that  would  be  tlie  only  part  of  the  body  to 
move. 

To  turn  to  another  subject.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  others 
have  noticed  Ihe  faults  of  omission  and  commission  iu  the  sche- 
dules of  Worcester  and  Bath  and  West  of  England  Shows.  In 
both  the  duration  of  Ihe  Show  is  preposterous,  and  if  it  is  un- 
altered, I  hope  breeders  will  come  to  the  same  determinatiou  as 
I  have  done — to  keep  my  best  birds  at  home. — Y.  E.  A.  Z. 


ACCRINGTON  EXHIBITION  OE  POULTEY. 

Probably  were  those  parties  intimately  conversant  with 
poultry-breeding  to  attempt  the  selection  of  the  most  inappro- 
piiale  time  of  all  others  to  hold  a  public  exhibition  of  this  kind, 
a  period  of  the  year  could  not  have  more  aptly  suggested  itself 
to  their  minds  than  the  one  adopted  for  the  Meeting  at  Accring- 
ton — the  first  week  iu  Aprih  To  exhibit  their  best  birds  at 
such  a  critical  portion  of  the  early  breeding  season  would,  it 
would  be  imagined,  have  daunted  the  spirits  of  even  the  most 
resolute  and  persevering ;  for  now  is  the  time  iu  which  the  fondest 
expectations  of  all  breeders  beat  highly  in  anticipation  of  those 
chickens  that  are  hoped  to  take  all  before  them  at  our  earliest 
Summer  Chiclsen  Shows.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  no 
chicks  of  1863  are  as  yet  eligible  for  showing;  whiUt  the  stock- 
birds  are  so  busily  engaged,  it  taxes  the  resolution  of  their  pro- 
prietors to  the  utmost  lo  place  so  serious  an  interfeieuce  to  the 
production  of  eaily  broods  as  that  of  exhibiting  them  at  so 
important  and  anxious  a  season.  To  this  particular  Meeting, 
however,  the  time  of  holding  the  show  appears  rather  that  of  an 
unavoidable  necessity  than  the  result  of  willing  selection. 

The  Spring  Fair  at  Accringlon  is  always  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  April,  and  as  their  Cattle  Show  invariably  takes 
place  at  this  time,  the  poultry  has  become  an  adjunct  to  this 
meeting,  only  since  the  time  that  the  universal  desire  lo  improve 
our  breeds  of  domestic  fowls  has  become  so  popular.  Not- 
withstanding these  serious  drawbacks,  as  goodly  a  muster 
throughout  Ihe  varied  classes  was  got  together  as  we  have 
witnessed  at  any  local  meeting  for  years  past.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  all  observers,  that  the  Accringfon  Committee  are  as 
desirous  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  to  insure  permanent 
success  to  their  undertaking,  and  both  their  collective  and  indi- 
vidual exertions  are  strained  to  the  utmost  to  promote  this 
desirable  end;  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  experience  of 
those  who  Baperintend  our  long-established  societies.  We  will, 
therefore,  just  courteously  suggest  two  points  on  which  an 
altered  arrangement  would,  without  doubt,  be  most  advisable. 
The  one  is,  that  the  printed  catalogues  are  openly  sold  about  the 
streets  for  many  hours  previously  to  even  the  commencement  of 
the  arbitrations.    This  gives  a  great  opening  to  the  disaffected 
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(because  (lisappointcd)  competitors,  and  tlirowa  open  a  good  and 
sutEcient  cause  of  complaint  as  to  tlie  possibility  of  unrairness  in 
the  adjudications,  slioiilil  sueli  be  attempted.  It  lias  long  been 
an  established  rule  with  all  our  principal  committees,  that  no 
catalogue  should  be  issued  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
until  the  arbitrations  are  finally  settled.  The  other  arrange- 
ment at  Aecrington,  equally  open  to  improvement  is,  that  every 
person  willing  to  pay  the  admission  fee  at  the  doors  can  be 
present  even  at  a  much  earlier  liour  than  that  on  which  the 
Judges  are  themselves  permitted  to  begin  their  duties,  and  after- 
wards narrowly  follow  such  arbitrators  step  by  step  all  through 
their  adjudications,  and  that,  too,  within  a  distance  of  a  few  feet 
only,  it  is  advanced  in  support  of  this  last-named  arrangement, 
that  as  the  Show  holds  open  only  a  single  day  no  other  plan  can 
be  adopted  ;  but  surely  we  contend  that  exhibitors  who  complain 
of  the  retention  of  their  specimens  for  a  few  additional  hours  to 
meet  this  objection,  by  allowing  the  arbitrators  to  fulfil  their 
duties  calmly  and  with  quiet  unbrolsen  deliberation,  are  not 
those  on  whom  alone  the  success  of  poultry  exhibitions  depends. 
Having  pointed  out  these  es.^ential  points  to  improved  manage- 
ment, we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  birds 
exhibited. 

On  entering,  the  eye  of  the  visitor  first  rested  on  as  excellent 
a  Game  class  as  need  be  wished  for,  every  colour  being  equally 
eligible.  A  grand  pen  of  Black  Reds  belonging  to  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Manchester,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prize  list.  They  were 
not  only  perfect  specimens,  but  were  also  shown  in  the  condition 
for  which  this  well-known  exhibitor's  birds  are  always  proverbial. 
Mr.  Grimshaw's  Brown  Keds  were  but  little  inferior,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  prize.  AVe  confess  disappointment  in  the 
Single  Game  cock  class,  as  the  givater  proportion  were  not  shown 
in  high  condition.  Brown  Keds  had  here  the  advantage.  In 
Ilamburghs  we  never  saw  more  reputable  classes  than  both 
varieties  of  Spangled  birds — they  were  a  show  in  themselves; 
but  in  the  Pencilled  ones,  whether  Golden  or  Silver,  we  could 
only  look  back  with  regret  when  mentally  comparing  them  with 
those  exhibited  in  bygone  years  by  Slessrs.  Archer,  Cliune, 
Tyler,  and  Worrall.  We  trust  some  enthusiastic  breeder  will 
strive  to  restore  again  to  our  meetings  one  of  the  most  winning 
characteristics.  The  Uori-iitffs  were  many  of  them  good,  but  we 
especially  noticed  some  three  or  four  pens  so  grossly  overfed  as 
to  have  becoine  alike  quite  useless,  whether  for  exhibition  or  as 
stock-fowls.  TIr's  lavish  management  invariably  t'  nds  to  the 
most  annoying  disappointment,  for  to  any  successful  breeder  it  is 
well  known  poultry  sullVr  less  from  paucity  of  food  than  over- 
petting.  Captain  Ileaton's  Grouse  Cochins  were  very  good,  and 
the  whole  of  the  class  of  Black  Spanish  were  a  triumph  of  atten- 
tive management.  Oame  Bantams  were  numerous  and  very 
good,  a  pen  of  capital  Brown  Reds  here  shown  have  seldom  been 
surpassed.  Some  perfect  Folands  were  also  competitors  in  the 
extra  class. 

The  Turlcens  and  Duels  were  exceedingly  good,  and  one 
solitary  pen  of  Gtese  was  well  shown. 

The  last  coop  contained  a  singular  addendum  to  a  poultry 
show — viz  ,  a  Scotch  Terrier  bitch  and  puppies.  The  inquiry 
of  vi<itor8  "what  next  ?  "  was  a  natural  one. 

The  day  was  beautifully  fine  :  consequently  the  ground  was 
constantly  well  filled,  though,  as  the  two  hundred  pens  of 
poultry  were  arranged  in  one  unbroken  single  line,  no  thronging 
took  place.  To  excite  the  merriment  of  the  company,  the  day's 
entertainment  concluded  with  a  spirited  donkey  race,  with  all  its 
concomitant  "  ups  and  downs."  The  Committee  were  evidently 
trying  all  means  to  please  every  one,  and  were,  beyond  doubt, 
successful.  With  improved  trade  in  this  district,  shows  will 
most  probably  insure  even  greater  popularity. 

Game  '(any  colour).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclougli,  near  Mancbestev. 
S(Cond,  N.  Griiiisliflw,  Ptndle  Forest,  near  Burnley.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  W.  bviciley,  Oakenrod  Terrace,  Rochdale;  N.  Grimshjw;  A.  Hodgson, 
Church  Row,  Illingworth.  Commended,  J.  Firth,  Ellen's  Grove,  Halifax; 
K.  Beldon.  Patk  Coilage,  Bradford.  Cot  A. —First,  J.  Sunderland,  j-in., 
Colty  Hall,  Halifa.x.  Second,  A.  Hampson,  Bolton-lc-Moors  (Black  Red). 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Whittam,  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Burnley  ;  N.  Grim- 
sliaw  ;  J.  Filth.  Commended,  J.  i-underland,  jun. ;  J.  Fletcher;  W.  Ayrton 

Hambcboh  (Golden-pencilled;.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Park  Cottage 
Bradford.  Second,  A.  Nutlall,  Newchurch,  Rossendale.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Munn.  Shawclough,  near, Manchester. 

Hamucrgh  (SilTcr-pcncilled).— First,  E.  Hindle,  Woodnook,  Aecrington. 
Second,  J.  DixOTi,  Noilh  Part,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Moore, 
Poulton-le-Fylde.    Commended,  E.  Hindle. 

HiMBonoii  (Golt'en-^pangled).- First,  MifsE.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Whittaker,  Edge- 
worth,  Turton  ;  N.  .Alailor,  Denton,  near  Manchester. 

Hambcrch  (Silvcr-spangled).— Fir.-!t,  J.  Liison,  Bradford.    Second,  Miss 


E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch,  near 
Manchester  ;  J.  Patterson,  Church,  near  Aecrington.  Commended,  A.  Bell, 
Burnley. 

DniiKiNi;. — Prize,  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirl)y-in-Clcveland,Yorkihire(Coloured). 
Highly  Commended,  T.  W.lHll,  Woodlands,  Hey  wood  (Grey).  Commended, 
T.  W.'Hill  (Grey);  J.  Dixon,  Bradioid ;  E.  Smith,  Middleton,  near  Man- 
chester (Grey). 

CocniN-CiiiNA. — Prize,  Captain  Heaton,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  M.  Hindle,  Bury  New  Road,  Haslingden  (Buffj; 
Captain  Heaton.  Commended,  F.  M.  Hindle  (Buff) ;  H.  &  J.  Newton,  Gar- 
forth,  near  Leeds;  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport,  Monmouth  (Buff); 
C.  W.  Brierley,  O.ikenrod  Terrace,  Rochdale. 

SrANisn  (Black).— Prize,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended, 
S.  Kobjon,  Brolherton,  Yorkshire;  J.  Dixon,  North  Parkj  Bradford;  E. 
Brown,  .Shettield  ;  E.  Smith,  Middleton,  near  .Manchester. 

Bantam  Cock  fGame).— First,  W.  Lawrcn-»on.  Ponlton.le-Fylde  (Duek- 
wing).  Second,  T.  Barnes,  Aecrington.  Highly  Commended,  J.' W.  Morris, 
Rochdale  (  Black-breasted  Red) ;  J.  Munn,  Shawclough,  Newctiurch  ;  \W.  O. 
Kcnyon,  Mosstieid,  AVavertree  (Ducliwing).  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley; 
J.. Munn  ;  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield. 

Bantams  (Game). — First,  T.  Batnes,  Aecrington.  Second,  J.  Munn, 
Shawclough,  Newchurch.  Ilighly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale  ; 
J.  Munn;  J.  Crossldnd,  jun.,  Wakelield.  Commended,  E.  Blown,  Shef, 
field;  U.  H.  Nichohis,  Newport,  Monmouth  (Pile  G.ime). 

Bantasis  (Any  other  variety)  — First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford  (Black). 
Second,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commendei,  G.  Ormerod, 
Aecrington  (White) ;  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Commended,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  I'.ochdale  ;  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Monmouth  (Chinese  Silk). 

Any  other  Variety. — First,  E.  Beldon,  Bradford  (Polands).  Second, 
J.  Dixon.  Bradford  (Polands).  Highly  Commended,  T.  W.Hill.  Woodlands, 
Heywood  (Creve  Cocur)  ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Harlwell,  Aylesbury  (Brahma 
Pootra)  ;  H.  &  G.  Newton,  Garforth  iBIack  Hamburghs) ;  H.  Lacy,  Under- 
bank,  Eastwood  fl>ark-pencilled  Brahinas)  ;  II.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport, 
Monmouth  (Black  Hamburghs).  Commended,  J.  Hargreaves,  Broad  Oak 
(Brahma  Pootra) ;   A.  Lord,  Blackburn  (Cuckoo  CreeU). 

TuuKRrs.— Prize,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Co.nmended,  J.  Cunning- 
ham, Suigbrouk,  Blackburn.    Commended,  T.  Bury,  Church  Kirk, 

Dlcics  (Aylesbury).— First,  H.  Kenyon,  Fern  Grove,  near  Aecrington. 
Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury. 

DccBs  (Rouen). — First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Houlker, 
Richmond  Terrace,  Blackburn.  Highly  Couimended,  E.  Leach,  Kochdale. 
Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Gkese. — Prize,  J.  Houlker,  jun  ,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  oiBciated 
as  the  Judge. 


'B.   &  W.'s"   APIAEY. 


(^Conlinuedfrom  page  66G.) 

I  HA^'E  unfortunately  to  record  the  total  failure  of  my  last 
autumn's  operations  in  my  apiary.  I  refer  to  my  second 
attempt  to  Italianise  it,  by  destroying  the  queens  of  five  stocks, 
and  compelling  the  bees  to  rear  queens  artificially  in  their  place 
out  of  pure  Italian  brood.  The  young  queens,  indeed,  were 
duly  hatched,  all  five  of  them,  several  of  them  beautifully 
marked  ;  but  one  of  them  died  of  starvation  (I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  it),  a  second  died  of  dysentery  in  .January  last  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  save  the  stock,  and  the  three  survivors  of  this  terrible 
bee- winter  have  done  nothing  hitherto  but  breed  drones.  This  I 
feared  would  be  the  case,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  drones 
iu  my  apiary  last  August.  The  fact  is — none  of  them,  of  course, 
were  impregnated.  It  was  only  last  week,  on  the  21st,  that 
I  was  able  to  assure  myself  of  the  truth  by  actual  inspection  of 
two  of  these  hives,  although  I  had  suspected  it  by  seeing  several 
small  drones  alive  and  dead  about  the  garden. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  what  I  have  done,  and 
what  I  purpose  doing  with  these  hives,  with  a  view  to  saving 
them  if  I  can  ;  but  let  me  first  give  the  arrangement  of  my  sur- 
viving stock  at  the  time  I  recommenced  operations  last  week. 


Pure  Italian  queen 

(weakish  but  active). 

D. 

Hybrid  Italian  queen 

(strong). 


BEE-HOUSE. 

E.  C. 

Italian  drone-breeding  Italian  drone-breeding 

queen  (weak).  queen  (weak). 

E.  F. 

Hjbrid  stock  died  in  Italian  drone-breeding 

J.inuary.     Sttong  stock  queen  (weakish). 
from  garden  now  in  its 
place.— ("J."  at  p.  666.) 


GABDEN. 


I. 

Weak. 


K. 
Given  away. 


I 

queen 


G.                            H. 
Dead.  Strong.  ^- 

began  then  by  hunting  for  and  destroying  the  drone-breeding 
m  of  B.  I  then  took  a  comb  with  brood  of  all  ages  out  of  A 
(pure  Italian),  and  inserted  it  in  B  in  place  of  an  empty  comb, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  combs  containing  the  i^^vi  drone- 
grubs  in  B,  which  I  now  look  upan  as  the  spes  grcgis.  The 
queen  of  C  was  then  caught  and  killed,  and  all  the  bees  turntd 
adrift  to  find  a  home  where  they  could.     My  hope  was  thit 
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finding  their  OWJ  home  shut  against  them  they  would  have  fra- 
ternised with  their  next  neighbours  of  B,  and  so  strengthened  that 
hive.  Not  60,  however ;  most  of  them  entered  E,  already  strong, 
on  the  shelf  below  them,  and  some  were  admitted  into  F.  A 
few  were  rejected  and  killed,  but  not  many.  What  drone-brood 
was  formed  in  C  was  also  inserted  into  B,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
Bee  that  it  has  been  tended  with  care. 

Now  as  to  future  plans.  In  Easter  week,  by  which  time  I 
expect  the  young  queen  of  B  to  be  hatched,  and  the  other  hives 
to  have  gained  strength,  1  intend  to  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Ist,  make  a  swarm  of  D  by  driving  it  into  a  box  well  stored  with 
comb  and  food  ;  2ad,  place  D,  when  cleared  of  its  adult  popula- 
tion, in  the  room  of  A,  after  driving  or  sliifting  into  D  the 
Italian  queen  and  population  of  A;  3rd,  put  A  wi^h  its  Italian 
brood  alone  ia  place  of  F,  setting  F  over  "it  after  first  catching 
and  destroying  its  drone-breeding  queen  ;  4th,  make  a  swarm  of 
E  by  driving  into  a  box  well  stored  with  comb,  as  in  the  case  of 
D  above  ;  5th,  place  E  with  its  brood-comb  under  B.  Here  are 
five  distinct  operations  tending  to  equalise  my  stocks  in  point  of 
population,  and  to  preserve  two  out  of  three  of  the  drone-breeding 
stocks  which  otherwise  would  have  perished,  by  supplying  them 
first  with  the  means  of  rearing  fertile  queens,  and  then  with  an 
increased  population  to  work  with.  In  this  way,  too,  I  shall 
turn  the  misfortune  of  drone-breeding  to  some  profit.  I  may 
mention  that  several  of  the  drones  which  I  examined  were  well- 
marked  Italians.  I  also  had  a  good  view  of  the  queen  of  A, 
which  is  a  niost  beautiful  specimen  of  her  race,  and  large  and 
vigorous  also.  This  plan  of  mine,  as  detailed  above,  courts  the 
criticism  of  the  "  Detonshiee  Eee-keepee."  He  will  at 
least  allow  it  to  be  an  ingenious  one.  Can  he  suggest  an  im- 
provement upon  it  ?  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  upon  the  extraordinary 
condition  of  the  bees  in  this  country.  Deserted  apiaries  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  our 
English  bees  liave  perished  this  winter  or  the  previous  autumn. 
I  venture  to  predict  (and  I  was  a  true  prophet  last  May),  a  fine 
summer  for  honey,  if  only  we  have  a  dry  and  rather  cold  six 
weeks  before  us. — B.  &  W. 

[Whilst  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  criticise  the  programme 
of  so  accomplished  an  apiarian  as  "  B.  &  W.,"  I  can  fully  corro- 
borate what  he  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  difficulty — in  fact, 
I  may  say  the  impossibihty,  of  getting  late-bred  queens  impreg- 
nated last  year.  Nearly  all  of  mine  were  slaughtered  by  their 
own  bees,  whilst  the  only  two  that  survived  turned  out  drone- 
breedera  in  the  spring.  This  phenomenon  must  probably  be 
atlributed  to  continued  low  temperature  rather  than  the  paucity 
of  the  male  sex.  Dzierzon  places  the  temperature  required  for  a 
successful  wedding  flight  at  above  75°,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  not  less  than  70"  to  75°  will  suffice.  How  few  days 
were  there  last  year  during  which  the  thermometer  stood  so 
high  as  this  in  the  open  air  !  In  cue  of  my  own  hives  a  great 
number  of  drones  were  in  existence  until  quile  late  iu  the 
autumn,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  workers  in  the  ordinai-y 
way  ;  and  yet  the  young  queen  of  this  colony  is  at  the  present 
moment  incapable  of  breeding  aught  else  than  drones.  I  pur- 
pose keeping  her  alive,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  her  male 
offspring,  recruiting  the  worker  population  by  the  insertion  from 
time  to  time  of  a  staled  brood-comb  :  this  course  is,  in  fact,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  is  proposed  by  "  B.  &  W.,"  with  respect  to 
the  drone-breeder  in  hive  B. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add,  that  most  heartily  do  I  wish  my 
esteemed  apiarian  friend  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  his  difficulties  ; 
and  if  I  can  in  any  way  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  "  Italian 
question,"  the  doing  so  will  afford  much  pleasure  to— A  Deton- 
shiee Bee-kebpee.] 


SPEING  PASTUEAGE  FOE  BEES. 

On  a  visit  we  recently  paid  to  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries,  we 
saw  a  large  quarter  of  Salix  caprea  (as  we  thought)  in  full  bloom, 
forming  a  complete  sheet  of  golden  catkins,  and  peopled  with 
myriads  of  bees.  The  day  was  bright— one  of  those  lovely  sum- 
mery spring  days  we  have  had  so  many  of  all  this  season,  and 
the  lively  hum  of  the  busy  throng  made  music  in  the  air.  This 
was  early  in  March,  and  there  were  the  bees  evidently  revelhng 
in  what  appeared  to  be  an  unusually  rich  store  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  What  struck  us  particularly  was  the  great  profusion 
of  bloom  on  trees  so  smaU,     Some  of  them  were  not  more  than 


bushes  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  every  young  shoot  was  a  dense  spike 
of  catkins.  We  had  always  regarded  the  Salix  caprea  as  a 
large  tree  when  it  bloomed  ;  and  our  curiosity  being  excited  by 
seeing  so  much  on  trees  so  small,  we  appealed  to  Mr.  Rivers,  who 
informed  us  that  this  was  a  variety  of  Salix  caprea,  which  pos- 
sessed that  peculiar  property  of  flowering  when  very  small  and 
young.  He  procured  it -some  years  ago  from  the  north  of 
England,  and  has  hitherto  used  it  as  a  stock  for  grafting  the 
American  Weeping  Willow  upon.  What  a  treasure  this  would 
be  to  bee-keepers,  who  might  plant  a  few  in  proximity  to  their 
apiaries,  or  in  shrubberies  where  it  would  furnish  abundant 
pasture  to  bees  at  a  season  when  they  are  frequently  enticed  out 
by  bright  weather  when  there  is  really  very  little  or  nothing  for 
them  to  pasture  upon. 


Bees  in  the  New  Fobest. — A  great  quantity  of  Mead — 
inedu — is  still  made  here,  and  it  is  sold  at  much  the  same  value 
as  with  the  Old-English,  being  three  or  four  uu-ss  the  price  of 
common  beer,  with  which  it  is  often  drunk.  The  drones  are 
here  named  "  the  big  bees."  Bees  are  never  said  to  swarm,  but 
"to  play."  The  caps  of  straw  put  over  the  "bee-pots"  to 
keep  them  from  wet,  are  called  "  bee-hackles,"  and  "  bee-hakes." 
About  the  honeycombs  or  "  workings,"  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  there  is  this  rhyme  : — 

"Sieve  upon  lisrder. 
One  upon  the  other ; 
Holes  upon  both  sides, 
Not  all  the  way,  though ; 
What  may  It  be?  See  if  you  know." 

The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  called  the  "lee-hole."  An  eke  for 
raising  the  hive  and  giving  more  room  is  called  "  the  rear." — 
(  Wise's  Nete  Forest.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Poultry  Dving  Suddenly  (J.  FHce). — You  should  have  told  us  the 
symptoms.  The  appearance  indicates  long-continued  constipation  and  con- 
sequent inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  but  the  same  appearance  niay  have 
arisen  from  the  birds  eating  something;  poisonous.  If  the  birds  are  con- 
stipated give  each  a  dessert- spoonful  of  cat.tor  oil,  and  do  not  feed  exclu- 
sively on  barley.  Soft  food,  such  as  barleymeal  raised  with  mashed  boiled 
potatoes,  should  be  given  once  a-day. 

Bantams  {Novice).— y^t  believe  you  have  some  Bantams  bred  between 
Game  and  common  ones.  You  will  probably  find  them  very  good  sitters, 
and  useful  fowls  for  all  purposes. 

DiARitncEA  IN  Bantams  (C  D.). — We  do  not  believe  the  lump  you  speak 
of  in  the  Bantam's  abdomen  is  painful.  Fomentation  with  hot  water  is 
beneficial,  but  if  it  does  not  increase  we  advise  jou  to  let  it  alone.  The  lump 
is  sometimes  a  cheesy  deposit  under  the  skin,  and  in  th:.t  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  slight  incision,  and  to  squeeze  the  back  of  it,  when  it 
v.i\\  slip  out.  This  must  be  ascertained  ;  because  if  it  be,  as  they  are  some- 
times, a  blood-tumour,  cutting  is  wor^e  than  useless. 

Points  in  Tdrbits  [Inqxtirer). — The  most  important  points  in  Turbits  are 
the  following :— They  should  be  small  and  neat,  large  coarse  birds  bein^ 
particukuly  objectionable.  The  head  in  a  good  Turbit  is  peculiar,  being 
flat  and  somewhat  frog-like ;  the  beak  should  be  shnrt,  but  Tict  turned 
down  like  the  beak  of  an  Owl  or  Barb.  The  shoulders  should  be  without 
white  splashes,  and  of  a  sound  uniform  colour,  whether  red.  black,  or 
yellow  ;  if  silver  or  blue,  with  the  black  bars  well  and  di3tinctly  marked  ; 
the  less  colour  on  the  thighs  the  belter,  though  it  is  very  d  fRcult  to  breed 
them  without  any;  the  entire  plumage  of  the  body,  flight,  and  tail  feathers 
pure  white.  Wiih  regard  to  the  turn-eiown,  some  prefer  a  mere  point  of 
recurved  feathers,  others  a  broad  shell ;  and  prizes  liave  been  awarded  by 
good  judges  to  plain-headed  birds.  It  is  indispensable,  however,  that  the 
pair  must  match  accurately.  As  a  rule  we  should  think  that  the  turn- 
crowns  would  beat  the  plain-headed  under  all  judges,  other  things  being 
equal.    It  is  an  additional  property,  and  one  of  some  importance. 

WiNrow"  Aviary  [E,  5,).— The  window  is  in  a  very  good  aspect  for  an 
aviary,  and  the  size  you  mention  would  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  small 
birds.  The  following  would  stand  the  cold  and  agree  very  sociably  together 
—viz.,  the  Goldfinch,  Chaffinch,  Bramble  Finch,  Bullfinch,  Grey  Linnet, 
and  Kedpoll,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  Canary,  Java  Sparrow,  and 
Averdevine  might  be  added.  A  email  fir  tree  in  the  centre  would  aid  to 
the  a-  pearance,  and  tbe  birds  would  enjoy  it. 

Driving  Bees  {Sutt07i).—\i  you  place  a  strong  stock  upon  an  empty  box, 
and  compel  the  bees  to  work  through  the  latter,  they  will  ultimately  take 
possession  of  it,  and  when  they  have  adopted  it  as  their  breeding-place, 
the  original  hive  may  be  removed.  No  precise  period  of  time  can  be 
named  for  the  completion  of  the  transfer,  which  is  open  to  ilie  double 
objection — that  if  succepsful,  no  swarm  can  be  expected  this  summer,  and 
so  great  a  proportion  of  drone-comb  is  apt  to  be  built  under  these  circum- 
stiinces  as  injuriously  to  affect  the  future  prosperity  of  the  csilony.  After 
driving  bees  into  a  straw  hive,  you  may  readily  transfer  them  into  a  box, 
by  knocking  the  cluster  out  on  a  cloth,  and  standing  the  box  over  them, 
supported  on  wedges  or  a  couple  of  slicks  an  inch  thick.  ,\s  soon  as  all 
the  bees  have  ascended  they  should  be  put  in  the  place  they  are  intended 
permanently  to  occupy.  Whilst,  replying  to  your  inquiries,  we  ehould 
strongly  advise  you  to  eschew  either  of  these  operations  and  trust  to  natural 
swarming. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day     Day 

of         of 

M'nth  Week. 


14 
19 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Tn 
W 
Th 
F 
S 
Son 
M 


APRIL  U-20,  1863. 


PniNCRss  BEATnicE  born,  1857. 
Least  Stitcbwoi't  fluwcvs. 
Gromwell  flowers. 
Royal  Hort.  8oc.  incor.  18t9. 
Dr.  Darwin  died,  1802.     B. 
2  Sunday  after  Easter, 
Oxlip  flowerB. 


Weather  near  London  in  1862. 


Barometer. 


30.177—29  872 
30.089-29.01)0 
30.141-29.820 
29.824-29.;95 
29.ti<i9-29.;85 
29.810-29.790 
29.953-29,917 


Thermom.    Wind. 


depreee. 

•18-2.5 
50-20 
52-42 
59-33 
57-45 
59-48 
61-38 


N.W. 
N.E. 
S.VV. 
W. 

s.w. 
s.w. 
s.w. 


Rain  in 


Sun 


Inches.  I   !"=«»■ 


.02 
.01 


m 


h. 
9afi 
7  5 
5  5 
3  5 
1      5 

IV. 

57      4 


tfoon 
Sun  I  Rises 
Sets,    'and Sets 


52afC 
53  6 
65  6 
67  C 
58  6 
VII. 
2       7 


m.  h. 
18  3 
40       3 

1  4 
24       4 

sets 
58       8 

2  10 


Clock   I 
Moon'8  ]  before     D.'iy  of 
Age.        Sun.        Vear. 


25 
27 
28 
29 
• 
1 
2 


m.  s. 
0  21 
0  3 
Oaf  9 
0  24 
0    38 

0  51 

1  4 


1(14 
105 
108 
107 
IM 
109 
110 


Mbteorolooy  of  the  Week.— At  ChisT^-ick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperaturesof  these  days  are  57.7°  and  3G1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  7/',  occurred  on  the  19th,  in  1851;  and  the  lowest  cold,  20', 
on  the  IStb,  in  1847,  and  19th  in  1852.    During  the  period  154  days  were  fine,  and  on  98  rain  feU. 


WINTEE-FLOWEIJING  OHCHIDS. 

ITHIN  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  been  repeatedly 
told  that  there  was  a  fine 
well-grown  collection  of  my 
favourite  tribe  of  plants  cul- 
tivated atPendlebury  House, 
near  Manchester,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  A.  Turner,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  and  as  I  was  desirous 
to  inform  new  beginners 
what  species  bloom  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when 
Flora's  gifts  are  few  and  far 
between,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  see  the  collection 
referred  to  above,  surmising  that  I  should  find  some  still 
in  flower.  Accordingly  on  the  27th  of  last  month  I  took 
advantage  of  an  omnibus  to  Pendleton,  which  is  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Manchester,  and  Pendlebury  is  nearly 
two  miles  further  on  the  road  to  Bolton. 

The  country  thereabouts  is  undulating  but  gradually 
rising.  I  found  the  house  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  embosomed  amongst  fine  trees,  chiefly  Beech, 
showing  that  the  smoke  of  Manchester,  and  the  tall 
chimneys  of  its  factories,  had  not  destroyed  all  the  trees 
in  that  district.  In  fact,  many  gentlemen's  seats  I  ob- 
served were  surrounded  by  apparently  healthy,  large 
forest  trees ;  whilst  on  the  side  (south-east)  where  I  live, 
the  trees  are  mostly  scraggy  starved  specimens,  owing 
to  the  subsoil  being  a  strong,  wet  clay,  and  the  top  soil 
thin  and  poor.  Indeed,  any  observing  person  may  judge 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  any  district  of  country  he  passes 
through,  by  noting  the  state  of  the  hedges  and  trees 
there  growing. 

A  mere  list  of  the  Orchids  at  Pendlebury  House  would 
not  occupy  much  space,  and  would  not  convey  much  in- 
formation ;  so  I  will  add  a  brief  description  of  each,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  not  common,  and  consequently  are  not 
generally  known. 

Ansellia  africana  is  not  rare,  but  here  is  a  truly  noble 
specimen  with  strong  pseudo-bulbs  5  feet  high,  and  so 
many  that  the  plant  measured  as  much  through. 

Brassavola  glauca. — This  was  growing  on  a  large  round 
block.  There  were  two  varieties,  one  much  larger  and 
handsomer  than  the  old  variety.  The  flowers  of  both 
are  large  and  striking. 

.  Cattleya  Warczeiciczii. — Rare.  A  delicate  flower ;  large 
and  beautiful  rosy  purple  sepals ;  lip  a  deep  yellow, 
large  spot  in  the  centre  margined  with  blush. 

C(.clogyne  ocellaia. — Medium  size  ;  inside  distinctly 
edged  dark,  spotted  with  light  colour. 

Ci/pripediuin  Fairrieanum. — A  beautiful  dwarf  species, 
with  pure  white  sepals,  and  petals  richly  striped  with 
dark  maroon  ;  lip  or  slipper  greenish-yellow,  veined  with 
dark-coloured  lines.  This  a  real  gem  among  Lady's 
Slippers. 

Cijrtochilum  macula! urn.  —  A  good  old  species,  free- 
flowering  and  very  handsome. 

No.  107.— Vol.  IV.,  New  SEBiEe. 


Deiulrohiiiiii  nohile. — Too  well  known  to  need  describ- 
ing. A  splendid  specimen  4  feet  by  4.  Very  densely 
flowered. 

Calanthe  restita  tardijlora. — Pure  white  sepals  and 
lip,  the  centre  of  the  latter  has  a  spot  of  dark  maroon. 
The  flowers  are  more  densely  placed  on  the  ilower-stcmv 
and  are  of  a  more  compact  form.  It  flowers  at  least  two 
months  later  than  the  species,  and  so  far  is  a  desirabltf 
variety. 

DendrocliUmn  gliimaccum. —  Small  flowers,  of  a  straw 
colour.  They  are  numerously  and  densely  set  on  a. 
drooping  panicle.  There  were  twelve  spikes  on  the  plant. 
Though  not  a  showy  species,  it  is  very  desirable  ors 
account  of  its  elegant  habit. 

Epidendrum  auraniiacum. — A  species  with  golden 
flowers.     Not  rare. 

Epidendnim  verrucosnm  major. — A  fine  variety,  with 
dark  flowers  spotted  with  white. 

lonopsis  puiiiculata.  —  A  pretty  little  white-flowere(J 
species.     Well  worth  growing. 

0/iciditim  Cavendishianiim.— One  of  the  large-leaved 
section  of  Oucids,  with  large  bright  orange  flowers  on 
a  lofty  branching  flower-stem.  Handsome  and  showy, 
and  easily  cultivated. 

OncidiumlcucochUum. — Ahandsomewell-knownspccies» 
flowering  almost  all  the  year  round. 

Odoutoglossum  hictonicnse. — A  handsome  species.  Use- 
ful a5  a  wintcr-flowerer. 

PhalcFiiopsis  grandijio'ra. — This  is  a  beautiful  well- 
known  species,  with  large  moth-shaped  flowers,  blooming 
when  strong  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Pliahrnopsis  SchiUeriana. — A  new  and  rare  species, 
with  medium-sized  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour.  The- 
flowers  are  handsome,  and,  in  addition,  the  leaves  are 
beautifully  variegated.  There  were  two  plants  here  :■ 
one  had  made  a  new  leaf  nearly  9  inches  long.  I  valued 
the  two  plants  at  fifty  guineas,  but  was  informed  tliaft 
a  nurseryman  had  thirty -five  guineas  for  the  larger 
plant. 

Vanda  crislata. — A  noble  plant, with  large,  rich,  crested 
flowers. 

Zi/gopeiahcm  Itivsuttim. — This  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species, 
with  a  large  hairy  lip  of  a  purplish  colour. 

The  above  list  proves  that  an  Orchid-house  may  bo 
gay  with  flowers  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  though  ia 
this  district  very  little  of  what  we  understand  by  wiater 
weather  has  been  expeiicnced  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  Pear  tree  and  also  a  Plum  and  au. 
Apricot  tree  with  fully  expanded  blossoms. 

This  collection  of  Orchids  is  extremely  well  grown. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Tate,  is  an  Exeter  man,  and  fully 
understands  his  business.  He  has  adopted  rocoa-init; 
fibre  dust  as  one  material  to  mix  among  the  usual  com- 
post. He  pointed  out  to  me  how  the  Cattleyas  were 
rooting  amongst  it.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  saw 
such  a  quantity  of  young,  healthy,  strong  roots  pushincj 
freely  out  and  around  every  pseudo-bulb.  I  said  if  my 
friend  Beaton  saw  them  he  would  be  in  ecstacies.  "Ho 
man  has  done  nearly  so  much  as  he  has  to  bring  tliia 
No.  759.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Skbies. 
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valuable  substance   into    repute  as   an   addition  to  our  com- 
posts. 

Let  all  Orcliid-growers  throughout  this  empire  procure  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  mix  it  among  sphagnum  moss  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  moss  and  one  part  fibre.  I  feel  so  con- 
fident of  its  usefulness,  that  if  I  had  a  large  or  a  small  collection 
of  Orchids  under  mj  care  I  would  immediately  use  the  fibre 
iu  preference  to  any  other  substance.  I  think  the  fibre  would 
not  do  by  itself.  It  would  be  too  open  and  dry  too  quickly, 
especially  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  I  concludi; 
the  paper  by  mentioning  some  of  the  rarer  plants  iu  Mr.  Turner's 
coUeetion. 

Cattht/a  Leopoldi. — Several  plants  large  and  healtliy.  Mr. 
Tate  told  me  almost  every  plant  was  a  different  variety. 

Cattlei/a  citrina. — This  species,  whi.h  is  somewhat  dilficult  to 
grosT,  is  well  done  here.  Each  plant  is  fixed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  block. 

Dendrolium  formomm  giganteum. — The  flowers  of  this  rare 
variety  are  double  the  size  of  the  original  species. 

Dendrohiwm  aggregaium  maioT. — Tliis  variety  has  flowers  of 
much  larger  size  than  the  species.  It  is  showing  eighteen  spikes 
of  flowers,  and  is  grown  in  a  pot. 

Lcelia  Turneri. — A  remarkable  species,  with  stems  2  feet  high. 
It  belongs  to  the  two-leaved  section.  Each  leaf  is  a  foot  long, 
and  3  inches  wide. 

CaUleya  lohata. — This  is  said  to  be  a  shy  flowerer,  but  here  it 
flowers  freely  every  year. 

Lwlia  xtiiithina. — An  orange-coloured  Ltelia,  much  superior 
(!o  t.  oinnabarina. 

Cupripedivm  hirsutissimnm. — A  flue  specimen  of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  species. 

Cgpripfdiwm  Hoolceri. — A  plant  that  ranks  under  the  class  of 
Beautiful-foliaged  plants  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  spotted  and 
barred  with  pure  wliite. 

AngrcBCv.m  svperhum. — A  plant  5  feet  high,  with  leaves  2  feet 
long,  6r?t  on  each  side  of  the  stem  as  regularly  as  the  bones  from 
the  spine  of  a  herring. 

brides  nolile. — A  flue  specimen  of  this  rare  species. 

brides  odoratum  purpurasceiis. — A  distinct  variety  with  more 
and  larger  purple  spots  on  each  sepal,  petal,  and  lip.  A  good 
plant. 

Vaudu  teres. — A  large  bus'.y  plant  6  feet  liigh,  and  5  feet 
through.  Mr.  Tate  says  it  is  a  distinct  sort  known  as  East's 
variety.     Flowers  freely  annually. 

Epidendrum  licornuium. — There  I  noted  a  large  healthy  plant 
of  this,  which  is  one  diflicult  to  grow.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  pot 
iu  the  usual  compost,  only  it  is  laised  high  in  the  centre. 

I  might  have  extended  this  list  considerably,  but  I  fear  I  have 
trespassed  already  too  much  on  your  valuable  space.  I  must 
close  by  saying  that  this  is  the  best-grown  collection  of  Orchids 
I  have  seen  for  many  years.  They  are  iu  houses  of  the  usual 
form — that  is,  span-rooled,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  you 
can  step  out  of  India  into  America  merely  by  passing  through  a 
glass  door.  Even  the  potting-place  is  glazed  and  connected 
with  the  houses,  so  that  iu  manipulating  the  plants  they  are 
never  exposed  to  ungenial  weather  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

T.  Applebv. 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 


THE  EET.    QEOEQE  JEANS,   VICAE   OF  AlFOED. 

EiEELT  has  my  humble  pen  undertaken  a  more  melancholy 
task  (so  selfishly,  alas !  do  we  regard  the  ways  of  our  Heavenly 
Father),  than  iu  conveying  to  many  who  have  benefited  by 
his  remarks,  or  who  have  known  his  name  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  gardening  pursuits,  the  news  that  my  valued  friend 
whose  name  heads  tliis  notice  has  gone  from  amongst  us.  How 
little  did  I  think,  when  alluding  to  him  in  the  notice  of  the 
Warden  of  Winchester's  garden  as  the  friend  who  had  told  me 
to  visit  Mr.  Weaver,  that  I  should  so  soon  have  to  number  him 
amongst  those  whom  one  had  known  rather  than  as  one  still 
present  with  us. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  that  the  cause  of  one  of  our  great 
religious  L-ocieties  in  which  I  was  interested  led  me  to  visit 
Alford  as  its  advocate.  I  was  then  a  stranger  to  the  Vicar,  but 
had  been  assured  tliat  I  should  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
In  this  I  found  that  my  information  had  been  correct ;  my 
work's  sake  was  sufficient  to  insure  me  that. 

On  the  following  morning,  taking,  as  is  my  wont,  an  early 
atroll,  I  espied  in  the  garden  a  frame  of  Auriculas  then  coming 


into  bloom.  This  soon  led  us  to  touch  upon  another  subject 
on  which  we  had  common  sympathies.  And  as  each  recurring 
year  led  me  to  Alford,  and  other  opportunities  of  meeting  one 
another  were  afforded  us,  our  acquaintence  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  and  I  have  for  many  years  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege 
to  number  amongst  my  friends  one  who  was  so  tine  a  type  of 
an  English  gentleman,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  Christian  pastor,  as 
my  late  revered  friend. 

Distinguished  in  early  life,  when  scientific  pursuits  were  not 
so  much  in  vogue  as  they  are  now,  for  his  attention  to  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  astronomy  (on  which  he  published  an  excel- 
lent and  most  readable  treatise),  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  found 
in  hiiu  one  who  appreciated  their  value  and  could  bring  them 
practically  to  bear.  These  studies  he  never  allowed  to  pass  out 
of  sight.  He  eagerly  read  all  that  was  really  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  them  ;  and  no  way  led  astray  by  injurious  theories 
which  had  no  foundation  better  than  a  "  hypothesis,"  he  was 
yet  by  no  means  opposed  to  whatever  new  light  advanced  know- 
ledge on  these  subjects  from  time  to  time  produced.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  God's  words  and  God's 
works  are  contiadictory.  He  did  not  consider  it  derogatory  to 
Science  to  regard  her  as  the  handmaid  and  not  the  mistress  of 
Revelation  ;  and  works  of  a  contrary  tendency  were  regarded  by 
him  as  huriful  to  the  cause  of  truth  as  well  as  of  ecience. 

His  transit  instrument  on  the  lawn,  his  geological  specimens, 
and  lectures  delivered  only  last  year,  clearly  showed  that  these 
earlier  pursuits  had  still  their  charm  for  him  ;  while  his  con- 
versation on  these  and  kindred  subjects  showed  how  fresh  were 
etill  his  though's  and  feelings.  Jiut  it  is  as  connected  with 
floriculture  that  his  name  will  be  especially  regarded  by  the 
readers  of  The  Jouenal  oe  Hoetioulttjee.  For  many  years 
under  his  nom  de  plume  o(  "  Iota,"  latterly,  since  his  friend 
Mr.  Edward  Beck's  deatli,  exchanged  for  his  real  signature,  he 
contributed  largely  to  various  gardening  publications.  His  phi- 
losophic mind  could  only  view  even  floriculture  in  this  aspect ; 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  something  for  florists  to  be 
able  to  number  amongst  them  one  who  did  not  think  flowers, 
despised  by  many  scientific  persons,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice. 
When  Mr.  Beck  in  1843,  disliking  the  tone  that  then  pervaded 
gardening  literature,  determined  on  starting  a  periodical  in 
which  a  better  spirit  should  prevail,  he  summoned  to  his  aid,  for 
the  columns  of  The  Florut,  the  Vicar  of  Alford ;  and  I  may 
be  excused  for  referring  to  a  notice  in  the  volume  of  that  work 
for  1861,  prefixed  to  a  touching  notice,  written  at  my  request, 
of  his  friend's  death — all  the  more  so  as  he  has  so  soon  followed 
him: — "It  would  ill  become  us  to  add  anything  to  the  very 
interesting  account  that  he  has  given  of  the  life  and  character 
of  his  deceased  friend  ;  but  we  may  say  that  which  his  modesty 
forbids  him  sayiug  himself — that  the  pages  of  the  '  Florist '  in 
those  days  to  which  he  refers  owed  a  great  portion  of  their 
attractiveness  to  his  own  writing.  Page  after  page  bears  the 
evidence  of  his  clear  and  graphic  pen,  even  where  his  signature 
appears  not." 

Wliile  the  wide  field  of  information  over  which  my  friend's 
discursive  fancy  could  roam,  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  many 
subjects  coi  nected  with  gardening,  it  was  of  the  Auricula  he 
chiefly  delighted  to  write.  It  was  Ids  pet,  par  excellence,  and 
a  collection  unsurpassed  for  variety  testified  to  the  energy  with 
which  its  cultivation  was  carried  on.  His  judgment  was  sound ; 
for  as  a  thorough  florist  he  admitted  no  restriction  of  rules, 
ruthlessly  consigning  to  the  border  flowers  unworthy  of  the 
stage ;  und  when  admitting  varieties  that  were  not  excellent  in 
their  character  to  a  place  in  his  frames,  assigning  as  his  reason 
the  real  cause  of  his  doing  so.  In  the  proposition  of  a  National 
Auricula  Society  he  was  deeply  interested,  and,  when  I  first 
proposed  it,  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  it  by  his  promised 
aid ;  and  when  the  project  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Douglas  and 
carried  out,  he  gave  his  earnest  support.  The  last  paper  I  think 
that  he  wrote  was  a  short  one  for  the  Floral  Magazine,  in' 
which  he  alluded  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  York,  and 
expressed  his  wishes  for  its  success.  Of  late  years  he  had  more 
frequently  contributed  to  other  periodicals;  and  some  most 
reliable  notes  on  his  favourite  flower  will  be  considered  by  con- 
noisseurs as  a  favourite  authority. 

He  will  be,  indeed,  a  great  loss  to  the  gardening  community, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  those  who  have  given  • 
healthy  stimulus  to  floriculture.  And  I  cannot  forbear  saying, 
that  when,  some  years  ago,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  old 
man  whom  I  employed,  my  embryo  collection  was  lost,  and  I  had 
determined  to  abandon  their  growth,  it  was  he  who  arged  ai« 
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not  (o  do  80  J  and  by  his  own  liberality  and  that  of  others  whom 
he  interested  I  was  enabled  to  begin  again ;  and  whenever  he 
could  do  BO  he  always  was  ready  to  add  to  it  some  choice  sort 
of  which  he  had  a  small  piece  to  spare,  for  a  more  liberal  florist 
I  never  knew. 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  add  a  few  words  of 
what  I  knew  of  him  as  a  Christian  and  a  pastor.  Endued  with 
powers  of  mind  of  no  common  order,  it  was  his  delight  ever  to 
preach  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  His  heart  was 
large;  and  whenever  he  recognised  a  love  to  the  Saviour,  there 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  a  brother.  Placed  in  a  parish  of 
which  the  emoluments  were  a  mere  nothing,  and  where  neglect 
had  long  prevailed,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard  of 
religion  and  morals ;  and  having  built  a  parsonage,  was  engaged 
in  plans  for  the  restoration  of  his  church  when  death  put  an  end 
to  them  all.  His  life  was  all  in  accord  with  his  teaching  ;  and 
that  best  of  all  teaching — example — in  him  was  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Over  all  that  concerned  his  domestic  life  I  must 
draw  a  veil.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  one  who  so 
thoroughly  lived  the  life  of  a  true  Christian  would  shine  in  the 
home  circle  ;  and  ae  a  husband,  father,  or  brother,  there  are 
those  left  behind  who  with  fears  can  bear  witness  to  him  in  all 
these  J  while  as  a  friend,  there  are  many  who  will  be  ready  to 
feel  that  his  loss  cannot  well  be  replaced. 

I  little  thought,  when  writing  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  this 
passage  occurred — "  I  never  worked  harder  in  my  life,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  for  long,"  how  it  was  to  come  true  in  another 
way  than  he  himself  anticipated.  But "  marvellous  are  Thy  ways, 
O  King  of  Saints!"  I  may  use  his  own  words  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Beck  : — "  It  was  floriculture  that  brought  us  together,  but 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  cemented  that  friendship."  As  he  was  a 
man  of  prayer,  we  may  well  believe  that  He  who  answers 
prayer  will  watch  over  his  dear  ones  left  behind,  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  his  loving  Christian  life  will  cheer  them  on  in 
their  future  journey. — D.,  Deal. 


TEEE    MIGNONETTE. 

The  following  minutioe,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  the  case  of 
others  as  well  as  that  of  "  A  Subsceibeb,"  who  has  been 
"  trying  in  vain  to  raise  such  trees." 

In  March  or  April,  better  the  middle  of  the  former,  select 
rather  more  of  nice  clean  GO-sized  pots  than  you  wish  for  speci- 
mens of  Mignonet'e  trees,  to  make  allowance  for  a  few  not 
turning  out  so  well  as  the  rest.  Drain  these  pots,  and  fill  tliem 
to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  rims  with  rich  light  loam, 
such  as  might  be  made  with  two  parts  of  brown  hazelly  loam, 
one  part  of  very  decomposed  sweet  leaf  mould,  half  a  part  of 
heath  soil,  and  less  than  half  a  part  of  silver  sand  ;  then  drop  a 
few  seeds — say  four — in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering  them  up 
nicely.  The  common  Mignonette  answers  very  well.  The  large- 
flowering  Mignonette  will  produce  stronger  stems  and  larger 
trusses ;  but  we  think  the  old  common  sort  blooms  in  genend 
more  profusely — but  either  kind  will  bloom  abundantly  if  well 
treated.  When  sown  the  best  place  for  the  pots  is  the  back  of  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon  bed,  where  the  pots  can  be  plunged,  and 
air  given  to  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  sucli 
circumstances  they  will  not  be  long  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  half  an  inch  in  height  examine  those 
in  each  pot  narrowly,  and  select  the  one  that  seems  the  most 
bold  and  luxuriant,  either  pulling  the  others  out,  or,  what  is 
better,  cutting  their  stems  below  the  surface  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  one  plant  left  in 
each  pot.  Were  it  not  for  this  power  of  selection,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  a  good  plant,  it  would  be  as  well  to  sow  only 
one  good  seed  in  a  pot  at  once.  By  the  time  the  plant  is  an 
inch  in  height,  any  side  shoot  that  olfers  to  come  should  be  dis- 
budded, picking  it  out,  but  allowing  the  leaf  next  I  he  stem  to 
remain.  When  the  centre  shoot  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length, 
a  little  twig  should  be  set  against  it,  and  the  httle  stem  tied  to 
it  to  encourage  it  to  mount,  nipping  out  every  side  shoot  th^it 
shows,  but  allowing  the  leaf  to  remain,  as  that  adds  strength  to 
the  stem,  and,  besides,  gives  it  a  more  furnished  appearance. 
The  little  twig  stake  should  be  1  or  IJ  inch  from  the  stem  ;  and 
in  the  process  of  growth,  as  a  larger  and  stouter  stake  becomes 
neoeeeary,  the  lesser  stake  should  be  carefully  taken  out  and  the 
larger  one  inserted  in  the  same  hole,  eo  ae  to  run  as  little  risk 
U  poMible  of  injuring  the  roott. 


As  soon  as  these  little  pofs  are  getting  full  of  roots,  and' 
before  the  roots  meet  tlie  sides  of  the  pot,  shift  each  plant  into 
a  large  48-sized,  and  plunge  the  pot,  and  keep  training  the  main 
stem  and  disbudding  all  side  shoots  as  before.  As  soon  as  that 
pot  is  filled,  shift  into  a  32sized  pot,  and  let  the  soil  be  a  little 
rougher,  and  give  a  little  bottom  heat  as  before.  If  the  main 
shoot  go  on  without  showing  flower  it  will  be  all  smooth  sailing^ 
the  disbudding  of  all  side  shoots  being  the  principal  thing  ;  but 
if  the  leading  shoot  show  bloom  it  must  bo  nipped  off,  and  then 
the  best-placed  shoot  that  comes  you  must  train  on  as  n  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  stem ;  and  sometimes  if  jou  want  a  tall 
stem,  you  may  have  to  do  this  several  times  before  yon  obtain 
the  desired  height.  Whatever  the  height  of  the  stem  before  the. 
head  forms,  be  it  1  foot,  or  a  couple  of  feet  or  more,  no  flowers- 
thould  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  stem  is  as  high  as  desir- 
able; nor  even  then  until  the  head  of  the  tree  ia  pretty  well 
formed. 

When  the  32-sized  pot  is  about  full  of  roots,  I  prefer  placing 
tlie  plants  in  their  flowering-pots,  and  a  pot  of  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  depth  will  support  a  very  nice  specimen.  In  this 
last  potting — and  the  pot  may  be  larger  if  an  extra-sized  speci- 
men is  desirable — the  drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  the 
soil  chosen  of  a  more  lumpy  character,  so  as  to  avoid  anything 
like  stagnant  water ;  and  to  help  this  still  more,  a  few  additional 
pieces  of  fibry  heath  soil,  i.nd  some  bits  of  charcoal  ihe  size  of 
beans,  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  compost.  This 
rough  material  should  be  squeezed  together  pretty  tight,  and 
(he  surface  covered  all  over  with  fine  material  to  "the  depth  at 
the  sides  of  at  leaat  half  an  inch,  which  will  prevent  the  air 
entering  the  soil  too  freely.  In  all  such  shiftings,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  moist,  but  not  deluged,  before 
shifting ;  and  this  will  be  best  secured  by  watering  thoroughly 
four  hours  or  so  before  repotting.  After  "this  final  repotting,  if 
the  pots  can  be  partly  plunged  in  a  mild  heat  for  a  fortnight  or 
so,  it  will  be  all  in  their  favour ;  but  by  July  they  will  stand 
well  in  any  pit  or  house  where  they  can  receive  moderate  atten- 
tion. In  such  places  the  plants  will  do  better  when  the  pots 
stand  on  a  shelf,  or  on  the  bottom  of  another  pot  reversed  ;  as 
when  the  pots  stand  on  the  ground  the  drainage  is  ap*^  to  be 
injured,  and  the  exhalations  that  rise  from  such  wet  groand  are 
not  at  all  in  their  favour. 

Until  the  liead  is  formed  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  frill  of  leaves 
all  along  the  stem,  but  no  side  shoots  ;  that,  as  above  stated, 
not  only  furnishes  clothing,  but  gives  strength  to  the  stem. 
As  the  head  swells  in  diameter,  the  leaves  on  the  stem  will  most 
likely  be  robbed,  and  will  then  fall  off.  In  general  it  would  be 
best  to  have  the  shortest-stemmed  plants  for  winter-blcoming, 
and  the  tallest  for  spring-blooming,  as  the  former  may  be  sup- 
posed to  perfect  their  heads  sooner.  In  both  cases  the  treat- 
ment is  much  the  same,  as  the  plants  should  not  clily  be  kept 
airy,  but  in  a  temporal  ure  of  from  45°  to  48°  or  50°  in  winter, 
with  a  rise  from  sunshine. 

In  training,  many  contrivances  may  be  adopted,  with  wire,  &c., 
for  supporlg.  I  will  describe  a  very  simple  mode.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  the  stem  is  high  enough  for  the  lower  branches  of  the 
future  tree.  Well,  the  plant  is  held  carefully,  the  old  temporary 
stake  removed,  and  a  stout  one,  fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
is  inserted  firmly  in  the  same  place,  and  as  much  higher  above 
the  lower  branches  as  we  v/ish  the  point  of  the  free  to  be — say 
some  15  inches  above  ti.e  lower  branches.  Well,  after  tying  the 
stem  securely  to  Ihe  slake,  the  next  operation  is  to  make  that 
fecure  in  the  pot,  so  as  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  future  head  ; 
and  no  simpler  plan  exists  than  takii.g  two  pieces  of  wire  at 
right  augles  from  the  s'ake  across  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fasten- 
ing them  there.  Then  two  holes  at  right  angles  a  little  apart  from 
each  other  about  the  level  of  the  lower  branches— say  18  inches 
from  the  ijot— will  do  for  putting  through  two  stout  wires  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  A  wire  fastened  to  the  points  will  form 
the  circumference,  and  lesser  wires  between  will  furnish  the  means 
for  tying  the  branches.  Six  or  8  inches  higher  up  other  two  wires 
shoidd  be  inserted  for  a  smaller  circle,  and  thus  (he  orbicular 
pyramidal  head  may  be  easily  secured.  There  must  be  regular 
Btoppmg  and  training,  and  nipping-off  of  all  flower-buds  until 
the  head  is  formed,  and  then  each  shoot  may  bloom  as  it  likes. 

When  the  head  is  forming,  and  also  when  in  bloom,  clear 
manure  water,  and  not  too  strong,  may  be  pretty  freely  used, 
except  in  very  dark  weather  in  winter.  To  keep  the  plants  long 
healthy  and  producing  abundance  of  bloom,  no  bloom  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  when  it  is  old  or  showing  signs  of  seeding. 
One  trues  with  seeds  swelling  will  injure  the  plant  more  than  s 
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a^orc  of  half-opeued  trusses.  This  conlinued  pruning-away  of 
every  flower  when  past  its  best,  even  tbough  the  poiat  should 
be  fresli,  is  the  secret  for  keeping  plants  long  in  health.  By 
«uch  means  wo  have  seen  a  plant  of  common  Mignonette  grown 
in  the  common  way,  or  hanging  over  the  pot,  very  good  alter  it 
S  ad  been  in  the  same  pot  seven  year.'.  When  these  tree  Migno- 
nette plants  are  a  full  mass  of  bloom  at  one  time,  this  thinning  of 
:aower8  must  be  done  freely  if  the  plant  is  to  keep  on  long  alter- 
wards.  By  this  free  thinning,  stopping  and  training  in  summer, 
«nd  fresh  surfacings  of  good  soil,  the  same  plant  will  continue 
for  years  ;  but  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
(healtliy  state  in  such  large  pots  through  the  winter,  that  gene- 
rally it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  sow  and  grow  one  season  fjr 
'blooming  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  next. 

When  I  was  fond  of  such  plants  I  used  to  grow  some  as 
pyramids— that  i',  the  base  of  the  cone  on  a  level  with  and 
falling  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  tlie  plant  gradually  lessen- 
ing in  width  to  the  apex.  Sii;h  plants  from  15  to"  20  and 
21  indies  in  height  arc  very  pretly.  The  main  features  of 
•management  are  the  same,  wiili  the  exception  of  securing  the 
necessary  and  right-placei  side  shoots;  and  to  produce "tliem 
■<he  stem  had  sometimes  to  be  stopped,  as  there  was  little  risk 
•of  that  not  getting  up. 

The  above  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  what  are  generally 
called  tree  Mignonette  plants.  There  is  but  one  little  point 
.concerning  them  which  I  have  overlooked,  and  that  is  careful- 
ness iu  watering  if  the  last  shift  should  be  a  large  one.  In  that 
<!aee  only  the  new  soil  in  proximity  with  the  ball  and  the  ball 
atscif  should  be  watered,  and  the  bulk  of  the  new  soil  at  tlie  sides 
of  the  pot  should  not  be  deluged  until  the  roots  are  working  in 
at.  This  rule  applies  to  all  large  shifts,  as  otherwise  the  soil  is 
iapt  to  become  soured;  and  if  so,  the  Mignonette  trees  will  not 
flourish.  E.  TiSH. 


THE  FLAVOUR  OF  FRUIT. 

In  writing  of  the  Warden  of  Winchester's  garden,  "D.,"  of 
Deal,  telh  iis  (hat  Mr.  Weaver,  "like  most  practical  men,  has  a 
■contempt  for  fruit  trees  in  pots,"  and  that  "  the  fruit  is  poor 
3:1  comparison  with  that  grown  on  trees  planted  out."  W^lien 
Tvid  there  be  an  end  of  these  baseless  opinions  given  by  soi 
■dlsant  "  practical  men  ?"     Ah!  when? 

I  have  a  great  reeprct  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Weaver,  and  for 
liis  character  generally  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  telling  him  that  I 
am  also  a  practical  man,  and  that  1  know  his  opinion  as  given 
above  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Why  is  "  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,"  excepted,  when  writing  of  failures  in  orchard- 
4iou8es?  There  are  liunHreds  of  gardeners  much  more  clever, 
j)ractically,  than  he  is,  and  able  to  do  what  he  does. 

He  has,  however,  one  quality  whicli  carries,  and  has  carried, 
Etiglishmea  through  many  ill-organised  plans  and  many  scrapes, 
«nd  made  them  triumpliant  in  so  many  quarters  of  the  world  — 
*lie  most  dogged  perseverance  ;  and  if  the  principle  of  any  mode 
■of  culture  is  sound,  perseverance  must  in  the  end  triumph. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  many  men,  orchard- 
iiouse  culture  is  annually  spreading  and  triumphing. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  need  not  tell  such  men  as  Mr. 
Weaver  that  the  flavour  of  fruit,  barring  extreme  sunless 
■eeasons,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  tlie  garden-r.  A  clever 
■snan  can  command  flavour;  a  dull  man,  wlien  he  finds  his  fruit 
ilarourless,  makes  idle  excuses,  which  should  never  be  listened  to. 

During  last  summer  I  had  numerous  French  fruit-growers 
yisitiug  me,  and  they  were  all  struck  with  the  (to  them)  new 
idea— the  culture  of  Peach  trees  in  pots,  and,  I  may  add, 
■equally  delighted;  for  although  in  the  greater  portion  of  France 
Peaches  do  not  require  the  su.nmer  climate  of  the  orchard-house 
<o  ripen  their  fruit,  it  was  the  immunity  from  spring  frosts, 
•often  BO  destructive  in  their  country,  that  delighted  my  French 
friends.  Well,  they  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  ta^te  the  fruit. 
I  remember  gathering  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Noblesse 
Teach  from  a  tree  in  a  pot,  wliicli  they  declared  exqidse,  and 
•equal,  if  not  superior,  botli  in  size  and  flavour  to  any  they  had 
•ever  eiten  in  France.  I  had,  in  truth,  commanded  them,  as  it 
wore,  to  be  good,  and  they  were  good— and  why  so  ?  Because 
they  had  been  thinned  severely.  This  is  the  control  I  Lave 
al'uded  to. 

If  a  tree  trained  to  a  wall  be  allowed  to  ripen — say  ten  dozen 
•of  fruit,  when  five  or  six  dozen  only  should  have  been  left,  they, 
flltiiough  they  may  be  of  a  fair  size  and  colour,  suffer  in  flavour 
to  an  extent  scarcely  credible.     It  is  the  same  with  potted  trees  :  I 


they  are  in  most  seasons,  and  more  particularly  this  season, 
crowded  with  fruit.  Now,  if  a  Peach  tree  fire  or  six  years  old 
be  suffered  to  bring  to  maturity  five  or  six  dozen  of  fruit  when 
only  three  dozen  should  be  left  to  ripen,  their  flavour  will  be 
most  inferior  ;  and  then  men  who  when  prejudiced  look  only  lit 
the  surface  of  things,  cry  out,  "  How  cm  you  expect  good  fruit 
from  trees  in  pots?"  Such  are  thy  ways,  0  Prejudice!— tbe 
peculiar  attribute  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  I  fear  also  of 
some  of  the  cultivators  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  13  like 
"  the  old  man  of  the  sea," — it  clings  to  us,  it  will  not  be  shaken 
off.  In  the  case  of  Sinbad  the  more  he  was  shaken  the  closer  he 
clung  to  his  victims,  and  nearly  choked  them  by  entwining  his 
legs  round  their  "throttles."  In  like  manner  does  prejudice 
too  often  strangle  the  working  of  our  brains. 

To  return  to  our  fruit.  IIow  often  has  the  gardener  had 
occaiion  to  complain  of  his  Pears  not  being  good,  although 
produced  by  fine  trees  trained  against  walls  ?  He  complains  of 
the  season  ;  but  it  is  in  most  cases  owing  to  the  trees  being 
allowed  to  bear  just  double  the  number  they  ou^Kt  to  have  done. 
It  is  the  same  with  Plums  and  Apricots,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  that  of  orchard-house  trees.  I  could  illustrate 
this  by  several  cases,  but  one  will  do. 

In  1811  I  had  a  very  thin  crop  of  a  favourite  sort  of  Plum,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  annually  preserved.  During  the 
winter  of  that  year,  and  till  late  in  the  spring  of  1862,  these 
preserved  Plums  were  very  frequently  on  the  table,  their  aroma 
on  a  tart  or  pudding  being  opened  was  most  delicious.  Last 
year  the  crop  of  these  Plums  was  so  abundant  as  to  hide  the 
leaves.  Thinning  was  not  thought  of,  as  the  trees  were  so 
numerous.  The  usual  quantity  were  preserved,  and  have 
been  iu  use  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  perfectly  sound 
and  good,  but  tlie  fine  aroma  peculiar  to  them  iu  seasons  when 
they  are  thin  on  tlie  trees  is  entirely  wanting.  The  following 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  every  wall,  and  in  every  fruit  and 
orchard  house  : — By  thinning  you  make  indifferent  fruit  good. 
By  crowding  i/oit  make  good  fruit  bad. 

With  regard  to  trees  in  pots,  and  trees  planted  out  in  orchard- 
houses,  I  h  ivo  charming  specimens  of  both.  I  like  both  modes 
of  culture,  but  the  perfect  control  exercised  over  trees  in  pots  by 
the  fttcili'y  of  removing  them  to  force  or  retard  them,  or  the 
great  pleasure  of  placing  a  tree  or  trees  full  of  fine  fruit  in  the 
entrance-hall,  so  that  your  friends  may  see  the  fruits  of  your 
labour,  is  so  gratifying  that  no  caviller  can  once  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  pot-culture.  The  oddest  thing  is  that  men  who  oppose 
this  description  of  culture  have  never  gone  into  it,  but  have 
merely  skirmished  ;  and,  after  a  faint  attempt  at  a  charge,  have 
been  repulsed  by  their  old  and  cherished  friend  Prejudice,  who 
always  keeps  his  bayonet  fixed  and  pointed  at  their  brains,  ready 
for  action  if  they  try  and  release  themselves  from  his  shackles. 

A  few  words  more  about  thinning  fruit  and  I  have  done.  If 
very  fine  and  high-flavoured  fruit  are  wished  for,  a  tree  capable  of 
bearing  three  dozen  of  medium-sized  Peaches  should  be  allowed 
to  bear  only  twelve  or  fifteen.  This  thinning  is  terrible  work  for 
tlie  amateur — it  is  like  drawing  a  tooth,  and  every  fruit  that  falli 
to  the  ground  creates  a  pang;  but  it  must  be  done.  A  small 
sharp  penknife  is  the  best  implement  to  employ,  and  is  much 
better  than  tearing  off  the  fruit  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  A 
well-formed  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree,  be  it  bush  or  pyramid, 
with  its  fruit  properly  thinned  and  nearly  ripe,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  can  produce. 
No  Camellia,  or  Orchid,  or  Rose  tree  can  be  more  so.  Yet  this 
is  an  object  for  which  some  gardeners  "  feel  contempt !" 

Wliat  "  a  heap  of  words "  has  that  paragraph  written  by 
"D.,"  of  Deal,  called  forth  !  I  have  only  to  apologise  for  my 
attempt  to  show  that  contempt  ought  not  to  be  felt  for  anything 
in  nature  that  the  skill  of  a  persevering  good  gardener  can  make 
interesting  and  beautiful. — R.,  of  S. 


Sale  of  Obchids. — On  the  8th  Mr.  Stevens,  at  his  Auction- 
rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  disposed  of  a  very  superior 
collection  ol  established  Orchids,  some  the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  others  recently  imported.  All  the  lots,  105  in  number, 
realised  good  prices,  but  we  can  only  afford  space  for  par- 
ticularising a  few  of  them  : — Vanda  Lowii,  strong  plant,  £9  15*. ; 
jErides  Schroederi,  very  fine  young  plant,  £16;  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  good  plant,  £7  10s. ;  Phatenopsis  SJchiUeriana,  fine 
young  plant,  £11 ;  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  good  plant, 
£5  10s. ;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  true,  fine  plant,  £15  10,«. ;  Sac- 
colabium  species  nova,  Philippine  Islands,  £5 ;  Cattleya  Triansei, 
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extra  fine,  £5  ;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  new  and  rare,  £5  15.?. ; 
Cjpripcdium  epecics  nova  (Veitcli),  very  rare,  good  plant, 
£10  10j\  ;  Europedium  Lindeni,  tine  plant,  £o  ;  Trioliopilia 
auavis,  strong  plant,  £G  ;  Trichopilia  crispa,  the  finest  of  all  the 
Trifiiipiliis,  splendid  plant,  £25  lOs.  ;  Dendrobium  lituifloruni, 
strong  plant,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Dendrobiuma  in 
rnliivatiou,  £20. 


LIST  OF  ANNUALS. 
Being    a  grower  of  annuals,  &c.,  for  a  London  house,  I  beg 
to  add  a  few  more  names   to   the   list  of   your  correspondent 
of  NeiTport,  in  the  Journal  for  Mareh  31.     They  are  annuals 
which  i  think  are  well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden. 

1.  Aster,  cockade  or  crown. 

2.  ranunculue-Howcn-'l. 

3.  Acrocliniam  roscum 

4.  Calandiinia  speciosa. 

5.  discolor. 
C.  Cilliopsis tinctoria. 
7.    Callirbtie  pedata. 
H.  Cer.nthe  g-ymnandra. 
1),  Ocncran'hus  maoosiphon. 

HJ.  CliLenosiorau  polyantiia. 
11.  CUtkia  elORans  rosea,  double. 
1?.  pulchella  integripetala. 

1  J.  ColUnsia  bicolor,  pure  white. 
11.  Collo  Ilia  coccine». 

15.  Cosmidium  Uurridgeunum. 

16.  Datur.i  ceratocaulon. 
1".  J)jdUcus  cocruleus. 
H    Et  ysiiimm  arkanaaniini. 
1^1.  Ilelichrysmii  mavrantlimn. 
'20.  br&chyrh)  iichuin. 
'2\.  Hibiscus  africanus  iu;iji)r. 
22.          Ttiur.bergi. 
2S.  Larkspur,  brancbing  trko'.or. 
'2i.  double  white. 
2).  Lobelia  gracilis  campacta. 
:;<;.  Linaria  bipariita. 

8  and  31  are  more  curious  tlian  pretty,  but  I  think  are  worth 
growijig;  and  10  for  its  beautiful  ?cent  in  the  evening,  a  long  way 
off.  3,  19,  20,  i2,  -15,  are  all  very  pretty  ;  aUo  noted  for  dried 
dowers  for  winter  bouquets.  43  is  very  pretty  on  rockwork  ; 
IS,  very  showy,  more  so  than  E.  Peroffskianuui. 

You  say  that  -11  in  your  correspondent's  list  from  Newport,  you 
are  not  much  acquainted  with.  It  (Oxalts  tropa>oloides),  makes 
a  very  nice  edging  for  beds,  &e.,  having  very  dark  brown  foliage 
and  small  yellow  blossoms  ;  but  once  get  it  in  the  bed  and  you 
cannot  destroy  it,  it  seeds  so  heavily.  4'J  is  very  handsome,  but 
80  very  delicate  that  a  shower  soon  spoiia  it.  15  is  a  compact 
plant  with  small  golden  Cowers. 

I  should  like  to  see  annuah  grown  more  w'dely  ;  I  think 
there  ara  so  many  really  very  beautiful  and  easily  grown.  They 
do  not  require  that  nursing  that  many  of  our  ilowers  in  beds  at 
the  present  time  demand.— S.,  South  Weald, 


27.  Luplnus  nanus  .ind  others. 
2S.  Neinesia  compacta  elcgans. 

29.  Nigella  hispaiiica. 

30.  double  Roman. 

31.  Obeliscuria  pulcherrima, 

32.  (Eiiotbera  Druiumondi. 

33.  bistoria  WitchiJOA. 
3^.  Lamartkiana. 

35.  Oxalis  rosea. 

36.  Petuni;i,  Buchannan's  blotched. 

37.  Podolepis  gracilis. 

38.  chrysantha. 

30.  Poppy  Carnation  (in  six  varieties, 
double.) 

40.  Sanvitalia  procumbens. 

41.  Scabious,  hte  German  mixed. 

42.  BtelUta. 

43.  Sedum  a/.ureum. 

44    Sphenog>ne  speciosa. 

45.  Staiice  iJonduelli. 

4G.  Suitan  (three  varieties). 

47.  VaL-rian,  g.irden  (two  vaiieties). 

48.  Verbena  aubletia. 
41).  venosa. 

5U.  WhilUvia  grandiflora. 


THE  FIRST  IMPROVER  OF  THE   PANSY. 

I  PRESUME  that  your  respected  and  practical  correspondent, 
Mr.  Robson,  has  not  grown  grey  in  his  profession,  as  in  bis 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Pansy,  No.  105,  Mareh  Slat,  he 
says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  precise  period  the  parent 
of  our  garden  varieties  of  the  Heartsease  or  Pansy  first  attracted 
tlie  attention  of  some  zealous  and  far-seeing  florist."  1  have 
been  an  amateur  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  can  well  remem- 
ber the  introduction  of  the  Heartsease. 

The  Heartsease,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  was  never  cul- 
tivated in  order  to  render  it  a  florist's  flower,  till  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver,  Bucks,  and  by  him  was  brought  into 
admiration  ;  and  from  his  original  stock  have  all  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  the  flower  been  produced,  and  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England  he  was  called  the  fatlier  of  the  Heartsease. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  gardener  to  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Gambier, 
who  resided  at  Ivcr,  Bucks,  near  Uxbridge;  and  Mr.  Thomson 
says,  in  a  paper  now  before  me,  that  in  1813  or  1811,  Lord 
Gambier  brought  him  a  few  plants  collected  in  the  fields  near 
the  mansion  at  Iver.  They  were  the  yellow  and  white,  and  his 
lordship  requested  him  to  cultivate  them.  "Having  done  so,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  a  great  improvement  was  eS'eoted  in 
the  flowers,  and  this  led  to  as  many  other  sorts  being  collected 
as  could  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  four  years 
after  this  commencement  I  had  raised  many  seedlings  from  the 
■originals  ;  and  one  which  took  Lord  Gambler's  fancy  waj  named 


Lady  Gambier,  another  George  IV.,   a  third  was  called   Ajaic. 
The  first  good-shaped  flower  was  named  Thomson's  King." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Ihomson  was  making  tlieso  improvements  in 
the  Heartsease,  I  resided  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  place, 
and  often  and  great  was  the  pleasure  to  go  over  his  seed-beds 
and  watcli  liis  colony  putting  forth  their  beauties  for  future  fame, 
I  can  conjure  them  up  before  mo  while  I  am  now  writing,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time. 

At  tliat  time  the  only  mark  in  the  eye  of  the  Heartsease  was  a 
few  dark  lines,  and  tlie  dark  eye  which  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  chief  requisites  of  a  first-rate  flower  had  never  been  seen,  op 
even  contemplated.  Nor  did  Mr.  Thomson  take  any  merit  to 
himself  for  this  peculiar  property  ;  for  one  day  having  a  chat 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  complimentirg  on  the  same,  he 
said,  "  It  was  entirely  the  offspring  of  chance.  On  looking  one 
morning  over  a  collection  of  Heaths  which  had  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, I  was  struck  (to  use  a  vu'gar  expression),  all  of  a  heap, 
by  seeing  what  appeared  to  me  a  miniature  impression  of  a  cat's 
face  steadfastly  gazing  at  me.  It  was  the  flower  of  a  Heartsease 
self-sown,  and  hitlierto  left  to  '  waste  its  beauty '  far  from 
mortal's  eye.  I  immediately  took  it  up,  and  gave  it  '  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.'  This  first  child  of  the  tribe  I  called 
Madora,  and  from  her  bosom  came  the  seed  which  after  various 
generations  produced  Victoria,  who  in  her  turn  has  become  the 
mother  of  many  even  more  beautiful  than  herself." 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  Heartsease;  and  so  many 
varieties  did  Mr.  Thomson  raise,  that  ho  has  told  me  he  was 
often  forced  to  go  to  Shakspearo  for  a  name  for  thorn.  Since 
his  time  so  many  persons  have  carried  on  the  cultivation  that 
the  varieties  are  now  almost  endless. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Thomson  ;  but,  if  still  in  the  land  ol  the  living,  1  hope  he  is 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  perseverance  and  industry. — Dahi>, 
Jifanc/tester, 

[Soon  after  Mr.  Thomson  had  thus  improved  our  native 
Heartsease,  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie  adopted  this  pretty  flower  as 
a  pet.  He  has  recorded  that  about  1821  he  received  two  varieties 
from  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Kinnoul  Nurseries,  with  an  injunction 
to  pay  attention  to  their  culture.  He  raised  many  varieties  from' 
them,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  will  bo  found  in  Loudon's 
"  Gardener's  Magazine"  for  1832.  Mr.  Gorrie  was  the  first,  we 
believe,  to  obtain  for  the  Pansy  admission  to  the  rank  of  a 
florist's  flower,  and  with  great  diflieulty  he  secured  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  schedule  of  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society. — 
Ed3.  J.  OF  H.] 


THE  TRUE  GILLIFLOWER. 

Havino  heard  sometimes  the  Stock,  and  sometimes  the 
Sweet  William,  called  "  Gilliflower,"  would  you  tell  me  which 
is  the  "  true  Gilliflower  ?  "  Also,  what  is  the  botanical  name  of 
the  common  Wormwood? — A  Novice. 

[The  true  "  Gilliflower"  is  the  Carnation.  The  Stock,  it  has 
been  said,  was  called  the  "  Stock  Gilliflower,"  because  it  was 
sold  chiefly  in  "  Stocks  Market,"  the  old  herb-market  in  Buck- 
lersbury  ;  but  Dodonseus  states  that  in  Holland  it  was  called 
tlie  Stock  Violet  (stemmed  Violet),  and  that  certainly  had  no 
reference  to  the  English  herb-market.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  term  "  Stock "  was  applied  to  distinguish  it  by  its 
habit  of  growth  from  the  Carnation  or  Gilliflower.  We  never 
heard  of  the  Sweet  William  being  called  the  Gilhflower.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  common  Wormwood  is  Artemisia  vulgaris.] 


IS   NIEREMBERGIA  GRACILIS  HARDY? 

I  nori!  for  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  knowing  as  1  do 
that  it  will  stand  any  moderate  winter  in  a  partially  sheltered 
border  entirely  unprotected  out  of  doors.  Indeed,  I  never 
could  have  brought  myself  to  the  belief  that  this  small,  graceful- 
habited  plant  could  have  assumed  so  striking  an  appearance  had  ■ 
I  not  seen  it.  Let  the  reader  fancy  to  himself  a  plant  of  this 
bright  little  plant,  some  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a  mass  of  fully  expanded  blooms,  in  the  moderately  heated 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  forenoon  in  early  June,  and  count  side 
by  side  some  eighteen  or  two  dozen  of  the  same.  I  can  truly 
sav  that  the  effect  is  most  pleasing. 

'it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  this  upon  a  moderately  dry 
sheltered  spot.     Seen  as  above,  they  were  planted  in  »ne  of 
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those  narrow  borders  fronting  a  stove ;  trained  against  the  low 
front  wall  of  which  were  nice  plants  of  some  of  our  most  shy- 
blooming  Tea  Roses.  C'  uld  the  Belladonna  Lily  be  grown  in 
the  same  border?  Ho«  it  would  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  flowers  if  their  naked  llower-stalks  were  partially  hidden  amid 
the  gracefully  growing  foliage  of  this  charming  little  plant. — 
W.  Eaelbt,  Digtivell. 


APRICOTS  IN  ORCHAED-HOUSES. 

I  PEOMISED  to  give  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  Apricots 
under  glass. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  recollect  I  suggested  trying  the 
effect  of  sprinkling  the  shoots  and  blooms  of  Apricots  early  in 
the  day  with  water  from  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  thinking 
it  might  be  beneficial.  I  selected  several  trees,  and  watered 
them  almost  every  day  before  and  during  the  time  they  were  in 
bloom.  Now  for  the  result.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  those  which  have  never  been  sprinkled.  There  is  so  much 
fruit  on  all  the  trees  that  a  large  proportion  must  be  pulled  off. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  who  has  been  trying 
the  same  experiment,  says  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  an  occasional 
sprinkling  has  proved  beneficial  to  his  trees  j  I  have  only  proved 
it  is  not  injurious. 

I  hope  Mr.  Robaon  will  not  consider  me  influenced  by  in- 
terested motives  alone  in  advocating  orchard-houses.  I  can 
assure  him  there  is  such  a  thing  as  riding  a  hobby  for  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit.  I  have  taken  more  interest  in  my  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  and  derived  more  pleasure  from  their  management  than 
in  any  other  culture. 

Last  year  was  the  only  season  when  I  had  a  partial  failure 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  two  of  the  best  gardeners  in 
this  neighbourhood — Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  and  Mr.  Speed,  of 
Mansfield — said  I  had  as  good  a  crop  as  could  be  expected 
on  the  average.  Even  this  partial  failure  was  partly  accounted 
for,  many  of  I  he  trees  having  been  lifted  from  the  borders  of  an 
old  orchard-house,  in  which  they  had  been  growing  for  two 
years,  and  potted  only  five  months  before  they  came  into  bloom. 

If  Mr.  Eobson  will  pay  me  a  visit  I  will  try  and  make  it  a 
pleasant  one  to  him,  and  do  not  despair  of  making  him  a  con- 
vert to  orchard-house  culture.  If  my  fruit  from  potted  trees 
are  as  good  as  usual,  he  will  not  call  them  small  (T  weighed  one 
last  season,  7J  ozs.,  a  Walburton  Admirable),  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  find  fault  with  the  quality. 

In  1861  a  nobleman's  gardener  made  me  an  offer  of  7s.  per 
dozen  for  my  Peaches,  but  I  did  not  sell  them,  as  I  wished  those 
who  came  to  see  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting.  From 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been 
eaten  annually  by  my  visitors  and  friends,  and  I  never  yet  met 
with  more  than  one  person — a  gentleman  who  had  resided  at 
the  Cape,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  very  thirsty  when  he  ate 
Peaches  there — who  ever  pretended  they  had  eaten  better,  whilst 
scores  have  declared  they  had  no  idea  of  what  a  Peach  ought  to 
be  before  tasting  one  in  an  orchard-house. 

I  think  those  who  speak  against  growing  Peaches  in  pots  can 
have  no  idea  how  many  persons  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
I  appeal  to  any  of  the  great  nurserymen  if  the  sale  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  has  not  doubled  at  least  since  orchard-houses 
were  erected.  I  know  that  we  sell  far  more  than  double  ;  and, 
whatever  some  persons  may  think,  I  have  no  doubt  twice  as 
many  trees  will  soon  he  required. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  please  tell  us,  who  believe  in  the  orchard- 
house,  what  more  can  we  do  to  convert  the  infidels  ?  We  ask 
sll  to  come,  and  see,  and  taste.  We  refuse  to  sell  our  specimen 
trees,  because  persons  would  say  they  had  died  and  had  been 
replaced,  so  we  keep  the  same  trees  we  commenced  with  :  can 
we  do  more  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  Pears  are  not  grown  in  my  house, 
because  they  were  never  good  with  me.  The  few  Plums  grown 
bear  very  constantly  and  profusely,  and  are  Uttle  different  in 
quality  from  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  Apricots  have  been 
rather  uncertain  bearers  ;  they  have  never  totally  failed,  though 
they  nearly  did  so  last  year.  They  have  often  been  a  full  crop. 
The  quaUty  has  always  been  greatly  superior  to  wall  Apricots, 
BO  much  so  that  if  they  were  more  uncertain  they  would  be 
worth  growing.  I  never  fear  a  failure  in  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, as  the  crop  was  a  good  one  in  1861  in  spite  of  the  eun- 
lesa  summer  of  1860 ;  and  the  worst  spring  for  fruit-blossoms 
ever  known  perhaps,  that  of  1862,  was  followed  by  a  half  crop 
of  first-rate  quality. 


If  I  Uve,  some  of  my  Peaclies  shall  find  their  way  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  and  receive  a  verdict  from  the  honourable 
members.  And  if  Mr.  Bobson  pays  me  a  visit,  which  I  hope  he 
will  do,  he  will  not  find  the  pots  fast  to  the  ground  ! — J,  B, 
Peaesok. 

[We  recommend  Mr.  Robson  to  accept  the  invitations  of 
Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr,  Pearson,  and  to  dine  with  each  in  the 
height  of  the  Apricot  season  ;  for  we  can  promise  him  that  he 
will  find  first-rate  Apricots  on  their  tables  from  their  orchard- 
houses,  and  we  can  promise  his  hosts  that  they  will  find  their 
guest  anything  but  a  man  obstinate  and  prejudiced. 

We  have  cultivated  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
in  an  orchard-house,  and  succeeded  with  all.  Certainly  finer 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Champion  Grapes  and  Moorpark  Apricots 
we  never  desire  to  have  upon  table.  Of  course  the  produce  per 
tree  was  small. — Eds.] 


MERITS  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

As  "  T>.,"  in  his  letter  in  last  week's  JorENAi  of  Hoeticdl- 
TCEE,  says  that  most  practical  men  have  a  contempt  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  and  follows  up  by  a  sneer  at  orchard-houses  and 
their  originator,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  few  lines  to  give 
you  my  experience  of  their  success,  at  least  as  regards  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  I  think  I  shall  show  that  they  arc  by  no 
means  such  failures  as  he  would  intimate  them  to  be. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  I  built  an  orbhard-house  of  clay- 
lump  at  an  expense  of  about  £28,  20  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet, 
with  the  border  returned  at  the  further  end.  1  should  build 
another  one  somewhat  cheaper  and  with  various  slight  improve- 
ments. I  stocked  it  from  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries  at  an 
expense  of  £6  Is.,  with  sixteen  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  four 
Apricots,  three  Plums,  and  one  Cherry  ;  to  which  I  afterwards 
added  four  Tines — on  the  whole  too  much  by  a  quarter  for  the 
house. 

The  Plums,  Vines,  and  Cherry  1  may  dismiss  at  once,  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  I  could  get  no  blossom  to  set  on  the 
Plums  and  Cherry,  and  but  few  bunches  and  those  very  poor  on 
the  Vines.  The  Apricots  have  not  done  well.  I  have  never  had 
more  than  six  or  eight  on  a  tree,  those,  however,  large  and  well- 
flavoured.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have,  however,  been  a 
great  success.  The  first  year  I  averaged  somewhat  more  than  a 
dozen  on  each.  In  1860,  when  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
wall  fruit  out  of  doors  everywhere,  but  utterly  flavourless  from 
the  continued  wet,  I  had  an  average  of  about  two  dozen  on 
each  plant — far  better  flavoured  than  out  of  doors,  as  I  had  the 
regulation  of  the  water-supply  in  my  own  hands. 

Then  came  the  fearful  winter  1861-2,  which  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood killed-down  many  exposed  trees,  while  those  which 
did  survive  bore  no  fruit  on  their  badly-ripened  wood.  I,  how- 
ever, in  the  orchard-house  had  a  supply  somewhat  larger  than 
the  previous  year,  no  tree  having  been  at  all  damaged  by  the 
frost.  Last  year  I  gathered  from  these  sixteen  trees  nearly  five 
hundred  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  one-third,  perhaps,  smaller 
than  they  should  be,  but  the  remainder  of  good  size  and  flavour. 
In  the  latter  point  I  can,  in  average  years,  perceive  no  difference 
between  out-door  and  in-door  fruit,  nor  in  the  former  point 
where  not  more  than — say,  thirty  fruit  are  allowed  to  swell  on  a 
moderate-sized  tree. 

I  thmk,  then,  that  as  far  as  these  trees  are  concerned  they  are 
by  no  means  a  failure,  but  decidedly  a  very  great  success.  But 
"  D."  will  say,  "  You  have  a  clever  man  whom  it  pays  to  give  a 
large  income  to"  (I  quote  his  own  words).  I  am,  or  was  till 
six  months  ago,  my  own  head-gardener,  and  no  experienced 
amateur  either,  but  till  I  had  my  plants  and  Rivers's  book  I  had 
never  pruned  a  Peach,  nor  knew  the  difference  between  a  leaf-bud 
and  flower-bud;  and  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  trees  will  never  grow  according  to  the  descriptions  and 
diagrams  by  which  the  tyro  is  instructed  how  to  prime  them. 

My  aide-de-camp  was  one  of  those  hybrids  between  groom 
and  gardener,  whose  qualifications  consist  in  knowing  very  little 
of  either  business.    However,  he  would  do  as  he  was  bid. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  advise  every  one  who  wishes 
for  a  certain  crop  of  good  fruit  and  cannot  afford  much  space, 
nor  the  expense  of  a  large  wall,  and  docs  not  wish  to  wait  for 
his  crop  for  four  or  five  years  to  build  such  an  orchard-house 
as  he  can  find  room  for,  to  btiy  Rivers's  book  and  set  to  work 
by  it,  putting-in  only  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Ten  minute* 
in  the  morning  and  half  an  hour  in  the  evening,  with  one  day 
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in  the  autumn,  and  another — or  say  two — in  the  spring,  are  the 
attendance  it  will  require.  He  cannot  know  less  about  fruit 
trees  than  I  did  when  I  began ;  and  if  he  fails,  some  people  are 
Tery  clever  at  failing,  let  him  not  come  to  me  for  sympathy,  as 
I  shall  certainly  tell  him  it  is  his  own  fault. 

It  is  foreign  from  the  main  object  of  an  orchard-house  to 
enlarge  on  its  convenience  as  a  harbour  for  plants  not  quite 
hardy — Rhododendron  ciliatum,  Vallota  purpurea.  Tea-scented 
Roses,  Fuchsias,  Ac. ;  but  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  useful  for 
such  purposes. 

My  trees — with  one  exception,  overdosed  with  Gislmi'st  and 
not  Ukely  to  set  more  than  a  score  of  fruit — are  now  maeses  of 
blossom,  and  the  Apricots  setting  better  than  they  have  done. — 
DrOKWlNO, Rectory. 


EATING  NUESEfiT  GKOUNDS. 

Ik  No.  IW  you  very  kindly  gave  us  some  valuable  iuforma- 
tioa  as  to  the  liability,  or,  rather,  non-liability  of  nurserymen's 
greenhouses  and  hothouses  to  be  rated.  Will  you  now  give  us 
a  few  words  as  to  gi'ound  employed  for  raising  trees  ? 

My  case  is  as  follows  :  — I  have  some  land  planted  with  young 
nursery  stock  without  buildings  of  any  kind  on  it.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  arable  land,  and  on  the  west  by  land  of  the  same 
description,  divided  by  the  usual  fences  of  the  country  hedge 
and  ditch.  This  arable  land  is  occupied  by  farmers,  and  is 
asiessed  at — say,  in  round  numbers,  30*.  per  acre.  The  Assess- 
ment Committee  of  the  parish,  much  impressed  Vfith  the  value 
of  my  stock,  wish  to  assess  my  land  at  £i  Ws.  per  acre,  or 
300  per  cent,  more  than  the  land  adjoining.  This  I  resist, 
and  say,  I  think,  justly,  that  although  my  land  has  been  im- 
proved by  deep  digging  so  as  to  be  worth  to  any  ordinary  tenant 
10s.  per  acre  more  than  the  adjoining  land  under  the  plough,  it 
ought  not  to  be  assessed  at  the  high  rate  they  name,  the  neigh- 
bouring land  being  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  mine,  both  in 
surface  and  subsoil.  I  am  well  aware  they  have  no  business 
with  my  stock,  but  it  seems  they  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  I  get  a  much  larger  profit  from  my  land,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  ought  to  pay  more  to  the  poor's  rate. 

With  respect  to  the  land  on  which  my  glass  houses  stand,  one 
acute  reasouer  suggested  that  a  greenhouse  or  hothouse  should 
be  considered  as  a  manufactory  j  and  that  as  a  manufacturer,  on 
building  a  factory  and  placing  in  it  a  steam-eUfjine  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  business,  would  be  at  once  rated  for  it,  so  in  like 
msnner  a  nurseryman  building  a  propagating-house  and  using 
hot  water  to  propagate  plants,  was  a  manufacturer,  and  his 
house  or  houses  should  be  rated  as  factories.  This  is  a  new 
idea  not  likely  to  hold  water,  but  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  one 
of  "  the  wise  men  of  the  east." 

The  gentleman  who  ushered  it  into  the  world  ignored  entirely 
the  precedents  you  quote  in  No.  101.  A  few  words  from  your 
experienced  pen  will  at  the  present  moment  be  of  great  service 
to  many  of  your  readers. — A  Nueseetman. 

[No  mistake  is  more  commonly  made  by  parish  officials  than 
concluding  because  A  makes  more  profit  from  an  acre  than  is 
made  by  B  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land,  that  therefore  B 
should  not  pay  so  much  as  A  ;  the  absurdity  of  which  is  at  once 
further  shown  by  the  consideration  that  if  such  were  the  law, 
then  a  man's  skill  and  industry  would  be  the  measure  of  rating. 
Such,  we  think,  is  not  the  law,  and  we  further  think  that 
"  A  NtJBSEETilAN'a"  ground,  as  described,  can  only  be  legally 
rated  at  what  it  would  let  for  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  after  all 
the  nursery  stock  was  removed. 

The  rule  for  rating  manufactories  and  town  trades  is  not  at 
all  applicable  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  has  long  since  been 
30  determined. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND. 


(Continued from  page  263.) 
Havins  felt  much  interested  in  the  state  of  the  first  vinery 
wo  entered,  we  obtained  the  following  details,  which  show  that 
often  much  may  be  well  done,  and  yet  the  good  be  neutralised 
by  some  trifling  misconception  orerror  of  judgment.  The  strong 
oWaoter  of  the  wood  showed  there  was  plenty  of  nourishment. 


The  tendency  to  luxuriance,  rather  than  extra  fruitfulness,  and 
the  liability  to  shanking  and  imperfect  colouring,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  roots  were  too  deep,  or  in  stagnant  moisture 
more  frequently  than  was  good  for  th«m ;  and  yet  almost 
everything  had  been  done,  and  done  very  well,  to  prevent  such 
a  thing.  A  drain  7  or  8  feet  deep  went  along  beneath  a  walk  in 
the  front  of  that  horder ;  and  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  33  inches 
the  bottom  of  the  border  had  been  securely  flagged  to  prevent 
tlie  roots  going  down  mto  ungcnial  soil,  but  with  no  open 
rubble  between  the  soil  and  the  flagstone.  To  make  matters 
more  sure,  and,  as  if  flagstones  were  of  no  cost,  there  were  some 
9  inches  of  stiff  soil  beneath  that  flagstone,  then  another  flag- 
stone bottom,  then  a  good  depth  of  open  rubble  beneath  that, 
and  most  likely  otli»r  floors  of  flagstone — enough  to  have  dona 
many  borders,  if  flagstones  were  deemed  essential ;  and  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  them  if  on  a  slope,  and  rubble  above 
th«m,  so  as  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  them.  Well,  how 
was  it  possible  that  the  Vine  roots  should  be  exposed  to  extra 
moisture  in  such  an  expensively-made  border?  From  several 
trivial  causes.  The  drain  had  been  securely  built  with  mortar,  and 
the  better  the  mortar  the  less  free  access  would  the  moisture  of 
the  border  have  to  it.  Then,  again,  as  if  to  secure  this  closeness 
properly,  a  bank  of  rather  stiff  clay  had  been  packed  between  the 
drain  and  the  border,  and  no  direct  openings  whatever  existed 
between  the  border  and  tlie  drain.  The  bulk  of  the  roots 
were  close  to  the  flags,  and  many  had  penetrated  the  wall  of 
clay,  and  had  descended  and  run  along  the  surface  of  the  close 
drain. 

The  roots  being  carefully  lifted,  we  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  placing  small  drain-tiles  on  the  flagged  bottom,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  close  drain,  and  covered  these  and  the 
flags  with  from  6  te  9  inches  of  rubble  ;  but  Mr.  Lind  did  more 
than  this— he  broke  through  the  bottoms  of  flags  every  4  feet  or 
so,  took  four-inch  drain-tiles  right  across  into  the  main  drain  by 
openings,  covered  these  cross  drain-tiles  with  2  feet  of  open 
rubble,  covered  the  flags  with  9  inches  more,  and  put  a  good 
thickness  of  stones  over  the  main  drain,  so  as  to  let  moisture 
down  freely  to  the  openings.  He  then,  in  partly  fresh  soil, 
replanted  his  Vines  nearer  the  surface,  the  border  being  from 
18  to  21  inches  deep,  as  forming  fresh  roots  quickly  was  a  chief 
object.  The  soil  used  was  witliout  manure  ;  but  with  such  drain- 
age manure  water  may  be  used  to  any  extent  in  summer.  The 
results  in  handsome  fruit,  well  coloured  and  free  from  shanking, 
and  good  firm  short-jointed  wood,  are  everything  that  can  be  de- 
sired. The  earUer  such  lifting  and  replanting  are  done  in  autumn 
the  better,  even  if  shading  and  syringing  should  be  resorted  to,  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  The  heat  of  the  soil  should  also  be 
kept  in  by  covering  early  with  litter ;  aud  in  the  following  season 
Mr.  Lind  farther  encouraged  root-action  by  stopping  several 
joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  encouraging  more  laterals  than  usual, 
until  the  balance  between  roots  and  branohes  was  thoroughly 
restored. 

We  might  detail  other  more  simple  modes  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  Vine  roots,  such  as  making  openings  in  such  a  close 
drain,  and  filling  up  with  rough  stones  to  near  the  surface  after 
moving  the  clay  bank  ;  or  we  might  describe  another  case,  where 
Vines  were  planted  in  the  front  of  the  house  inside,  where  little 
or  no  attention  had  been  given  to  drainage,  and  where,  from  the 
tops  of  the  arches  for  letting  the  roots  out  being  18  inches 
below  the  outside  surface,  the  roots  had  chosen  to  march  right 
down  instead  of  going  outside  at  all ;  and  how  these  Vines  were 
wonderfully  improved  by  lifting  these  deep  perpendicular  roots, 
removing  the  sour  soil  in  the  arches,  raising  the  openings  so  as 
not  to  have  the  arch  more  than  G  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
border,  and  taking  the  roots  through  at  the  top  of  tlie  heightened 
arch  and  packing  them  in  fresh  soil.  But  we  pass  these  with  less 
regret,  as  there  has  been  no  end  to  reiterated  advice  on  such 
matters,  and  great  stress  laid  when  planting  inside,  not  only 
that  the  openings  for  the  roots  should  be  near  the  surface,  but 
that  the  inside  border  be  higher  than  the  outside  one. 

Although  it  was  getting  dark,  the  impression  of  the  glass 
houses  conveyed  to  our  mind  was,  that  the  same  care  was  not 
bestowed  upon  their  external  appearance  and  condition  as  was 
observable  in  other  departments  of  the  demesne  that  came 
under  our  notice.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  uncommon 
in  many  large  places,  where,  if  a  glass  house  is  put  up,  it  ia 
supposed  to  need  no  more  looklng-after  for  a  generation ;  and 
if  we  blue  aprons  do  say  anything  about  drippings  and  inun- 
dations from  worn-out  or  imperfect  glazing,  we  are  set  down 
as  a  grumbling  lot  that  nothing  will  satisfy  j  and  in  truth  we 
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ore  not  eaiily  eatiefied,  and  many  more  little  things  might  he 
done  to  satisfy  our  desires,  but  for  an  idea  that  gentlemen  have, 
that  if  they  admit  eo  much  as  our  little  finger  they  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  let  in  our  whole  hand. 

The  main  range  is  175  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  Peach- 
house,  stove,  small  greenhouse,  and  three  vineries.     The  height 
of  these  houses  at  back  is  12J  feet,  width  llj  feet,  and  height 
in  front  3J  feet.   There  are  also  a  very  nice  forcing-pit  36  feet  in 
length,  and  a  Melon-pit  44  feet  in  length  ;  and  though  last,  not 
the  least  valuable,  there  is  a  capital  span-roofed  orchard-house 
80  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  width,  10  feet  in  height  from  floor 
to  ridge,  side  walls  4J  feet   in  height  to   the  eaves,  with  venti- 
lators about  the  middle  of  the  sides.     There  is  a  door  in   the 
centre  of  each  end,  and  over  the  doorway  a  ventilator  1  foot  by 
2  feet,  and  that  with  the  openings  in  the  sides  is  found  quite 
sufficient.     The  house  inside  has  a  bed  along  the  centre  7  feet 
wide,  divided  into  two  by  a  cross-walk,  where  there  is  a  cistern 
for  water  and  a  force-pump.      There  are  also  a  border  on  each 
side,  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  a  walk  3  feet  wide  all  round. 
These  borders  are  raised  above  the  pathways  16  inches.     On 
each  central  bed  are  two  large  Peach  trees  planted  out,  and  the 
rest  for  fiUing-up  are  grown  in  pots.     On  the  side-beds  several 
trees  of  Peaches  and  Plums  are  planted  out,  and  the  rest  are 
retained  in  pots,  and  all  were  looking  veiy  promising.     When 
red  spider  makes  its  appearance  at  all,  Mr.  Lind  generally  uses 
the  sulphur  and  lime  remedy  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  but 
eaye  it  must  be  used  cautiously,  and  that  the  leaves,  &c..,  cannot 
well  be  too  dry.     As  a  wash  for  fruit  trees  in  a  dormant  state, 
he  uses  a  solution  of  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  and  flowers  of 
»ulphur,  and  is  seldom  troubled  with  any  insects.     The  wash 
caiimbles  and  peels  off  during  the  season,  and  no  insect  likes  to 
come  near  the  dust  that  is  left.     We  should  not  wonder  if,  after 
after  all  our  fine  mixtures,  we  go  back  again  to  some  of  the  old 
and  simple  ones. 

The  mode  of  heating  the  houses  is  well  deserving  of  notice. 
It  is  not  by  common  flues  and  furnace,  nor  by  any  system  of 
hot  water  or  steam,  nor  jet  by  any  combination  of  Polmaise,  or 
any  modification  of  the  hot-air  chamber  of  Mr.  Kidd,  or  of  the 
killogie  once  propounded  by  that  natural  genius,  Mr.  Alexander 
Forsyth,  who  seems  of  late  to  be  keeping  his  light  under  a 
bushel.  No,  by  none  of  such  means,  but  simply  by  old-fashioned 
flues  heated  by  limekilns.  Under  Mr.  Lind's  supervision  the 
system  answers  admirably  ;  the  plants  in  the  stove,  &e.,  looked 
in  excellent  health,  and  Peaches  are  generally  gathered  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  Grapes  cut  in  the  beginning  of  June; 


1.  Open  shed  over  each  kiln. 

2.  2.  tolid  stone  work. 

3.  Ej-e  of  the  kiln. 

4.  Damper. 

6.  Flue  pus&ing  below  the  floor  of  the  houses  to  be  hcited. 


Strawberries,  &c.,  being  obtained  proportionately  early,  though 
they  could  also  bo  had  earlier  if  required. 

A  great  deal  of  lime  is  wanted  on  the  estate,  and  the  system 
has  been  adopted  as  one  of  great  utility  and  economy,  it  being 
believed  that  the  houses  are  heated  much  more  cheaply  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  that  the  lime  is  a  substantial  gain 
besides. 

The  annexed  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  limekilns,  which  are  only 
used  when  heat  is  wanted  for  the  houses,  showing  the  open  shed 
over  it,  and  the  flue  passing  at  first  underneath  the  ground  level. 
The  *  marked  on  section  represents  the  place  where  the  workman 
wheels  his  fuel  and  limestone,  and  tilts  them  into  the  kiln.  Each 
kiln  is  7  feet  deep,  tapering  to  a  narrow  base  at  bottom,  where 
the  eyehole  is  placed  for  removing  the  burnt  lime  with  a  shovel 
in  the  usual  way.  The  middle  of  the  kiln  is  3  J  feet  wide,  some- 
what egg-shaped,  and  the  top  is  2i  feet  wide,  and  covered  with 
a  stout  iron  griddle  or  lid  1  inch  thick.  The  sides  of  ihe  kilns 
inside  are  lined  with  firebrick,  which  is  supposed  to  last  at  least 
four  years  without  any  repairs.  When  heat  is  wanted  Ihe  kilns 
are  never  out,  unices  when  such  repairs  are  needed,  and  Mr. 
Lind  spoke  of  one  that  had  been  worked  continuously  for  three 
years,  and  never  been  out,  and  to  all  appearance  might  work 
on  ever  so  much  longer  without  any  repairs  being  necessary. 
When  heat  is  not  wanted  in  some  of  the  houses  in  summer,  the 
kilns  are  allowed  to  go  out,  the  object  being  to  make  the  lime 
only  when  heat  is  wanted.  From  November,  when  more  heat 
is  required,  the  lime  is  very  good,  and  used  solely  for  building 
purposes.  On  an  average  each  kiln  produces  six  bushels  of  lime 
per  day. 

The  fuel  used  is  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  mansion,  culm, 
and  inferior  coal  from  Queen's  County,  abounding  in  sulphur, 
slack,  small  coal  from  the  depi^it,  and  braize  or  refuse  from  the 
Dublin  gas  works,  which  answers  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  cannot  always  be  obtained.  The  limeitone  is  brought  from 
an  estate  of  Lord  Cloucurry's,  and  is  carted  to  the  canal  bank 
for  2s.  per  ton.  From  thence  the  limestone  and  fuel  have  to  be 
carted  half  a  mile  to  the  gaiden.  At  the  canal  bank  the  culm  is 
obtained  at  12.s  ,  the  slack  coal  at  12».,  the  braize  at  8s.  Gd.,  and 
the  limestone  at  2s.  per  ton.  Mr.  Lind  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  data,  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  power  of 
the  diflierent  kinds  of  fuel,  and  the  value,  economically,  of  the 
whole  process: — 

One  ton  of  culm  at  12s.,  will  protluce  31  barrels  of  lime. 
One  ton  of  slack  at  12s.,  will  produce  27  ditto. 
One  ton  of  braize  at  8s.  6rf.,  will  produce  35i  ditto. 
The  barrel  is  a  local  measure  holding  11  stone  avoirdupois, 
we  think,  of  lime.     The  price  of  lime  delivered  also  at  the  lanal 
bank,  is  from  ICs.  to  lis.  per  ton.     By  taking  the  price  of  lime- 
stone 2s.  per  ton,  the  price  of  braize  8«.  Gd.,  and  the  value  of  the 
thirty-five  and  a  half  barrels  of  lime,  at  eleven  stones  per  bairel, 
it  will  be  no  diiTicult  matter  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  the 
economical  aspects  of  the  question,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  those  who  can  obtain  plenty  of  limestone  or  rough 
chalk  without  costing  much  except  the  labour. 

As  to  the  management,  Mr.  Lind  stated  that  the  kilns  were 
rather  troublesome  in  windy  weather,  but  that  otherwise  he 
would  as  soon  have  them  as  common  furnaces  and  flues,  and 
that  when  managed  regularly  by  one  person  they  constituted  a 
source  of  scarcely  more  anxiety  than  heating  houses  generally 
does.  It  is  expected  that  when  at  work  the  kilns  will  be  in  good 
order— that  is,  the  fire  well  up  through  them  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  or  soon  afterwards.  Suppose  this  to  be  the  case, 
the  houEes  will  want  looking  to  about  seven,  and  most  likely  the 
heat  will  want  regulating  by  the  damper.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
houses  will  bo  looked  to  again  and  the  heat  i-egulated  for  the 
night,  which  generally  leaves  the  house  just  warm  enough  in  the 
morning,  as  when  this  attention  is  given  Ihe  heat  is  very  regular. 
If  the  heat  is  too  much  the  damper  can  be  put  in  for  a  time, 
and  the  cover  to  the  kiln  moved  paitly  or  altogether,  just  as  in 
a  similar  ease  in  a  furnace  we  would  open  the  fiirnaee-dcor.  In 
either  case,  of  couise,  the  extra  heat  is  lost,  but  in  each  tJike  the 
damper  is  the  regulator  when  there  is  excess  of  heat.  Our 
friends  who  so  strongly  contend  for  hot  water  in  all  C8se.=,  may 
rest  assured  there  are  many  modes  of  heating  effectually,  if  the 
operators,  as  in  the  present  case,  bring  intelligence  and  a  spice 
of  enthusiasm  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

With  darkness  in  the  gardens,  and  a  cheering  cup  of  tea  from 
Mrs.  Lind,  and  a  pleasant  converse  afterwards,  teiminatid  oi.e  of 
the  most  delightful  and  instructive  of  days  in  a  gardening  point 
of  view. 
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Some  friends  and  unknown  correspondents  have  thought  proper 
to  call  in  question  the  heading  of  these  sketches,  "  A  Few  Dajs 
in  Ireland."  But  they  are  quite  correct  and  consistent,  as  may 
be  judged  from  this  single  day's  work.  We  left  Dublin  early  and 
spent  the  morning  at  Hamwood,  the  forenoon  at  Carton,  the  after- 
noon at  Straffan,  and  the  evening  at  Lyons.  No  such  amount 
of  work  could  have  been  gone  through  but  for  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Kobertson,  of  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  who  not  only  planned 


the  routes,  but  prepared  for  us  in  almost  every  case  a  most 
warm  and  friendly  reception.  With  all  that,  however,  we  were 
tired  enough  on  getting  to  Dublin  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  atj 
that,  in  our  snug  room  at  the  Verdun,  very  sound  sleep  was  pre- 
vented by  visions  of  columns  and  towers,  Italian  gardeus,  halls 
of  shells,  endless  lakes,  and  the  blowing-up  of  forcing-houses  by 
gigantic  limekilns.  I!-  Flsu. 


FLOWER-GAKDEN  PLAN. 


ts 


DEBCKIPTION   OF   BIDS. 


1,  1,  Tom  Thuir.b  Geraniums. 

2,  2,  Madame  Vaucher. 

3,  3,  3,  3,  Purple  KiDg  Verbtna,  edged  with  Yellow  Calceolaria. 

Thb  following  remarks  are  relative  to  a  flower-garden  plan 
sent  us  by  S.  E.  L. 

We  admire  your  arrangement  chiefly  for  its  great  elegance 
and  simplicity,  and  heartily  wish  the  mere  strivers  for  variety 
would  take  a  lesson  out  of  your  book.  There  is  only  one  fault 
we  notice,  and  that  is  your  large  basket  of  Boses  in  the  centre. 
It  will  dull  your  whole  figure  in  the  autumn.  Juet  think  of  the 
eflect  of  a  ringed  bed,  or  one  of  Alma  with  a  lilac  border.  All  jou 
can  do  now  is  to  have  a  good  border  round  the  Boses,  and  plant 
a  few  things  among  them.  For  the  S-beds  you  will,  of  course, 
use  a  low  Calceolaria.  In  the  long  eight  beds,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  your  arrangements  of  Mangles',  Christine,  and  Lobelia, 


4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  To  be  planted  nbbon  fashion  in  three  rows:— 
1st  row,  Mangles'  Variepated;  2nd,  Christine;  3rd,  blue  Lobelia. 
12,  12,  12,  12,  scarlet  Verbena  Foxhuntcr. 

it  would  be  as  well  to  have  Christine  in  the  middle,  because 
Mangles'  will  pin  down  so  nicely  to  suit  the  Lobelia.  All  these 
eight  beds  will  be  relieved  by  the  planting  of  the  3's  and  the 
blaze  in  IS's ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  whole  in  perfection, 
to  be,  if  possible,  more  convinced  that  a  few  colours  well  managed 
will  do  wonders.  Leaving  4,  5,  8,  9,  as  above,  you  might  for 
variety  have  a  little  difference  in  6,  7,  10,  11 — such  as  Tom 
Thumb  or  Boule  de  Feu,  centre  ;  Christine,  middle,  or  Flower 
of  the  Day ;  and  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  or  Verbena  pulchella,  or 
Charlwoodii  for  outside.  We  notice  this,  however,  merely  for 
variety,  convinced  that  your  plan  of  having  all  the  eight  beds 
alike  will  look  quite  as  well. 


»». 
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GISHUBST  COMPOUND. 

Mat  I  enegest  to  your  correspondent  "  S.  P."  that  instead  of 
condemning  Giehuret  altogether  he  should,  next  winter,  try, 
instead  of  the  eight-ounce  solution  he  used,  one  of  half  the 
strength  ?  This  I  tried  on  some  of  the  more  susceptible  sorts  of 
trees  tliis  season  in  January  after  the  buds  had  swelled  much, 
with  the  result  of  their  neither  browning  nor  falling.  I  think, 
after  the  paragraph  giving  the  Van  Mons  Society's  experience, 
which  immediately  followed  "  S.  P.'s  "  note,  that  the  medicine 
may  still  be  considered  yaluable,  though  the  dose  may  have 
proved  too  strong  in  the  cases  of  particular  patients.  I  use 
8  CZ8.  because  I  find  my  trees  the  better  for  it ;  but  after  find- 
ing, even  in  exceptional  cases,  that  the  eight-ounce  solution  had 
been  too  strong,  I  recommended  half  this  strength.— Geobge 
Wilson. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S   SECOND 
SPRING  SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  display,  especially 
of  Azaleas,  was  excellent. 

Those  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  were  admirable  examples 
of  cultivation,  being  regularly-grown  pyramids,  and  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  bloom.  They  consisted  of  Rosy  Circle,  Prince 
Jerome,  Admiration,  Criterion,  Iveryana,  and  Holfordi.  He  had 
besides  m  the  class  for  new  sorts.  Perfection,  a  bright  rose  spotted 
with  crimson  ;    President,  rosy  salmon  ;  and  Duke  of  Saxony. 

Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  Dorking,  had  also  a  nice  collection, 
consisting  of  Criterion,  Baron  de  Vriere,  Iveryana,  Louise  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Adelaide  de  Nassau. 

Mr.  Cross,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Tod- 
man,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  had 
excellent  specimens  in  the  Amateur's  Class. 

Hyacinths  did  not  afTord  a  great  display.  Tliose  from  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  of  Higligate,  and  Mr.  Carr  of  the  same  place,  were  by 
far  the  best ;  and  among  them  were  some  very  good  spikes  of  Tan 
Speyk,  Macaulay,  Yon  Schiller,  and  other  kinds  which  have  been 
frequenlly  noticed  in  these  columns  during  the  present  spring. 

Cut  Hoses  were  again  shown  in  great  perfection  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt. 
In  Mr.  W.  Paul's  collection,  which  consisted  of  eight  boxes, 
were  some  beautiful  blooms  :— Tea?,  L»uise  de  Savoie,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Niphetos,  Vicomtesee  de  Cazes,  Devoniensis,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  ;  and  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  P»uline 
Lanzezeur,  Louise  Peyronny,  Olivier  Delhomme  (of  a  glowing 
purplish-red),  and  three  lovely  blooms  of  Victor  Verdier,  two 
of  which  were  just  opening.  In  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  seven 
boxes,  among  the  most  striking  were  Narcisse,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and  Madame  Willermoz ; 
and  H.P.'s  John  Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Jules  Margottin ;  and  H.B.  Charles  Lawson,  the  last  a  lovely 
bright  colour  and  very  large  and  full. 

Of  Pot  Hoses  the  only  exhibition  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
who  had  Senateur  Vaisse,  witli  its  beautiful  bright  red  flowers  ; 
Victor  Verdier,  large  and  fine ;  Catherine  Guillot,  very  fine ;  and 
among  dark  colours  Cardinal  Patrizzi  and  Triomphe  de  Lyon. 

Of  Begonias  there  were  several  collections  shown,  the  ex- 
hibitors being  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Fox  (gardener  to  R.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
of  Highgate),  and  Mr.  Webb  (gardener  to  J.  L.  Latham,  Esq.,  of 
Highgate).  The  whole  of  the  plants  were  well  grown,  but  among 
the  kinds  shown  there  was  nothing  remarkable  for  its  novelty. 

Several  collections  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  shown. 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  had  in  their's  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
feriim  and  Cyathea  Smithii,  the  handsome  lively  green  fronds  of 
wliich  -were  seen  to  great  advantage  between  the  more  sombre 
foliage  of  a  fine  Alocasia  metallica  and  a  handsome  specimen 
Epacris  grandiflora  rubra. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  also  exhibited  an  excellent  col- 
lection, in  which  was  a  lovely  plant  of  Cattleya  Skinneri  in  full 
bloom,  and  handsome  plants  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  and  Gleiche- 
uia  dicarpa,  and  Cyathea  excelsa.  He  had  besides  Azalea 
Empress  Eugenie,  which,  though  a  handsomely-shaped  plant,  and 
well  covered  with  bloom,  had  lost  many  of  its  flowers,  probably 
from  rough  carriage. 

Good  collections  were  likewise  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Co.,  F.  &  A.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Cross. 

Of  other  objects  exhibited,  collections  of  Amaryllids  came 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting ;  British 
Perns  from  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Miss  Clarkson  ;  and  from  Messrs. 


Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coventry,  Verbena  Lord  Leigh,  with  large 
trusses  of  crimson  scarlet  flowers  with  a  white  eye,  and  which 
are  well  represented  iu  the  Florist  and  Fomologist  for  March. 
The  same  firm  had  likewise  a  pretty  Cineraria  called  Rev.  8. 
Widdrington.  Stands  of  cut  Camellias  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Lee ;  and  of  Pansies,  among 
which  were  some  pretty  dark  selfs,  by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough. 
A  batch  of  variegated  Geraniums,  as  Sunset,  Mrs.  Pollock,  and 
Countess,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  j 
also  Coleus  nigricans,  with  blackish-purple  foliage ;  Genista 
prostrata,  a  handsome  trailer,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  and  Cupressus 
Lindleyana,  with  white  variegations.  Mr.  Williums  also  exhi- 
bited Phaksnopsis  Schilleriana  and  amabilis,  Dendrobium  aggre- 
gatum  majus,  Tradescantia  odorata,  with  dark  red  leaves,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Dracaena  ferrea ;  a  species  of  Aralia, 
with  long,  narrow  spiny  leaves  of  a  blackish-green,  and  blotched 
at  the  spines  with  paler  green  j  the  variegated  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Gleiehenia  dicarpa,  and  some  other  plants.  Lastly,  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  had  a  large  batch  of  seedling  Zonale  Geraniums, 
among  which  were  several  pretty  unnamed  varieties,  of  the 
merits  of  which  we  shall  doubtless  hear  in  due  time,  and  several 
new  Petunias,  likewise  unnamed  ;  whilst  Mr.  Paul  had  Magnolia 
Linne,  with  large  flowers,  rose  tinged  with  violet  on  the  outside. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  March  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
on  the  2iid  inst.,  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  President,  being  in  the 
chair.  The  Secretary  announced  a  considerable  list  of  donations 
to  the  Society's  library,  from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Entomo- 
logical Societies  of  France,  Stettin,  and  Vienna,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Royal  Society  of  Nassau,  &o.,  including  an  extensive 
series  of  the  "Annales"  of  the  French  Entomological  Society. 

A  number  of  minute  species  of  British  Rove  Beetles  (Staphy- 
linidae),  belonging  to  the  genera  Mycetoporas,  Bryophorus,  and 
Homalota,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Waterhouse,  with 
relative  notes  and  descriptions. 

Professor  Westwood  read  descriptions  of  two  new  Australian 
species  of  Lucanidse,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  Dr.  Howitt,  who  had  forwarded  a  very 
beautiful  drawing  of  it  for  description. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  a  species  of  the  true  Polyommatua 
Dorylas,  one  of  the  small  blue  Butterflies  which,  although  long 
ago  figured  by  Lewin  as  a  British  species,  had  for  many  years 
past  been  rejected  from  the  British  lists  as  a  doubtful  native. 
Mr.  Bond  had  received  it  as  a  variety  of  P.  Adonis,  taken  with 
other  insects  in  the  west  of  England.  The  name  of  P.  Dorylas 
had  also  been  misapplied  by  Leach  to  the  common  blue  Butterfly, 
P.  Alexis. 

The  President  read  a  memoir  on  the  various  species  of  Honey 
Bees  exhibited,  together  with  their  nests  and  honey,  in  the 
Brazilian  Court  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Al- 
though the  European  Honey  Bee,  Apis  mellifioa,  bad  been  in- 
troduced and  become  naturalised  in  North  America,  no  other 
species  of  Apis  was  indigenous  in  the  New  World  ;  but  iu  South 
America  their  place  was  taken  by  stingless  Bees,  composing  the 
genera  Trigona  and  Melipona,  to  which  another  genus  had  been 
added  by  Saint  Fargeau  under  the  name  of  Tetragona,  but  this 
genus  was  not  considered  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  tenable.  AH  these 
South  American  Bees  are  stingless.  They  vary  very  consider- 
ably with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  honey  which  they 
make  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  by  an  examination  of  the  organs  of  their 
mouths  (four  only  of  the  species  having  toothed  mandibles), 
showed  that  the  difierent  species  must  necessarily  be  appropriated 
to  very  different  classes  of  flowers.  No  fewer  than  120  species 
of  these  American  Bees  had  been  described ;  and  in  the  col- 
lection exhibited  in  the  Brazilian  Court,  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen 
species  of  Trigona  were  new  to  science,  as  well  as  both  the 
species  of  Melipona.  It  had  also  long  been  affirmed  that  several 
species  of  Wasps  of  the  genus  Polybia,  including  the  Lichegaana 
Wasp  were  honey-makers,  and  several  species  of  this  genus  were 
contained  in  the  collection ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  fr<»n  an  examina- 
tion of  their  nests,  appeared  to  doubt  whether  they  were  rei^y 
collectors  of  honey,  but  thought  they  were  rather  robbers,  which 
he'd  stolen  it  from  the  nests  of  Meliferse. 


D.  MooBE,   Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  ftc.  —  It  is  with  rerj 
sincere  pleasure  we  learned  that  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Moore,  the  very 
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able  and  much  respected  Sirector  of  the  Olotnevin  Botanic 
Oardens,  has  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  the  Athens 
of  Qennan  Switzerland.  Dr.  Moore  has  been  selected  for  this 
by-no-meauB  common  honour,  by  reason  of  his  many  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences, 
more  especially  in  that  whose  fair  domain  it  has  been  his  pri- 
vilege to  put  the  tickle,  and  garner  a  plentiful  harvest. — {Dublin 
Agricultural  Setieto.) 


WOEK  FOK  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
The  advantage  of  applying  manure  in  a  liquid  state  to 
kitchen-garden  crops  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  an  important 
duty  to  see  that  none  is  vrasted.  A  tank  in  the  dungyard  or 
frame-ground  would  be  most  useful,  and  into  this  tank  should 
be  conducted  aU  the  drainings  of  hotbeds,  heaps  of  fermenting 
dung,  green  refuse,  &c.  This  will  form  an  excellent  dressing 
for  Cauliflowers  and  Celery,  for  pouring  over  Sea-kale  and 
Asparagus  beds.  Artichokes,  and  a  diluted  portion  over  the  roots 
of  Peas  in  dry  weather.  Indeed,  almost  every  kind  of  crop  will 
be  benefited  by  it  when  in  a  growing  state.  None,  therefore, 
should  be  wasted — a  waste  which,  by  the  way,  is  far  too  common 
even  iiv  this  enUghtened  age.  It  is  grievous  to  see  all  the 
drainage  of  dungheaps  running  away  and  finding  an  entrance 
into  the  earth  wherever  it  can.  Sooner  than  allow  this 
it  would  be  advisable  to  dig  a  hole  to  stop  it,  if  time  could  not 
be  spared  to  carry  it  to  tbe  kitchen  garden  to  make  the  Cauli- 
flowers larger  and  whiter  and  the  Celery  finer  and  erisper. 
Beet,  Silver,  sow  where  it  is  required.  Broccoli,  make  a  sowing 
of  the  various  winter  and  spring  varieties.  Celery,  attend  well 
to  the  pricking-out  of  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  more,  both  on 
heat  and  in  the  open  ground,  for  middle  and  late  crops.  Celery 
is  best  if  kept  in  a  rapidly-growing  state,  the  manure  to  be  rich 
and  to  have  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure,  with  a  small 
portion  of  salt  dissolved  in  it.  Cauliflowers,  keep  the  surface 
deeply  stirred  amongst  the  open  rows,  and  look  out  for  slugs. 
Continued  hoeing  and  surface-stirring  is  a  great  disturber  of 
such  vermin,  and  will  now  be  required  for  all  kinds  of  advancing 
crops.  Earth-up  those  which  have  stood  the  winter  beneath 
hand-glasses.  Cardoona,  the  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  trenches, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  The  trenches  to  be  about  4  feet 
apart,  and  a  few  seeds  dropped  in  at  intervals  of  18  or  20  inches. 
See  that  Chilies,  Capsicums,  Basil,  Tomatoes,  and  Knotted 
Marjoram  are  in  a  proper  state  of  forwardness  for  planting-out 
at  the  proper  time.  Carrots,  the  seedlings  just  coming  up,  as 
also  the  seedling  Onions  and  ParBni;.e,  to  have  the  teeth  of  an 
iron  rake  passed  through  them  to  loosen  the  surface.  Kidney 
Beans,  sow  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  other 
convenient  place  for  protection,  to  be  transplanted  after  a  time. 
Potatoes,  water  and  earth-up  those  in  frames.  If  the  main  crops 
are  not  yet  in,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  planted.  Nasturtiums, 
sow  some  seed  at  the  foot  of  a  fence  where  the  plants  can  do  no 
injury  by  their  rapid  growth.  Savoy,  another  sowing  may  be 
made  for  late  crops.  The  present  weather  is  very  favourable 
for  getting  in  crops  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  wet  natiure,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  by  waiting  till  the  ground  is  in 
good  tUtb,  the  crops  are  equally  early  and  far  superior  to  those 
sown  when  the  soil  was  saturated  with  wet.  As  the  heads  of 
Broccoli  are  cut  remove  the  stumps,  as  they  only  harbour  slugs 
and  snails. 

FLOWEE   GAEDEy. 

Make  another  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  on  tbe  borders  ;  at  the 
same  time  sow  a  little  of  each  in  the  reserve-garden  to  supply 
vacancies  in  the  summer.  All  empty  flower-beds  to  be  frequently 
forked  over  during  this  month  and  the  early  part  of  next,  and  add 
some  charcoal  or  charcoal  dust,  especially  if  the  soil  be  stiff;  if 
neither  of  these  can  be  had,  use  burnt  soil  as  a  substitute.  See 
that  Fritillariaa  and  Narcissi  are  j  roperly  attended  to  as  regards 
staking  and  tying.  The  daisy-rake  will  now  be  required  upon  the 
lawn  once  a-week.  Proceed  with  the  planting  of  hardy  climbers 
against  walls,  trellises,  and  verandahs.  Select  some  of  the  most 
»howy  species — as  Wistaria,  Bignonia,  Caprifolium,  Clematis, 
Tecoma^  &c.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  disagreeable  object 
hidden  from  view,  tbe  following  Roses  are  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poM — viz.,  Rampant,  Donna  Maria,  Triomphe  de  Bolwyller, 
Madame  d'Arblay,  Garland  (Wood's),  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  and 
Baltimore  Belle ;  to  be  turned-out  of  pots  at  this  Kason.    The 


above  Roses  arc  rapid  and  atrong    growere,    and   abundant 

bloomers. 

STOTB. 

Make  cuttings  of  any  stock  that  is  wanted  whilst  the  propa- 
gating-frames  are  at  work,  not  forgetting  the  old  Vincas,  the 
Thunbergias,  Plumbagos,  Justicias,  &c. ;  these,  although  old- 
fashioned,  contribute  much  to  the  general  effect.  Pay  due  atten- 
tion to  watering,  shifting,  stopping,  &c.,  of  stove  plants  in 
general.  See  that  growing  Orchids  have  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  with  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  morning,  shut- 
ting up  close  betimes,  and  taking  care  to  observe  moderation  in 
the  use  of  fire  heat,  in  order  that  a  pure  atmosphere  for  the 
night  may  be  insured.  Growing  Dendrobiums  will  now  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  let  plants  on  blocks  be  frequently 
syringed. 

GBEENHOUSB   AND   CONSEBVATOBT. 

With  the  increased  circulation  of  air,  which  the  present  mild 
weather  will  sanction,  there  will  be  a  more  evident  necessity  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  to  repair  the  loss  which  must 
ensue  from  a  rapid  evaporation.  During  strong  solar  light  the 
paths  of  the  houses  may  be  damped,  which  will  produce  a  gentle 
moisture  very  grateful  to  exhausted  plants,  many  of  which, 
having  lately  been  shifted  and  made  some  little  growth,  will 
sufl'er  from  any  deficiency  of  moisture.  Proceed  with  the  staking 
and  tying-out  of  plants  requiring  such  assistance,  but  if  our 
former  directions  were  carried  out  relative  to  growing  plants 
with  short-jointed  wood,  stakes  may  be  generally  dispensed  with ; 
but  some  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  plant  its  desired  shape. 
Turn  each  plant  frequently  round  that  it  may  not  become  one- 
sided. Planted-out  things  will  require  thorough  waterings. 
The  larger  specimens  in  tubs  or  pots,  if  any,  to  have  a  liberal 
supply  if  the  drainage  is  complete.  This  is  the  period  for  the 
use  of  liquid  manure,  but  take  care  that  it  is  clear  and  not 
over-strong.     Large  Orange  trees  are  very  fond  of  it. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

These  will  want,  not  only  daily,  but  hourly  attention.  Pro- 
pagating, pricking-out,  potting,  hardening-off,  with  shading, 
syringing,  &c.,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  three  weeks  longer, 
by  which  time  a  thorough  supply  of  stock  will  be  provided  for 
both  summer  and  winter  for  out-of-doors  and  in-doors. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

Stieeed  the  soil  among  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  and  soused 
with  manure  water.  Dug,  trenched,  and  turned  over  vacant 
ground  for  Peas  and  late  Carrots,  and  main  crops  of  Beet,  <tc., 
which  will  be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Sowed  suc- 
cession Turnips,  Radishes,  &.O.,  and  attended  to  things  in  gentral 
as  described  in  late  weeks.  Looked  over  and  nipped-in  Cucum- 
ber shoots,  and  thinned  fruit.  Sowed  rows  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  in  front  of  orchard-house,  where  Parsley  stood  for  the 
winter.  Sowed  others  in  boxes  and  pots  for  transplanting  under 
protection.  Sowed  Scarlet  Runners  also  in  boxes  for  transplant' 
ing,  as  they  thus  fruit  rather  earlier.  Planted  out  Broad  Beans 
from  boxes,  and  sowed  others,  and  scattered  burnt  earth  over 
seed-beds  and  young  plants,  to  keep  worms  and  slugs  from 
them.     Planted  more  Lettuces,  &c. 

EEUIT   GAEDEN. 

Regulated  Strawberries.  Planted  out  a  lot  of  those  that  had 
been  forced  earliest.  Pots  being  on  object,  they  had  been  turned 
out  close  to  a  north  fence,  the  balls  placed  close  together,  and  a 
little  rough  leaf  mould  strewed  in  between  them.  They  are  now 
being  planted  in  a  well-dug  border,  but  without  breaking  the 
balls  at  all,  the  earth  being  placed  firmly  against  them.  From 
such  we  generally  get  good  gatherings  in  September  and  October, 
and  heavy  crops  the  succeeding  year,  when  tbe  plants  are  past 
their  beet,  the  second  summer's  crop  being  inferior  to  the  first. 
Being  scarce  of  frames,  set  lots  of  plants  in  the  orchard-house 
to  succeed  those  taken  from  the  forcing-houses  and  pits.  The 
earliest  vinery  is  now  of  no  use  for  such  a  purpose,  there  being 
too  much  shade  to  permit  of  flavour  to  the  Strawberries.  If 
the  plants  are  brought  on  a  little  gradually  they  do  better  thaa 
when  taken  from  out  of  doors  into  a  forcing-house  at  once. 
Thinned  Grapes,  disbudded  Peaches  in  houses,  and  thinned 
fruit.  In  disbudding  prefer  doing  it  at  different  times,  instead 
of  leaving  only  the  number  of  shoots  at  once,  as  that  in  owe 
opinion,  though  involving  less  labour,  has  a  tendency  to  arrest 
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root-ajtion  at  a  critical  time.  Used  all  the  thinnings,  bruised, 
put  in  a  tub,  and  covered  with  boiling  water,  to  syringe  the  trees 
with  when  the  water  was  cool,  poured  through  a  cloth  and  other 
water  added  ;  so  that  a  bushel  of  such  shoots  bruised,  and  that 
ia  easily  done,  would  make  about  eighteen  gallons  of  cold  weak 
priissic  acid  tea,  which  no  insects  like,  and  which  at  that  strength 
most  stone  fruits  like  over  their  foliage,  and  the  houses  after  The 
syringing  will  smell  as  sweet  as  a  confectioner's  shop.  Watered 
Figs,  and  stopped  and  regulated  shoots,  and  will  soon  have  to 
move  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  beneath  them.  Planted  out  more 
Melons.  Potted  Vines  in  pots,  &c.  Those  who  grow  Pines 
mast  water  carefully  ;  and  instead  of  overwatering,  it  will  be  best 
to  shade  in  these  very  bright  days,  so  apt  to  be  succeeded  by 
dull,  cloudy,  and  wet  ones.  Extra  moisture  at  the  roots  is  apt 
to  make  fruit  showing  come  deformed,  and  with  huge  unwieldy 
crowns. 

We  notice  in  page  263,  first  column,  a  good  plan  for  getting 
good  Grapes  in  a  frame,  by  Mr.  Keane,  and  we  have  often  been 
surprised  it  was  not  more  adopted.  When  we  used  to  try  it  we 
did  not  make  any  slit  in  the  boxes  to  let  in  the  Vines,  but  merely 
brought  them  in  through  the  dung  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
box  ;  and  if  a  lot  of  roots  ran  ultimately  into  the  dung  from  the 
stem,  we  did  n3t  trouble  ourselves  in  removing  them."  Also,  we 
generally  ollo.ved  the  stems  to  lie  either  close  to  or  oiilv  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  dung,  before  they  were  broken  2  or  3  "inches  in 
length,  and  then  by  some  simple  means,  as  sticks  or  trelli?,  tl:ey 
were  elevated  witliin  12  or  14  inches  of  the  glass.  When  the 
bed  was  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  these  were  painted  with 
sulphur  and  lime,  if  the  foliage  was  at  all  thick,  and  with  sulphur 
and  a  little  soot  if  the  foliage  was  rather  thin.  The  stems  not 
m  the  box  were  wrapped  round  with  haybands  to  prevent  sudden 
extremes  of  temperature. 

We  have  also  seen  good  Grapes  against  a  woU  by  placing 
sashes  that  were  to  spare  against  them,  something  in  the  Pax- 
tonian  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  very  best  were  thus  managed. 
The  Willi  was  about  7  feet  in  height,  the  Vines  grown  on  the 
long-rod  system— that  is,  the  stem  that  fruited  was  cut  out  every 
year,  and  a  young  one  grown  in  summer  to  take  its  place.  Unless 
ia  very  severe  weather  the  Vines  were  exposed  all  the  winter.  In 
the  end  of  February  they  were  pruned,  painted  with  sulphur, 
and  laid  down  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  with  just  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  straw  over  them,  which  kept  them  from  frost,  and  also 
tended  to  make  them  come  later,  and  induced  them  to  break 
regularly,  which  they  seldom  did  until  the  end  of  April.  They 
were  then  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  the  sashes  put  against  them. 
This  also  was  done  in  a  very  simple  way.  Stout  iron  brackets 
stood  out  a  foot  from  the  coping  of  the  wall,  and  to  these  were 
screwed  a  batten  of  wood  all  the  way,  2.V  inches  square.  To  that 
batten  in  turn  tlie  tops  of  the  sashes  were  screwed  by  two  screws 
in  each  sash  ;  this  left  room  between  the  batten-slip  and  the 
wall  of  more  than  9  inches,  in  which  a  nine-inch  board,  lying 
flat,  moved  easily,  and  the  space  being  30  feet  in  length,  two 
fifteen-feet  boards  just  filled  it.  There  were  no  hinges  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  j  but  a  small  ladder  stood  at  each  end,  and 
the  board  could  be  moved  to  give  an  inch  of  air,  or  set  up  against 
the  wall  to  give  fully  8  inches,  just  as  was  desirable.  The  bottoms 
of  the  sashes  rested  on  a  flat  rail  supported  by  posts  9  inches 
from  the  ground.  When  the  sash  was  set  on  the  rail,  a  stout 
nail  in  the  rail  in  front  of  the  sash  kept  it  in  its  place.  The 
loose  board  did  for  air  in  front,  but  unless  in  very  hot  days  was 
seldom  used.  If  the  house  were  shut  up  at  night,  a  very  little  air 
was  always  given  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  tlie  heat  accu- 
mulating too  fast,  and  much  of  the  success  we  attributed  to  the 
comparatively  cool  temperature  at  night,  and  the  high  tempera- 
ture, but  with  air,  in  hot  sunny  days.  We  recollect  seeing  the 
thermometer  between  90°  and  100°,  and  yet  the  Vines  and  Grapes 
stood  It  well.  The  temperature  at  night  would  range  from  45° 
to  60  at  these  times.  The  one  end  was  covered  with  stout  calico, 
and  a  door,  also  covered  with  calico,  instead  of  wood,  was  at  the 
other  end.  The  sashes  were  used  for  salads  and  bedding  plants 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  The  rail  for  the 
sashes  was  3i  feet  from  the  back  wall. 

ORNAMENTAL  DKPAKTMENT. 

Eolled  lawn  preparatory  to  mowing.  Would  like  to  cut  Box- 
edgwgsMt  will  put  the  cutting  ofT  for  a  time,  fearing  we  yet  may 
have  a  frost,  as,  when  fresh  cut,  Box  turns  black  and  looks  un- 
sightly for  some  time  afterwards.  Dug  over  beds  as  opportunity 
ottered,  doing  this  roughly  in  all  cases  where  planting  and  sowing 
were  not  contemplated.  In  beds  and  borders,  where  planting  and 
sowing  were  to  be  done,  dug  and  made  fine.     In  borders,  regu- 


lated herbaceous  plants  ;  planted  Heartsease,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
&c. ;  examined  Hollyhocks  and  Phloxes,  firming  the  earth  about 
them,  and  placing  round  them  some  burnt  rubbish  to  keep 
slugs,  &c.,  at  a  distance.  Eanunculuses,  Anemones,  &c.,  should 
be  well  firmed  round  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  protected 
from  deluges  of  rain  and  sharp  frosts  if  they  come ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  To  have  fine  strong 
flowers  of  Eanunculuses,  a  good  plan,  after  firming  the  soil 
round  the  plants  and  the  ground  all  over,  is  just  to  stir  it  half 
an  inch  deep  or  so,  and  then  cover  the  ground  with  half  an  inch 
of  fine  riddled  old  cowdung,  which  will  keep  t!ie  tubers  moist 
and  permit  of  nourishing  waterings  when  rains  come  or  the 
watering-pot  is  used.  Most  of  the  hardy  annuals  may  now  be 
sowed.  In  cold  soil  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer  Mignonette  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  if  wanted  early  out  of  doors, 
a  lot  may  be  sown  in  pots  to  be  transplanted,  placing  these  pots 
under  protection.  All  the  half-hardy  annuals  used  lor  bedding 
should  aho  now  ha  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  ;  or  the  bed  may  be 
as  much  as  18  inches  deep,  with  3  inches  of  old  dung  on  the 
top,  and  as  rr.uch  of  fine  soil  to  sow  in  if  you  do  not  have 
glass  to  cover  wiih.  Stout  calico  is  a  capital  covering  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  it  is  dear  this  season.  We  had  a  piece  not  stout 
the  other  day,  about  l';  yard  wide  and  lOir/.  the  yard  run,  which 
not  so  long  ago  might  have  been  had  for  5rf.  or  Gd.  per  yard 
run.  We  trust  that  calico  will  yet  be  more  reasonable,  and  that 
more  for  the  sake  of  our  Lancashire  friends  th.nn  even  gardening 
purposes,  though  for  the  latter  it  is  very  useful  for  makeshilt 
workings  at  this  season,  as  nothing  can  equal  unbleached  coarse 
calico  for  hordeiiing-olT  bedding  plants.  Another  substitute 
will,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  when  thoroughly  demanded.  Frigi 
domo,  2  yards  wide  and  1*.  Gd.  per  yard  run,  is  a  good  pro- 
tection ;  but  it  is  too  thick  and  dingy  for  hardening-off  bedding 
plants.  Many  half-hardy  plants  will  lift  in  patches  from  such 
a  bed  as  the  above,  hardly  feel  the  moving,  and  do  much  better 
than  those  sown  in  pots  and  coddled  in  houses. 

We  must  stop,  and  wish  we  conld  stop  or  find  more  room  for 
cuitings  of  bedding  Geraniums — among  others,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
which  seems  to  strike  very  fast ;  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  ic, 
which  must  be  done  now  wholesale.  Have  filled  all  our  earth 
pits  with  bedding  plants,  and  have  nearly  filled  the  old  cabbage 
ground  with  wide  Celery-trenches  (5  feet),  and  these,  too,  are 
being  filled  with  Geraniums  planted  out  of  boxes  or  turned  out 
otOU-sized  pots,  that  the  pots  may  be  washed  and  filled  agaia 
with  smaller  things,  so  as  to  give  them  a  better  chance.  Plant- 
ing-out at  once  is  the  best  fir  all  things  that  make  bunches  of 
fibrous  roots.  Such  plants  as  Verbenas  we  plant  separately  early  ; 
but  after  this  season  those  struck  in  half-circle  drain-tiles  are 
turned  out  of  the  tiles,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  just  in  lumps  as 
they  are.  By  this  means  no' check  is  given,  and  when  taken  up 
to  plant  they  separate  easily,  as  the  fresh  roots  do  not  get  too 
far  away.  This  is  also  a  good  plan  with  the  Variegated  Alyssum 
if  the  young  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  pots.  If  you  turn  out 
little  plants  into  a  temporary  bed  as  a  Celery-trench,  they  will 
rise  badly,  because  the  roots  may  wander  too  far  ;  but  when 
pots  of  cuttings,  or  tiles  of  cuttings,  are  turned  out,  and  planted 
in  a  piece  as  stated  above,  the  new  roots  do  not  wander  so  far 
from  home,  the  plants  grow  freely,  and  when  raised  up  with  a 
fork  in  a  piece  they  will  plant-out  nicely,  and  scarcely  show  a 
flag  of  distress.  If  we  can  spare  a  frame  or  two  we  will  make- 
up a  slight  hotbed  for  Verbena-cuttings,  cover  with  3  inches  of 
rotten  dung,  2  inches  of  rough  riddlings  of  soil,  and  2  of  finer 
on  the  top,  with  half  an  inch  of  drift  sand  over  all,  plant  the 
cuttings  about  2  inches  apart,  and  in  May  these  would  rise  with 
nice  balls  of  rough  soil  and  dung  adhering  to  them.  Such 
methods  might  not  do  in  a  commercial  establishment ;  but 
something  of  this  kind  must  be  done  when  the  most  is  to  be 
made  of  limited  means. — E.  F. 


EnnATUM.- 
"words  "pit ' 
"  pots." 


-At  p.  2-16,  second  column,  19th  and  20th  line  from  top,  the 
and  "pits*'  in  the  respective  lines  should  be  "pot"  and 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Azaleas  Dyixg  after  Floweiung  (J.  Mry.).  —  As  n  precaution,  it 
would  be  well  to  be  certiin  that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  soaked  to  the 
centre  of  the  balls,  either  by  placing  the  pots  for  half  an  hour  in  a  tub  of 
water,  or  making  a  number  o(  small  holes  a  good  depth  into  the  soil  with 
a  atout  pointed  wire,  and  then  watering.  The  plants  should  also  be  kept 
cool  for  a  week  or  two  after  flowering,  and  be  syringed  overhead. 

Drawing  FLOWEtt-BKDs  ( jr.  ff^^.).— There  i.s  no  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  hope  to  begin  publishing  a  series  of  conimunicatioos  upon 
geometrical  drawings,  &c.,  next  week. 
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ArrLE-TRiK  Shoots  Diseased  (P.  ./■.).— The  roots  have  descended  pro- 
bably into  an  unftenijl  Bubsoit  ;  aii'l  this,  combined  with  the  deficient 
warmth  of  last  summer,  has  caused  the  outoreak  of  canker  and  ibe  shrivel- 
linjf  in  the  shoots.  If  the  subeod  is  heavy  or  wet  it  should  bo  thoroughly 
<lruined  ;  but  whatever  the  subso'l  may  be,  we  recommend  a  trench  2  feet 
deep  to  be  dug  on  one  side  of  each  tree,  and  then  the  earth  picked  away  from 
beneath  it,  so  that  all  deHcendlnj;  roots  may  be  cut  through.  Then  return 
the  earth,  and  keep  the  surface  slightly  manured  and  mulched  in  summer 
to  induce  the  roots  to  grow  nearer  the  upper  stratum  of  soil.  Do  not  let 
this  be  dufj,  for  such  diijgins  compels  the  production  of  roots  lower  down. 

Prizf-takino  GinnKSERs  (.4  Vow^j  Shoic man). —^ ever  mind  wh:it 
**T.  R."  or  any  ony  eUc  says  a'lnut  giirdeners  exhibiting,  but  go  on. 
Everybody  w  ritmg  in  favour  ot  his  hubby  is  liable  to  u^o  strong  expressions 
without  intending  to  offend. 

Stalks  and  Feuit  of  Gref,:?  Gaoe?  Ta^aHiNo  Tkllow  (Amateur).— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  have  descended  into  a  soil  that  is  ungenial. 
Serve  them  as  we  have  recomraenled  another  correspondent  to  serve  his 
Apple  trees,  but  do  not  do  so  until  the  autumn.  At  present  the  best  treat- 
ment will  be  to  remove  the  soil  until  you  come  down  to  the  roots  nearest 
the  surface,  and  cover  these  with  some  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  nnd 
water  with  tepid  water.  Cover  the  roots  thus  a  distance  of  3  feet  Irom  the 
stem  all  round.    The  absence  of  bees  will  not  injure  the  crop. 

Buds  of  Apple  Treks  Dbformkd  [Mi^s.  H^).— The  information  you  now 
send  fully  accounts  for  the  diseased  and  decrepid  state  of  the  trees.  "  Sub- 
soil yellowi-h  grjvel ;  ground  his  been  cropped  close  up  to  the  very  trunks 
of  the  trees."  The  surface  roots  have  consequeutty  been  destroyed,  the 
trees  compelled  to  root  down  into  the  {gravel  The  remedy  is  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  recommended  to-diy  to  another  coriespoiident  whose 
Apple  tress  aio  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Yuu  have  justly 
abolished  the  cropping,  and  you  must  now  cut  away  the  descended  roots 
and  encourage  surface  roots.  The  deformed  shoots  we  should  prune  away 
bv  degrees. 

FLOWF:R-oAnDK>*  PLAN  {Sfirah).~lf  Tom,  Jack,  or  Harry  had  sent  us 
such  a  p^an,  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  engiave  it.  just  to  show  what 
an  amount  of  labour  and  worry  some  people  would  take  to  make  a  lot  of  all 
sorts  of  figures  in  a  flower  garden,  some  of  them  hideous  enough,  and 
having  no  possible  connection  or  balancing  with  each  other.  There  is 
scarcely  a  figure  in  the  two  large  groups  but  might  be  surpassed  by  another 
still  more  ugly,  and  that  without  disarranging  in  the  least  ihe  general  eflect 
asa  whole.  As  it  is  "Sarah"  who  asks  our  advice,  why  we  can  only 
remind  her  that  di.-^jointed  variety  is  fatal  to  beauty,  and  that  the  plantmg 
intended  will  be  far  superior  to  the  forms  of  the  clumps,  and  the  ettect  uiil 
be  far  better  than  the  colouring  with  which  she  has  kindly  given  us  an  idea 
of  what  the  appearance  will  be.  We  would  recommend  her  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  planting  this  year,  with  tuch  Utile  modifications  as  may  be 
suggested  ;  and  next  year,  after  reading  all  the  notes  on  tiower  gardens, 
cut  up  her  large  flower  garden  into  several  distinct  groups,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  whole  mure  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  distinct  features.  At  present 
there  are  two  groups,  one  on  e^ch  side  of  a  walk  to  the  greenhouse,  which, 
with  tbecxception  of  Ihe  centres,  seem  to  have  little  similarity  or  babmcing 
with  each  other,  and  yet  our  corie.-pondent  *' Sarah"  h,is  fair  ideas  ot 
grouping  and  balancing.  Thus  on  the  left-hand  side  there  is  a  centre  of  a 
large  figure  that  might  be  considered  a  star  with  large  rounded  points,  and 
that  is  to  be  filled  with  mixed  Verbenas,  which  scarcely  any  planting  can 
make  look  ill.  Then  round  that  there  are  three  circles  and  tbree  large 
oblong  beds  alternately,  the  circles  being  tilled  with  Aurea  floribunda  Calceo- 
laria, which  also  will,  m  doubt,  look  well.  The  three  oblongs,  all  varying  in 
form,  but  r.ear  enough  to  ovals  with  blunt  rounded  ends  to  suit  our  purpose, 
are  thus  planted  :-The  side  next  the  Verbenas  blue  Lobelui,  the  centre 
Christine  Geranium,  the  other  «ide  Lady  Plymouth,  while  varieyated-leaved 
Geranium.  The  colours  of  the  bed  put  down  are  blue  on  one  side,  pink  in 
the  middle,  and  while  on  the  other  side  A  good  friend  told  us  the  other 
day  that  really  we  must  put  a  bridle  on  our  lancy— the  illustration  of  the 
pony  chai!=e  in  the  sketch  of  Straffan  was  really  outrageous.  Well,  let  hiui 
and  "  Sarah  "  settle  it  betwetn  them.  There,  as  anybody  may  see,  u  the 
pink  body  ot  the  pony  chaise  with  one  wheel  charmingly  blue  and  the  other 
wheel  as  delicately  white.  With  this  exception  the  balancing  system  is 
pretty  well  maintained,  10  and  12,  9  and  13  doing  well  as  counterparts, 
Ihough,  from  the  large  size  of  these  and  the  remaining  beds,  they  would 
hare  done  well  for  broad  edgings.  We  also  think  14  should  balance  with  8. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  walk  the  centre  and  the  sis  beds  round  it  are  the 
same  as  on  the  left  side ;  but  here  baUncing  ends  and  the  beds  opposite 
each  other  on  the  two  sides  of  the  walk  come  in  as  contrast  rather  than 
in  uniformity,  as  Trentham  Rose  and  Uellotrope,  Mangle-iii  Geranium  and 
Purple  King  Verbena,  &c.  We  find  no  fault  with  this;  it  is  just  the 
question  of  the  pnir  of  horses— matched  or  dissimilar?  We  do  nut  know 
the  size  of  the  beds,  but  we  judge  they  must  be  rather  large,  and  therefore 
such  as  would  be  improved  by  edgings,  and  pretty  broad  ones.  On  the 
whole,  ihoogh  convinced  that  •'  Sarah's  "  labours  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  her  beds,  we  have  no  doubt  the  effect  of  her 
planting  will  be  far  superior  to  the  colouring  on  puper. 

Seedling  Cineraria  f^.  ^.).— Showy,  but  nothing  more,  so  far  as  we 
can  deteruiine  from  two  withering  pips.  The  tniss  and  habit  of  the  plant 
have  to  be  considered. 

Dendrobii'm  NOBiLB  {A  Subscribc r) .~Too  much  dryness  at  the  roots 
and  a  moi-t  warm  atmosphere  are  apt  to  make  this  Dendrobe  break,  as  you 
describe,  **  freely  along  the  bulb?,  but  not  (rem  the  bottom."  If  you  dislike 
the  appearant^e,  you  had  better  take  the  pieces  off  and  form  with  each  a 
fresh  plant.    For  Mignonttte  Trees,  see  article  in  another  page. 

Burnt  Earth  for  Vine-borders  (Q.  Q.).— The  rougher  part  of  the 
burnt  earth  would  answer  well  for  the  Vine-border.  A  few  bones  in 
addition  would  be  advisable,  as  the  burnt  earth  will  act  chiefly  in  a 
mechanical  manner  for  keeping  the  soil  opeiL 

Plants  between  Row?  of  Glaoioli  (Iff em). — Why  should  you  have 
plants  between  rows  of  Gladioli  at  all .'  The  Orach  will  answer  as  well  as 
any  other,  and  by  pruning  and  nipping  you  may  have  it  just  any  height 
you  please,  from  6  inches  to  G  feet. 

Got.den  Chain  Geranidm  [Idem). — The  yellow  edge  of  Golden  Chain 
varies  much  according  to  exposure  and  growth.  It  is  generally  nearer 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but  frequently  there 
is  less  green  than  yellow.  There  is  no  accounting  lor  such  things.  With 
us  Brilliant  Geranium  flowers  nicely ;  but  we  never  have  so  much  white 
at  the  edges  as  many  of  our  neighbours. 


Camellia  bxihia  (A  Subscriber).— X  double-centred  Camellia  flower  fs 
not  of  usual  occurrence,  but  we  ha^e  seen  two  or  three  similar  instances. 
They  occurred,  as  yours  seems  to  have  occurred,  on  a  robust  well-grown 
plant. 


Flowkroardrn  Plan  {Diffidrnrr).- 
plan  nest  week,  with  a  few  notes. 


-We  will  publish  a  drawing  of  your 


Vines  the  Skason  after  Plantiso  (J.  C,  JTa^/aj;).— If  not  experienced 
you  would  have  acted  wisely  to  have  let  your  Vines  break  naturally, 
merely  keeping  frost  from  them,  giving  them  a  lift  with  a  little  fire  heat  in 
dull  cold  weather  in  summer,  and  lipening  the  wood  early  by  a  little  dry 
heat  in  autumn.  We  know  of  no  fruit  tree  so  suitable  for  training  under 
the  ridge  of  a  cool  greenhouse  as  a  Vine.  If  you  fancied  such  a  fruit, 
however,  the  Passiflora  edulis  would  do  very  well,  and  would  fruit  in  the 
second  or  third  year.  The  fruit  is  purplish-coloured,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg.  Some  people  are  very  fond  ot  tho  fruit,  as  it  is  very  peculiar 
in  flavour  and  luscious.  We  think  Henfrey's  "Rudiments  of  Botany" 
would  suit  you  to  commence  studying. 

Vines  from  Eyf-^  and  from  Lavfus  {Jf.  31.). — We  know  of  no  supe- 
riority possessed  by  Vines  raised  from  eyes  in  comparison  with  those 
raised  from  layers.  They  are  usually  raised  from  eyes  or  from  cuttings, 
because  more  can  be  so  raised  from  the  shoots  pruned  off,  and  because  h  ia 
not  often  that  layerlu^^  is  convenient, 

PoBTABLE  Manures  {J.  Picnrd). —  As  a  general  manure  guano  will  suit 
you.  Rake  your  mossy  lawn,  and  give  it  a  dressing  with  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes  and  a  little  cubic  petre.  For  a  kitchen  garden  you  will  require  more 
than  one  package,  and  had  better  send  a  post-office  order.  A  manual  will 
shortly  be  published  at  cur  office,  entitled  '*  Manures  for  the  Many,"  which 
will  give  instructions  for  their  application. 

TnoP-EOLDst  Seedlings  (T.  T.,  Yorkshire).— Boi\\  are  too  ragged  to  be 
of  much  use  while  there  are  so  many  good  forms  of  the  Lobbianum  breed. 
No.  I  is  pretty,  and  from  your  description  of  its  habit  may  look  very  well 
in  a  bed  ;  but  of  that,  of  course,  we  cannot  judge. 

ToM  Thumb  Geranium  Leaves  turning  White  (--1.  R.). — We  fear  your 
plants  receive  too  much  water,  or  are  in  the  shade  too  niuch.  Many  of  the 
Tom  Thumb  breed  of  Scarlet  Geranium  become  blanched-looking  in  the 
foliage  in  winter,  but  recover  as  the  s-.tring  advances,  and  we  hope  yours 
will  do  so  also.  Keep  your  plants  more  dry,  and  if  they  have  been  in  the 
shade  remove  them  gradually  to  the  light ;  and  if  you  keep  the  place  a  little 
warmer  it  would  be  better.  We  fully  expect  shade  and  moisture  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil,  and  that  a  contrary  course  will  remove  it. 

Twenty  Hardy  Annuals  {A  Subscribe/-) .—The  following  will  succeed 
well  in  mo'^t  places  if  sown  on  an  open  border: — Clarkia  pulchella,  Erysi- 
mum Peroffskianum,  Iberis  grandiflora,  some  Larkspurs,  Leptosiphon 
densiflorum,  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Viscaria  oculata,  Sjponarla  calabrica, 
Calliopsis  (may  be  late),  Collin=ii  bicolor  (good  and  hardyj,  Nemophila 
insignis.  Convolvulus  minor.  Stocks  of  Ten-week  breed.  Mangolds  of  the 
orange  or  old  EoRlisb  class,  purple  Jacobcea,  some  Lupinu'^es,  and  Q^nothcrjs 
or  Godetias  ;  and  if  the  soil  and  season  be  favourable  Asters  and  Chrvf^an- 
ihemums  do  pretty  well  sown  in  the  open  border.  To  these  we  may  add 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  and  Nasturtium,  all  useful  annuals  in  their  way. 

Names  of  Plants  [Querctis].—!^  Rharanus  alatornus ;  2,  Amelanchier 
botryapium;  3,  Kubcus  aculeatus;  4.  some  Cypress,  not  to  be  recognised 
from  a  scrap.  (An  Old  Lover  of  Flowers).— Xonx  "Australian  i-ilac" 
is  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  formerly  Kennedya,  and  in  an  early  volume 
of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  *'  is  drawn  and  named  Glycine  bimaculata. 
(^  5((6Arr(6fr).— The  flowers  of  Rhododendron  Maddeni  are  white.  The 
leaves  you  enclosed  look  like  those  of  R.  arboreum.  C^.  A'.  C.).— Habro- 
thamnus  elegans.  {E.U.  Tf'.).— 1,  Pilea  .serpyllifolia  ;  2,  Onoclea  sensibilia, 
a  hardy,  not  a  stove  Fern  ;  3,  Woodwardia,  or  Doodia  media. 

POTCTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
THE   POULTKT  CLUB. 

To  make  a  good  donkey  race  every  competitor  should  ride 
his  neighbour's  donkey;  and  if  the  proposed  rules  for  judging 
are  carried  out,  we  would  suggest  that  every  man's  pen  shall  be 
judged  by  one  of  his  opponent?.  Eye  is  no  longer  required; 
gift  is  all  moonshine  ;  practice  is  nothing.  Xliere  are  the  rules, 
and  a  first-prize  pen  must  possess  the  qualiOcations  that  are 
put  down.  Ho.  6  condemns  No.  5  in  Ilamburghs  because  the 
tail  is  not  pencilled,  and  No.  5  condemns  6  because  the  hackle 
is  spotted.  No.  3  condemns  4  because  there  is  a  loose  comb, 
and  No.  4  condemns  3  because  the  pike  is  down  -instead  of  up. 
This  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem.  Rules  are  to  do  away 
with  discretionary  power  and  awards,  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  complaint,  and  to  inaugurate  the  golden  age  by 
informing  exhibitors  what  they  must  breed,  and  by  what  rules 
they  will  be  judged. 

There  will  be  something  quite  touching  in  the  resignation 
wilh  which  a  whole  class  of  exhibitors  will  submit  to  be  told 
that  none  of  their  pens  are  perfect  or  come  up  to  the  standard 
as  settled  by  the  Club.  It  may  be  that  one  ill-conditioned 
person  will  ask  to  have  the  money  returned,  as  no  prizes  are 
awarded  ;  but,  of  course,  an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings  will 
cause  him  to  admit  the  injustice  of  his  conduct.  How  beautiful 
the  spectacle  will  be  of '  a  score  of  diequaliGed  exhibitors  all 
perfectly  satisfied,  studying  the  points,  admitting  their  short- 
comings, and  wondering  at  the  folly  that  permitted  them  in 
past  times  to  take  prizes  they  did  not  deserve ! 

What  a  good  example  will  be  set  by  the  President,  Secretaries, 
and  Council  if  they  give  the  cups  they  have  gained  to  decorate 
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the  club-room,  and  to  show  their  Bincerity.  Judges  aad  exhi- 
bitors will  be  all  agreed  ;  the  Utter  will  not  wait  to  have  faults 
pointed  out — they  will  proclaim  them.  When  things  are  pro- 
perly understood,  and  the  rules  are  properly  digested,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find  exhibitors  who  will  judge  their  own  classes. 
Fancy,  at  a  small  exhibition,  one  of  those  little  Poland  or  White 
Cochin  classes  where  there  are  three  competitors.  The  three 
walk  gently  up  to  the  class,  together  they  examine  each  other's 
pens,  there  is  a  short  reference  to  the  book  ;  conviction  steals 
over  them,  and  the  senior  shakes  his  head,  while  he  says, 
"  Brothers,  brothers,  we  are  all  wrong."  The  advantage  will  be 
unmense;  no  erratic  judgments;  no  possibility  of  crotchetty  arbi- 
trators ;  no  generalities  to  shield  ignorant  or  knavish  awards ; 
all  fair  sailing  according  to  the  book.  Then,  after  a  time,  know- 
ledge will  be  diifused ;  since  all  that  is  necessary  can  be  learned 
from  a  book,  all  will  be  alike  well  informed,  and  the  exhibitor 
with  the  Judge  will  stand  in  the  position  of  the  'coon  with  the 
Curnel.  "  Don't  shoot,  Curnel,  I  will  come  down."  You  need 
not  judge,  I  will  give  in.     I  see  I  am  beaten. — Ckito. 


BATH    AND    WEST    OF   ENGLAND    POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

YoTTE  correspondent  "J.,"  in  his  remarks  upon  the  above 
Societj's  regulations  as  to  poultry,  forgets  the  fact  that  the 
poultry  department  is  but  one  of  many,  and  that  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society  a  necessity  exists  (under  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Council  to  open  five  days  to  the  public),  for  an 
earlier  arrival  of  the  birds  than  when  the  Show  extended  only 
over  three  days. 

I  quite  agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  desirable  to  shorten  the 
period  of  confinement  as  much  as  possible.  With  this  view  I 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Council  to  admit  specimens 
as  late  as  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  of  June,  instead  of  Friday 
morning.  To  accomplish  this  we  shall  adopt  the  system  of 
open  judging  on  Monday,  as  will  be  the  ease  in  all  the  other 
departments.  Exhibitors  who  like  to  see  their  own  birds  judged 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  duties  as  discharged 
by  our  Judges.  I  trust,  as  the  system  has  succeeded  so  well  at 
Battersea  Park  and  Hereford,  it  may  also  in  poultry  at  Exeter. 
At  all  events  owners  will  see  that  their  birds  are  not  passed  over, 
and  that  judges  do  take  trouble  to  inspect  and  decide  to  the  btst 
of  their  ability. 

As  to  the  complaint  of  another  correspondent,  that  many 
classes  are  omitted,  I  can  only  remark  that  we  have,  after  ten 
years'  experience,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  give 
good  prizes  to  ail  the  leading  classes  rather  than  to  di\ide  into 
more  numerous  and  give  small  rewards  to  all.  Large  as  £160 
teem  to  our  Council — and  it  is  the  largest  sum  given  by  any 
agricultural  society  in  either  England  or  Scotland — when  divided 
into  smaller  sums  for  the  various  classes,  it  is  truly  not  suiEcient 
to  bring  all  to  our  yard.  The  Stewards,  therefore,  determined, 
whether  wisely  or  not  the  general  public  must  judge,  to  leave 
what  I  may  call  the  more  exceptional  classes,  most  deserving  of 
all  support  and  honour,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham 
Shows,  that  have  larger  funds  to  deal  with ;  and  to  stimulate 
exhibitors  to  send  us  as  good  an  exhibition  as  possible  of  classes 
more  generally  kept  throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  have  striven  in  vain  for  some  years  past  to  iuduce  exhibi- 
tors to  send  many  of  the  classes  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent. I  thank  him  still  most  heartily  for  his  remarks,  and  have 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  done  what  I  could  to  promote  an  in- 
terest in  poultry  exhibitions.  If  he  could  have  sat  M  the  Council 
Board  with  me  for  the  last  ten  years,  he  would  have  felt  that  it 
is  a  task  of  no  common  labour  to  induce  an  agricultural  body  to 
give  the  support  which  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society 
has  to  the  poultry  department.  When  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  abandoned  their  exhibitions,  their  evil  example  might 
have  been  followed  ;  but  such,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  not  been 
the  case— upwards  of  £1500  has  been  distributed  during  the 
past  ten  years.— S.  Pitman,  one  of  the  Stewardt  of  the  Foultri/ 
Department, 

MALAY  FOWLS. 

When  your  correspondent  the  Dotter  at  Devizes  first  made 
his  remark,  "  Some  Malays  were  there  conspicuous  by  their 
Mlioess,"  I  must  confess  to  a  most  overwhelming  warlike  feeling 
of  opposition  to  one  who  could  thus  designate  my  favourite 


bi-eed  of  fowls  j  but  a  little  patience,  and  here  comes  the  good  in 
place  of  Hie  imaginary  evil.  Up  springs  friend  Fox,  and  starts 
a  fine  cou  -e  of  inquiry  and  reply,  and  consequent  information ; 
so  that  our  hitherto-almost-isolated  pets  are  really  now  making 
a  grand  show  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Poultry  Chronicle,"  and 
assuming  their  true  position — viz.,  important  members  of  the 
aristocracy  of  poultry. 

In  reply  to  the  spirited  letter  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  you  give  us 
"your  notion  of  what  a  Malay  should  be  ;"  and  I  feel  bound  to 
say  that  it  is  the  best  description  I  have  ever  known  given— at 
any  rate,  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  my  own  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  dub  it  Al, 

Friend  Fox  says  that  when  doctors  differ  patients  suffer ;  but 
differ  they  will  for  all  that,  and  Mr.  Ballance  is  not  the  only  one 
who  differs  on  this  subject.  In  1860  a  PoiUtry  Diary  was  pub- 
lished, to  which  was  appended,  "The  proposed  basis  for  unifor- 
mity of  judgment  at  exhibitions  of  poultry,  submitted  by  the 
Amateur  Poultry  Society  of  Dublin,"  and  amongst  the  rest  was 
the  Malay  described  thus:— Head,  leak  horn  colour;  eyes, 
orange  red,  sunken  beneath  a  projecting  brow  (we  like  pearled 
eyes) ;  comb,  low  and  indented  ;  wattles,  very  small,  more  pro- 
perly folds  of  the  skin  of  the  throat  than  wattles  ;  ear-lobe,  rudi- 
mentary ;  face,  brilliant  crimson ;  neck,  orange  red ;  bcicJc, 
maroon  ;  n'tng,  shoulder  maroon,  »teel-bli:°  bar  across ;  Jlighlr 
feathers,  bay  ;  breast,  black  with  irregular  b^y  markings ;  tail, 
scanty,  droiping;  legs,  ohve  brown. 

By  comparing  this  with  "your  notion"  and  Mr.  Ballance's 
letter,  we  find  that  our  Hibernian  friends  differ  with  us  oa  various 
points,  and  -re  not  set  on  yellow  legs.  Some  of  the  best  birds 
I  ever  had  w  saw  had  pale  olive  or  willow  legs.  My  present 
stock  have  lellows.  I  should  not  mind  if  they  were  olive.  I 
certainly  sh.)  .Id  prefer  pale  olive  or  willow  to  white. 

I  cannot  a^ree  that  legs  of  any  other  colovtt  than  yellow  could 
not  be  shown  ii  a  Malay  class.  I  have  seen  pale  willows  take  a 
Birmingham  first  prize. 

I  also  feel  assured  that  a  true  Malay,  howerer  fine  in  feather, 
ought  to  have  the  "red  jacket"  bare  and  exposed  fore  and  aft, 
as  mentioned  in  your  "  notion,"  and  I  really  think  that  of  late 
years  more  than  one  exhibitor  has  tried  to  breed  for  more 
feather  than  the  Malay  fowl  should  have,  because  other  persons 
who  have  not  perfectly  understood  the  breed  have  looked  upon 
this  real  nnil  essential  property  in  a  wrong  light,  and  have  given 
eneourager;  eat  to  the  more  full-feathered  siejimens. 

Mr.  Ballance  fears  that  some  judges  have  lost  sight  of  "perfec- 
tion of  plumage,  and  have  awarded  prizes  to  birds  of  good  blood 
though  wretched  in  feather."  I  say  with  Mr.  Fox,  "  I  never 
did  and  I  never  wish  to  dispute  the  decisions  of  Judges  ;  "  but  I 
really  do  venture  to  think  that  when  mistakes  have  been  made, 
it  has  more  often  been  in  favour  of  the  over-feathered  sort  than 
their  more  scanty  and  close-cut  brethren  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  there  are  but  few  judges  of  Malays  in  England.  £ 

I  cannot  exactly  understand  your  correspondent  the  Dotter  at  I 
Devizes.  First  he  says  they  were  conspicuous  for  their  uglinesss  j 
eecondir,  he  admired  Mr.  Fox's  as  much  as  any  ;  thirdly,  some 
young  birds  provoked  him  because  they  had  not  the  brighter 
coloursof  adults ;  and  fourthly, Mr. Fox's  birJswere  too  handsome. 
But,  never  mind,  he  winds  up  with  a  warm  eulogium  on  the 
characttristic  of  the  Malay,  "especially  the featherless  strains;" 
and  glowingly  describes  his  peculiar  defiant  air,  and  how  cool 
the  bold  fellow  takes  any  endeavours  to  intinaidate  or  ruffle  him, 
a  compliment  none  the  less  sweet  because  well  merited.  For 
this  1,  as  the  friend  of  Malay.a,  sincerely  thank  him,  and  beg  to 
assure  him  that  all  the  overwhelming  warlike  feelings  are  "  aban- 
doned, buried  in  oblivion,"  &c. — John  Eumset. 

PS. — When  the  Poultry  Club  have  a  wish  for  subscribers,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  they  will  advertise  where  circulars,  &c.,  are  to 
be  obtained. 


TOMTIT  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

Of  the  Tit  tribe  there  are  seven  species  natives  of  these  island*, 
which  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  :— 

First,  ilie  'Treat  Tit  or  Tomtit,  known  hI-.o  by  the  name*  of 
Ox-eye,  Joe  Ben,  Chinker  Clunker,  and  Billy  Biter.  He  has  a 
very  dark  bluish-black  head,  whitish  cheeks,  yellowish  breast  with 
a  black  stripe  running  down  the  throat,  and  the  upper  part»  of 
the  body  are  bluish-grey. 

The  second  is  the  little  Blue  Tit,  known  also  by  the  appel- 
lations of  Billy  Blue,  Blue  Cap,  Titmouse,  or  Nun.  Thii. 
•pecies  is  much  smaller  than  the  before-mentioned  :  it  is  devoid 
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of  tho  black  on  the  head  and  throat,  but  has  some  fine  azure 
blue  on  the  head,  the  general  plumage  being  of  a  dingy  blue 
colour. 

Third,  the  Colctit.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  but  is  not  nearly  so  blue  in  plumage,  being  more  of  a 
brownish-grey.  The  head  is  block.  There  is  some  white  about 
the  cheeks,  and  a  whitish  mark  diTidea  the  black  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  by  which  it  may  be  readily  dietinguislicd  from, 

Fourth,  the  Mar  ,h  Tit.  This  bird  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  first  and  the  others ;  it  is  slighter  made.  The  head  is  all 
blaok,  the  genera!  colour  being  brownish-grey,  so  that  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Black  Cap  Warbler  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  likeness  may  have  caused  this  bu'd  to 
be  blamed  for  the  other's  fruit-eating. 

The  firth  is  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  sometimes  also  called 
Bottle  Tit,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  nest  which  it  builds. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  our  Tits,  pied  black  and  white,  with  a  very 
long  tail  in  proportion  to  its  size.  They  are  very  active  little 
birds,  and  usually  live  in  small  communities  through  the  winter, 
the  few  that  survive  i>ainng-off  in  spring. 

The  two  remaining  species  of  Tits — namely,  the  Bearded  Tit 
and  the  Crested  Tit — are  very  local  birds,  nor  do  I  think  they 
are  snffloiently  common  to  require  the  gardener's  notice;  and, 
as  I  have  not  seen  them  alive,  I  can  give  no  account  of  their 
habits. 

Of  the  five  species  previously  enumerated,  their  habits  are  so 
much  alike  that  one  description  will  serve  for  aU. 

I  am  well  aware  that  with  many  fruit-giowers  and  gardeners 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  whole  fraternity  of  Tits; 
and  I  must  therefore  be  somewhat  particular  in  describing  their 
habits.  Let  us  suppose  a  pair  to  have  eked  out  the  scanty  fare 
of  the  cold  winter  months,  when  they  had  to  subsist  principally 
on  the  insects  which  they  could  pick  out  from  their  retreats, 
among  the  moss,  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in  the 
chinks  and  holes  iu  walls  and  such-like  places,  by  picking  up  a 
few  stray  crumbs  or  bits  of  fat,  overhauling  the  horse-droppings 
on  the  road,  or  even  by  a  sly  visit  to  the  butcher's  premises,  in 
order  to  picli  a  little  suet.  Having  thus  escaped  starvation  the 
pair  betake  themselves  to  an  orchard,  and  here  they  sA  diligently 
to  work  to  pick  oG'  the  eggs  of  moths  that  have  been  laid  in 
rings  round  the  twigs,  ar.d  which  are  ready  to  hatch  ss  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  forward  enough  to  provide  the  young  catei-]iillar8  with 
subiistence.  There  is  also  a  weevil  that  lays  its  eggs  at  the  base 
of  the  buds  or  among  the  scales,  and  the  Tits  are  busily  engaged 
hunting  the  young  larva  as  soon  as  it  commences  eating  the 
bud ;  it  is  now  tl.at  the  ire  of  the  gardener  is  first  raised 
against  the  industrious  Tits  for  pecking  the  buds,  though  their 
doing  80  is  only  to  feed  on  the  destroyers  that  have  been  overlooked 
by  man,  but  not  loat  sight  of  by  the  birds,  and  which  if  not 
killed  at  this  time  would  do  irretrievable  injury  to  that  crop  of 
fri.it,  besides  becoming  the  progenitors  of  devastating  thousands 
in  years  to  come. 

The  buds  in  spring  being  fairly  opened,  the  yet  tender  green 
leaves  are  preyed  on  by  all  those  caterpillars  hatched  from  the 
eggs  overlooked  by  the  Tits,  and  these  now  form  their  chief 
food  ;  of  which  also  the  Sperrow,  Chaffinch,  and  several  other 
birds  partake  laigely,  particularly  during  the  time  they  are  rear- 
ing their  young  ones.  As  summer  advances  the  old  ones,  fol- 
lowed by  their  merry  troop  of  young,  fly  from  tree  to  tree 
picking-out  all  they  can  find  that  have  now  spun  their  cocoons 
or  laid  themselves  up  for  the  chrysalis  state ;  they  search,  too, 
for  those  caterpillars  that  wind  themselves  up  in  the  leaves, 
8:nall  beetles,  weevils,  earwigs,  and  other  insecls,  either  in  the 
egg,  grub,  pupa,  or  perfect  state.  Whenever  they  can  find  them 
they  eat  them  up,  and  thus  prevent  their  doing  any  further 
injury,  giving  them  no  chance  of  bringing  forth  a  numerous 
progeny,  which  they  assuredly  would  do  if  left  unmolested. 
There  ie  scarcely  a  tree  but  has  some  insect  that  preys  on  its 
leaves,  fruit,  or  even  the  wood.  Is  it  a  weevil  that  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  young  nut  while  the  shell  is  soft  ?  Tomtit  is  there  to 
pick  out  the  egg,  to  catch  the  old  insect,  or,  when  the  nut  having 
grown,  the  maggot  grown  too  by  feeding  on  the  kernel,  and 
boring  for  himself  a  way  out  that  he  may  transform  in  the 
ground,  Tomtit  is  there  to  look  for  him  ;  but,  being  in  such 
rospicioui  proximity,  he  is  often  accused  of  doing  that  which  he 
has  tried  his  best  to  prevent.  There  are  other  insects  that 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  young  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  All 
fifuit-eaters  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  excavations  and 
borings  of  these  depredators,  and  Master  Thomas  Tit  is  very 
fond  of  (heir  plump  and  well-fed  carcases ;  yet,  when  he  attempts 


to  enlarge  the  hole  to  fetch  them  out,  and  thua  prevent  their 
ever  being  the  parents  of  another  generation,  the  hue-and-cry 
is  raised,  "  The  Tomtit  is  pecking  my  best  fruit !"  It  is  a  pity 
he  cannot  change  his  name,  for  at  present  he  has  such  a  bad  one 
that  few  will  believe  any  good  of  him,  and  all  manner  of  damage 
is  laid  to  his  charge,  of  which,  as  generally  happens,  if  properly 
looked  into  he  would  be  found  innocent. 

But  time  flies,  and  I  am  already  taking  too  much  space.  As  the 
nights  become  chilly  and  insects  are  less  plentiful,  he  will  come 
to  the  garden  for  Sunflower  and  Poppy  seeds,  and  during  the 
cold  of  winter  he  will  exhibit  his  predilection  for  insect  food  even 
under  difficulties,  by  tapping  at  the  entrance  of  the  bee- hives  and 
picking  up  the  bee  that  ventures  to  answer  his  summons.  But 
are  the  Tits  all  to  be  persecuted  for  doing  this  that  may  be  easily 
prevented  ?  A  little  piece  of  netting  stretched  in  front  of  the 
hives  will  keep  him  at  a  proper  distance ;  while  gathering  the 
seed  when  ripe  will  prevent  his  appropriating  them  to  his  own 
use.  As  to  his  bud-pecking  and  fruit-eating,  it  is  far  too  insig- 
nificant iu  comparison  to  the  immense  good  this  tribe  of  birda 
do,  could  it  be  but  viewed  in  its  true  light,  and  without  prejudice ; 
for,  if  these  bud  and  fruit-destroying  insects  were  not  killed  by 
the  birds,  how  much  fruit  might  we  expect  to  ripen  ?  I  fear  the 
quantity  is  now  much  less  than  it  might  be. — B.  P.  Beent. 


WHICH  OWL  DESTEOYS  GAME  P 

YotJB  correspondent's  excellent  remarks  upon  the  various 
insectivorous  "  Garden  Helps  "  in  last  week's  Journal,  contaia 
opinions  as  to  the  propensities  of  the  owl  which  I  think  will  be 
found  to  be  erroneous. 

He  considers  that  none  of  our  owls  are  destroyers  of  game. 
Now,  I  have  heard  of  the  debris  of  game  of  all  kinds — hares, 
partridges,  Ac,  being  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  haunts 
and  nests  of  at  least  one  of  our  owls.  I  am  not  naturalist 
enough  to  remember  which,  but  I  think  it  is  the  brown  owl. 

If  you  would  insert  this,  no  doubt  it  would  meet  the  eye  of 
many  a  correspondent  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  some  interest- 
ing information  on  the  subject. — W.  H.  BbadON. 


MEETING  OF  GERMAN  BEE-KEEPERS  AT 
POTSDAM. 

{Coniimied from  page  197.) 
The  next  subject  taken  into  consideration  was  : — 

III.  Of  what  practical   value  is  a  Arone-hi-eeding  queen  in 

spring  ?  j    ■         j       j 

Herr  Vogel,  by  whom  this  question  was  proposed,  introduced 
it  by  stating  that  a  drone-breedmg  queen  produced  early  in 
spring  drones  to  impregnate  any  young  queens  which  may  then 
exist,  keeps  the  bees  at  work,  and  when  added  to  an  artificial 
swarm,  the  bees  are  satisfied,  and  may  even  be  placed  beside 
normal  stocks  without  returning  to  their  old  hive,  and  her 
tiresence  encourages  them  to  defend  themselves  from  robbers. 

Herr  Weitzel  on  the  other  hand  declared  that  such  a  queen 
has  for  the  rational  bee-keeper  no  value  whatever  (cheers). 

Herr  Ilubler  advised,  amidst  general  cheering,  that  any  one 
who  had  a  drone-breeding  queen  should  take  her  between  his 
fingers  and  mercilessly  crush  her  head. 

IV.  Why  are  artifidal  swarms  to  he  preferred  to  natural 
swarms,  and  how  may  the  remaining  royal  cells  be  certainly  and 
safely  used  in  the  same  apiary  ?  ,.,    ^     .-e  ■  , 

Pfarrer  Dzierzon  said,  "This  question  presupposed  that  artificial 
swarms  are,  without  exception,  to  bo  preferred  to  natural  awarms. 
Tliio  however,  I  should  not  assert.  One  may  often  do  just  as 
well  with  natural  swarms.  Artificial  increase  by  meana  of 
driving  is  preferable  when  natural  swarms  do  not  issue  in  good 
time  especially  in  countries  with  an  early  pasture,  whit*,  how- 
ever, lasts  but  a  little  while;  for  natural  swarms,  perhaps, 
might  not  issue  tiU  about  the  end  of  the  honey-harvest,  and 
then  both  young  and  old  must  meet  the  winter  destitute  Of 
honey.  Where,  however,  the  bee-pasturage  lasts  as  late  as 
September— where  even  swarms  which  issued  in  August  mey 
still  become  good  stocks,  and  where  also,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  such  countries,  the  pasturage  lasts  a  long  time,  euffioient 
(perhaps  more  than  one  wishes)  swarms  issue  naturally-there 
would  driving  be  >uperfluous,  and  no  man  of  smiBe  will  en- 
deavour to  attain  by  artifice  what  nature  gives  vdtnntimly  in 
sufficient  quantity." 
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Pastor  Kleine  said,  "  I  do  not  claim  any  particular  advantage 
for  artificial  over  natural  swarms,  nor  will  I  allow  that  artificial 
Bwarms  are  in  any  respect  inferior  to  natural  ones.  All  depends 
upon  setting  to  work  in  a  sensible  manner — on  going  hand  in 
hand  with  nature  so  as  to  mate  artificial  equal  to  natural 
swarms,  and  even  to  secure  to  them  important  advantages.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  bee-keeping,  according  to  Dzierzon,  they 
have  obtained  a  degree  of  certainty  which  obviates  failure.  In 
respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
communicate  my  mode  of  procedure  which  enables  me  safely  to 
use  all  royal  cells  in  one  and  the  same  apiary.  About  eight  or 
ten  days  before  I  begin  to  make  artificial  swarms,  I  choose  one 
or  several  stocks  to  rear  young  queens.  According  to  the  number 
of  begun  and  disposable  queen-cells,  I  make  artificial  swarms, 
inserting  brood-combs  and  giving  to  every  swarm  a  sealed  royal 
cell,  so  that  it  may  come  into  possession  of  a  young  queen  with 
as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  However,  I  always  insert  the 
queen-cell  where  the  bees  naturally  make  their  chief  seat — thus,  at 
the  top  or  middle  of  a  brood-comb  in  order  that  the  nymph  may 
not  lack  the  warmth  necessary  for  hatching,  even  if  the  bees  should 
not  collect  themselves  about  it.  Thus  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  on»  of  the  inserted  royal  cells  fails  to  hatch.  But  in  order 
also  to  provide  against  this  contingency,  I  always  leave  in  the 
queen-rearing  stocks  a  few  superfluous  royal  cells,  especially 
those  which  have  been  made  on  the  surface  of  the  combs,  and 
the  cutting-out  of  which,  moreover,  would  damage  the  comb. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  young  queens  confined  in  them  may 
not  be  torn  out,  I  protect  the  sealed  cell  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  apparatus,  by  a  queen-cage,  which  by  its  simplicity  and 
practical  usefulness  distinguishes  itself  as  much  from  the  trap  of 
the  heath  bee-keepers,  as  from  the  Dzierzon  queen-cage  and  the 
various  imitations  of  it.  This  queen-cage  is  nothing  but  a 
tobacco-pipe  cover  made  of  wire,  such  as  is  frequently  used  by 
smokers,  and  which  one  may  buy  for  a  few  pence  at  every  wire- 
worker's.  Such  a  cover  I  put  over  the  queen-cell  and  press  it 
into  the  comb  as  far  as  the  partition-wall,  so  that  the  bees  may 
not  be  able  to  gnaw  through  under  the  edge  of  the  cover  and 
destroy  the  cell.  If  I  have  also  some  cells  which  have  been 
made  at  the  edges  of  the  combs,  and  which  on  account  of  their 
position  cannot  well  be  protected  in  the  above  way,  I  cut  them 
out,  fasten  them  separately  in  flat-pressed  pipe  covers,  which  I 
close  from  the  access  of  the  bees  with  thin  pieces  of  wood,  and 
hang  each  cell  near  the  top  between  two  combs.  All  royal  cells 
treated  in  this  way  generally  hatch,  and  it  is  easy  thus  to 
arrange  a  regular  breeding- cage,  as  four  or  five  cells  may  be 
conveniently  inserted  in  one  passage." 

Count  Stosch  said  the  honour  of  introducing  the  tobacco-pipe 
cover  belonged  to  Dr.  Donhofi". 

Herr  Weitzel  said,  "  In  Wiirtemburg  we  have  had  experience 
and  are  convinced  that  artificial  swarms  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
preferred  to  natural  ones.  In  a  Country  where  natural  swarms 
issue  freely  and  in  good  time,  it  is  of  course  superfluous  to  make 
them  artificially."  He  then  described  hie  mode  of  making 
artificial  swarms,  which  diflers  little  from  that  already  described 
in  these  columns  by — A  Devonshiee  Bee-keepeb. 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE  DISTANCE  BEES  FLY. 

In  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  The  Cottage  Gaedenee  you 
will  find  some  observation  on  this  head — it  depends  much  upon 
the  season.  In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  fields  are  covered 
with  flowers,  I  do  not  think  that  the  flight  of  bees  exceeds  from 
800  to  1200  yards.  Then,  again,  bees  will  fake  long  flights 
when  the  lime  trees  are  in  full  blossom ;  these  blossoms  seem 
immense  favourites  with  them,  for  the  bees  will  dash  through 
heavy  showers  in  an  unusually  fearless  manner,  and  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  wallow  in  the  fragrance,  and  there 
is  certainly  a  way  with  these  insects  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  each  other  where  bee  pasture  is  to  be  found. 

In  your  Jouenal  of  Hoetichltuee  mention  was  made  that 
hive  bees  were  frequently  seen  on  the  Bass  Rock,  in  the  county 
of  Haddington  (East  Lothian),  between  Dunbar  and  Haddington. 
I  have  visited  the  Bass  Bock,  which  is  three  English  miles  from 
the  main  land,  and  I  enjoyed  a,  pleasant  day's  shooting  at  the 
Gannets,  or  Solan  geese.  No  bees  are  kept  on  that  beautiful 
and  romantic  little  rocky  island. 

Bees  will  also  fly  a  great  distance  late  in  the  summer  to  find 
heath  or  white  clover  (Trifolium  repeus),  but  they  are  more 


excited  and  busy  when  that  sweet  exudation  called  "honey-dew" 
is  plentiful.  This  happens  only  about  every  third  or  fourth 
summer  on  an  average  of  twenty  years. 

No  doubt,  as  stated,  much  depends  on  the  quantity  of  bee 
pasture,  and  the  nearness  to  the  favourite  flowers,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather  ;  but  where  a  great  variety  of  bee  flowers  are 
to  be  found,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  first  week  in  July,  the 
flight  of  bees  is  not  above  half  the  distance  it  is  at  other  times. — 
H.  W.  Newjiax, 


BEE-FEEDING. 


As  a  cannie  Scotchman,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  your 
correspondent  "B.  I.  S."  upon  feeding.  I  had  thought  that 
we  as  a  nation  were  the  only  party  that  had  become  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  bottle;  but  it  appears  that  there  are  some 
apiarians  across  the  Tweed  becoming  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it  also.  For  this  I  am  sorry ;  and  as  a  bee-keeper  of  some 
years'  experience  I  would  suggest  to  "  B.  I.  S."  the  propriety  of 
his  not  adopting  the  bottle,  as  was  done  by  our  grandfathers, 
who  threw  it  aside  years  ago.  Let  "  B.  I.  S."  adopt  the  system 
of  feeding  below,  as  approved  of  by  your  correspondent  "  Up- 
wards AND  Onwauds,"  giving  from  2  to  3  ozs.  of  syrup  every 
night  in  tins  shaped  like  razor-strops.  Kemove  in  the  morning. 
Weigh  once  a-week,  and  see  that  the  weight  increases.  Add  a 
little  extra  covering  as  long  as  the  nights  are  cold;  and  should 
he  have  a  fertile  queen,  we  will  warrant  plenty  of  bees  to  take 
advantage  of  the  white  clover  when  it  comes  in  bloom. 

By  adopting  the  above  plan  "  B.  I.  S."  will  also  find  that  he 
will  manage  to  feed  six  hives  in  the  time  that  he  would  take  to 
feed  one  with  the  bottle,  and  run  no  risk  of  chilling  the  brood. 
Let  those  who  advocate  the  bottle  try  this  plan  of  spring-feed- 
ing, and  I  am  couviuced  that  they  will  throw  the  bottle  frcm 
them  as  being  unworthy  the  advocacy  it  has  received. — An 
Atbshise  Bee-eeefeb. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

PreservikgEggs  (L.  T.  £.)•— Dipping  the  pggs  in  melted  fat  and  storing 
them  in  a  dry  cold  place  will  preserve  eggs  as  long  as  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   We  have  known  them  thus  keep  good  from  May  until  Christmas. 

Yard  for  Fowls  (T.  P.  Ramsdcn). -^You  may  keep  a  cock  and  six 
hens  in  your  enclosed  yard.  As  it  is  gravelled  have  a  ahed  at  one  end  with 
6  or  more  inches  in  depth  of  sand  on  llie  Burface  for  ihem  to  bunk  in  ;  and 
a  heap  of  limy  rubbish  for  the  hens  to  obtain  material  for  their  egg-shells. 
Supply  them  with  as  much  green  food  as  you  can,  such  as  grass-mowings 
and  lettuce  leaves.  You  will  have  an  enclosed  roosting  and  nest-house  of 
course.  Buff  or  Partridge  Cochin-China,  or  Brahma  Pootra  pullets,  will 
supply  you  best  with  egg»  in  winter. 

Eggs  kot  Hatching  [C.  E.  H.  D.  ^.),— The  eggs  in  question  are  clear 
eggs— ;.e  ,  they  are  not  impregnated  in  any  way.  They  have  no  germ  of 
lite  in  them,  and,  consequently,  if  a  hen  were  to  sit  on  them  for  a  year  no 
change  would  take  place.  That  which  has  never  li\ed  cannot  die.  The 
clear  eggs  if  covered  with  butter,  or  put  in  lime  vhen  laid,  will  retain  all 
the  delicacy  of  a  new-luid  egg  for  months.  That  which  spoils  a  good  egg 
and  renders  it  rotten  is,  that  a  hen  should  sit  ior  three  or  four  days  till 
life  has  begun,  then  desert  for  some  hours,  causing  death,  then  sitting 
again  closely,  the  heat  that  would  have  brought  the  life  to  maturity  merely 
putrefies  the  dead  chicken.  Boiled  rice  is  better  than  raw,  and  if  boiled  in 
milk  so  much  the  better.  It  is  very  well  as  a  change  now  and  then,  but 
as  food  it  is  poor  stuff.  For  animals,  as  for  human  beings  in  our  climate,^ 
it  is  only  fit  to  be  an  auxiliary. 

Bees  {E.  Fairbrot her).— There  is  no  particular  management  required  for 
obtaining  fertile  queens.  You  will  have  seen  what  Mr.  Newman  saye 
about  the  distant  flight  of  bees.  There  are  veiy  few  flowers  from  which  they 
do  not  gather  honey;  but  clovers,  heaths,  lime  trees,  beans,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
wholesale  pasturage  fur  them.  You  have  seen  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  bives,  and  you  must  conhult  a  carpenter  how  best  to  alter  your 
Taylor's  hives. 

Day's  Game  Paste  {Eamburph).—\o}i  had  better  try  It.  It  is  said  to 
prevent,  as  well  as  cure,  both  "gapes"  and  "roup."  It  certainly  has 
testimonials  in  its  favour  from  several  gentlemen  in  various  part^  of 
England. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Apbil  13. 
POTJLTKY. 

Good  young  poultry  is  getting  scarce.  The  mild  weather  has  caused 
much  that  would  have  remained  lender  to  become  hard.  The  winter 
slock  is  exhausted,  the  spring  stock  is  not  ready.  Prices  have  advanced  in 
some  instances;  and,  but  for  the  lack  of  trade  and  demand,  poultry  would- 
be  very  dear. 

s. 

Large  Fowls 3 

Smaller  do 2 

Chickens 2 

Goslings 6 

Duckings    3 


d.      s. 
6  to  4 

d 

0 
0 
0 

c 

0 

Guinea  Fowl 

s. 
0 

d.     8. 
0  to  3 
0    „  0 
*    .,  1 
8    „  6 
»    ..  0 

d. 

0 

6    „  3 

0 

0 

6    „  3 
0    ,,  6 

Rabbits  

Wild  do. 

1 

....    0 

9 

6    „  4 

Pigeons  

0 

9 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Weather  near  London  in  1862. 


.\PRIL  21-27,  1863. 


Sun's  declin.  11*47'  n. 

Aliler  Buckthorn  flowery 

Gooseberry  fluwerp. 

U.  r.  Kiiiuht  d-eil,  )S24.     G. 

Sr.  Makic    Pnisci:5a  Alice  born 

3  Sunhay  after  Easier.    [1813. 

Wild  Tulip  flowers. 


Barometer. 


29.930-29  948 

29.731-29.343 
29.854-29.028 
29.995-29.864 
29.862-29.834 
29.371—29.846 
30.020-30.015 


Thcrmom. 

Wind. 
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«1— 37 

s.w. 

CU-42 

s.w. 
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s. 
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w. 
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5 
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6 
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8 

23      0  1 

10 

66      0 

11 

22      1  1 

13 

" 

46       1   1 
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1    17 
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113 
114 
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Meteorolooy  op  the  Week.— At  Ohiswick,  from  observations  iluting  the  last  thirty-sLs  j-eirs,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  daysaro  6S.%'  and  36.6o  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  80^  occurred  on  the  25tU,  in  1810;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18', 
oa  the  34th,  in  1854.    During  the  period  139  days  nete  Sne,  and  on  113  rain  fell. ; 


FEETILISATION   OF  OECHIDS. 

ILLINGLY,  ac- 
cording to  Mr. 
Darwin's  request. 
I  forwarded  liim 
a  few  seeds  of  the 
abortiyo  Cattleya 
crispa  flower  re- 
ferred to,  and  also 
a  few  seeds  from 
a  capsule  that  set 
spontaneously  on 
Ladia  cinnabari- 
ca,  with  the  view 
of  instituting  a 
comparison  upon  the  reproductive  tendency  of  a  perfect 
and  an  imperfectly  developed  flower.  The  results  of  Lis 
analysis  will,  in  all  probability,  be  already  in  your  h.iuds. 
I  also  sent  by  the  same  post  a  few  of  each  of  the  above 
seeds  to  Mr.  Gosse,  who,  after  a  careful  microscopic 
examination,  embodies  the  results  of  his  views  and  ex- 
periments  in  a  form  which  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
interesting. 

I  may  state,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  more  T  examine  the  positions  of  the  organs  of 
reproduction  in  Orchids,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
their  power  of  producing  seed-capsules  without  insect  or 
other  agency.  At  all  events,  it  seems  inconceivable  why 
the  polliJiium  of  a  perfectly  enveloped  flower  should  find 
its  way  to  the  stigmatie  surface  so  as  to  produce  even 
2  per  cent,  of  fertile  seeds. 

Mr.  Darwin  speaking  of  Dr.  Crager  and  Mr.  Seott 
having  observed  the  emission  of  pollen-tubes  from  the 
pollen-masses,  brings  to  my  recollection  seeing  the  long, 
white,  stringy,  elastic  tubes,  which  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  faintly  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  when 
the  pollen-masses  were  irritated'wilh  the  sharp  point  of 
a  pencil.  All  those  who  have  tried  their  hand  at  Sikkim 
Khododendron  crossing  will  have  observed  the  same 
stringy  masses,  although  on  a  much  larger  scale,  by  irri- 
tating any  of  the  stamens.  There  is,  therefore,  not  much 
anomaly  in  a  perfect  flower  producing  fruit  with  little  or 
no  artificial  agency  ;  although  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
after  a  series  of  trials,  that  the  germinating  power  of 
these  pods  that  have  had,  so  to  speak,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
istence, is  exceedingly  weak. 

It  appears  to  me  that  bees  are  not  such  useful  agents 
as  moth.'!,  especially  in  the  hot  climate  of  our  Orchid- 
houses,  for  probing  the  orifices  of  this  wonderful  and 
beautifully  constituted  geuus  ;  for  although  we  have  oc- 
casionally seen  bees  in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  we 
were  never  sensible  of  their  making  an  attempt  to  seek 
nectar  from  the  flowers,  as  they  seemed  quite  uneasy  at 
their  close  confinement.  There  is  a  species  of  insect, 
however,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  to  be  found  in 
an  Orchid-house,  that  is  admirably  suited,  with  its  long 
proboscis,  for  all  the  requisites  of  promoting  fertilisation  ; 
and  it  may  be,  for  anything  I  know,  an  agent  in  this 
No.  108.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Seeies. 


capacity.  The  insect  I  refer  to  is  also  exotic— a  species 
of  cockroach  bearing  the  name  of  Blatta  orientalis. 
They  delight  to  feed  upon  the  young  roots  and  flower- 
shoots  of  all  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  require  to  be  hunted 
down,  else  they  would  make  such  raids  upon  these  valu- 
able plants  as  to  seriously  deteriorate  their  value.  Their 
time  of  working  is  at  night  ;  and  although  I  have  killed 
dozens  of  them  upon  the  flowers,  I  have  no  mode  in 
candlelight  of  discovering  whether  they  ever  detached 
the  pollinia.  In  fact,  we  have  all  along  only  been  too 
anxious  to  deal  summarily  with  them. 

Four  out  of  the  seven  great  divisions  of  Orchidaee* 
comprise  the  greater  number  of  plants  cultivated  for 
their  ornamental  appearance  in  our  plant-houses;  and 
out  of  these  four  the  Vaudea;  form  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant division.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  if  we  except  all 
those  under  the  Brassida-  subdivision,  not  a  single  one  of 
them,  but  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  Sar- 
canthus  Parishii,  has  ofl'ered  to  set  a  seed-capsule.  Of 
course,  since  I  set  about  cross-breeding  I  have  induced 
several  to  do  so  ;  but  before  I  ever  tried  anything  of  the 
sort,  none  of  the  Vandas,  .."Erides,  Phalajuopses,  Sacco- 
labiums,  Maxillarias,  Zygopetalums,  &c.,  made  what  I 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  called  a  spontaneous  cflPort. 
The  Epidendrefc,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  conspicuous 
in  seed-setting  ;  and  I  only  mention  the  fact  for  such 
scientific  men  as  Mr.  Darw  m  to  ponder  over  and  explain. 

Cattleyas  often  produce  seed-pods,  and  occasionally 
Lfelias,  Chysis,  Epideudruins,  Phaius,  Schomburgkiae, 
We  had  a  plant  of  S.  crispa  imported  from  Trinidad 
among  some  other  things.  It  is  the  least  ornamental 
of  all  the  tribe,  producing  ten  or  twelve  dingy-coloured 
wavy-edged  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  stem  about  5  feet 
long.  These  flowers  only  remained  expanded  about  a 
day,  or  at  most  two  days,  and  every  one  of  them  pro- 
duced a  seed-capsule,  which  goes  a  certain  way  to  corro- 
borate Dr.  Cruger's  observations. 

Dendrobiums  are  the  only  representatives  in  the  Ma- 
laxea>  division  that  have  formed  pods  spontaneously.  In 
the  Cypripedire  I  have  only  in  my  experience  had  one 
attempt  at  seeding,  and  that  was  the  rare  and  beautiful 
snperbiens  vel  Veitchii ;  but  it  was  a  feeble  attempt, 
riponing-olf  prematurely,  which  was  never  the  case  with 
me  in  any  other  species. — Jas.  Andebson,  Meadoto  Bank, 
Uddingstone,  N.JB. 

MICIiOSCOPIC    OBSEIiVATIOKS    ON    SOME   SEEDS   OF   OECHIDS. 

The  following  observations  may  possess  some  points  of 
interest  for  the  readers  of  The  .JorBUAL  of  Hobticul- 
TUBE.  They  were  made  on  samples  of  seed  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  .James  .\ndersoa — viz.,  that  of  a  lajlia  cinnaba- 
rina,  which  had  set  spontaneously  from  a  perfect  flower ; 
and  that  from  the  pod  which  was  produced  by  an  abortive 
flower  of  Cattleya  crispa,  referred  to  in  his  communica- 
tion, JouBNAL  OF  IIoETiCTLTUBE,  p.  207.  I  have  added 
some  notes  on  seed  of  another  Cattleya.  The  obser- 
vations were  all  made  with  a  power  of  300  diameters. 

L.EiiA  ciNNABAEiNA. — About  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
contain  an  embryo  ;  the  remainder  consist  of  the  empty 
No.  7G0.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sekies. 
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seed-coat.  The  former  may  bo  distinguislied  under  the  miero- 
scope  by  being  much  more  plump,  and  by  the  central  portion 
being  of  a  pale  olive  hue,  but  quite  pellucid.  Tliis  colour  marks 
the  embryo,  which  ia  of  an  ovate  form,  filling  tlie  seed-coat  as  to 
its  transverse  diameter,  but  coming  short  of  it  in  length.  Its 
boundary  lines  in  this  direction  are  dimly  visible,  but  may  be 
well  enough  seen  by  focusing. 

The  dimensions  of  the  fertile  seeds,  from  an  average  of  several 
carefully  measured  with  a  micrometer,  are  .014  inch  in  length 
by  .0005  in  width  ;  those  of  the  embryo,  .01  in  length  by  .006 
in  width.  The  unfertile  empty  seed-coats  are  generally  much 
smaller,  or  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  fertile  seeds,  and 
not  more  than  half  tlieir  width,  with  no  swelling.  They  are 
clear  and  colourless,  except  for  the  reticulation. 

The  seed-coat  forms  a  loose  sack-like  envelope,  widely  open 
at  both  ends,  considerably  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
but  not  spindle-shaped.  It  is  composed  of  what  seems  an  open 
network,  of  wiiich  the  meshes  are  five  times  as  long  as  wide, 
apparently  formed  by  flattened  cells.  Each  sack  is  twisted,  so 
as  to  make  from  one-quarter  of  a  turn  to  a  wliole  turn  in  its 
length.  The  netted  texture  is  most  advantageously  seen  in  the 
empty  ones.  If  I  rightly  understand  I  he  nature  of  this  enve- 
lope, its  meshes  are  only  in  appearance — there  are  no  real  aper- 
tures; what  seem  to  be  such  being  in  truth  composed  of  two 
lamina^,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  flattened  cells. 

Cattleta  ceispa. —  A  far  smaller  proportion,  not  above 
2  per  cent.  (3  in  160)  of  these  seeds  are  fertile.  Their  general 
appearance  is  as  in  Loilia,  but  their  form  is  longer,  more  slender, 
and  more  spindle-shaped,  one  end  brought  to  a  point,  occasion- 
ally drawn  out,  the  other  end  open.  Their  dimensions  are  .0187 
in  length  by  .0012  in  width  ;  those  of  the  embryo  .0084  in  length 
by  .0038  in  width.  The  empty  ones  agree  with  the  fertile  in 
measurement.  Tlie  network  is  much  finer  than  in  La'lia,  the 
meshes  closer  and  much  longer,  the  length  being  nearly  twenty 
times  the  width. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  above  details  the 
results  of  similar  observations  made  on  seed  from  a  fine  apple- 
like pod  produced  by  a  cross  between  Cuttleya  labiata  and  C.  in- 
termedia. The  impregnation  was  in  this  case  made  by  Mr. 
Dominy,  who  stands  in  the  van  of  the  infant  art  of  raising 
Orchid  seedlings,  and  to  whose  politeness  I  am  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  exam'nation. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  contain  an  embryo,  which  it 
requires  a  little  practice  to  discern,  since  the  well-filled  eeeds 
are  scarcely  less  translucent  than  the  empty  seed-coats.  The 
slight  yellowish  tint,  however,  betrays  them ;  and  then,  by 
focusing,  the  outline  of  the  embryo  can  be  traced.  By  means 
of  graduated  pressure  with  the  compressorium,  while  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  the  pulpy  contents  of  the  embryo 
(which,  according  to  Lindley,  "Vegetable  Kingdom,"  2nd  ed., 
p.  174,  is  "solid,  fleshy,  without  albumen")  are  pressed  out. 

The  form  of  these  seeds  agrees  with  that  described  above  as 
belonging  to  those  of  C.  crispa,  except  in  being  a  little  plumper 
in  the  centre,  measuring  about  .0180  by  .0060  inch. 

An  extremely  curious  and  interesting  phenomenon  I  observe 
in  connection  with  these  seeds.  In  many  there  is  seen  project- 
ing from  the  obtuse  end  of  the  seed-coat,  which  is  the  open  end, 
a  short,  wrinkled,  opaque,  blunt  point,  while  in  others  this  is 
wanting.  If  a  drop  of  water  be  introduced  into  the  compresso- 
rium, in  which  the  seeds  are,  without  touching  them  at  first, 
and  then,  by  turning  the  screw  of  the  compressorium,  the  drop 
be  gradually  flattened  so  as  to  reach  and  embrace  the  seeds 
under  the  observer's  eye,  the  phenomenon  I  allude  to  takes 
place.  At  the  very  instant  of  contact  the  little  opaque  point 
runs  out  into  a  long  tail  of  briUiantly  hyaline  cells,  arranged, 
except  near  the  end,  in  a  double  linear  series,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  nucleus.  If  the  observer's  eye  be  upon  one  of  the  seeds 
in  which  no  projection  was  visible,  the  effect  ia  still  more  start- 
ling ;  for  the  tail  of  cells  is  then  seen  in  a  moment  to  start  out 
from  the  open  end  of  the  seed-coat  to  a  distance  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  latter.  By  a  little  manajuver- 
ing  I  was  enabled  to  discern  the  origin  of  this  singidar  filament. 
On  pressing  with  the  nib  of  a  pen  on  the  upper  glass  of  the 
compressorium,  the  elasticity  of  the  thin  glass  enabled  me  to  aug- 
ment or  lighten  the  pressure  by  turns  more  delicately  than  could 
be  effected  by  screwing  the  instrument.  As  I  did  this  the 
embryo  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  envelope;  and,  as  it  did  so, 
projected  and  retracted  the  cellular  filament,  which  was  now 
seen  to  be  a  process  of  the  embryo  itself,  springing  from  its 
extremity  by  an  enlarged  base.     I  suppose  this  filament  to  be 


the  radicle.  Its  extreme  aflinity  for  water,  and  the  sudden 
vitality  manifested  by  it  in  contact  with  that  element,  struck  me 
as  curious ;  and  certainly  to  witness  the  phenomenon  is  highly 
interesting.  I  ought  to  add  that  it  needs  some  degree  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  exhibit  it. 

This  seed  from  Mr.  Dominy's  cross  I  sowed  on  the  19th  of 
March  in  a  thumb-pot  plunged  in  moss  in  a  five-inch  pot,  the 
surface  thinly  covered  with  living  moss,  and  a  plate  of  dimmed 
glass  set  across  the  outer  pot,  which  was  then  embedded  in  coal 
ashes  over  a  hot-water  tank  in  a  temperature  of  about  80^.  In 
ten  days  I  examined  a  few  of  the  seeds  with  the  mioroseope, 
comparing  them  with  those  remaining  in  the  sample  unsown. 
The  embryo  had  become  opaque,  of  a  bright  green  hue,  and  much 
plumper,  its  transverse  diameter  having  nearly  doubled.  I  was 
surprised  that  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  cellular  filament, 
which  I  had  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  be  the  radicle. 

At  the  present  time,  about  ten  days  later  still,  I  find  the 
embryo  still  more  swollen,  so  as  to  be  in  some  cases  quite 
globular;  no  other  change  perceptible;  no  emission  of  fila- 
ments. The  earliest  process,  then,  appears  to  be  the  absorption 
of  water  by  the  embryo,  and  the  diffusion  of  formless  chlorophyll 
through  the  parenchyma. 

The  results,  so  far  as  the  production  of  good  seed  extends,  of 
these  three  experiments  will  stand  thus  : — 

Cattleya,  abortive 2  per  cent. 

Lcclia,  self-impregnated   20  per  cent. 

Cattleya,  impregnated  by  hand,  80  per  cent. 
— P.  II.  Gos.SE,  Torquay. 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
AZALEA   AND  EOSE   SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  which  was  one  of  those 
bright  sunny  days  of  which  this  year  Spring  has  stolen  so  many 
from  Summer.  The  flowers,  too,  were  dazzling  in  their  bright- 
ness— so  much  so  that  the  eye,  after  looking  at  the  masses  of 
colour  wliich  the  Azaleas  presented,  was  glad  to  rest  on  the 
foliage  plants  by  way  of  a  relief.  The  general  features  of  the 
Show,  as  well  as  some  of  its  particular  parts  will,  doubtless,  be 
fully  described  by  our  able  coadjutor  "D.,"  of  Deal,  who  was 
busily  employed  note-book  in  hand. 

Class  1,  was  for  Azaleas  of  nine  distinct  kinds ;  and  here 
Messrs.  Veitcli  took  first  with,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
beautifully-grown  plants  of  Comte  de  Hainault,  rose;  Magnifi- 
cent, white;  Iveryana,  white  with  carnation  stripes,  some  of  the 
flowers  deep  rose  ;  Herzogin  Adelheid  Von  Nassau,  red,  and 
crimson  purple  upper  petal ;  Roi  Leopold,  pale  salmon ;  Eubeng, 
deep  red ;  and  Souvenir  de  I'Exposition,  lilac  and  white. 

In  Class  2,  which  was  for  Amateurs,  Mr.  Todman,  gardener 
to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  had  the  first  prize  for 
exceedingly  well-grown  plants  of  Concinna,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
deep  rose ;  Iveryana,  not  well  out ;  The  Bride,  pure  white ; 
Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau  ;  Roi  Leopold  ;  Model,  bright 
rose  with  crimson  spots  ;  and  Rosea  Alba,  lilac  edged  with 
white.  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barchard,  Putney  Heath, 
came  in  second,  his  plants  being  Beauty  of  Europe ;  Trotteriana, 
magenta ;  The  Bride  ;  Triumphans  supcrba,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Louise  Margot tin,  white;  Marie  and  Iveryana,  neither  of  them 
up  to  the  mark  ;  Wellington  ;  and  Magnifica. 

The  next  Class,  3,  was  for  six  kinds,  and  open  both  to  nursery- 
men and  amateurs  ;  and  here  again  Messrs.  Veitch  carried  off 
the  first  honours  with  Apollo  ;  Queen  Victoria,  white  striped  with 
lilac  purple,  very  fine  ;  Triumphans  ;  Splendens ;  Iveryana,  a 
handsome  specimen,  and  Petuniieflora,  deep  rose. 

Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  Dorking,  took  second  with  Model, 
very  fine;  Crispiflora,  rose;  Baron  de  Vriere,  salmon  pink; 
Louise  Margottin  ;  Criterion,  pale  salmon,  with  white  edges  and 
crimson-spotted  upper  petals  ;  and  Gem,  scarlet. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Todman,  for  Dr.  Living- 
stone, Optima,  Proestans,  Coronata,  Novelty,  and  Eulalie,  blush 
pink  with  crimson  spots. 

There  were  also  several  very  fine  exhibitions  of  Azaleas  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Class.  Those  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  were 
magnificent  specimens,  forming  dense  masses  of  bloom.  They 
were  in  13-iuch  pots,  on  which  account  they  could  not  be 
entered  in  the  nurseryman's  class,  otherwise  they  must  have 
carried  all  before  them.  They  were  shown  in  two  collections, 
one  of  which  occupied  the  end  of  the  exhibition-room,  forming 
an  object  which  at  once  arrested  the  eye  on  entering,  and  were 
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arranged  with  Mr.  Turner's  invariable  good  taste  as  regards 
colour.  Tliey  consisted  of  Rosy  Circle,  rosy  pink  ;  Vesta, 
white  ;  Prince  Jerome,  deep  salmon,  with  crimson  spots  ;  Ivery- 
ana,  a  beautiful  compact  mass  of  bloom  ;  Perfection,  bright  rose 
with  crimson  spots;  Ilolfordi,  rosy  purple ;  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, bright  rose  ;  Criterion,  Gem,  Iloi  Leopold,  and  Sinensis, 
rich  deep  yellow.  His  otlier  collection  consistcil  of  some  of  the 
above  sorts,  with  the  addition  of  Due  de  Nassau,  rosy  purple  ; 
Duchess  of  Xossau  ;  Uosalie  ;  Trotlcriaua,  very  fine;  Model; 
Admiration,  white,  striped  with  crimson  ;  General  Williams, 
salmon  rose;  and  Chelsoni,  orange  scarlet,  very  fine.  JMessrs. 
Lane  &  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  liad  likewise  a  good 
collection  ;  among  which  were  Conspicua  purpurea,  witli  very 
large  flowers  of  a  lilac  purple,  with  crimson  spots  ;  Juliana, 
salmon  scarlet,  with  crimson  spots  ;  fine  plants  of  Eoi  Leopold 
and  Pra'stantissima,  rosy  salmon  ;  and  Chelsoni. 

Altogether  the  Azaleas,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Turner's  collection  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  occupied  25  yards  of  stage  ;  and  they 
formed  the  grand  feature  of  the  Show. 

In  Roses,  which  will  be  specially  commented  on  by  another 
hand,  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  prize  for  six  in  pots,  which  were 
Geiicral  Jacqueminot,  Victor  Verdier,  Baronne  Prevost,  Coupe 
d'lli'bc,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  very  fine;  and  Tea  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami.  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  second  with  Cardinal  Patrizzi, 
Madame  Damaizin  ;  Anna  Alexieil'  and  Madame  Boll,  both  very 
fine;  and  Teas  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Madame  Willermoz. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  came  in  third,  had  Charles  Lawson, 
v/ith  large  and  very  fine  blooms ;  Paul  Ricaut  and  President 
being  also  well  worthy  of  note. 

In  the  open  Class,  6,  for  four  Eoses  in  pots,  Mr.  Turner  had 
President ;  Queen  of  Denmark  ;  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  very 
fine,  as,  indeed,  it  generally  is  ;  and  Comte  do  Cavour,  "which 
is  much  in  the  way  of  General  Jacqueminot,  but  larger  and 
deeper  in  colour.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  also  a  very  good 
four,  of  which  General  Jacqueminot  and  Victor  Verdier  were 
the  fiaest. 

Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  exhibited  in  the  Miscellaneous  Class  twelve 
Eoses  in  pots,  among  which  were  Louise  Margottin,  a  beautiful 
delicate  pale  rose ;  Turenne,  glowing  colour  but  loose ;  and 
President  Lincoln,  deep  velvety  red,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
Seuateur  A'aisse. 

Cinerarias  made  a  tolerable  show,  though  there  were  not  so 
many  exhibitors  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
plant  so  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  of  which  their 
culture  is  so  well  understood.  The  specimens  exhibited  were, 
however,  very  creditable.  The  first  prize  in  sixes  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  gardener  to  Captain  C'ahill,  of  Southall,  for  Adam 
Bede,  vivid  purplish-rose  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers;  Queen  Victoria,  rosy  crimson  with  white  ring;  Lady 
Seymour,  white,  deep  blue  edge ;  Mrs.  Livingstone,  rosy  purple 
with  white  ring  ;  Zmgaree ;  and  Loveliness.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Lamb,  for  Blue  Bonnet,  Lady  Seymour, 
Admiration,  Pilot,  and  Masterpiece  ;  and  third  prizes  to  Mr. 
Holland,  gardener  to  E.  Peak,  Esq.,  Islewoith  :  and  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  greenhouse  Acacias,  but  they  did  not 
induce  competitors  to  come  forward,  although  several  good 
specimens  were  shown  among  the  misceUaneous  collections. 
With  regai-d  to  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Pansies,  their 
return  to  the  exhibition  tables  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  visitors,  judging  from  the  interest  with 
which  the  flowers  were  examined ;  ancl  the  feeling  expressed  in 
the  remark  which  one  old  lady  made  in  our  hearing,  "  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  see  these  old  flowers  back  again,"  was  probably  very 
generally  shared.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  these  flowers  were 
Messrs.  Turner,  Butcher,  James,  and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  nnne- 
cessary  to  enter  into  detail  here,  as  the  merits  of  the  different 
objects  exhibited  will  be  amply  discussed  iu  another  column. 

Of  Cyclamens,  those  from  Mr.  Holland,  of  leleworth,  were 
remarkably  fine  both  as  regards  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  varieties,  hpwever,  were  unnamed.  To  these  the 
first  prize  was  awarded;  and  an  extra  one  was  given  to  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  Watkins,  Esq.,  for  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias, ot  which  he  showed  several  fine  varieties. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  Veitch ;  J.  &  C.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith ;  Bull,  of 
Chelsea  ;  F.  &  A.  Smith  ;  and  Cutbush,  of  Barnet.  In  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection  were  two  Acacias,  grandis  and  Drummondi, 
the  latter  a  fine  specimen  plant  ;  Rhododendron  jasminiflo- 
rum ;  also  Sesterianum  with  large  and  beautiful  white  flowers ; 


several  Azaleas ;  BTedaroma  f  ulipiferum ;  Eriostemons ;  Tetratheoa 
erica-folia,  a  very  handsome  specimen  covered  with  bloom ; 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  album,  with  several  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  ;  .Erides  virens  ;  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  spathe  of  which  always  calls  to  mind  the  ancient 
Roman  standard.  For  this  collection  the  first  prize  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Lee,  who  had  a  second  prize,  likewise  exhibited  an 
excellent  collection,  among  which  were  a  fine  specimen  Epaeris 
miniata  ;  Azalea  Leeana,  a  handsome  plant  with  large  white 
flowers;  Broughtoni;  and  several  other  fine  Azaleas;  Erios- 
tenions ;  Heaths;  Saccolabium  retusum, with  a  beautiful  raceme 
a  foot  long;  and  .'Erides  roseum,  with  two  good  spikes  ofita 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Mr.  Bull  likewise  contributed  an  excellent  collection,  consist- 
ing almost  exclusively  of  foliage  plants,  such  as  Pandanus  elegan- 
tissimus,  Gleiehenias,  &o.,  noticed  on  previous  occasions. 

The  collection  of  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  was  composed  of 
foliage  plants  as  Cyanophyllum  and  Alocasia  ;  some  Azaleas, 
Eriostemons,  Erica  alllni'",  &c. ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Cutbush,  of 
Barnet,  was  chiefly  made  up  of  Azaleas,  with  Tetratheoa  erictefolia, 
but  nothing  equal  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  of  the  same  kind,  an 
Aphelexis,  an  Kriostemon,  and  one  or  two  other  plants. 

Of  other  objects  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  schedule, 
S.  Glendinning  &  Sons  sent  two  trees  of  Fortune's  rose-flowered 
Peach,  a  highly  ornamental  double  variety,  brought  some  years 
ago  from  tlie  north  of  China.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  the  same 
groups  of  Geraniums  and  Petunias  as  shown  at  the  Regent's 
Park  on  the  previous  Saturday ;  while  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Co.  brought  forward  a  group  of  perennial  plants  for  flower- 
garden  decoration,  among  which  were  Sunset  and  Mrs.  Pollock 
Geraniums  ;  white-foliaged  plants,  as  Ceutaurea  candidissima  ; 
a  variegated  Daisy  called  Aucubirfolia,  the  leave?  of  which  were 
prettily  variegated  with  yellow,  as  in  the  Aucuba  japonica,  and 
which  would  make  a  pretty  edging  plant ;  also  Govenia  albicans, 
with  ornamental  yellow  flowers,  and  a  variegated  form  of  Arabis 
alpina.  Hyacinths  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Highgate,  the  former  having  also  sis 
showy  varieties  of  Amaryllis  ;  Hardy  Ferns  by  Messrs.  Ivery 
and  Son  ;  and  six  fine  pans  of  Lycopods  by  Mr.  Higgs.  A  fine 
mass  of  the  mauve  bracts  of  Bougainvillaa  glabra  came  from 
Mr.  Daniels,  gardener  to  the  Eev.  C.  Ruck  Keene,  Henley,  and 
speciosa  in  small  pots  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Mr.  BuU. 
Lastly,  there  were  boxes  of  beautiful  cut  Roses  ot  all  the  leading 
kinds  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &.  Son. 


A  BBILLIANT  day,  an  excellent  collection  of  flowers,  and  a 
goodly  company,  conspired  to  make  this  the  most  successful  of 
the  Spring  Shows.  But  (why  always  these  "  huts"  where  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  concerned  ?)  there  were  some 
drawbacks.  In  the  first  place  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Show 
was  completely  spoiled  by  the  flowers  being  separated  in  two 
of  the  corridors,  or  dining-galleries  ;  for,  as  it  had  been  wisely 
determined  not  to  put  the  plants  down  both  sides  of  the  room, 
and  thus  to  allow  more  ample  sweep  for  the  crinolines,  this  of 
necessity  led  to  the  separation  of  the  flowers,  and  spoiled  the 
appearance  of  the  Exhibition.  And,  then,  no  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  wet  the  floors,  either  the  previous  night,  or  the 
morning  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a 
cloud  of  dust,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Eotten  Eow,  was 
continually  kept  in  circulation  by  the  sweep  of  the  ample 
dresses  of  the  ladies.  Over  and  over  again  I  heard  ladies  say, 
looking  into  the  room,  "  Dear  me,  what  a  dust!"  and  uncon- 
teutedly  leave.  One  cannot  but  ask  why,  as  the  Society  must 
ultimately  look  to  its  exhibitions  for  a  good  portion  of  its  funds, 
they  should  seem  to  have  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Council.  The  arrangements  for  these  Spring  Shows 
have  been  a  series  of  makeshifts,  and  so  every  one  has  felt  them 
to  be. 

And  now  to  our  special  matter  —  the  florists'  flowers. 
Auriculas  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  are  once  more  becoming 
popular.  I  have  done  my  little  best  to  make  them  so;  and 
although,  owing  to  the  wretched  arrangements  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  my  own  plants  which  arrived  in  London  at 
noon  on  Tuesday  were  not  delivered  till  nearly  four  and  twenty- 
hours  afterwards— too  late  for  the  Show,  I  was  myself  unable  to 
compete.  I  none  the  less  rejoiced  to  see  tliat  several  "new 
hands"  too,  although  old  growers,  had  come  forward  this  time, 
and  that  there  is  every  probability  ere  long  of  this  beautiful 
spring  flower  resuming  its  old  position  around  the  metropolis. 
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Mr.  Turner  haH,  in  our  southern  taste,  some  marvellously 
fine  plants  and  flowers ;  and,  although  no  competitor  entered 
the  lists  with  him,  one  may  very  tafely  say  that  it  would 
have  required  something  super-excellent  to  h;ive  beaten  hiiri. 
His  twelre  were,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Pizarro,  Mrs.  Sturrock, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Am.  Smith,  Lovely  Anne,  Glory,  Mary  Ann, 
Catharina,  Per.''ection,  Apollo,  and  Smiling  Beauty. 

Amongst  Amateurs,  Mr.  Butcher  was  first  with  Eliza,  Badsjoz, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Glory,  Sir  J.  Moore,  Pizarro,  Favourite, 
and  Privateer.  Mr.  James  was  second  with  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Eliza,  Bright  Phoebus,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Mary  Grey,  Lady  Blucher,  and  Koberl  Burns.  Mr.  Potts  was 
third ;  and  Mr.  Holland  exhibited  some  rather  promising  seed- 
lings. Besides  these  Mr.  Turner  had  a  collection  of  twenty- 
eight  varieties,  amongst  which  were  Ashton's  Prince  of  Wale.-", 
Blackbird,  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Formosa  (a  most  lovely 
shade  of  colour),  Mavy  Gray,  Eclipse,  Lady  J.  Grey,  Bellona 
(somewhat  rough).  Countess  oi  Dunmore,  &c. — altogether  a  very 
pretty  show,  and  one  which  was  evidently  appreciated  by  many 
of  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Holland  sent  six  Alpines,  two  of  which  I  should  not  have 
considered  to  belong  to  that  class. 

A  box  of  Pansies  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  ;  and  also  Fancy 
Pansies  in  pols.  It  is,  liovvever,  somewhat  too  early  in  the  season 
for  them.  We  observed  amongst  Mr.  James's  flowers  Lord 
Clyde,  Telegram,  Kev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  MaiJ  of  Bath,  Canary, 
&c. 

Two  collections  of  cut  Roses  came  from  the  two  firms  of  tlie 
brothers  Paul,  and  were  considered  of  equal  merit.  Amongst 
the  newer  varieties  we  noticed  Beauty  of  Waltliam;  Madam  C. 
Wood,  very  large  ;  Eugene  Lebrun,  dark  and  well-filled  ;  Jean 
Goujon,  dark,  not  very  full ;  Olivier  Delhomme  ;  John  Hopper ; 
Louise  Margottin  ;  Maurice  Bernhardin,  dark  crimson  and  fine  ; 
Le  Earon  Rothschild,  very  brilliant  and  shell-like  ;  Cornelia 
Kock,  pale  citron  Noisette. 

Besides  many  of  the  older  flowers  in  good  condition,  the  pot 
Roses  were  ixcellent — not  the  great  gawky  tilings  one  sees  at  the 
great  shows  supported  by  a  forest  of  stakes,  &c.,  but  neat, 
natural-looking  plants,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  has 
taken  the  place  I  was  sure  he  would  do,  beating  in  Sixes  his  old- 
established  competitors,  the  Messrs.  Paul.  His  six  were  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Baronne  Prevost,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Souvenir  d'uu  Ami.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  was  second  with  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Madame  Damaizin,  Anna 
Alexielf,  Madame  Boll,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Madame  Wil- 
lermoz.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third  with  Paul  Bicaut, 
President,  Madame  de  Vatry,  Jules  Margottin,  Charles  Lawson, 
and  Madame  Damuizin. 

In  Four  Roses  the  same  gentlemen  were  first  with  Jacque- 
minot, Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  Victor 
Verdier.  Mr.  Turner  was  second  with  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour  (beautiful),  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  President,  and 
Queen  of  Denmark.  The  first-named  was  most  beanliful,  fine 
in  shape,  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  third. 
Messrs.  Lane  had  also  a  nice  collection,  not  for  competition, 
among  which  was  President  Lincoln,  a  promising  flower  ;  and 
Mr.  Turner  had  a  nice  plant  of  that  beautiful  Tea-scented  Rose 
L'Enfant  Trouve. 

The  Cinerarias  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of,  farther  than  to 
say  that  I  think  th're  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing them.  On  the  home-stage  they  are  very  pretty,  but  on  an 
exhibition-table,  tied-out  and  staked  as  they  generally  are,  they 
are  to  my  mind  anything  but  ornamental. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  Hyacinth  blooms  sent  by  Messrs. 
Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  which  did  not  give  one  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  Hyacinth-growing  on  the  Continent,  containing  nothing  of 
novelty,  except  a  curious-looking  flower  called  L'Enfant  de 
France. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Spring  Exhibitions  greatly 
stimulate  the  growth  of  flowers ;  and  another  year  will,  1  hope, 
lead  to  a  more  agreeable  arrangement  than  the  present  season 
has  witnessed. — D.,  Deal. 


NIEEEMBEKGIA  GRACILIS. 

Like  yoar  worthy  correspondent  Mr.  Earley,  I  admire  thifl 
pretty  and  interesting  plant ;  but  I  fear  I  cannot  vouch  for  its 
hardiness,  although  twice  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
had  beds  of  it  that  stood  the  winter  pretty  well.  Strange  to  say, 
the  most  of  the  plants  that  I  left  in  a  bed  the  past  winter  are 
dead,  though  the  situation  is  by  no  means  a  damp  one,  and 
the  winter  was  unusually  mild.  I  have  been  led  to  regard 
daanp  as  more  fatal  to  it  than  cold,  as  the  parts  of  the  plants 
now  alive  seem  to  be  the  excremo  tips.  I  have,  however,  had  a 
bed  that  stood  through  the  winter,  and  flowered  early  and  well, 
and  it  continued  to  do  so  the  whole  season.  Such,  however, 
was  Lot  the  case  with  Calceolaria-beds  that  had  stood  and 
flowered  in  like  manner ;  for  they  bloomed  very  abundantly  early 
in  the  season,  and,  diy  weathtr  setting  in  soon  afterwards,  the 
after-bloom  was  anything  but  plentiful.  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  1(^51,  and  the  same  thing  has  occurred  once  sinca  then. 
Latterly,  excepting  for  some  special  purpose,  I  have  preferred 
destroying  Calceolaria  every  season  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
the  uncertainty  mentioned  above. — J.  RoBSON. 


Red  Camomile  to  Destroy  Insects. — The  Journal  d'Hor- 
tioultare  de  Belgique  states  that  a  powder  made  from  the  flowers 
of  Red  Camomile  (Pyrethrum  roseum)  emits  "  an  odour  so  strong 
and  penetrating  that  it  kills  all  the  insects  and  all  the  vermin 
of  which  untU  now  no  certain  agent  of  destruction  has  been 
found." 


ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

"  Ob,  wad  some  po-.ver  the  giflie  gic  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  otliers  &ee  us, 
It  wad  IVae  monie  a  blui-der  free  us, 
And  foolish  uotioa."— Burns. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  some  people  will 
ride  their  hobby.  No  sooner  is  an  insinuation  made  against 
orchard-houses,  or,  more  properly,  fruit  trees  in  pots,  than  up 
starts  the  champion,  "  R.,  of  S.,"  who  tells  us  in  The  Joubbai. 
OP  llOhTlcULiriiE  of  last  week,  that  "he  has  ono  quality  which 
carries,  and  has  carried,  Englisiimen  through  many  ill-organised 
plans  and  many  scrapes,  and  made  them  triumphant  in  so  many 
quarters  of  the  world — the  most  dogged  perseverance."  But 
perseverance  would  be  more  coaimeudahlo  in  well- organised 
plans,  which  would  save  him  from  many  scrapes.  Can  the  gar- 
dener or  amateur  be  sanguine  of  success  when  he  is  told  in  the 

Journal  of  the  same  date,  by  "  Dcckwing, Rectory,"  that 

"the  Plums,  Vines,  and  Cherry  I  may  dismiss  at  once,  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  I  could  get  no  blossom  to  set  on  the 
Plums  and  Cherry,  and  but  few  bunches,  and  those  very  poor, 
on  the  Vines.  The  Apricots  have  not  done  well.  I  have  never 
had  more  than  six  or  eight  on  a  tree  ?"  This  communication 
was  headed,  "  Merita  of  Orchard-houses."  If  such  is  the  merit, 
I  should  think  the  demerit  would  be  prodigious.  Mr.  Pearson 
also  tells  us  in  the  Journal  of  the  same  date,  that  "Pears  are 
not  grown  in  my  house  because  they  were  never  good  with  me." 

We  are  also  told  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  only 
trees  that  have  done  well :  therefore,  "  orcliard-liouse  "  is  a  mis- 
nomer, it  should  be  called  the  "  Peach-house." 

Gardeners  should  bear  in  mind  the  advice  given  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture."  "  The  difference  between 
failure  and  success,  in  practice,  usually  depends  upon  slight  cir- 
cumstances, very  easily  overlooked,  and  not  to  be  anticipated 
be.forehand,  even  by  the  most  skilful;  their  importance  is  often 
unsuspected  till  an  experiment  has  failed,  and  may  not  be  dis- 
covered till  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  during  which 
more  mischief  may  be  done  by  extensive  failui-es  than  the  result 
is  worth  when  attained.  No  man  understood  this  better  than 
the  late  Mr.  Knight,  who  tells  us  in  the  following  pages  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  gardeners  to  put  in  jiractice  that  which  they  have 
learned  ;  and  having  to  exfeud  the  capital  of  others,  they  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  trying  expensive  expeniments,  of  which  the 
results  must  necessarily  be  uncertain ;  and,  I  believe,  a  very  able 
and  experienced  gardener,  alter  having  been  the  inventor  of  the 
most  perfect  machinery,  might,  in  very  many  instances,  have 
lost  both  his  character  and  his  place  before  he  had  made  hinaselt 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it,  and,  consequently,  become  able  to 
regulate  its  powers." 

It  was  a  wonder,  by-the-by,  that  Dr.  Lmdley  did  not  thmJt 
o'f  this  advice  when  he  endeavoured  to  goad  gardeners  into  an 
advocacy  of  the  Polmaise  system  of  heating. 

Amateurs  may  try  experiments,  and  blame  themselves  for 
failures  ;  but  if  a  gardener  undertakes  them  he  is  responsible  to 
his  employer.  The  coiling-system  of  growing  Vines  in  pots  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  h-te  Mr.  Mearns,  at  Welbeck  ;  but  of 
five  hundred  grown,  fifty  were  fruited  for  exhibition,  and  when 
many  gardeners  lost  their  places,  depending  by  limited  means 
on  a  few  for  success,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  R.  Fish  exploded 
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the  whole  in  his  oorrespomlence  on  the  euhject.  Whether  he 
will  give  a  coup  d'etat  to  the  orohard-honse  qui'stion,  time,  after 
ft  little  more  investigation,  will  moat  probably  tell. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  old  epigram  of  the  town  in 
clanger. 

**  A  curlier,  wiser  than  aU  put  to^etlier, 
SAy9,  '  Gentlemen  all,  you  may  think  as  you  please, 
But  there  is  nothing  like  leather.*  " 

— William  Keank. 


EOSES. 

ME.   WILLIAM   PATJL'3   NnESKEIES,   WALTIIAII   CEOSS. 

The  great  pleasui-e  derived  from  a  visit  made  a  foi-tniglit  since 
to  Mr.  Wni.  Paul's  Nurseries  induces  me  to  remind  auiateura 
and  other?,  tliat  a  short  railway  trip  by  the  Eastern  Counties  to 
Waltham  Cross  at  the  present  season  will  aflord  them  much 
gratification.  Although  the  Roses  were  my  special  attraction,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  extensive  and  superb  collection 
of  well-grown  Ilyacinths  tl)en  in  perfection.  Mr.  Win.  Paul's 
success  in  tlie  cultivation  of  this  lovely  spring  flower  is  well 
known  to  the  floricultural  world  ;  and  the  Hyacinths  exliibited 
by  him  at  tlie  spring"  meetings  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, South  Keueington,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  have 
been  highly  spoken  of  in  the  reports  of  these  Exhibitions.  The 
names  and  colours  of  the  leading  varieties  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed ;  and  those  who  intend  to  grow  Hyacinths  next  year 
would  do  well  to  procure  Mr.  Paul's  catalogue  of  bulbs,  1862, 
and  make  notes  of  such  flowers  as  have  merited  distinction. 

But  the  Roses  were  my  special  attraction.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  feelings  which  were  excited  on  finding  oneself  in 
the  last  week  of  March  standing  amongst  a  vast  group  of  well- 
grown  and  abundantly-flowering  Hoses.  The  peculiar  brightness 
and  vigour  of  the  spring-green  foliage  with  the  brilliant  and 
exquisitely  scented  flowers  transferred  me  into  Fairy  Land.  It 
is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  luxury  of  early-flowering  Roses 
has  bean  indulged  in.  The  treatment  required  is  so  simple  and 
inexpensive  ;  and  the  result  attending  the  culture,  which  is 
generally  so  successful,  furnishes  a  strong  inducement  for  those 
who  have  space  and  opportunity  to  devote  a  crystal  palace  for 
the  spring  residence  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  A  visit  to  the 
garden  at  AValtham  Cross  would  verify  these  remarks ;  and  any 
information  desired  on  the  su'oject  will  be  always  most  willingly 
and  courteously  given.  I  shall  send  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  varieties,  whose  merits  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe ;  but  most  earnestly  recommend  all  admirers  of  the 
Rose,  and  more  particularly  those  of  early-forced  flowers,  to  lose 
no  time  in  judging  for  themselves  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  having  Roses  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  following  were  among  the  varieties  in  bloom  at  the  time 
our  visit  was  made  ;  but  many  others  have  since  unfolded  their 
lovely  flowers,  and  among  tliem  will  now  be  found  one  named  after 
Mrs.  W.  Paul,  the  excellent  form  and  surpassing  beauty  of  which 
I  will  not  venture  to  depict : — Charles  Lefevre,  Maurice  Bern- 
hardin,  Eugene  Bourcier,  Monte  Christo,  Modele  de  Perfection, 
Vicomte  Vigier,  Due  de  Cazes,  Louis  XIY.,  Comtesse  dc  Cha- 
brillant,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Comte  de  Falloux,  Louise  Darzins, 
Prince  Leon,  Francjois  Louvat,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Tea  Madame 
de  St.  Joseph,  and  Tea  Comtesse  de  Bartha,  and  many  others. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Apeil  15. 

FlOKAL  Committee. — Another  meeting  of  the  above  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  the  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  on  the  day  of  the  third  Spring  Exhibition,  which 
was  especially  appointed  for  Azaleas  and  Roses.  Many  very 
interesting  specimens  were  brought  before  the  Committee,  and 
aeveral  certificates  were  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  Tery  handsome 
Magnoha  Linne,  with  large  conspicuous  pu  plish  flowers.  This 
plant  was  much  admired,  and  received  a  i  rst-class  certificate. 
He  had  also  a  vei7  promising  bright  carm  ne  Perpetual  Rose, 
Lord  Herbert,  which  was  requested  might  be  seen  again. 

Mr.  H.  Page  sent  a  white  Cineraria,  Snowflake,  of  dwarf  habit 
a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Veiteh  sent  Alocasia  zebrina,  a  plant  with  large  green 


foliage  on  mottled  stems  ;  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
An  interesting  though  small  Fern,  Chiilaiithes  Borsigiana,  the 
under  side  of  the  frond  densely  covered  with  gold  :  tirst-clas) 
certificate  was  awarded.  Browallia  species,  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
Azalea  Maiie  Vervaene,  bright  salmon,  sometimes  atriped; 
Azalea  Madame  Verschuffelt,  a  showy  decorative  variety  :  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  Azulea  Madame  DieudonIl^  Spae ; 
also  a  half-hardy  plant,  Valdivia  Gaxana,  with  deep  pink  bell- 
shaped  flowers ;  foliage  not  unlike  a  primrose. 

Mr.  Ivery,  Dorking,  sent  Aznlea  Beauty  of  Dorking,  a  white 
flower  striped  with  pink,  of  excellent  form  :  a  senond-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  Azalea  indica  striata,  and  Athyrium 
Fieldii  pumilum,  an  interesting  dwarf  variety,  but  resembling 
closely  Athyrium  Fieldii  Iveryanum. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Gloxinia  Florette,  an  evect-floweriiig  variety, 
with  white  flowers,  tinged  or  shaded  with  lavender.  Anthurium 
sp..  South  America,  a  plant  remarkable  for  its  thick  leathery 
leaves  :  a  label  of  commendation  was  awarded.  Greensvia 
aurea,  an  old  plant  brought  again  into  cuUivaiion,  forming  a 
very  handsome  specimen,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  were 
well  displayed  above  the  thick  Sedum-like  foliage  :  a  Crst-clasa 
certificate  was  anardei.  Trichomanes  membranaoeum,  not  in 
condition,  requested  to  be  shown  again.  Uropedium  Lindeni,  a 
very  curious  but  well-known  Orchid,  with  yellow  and  greenish 
flowers,  remarkable  for  its  long  brown  thread-like  appendages. 
Three  small  pots  of  Bougainvillsea  speciosa,  in  full  flower  :  a 
special  certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  also  sent  a  small  plant  of  Bougainvillaea 
speciosa,  in  full  flower.  This,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bull's  specimens, 
were  struck  from  cuttings  last  autumn  by  Mr.  Turner.  The 
appearance  of  the  small  flowering  plants  of  the  Bougainvillsea 
caused  quite  a  sensation  among  the  Conmiittee.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and 
the  acknowledged  difliculty  in  making  it  produce  flowers,  a 
special  certificate  was  awarded  Mr.  Turner  for  his  great  achieve- 
ment. Azalea  Louise  Yon  Baden,  an  exquisite  white  flower,  of 
great  substance  and  good  form,  the  finest  Azalea  exliibited  :  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Turner  sent  also  two 
Auriculas — Eusign,  a  fine  grey-edged  variety,  was  awarded  a 
second-class  certificate;  Supreme, an  alpine,  dark  maroon  border, 
with  a  bright  circular  yellow  centre — a  label  of  commendation 
was  awardel.  Pansy  Exquisite,  large  flower,  white  ground, 
belted  with  violet,  good  eye — label  of  commendation.  Pansy 
Feu  de  joie,  a  Fancy  flower,  upper  and  side  petals  white,  ground 
shaded  with  mulberry,  a  large  dark  maroon  centre — label  of 
commendation. 

Mr.  Biagg  sent  a  white  bedding  Pansy  Desirable,  flower  not 
of  suflicient  substance.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  a  Tree  Car- 
nation, Souvenir  de  Malmaison  ;  the  flower  a  monster  in  size 
and  monstrous  in  form.  Mr.  Parsons,  Cineraria  Malvoisa,  a 
deep  magenta. 

Mr.  Standisb,  Ascot,  sent  Kerria  japonica  variegata  :  a  label 
of  commendation  was  awarded.  Also  a  pale  pink,  semidouble- 
flowering  Cherry  from  Japan,  which  was  awarded  a  label  of 
commendation. 

Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place,  sent  Camellia  Giardino 
Santarelli,  a  beautiful  and  promising  flower,  but,  as  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting,  not  in  condition  ;  Tropscolum  Ball  of  Fire, 
a  very  bright  scarlet-flowering  variety,  which  was  requested 
to  be  shown  again  to  be  compared  with  other  Tropaeolums  in 
cultivation  ;  Retinospora  leptoclada — first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  ;  and  Cupressus  Lindleyana. 

Mr.  Mills  sent  cut  specimens  of  his  Rose,  Pet — a  useful  Rose 
for  forcing,  not  very  unlike  China  Rose  Archduc  Charles. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  cut  specimens  of  a 
very  dark  double  Polyanthus,  an  improvement  on  the  old  variety, 
the  bright  yellow  base  of  the  petals  rendering  the  flower  more 
conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  again  Azalea  Surprise,  which 
on  comparison  very  strongly  resembled  (as  had  been  remarked 
on  a  previous  occasion),  Azalea  Madame  Verschaflelt. 

Feuit  Committee. —  Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair.  Prizes 
were  ofTered  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  for 
which  there  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  sent 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Golden  Knob,  Rosemary  Russet, 
and  Formosa  Pippin.  In  regard  to  appearance,  both  as  to  size 
and  colour,  they  were  much  superior  to  the  other  exhibitions  ; 
but  on  cutting  them  they  were  all  found  to  be  passed  and  the 
flavour  gone.  Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  sent  Herefordshire 
Pearmain,  which  was  of  good  flavour  but  not  fine ;   Mickleham 
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Pearmain,  wbioh  bears  a  Tery  close  resemblance  to  Formosa 
Pippin  was  also  pretty  good ;  but  Court- Pendu-Plafc  were  as 
fine,  both  in  regard  of  appearance  and  flavour,  as  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain  Tyrrell,  Fordhook, 
Ealing,  sent  Bess  Pool,  which  was  rather  mellow,  but  of  good 
flavour  ;  Cluster  Golden  Pippin,  hard,  acid,  and  without  any 
flavour;  Golden  Kusset,  inferior.  Those  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Farley,  of  Digswell,  were  Sam  Young,  Court  of  Wick,  and 
Cockle  Pippin,  all  inferior  in  size  and  flavour.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  "Whiting,  and  tlie  second  to  Mr.  Hull. 
Altogether  the  collections  exhibited  were  not  of  a  high  order,  not 
any  of  the  specimens  possessing  the  flavour  desirable.  The  two 
best  were  Court-Pendu-Plat  and  Bess  Pool,  both  two  valuable 
Apples. 

In  Class  B,  four  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  Whiting  sent  an  un- 
named variety,  Royal  Russet,  and  Devonshire  Buckland.  Mr. 
Farley  sent  excellent  specimens  of  Hertfordshire  Codlin,  Norfolk 
Beefing,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling;  and  Mr.  Hall  sent  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Dumelow's  Seedhng,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Farley. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Strawberries  there  was  only  one  exhibi- 
tion, but  a  fine  one.  Mr.  Barnwell,  gardener  to  E.  Mills,  Esq., 
Bisterne  Park,  Hants.  The  sort  was  represented  to  be  Keene's 
Seedling,  but  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  like  Sir  Harry  from 
the  great  size  and  very  dark  colour.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Barnwell. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  five  bunches  of  very  beautiful 
Black  Hamburgli  Grapes,  large  in  size,  and  fine  in  colour,  being 
perfectly  jet.  These  were  exiiibiled  as  specimens  of  what  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  cutting  ever  since  the  beginning  of  March.  A  very 
nice  collection  of  salad  plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Terry,  gar- 
dener to  Lionel  Ames,  Esq.,  The  Hyde,  St.  Albans  ;  it  consisted 
of  Cos  Lettuce,  Endive,  Chervil,  Tarragon,  young  Onions,  Water 
Cress,  Celery,  Beet,  Corn  Salad,  Long  Kadish,  Turnip  Radish, 
Mustard,  Cress,  and  three  young  Cucumbers.  The  Strawberries 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnwell  formed  part  of  a  very  neatly  arranged 
box,  containing  some  handsome  Cucumbers  and  kitchen  Apples. 
He  also  exhibited  three  remarkably  fine  heads  of  Broccoli, 
beautiful  spring  Cabbage,  Spinach,  and  a  fine  dish  of  Mushrooms. 

A  seedling  Apple  of  large  size  was  received  from  W.  B.  Ty- 
ringliam,  Esq.,  Tjringham,  Newport  Pagnell.  It  is  a  large 
handsome  Apple,  roundish,  and  in  size  and  shape  like  the 
Alfriston,  and,  like  it,  is  covered  with  tracings  of  reticulated 
russet ;  but  it  is  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  blush  of 
red  on  one  side.  The  eye  is  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  and 
rather  deep  basin.  The  stalk  is  very  short,  almost  imbedded  in 
the  broad  and  russetty  cavity.  Tlie  flesh  is  yellowish,  tender, 
and  fine-grained,  and  vi'ith  a  very  excellent  flavour  and  delicate 
aroma.  This  will  be  useful  either  as  a  kitchen  or  dessert  Apple, 
but  principally  fur  the  former,  and  it  is  said  to  keep  till  June 
and  July.     It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Stowe,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  the  flavour  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  having  been  in  contact  witti  some  sub- 
stance like  moss. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  fruit  of  a  seedling  Strawberry 
called  President,  which  had  not  much  flavour.  It  evidently 
belongs  to  the  race  of  Scarlets,  and  is  a  handsome-looking  fruit  ; 
but  the  flavour  will,  doubtless,  be  improved  later  in  the  season. 

T.  B.  Uorsfall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bellamour  Hall,  near  Rugeley, 
exhibited  a  very  large  bunch  of  Musa  Caveudishii. 

Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  sent  a  dish  of  Beurrc  de  Ranee  Pears,  which 
were  very  fine  iu  appearance,  but  they  lacked  flavour. 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE  OLD  FLUE— A  GOOD 
BOILER  ASKED  FOR. 

As  the  subject  of  heating  horticultural  structures  is  very  pro- 
perly attracting  the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  make 
some  further  remarks  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  present  instance 
I  confess  that  it  is  as  much  with  the  view  of  eliciting  inform- 
ation as  of  imparting  it  to  others.  Before  proceeding  further 
with  the  subject,  I  must  thank  those  correspondents  who  have 
kindly  come  forward  and  given  their  opinion  on  the  utility  of 
the  old  and  much-despised  flue,  as  well  as  the  more  modern 
hot  water. 

The  letter  of  "  E.,"  at  page  211,  sets  forth  in  a  plain  practical 
way  the  economy  of  the  flue  in  places  where  coal  is  cheap,  and 


all  intending  builders  of  glass  houses  would  do  well  to  read  his 
article.  A  heating  apparatus  capable  of  warming  a  house  40  feet 
long  by  15  feet  wide  is  put  up  for  50s.  while  the  cost  for  fuel 
for  the  winter  may  be  set  down  at  10s.  or  12s.,  or  less,  and 
assuredly  these  figures  are  small  enough  for  the  most  rigid 
economist. 

In  confirmation  of  the  easy  and  useful  working  of  the  flue,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Harris,  at  page  223,  is  equally  valuable,  and  it  states 
that  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  and  plants  can  be  forced  or  grown 
as  well  in  houses  heated  with  flues  as  with  hot  water,  and  as 
Mr.  Harris  has  had  experience  in  both,  he  may  justly  be  allowed 
to  have  given  an  unbiased  opinion.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the 
letter  of  "  J.  E.  L.,"  at  page  258,  who  says,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions flues  are  a  dead  loss  as  compared  with  hot  water,  as 
flues  are  always  out  of  repair,  let  the  smoke  out,  cause  nasty 
smells,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  dozen  other  annoyances.  This 
is  rather  strong  language  on  the  part  of  "  J.  E.  L.,"  whose  after- 
remarks  are  also  hostile  to  the  old  flue,  and  in  praise  of  hot 
water.  Now,  I  believe  there  are  few  people  indeed  who  would 
not  prefer  a  well-arranged  system  of  hot- water-heating  to  the  best 
smoke-flue  in  the  world,  were  the  cost  of  erecting  the  two  some- 
what ahke ;  but  I  ask  "  J.  E.  L."  and  all  others  what  sort  of  a 
hot-water-heating  contrivance  could  be  put  up  even  at  four  times 
the  cost,  or.^ilO,  which  will  heat  such  a  house  us  our  correspondent 
"E."  mentions,  and  be  it  remembered,  that  hot-water  pipes  are 
liable  to  mishaps  as  well  as  flues,  and  such  accidents  are  more 
diflicult  to  rectify.  Any  one  can  daub  a  little  clay  or  mortar  on 
a  leaky  flue,  and  it  will  go  on  for  weeks  as  well  as  before,  but  it 
takes  some  time  to  replace  a  split  boiler,  and  very  often  such 
misfortunes  happen  at  the  most  unlucky  time,  as  during  the 
period  of  a  sharp  frost,  or  in  the  early  spring  forcing  time,  and 
the  injury  and  inconvenience  need  no  comment.  I  once  had  a 
boiler  that  broke  down  about  Christmas,  and  the  new  one  that 
replaced  it  gave  way  in  less  than  a  week  after  it  was  fixed,  so 
that  altogether  about  a  month  was  lost,  to  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  permanent  plants  in  the  house.  I  do  not  remember  of  auy 
such  mishap  befalling  a  flue  in  any  part  of  my  practice,  although 
at  one  time  I  had  upwards  of  twenty  flue  fires  to  manage.  In 
saying  this  I  bj'  no  means  deny  the  likelihood  of  accidents  with 
flues,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  find  a  man  capable  of  mending  a 
flue,  while  the  hot-water-pipe  man  is  too  often  far  away,  and  his 
operations  are  of  a  far  more  costly  character  than  those  in  the 
other  case. 

Having  given  my  views  in  a  general  form  in  a  former  article, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  now,  excepting  to  repeat  that  I  am  by 
no  means  an  opponent  of  hot  water ;  but  when  the  heat  required 
is  simply  that  sufficient  to  keep  out  a  frost,  or  when,  say,  a  tem- 
perature of  40"  is  wanted,  the  cheaper  the  heating  contrivance 
that  will  accomplish  that  object,  so  long  as  it  is  effective,  the 
better  it  is.  Our  correspondent  "  E."  has  shown  that  a  house 
40  feet  by  15  can  be  heated  with  a  flue  for  one-tenth  of  the 
sum  that  would  be  required  for  hot  water.  In  his  case,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  he  might  have  another  small  house 
for  the  amount  he  saves  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  he  lives  m  the  coal  country,  and  some  liitle  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  that.  A  hot-water  apparatus  is  very 
defective  indeed  if  a  ton  of  coals  will  not  command  more  heat 
by  its  means  than  by  the  flue;  and  when  coals  are  25s.  instead  of 
2s.  per  ton,  economy  in  them  is  of  consequence.  I  wish  in  every 
instance  to  treat  the  matter  impartially,  and  will,  therefore,  state 
that  when  the  heat  wanted  is  a  continual  temperature  of  not  less 
than  55°,  and  fuel  expensive,  hot  water  may  be  more  advisable.^ 
This,  I  believe,  I  fully  explained  in  my  former  article,  and  the 
merits  of  flues  being  admitted  by  the  correspondents  alluded  to,  ■ 
and  as  their  utility  ranks  back  at  least  a  century  prior  to  hot  I 
water,  it  is  likely  they  may  yet  continue  for  a  long  time  in  use.  1 

As  "  J.  E.  L."  advocates  hot  water  so  strongly,  perhaps  he 
will  give  me  some  advice  on  the  following  points.  Like  Mr.. 
Pearson,  at  page  257,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  best  con- 
structed boiler  has  been  yet  before  the  public,  and,  accordingly,  I 
am  far  from  being  biased  in  favour  of  any  particular  one.  The 
case  is  this : — My  employers  are  about  to  erect  a  new  lean-to 
house  68  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  inside,  and  as  it  will  be  mostly 
devoted  to  forcing  it  will  be  heated  with  hot  water,  but  not 
being  connected  with  the  other  houses  must  be  heated  by  a 
separate  boiler.  Now,  I  ask,  Wbich  is  the  best  boiler?  Every- 
one understands  the  condition  which  this  question  conveys ;  but 
I  confess  being  anything  but  sanguine  as  to  the  best-constructed 
one  yet  out  being  any  way  near  perfection.  I  was  once  called 
on  to  look  at  a  boiler  in  working  order  which  was  said  to  be 
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doing  it8  work  well,  whila  tlie  wtifcte  of  heat  was  so  great  that  a 
paper  miglit  be  lighted  at  tlie  top  of  the  chimney.  Kconoaiy  of 
fuel  must,  therefore,  bo  one  of  the  roqiiiaites.  1  may  add  that  we 
have  in  use  three  eonieal  and  two  rather  large  corrugated  saddle 
boilers,  all  of  tlieui  tolirubly  good,  but  all,  I  think,  capable  of 
improvement.  Another  boiler  of  a  difi'erent  conBtructioa  is  less 
satisfactory,  while  Perkins's  coil  of  pipes  in  use  at  the  mansion 
is  not  adapted  to  gardening  purposes. 

If  the  house  in  question  hod  been  only  intended  for  green- 
house plants,  I  would  have  been  contented  with  a  flue  such  as 
was  described  in  a  Ibrmer  article  ;  but  more  heat  being  wanted, 
in  what  way  is  that  to  be  effectually  and  economically  obtained  ? 
Without  being  in  the  least  prejudiced,  I  have  rather  a  dishke  to 
patents.  They  fetter  rather  tluin  improve  what  originally  existed, 
and  in  more  cases  than  one  that  I  could  mention,  tiiey  have 
proved  losing  olFtiirs  to  those  who  took  Ihem  out.  This",  how- 
ever, is  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  i  simply  ask  which  is  the  best 
hot-water-heating  contrivance  at  present  in  use.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  practical  men  on  the  suliject,  and 
the  question  is  one  well  worth  discussing  in  the  columns  of  The 
JorHNAL  OF  Horticulture.  A  few  plain  snggestions  on  the 
heating  of  a  given  space  wilUuffice,  and  if  we  take  as  an  exumple 
the  house  in  question,  which  will  contain  a  volume  of  2110  or 
270  cubic  yards  of  atmospheric  air,  might  I  ask  for  what  could  a 
hot-water  apparatus  be  obtained  that  would  efiiciently  heat  that  ? 
and  as  a  contrast  between  this  and  flues,  it  will  be  as  many 
pounds  as  our  correspondent  "E."  said  his  cost  shiUings.  This, 
however,  I  leave  for  others  to.say.  At  the  same  time  those  who 
have  a  shallow  pit  heated  well  by  somebody's  boiler,  must  make 
some  calculation  of  the  small  volume  of  air  it  has  to  work  upon, 
and  not  too  hastily  pass  any  eulogium  on  its  merits.  To  econo- 
mise heat  to  the  utmost  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  of  a 
boiler,  and  whether  this  is  already  done  in  any  of  the  boilers  we 
now  have  or  not  is  more  than  I  can  say.  At  all  events  let  us 
determine  which  is  the  best.  J.  Kobson. 


THE  BAEBADOES  POTATO. 

I IIATE  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  this  valuable  variety. 
Many  people  have  fancied  that  they  had  it ;  but  on  examination 
their  specimens,  although  somen  hat  resembling  the  old  sort,  have 
differed  in  the  most  important  features. 

This  Potato  is  something  hke  a  Yam  in  shape,  is  often  a  foot 
in  length  ;  it  has  a  skin  as  sm.ootli  as  8atii\ ;  it  is  very  mealy 
with  a  rich  flavour,  and  vcy  prohfic.  It  ia  also  one  of  the 
earliest  sorts.  There  has  been  no  crop  of  it  in  this  neighbour- 
hood for  seventeen  years.  Has  this  variety  become  extinct  ? — 
A  Constant  Reader. 

[Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  may 
have  this  Potato.  They  thus  describe  it  in  their  "  Agriculturist's 
Manual : " — '•  Height  of  stem  2^-  feet,  rather  upright ;  foliage 
loose  and  light  green  ;  flower  light  purple  ;  tubers  oblong,  whitish, 
straight,  much  flattened,  rather  small,  skin  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  with  red  near  the  point.  Increase  ten-fold.  Rather  waxy, 
goodish  flavour,  pretty  healthv,  672  grains  troy  of  starch  in 
1  lb.  of  tubers."— Eds.] 


GARDEN  HELPS. 

The  "  helps "  I  have  in  my  garden  are  the  elder  children. 
I  get  them  up  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  and  then  again  after 
school-time.  The  exercise  is  healthful,  and  reward  sweetens 
labour,  as  I  give  them  Id.  per  hundred  lor  slugs  and  snails,  and 
lid.  per  hundred  fjr  caterpillars. — D.,  Newcastle. 

[The  "  yellow  reptiles "  are  centipedes,  and  we  believe  not 
injurious  to  plants.  We  always  consider  that  they  consume 
decayed  organic  substances. — Eds.] 


SPAKEOWS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  LETTUCE. 

I  AM  fond  of  Lettuce,  nothing  to  my  mind  being  more  refresh- 
ing than  a  nice  White  Paris  Cos,  fresh  from  the  garden,  with  the 
usual  et-ceteras.  Bat  the  sparrows  are  also  fond  of  their  salad 
— a  similarity  of  taste  by  which  I  have  lately  been  a  suflerer. 

Last  Friday  I  planted  out  a  small  crop,  the  plants  used  being 
rather  young  and  tender;  on  Saturday  they  remained  unmjured, 
but  on  Sunday  the  attack  began,  and  I  observed  several  span-owe 


busily  engaged  with  the  green  loaves.  I  determined  that  the 
bed  should  be  protected  by  tivine  as  soon  as  Monday  ciuie,  but 
by  that  timo  every  green  leaf  was  gone.  Not  liuviug  any  mora 
plants  I  have  had  to  sow  again. 

Having  said  this  much  against  sparro.vs,  it  is  but  just  to  state 
in  their  favour  that  thoy  were  also  busily  employed  ia  picking 
up  insects  on  theadjoiuing  new-dug  ground.  A  market-girdeuor 
of  great  experience  lately  told  me  that,  thoii^li  troublesome  at 
times,  he  considered  the  sparrow  was  the  most  useful  bird  wo 
have. — Tyko. 

POllTEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

CcELOGYNE  LAGENAEIA  (Flaek-shaped  Coelogyne). — Nat.ord., 
Or;4udaoeic.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Kative  of  the 
Himalaya,  bloomed  at  JVIssars.  Jackson's  Nursn-y,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Flowers  white,  lip  blotched  with  crimson.  Unfortu- 
nately the  leaves  do  not  appear  at  the  time  of  the  flowers. — 
{Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5370.) 

ENCEniALAKTUs  HOBEIDUS,  vai\  TEiSPiNOSA  ( riu'ee-toothed 
Enoephalartus). — Sat.  ord.,  Cycadaoece.  Linn,  Dicecia  Poly- 
andria.  !Xative  of  the  Cape.  Tlie  species  has  been  called 
also  Zamia  horrida. — {Ibid.  t.  5371.) 

CoDONOPSis  CORDATA  (Heart-leaved  Codonopsis). — Nat.  ord.^ 
Campanulacca;.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  moist 
woods  in  mountains  of  Java,  at  elevations  between  3500  and 
8000  feet.  A  gracefully  climbing  plant  with  sickly-green  flowers. 
—{Ibid.,  t.  5372.) 

LTCioPLEsitrji  PUBlFLOEtiM  (Downy-flowered  Lyoioplesium). 
— Sat.  ord.,  Solanacea).  Linn.,  Pentandria  Moaogynia.  Very 
handsome  and  coming  from  near  Chiloe,  probably  hardy.  In- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  through  their  collector  Mr. 
Richard  Pearce.  Flowers  purple,  and  remind  one  of  the  Fox- 
glove.—(/i«.,  t.  5373.) 

CTKTANTnus  LUTESCENS  (YcUow-flowered  Cyrtanthus). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllidacea'.  Linn.,  Hexaudria  Monogynia.  Cape 
bulb.  Flowers  graceful  and  very  fragrant,  produced  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  during  February.  Introduced  by  W.  W.  Saunders, 
Esq.— (74i(?.,  t.  537i.) 

Calaktiie  Veitchii  HrBKiDA  (Veitch's  Calauthe). — A  garden 
hybrid.  Flowers  pink.  Obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy,  in  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons' Nursery  at  Exeter,  by  fertilising  Limatodes  rosea 
with  the  pollen  of  "  that  variety  of  the  white  Calanthe  vcstita, 
which  has  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  thelip." — {Ibid.,  t.,  5375.) 

Feee-floweeins  Mosoch-Etum,  —  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Nurserymen,  Dulwich.  Fljwors  deep  pink.  X  variety 
of  Monochffitum  sericeum. — {Floral  JIaffasiiie,  pi-  lil.) 

Disk-shaped  Nemoehila. — A  variety  of  Nemophila  maculata, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Kolborn.  Corolla  white, 
with  the  entire  base  of  the  disk  deep  purple. — {Ibid.  pi.  142.) 

Striped  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.— Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Staudisb,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bagshot  and  Ascot,  who  received  it 
from  Mr.  Fortune.  Florets  some  red  and  some  white,  with 
others  striped  longitudinally  red  and  while. — {Ibid.,  pi.  143.) 

Varieties  of  Cape  Heaths. — Messrs.  EoUisson,  of  Tooting. 
"  Erica  prof itsa  (pink  with  white  disk),  raised  beiwuen  Erica 
Macnablana  rosea  and  E.  aristata  major,  the  former  being  the 
mother  plant.  Erica  affinia  (lemon-coloured),  raised  between 
E,  Cavendishiana,  also  Messrs.  i'.ollisson's  seedling,  and  E.  de- 
pressa,  the  last-named  being  the  mother." — {Ibid.,  pi.  144.) 

Chrysanthemums,  raised  by  Mr.  Salter.  Talbot,  "  a  deep 
rosy  lilac  with  silvery  tips,"  head  close  and  full.  Princess  Alex- 
andra, "  outer  florets  deep  blush-lilac  on  the  outer  surface, 
creamy  within,  and  the  central  florets  lemon-coloured,"  heads 
incurved  and  well  fiUed-out. — {Florist  aHdFomula</ist,n.,f.  42.) 

Apricot  Canino  orosso. — An  Italian  variety,  from  Canino, 
in  the  Pujjal  States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  Nurseries, 
Sawbridgewoith.  Fruit  larger  than  the  Royal,  melting,  ex- 
cellently flavuured,  and  peculiarly  high-coloured  ;  orange  and  red 
on  the  sunned  side.  Tree  hardy  and  free-growing. — {Ibid., 
P-  48.)  "  

PROPAGATING  MOST  EASILY  THE  WEIGELA 

ROSEA. 

Having  noticed  the  question  often  asked.  How  to  propagate 
ihe  Weigela?  I  am  induced  to  give  the  most  ready  way  I  have 
yet  seen  by  which  any  quantity  of  it  may  be  propagated  with 
the  utmost  ease, 
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I  admit  that  a  moat  ready  way,  where  at  all  applicable,  is  the 
old  method  of  layering  any  shoots  long  enougli  for  that  mode  ; 
but  such  length  of  shoots  we  all  know,  where  tlie  stock  in  hand 
is  small,  is  not  at  all  times  commandable. 

I  would,  then,  advise  tliat  cuttings  of  the  Weigela  be  put 
out  in  precisely  the  same  way,  time,  and  otherwise,  as  are  the 


cuttings  of  Roses,  dibbling  them  in  as  thickly  and  as  quickly  as 
we  generally  do  the  latter  ;  giving  them  more  room  the  following 
winter  by  transplanting,  and  making  more  bushy  plants  by 
judicious  pruning.  No  plant  we  are  acquainted  with  is  more 
useful  for  spring  forcing,  or  under  proper  treatment  blooms  more 
freely — certainly  none  with  less  trouble. — W.  EiBLEY,  Diffswell. 


EHODODENDKOIS'   SEED,  HYBEIDS,  AND  MANURING. 


I  BEG  through  you  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  "  D.  C.  II." 
for  the  pajier  of  Rhododendron  seed,  from  which  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  raising  plants.  I  presume  that  they  are  not 
seeds  of  the  Sikkim  varieties,  or  even  of  hybrids  from  tliem  ;  but 
of  the  hybrid  varieties  raised  between  arboreum,  ponticum,  and 
catawbiense.  JBght  I  venture  to  ask  of  your  correspondent 
another  question.  Whether  he  lias  attempted  witli  succefs  crosses 
between  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  ?  I  am  aware  that  sorae 
hybrids  have  been  raised  between  the  former  and  Azalea  pontica, 
but  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  breed  between  tlie  Khodo- 
dendrons  and  Azaleas  of  the  indica  type,  some  of  which  have 
proved  in  several  situations  quite  Imrdy  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  "  D.  C.  M."  on  the  question  of  manure  for 


Rhododendrons.  I  habitually  apply  it  to  my  plants,  and  with 
success.  I  remember  one  of  the  foremen  at,  I  think,  Messrs. 
Waterer  ^t  Godlrey's  gardens  telling  me  tliat  manure  was  also 
very  beneticial  to  many  ot  the  Pinuses  in  spite  of  the  common 
prejudice  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  as  in  every 
other,  very  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 

As  I  am  also  a  lover  of  ^'p^ing  ilowers,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Browne  on  liis  acquisition  of  the  double  blue  Periwinkle,  which 
I  have  never  seen.  I  have  plants,  or  a  plant  at  least,  of  the 
double  purple  variety  you  name;  but  I  Inive  never  prized  it  in 
couiparisou  with  the  blue  or  while.  I  fancy  this  variety  is  by 
no  means  rare ;  but  should  it  be  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
impart  some  of  my  stock  to  other  amateurs. — J.  N.  M. 


FLOWER-GAEDEN  PLAN. 


1.  Geranium  Golden    Chi\in,  edged  with  blue 

Lobelia. 

2.  Balloon  Trellis,  covered  with  small  white 

Rcise. 

3.  Calceolaria  Victory. 

4.  7.  Verbena  Firefly. 

5.  6.  White. 


S.  Gazania  splendens. 

9,  10.  Geranium  Christine. 

11,  15.  Verbena  Brilliant  de  Vaisae. 

13.  Calceolaria  Aurea    floribunda,   edged  with 
Baron  Hncel  Geranium. 

12,  14.  Lantana  SelloTii. 

16,  I'J.  Verbena  Purple  King. 


17,  18.  Verbena  Admiral  Duntias. 

20,  Geranium  Alma,  edged  witli  blue  Lobelia. 

21,  2,5.  Heliotrofjiuni  peruvianum. 

23.  Calceobiria    Aurea  floribunda,   edged   with 
crimson  Minimum  Geranium. 

22,  24.  Geranium  Prince  of  Orange. 


We  do  not  think  that  you,  our  correspondent  "  Dippedexce," 
have  any  reason  to  feel  yourself  in  difEculty.  The  main  body  of 
your  geometrical  garden  consists  of  three  parts — a  centre  and  two 
wings,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  three  distinct  parts,  and  yet 
forming  a  harmonious  whole.  This  is  the  system  of  your  proposed 
planting  :  Your  centre  is  a  circle  with  four  beds  round  it,  square 
on  all  the  sides,  except  the  inner  one  swept  out  by  the  curve  of 
the  circle.  The  circle  you  plant  with  Alma  Geranium  with  a 
verge  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  in  this  respect  we  like  your  arrange- 
ment much  better  than  the  Roses  of  "  S.  E.  L."  The  four  beds 
round  are  in  cross  pairs  of  Admiral  Dundas  Verbena  and  Purple 
King  Verbena.  Then  each  wing  is  centred  with  a  diamond  and 
surrounded  with  four  figures ;  the  outer  lines  square  and  at  right 
angles,  the  inner  line  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  lines  of 
the  diamond.  Both  diamonds  are  filled  with  Calceolarea  Aurea 
floribunda,  and  one  is  edged  with  Baron  Hugel,  and  the  other 
edged  with  crimson  Minimum  Geranium.  Thus  far  the  wings 
are  balanced.  Of  the  two  Geraniums  we  think  Minimum  will 
be  the  most  telling.  The  wing  on  the  left-hand  side  has  the  four 
beds  round  the  diamond  crossed  in  pairs,  two  consisting  of 
Lantana  Sellovii  and  two  of  Brilliant  de  Vaisse  Verbena ;  and 
if  the  Lantana  is  on  peat  and  does  well,  the  group  will  be  very 
nice  and  come  in  well  with  the  centre.  On  the  right  side  the 
four  beds  are  also  crossed  in  pairs,  two  beds  consisting  of  Prince 
of  Orange   Geranium  and  two  of  Heliotropium   peruvianum. 


This  planting  may  be  defended  on  the  principle  of  having  th.ree 
centres  and  three  different  combinations  of  planting.  The  centre- 
and-balanced-wing  principle  has,  however,  been  kept  up  so  far 
as  the  planting  of  the  diamonds  is  concerned,  and  therefore  we 
would  have  liked  better  if  the  four  beds  round  the  right-side 
diamond  had  been  planted  in  colours  similar  to  those  on  the 
left-hand  side,  so  as  to  balance  thoroughly.  Besides  these  main 
features,  what  constitutes  a  charm  of  this  garden  are  five  beds 
clustered  on  each  side,  owing  to  an  open  semicircular  space 
opposite  the  circle-centre  in  the  main  garden.  Now  these 
accessory  wings  are  so  nearly  balanced  on  each  side,  that  we 
would  be  inclined  to  do  it  completely,  and  balance  the  main 
wings  also,  and  use  the  same  materials  as  you  have.  The 
largest  beds  on  these  subsidiary  wings  are  FireBy  Verbena, 
which  we  presume  to  be  a  bright  scarlet.  Very  well ;  take  the 
plants  intended  for  these  two  beds,  and  use  them  in  the  right 
wing  in  the  beds  marked  for  Heliotropes,  and  bring  the  Helio- 
tropes to  the  Firefly-beds.  Then  fill  the  little  circles,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  with  Prince  of  Orange  Geranium,  and  iu  place  of  them 
in  the  right  wing  have  two  crossed  beds  of  pink  Verbena  or 
pink  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  &c.,  and  then  move  your  Golden 
Chain  from  No.  1  to  the  two  little  beds  marked  white.  This 
would  balance  the  whole  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  group 
would  look  well  as  you  propose.  Our  opinion,  however,  is  that 
the  change  would  be  more  satisfactory. — R.  F. 
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GEOMETKY  APPLICABLE  TO  GAEDENING. 

Neaely  a  century  and  a  lialf  since — namely,  in  1718 — one  of 
the  best  practical  gardeners  of  his  period,  Steplicn  Switzer,  ob- 
served, that  amongst  the  several  businesses  to  which  mathematics 
is  applied,  no  where  and  in  no  case  is  it  more  useful  than  in 
lajing-out  of  gardens  and  large  estates.  Extensively  as  the  word 
Geometry  is  now  applied,  it  was  at  first  no  more  than  the  measur- 
ing-out, distributing,  and  iisiug  the  boundaries  or  enclosures  of 
the  large  demesnes,  and  the  lesser  or  more  immediate  decorations 
of  the  iioble  villus  and  granges  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
polite  part  of  the  world. 

No  change  in  our  style  of  gardening  has  occurred  since  Switzer 
peinied  that  passage  rendering  geometry  less  useful  to  the  gar- 
dener. On  the  contrary,  the  bedding-ovit  system  requiring  forms 
of  geometrical  figures  and  proportions;  the  discoveries  relative 
to  light  rendering  desirable  accuracy  of  angle  in  the  roof  of  a 
glazed  plant-house  ;  the  easy  determination  of  geometric  curves 
in  the  designing  and  plotting  of  walks,  roads,  and  the  outlines 
of  plantations ;  the  designing  of  terraces,  levelling,  and  other 
work,  all  falling  occasionally  up  n  the  gardener  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  and  which  he  can  only  execute  with  certainty  aided  by  a 
knowledge  of  geometry,  we  adopt  this  resolution  of  Switzer. 

"  I  shall  then  apply  what  I  have  here  to  set  down  as  necessary 
to  be  learned  by  all  young  surveyors  and  layers-out  of  ground, 
not  mixing  or  confounding  it  with  those  many  rules  and  pro- 
blems that  are  contained  in  other  books  of  mathematics,  out  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  beginner,  nor,  indeed,  for  many  gar- 
deners of  some  standing,  to  collect  what  is  useful  and  necessary 
to  be  known." 

We  shall  partly  republish  what  Switzer  placed  before  his 
brethren,  but  we  shall  have  the  whole  revised  by  u  superior 
authority  of  our  own  time. 

THE    DEFINITION    OF   A    LINE. 

The  line  is  a  length  without  breadth,  made  by  the  motion  of  a 
point,  and  is  of  several  kinds,  as  it  receives  difference  of  motion. 

The  right  or  staight  line  is  that  which  is  equally  comprised 
within  its  extremities,  as  A  B. 


B 


The  curved  line,  is  as  plainly  made  from  the  round  motion  of 
a  pair  of  compasses,  as  c  d. 


The  crooked  line  is  that  which  turns  or  wanders  from  its  ex- 
tremitiea  by  one  or  more  turnings-aside,  as  E  F. 


The  composite  or  mixed  line,  is  partly  crooked,  and  partly 
straight,  as  is  the  line  G  h.  r       j 


"H 


G 


The  spiral  line,  called  otherwise  the  volute,  is  described  M  N  o. 


( To  he  continued.) 

VULCANISED  INDIAEUBBEE  TUBING. 

I  HATE  a  splendid  lot  of  young  trees  in  my  garden,  as  Plane, 
Sycamore,  Mountain  Ash,  and  such  like,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  shrubbery,  and  yesterday  they  were  all  I  could  have 
wished,  being  very  forward  and  fuU  of  leaf;  but  to-day  they  are 
quite  changed. 

The  foliage  seems  completely  ruined  and  as  if  burnt  by  fire. 
The  leaves  on  the  upper  surface  have  turned  quite  brown,  and 
hang  drooping  from  the  bough.  li^UsiiiUj 


The  only  way  in  which  T  can  account  for  it  is  this  :  Last 
night  I  had  out  my  indiarubber  tubing  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  gave  all  the  trees  a  good  watering  excepting  two, 
whicli  I  remember  escaped,  as  it  was  nearly  dusk  when  I  did  it; 
and  now  all  but  tliose  two  are  in  the  condition  above  described. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  tliat  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  injury  was  caused  by  tlio  tubing,  as  I  have  gone  togi-eat 
expense  in  providing  sufficient  for  my  garden,  and,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  ask  you  if  you  can  enlighten  mo  on  the  subject. 

I  remember  noticing  the  same  appearance  upon  the  foliage  last 
year,  which  I  attributed  to  blight,  and  grieved  1  was  to  lose  so 
many  fine  young  trees.  I  am  now  disposed  to  think  that  it  may 
have  been  tlie  tubing  and  not  the  bhght.  The  water  is  supplied 
from  the  cistern  through  a  gutta-percha  tube. — Mountain  Ash. 


OKCHAED-HGUSES-POT-CULTUKE  of  FRUITS. 

Eyeky  one  who  happens  to  he  in  favour  of  the  culture  of 
fruit  under  glass  will  hail  with  pleasure  such  emanations  as 
those  from  the  pen  of  "  T.  K.,"  written  as  they  are  in  a  strain 
of  good  humour,  and  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  rural 
sights  and  sounds  mingled  with  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist. 
The  delightful  picture  he  has  drawn  not  only  savours  of  the 
highest  enjoyment,  but  is  highly  com|)limentary  to  tlie  gardening 
profession.  People  of  the  most  strictly  Sabbatarian  views  could 
hardly  find  fault  with  it,  for  there  is  no  need  to  connect  the 
Sunday  contemplation  of  the  contents  of  an  orchard-house  or 
a  greenhouse  with  the  necessary  work  of  the  week.  Although 
such  houses  are  to  me  the  scene  of  weekday  toil,  still  I  can  "as 
agreeably  pass  the  leisure  moment  in  contemplation  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  as  though  they  were  entirely  fresh  to  me.  In  this 
respect  I  think  the  gardener  possesses  an  advantage  over  men 
of  other  callings  ;  and  such  notes  as  those  of  "  T.  K."  are  likely 
to  confirm  this  view  of  the  case. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Eobson  ia  both  attached 
to  l>i3  profession  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  garden  in  its 
utilitarian  and  decorative  aspects,  and  I  think  he  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  exhortation  of  "T.  K."  if  he  really  see  any 
cause  for  repentance.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  tliat  Mr. 
Kobson  bears  any  animosity  towards  orchard-houses,  or  that  he 
would  discourage  the  practice  of  having  fruit  trees  under  glass. 
What  he  seems  to  imply  is,  that  orchard-houses  have  as  yet 
failed  to  realise  all  that  has  been  promised  concerning  them  ; 
and  that,  although  success  is  possible,  yet  failures  have  been 
very  numerous.  But  then  so  they  have  been  iu  other  depart- 
ments ;  and  in  the  generality  of  cases  where  failures  have  been 
traced  to  their  causes,  they  are  found  to  result  rather  from  the 
misapplication  than  the  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  system  is  founded. 

It  is  not  a  natural  condition  for  any  plant  or  tree  to  have  its 
roots  cramped  in  a  pot,  and  yet  most  of  the  plants  in  cultivation 
are  brought  under  that  condition  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that 
however  removed  from  nature  that  condition  may  be,  there  are 
few  plants  so  treated  but  what  seem  to  thrive,  or,  at  least,  are 
made  to  thrive  under  it;  and  there  are  plants  which  seem  better 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  than  in  the  ground,  or  in  any  bed 
of  earth  that  could  be  made  for  them — as,  for  instance,  many 
of  the  Cape  Heaths,  and  other  hardwooded  hair-rooted  plants. 
We  see  them  grown  to  a  state  of  the  higliest  perfection  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  in  pots  ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  them  grown  well  in  a 
bed  of  earth — in  fact,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  so  expressly 
adapted  to  pot-culture,  that  no  other  condition  seems  to  be 
applicable  to  them.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  likely  to  try  them  by 
turning  them  out  of  pots. 

To  talk  of  any  particular  class  of  subjects  being  totally  unfitted 
for  pot-culture,  is,  I  believe,  contrary  to  all  acknowledged  rules,  for 
what  plant  or  tree  is  there  worth  cultivating  at  all  that  will  not 
submit  to  have  its  roots  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  pot  or 
tub  ?  Nor  are  we  influenced  in  any  way  on  this  point  by  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  plant  itself,  whether  it  be  from  the 
mountam  side  where  it  is  exposed  to  bleak  winds,  or  from  the 
low  marsh,  from  the  burning  plain,  or  the  rocky  dell,  from  the 
running  stream  of  water,  or  suspended  in  the  air ;  we  have  plants 
under  cultivation  in  pots  which  represent  all  these  conditions  of 
humidity  and  temperature,  and  all  seem  to  adapt  themselves 
kindly  to  the  circumstance,  provided  their  natural  conditions  of 
air,  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  soil,  are  aSbrded.  Still,  as 
before  mentioned,  there  are  some  plants  which  seem  better 
adapted  to  pot-culture  than  others ;  and  while  I  for  one  would 
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rather  grow  fine- rooted  plants,  aa  Cape  Heaths,  in  pots,  I  should 
prefer  a  bed  of  earth  for  the  Cucumber  and  the  Melon ;  and 
though  I  have  known  them  grown  well  in  pots,  jet  a  bed  of 
earth  either  in  a  frame  or  Cucumber-house,  seams  to  be  the 
best  and  most  natural  method,  and  I  certainly  prefer  it. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  Pine  Apple.  Many  grow  this  fruit 
in  beds  of  soil,  dispensing  with  pots  altogether,  and  say  that 
time  and  trouble  are  saved ;  but  whether  this  is  really  prefei'able 
to  pot-culture,  there  is,  I  believe,  reason  to  doubt,  for  those  who 
dispense  with  pots  do  not  always  find  the  course  of  Pine-culture 
run  smooth.  'I'hen,  again,  with  regard  to  the  Vine  ;  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  when  Vines  have  a  good  border  to  root  into, 
they  are  more  likely  to  produce  a  yearly  crop  of  fruit  with  less 
labour  than  if  grown  in  pots.  Nevertheless,  the  pot-cultivation 
of  the  Vine  has  its  advantages  ;  and  as  good  Grapes  can  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  large  numbers  of  Vines  are  raised  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  fruiting  in  pots,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  practice 
being  discontinued. 

Now,  I  consider  it  is  just  the  same  with  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  &c.,  as  it  is  with  "Vines.  We  naturally  look  for  abundant 
crops  of  these  fi  uits  from  trees  cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  principal  supply  for  the  markets  must  certainly  be  from 
orchards ;  but  if  our  orchards  never  failed  to  yield  their  yearly 
supply  of  fruit,  there  would  be  one  advantage  in  having  orchard- 
houses,  and  that  is  for  an  early  supply.  But  then  fruit-cul- 
ture in  the  open  air  is  subject  to  many  vicissitudes.  The  pre- 
ceding season  may  have  been  wet  and  cold,  consequently  the 
wood  has  failed  to  ripen  ;  or  the  blossom-buds  are  eaten  by  birds  ; 
or  the  flowers  are  beaten  off  by  storms  of  wind,  hail,  or  rain  ;  or 
if  the  fruit  set,  it  is  eaten  when  in  a  green  state  by  grubs,  and 
when  ripe  by  birds.  Sometimes  the  yield  happens  to  be  abundant 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  ;  but  very  often  the  trees  are  obliged 
to  succumb,  and  the  owner  looks  in  vain  for  his  return.  Now, 
it  is  just  in  order  to  evade  all  these  impediments  that  orchard- 
houses  are  built ;  and  if  a  suitable  border  is  made,  and  the  trees 
planted  in  it,  all  well  and  good.  They  may  be  kept  dry  in  order 
to  ripen  the  wood  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  buds,  blossoms, 
and  fruit,  are  protected  from  birds,  blighting  winds,  &c.  The 
chances  of  obtaining  regular  and  certain  crops  are  therefore 
increased  ;  but  then,  many  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  like  to 
have  their  trees  in  a  more  portable  style.  They  are,  therefore, 
put  in  pots.  In  this  condition  they  can  be  moved  about  at 
pleasure.  The  roots  need  not  be  cramped,  if  the  pots  only  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  trees ;  nor  need  they  be  starved 
for  want  of  nourishment,  since  it  may  be  supplied  to  them  in 
the  form  of  liquid  manure.  If  just  enough  of  this  ia  given  as 
the  tree  requires  it,  the  roots  will  show  no  disposition  to  ramble, 
even  though  they  may  have  the  chance,  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. 

That  orchard-houses  are  often  foilures  as  regards  the  supply 
or  the  non-supply  of  fruit  is  undeniable  ;  but  tben  is  it  because 
orchard-houses  are  altogether  on  a  wrong  principle?  or  is  it  not 
rather  that  in  individual  cases  the  trees  are  not  managed  on  a 
right  one  ?  Among  several  different  collections  of  potted  trees 
that  I  have  seen,  I  have  failed  to  distinguish  any  indication  of 
skilful  manipulation.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  pots  and 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  totally  disregarded.  The  latter 
appeared  to  have  been  roughly  dug  out  of  the  ground,  bundled 
into  the  pot  in  the  most  (:reles3  manner,  and  the  pot  filled  to 
the  very  brim  with  the  very  coarsest  soil,  then  the  collar  would 
stand  6  inclie*  above  the  top  of  that,  and  anywhere  but  in  the 
centre — altogether  when  finished  the  tree  having  anything  but 
the  appearance  of  a  well-balanced  pyramid.  Why  trees  should 
be  treated  in  this  way,  and  then  expected  to  btar  fruit  and  do 
well,  1  cannot  imagine.  The  same  gardener  who  treats  his 
orchard-house  trees  somewhat  in  this  way,  behaves  very  difi'e- 
rently  towards  his  flowering  plants.  These  are  carefully  and 
neatly  potted,  the  pots  being  proportioned  to  the  plants  as  they 
advance.  Wliy  cannot  the  same  treatment  be  applicable  to  pot- 
grown  orchard-house  trees  ?  Surely  the  old  maxim,  that  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  is  applicable  to  these; 
and  I  fancy  that  those  who  are  successful  with  orchard-house 
trees,  are  really  as  careful  with  them  when  young  and  as  they 
grow  up  as  one  would  wish  to  be  witli  the  choicest  greenhouse 
plant.  And  wherein  consists  the  greater  claim  of  the  latter  to 
such  unremitting  attention  ?  A  well-grown  Azalea  or  Chorozema 
is  a  beautiful  object  when  in  bloom.  So  is  a  well-grown  Peach 
or  Apple  tree  even  in  a  pot  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there 
is  a  great  advontage,  for  after  the  blossom  falls  the  tree  is  still 
an  object  of  interest  on  account  of  the  fruit.     When  that  is  ripe 


the  tree  is  again  an  object  of  beauty  not  only  to  the  eye,  but 
offers  its  luscious  burthen  for  the  gratification  of  other  senses, 
particularly  that  of  taste. 

No  one  who  has  successfully  cultivated  fruit  trees  in  pots,  or  ever 
seen  good  crops  of  fruit  so  cultivated,  would  ever  oflTer  a  word 
in  opposition  to  orchard-houses,  unless  circumstances  should 
render  them  altogether  superfluous.  If  Mr.  Robson  is  not  par- 
ticularly favourable  towards  them,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity 
that  he  should  be  strenuously  opposed  to  them.  In  a  district 
so  favourable  to  the  cidtivation  of  fruit  as  Kent,  the  advantages 
derivable  from  orchard-houses  may  be  trifling,  that  of  earliness 
being  the  chief,  while  the  time  and  attention  required  are  ine  eased 
very  much.  But  there  are  many  districts  where  the  fruit  crop 
is  far  more  uncertain  than  it  is  in  Kent — where,  in  fact,  some  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  seldom  produce  crops  of  good  size  and 
flavour.  It  is  in  such  places  that  the  advantages  of  the  orchard- 
house  are  seen  by  contrast,  where  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  certainty 
of  the  in-door  in  contrast  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  out-door 
crop,  and  then  the  management  of  orchard-houses  and  their 
inmates  becomes  of  double  interest.  Many  are  content  to  cul- 
tivate fruit  under  glass  who  would  not  care  to  cultivate  flowers 
alone,  or  to  build  liouses  for  them ;  and  orchard-liouses  have 
certainly  been  a  means  of  stimulating  the  love  of  horticulture, 
and  giving  it  a  wider  scope  than  it  would  have  otherwise  re- 
ceived. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  orchard-houses?  The  amateur  who  merely  amuses 
himself  with  a  small  house  and  a  few  trees,  is  delighted  if  two- 
thirds  of  them  bear  fruit  in  one  season,  and  is  content  with  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  fruit  that  might  be  produced  on  a  tree 
covering  the  same  space  as  his  orchard-house.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  practical  gardener  ;  he  is  content  with  nothing 
short  of  the  same  amount  of  fruit,  or  even  more  than  would  be 
produced  on  the  same  surface,  supposing  it  were  covered  with 
healthy  bearing  standards,  the  earliness  and  greater  certitude  of 
obtaining  regular  crops  being  considered  equivalent  return  for 
the  necessary  outlay. 

If  regular  and  early  crops  are  to  be  obtained  by  means  of 
orchard-houses,  then  certainly  these  advantages  are  indisputable; 
but  how  is  that  regularity  of  bearing  to  be  arrived  at  ?  and  this, 
probably,  is  just  what  amateurs  would  like  to  know.  Well,  it 
just  amounts  to  this :  Induce  your  trees  to  make  fruit-bearing 
wood,  and  when  it  is  made,  harden  it  and  ripen  it  well.  The 
former  is  to  be  done  by  encouraging  a  kindly  root-action  during 
the  growing  season ;  a  proper  heat  and  humidity  both  at  top 
and  bottom  will  do  this,  and  everybody  knows  what  fruit- 
bearing  wood  is  when  they  see  it.  To  ripen  the  wood  retard 
root-action,  but  not  suddenly,  by  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  dry, 
and  well  expose  the  wood  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  On 
these  points  success  mahily  depends.  The  next  in  importance 
is,  1  consider,  to  let  the  fresh  air  have  free  access  to  them,  and 
let  them  break  gradually,  so  that  the  new  growth  is  strong  and 
healthy.  Many  trees  drop  their  buds  and  first  leaves  from 
being  started  too  hastily  by  being  kept  close.  There  are  other 
essential  points,  as  giving  them  suitable  soil,  repotting  when  the 
wood  is  ripened,  thinning  the  fruit  and  the  young  shoots,  &c. ; 
but  if  amateurs  would  give  proper  attention  to  making  and 
ripening  the  wood,  their  trees  would  be  productive,  and  there 
would  be  few  complaints  of  failure. 

Experienced  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  technical- 
ities, taking  the  main  points  for  granted.  The  inexperienced 
amateur  catches  at  these  minor  matters,  and  follows  them  to  the 
letter.  He  measures  to  an  inch  the  size  of  the  pots,  to  a  day 
the  time  of  potting,  also  to  an  ounce  the  proportions  of  loam 
and  dung  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  or  is  very  piirticular 
about  washing  oif  the  blossoms  when  the  fruit  is  set,  if  it  should 
set,  and  other  small  matters  which  come  naturally  enough  in 
their  season ;  but  that  plodding,  untiring  watchfulness  on 
which  success  depends  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  that  the  trees 
receive  only  a  fair  share  of  attention  when  they  are  most  at- 
tractive. To  the  ordinary  observer  success  in  any  particular 
branch  of  horticulture  speaks  of  cleverness  and  skilful  handling ; 
but  to  the  gardener  it  also  indicates  hard,  plodding  industry, 
and  a  watchfulness  that  in  any  branch  of  industry  would  not 
fail  to  bring  success. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  in  "  T.  R.'s  "  letter  which  appears 
to  reflect  on  the  customary  practice  of  exhibiting  specimens  of 
horticultural  skill,  which  is  certainly  done  by  the  majority  of  ex- 
hibitors with  the  view  of  taking  prizes.  Doubtless  the  reUectious 
of  a  man  of  genius  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  mere  prize- 
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taker ;  but  does  it  follow  that  every  exhibitor  is  a  mere  prizetaker  ? 
What  I  have  experienced  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  has  been  only 
as  a  subordinate — that  is,  I  have  merely  assisted  in  growing  tlie 
plants,  taking  them  to  the  shows,  &.c. ;  end  it  is  nearly  a  dozen 
years  ago  since  I  had  anything  to  do  with  shows,  so  that  I 
cannot  conscientiously  have  much  to  say  concerning  them.  I 
liavo  formed  opinions  averse  to  showing,  because  I  have  known 
those  who  have  made  it  a  profitable  trade  and  who  regarded 
their  plants  merely  as  objects  for  obtaining  prize-money,  and 
who  would  deny  tliiit  any  plants  were  worth  growing  for  which 
prizes  were  not  offered.  But  then  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
these  are  the  views  of  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  exhibitors. 
I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  casos  it  is  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  perseverance  and  knowledge  ; 
and  that  while  sonic  real  and  tangible  momentum  is  given  as 
acknowledgment  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  by  far  the 
most  gratifying  result  is  the  fame  thus  obtained. 

Apart  from  the  motives  that  actuate  exhibitors,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  horticultural  shows  have  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  bring  gardening  to  its  present  high  position. 
They  have  given  rise  to  competition,  and  stimulated  men  to 
endeavour  to  excel  each  other  in  producing  specimens  of  superior 
skill  in  that  useful  and  decorative  art  which  is  ever  progressive. 
— F.  Cniiir. 


THE  VAN  MONS  THEOEY  OF  FEUIT-EAISING. 

EXrEEIMENTa    IN    ILLINOIS. 

The  following  facts  have  been  elicited  from  correspondence 
with  H.  P.  Brayshaw,  of  DuQuoin,  Illinois.  The  experiments 
were  instituted  by  his  father  many  years  ago  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  so-called  Van  lions  theory  of  the  improvement  of  fruits  by 
using  only  the  first  seeds. 

Mr.  Brayshaw  quotes  from  memory  chiefly,  having  kept  no 
record.  Thirly-five  years  ag»,  in  1827,  his  father  procured 
twenty-five  seedling  trees  from  a  nursery,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  an  average  lot  grown  from  promiscuous  seed. 
These  were  planted,  and  when  they  came  into  bearing,  six  of 
them  furnished  fruit  that  might  be  culled  "good,"  and  of  these 
"four  were  considered  fine."  One  of  the  six  is  still  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  known  as  the  Illinois  Greening.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  trees,  some  of  the  fruits  v/ere  fair,  and  the  rest  were  worth- 
less, and  have  disappeared. 

Second  Generation. — The  first  fruits  of  these  trees  were  se- 
lected, and  the  seeds  were  sown.  Of  the  resulting  crop,  some 
furnished  fruit  that  was  "good,"  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
merited  much  attention, 

Tliird  Generation. — From  first  seeds  of  the  above  one  hundred 
trees  were  produced,  some  of  whicli  were  good  fruit,  and  some 
"even  fine,"  while  some  were  very  poor,  "four  or  five  only 
merited  attention."  So  that  we  see  there  was  a  retrogression 
from  the  random  seedlings,  furnishing  25  per  cent,  of  good  fruit, 
to  4  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  third  generation  that  were  worthy  of 
note. 

Fourth  Generation. — A  crop  of  first  seed  was  again  sown, 
producing  a  fourth  generation ;  of  these  many  were  "  good 
culinary  fruits,"  none,  or  "  very  few  being  of  the  poorest  class  of 
seedlings;"  none  of  them,  howevei,  were  fine  enough  "for  the 
dessert." 

Fifth  Generation. — This  crop  of  seedlings  was  destroyed  by 
the  cut-worms,  so  that  only  one  tree  now  remains,  but  it  has  not 
yet  fruited,  liut  Mr.  Brayshaw  appears  to  feel  hopeful  of  the 
results,  and  proniises  to  continue  the  experiment. 

Second  crops  have  also  been  sown  from  some  of  these  trees, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  seedlings  thus  produced  were 
good  fruits  than  when  the  first  seeds  were  used — this  Mr.  Bray- 
shaw considers  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  theory,  though  he 
appears  to  feel  confidence  in  the  varieties  already  in  use,  most  of 
which  have  had  almost  an  accidental  origin. 

He  thinks  the  result  would  have  been  more  successful  had  the 
blossoms  beeu  protected  from  impregnation  by  other  trees,  and 
recommends  that  those  to  be  experimented  with  should  be 
planted  at  a  d. stance  from  orchards  so  as  to  avoid  tliis  cross- 
breeding, and  to  allow  of  what  is  called  breeding  in-and-in.  If 
this  were  done  he  feels  confident  that  "the  seedlings  would  more 
nearly  resemble  the  parent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  would 
manifest  the  tendency  to  improvement ;  and  that  from  the 
earliest-ripened  fruits,  some  earlier  varieties  would  be  produced; 
ftom  those  latest  ripeuiug,  later  varieties ;  from  those  that  were 


inferior  and  insipid  poor  sorts  would  spring ;  and  that  from  the 
very  best  and  most  perfect  fruits  wo  might  expect  one  in  one 
thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  to  be  better  than  the 
parent."  This  diminishes  our  chances  for  improvement  to  a 
beautifully  fine  point  upon  which  to  hang  our  hopes  of  tho 
result  of  many  generations  of  seedlings  occupying  more  than  a 
lifetime  of  experiments. 

Mr.  Brayshaw,  citing  some  of  the  generally  adopted  axioms  of 
breeders  of  animals,  assumes  that  crosses  as  of  distinct  races  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  produce  good  results  as  a  system  of  breeding 
in-and-in  persistently  carried  out.  This  plan  he  recommends, 
and  alludes  to  the  Quince  and  Mulberry  as  suitable  species  to 
operate  upon,  because  in  them  there  are  finer  varieties,  and 
therefore  less  liability  to  cross-breeding,  and  a  better  oportunity 
for  breeding  in-and-in.  He  also  reminds  us  of  the  happy  results 
which  follow  the  careful  selection  of  the  best  specimens  in  garden 
flowers  and  vegetables,  combined  with  the  rejection  of  all  inferior 
plants,  when  we  desire  to  improve  the  character  of  our  garden 
products  ;  and  he  adopts  the  views  of  certain  physiologists,  which, 
however,  ore  questioned  by  other  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
violent  or  decided  crosses  are  always  followed  by  depreciation 
and  deterioration  in  the  offspring. 

The  whole  communication  referring  to  these  experiments, 
which  ore  almost  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  have 
been  conduct  jd  in  this  country  to  any  extent  to  verify  or  con- 
trovert the  Van  Mens  theory,  is  very  interesting ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  writer,  though  appareutly  very  fair  and 
entirely  honest,  has  been  fully  imbued  with  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  the  proposition  of  Van  Mons,  that  the  first  ripened 
seed  of  a  natural  plant  was  more  likely  to  produce  an  improved 
varicly,  and  that  this  tendency  to  improvement  would  ever 
increase  and  be  most  prominent  in  the  first  ripened  seeds  of 
successive  generations  grown  from  it. 

The  theory  of  Van  Mons  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to 
controvert,  but  will  simply  say  that  nothing  which  has  yet  come 
under  my  observation  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  mo  a  convert; 
to  the  avowed  views  of  that  great  Belgian  pomologist ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  rumours  of  his  opponents,  that  he  was  really 
attempting  to  produce  crosses  from  some  of  the  best  fruits,  as 
our  gardeners  have  most  successfully  done  in  numerous  instances 
in  the  beautiful  flowers  and  delicious  vegetables  of  modern  horti- 
culture, have  always  impressed  me  with  a  colour  of  probability, 
and  if  he  were  not  actually  and  intentionally  impregnating  the 
blossoms  with  pollen  of  the  better  varieties,  natural  causes,  such 
as  the  moving  currents  of  air,  and  the  ever  active  insects,  whose 
special  function  in  many  instances  appears  to  be  the  conveyance 
of  pollen,  would  necessarily  cause  an  admixture,  which  in  a  pro- 
miscuous collection,  like  the  "  school  of  Van  Mons,"  would  at 
least  have  an  equal  chance  of  producing  an  improvement  in 
some  of  the  resulting  seeds. 

The  whole  subject  of  variation  in  species,  the  existence  of 
varieties,  and  also  of  sports  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  aa 
still  more  temporary  variations  from  the  originals  than  those 
which  come  through  the  seeds,  is  one  of  deep  interest  well 
worthy  of  our  study,  but  concerning  which  we  must  confess 
ourselves  as  yet  quite  ignorant;  and  our  best  botanists  do  not; 
agree  even  as  to  the  specific  distinctions  that  have  been  set-up  as 
characters  of  some  of  our  familiar  plants,  the  most  eminent 
authors  differing  with  regard  to  tho  species  of  some  of  our  most 
familiar  genera  of  trees  and  plants. — From  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warder,  read  hefore  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society. — 
(Prairie  Farmer.) 


DISTEESSED    LANCASHIEE  WOEKINGMEN 
BOTANISTS. 

Allow  me  to  thank  your  numerous  readers  for  their  kindness 
in  sending  me  the  means  to  help  some  of  England's  worthiest 
sons  and  daughters,  in  spite  of  the  bad  name  we  have  through 
the  late  unfortunate  riots. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  older  operatives  were  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  hubbub  that  wos  kicked  up  by  some  foolish 
lads  and  lasses ;  jet  owing  to  those  riots  I  never  expected  to 
receive  another  penny  for  my  little  flock. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  liowever,  that  the  kind-hearted  Lady 
Nevill  has  sent  me  her  usual  donation  of  £1,  and  II.  B.,  2s.  Gd. 
I  also  omitted  2s.  I  had  received  for  six  cuttings  of  "  Little 
Dot."  —  John  Hague,  3G,  Mount  Street,  Ashtouunder- 
Lyne, 
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WOBK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 
Wheee  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens  are  coming  off,  tlie 
ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  the  stems  being  laid  at  the 
bottom  and  quicklime  strewed  over  Ihem  ;  also,  if  the  ground  is 
intended  to  be  again  planted  with  anj  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  it 
should  have  some  manure  incorporated  with  it,  but  it  is  best 
at  all  times  to  change  tlie  crops  as  far  as  practicable.  Capsinims, 
repot  tlie  plants  of  the  larger  varieties  intended  for  turning  out 
next  month.  Harden  them  off  wlien  they  have  taken  fresli  root- 
hold.  The  small  sort  generally  called  Chilies,  should  also  be 
potted  in  rich  soil  as  they  require,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  stove  or 
warm  house.  Carrots,  the  frames  may  be  removed  from  the 
early-sowing  if  required  for  other  purposes  ;  thin  and  water 
them  when  necessary.  CauliJJowers,  keep  the  ground  well  moved 
about  them,  and  also  about  the  Cabbages,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  slugs.  Celery,  some  of  the  earliest- so  wing 
that  has  been  pricked  into  boxes  moy  now  be  planted  in  a  frame. 
No  artiBcial  heat  is  required  ;  but  the  lights  should  remain  on  in 
cold  wet  weather.  Prick  out  the  succeesional  sowings.  Dwarf 
Kidnei/  Scans,  sow  on  a  warm  sheltered  border ;  also,  a  few 
Scarlet  Runners  and  Harijot  Beans,  but  these  succeed  so  well 
transplanted  that  it  is  best  to  provide  for  contingencies  by  sowing 
them  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  g-rminating  them  under  glass.  When 
well  up  remove  them  to  the  open  air,  and  cover  at  night,  and 
transplant  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May. 
They  will  come  into  bearing  more  than  a  week  before  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  and  will  continue  to  bear  quite  as  long; 
add  to  this  the  certainty  of  a  crop,  and  the  facility  of  protecting 
them  in  the  earlier  stages  when  they  are  so  apt  to  be  nipped  by 
the  spring  frosts.  Lettuce,  forward  the  spring-sown  plants  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  autumn-sown  ones.  Water  them  in  dry 
■weather  and  keep  the  soil  loose  about  them.  Sow  seed  of  the 
Black-seeded,  Bath,  and  Paris  Cos.  Onions,  thin  out  the  autumn- 
sowing.  Tlie  plants  drawn  out  may  be  replanted  into  beds. 
After  they  are  thinied-out  to  regular  distances  loosen  the  soil 
between  them.  Feas,  earth-up  and  stick  the  advancing  crops. 
Before  earthing  use  scot  for  the  purposes  we  have  before  re- 
commended. Radishes,  make  a  sowing  of  Turnip-rooted  kinds  ; 
water  those  in  frames  when  dry,  to  preserve  their  tender  and 
mild  qualities.  Seil  Beet,  sow  a  full  crop  towards  the  end  of 
the  week.  New  Zealand  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  heat  for  trans- 
planting in  May ;  and  Vegetable  Marrows  and  the  Ice  Plant 
where  the  latter  is  required  for  garnishing. 

FLOWER  GAEDEN. 
Attend  to  the  pruning  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Bemove  all  dead 
branches.  Hoe,  rake,  and  stir  the  surface  of  flower-borders,  and 
remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants  which  have  done 
flowering.  Tliin  out  early-sown  annuals  in  open  borders  to  from 
four  to  six  plants  in  each  patch.  Give  standard  and  dwarf  Roses 
a  good  soaking  with  manure  water,  which  will  excite  vigorous 
growth  and  insure  an  abundant  bloom.  Autumnal-flowering 
Eoses,  especially,  delight  in  such  treatment.  Put  out  alpine  plants 
onrockwork.  Shade  Auriculas  coming  into  bloom.  Pot  Carnations 
snd  Picotees  for  blooming,  and  protect  from  heavy  rains.  Plant 
out  Pinks  if  not  done.  Make  new  beds  of  Pansies,  and  propagate 
from  side  suckers  under  hand-glasses,  shading  them  until  rooted. 
Plant  out  beds  of  Stocks,  and  sow  German  and  other  sorts  for 
autumn-blooming.  Continue  to  propagate  Dahlias,  and  shift 
those  previously  struck,  giving  air  freely  to  prevent  drawing. 
Divide  and  pot  Lobelias,  and  start  them  in  heat. 

FRUIT   GAEDEN. 

All  trees  on  walls  should  now  be  looked  over,  and  have  their 
wood  thinned  while  in  the  bud,  taking-off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  all  foreright  buds,  and  others  that  are  not  properly 
Situated  for  laying-iu.  Thin  also  the  young  canes  of  Raspberries 
to  the  number  necessary  for  next  year's  crop.  By  this  means 
the  canes  will  be  stronger  and  ripen  better.  Also  remove  all  the 
foreright  shoots  from  Apricot  trees,  and  a  portion  of  the  side 
shoots  ;  but  endeavour  to  distinguish  those  which  are  likely  to 
form  short  fruit-bearing  spurs,  which  must  always  be  left. 
GEEENHOrSE   AfTD   CONSEEVATOST. 

Repot  growing  plants  as  may  be  necessary.  Regularly  shift 
tender  annuals,  stake  them,  and  give  water  in  large  quantities 
as  they  advance,  using  liquid  manure  to  the  strong-growing 
kinds.  Forward  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  and  keep  them 
clear  of  insects.  Water  Camellias  freely  with  weak  manure  water, 
but  do  not  let  the  water  hang  about  their  roots  ;  keep  the  shifted 


ones  close  and  warm.  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  to  bare 
abundance  of  air,  and  to  be  watered  very  carefully.  Shift  Pelar- 
goniums wanted  to  flower  in  autumn,  and  propagate  desirable 
sorts.  Keep  all  climbers,  whether  in  ])ots  or  otherwise,  regularly 
trained.  Keep  the  conservatory  as  cool  by  day  as  is  consistent 
with  the  health  of  the  inmates.  This  will  keep  the  plants  longer 
in  bloom,  and  be  more  enjoyable  for  parties  inspecting  them. 
Shading  must  be  resorted  to  in  this  bright  weather. 

STOVE. 

Give  a  final  shift  to  the  early-flowering  Achimenes,  Cleroden- 
drons,  Gloriosas,  Gesueras,  Begonias,  &c.,  and  keep  them  close 
for  awhile,  and  water  free-growing  plants  generally  with  weak 
manure  water.  The  last  succession  of  Achimenes,  to  flower  late 
in  the  season,  should  now  be  placed  in  heat.  Employ  pans  or 
broad  shallow  pots  for  their  general  cultivation,  and  as  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  when  they  are  in  flower, 
let  the  drainage  he  as  efficient  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be 
freely  watered  without  stagnating  and  souring  the  soil.  Orchids 
are  now  progressing  fast,  and  will  require  attention  in  shading 
daily  and  gradually  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  solar  light  and  heat.  If  the  roof  is 
covered  with  the  creepers  a  little  management  in  training  them, 
to  effect  a  judicious  shading  of  the  plants  beneath,  will  save 
much  trouble  with  external  shading,  which  will  only  be  needed 
on  very  bright  days,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
house. 

PITS  AND  FEAITES. 

Clear  out  some  of  the  hardier  bedding-out  plants  which  have 
been  under  glass  during  wintei',  place  them  in  some  sheltered 
situation,  and  where  they  can  be  readily  protected  in  case  of 
frost  or  cold  cutting  winds.  This  will  make  room  for  some  of 
the  young  stuff  potted-off  some  weeks  ago.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEE. 

KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

Staking  Peas,  manure-watering  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  &c.,  turn- 
ing and  bankiug-up  linings  of  Cucumber-beds,  liming  Radishes, 
Turnips,  cStc,  and  taking  lots  of  the  Greens  tribe  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  as  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  disagreeable  smoke  with 
charring  just  now,  and  when  covered  over  with  rough  earth 
the  stalks  and  tops  will  be  good  compost  before  the  middle  of 
the  winter.  Threw  dung,  leaves,  &c.,  together  for  a  small  fer- 
menting-heap,  and  after  this  begin  to  be  more  independent  of  dung 
for  artificial  heat,  as  the  mowings  from  the  lawn  come  iu,  as  these 
can  be  made  to  give  a  good  heat  for  temporary  purposes.  General 
work  much  the  same  as  the  last  and  previous  weeks. 
FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Turned  out  all  the  Strawberry  plants  done  fruiting,  and  planted 
them  for  autumn  and  next  year.  Thinned  Grapes.  Average 
temperature  60°  at  night,  and  75°  to  85°  during  the  day  when 
the  sun  shines.  Second  vinery  coming  strong  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature ;  will  regulate  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  all  the  rods  are 
not  yet  in  their  places,  as  we  were  obhged  to  bend  some  to  cause 
them  to  break  regularly.  Late  vinery  has  all  the  wood  close  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  is  kept  as  airy  and  cool  as  possible ; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  so  that 
we  shall  have  to  tie  up  to  prevent  rubbing  off  young  shoots 
and  fruit,  though  to  all  appearance  there  will  be  plenty  of  the 
latter  to  spare.  We  should  like  to  keep  them  quiet  as  much  as 
possible  for  some  time  yet,  so  that  the  flowering  would  come  on 
in  the  hot  weather,  as  after  that  time  there  should  be  less  of  any- 
thing like  a  check  ;  and  if  this  simple  principle  is  kept  in  view, 
amateurs  may  have  pretty  early  Grapes  in  autumn  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  from  the  coalheop.  The  shutting-in  the 
sun's  rays  is  the  best  of  all  heat ;  and  the  economist's  motto,  vrith 
a  combination  of  safety,  should  be,  "  Give  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  take  it  away  early  in  the  afternoon."  If  coal  is  no  object 
leave  air  on  constantly,  but  a  rather  close  atmosphere  at  night  is 
less  dangerous  if  air  is  given  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  small 
openings  soon  change  the  atmosphere  of  a  house.  Nipped  the 
shoots  of  Figs  when  necessary,  making  sure  of  some  stumpy 
pieces  to  stand  over  the  autumn,  and  watered  them  at  the  roots, 
the  crops  being  extra  heavy.  Thinned  out  any  shoots  to  spare 
in  the  Peach-house,  and  must  thin  the  Strawberry-pots  on 
shelves  ere  long,  as  they  tend  to  darken  the  house  too  much. 
Laid  out  Melon-runners  on  the  plan  described  last  season. 
Sowed  a  few  more  for  late  crops,  having  plenty  in  good-sized 
pots  to  turn  out  as  soon  as  room  can  be  obtained,  and  had 
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another  clearing  at  tlio  trees  in  the  orchard-house,  having  had 
an  extra  6U|i]>ly  of  the  brown  or  black  beetle,  the  larvie  of  the 
Aphis  Persic  IB,  last  Sunday. 

Aphis  Persicie. — We  are  sorry  that  "  X.  Y.  Z."  lies  this  pest 
in  hia  orchard-ho-iso— at  least  wo  judge  it  to  be  so  from  his 
description,  aud  still  more  sorry  that  smoking  with  tobacco, 
dusting  with  snulf,  liellebore,  &c.,  seem  to  have  no  eff'ct  upon 
it.  That  is  eontrury  to  our  experience.  The  pest  is  easily  killed 
if  you  catch  it,  niul  do  not  mind  the  nppearance  it  gives  to  your 
fingers.  We  have  never  found  it  to  stand  ii  good  smoking,  nor 
dusting,  or  other  modes  ;  but  then,  though  you  kill  all  you  see, 
and  you  think  you  have  conquered  liim,  lo  and  behold,  the  story 
of  the  Phoenix  is  a  trifle  to  this  beetle,  as,  if  you  leave  a  single 
one  in  bole  or  cranny,  in  the  soil  of  tlie  pet,  or  running  round  on 
the  outside  of  it,  you  will  not  have  to  wait  long  until  you  have 
your  thousands,  or  it  may  be  millions,  to  again  slaughter  and 
destroy.  We  are  also  a  little  more  unfortunate  than  "  X.  Y.  Z," 
ae  we  have  had  the  experience  of  last  season  as  well  as  the  present, 
ond  we  believe  it  must  have  come  to  the  place  by  some  Peach 
plant  or  other,  and  heartily  will  we  wish  it  good-bye  when  it 
takes  its  departure.  In  close  houses  where  smoking  can  be 
resorted  to,  that  we  believe  is  the  best  mode  for  settling  the  i^Iague. 
In  a  very  close  place,  and  where  only  a  few  plants  are  infested, 
bruised  laurel  leaves  put  in  tlie  place  will  nut  leave  a  single  one 
alive.  In  an  open  orchard-house  neither  of  these  modes  can 
be  resorted  to  with  anything  like  economy,  unless  either  the 
whole  house  is  covered,  or  individual  trees  are  covered-in  with 
a  cloth  which  will  keep  in  the  smoke.  In  such  a  case,  washings, 
and  syringings,  and  dustings  with  powder  are  chielly  to  be 
depended  on  ;  but  nothing  will  do  but  constant  watchfulness 
and  perseverance,  and  with  these  the  pest,  if  not  thoroughly  era- 
dicated, will  be  kept  down  so  as  to  be  harmless ;  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  be  at  him  when'  ver  he  shows  himself. 

Besides  this  letter  of  "  X.  Y.  Z.,"  we  have  several  other  lettt  rs 
complaining  still  more  bitterly,  and  we  fear  if  the  pest  becomes 
common  it  wdl  give  work  enough.  Most  of  these  tell  us  the 
separate  washes  that  have  been  used,  such  as  old-fasliioned  clay, 
tobacco  juice,  sulphur,  lime,  and  soft  soap,  Parmentier,  Gishurst, 
3  ozs.,  some  more  and  some  less  to  the  gallon ;  and  yet  with 
all  that  trouble  there  is  the  enemy  in  black  phalanxes  ready  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  them.  Wo  are  sure  a  short  article 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  and  some  hints  as  to  its 
destruction,  would  be  useful.  Although  we  have  already  given 
an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  these  pests,  we  think  we  may 
shortly  repeit  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  supplemented. 

About  this  time  last  year  the  insects  made  their  appearance  ; 
but  they  were  kept  down,  and  towards  the  autumn  we  could 
scarcely  find  a  trace  of  them-  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  were  fulling  we  burnt  sulphur  in  the  house, 
thinking  the  fumes  would  kill  everything  alive  and  search  into 
every  hole  and  cranny.  This  killed  some  green  points  of  shoots, 
which  we  expected,  as  we  have  long  known  that  sulphur-burning 
will  kill  everything  soft  and  green,  but  that  it  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  buds  of  well-ripened  wood  if  used  in  moderation.  After 
this,  when  all  the  leaves,  etc.,  were  removed,  several  times  during 
the  winter  the  trees  were  well  syringed  with  soap  water  as  hot 
aa  the  man  could  bear  to  use  it  with  a  cloth  round  the  syringe. 
Then  the  trees  were  all  washed  with  a  brush  and  sjap  and  water. 
The  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  \\  inch  was  carefully  taken  off, 
and  afterwards  the  floor  was  watered  with  water  not  far  from 
boiling,  and  in  a  few  days  stirred  up  and  covered  with  fresh  soil ; 
then  the  trees  were  painted  some  time  about  Christmas,  Gis- 
hurst, clay,  and  sulphur  forming  tho  paint,  and  working  it  well 
into  every  hole  and  joint  and  sluicing  it  among  the  buds,  which 
were  thus  sealed  up  so  far  from  the  air  for  several  months  in  the 
winter.  One  would  imagine  that  surh  a  doctoring  would  have 
found  out  every  live  insect,  and  most  likely  it  did;  but  then  we 
doubt  if  even  very  hot  water  will  kill  the  vitality  of  eggs,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  though  these  pests  are  produced  in  vivi- 
parous fashion,  like  ropes  of  onions  in  summer,  shoals  of  eggs 
are  laid  in  autumn,  so  that  they  may  escape  the  casualties 
which  would  destroy  the  larvae  in  winter.  The  whole  of  our 
washes,  when  trees  are  in  a  dormant  state,  have  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  sealing-up  the  eggs  from  air,  and  have,  no  doubt, 
thus  done  good  ;  but  until  there  is  enough  of  heat  to  bring  the 
principle  of  vitality  into  action,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  eggs  are  not 
»8  safe  without  air  as  with  it,  and  the  expanding  of  the  buds 
will  so  cause  the  coating  matter  to  craek  that  air  will  thus  find 
its  way  to  an  egg  if  any  such  should  be  left.  On  this  account, 
in  some  cases  we  have  found  a  thin  solution  of  glue  one  of  the 


most  complete  settlers  for  insects.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  saw  no 
trace  of  our  enemy  until  tho  buds  and  shoots  were  expanding, 
and,  of  course,  a  good  portion  of  tho  paint  in  which  they  were 
enveloped  had  dropped  olf.  Of  course,  the  pest  was  attacked  as 
duly  reported. 

On  tho  trees  wc  noticed  two  or  three  shoots  rather  bad  on  last 
Friday  week  ;  those  were  either  removed  or  cleaned.  On  Mon- 
day these  trees  had  a  dingy  black  appearance,  so  thick  were 
the  insects  scattered  on  the  leaves  and  shoots.  A  decoction  of 
tobacco-water  and  Gishurst  and  soft  brushes  were  used,  making 
sure  that  the  wash  was  strong  enough  to  settle  the  insects  if  it 
touched  them,  and  not  so  strong  us  to  injure  the  foliage.  In 
washing,  the  hand  was  held  as  rr.uch  as  possible  below  the 
affected  part  to  prevent  the  pests  from  dropping.  Some,  how 
ercr,  would  do  so,  and  as  the  work  proceeded  the  ground  was 
syringed  with  hot  water.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  trees  were 
syringed  heavily  all  over  with  laurel  tea  water  in  a  clear  state, 
being  passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  water  heated  to  about 
130°,  the  fruit  being  as  much  set  as  we  believed  rendered  them 
free  from  danger.  With  water  at  this  temperature,  we  have 
cleared  away  myriads  of  green  fly  ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  not 
be  so  hot  as  to  injure  tlie  plants.  On  close  examination  on 
Wednesday,  among  myriads  of  slain  there  were  a  few  solitary 
specimens  to  be  found  in  a  sickly  state,  so  at  night  another 
heavy  syringing  was  given  with  char  sulphur-lime  water  at  about 
the  above  temperature.  This  strong  acid  water  is  thus  made : — 
One  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  1^  lb.  of  quicklime  are 
boiled  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water,  say  nearer  five  quarts. 
This  when  settled  is  as  clear  as  sherry,  and  a  quart  of  it  was 
used  for  a  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons  ot  water,  and  that  is  pretty 
strong. 

To-day  (Thursday)  we  have  not  seen  one  alive,  and  to-night 
we  will  give  another  good  syringing  with  clear  water,  and  con- 
tinue sprinkling  as  wanted.  In  such  cases  we  would  rather 
vary  the  means  used  than  otherwise.  We  have  more  faith  in 
perseverance,  the  use  of  the  fingers,  and  constant  watchfulness 
than  in  sny  one  nostrum  os  a  cure-all  or  kill-all  in  these  matters. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  we  have  seen  men's  names  appended  as 
testamentary  evidence  to  the  efficacy  of  certain  mixtures  in 
eradicating  all  sorts  of  insect  enemies,  and  yet  you  could  not 
walk  through  their  houses  without  having  your  clothes  encrusted 
with  filthy  insects  that,  of  course,  you  never  expected  to  find 
there.  In  close  houses  tobacco-smoking,  with  or  without  a  few 
laurel  leaves  or  capsicums  mixed  with  it  to  make  it  more  pun- 
gent, with  the  assistance  of  the  syringe,  we  have  no  doubt  will 
at  last  conquer  this  pest ;  but  then  the  expense  iu  large  houses 
will  be  a  consideration,  and  frequent  applications  will  be 
necessary  in  order  that  too  strong  a  dose  may  not  injure  the 
plants  or  bring  the  fruit  rattling  on  the  floor. 

OKKAMENTAL    DEPAETITENT. 

Conserva/ori/. — Ee-orranged  this,  taking  out  lots  of  Chinese 
Primroses  and  Cinerarias  ;  moving  Azaleas  in  bloom  more  to  the 
back  to  be  slightly  shaded,  taking  Pelargoniuma  to  the  front 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light,  and  placing  lots  of  Cine- 
rarias iu  bloom  nearer  the  back,  where  they  will  be  slightly 
shaded.  When  convenient,  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  will  do 
better  if  set  on  damp  moss,  or  if  in  saucers  if  the  saucers  are 
filled  with  moss.  Next  to  freedom  from  frost,  moisture  and  cool- 
ness are  the  great  essentials  of  success  and  freedom  from  insects. 

Poitiiig. —  Camellia-buds  Drofpinr/. — Many  complaints  have 
appeared  during  the  season  of  Cauiellias  dropping  their  buds,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  we  should  bo  inclined  to  say  that  it 
arose  from  dryness  at  the  roots,  even  though  watering  was  given 
in  the  most  systematic  manner.  In  moving  some  Camellias  from 
the  conservatory  to  a  vinery  there  were  several  that  had  not  the 
right  appearance,  and  tho  flowers  were  smaller  than  they  ought 
to  have  been:  we  attributed  it  to  dryness  in  the  ball,  and  yet 
when  the  pot  was  well  thumped  with  the  knuckles  it  emitted  a 
dull  sound,  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  there. 
Still  the  weight  of  the  pot  convinced  us  that  the  ball  coidd  not 
be  wet  enough.  On  turning  the  balls  out  of  the  pot  we  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  No  water  had  penetrated  the  centre  for 
many  a  long  day,  never  much  from  the  time  they  had  been  last 
shifted.  There  are  two  little  matters  that  young  gardeners  are 
difficult  to  be  convinced  upon — tho  first  is,  that  young  tender 
plants  can  be  injured  by  taking  them  to  a  cold  shed,  shifting 
them  in  cold  soil,  and  leaving  them  there  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
cold  before  taking  them  back  to  their  warm  place.  The  second 
is,  the  importance  and  necessity  that  every  plant  should  be  well 
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watered  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  shifted  into  a  larger  pot,  and 
more  especially  if  the  ball  of  the  plant  is  but  slightly  broken  or 
merely  a  little  ruffled  at  the  sides  to  let  the  roots  out  freely. 
Ever  and  anon  men  will  be  sure  to  stick  dry  balls  into  larger 
and  fresh  pots,  and  no  amount  of  watering  will  ever  saturate 
them  afterwards.  The  water  will  pass  through  the  fresh  soil, 
avoiding  the  dry  ball  as  if  it  were  rolling  from  a  cabbage-leaf  or 
trickling  from  the  wing  of  a  duck.  The  only  modes  of  moisten- 
ing in  such  circumstances  are  either  boring  holes  with  wires  in 
the  ball,  and  filling  these  with  water,  or  setting  the  pot  over- 
head for  half  an  hour  in  a  tub  of  water.  These  Camellias  we 
probed  and  brought  out  the  dry  dust  from  the  centre  of  the 
ball  to  show  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  and  before 
repotting  them  the  ball  was  soused  overhead  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  chilled  water  about  80°,  and  then  allowed  to  drain 
before  repotting.  When  any  danger  in  this  respect  is  appre- 
hended the  soil  should  not  only  be  well  fn-med,  but  that  next 
the  pot  should  be  rather  the  highest,  to  send  the  water  over  the 
bulk  of  the  ball.  We  would  advise  in  the  case  of  all  plants  that 
throw  their  buds,  or  do  not  please  in  the  flowering,  that  they 
should  be  examined  in  this  respect,  and  care  taken  that  the 
main  part  of  the  ball  is  not  dry.  There  is  just  another  fertile 
source  of  Camellias  casting  their  buds,  and  that  is  the  pots 
being  cooled  much  by  frost  before  the  plants  are  housed.  The 
roots  are  mnch  more  easily  injured  when  expanded  in  a  pot  than 
when  planted  out. 

PRESH  SOIL. 
We  have  potted-off  a  good  number  of  Golden  Cliain  Gera- 
niums spring-struck,  as  we  think  that  small  young  plants  pro- 
duce the  best  foliage.  There  is  something  rather  tender  in  this 
Btill-general  favourite.  This  winter  our  general  stock  has  been 
kept  in  rather  a  low  temperature.  To  have  tliem  nice  they 
should  rarely  be  below  45°  in  winter.  They  did  not  look  so 
nice  as  we  wished,  or,  being  mostly  in  CO  and  48-pot.«,  we  would 
have  turned  the  older  plants  into  trenches  with  a  piece  of  calico 
over  them.  On  examination  the  plants  seemed  to  have  made 
few  roots  ;  and  the  soil  being  about  them  all  the  winter,  it  was 
not  likely  that  it  would  be  ao  sweet  as  to  entice  them  to  do  so. 
Our  intended  treatment,  therefore,  was  altered.  A  slight  hotbed 
■was  made,  chiefly  of  tree  leaves.  The  plants  were  shaken  free 
of  the  old  soil,  and  replaced  again  in  small  pots  in  light  soil, 
consistmg  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  rcould,  peat,  and  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  mild  heat.  In  less  than  a  week  the  fine  white 
roots  arc  getting  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  the  leaves  are  increasing 
in  size  and  yellowness,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  stand  any° 
■where  and  be  fit  to  go  out,  and  we  feel  confident  in  a  favourable 
season  they  will  do  well.  We  are  just  as  sure,  that  if  kept  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  too  much  starved  in  winter, 
and  in  which  the  soil,  owing  to  that  coohiess,  had  been  slightly 
soured,  the  plants  would  have  done  little  good  until  the  ground 
had  got  waim  in  summer,  and  perhaps  not  even  then.  Most 
likely,  too,  they  would  have  been  as  deficient  in  rich  yellow  as 
those  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  the  other  week.  This  re- 
potting, and  a  hitch  on  for  a  fortnight,  will  make  them  all  that 
■we  wish — at  least  we  hope  so. 

BEDDING  MANTS. 
We  have  gone  beyond  limits  ;  but  we  crave  a  few  lines  more, 
eo  that  no  mistake  may  be  made,  as  it  seems  some  misappre- 
hension exists  as  to  planting-out  into  temporary  beds,  which  is 
8  most  economical  plan  where  glass  room  is  scarce,  and  would 
be  advisable  as  a  saving  of  labour  up  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  putting  the  plants  out  singly.  To  amateurs,  however,  who 
either  can  pot  singly  or  keep  all  they  have  in  pots,  we  would 
advise  them  to  do  so  after  the  middle  of  April  is  past.  We 
have  no  glass  for  bedding  plants,  except  what  we  use  for  other 
crops ;  and  as  we  never  think  of  potting  a  twentieth  part,  the 
earth-pit  and  the  Celery-trench  are  our  resorts  a''ter  March, 
turnmg  out  the  hardiest  first.  One  fine  feature  of  this  system 
13,  that  instead  of  watering  once  a-day,  once  a-fortnight  or  once 
a-month  is  nearer  the  mark  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  to  be 
moved  short  distances,  we  actually  think  the"  plants  carefully 
lifted  do  better  than  when  cramped  in  pots.  After  this  IGth 
day  of  April,  however,  we  would  plant  singly  only  such  plants 
as  form  nice  fibry  roots.  For  instance  :  on  a  north  border 
to-day  we  have  pricked  out  a  good  many  hundreds  of  the  double 
white  Feverfew,  grandiflora,  which  is  very  liardy,  but  we  like 
young  plants  best;  and  we  cannot  plant  it  out  where  it  is 
wanted  until  we  do  so  with  Ageratums  and  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
&c.,  when  these  plants  will  lift  with  nice  balls  singly.     But  now 


after  this  time,  unless  we  could  give  glass  protection  and  a  little 
help  beneath  the  roots,  we  would  not  single  out  in  a  bed  pots 
full  of  rooted  cuttings  of  Verbenas  or  Geraniums,  as  they  would 
receive  a  check,  and  would  scarcely  get  well  established  in  time. 
For  all  such  things,  however,  we  need  the  room  they  occupy, 
and  most  likely  will  need  the  pots  several  times  over  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  it  was  only  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  we  would 
turn  them  out  into  rough  lumpy  soil  of  which  leaf  mould  formed 
a  part,  breaking  the  ball  of  the  cluster  of  plants  little  or  nothing. 
By  this  mode  the  fresh  roots  keep  near  home,  the  plants  grow 
on  without  check,  and  a  very  little  care  at  planting  time  enables 
you  to  divide  the  mass  and  plant  separately  ;  and  individually 
they  will  sufl'er  the  moving  but  little.  When  obliged  to  econo- 
mise room,  means,  labour-power,  and  command  of  water,  many 
shifts  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  the  plan  of  turning  out  at  this 
time  lots  of  struck  things  just  as  they  are  is  one  of  the  best  for 
us.  Had  we  plenty  of  room  under  glass  and  pots,  most  likely 
we  would  pot  a  good  many  separately. — R.  F. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addiessed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Sorticulture,  ^c."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

American  Gooseberry  {W.  Chinnich). — It  is  the  Cape  Gooseberry, 
Phijsatis  eiiulis.     The  postage  stamps  weie  received 

CuuRANT-BRANca  Grdb  (/.  T.Joncs). — This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
assailant.  It  is  the  larva  of  the  Cunant  Sphinx  {'J'roclittuin  tipuliforme). 
Not  only  the  extremity  but  the  entirety  of  a  branch  is  deslroyed  by  the 
grub  eating  the  pith  throughout  its  length.  The  brown  grains  are  not 
eggs,  but  excrements.    The  p  irent  moth,  not  the  grub,  lays  the  eggs. 

Lycopouiuus  [M.  H.  72.).— There  is  a  work  devoted  to  Lycopodiums. 

Australian  Vlovh,  {T'is)nan), — A  work  on  this  Flora  is  announced  by 
Mr.  Lovtll  KClVC  as  about  to  be  published,  the  author  bemg  Mr.  Beutham, 
President  of  the  Linna?au  Society. 

Stove  Ferns,  &c.  {P.  H,  G.). — The  work  is  now  printing.  The  plates 
are  very  numeious,  and  require  great  care.  You  can  obtain  the  Ailanthus 
Silkworm  cggi  by  writing  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Dangsteln,  Petersfield, 
Hants.  The  fronds  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  must  not  be  sprinkled 
Willi  water  at  all 

Vkntilating-pase  (iS.  Jf.,  5ac»/;).— There  is  no  ditRculty  if  a  projecting 
lap  of  lead  is  tixed  on  the  rafter  over  the  upper  half  ot  the  pane,  and  a 
similar  tiap  is  fixed  on  the  lower  Iralf  of  the  pane. 

Hairpins  for  Pegging  Plants  (/?.).— If  you  require  a  large  quantity, 
you  had  better  apply  to  some  wholesale  house  at  biimingham. 

OxLip  [J.  W.).  —  Whether  it  be  an  Oslip  or  Polyanthus  we  cannot  tell 
from  seeing  merely  a  truss  of  the  flowers.  Whichever  it  is,  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  larger,  deeper  in  colour,  and  more  sweet  than  any  we  remember. 

Caladium  zebbinvm  {]V.  TV.  Tf".).— We  conclude  that  the  plant  you 
have  under  this  name  is  Alocasia  zebrina.  If  so  it  requires  stove  culture^ 
is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  imported  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Vcitch. 

Pbat  Soil  (H.  i?.).— If  you  live  near  London,  apply  to  Mr.  Kennard, 
Swan  Place,  (Hd  Kent  Road.  If  at  a  distance  and  you  require  a  quaniity  by 
rail,  apply  to  Mr.  Short,  Keigate  Heath,  Surrey.  You  will  see  their  adver- 
tisements in  our  Journal  last  week. 

DwABE  Yellow  Calceolaria  and  Geranhtms  for  Cuatn-border  [A 
Mifilnnd  County). — We  have  not  seen  any  Calceolaria  ffe  like  belter  than 
C.  Aurea  tloribunda.  The  dwarfest  Scarlet  Geranium  we  have  is  Little 
David.  One  of  the  prettiest  variegated  varieties  is  Queen's  Favourite. 
Dandy  is  the  dwarfest,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing.  Golden  Chain  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any— certainly  it  is  better  than  Golden  Fleece.  The  white-edged 
clasp  are  so  numerous'that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  particularise.  Countess 
of  Warwick  ifl  admired  by  some,  but  we  like  Jane,  Bijou,  and  Alma 
quite  as  much. 
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PnorAOATiNn  Ficus  flastioa,  &c.  iA  Render).— "Ry  cuttinf?  down  n  plsint 
nnd  cutting  up  the  »hools  into  lengths  of  two  eyen  «ach,  oiio  lo  be  under 
the  sandy  Foil  ol  the  put  and  thoothcr  above  it,  uud  keeping  tho  cutting-pots 
in  u  warm  frame,  they  will  doubtless  all  strike.  Iberis  corifolia  and  dwarf 
Cistus  may  be  both  struck  from  cuttings  in  like  nmnner  if  the  cuttings 
were  taken  ott'  when  the  young  shoocs  are  about  3  inches  long.  Linum 
grandiftorum  coccinium  comes  best  from  seed. 

rKRiwisKi.K  (Garnons  Gardens).— Not  the  same.  Yuurs  is  purple,  Iho 
otlier  i*  double  blue. 

Ivy  TituNiNo  (J.  S.  Chorley). — Never  clip  Ivy  ;  the  cut  leaves  brcomo 
hrowu  and  riish^rure  the  plants.  Have  the  shoots  sliortened-iu  as  needed 
by  the  aid  ot  a  pruning-knife.     Now  is  the  best  time  tor  the  operation. 

PoiNSETTiA  ruLCHKRRiMA  pROPAuATiNQ  {A  Siihscriher). — Cutlings  of  two 
joint?,  one  joint  in  the  ground  and  one  out;  will  stiike  freely  in  a  hotlictl, 
and  the  best  time  we  have  tried  them  is  the  end  of  July,  as  the  plants  then 
do  not  get  so  leggy  as  they  do  when  put  in  earlier.  Keep  iliem  warm  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and  it  is  only  alter  the  crini-on  head  is  formed 
that  the  plant  may  be  treated  as  a  greenhouse  one. 

Flos  Fai,i.ino-off  {A  Huhscrihcr). — Most  likely  yovir  Fig  trees  in  pots, 
standing,  as  you  say,  under  the  phade  of  Peach  trees,  either  lack  the 
necessary  sun  required  t(t  perfect  the  functions  of  impregnation,  which  in 
the  Fig  is  different  from  that  of  other  fruits  ;  or,  il  the  plants  may  have 
at  any  time  lacked  water,  the  same  result  will  follow.  Your  remedy  with 
the  succeeding  crop  lies  in  trying  to  avoid  these  evils.  Hard  forcing  at  the 
particular  time  that  impregnation  is  going  on  is  fatal  to  the  Fig;  but  the 
economy  uf  the  plant  is  wrapped  in  more  mysteiy  than  that  of  most 
others.  We  may  al^o  say  that  in  the  growing  season  abundance  of  water 
is  wanted,  and  neglect  of  this  will  otcat.ion  the  falling-ofF  yuu  complain  of. 

Pkaciuir  not  Setting  f.-l  Six-years  Suh3cribcr).—We  can  see  no  cause, 
unless  extra  dryness  in  winter  and  extra  soakinirwhen  coming  into  blouni, 
■which  will  frequently  make  tlie  buds  drop.  From  what  you  state,  how- 
ever, we  incline  to  think  that  ihe  trees  were  over-luxuriant  and  the  wood 
not  thoroughly  ripene-i.  We  have  had  much  the  same  happen  with  an 
Apricot  tree.  It  was  lifted  two  years  ago  ;  but  last  year  the  wood  was 
rigorous,  though  not  over-strong.  When  cutting  it  this  spring  we  foretold 
the  bloom-buds  would  do  no  gond,  and  almost  evtiy  one  has  fallen.  There 
was  no  strength  in  them,  for  though  laige  and  flourishing  in  appearance, 
their  attachment  to  the  branch  was  very  slender,  and  in  most  cases  the 
germen  or  young  fruit  wa"?  wanting.  We  would  advise  you  to  pinch  the 
■wood  more  this  season,  and  in  September  either  Ult  and  replant  or  root- 
prune,  BO  as  to  secure  more  thorough  hardening  of  the  wood. 

PnorAOATiNO-HousF.  (/.  ?'.).— A  place  7  or  8  feet  wide  and  40  in  length, 
or  say  10  feet  wide  and  30  long,  would  suit  you.  Now,  this  might  either  be 
a  lean-to  or  a  span,  and  both  would  be  economical  according  to  your 
material.  If  you  had  bricks,  the  cheapest  would  be— wall  at  back  8  feet,  in 
front  4  feet,  fixed  roof,  ventilators  back  and  front.  For  beddmg  plants 
strike  ever j  thing  in  autumn,  and  you  would  need  merely  a  small  tlue  to 
exclude  frost.  If  you  want  to  propagate  in  spring,  perhaps  it  would  be 
heat  to  have  hot  water  all  round  for  top  heat  and  bslow  one  bed  at  least 
for  bottom  heat.  If  we  knew  more  of  your  needs  and  the  materials  at 
disposal,  we  might  advise  better. 

Destroying  Slugs  and  Worms— Pink  Lbaves  Dfcating  (A  This-years 
Subscriber). — In  the  garden  in  the  open  places  you  might  use  a  dusting  of 
salt,  enough  just  to  whiten  the  ground,  but  a  good  liming  would  be  the 
best  remedy.  Watering  the  lawn  with  clear  lime-water  would  he  the  best 
and  safest  remedy.  We  think  the  bro«n  spots  on  your  Pine  Apple  leaves 
either  have  been  caused  by  bruises  by  tying-up,  or  they  have  had  a  check 
of  extra  cold  or  damp,  or  both,  in  winter. 

Plants  from  Ckylon  {S.  A.). — You  can  neither  have  the  Anrectochilus 
nor  the  bulbs  from  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  without  trouble.  We  should  be 
doubtful  of  the  AniTctocliilus  unless  taken  up  carefully  and  packed  in  a 
thick-glassed  Warclian  case  and  carefully  attended  to  on  the  passage.  'Jhe 
bulbs,  too,  must  either  bo  sent  home  with  balls  growing,  or,  what  would 
be  much  better,  marked  wiiere  thcv  grow  and  taken  up  when  in  a  dormant 
state,  in  which  condition  they  would  come  with  Icasttrouble.  The  more  at 
rest  the  Ancectoehils  are  the  safer  will  they  come,  but  without  care  on  the 
passage  we  should  imagine  there  would  be  little  ctiance  of  the^ir  doing  much 
good  afterwards. 

LonELiA  KERMEsiNA — Bedking.out  (Q.  Q.). —  Tlils  LobelJa  is  generally 
stronger-growing  than  Lobelia  epeciosa  true.  It  will  do  well  for  pincushion 
beds,  either  with  G'dden  Chain  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  even  such  white 
variegated  ones  as  Manglesii,  Bijou,  Alma,  &c.  See  what  Mr.  Fibh  said 
last  week  about  priekiug-out  struck  bedding  plants  in  temporary  beds.  All 
autumn-struck  are  better  for  being  pricked  out  separately.  It  is  amazing 
what  a  difference  the  frtsh  soil  does.  After  the  middle  and  end  ot  April 
Mr.  Fish  prefers  turxiingout  into  such  beds  cuttings  struck  in  pots  just  in 
lumps  instead  of  singly.  They  thus  receive  less  check,  grow  freely,  andean  be 
divided  at  planting  with  let's  care  and  trouble  than  by  any  other  mode.  If 
you  could  jut  them,  keep  them  under  glass,  and  give  every  encouragement, 
of  courEC,  that  would  be  better  than  planting-out  under  a  rough  protection, 
but  then  that  suits  the  amateur  who  wants  a  few  hundreds.  Were  some  of 
ua  to  do  so  we  would  need  a  Kelso  for  ourselves  and  a  good  village  of  glass 
houses.  Much  of  your  success,  too,  will  depend  on  ^shat  your  Vine  shutter 
is.  If  it  is  board  or  thick  can\i  ss,  we  can  account  lor  its  not  answering — 
it  would  not  be  near  so  good  as  a  piece  of  calico.  If  glacs,  the  plants  ouyht 
to  have  done  belter.  We  think  the  Golden  Chain,  when  it  does  well,  is 
still  the  best ;  but  Cloth  of  Gold  is  much  freer-growing,  and  has  a  fitie  soft 
feel,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye,  and  the  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet.  See 
"Doings  of  Last  Week." 

List  of  Anni'ALs  (Idem).— I,  dwarf  pot  Poppy;  2,  Schizantbus  pinnatus  ;  ! 
3,  Clarkia  integnfolia;  4,  Chrysanthemum  Burridgii  ;  5,  Calliopsis 
pygratea;  G,  PoriuUica,  mixed;  7,  Ice  Plant;  8.  CoUinsia  bicolor;  O.Oxyura 
chrysantbemoides ;  10,  branching  Larkspur;  11,  Erysimum  Peroffskianum  ; 
12,  Gaillardia  picta;  13,  Gilia  tricolor;  H,  Delphinium  Ajas  humde;  15, 
Calliopsis  bicolor;  16,  Calliopsis  cardaminifolia;  17,  Phlox  Drummondi. 
Asyou  want  lo  know  how  these  transplant,  we  may  say  that  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
transplant  tolerably  well;  6,  indifferently;  7,  medium;  S  and  9,  well; 
10,  very  badly  ;  11,  12,  and  13,  pretty  well ;  not  so,  however,  14  ;  16,  well ; 
16,  we  do  not  know  the  variety;  17  likes  a  damp  and  rather  peaty  soil. 
Moist  dull  weather  will  enable  you  to  transplant  the  whole  with  tolerable 
success,  excepting  the  Larkspurs,  which  are  best  sown  in  small  pots  and 
transplanted  whole. 


EvKRoRKKM  TO  CovKR  A  Wai.l  (P.  S.  0.).— The  wall  being  3  feet  high 
and  in  a  damp  place,  wo  think  that  Kscallonla  macrantha  in  about  the  bett 
plant  that  we  know  of  for  the  purpo^i',  as  fast-growing  plmlH  arc  unsuit- 
able. The  place  bi:ing  damp  and  nhaded,  prevents  many  of  the  more  showy 
shrubs  being  planted.  Some  of  the  Bcrberises  mighi  do  ;  or  a  Cotoneaster 
looks  not  amisH,  but  be^t  when  allowed  to  ramble  where  it  likes.  With 
regard  to  pcrenniuls  fur  a  snuill  garden,  some  of  our  Numbeirt  for  last  year 
contain  select  lists  of  plants  ot  this  kind,  which  may,  perhaps,  suit  your 
purpose.  We  aro  also  promised  un  article  on  this  subject  Irom  a  corre- 
spondent. 

Onk  Furnace  for  two  Fldf.s  [R.  ^.).— You  can  do  as  you  propose 
with  one  furnace  and  dampers;  yet  we  would  rather  have  a  separate 
furnace  close  to  the  other  one  for  the  separate  lluc.  You  may  manage  them 
together  admirably  yourself,  but  yimr  stoker  may  not  be  so  attentive. 

Vines  Brkakinu  Prkmatuuf.ly  [J.  Mackenzie).— In  such  circumstances 
we  would  allow  the  Vine  to  run  without  stopping,  and  give  more  expansion 
to  the  laterals.  There  is  no  rule  without  exceptions.  The  directions  of 
Mr.  Thomson  are  admirable,  but  In  extreme  canes  he  would  Tary  them. 
It  is  of  httle  consequence  the  few  buds  breaking;  the  shoots  will  yet  get 
pretty  strong,  and  will  form  good  buds.  We  sliould  not  like  Musa 
Cavendishii  to  be  subject  to  a  lower  temperature  than  6U''  in  winter. 

Flower-qardkn  Plan  [D,  0.).— The  left-eide  group  will  look  very  well, 
with  one  change.  In  1  place  Perilla  in  the  centre  and  Cineraria  round  it. 
We  think  the  other  side  would  look  better  if  balanced  in  colour  wiih  the 
leftside.  There  is  no  attempt  to  do  this,  and  we  think  there  will  be  a 
wearisome  monotony  by  having  all  the  beds  filled  or  edged  with  light 
colours,  as  Flower  of  the  Day,  Gnaphalium  laratum,  variegated  Alyssum, 
and  Mangles'  Geranium.  We  cannot  do  better  than  tell  you  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  left-hand  side.    The  ribbon-border  will  do  well. 

Flowers  of  Salvia  patens  Falling  (ff.  7).).  —  Were  it  not  for  the 
flowers  of  this  beauli.ul  plant  falling  with  the  least  rain,  it  would  be  in- 
valuable for  the  tlowcr  garden,  as  we  have  no  other  blue-flowering  plant  to 
equal  it.  Heavy  dews  late  in  the  season  have  the  same  eft'ect  as  rain. 
Tnere  is  one  or  two  other  blue-flowcnng  Salvias  less  tiispobed  to  shed 
their  flowers  than  tins  one,  asS.  Grahamii  and  another;  but  they  are  much 
inferior  to  S.  patens  in  beauty  ;  in  lact,  they  are  no  better  than  some  ordi- 
nary Veroniea.     We  fear  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

Lettcce  Seed  (C,  ^.).— Thanks.  The  seed  has  been  sent  to  the  parties 
you  directed  them  to. 

Manure  Water  for  Rosks  {Idem).— As  you  say  farmyard  manure  water 
is  not  to  be  had,  the  next  beat  is  sewerage,  which  may  be  laid  on  tolerably 
strong,  as  the  rocts  of  Koses  run  much  deeper  than  tliobe  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  consequently  the  sewerage  is  much  hitcred  ere  it  reaches  them. 
In  default  of  sewerage,  guano  water  will  do.  Generally  speakmg,  Koses 
benefit  much  by  a  good  dose  of  manure  water  after  floweruig,  as  it  helps  to 
restore  them  from  the  exhausted  condition  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers  leaves 
them  in. 

Paint  for  Posts  [A.  Q.)-— Nothing  preserves  either  the  end  of  posts 
inserted  in  the  soil  or  the  inside  of  plant-tubs,  so  well  as  charring  them. 
Creosote  would  he  as  good  as  linseed  oil  in  the  mixture  you  mention.  We 
should  mix  two  gallons  of  hot  (not  boiling)  coal  tar  witu  one  gallon  of 
creosote.     The  latter  is  poisonous. 

Acacia  Propagating  (B,  B,).—A.  armata,  Drummondi,  grandis,  and 
others  strike  Ireely  from  cuttings  taken  ort'  the  young  wood  when  about 
2  inches  long  and  put  into  sandy  soil  in  a  hotbed.  Many  of  the  species  also 
seed  and  reproduce  themselves  th.it  way.  The  specimen  you  send  seems  to 
be  A.  Heisterii.  The  greatest  enemy  to  Acacias  i'S  the  white  scale,  which 
is  very  diflicult  to  exterminate.  If  it  be  contined  to  the  old  wood  a  slight 
coating  with  sweet  oil,  laid  on  with  a  camel't-hair  brush,  is  the  best  remedy 
we  have  tried,  as  it  improves  lather  than  deteriorates  the  appeaianee  of  the 
wood.  Your  Cinerarias  were  not  belter  than  many  others  already  in  culti- 
vation. 

Aloe  Flowering  and  OuTcnowrNO  tue  House  {F.  F.).—1(  you  could 
turn  the  plant  out  and  erect  some  covering  .hat  would  bhelter  the  flower 
from  ram  and  extreme  sun,  and  at  th'j  same  time  not  shade  the  plant,  it 
would  continue  in  flower  much  longer  than  if  fully  exposed.  The  plant 
will  bear  all  the  cold  we  are  likely  to  have  ;  in  tact,  it  is  all  but  hardy. 
But  if  you  wi;-h  to  preserve  the  bloooi  in  a  state  ol  beauty  as  long  as 
possible,  it  must  nut  be  exposed  to  all  weathers. 

White  Vahietit  of  Vinca  minor  (Sible  Iledinghatn). — It  is  mentioned 
in  "British  Wild  Flowers,"  published  at  our  office.  It  is  not  uncommon. 
Insect  in  Orchard-house  (A'.  }'.  .^.).— See  "  Doings  of  Last  Week.** 
Names  of  Plants  {Constant  Subsnib'-r).—^o.  1,  Stellaria  holostea  ;  2, 
Caltha  paUistr's;  S,  Viola  cmina;  4,  Arum  macuiaium  ;  5,  Polypodiura 
vulgare.  [J.C.ll.).—\.,  Ribes  sanguineura;  2,  some  Bciberis,  but  the 
leaves  are  imperfect;  3,  leaf  only.  [J.  D.,  Forfarshire).— \,  Petasites 
vulgaris  ;  2,  Mercurialis  perennis  ;  3,  Nepeta  glechoma. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

POULTRY-JUDGING    IN    PRESENCE    OF  THE 
PUBLIC. 

Public  attention  socins  at  the  present  time  more  than  usually- 
directed  to  the  judging  of  our  general  poultry  exhibitions,  and 
among  the  many  new  arrangements  that  have  for  a  time  been 
adopted  and  then  proved  useless,  perhaps  nothing  has  been 
suggested  more  fraught  with  objections  than  that  of  awarding 
the  premiums  in  the  presence  of  contending  exhibitors.  The 
principle  is  based  on  ground  the  most  open  to  produce  conten- 
tions of  any  hitherto  known  j  for  it  would  indeed  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  devise  a  plan  so  well  calculated  to  sow  broadcast 
the  very  elements  of  dispute  as  the  one  just  referred  to. 

I  was  present  a  short  time  back  at  a  meeting  wliere  the  system 
was  fairly  tried,  and  it  was  by  no  means  su  easy  matter  for  any 
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casual  bystander  to  determine  who  were  the  most  deserting  of 
commiseration,  the  Judges  themselves  or  the  disappointed  com- 
petitors. Grouped  within  a  few  feet  only  of  the  arbitrators 
followed  a  tlirong,  not  only  of  parties  curious  to  know  the  result, 
but  still  more  so  by  those  whose  actual  contending  interests  were 
strongly  implicated  in  tlie  decisions.  It  must  be  evident  on  tlje 
slightest  reflection  that  wheie  so  conflicting  desires  for  mastery 
exist,  the  usual  routine  of  consistency  will  not  be  very  rigidly 
adhered  to  where  openly  spoken  and  timely  suggestions  are 
hoped  to  warp  the  opinions  of  tliose  officiating. 

ihe  impropriety  of  competitors  requesting  Judges  to  "  re- 
consider "  before  making  then-  final  awards  was  thrown  aside  .-is 
useless  etiquette,  and  tlis  matter  was  at  length  so  extravagant 
that  cheers  or  m'lrmurs  followed  the  affixing  of  almost  every 
card,  whilst  a  corresponding  measure  of  dispute  and  abuse  not 
unfrequently  bioke  out  among  the  respective  owners  themselves, 
and  in  these  latter  eases  blows  seemed  imminent. 

I  find  that  about  five  years  since  the  same  plan  produeed  pre- 
cisely the  same  result  when  reduced  to  practice,  though  then 
tried  in  very  far  distant  localities. 

I  have  not  ever  seen  anything  so  productive  of  wrangling  and 
dispute  among  exhibitors,  or  so  utteily  obj''Clionable  to  arbitra- 
tors ;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  encroach  on  your  pages  had 
not  application  been  made  to  several  committees  to  adopt  the 
plan  complained  of.  Surely  the  awards  at  any  exhibition  should 
be  so  conducted  ae  not  to  permit  for  a  moment  any  interference 
with  the  officials,  on  whose  deliberate  and  uutuolested  scrutiny 
80  much  depends.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  hope  to  bring  the 
matter  more  fully  under  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in 
the  perpetuity  and  welfare  of  poultry  exhibitions  (hat  these  few 
remarks  have  been  indited  by — An  Ajiatette. 


POWTEES— A  HINT. 


Eteet  loTer  of  pets,  whether  of  Bantams,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
or  Hawks,  or  of  the  "smaller  deer"  Doves,  singing  birds,  or 
white  mice,  residing  in  or  near  to  Bath,  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  this  century  and  a  few  years  since,  knew  "  Old 
Hobbs,  bird-dealer.  No.  1,  Trim  Bridge,"  in  tliat  beautiful 
city.  Perhaps  my  mention  of  this  old  man  may  revive  in  some 
of  yoar  readers  the  nicmoiy  of  a  friend  of  bygone  days.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  knew  the  old  Hobbs  but  of  some  ten  years 
ago.  Far  gone  was  he  towards  eiglity — a  thin,  bent,  small  old  man, 
with  sharp  piercing  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose,  quaintly  clad  in 
short  jacket  and  fur  cap.  He  lived  among  his  birds  every  day, 
and  all  day  long,  and  so  bird-like  had  he  grown — to  my  eye,  at 
least — that  if  I  bad  found  him  some  day  in  one  of  his  larger 
cages  quietly  feasting  on  hempseed  I  slioiild  have  been  scarcely 
surprised.  Poor  old  man !  his  life  had  been  no  path  of  roses. 
Sorely  vexed  was  he,  too,  by  intrusive  boys  who  would  hang 
over  the  half-door  of  his  shop,  and  somewhat  angrily  did  he 
rate  them  ;  powerless  anger,  alas !  for  the  next  minute  they 
returned,  eyeing  the  little  shop  all  over,  and  criticising  its  in- 
habitants. A  httle  sliort,  and  curt,  and  crusty  was  he  also  to 
new  customers,  but  he  had  seen  better  days,  to  which,  after  I 
had  become  a  crony  of  his,  he  was  wont  to  refer  with  sadness  : 
hence  I  held  him  excused,  and  I  daresay  every  thinking  person 
would. 

"  Such  a  pair  of  Pigeons,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  I  used  to  sell 
for  30s.  a-pair,  and  now  I  don't  get  10s.  for  them  ;  but  no 
gentlemen  keep  the  birds  now,  only  schoolboys ;"  and  then  he 
would  add  bitterly,  "and  they  make  presents  of  them.  There's 
no  trade  now-a-days." 

But  to  my  tale.  I  pitied  the  old  man,  and  asked  him  to  spend 
a  day  with  me  in  the  country,  and  never  shall  I  forget  his 
softened  look.  "  Thank  you,  sir ;  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  can't 
leave  them ;"  waving  his  hand  towards  his  feathered  and  furred 
family.  Forthwith  we  were  friends  ;  he  always  let  me  know  if 
he  had  anything  choice,  and  welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  Now, 
I  never  knew  old  Hobbs'  equal  in  knowledge  of  Pigeons.  One 
day,  standing  before  a  cage  of  fiue  Blue  Powters,  I  said,  "  Pity 
they  wo'n't  bring  up  their  own  young  ones;  for  it  makes  keep- 
ing them  so  troublesome." 

"Nonsense,  sir,  they  will  if  there  're  only  fed  properly.  Now, 
listen  to  me,  sir ;  feed  them  on  beans,  and  they  will  rear  theii- 
young  as  well  as  any  Pigeons." 

It  happened  that  a  Iriend  of  mine  bought  these  very  Powters ; 
they  had  several  pairs  of  young  ones,  none  of  which  they  reared. 
He  then  fed  them  on  beans,  and  I  saw  them  some  months  after- 


wards with  several  pairs  of  young  ones  parading  in  front  of  my 
friend's  house.  This,  then,  is  the  hint  I  beg  leave  to  give  to 
your  Powter-loving  readers.  I  myself  have  not  been  a  breeder 
of  Powters  for  some  years.  ICven  if  the  plan  of  beau-feeding 
does  not  answer  with  every  pair,  still,  if  it  does  with  some,  here 
is  a  gain  :  and  if  your  knowing  readers  already  know  it,  and 
smile  at  my  want  of  knowingness,  still,  on  all  hands,  I  hope  my 
motive  for  communicating  this  fact  (a  fact  in  one  case  at  least), 
will  be  my  full  apology. 

I  the  more  readily  send  this,  as  in  none  of  the  Pigeon-books 
I  possess,  neither  the  old  ones  nor  the  two  newer  works,  not 
even  in  that  admirable  and  exliaustive  one  by  Mr.  Brent,  "  The 
Pigeon-Book" — the  only  one  I  know  up  to  tlia  present  day — is 
tlie  necessity  of  feeding  Powters  on  beans  mentioned. — WlLT- 

SHIEE  ReCTOB. 

P.S. — Just  let  me  add  that  a  son  of  old  Hobbs  carries  on,  not 
unworthily,  his  father's  business. 


KEEPING  DUCKS. 

It  is  said  that  a  nobleman  on  coming  of  age  once  asked  in 
despair,  on  being  told  he  had  JE50,000  per  annum,  "What 
could  a  man  do  with  £50,000?"  Many  of  our  readers — and  we 
hold  the  same  opinion  ourselves — tliink  a  great  deal  may  or 
might  be  done.  It  lakes  our  breath  away  (o  think  of  such  an 
income.  We  fancy  we  would  do  nothing  but  good  ;  we  would 
restore  the  golden  age  to  the  place  fo:tunate  enough  to  be  our 
residence  ;  we  would  encourage  virtue,  put  down  vice,  and  keep 
lots  of  poultry.  This  puts  us  on  our  feet  agiiin.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres  lament  his  inability 
to  keep  more  than  one  breed  for  want  of  convenience,  and  regret 
that  he  cannot  keep  Ducks  because  he  has  not  a  piece  of  water. 

We  have  six  poultry- houses  on  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  an 
orchard,  crowded  on  two  sides  with  trees.  Each  house  is  12  feet 
long  by  6  wide,  6  feet  high  in  front,  with  a  slated  roof,  slanting 
to  4  feet  in  height  at  tlie  back.  An  enclosed  space  in  front  of 
each  house  is  21  feet  long  by  12  wide.  Each  house  has  a  separate 
breed  for  tenants,  and  each  has  the  ruu  of  the  orchard  for  two 
hours  every  day.  This  involves  no  trouble.  The  fowls  look  for 
their  liberty,  and  return  cheerfully  to  their  confinement.  Of 
course  the  breeds  are  selected.  They  are  Cochins,  Spanish, 
Brahmas,  and  Creve  Cceurs.  We  sliould  not  expect  Dorkings  to 
do  as  well.  It  is  impossible  for  any  birds  to  be  in  higher  con- 
dition than  these  are.  Their  food  is  ground  oats  twice  per  day, 
whole  corn  given  sparingly  at  midday,  Indian  corn  once  per 
week. 

Now  for  Ducks.  People  imagine  that  a  lake  ia  almost  a 
necessity  for  half  a  score  of  Ducks.  It  is  a  mistake.  We  keep 
a  great  many,  and,  protected  by  our  incognito,  we  do  not  blush 
to  say  they  have  in  the  way  of  water  only  a  ditch.  This  is. 
perhaps,  18  inches  deep  in  places.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
They  enjoy  it  very  much,  they  are  in  perfect  health,  they  lay 
and  breed  well.  The  plain  and  sober  trutli  is,  that  Ducks  do 
not  live  on  the  water  because  they  can  swim,  any  more  than 
birds  live  in  the  air  because  they  can  dy.  Ordinary  Ducks  and 
Geese  seldom  take  to  the  water  excej^it  as  a  refuge.  It  is  wanted 
for  the  condition  and  conjfort  of  thiir  plumage,  it  has  much  te 
do  with  their  health  ;  but  for  all  necessary  or  useful  purposes  a 
puddle  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  18  inches  deep. 


LAEKS  AND  WAGTAILS. 

Although  the  Larks,  Pipits,  and  Wagtails  have  by  natu- 
ralists been  separated  into  three  orders,  still  I  think  there  is 
even  more  similarity  between  them  than  there  is  between  some 
of  tliose  birds  classed  in  one  order  as  Finches. 

Of  tile  Larks  proper  we  have  only  two  species  common  iu 
this  country — the  Skylark  and  the  Woodlark  ;  the  Crested  Lark, 
common  on  the  Continent,  is  only  a  rare  visitant  to  England. 

Of  Pipits  we  liave  more  species,  all  of  which  are  frequently 
confused  under  the  common  title  of  Titlarks.  The  commonest 
is  the  Meadow  Pipit  or  common  Pipit  Lark,  which,  like  the 
Skylark  and  Woodlark,  remains  with  us  all  the  winter.  The 
next  is  the  Tree  Pipit,  which  is  the  true  Titlark  of  the  London 
bird-fanciers — a  delicate  bird  much  prized  for  its  song,  and 
which  is  migratory,  passing  only  the  summer  months  in  this 
country.  We  have  also  the  Rock  Pipit  or  Shorelark,  a  rather 
local  bird,  more  frequently  found  on  the  seacoast,  and  one  or 
two  others  occasionally  met  with,  but  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  Enghsh  birds. 
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Of  Wagtails  we  liavo  three  species  : — The  Yellow  WDgtail  or 
Woolnliitf,  a  tender  migratory  bird,  wliidi  is  not  viTy  coininon, 
and  leaves  \18  in  autumn  for  a  warmer  clime;  t!ie  Grey  Wag- 
tail, wliii'li  has  some  yellow  in  its  plumage  and  is  often  confused 
with  the  preceding,  and  which  is  more  frequently  met  with, 
and  remains  all  the  winter  ;  as  does  the  common  or  Pied  Wag- 
tail, whose  bJack,  white,  and  grey  pied  plumage  is  well  known, 
as  well  as  its  common  names  of  Paddy  Wash  Dish,  liishwasher, 
or  Water  Wagtail.  Ali  these  birds  run  on  the  ground — they  do 
not  hop.  Tlicy  are  insect-feeding.  Their  legs  are  long,  and  the 
fert  ill-adapt:d  for  perching.  The  tertiary  feathers  are  long, 
forming  a  covering  for  the  wings,  in  whicli  respect  they  slightly 
resemble  the  Waders.  The  gradations  of  variation  from  the 
Skylark,  through  the  Pipits,  down  to  the  common  Pied  Wagtail, 
are  very  gradual. 

Tlie  Skj  lark  is  a  very  useful  bird  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
of  many  sorts.  Wireworms  are  largely  consumed  by  him,  and 
he  prefers  the  open  fields,  where  tree-perching  birds  are  less 
frequent.  When  hard  pressed  in  cold  weather  he  will  eat  a  few- 
small  seeds  and  even  oals  when  ho  can  find  them,  if  insect- 
food  is  scarce;  but  as  \.ii  bill  is  not  formed  for  seed-shelling, 
it  13  a  great  labour  for  him  to  extract  the  kernel  from  the  husk, 
which  feat  he  performs  by  pinching  the  oat  at  the  base  and 
beating  it  on  the  grojnd  till  he  knocks  it  out.  He  will  also  eat 
a  few  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  of  clover  :  and  hence  some  farmers 
foolishly  blame  the  birds,  never  considering  the  great  good  they 
do  in  the  destruction  of  insects  that  would  damage  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  crops,  while  the  injury  done  hy  Larks  is  in  reality 
a_me.-e  trifle.  The  Woodlaik  is  more  a  birdof  the  waste  and 
wild  parts,  though  it  often  comes  on  the  arable  land.  In  food 
he  is  even  more  strictly  insectivorous.  His  song  is  considered 
the  most  plaintive,  wild,  and  flute-like  of  all  birds,  and  by  the 
fancier  is  even  preferred  to  the  merry  carol  of  the  Skylark. 

Pipits  are  also  useful  birds,  frequenting  the  commons,  downs, 
meadows,  and  fields,  and  feeding  on  insects  all  the  year  round. 
The  Tree  Pipit  or  Titlark,  however,  prefers  enclosed  fields  where 
trees  or  high  hedges  are  han.dy,  from  which  they  collect  cater- 
pillars to  feed  their  young  on,  and  from  which  they  spring  into 
the  air,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  some  height,  when, 
stretching  out  their  wings,  they  again  descend,  singing  as  they 
come  down.  Their  song  is  appreciated  by  bird-fanciers,  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  regard  that  of  the  other  Pipits. 

Wagtails  are  rarely  kept  in  cages.  They  may  be  said  to  feed 
everywhere ;  but  seem  to  prefer  short  pastures,  where  they  play 
round  the  grazing  cattle,  catching  the  tlies  and  insects  disturbed 
by  them,  or  along  the  margins  of  streams,  where  they  catch  the 
gnats  and  other  insects  which  there  abound.  Wo  fault  can  be 
found  with  these  merry  aotive  birds  that  take  neither  grain  nor 
fruit,  and  they  should  be  always  protected  and  encouraged. 
No  wanton  nest-destroying  should  ever  be  allowed  by  those  who 
cultivate  the  soil.  Birds  are  sent  each  in  their  respective  place 
to  keep  in  cheek  intccts  that  would  otherwise  entirely  demolish 
all  crops.     What  would  then  be  our  condition  p 

I  am  much  in  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
subject  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  At  present  insects 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  often  are  complaints  made  of  their 
ravages,  and  the  failure  of  crops  through  their  agency ;  and  little  is 
said  of  the  thinning  of  many  crops  by  agents  which  are,  perhaps, 
often  not  even  suspected,  because  they  work  under  ground  or 
unnoticed. 

Birds  are  man's  great  allies,  sent  to  feed  on  these  his  foes  ;  and 
I  feel  that  they  have  but  small  credit  for  their  services,  which  are 
very  great — quite  incalculable,  while  if  they  do  a  trifling  injury, 
or  cause  some  annoyance,  they  receive  an  exaggerated  amount  of 
blame.  Yes,  even  when  seen  looking  for  some  insects  they  are 
not  unfrequently  blamed  for  the  damage  done  by  the  very  insect 
they  are  m  search  of.  Being  accessories  after  the  act,  or  in 
suspicious  proximity,  is  often  sufficient  condemnation.  1  must, 
therefore,  use  my  pen  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  birds — not 
that  I  would  deprive  the  schoolboy  of  his  bird-nesting,  or 
check  the  young  naturalist  in  the  bud.  I  see  but  little  cruelty 
in  taking  the  e^rgs  from  the  nest  while  yet  fresh  laid  if  any  use 
can  be  made  of  them  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  collection  where 
care  is  taken  of  them,  and  only  a  few  of  each  species  are  required, 
or  it  may  be  a  poor  child  may  take  the  fresh  eggs  to  boil  or  to 
make  custards  of,  or  put  in  a  cake  or  pudding.  In  such  eases  I 
see  no  more  cruelty  in  the  act  than  that  of  using  the  eggs  of 
domestic  poultry.  But  when  boys,  or  even  men,  ruthlessly  destroy 
every  nest  they  find,  whether  hardset  or  containing  young,  then 
I  consider  it  a  wanton  cruelty  that  should  be  checked  in  every 


way.  Or  if  an  epicure  likes  Larks  or  Wheatears,  or  such  small 
fry,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  object  to  his  eating  them 
in  moderation.  I  see  no  wrong  in  a  person  killing  a  pair  of  each 
sort  to  form  a  stuffed  collection,  or  catching  tbem  to  keep  a 
living  one,  to  enjoy  their  song,  or  watch  their  habits.  I  believe 
that  all  things  are  given  for  man's  use  ;  and  if  boys  like  to  catch 
Sparrows  to  convert  into  a  pudding,  1  would  not  say  them  nay. 
But  wholesale  destruction  of  birds  fur  the  more  sake  of  killing, 
vindictive  poisoning,  and  indiscriminate  nesting,  I  think  shows 
a  cruel  and  ignorant  mind  which  calls  for  reprobation. 

Few  birds,  even  those  thought  to  he  destructive,  do  a  tithe  of 
the  injury  laid  to  their  charge  ;  for  an  ignorant  person,  annoyed 
at  some  trifling  loss  which  a  little  forethought  might  have  saved, 
often,  I  fear,  retaliates  on  the  birds  for  his  own  neglect.  Such 
an  one  will  use  poison  or  advocate  indiscriminate  bird-murder, 
and  ho  assuredly  will  cause  greater  loss  another  season  to  him- 
self and  neighbours  by  the  rajiid  increase  of  insects.  These 
proceedings  are  what  I  wish  to  deprecate,  and  I  fear  they  are 
too  common.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  such  a  course  is  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  It  is  here  I  must  apply  to  the  preju- 
diced. If  they  could  but  perceive  the  loss  they  bring  on  them- 
selves, and  perceive  the  cause  and  effect,  the  breaches-pocket 
account  would  be  the  most  convincing  argument. — B.  P.  Bebnt. 


BEE-FEEDING. 

Is  "  An  ArBSHiEE  Bee-keepek"  right  in  hinting  that  oiur 
friends  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  are  so  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  bottle  that  they  begrudge  it  to  their  bees  ?  Never  having 
crossed  that  famous  stream,  I  cannot  myself  determine  the 
question  ;  but  this  I  can  say,  after  a  most  thorough  trial  of  the 
bottle,  it  is  the  best  bee-feeder  ever  contrived.  During  the  last 
three  bad  seasons  I  must  have  administered  upwards  of  a  ton  of 
food  by  its  means  without  the  slightest  accident,  or  the  least  in- 
convenience. Kecent  observation  in  a  friend's  apiary  leads  me, 
however,  to  advise  that  m  all  cases  where  a  wide-iuouthod  bottle 
is  used,  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  should  be  interposed  ;  as  if  this 
be  omitted,  and  the  top  of  the  hive  be  not  perfectly  level,  the 
food  is  apt  to  run  out. — A  Detonshike  Bee-keepee. 


MOETALITY  OF  HIVES. 

As  in  the  communities  of  men  so  in  the  communities  of  bees' 
the  influences  which  aflfect  their  welfare,  either  for  good  or  evil> 
often  date  long  prior  to  the  results  which  flow  from  them.  The 
year  1862  was  notoriously  the  most  adverse  for  bees  which  has 
been  experienced  for  a  long  period  back,  while  tlie  two  preced- 
ing years  were  scarcely  much  better.  A  series  of  unpropitiouB 
seasons  thus  following  each  other  in  clo?e  succession,  the  autumn 
of  1862  witnessed  a  state  of  matters  lamentable  to  contemplate, 
and  which  the  experienced  apiarian  knew  well  would  in  due  time 
be  productive  of  those  dire  evils  and  calamities  which  are  now 
being  felt  with  such  awful  severity  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  what  was  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  great  majority  of  hives  at  that  season  ?  Why,  they  were 
in  every  respect  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state  possible.  They 
lacked  what  I  consider  to  be  the  three  great  and  essential  requi- 
sites which  constitute  a  thoroughly  good  colony — namely,  suffi- 
ciency of  bees,  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  perfectly  and  permanently 
prolific  queen.  The  consequences  are  that  from  one  or  other  of 
these  causes  the  mortality  of  hives  this  spring  is  immense. 
Whole  apiaries,  in  many  cases,  have  become  completely  extinct, 
while  here  and  there  in  every  bee-keeper's  garden  may  be  seen 
the  sad  evidences  of  disaster  and  ruin  ;  and  such  has  been  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  this  season  up  to  the  period  I  write 
(10th  April),  that  unless  good  weather  set  in  without  delay,  a 
third  of  those  which  still  survive  will  droop  away  and  die,  or 
become  eventually  good  for  nothing.  One  of  your  correspon- 
dents prophesies  in  No.  106,  that  "  we  shall  have  a  fine 
summer  for  honey  if  only  we  have  a  dry  and  cold  six  weeks 
before  us."  AH  I  can  say  in  regard  to  this  prophecy  is  that  if 
the  fine  honey  season  in  prospect  cannot  bo  had  without  the 
preliminary  six  weeks  of  cold,  I  fear  we  shall  have  few  bees  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  the  opening  flowers  of  the  looked-for  summer 
will  be  doomed,  so  far  as  the  bees  ar3  concerned, 

"To  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  nir.'' 

But  let  us  hope  for  better  things.     A  speedy  change  of  weather 
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will  prevent  this  evil,  while  a  continuation  of  the  present  cold 
dry  weather  will  be  utter  ruin  to  many  weak  hives  etill  holding 
out  hopes  of  recovery. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  above  assigned  for  the  ruin 
of  not  a  few  hives  this  spring  refers  to  the  imperfect  fecundation 
of  the  queen.  Ojie  form  or  manifestation  of  this  abnormal  state 
is  alluded  to  by  your  correspondents  "  B.  &  W."  and  "  A  Uevon- 
SHIEE  Bee-keepee"  in  the  Journal  of  April  7,  in  the  case  of 
such  queens  as  produce  only  drone-brood.  Whether  we  refer  this 
abnormal  condition  of  the  queen  to  tlie  Dzierzonian  doctrine  of 
"  parthenogenesis  "  or  the  Muberian  theory  of  "  retarded  impreg- 
nation "  is  of  little  consequence  so  far  as  results  are  concerned  ; 
for  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  uselessness  of  such  queens. 

I  observe  that  both  of  the  correspondents  alluded  to  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  drone-brood  thus  produced  as  helps 
in  the  process  of  artiBcial  queen-rearing.  If  I  might  pre- 
sume to  give  an  opinion  iu  the  matter,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
would  have  very  little  faith  in  such  questionable  helps.  I  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  drones  are  produced  in  the  apiaries  of 
these  gentlemen  by  such  conditioned  queens,  but  those  which  I 
have  seen  produced  in  like  circumstances  are  generally  extremely 
puny  and  often  malformed  from  being  bred  in  small  cells ;  and 
if  the  followers  of  Dzierzon,  like  their  master,  look  upon  the 
most  perfect  of  the  drone  species,  even  as  imperfect  creatures, 
"for  the  production  of  which,"  as  Dzierzon  sajs,  "  fewer  con- 
ditions and  forces  are  necessary  than  for  the  production  of  the 
more  perfect  beings  the  females,"  then  certainly  such  puny- 
looking  tilings  as  are  generally  produced  by  drone-breeding 
queens  must  be  held  as  perfect  monstrosities.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  should  not,  I  repeat,  put  much  reliance  upon  their  aid 
in  queen-rearing,  and  I  suspect  that  little  benetit  will  result  from 
preserving  them,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  preserved  so  long;  and 
that  experience  will  show  that  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
object  desired  with  respect  to  queen-rearing,  there  is  something 
more  required  than  the  mere  presence  of  such  suspicious-looking 
and  questionable  agencies. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  enter  more  minutely  into 
a  consideration  of  the  three  points  I  have  mooted  above  as  con- 
stituting the  three  essential  requisites  of  a  good  colony  of  bees. 
Each  ot  these  is  important  in  itself,  and  if  the  apiarian  would 
only  properly  appreciate  the  importance  of  each  of  these  requi- 
sites and  foresee  the  evils  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  produce,  he  could  with  greater  reliance  in  the  autumn  set 
apart  such  well-conditioned  hives  for  stoek  as  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  survive  the  perils  of  the  winter  but  the 
greater  and  more  trying  perils  of  the  spring. — J.  Lowe. 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  coiiJiENC'ED  bee-keeping  last  season,  my  stock  comprising 
a  Null's  wooden  hive  (two  years  old),  one  square  wooden  box, 
and  one  straw  skep.  The  three  hives  being  very  heavy  and  full 
of  bees,  by  September  my  stock  had  increased  to  eleven,  and  on 
the  8th  of  that  mouth  1  weighed  them,  including  the  footboard. 

lbs.  0/3. 
19  8 


lbs.  ozs 

No.  1  51  8 

No.  2  32  0 

No.  3  32  0 

No.  4  30  0 

^0.  5  40  0 


No.  6  

No.  7  15  8 

No.  8  3S  8 

No.  9  15  0 

No.  10 23  8 


The  Nutt's  hive  I  could  not  weigh.  The  next  morning  I  ad- 
ministered chloroform  (one  drachm  to  each  hive)  to  the  five 
weakest  hives,  4,  6,  7,  9,  and  10,  destroying  the  queen,  and 
placing  the  bees  in  an  empty  straw  skep,  with  perforated  zinc  at 
top,  and  coarse  cloth  at  bottom,  to  allow  the  fresh  air  to  revive 
the  bees,  and  at  night  placed  each  hive  on  the  top  of  1,  2,  3,  5, 
and  8,  having  first  smeared  a  little  honey  on  the  top  of  each  of 
the  latter  hives.  There  appeared  no  fighting,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  lost  more  than  a  quart  of  bees,  and  took  from 
20  to  SO  lbs.  of  honey. 

Having  been  away  from  home,  I  have  delayed  weighing  my 
hives  a  fortnight  later  than  I  could  have  wished,  but  this  is  the 
result  this  day. 

lbs.  ozs. 

No.  1  34     a 

No.  2 dead 

No.  S  26    6 

No.  6  31     0 

No.  8 25    8; 

leaving  me  four  hives  (besides  Nutt's)  immensely  strong, 
proving  the  folly  of  destroying  the  life  of  these  valuable  insects. 
— A  GUILDEOBD  BeE-KEBPEB. 


lbs.  ozs. 
Showing  a  ^  lli    8 

decrease    I 
in  weight  4    5  10 
during  the       9    0 

7  months.  UO    0 


DO  LIGUEIAN  BEES   SCJCK  THE  EED 
CLOVEE? 

I  AM  informed  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  where  the  Italian 
species  of  honey  bee  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  found  that 
they  suck  the  commonred  clover  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  com- 
monly neglected  by  the  ordinary  hive-bee.  I  shall  endeavour 
myself  to  determine  the  point  during  this  season,  but  as  red 
clover  is  somewhat  scarce  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  of  the  assistance  of  other  observers  where  the 
Ligurians  have  been  established.  One  caution  is,  however, 
necessary,  since  it  is  stated  that  after  the  clover  is  cut  the  flowers 
of  the  second  crop  are  a  little  shorter  than  those  of  the  first, 
and,  therefore,  common  bees  can  suck  them  ;  also,  the  flowers 
of  the  second  crop  (and,  perhaps,  those  of  the  first),  are  very 
often  perforated  near  their  bases  by  humble  bees,  and  they  are 
then  sucked  by  hive  bees,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  note  whether 
the  bees  suck  at  the  base  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  flowers. — A 
Devossuihe  Bee-keepee. 


BEE  FOOD. 

Could  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if  ever  they 
have  tried  the  feeding  of  their  bees  with  infused  hops  ?  I  have 
fed  them  these  number  of  years  with  them,  and  consider  it  a 
great  improvement.  The  quantity  I  use  is  about  i  oz.  to  1  lb. 
of  sugar.  The  bees  take  it  readily,  preferring  it  to  sugar  alone. 
— W.  T.  Blaniyee. 


Careot  Soup. — To  seven  pints  of  soft  water  put  one  pound 
of  lean  beef  cut  thin,  half  a  pint  of  split  peas,  one  large  carrot 
cut  into  pieces,  one  or  two  turnips,  some  celery,  and  a  large 
onion.  Boil  ail  together  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  one-half 
the  quantity,  then  strain  it  through  a  coarse  hair-sieve.  Have 
ready  three  or  four  large  carrots,  half-boiled  and  grated  fine, 
put  this  into  the  soup ;  boil  it  with  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste.  Just  before  it  gets  to  the  last  boil,  take  a  little  fresh 
butter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  rubbed  in  flour,  and  put  into 
the  soup.  Serve  it  up  with  fried  bread.  If  more  soup  is  wanted, 
all  the  ingredients  must  be  doubled,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grated  carrots  ;  and,  if  they  are  large,  six  will  be  found  suflioient 
lor  a  good-sized  tureen. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Work  on  Pigeons  (H'.  F.  J5.,  Castleton).— You  can  have,  free  by  po?t, 
Bienis  "  Figeoii-Buok. "  from  our  office  it  you  send  your  dhectioo  witli 
twenty  posiage  stamps.  It  fully  describes  the  dift'erent  kinds,  and  gives  a 
woodcut  of  most  of  them. 

Incuu.\tor  {A  Young  Amateur).— Yo\x  might  obtain  one,  perhaps,  by 
adverti^mg  fur  it.  We  know  of  no  maker  no*v.  Si  able-manure  varies  very 
much  in  the  temperature  to  which  it  gives  biith,  and  the  duration  of  that 
temperature.  It  is  too  uncertain  for  hatchinfi  purposes,  as  a  regular  tem- 
perature of  105^  or  10(i°  is  required.  Your  Duck  egg  is  probably  double- 
yolked,  and  the  occurrence  is  not  unusual. 

L.iMKNEss  IN  Ducks  (/.  E.).—\\%  attribute  the  lameness  principally  to 
the  brick  floor.  It  is  bad  tor  all  animals  with  long  nails  at  the  end  of  their 
toes.  All  Gallinacete  and  Game  straw  does  not  help  inucU.  Do  away  with 
il,  and  substitute  loose  gravel  4  or  5  inches  deep.  The  run  in  grass  is  good, 
especially  when  the  dew  is  on  it  in  tlie  morning  ;  but  a  thorough  wash  is 
wanted  at  limes.  You  need  not  make  a  large  and  expensive  pond,  but 
you  may  sink  a  washing-tub,  and  that  will  give  all  the  water  that  is 
absolutely  neci;ssary.    They  cannot  do  without  that. 

Ddck  Egg-bound  [Ari  Amateur  Duck-breeder).— She  is  too  fat,  andthe 
egg-passage  is  intlanied.  Give  her  nothing  but  mashed  potatoes  mixed 
with  a  little  barleymeal  as  food ;  and  a  tabiespoonful  ot  castor  oil,  and  a 
pill  containing  two  grains  of  calomel  and  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic  every  second  day,  until  the  symptoms  subside. 

Advertisement  {Colchtster), — The  charge  would  be  35.  6d. 

Pl'rchasing  Bkks  (F.  Davis), —Yom  had  better  buy  a  swarm  of  some 
bee-keeper  in  your  own  neighbourhood.  Prices  v..ry  considerably  iu 
different  localities. 

RosELT.E  pARoauETs  NEARLY  Featherless  (IT.  G-,  Croijdo}i).—li  yOUT 
birds  have  neither  cold,  nor  are  too  fat,  nor  have  been  ted  on  animal  or 
greasy  food,  the  cause  of  their  losing  their  feathers  from  the  breast  and 
other  parts  is  owing  to  their  blood  being  overheated,  which  Ciuses  an 
irritation  of  the  skin,  and  consequently  the  birds  nibble  their  feathers  off. 
Wt;  would  recommend  you  to  endeavour  to  wean  them  off  the  hempseed, 
and  give  oats,  soaUed  overnight,  and  canary  seed;  also  a  little  soaked 
bread,  with  plenty  of  fresh  watercress,  but  no  animal  or  greasy  food  of  any 
description.  Take  care  that  the  birds  feed,  as  you  will  have  some  difficulty 
iu  weaniug  them  from  the  hemp,  which  should  be  done  by  degrees.  Witli 
a  fine-rose-headed  watering-pot  give  the  birds  a  bath  twice  a-uay  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  takine  care  to  have  the  water  lukewarui ;  ilso  place  a 
pan  of  water  in  he  cage. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Weather  hear  London  in  1862. 
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MKTEOnOLOOY  OF  THK   Wef.k.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations    during  the  last   thirty-six  years, 

the   average   highest  and   lowest 

temperatures  of  these  davsare  61.2°  and  38.7" 

resoectivcly.    The  greatest  heat,  81">,  occurred 

on  the  2Sth, 

■io  1810,  and  4th  in  1833  ;  and 

the 

lowest  cold,  18",  on  the  29th,  in  1861.    Daring  the  period  158  days  were  fine,  and  on  94  raia  fell. 

GAEDENEES'  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

■jLTHOUGH  sjardeners    are  a    long- 
lived  class,  yet  their  labour  being 
heavy  and  their  exposure  to  sudden 
vicissitudes    of   temperature    very 
frequent,   they  are  among  the 
classes  who  are  most  liable  to 
rheumatism  and  other  illnesses 
temporarily  incapacitating  them 
for  labour. 

Gardeners,  therefore,  from 
these  causes,  and  from  the  generally 
low  rate  of  wages  they  receive,  are  of 
the  number  who  especially  require 
occasional  money  aid ;  yet  being  also 
especially  liable  to  change  their  situations,  they  are  con- 
sequently restrained  from  becoming  members  of  local 
Friendly  Societies. 

Other  societies,  usually  called  benefit  clubs,  are  chiefly 
beneficial  to  the  landlords  of  the  inns  where  they  hold 
their  meetings,  and  too  often  induce  some  of  the  members 
to  spend  as  much  in  drinking  and  smoking  as  they  have 
to  contribute  to  the  club.  Nor  is  that  the  only  objection 
to  such  clubs  ;  for  being  founded  on  erroneous  principles, 
or  upon  no  principle  at  all,  the  funds  too  often  fail,  and 
the  contributor's  money  has  been  expended  without  any 
benefit  to  himself. 

The  usual  principle,  or  rather  no  principle,  of  such 
clubs  is,  that  all  the  members  pay  an  equal  weekly  sum 
to  the  fund.  The  unfairness  of  this  to  the  younger 
members  is  demonstrated  by  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  older  members  are  liable,  on  an  average,  to  exactly 
twice  as  many  days  of  sickness  in  the  course  of  a  year 
than  are  the  younger  members. 

Mr.  Finlayson,  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt,  made  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  very  point, 
and  after  examining  and  comparing  the  returns  made 
from  all  the  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  the  Eegistrar  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  states, 

"In  the  case  of  heavy  labour  the  average  amount  of  sickness 
ie  : — 

In  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  labour,  from 

the  age  of  15 i  to  40;         .        .        .        .  189 \*o  days. 
In  the  neit  twenty-five  years,  from  the  age 

of  40i  to  65i  391  n,  days." 

Other  results  from  the  light-labour  classes  coincide 
with  this,  and  Mr.  Finlayson  concludes  by  saying,  "  These 
results  indicate  a  law  on  this  point,  and  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  the  sickness  undergone  during  the  first 
twenty -five  years  of  working  life,  is  the  exact  half  of  that 
undergone  during  the  second  twenty-five  years." 

Therefore,  as  regards  the  individual,  it  is  clear  that 
where  a  member  included  in  the  first  period  pays  1,9.  to 
secure  a  sick  allowance,  a  member  included  in  the  second 
period  must  pay  2s.  to  derive  the  same  allowance  and 
sustain  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Although  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  this  valuable  statis- 
No.  109.— Vol,.  IV.,  New  Seeies. 


tical  information,  the  subscribers  to  Friendly  Societies 
have  been  divided  into  only  two  periods  of  twenty-five 
years  each,  yet  the  returns  from  the  kingdom's  societies 
irom  which  that  information  is  derived,  shows  that  every 
year  of  labouring  life  averages  a  difierent  amount  of  sick- 
ness, gradually  increasing  as  age  increases.  Upon  those 
returns  Mr.  Finlayson  has  calculated  a  set  of  most  trust- 
worthy tables,  showing  the  monthly  payment  a  man 
engaged  in  heavy  labour  ought  to  make,  commencing  at 
any  age  after  l-l  years,  to  secure  to  himself  an  allow- 
ance of  lOs.  weekly  during  sickness  until  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  70,  (>5,  or  CD  years. 

Taking  the  limit  as  70  years,  then  if  he  becomes  a 
member  at  15  years  of  age,  he  would  have  to  pay  Is.  2d. 
montkly  ;  if  he  begins  at  30,  then  Is.  (id.  monthly  ;  and  if 
at  45,  then  2s.  Id.  monthly.  This  is  omitting  fractions 
of  a  penny, and  making  no  allowance  for  the  expense  of 
managing  the  Society. 

That  management  requires  care  and  circumspection. 
Diseased  and  broken-oonstitutioned  members  have  to  be 
excluded,  and  unfounded  claims  have  to  be  checked. 

When  the  age  of  70,  05,  or  (iO  years,  whichever  of 
those  three  periods  a  subscriber  has  selected,  has  been 
attained,  then  another  aid  of  a  benefit  Society  is  avail- 
able, which  provides  a  weekly  payment  for  the  remainder 
of  the  subscriber's  life.  This  is  quite  independent  of 
the  allowance-in-sickness  fund,  and  requires  an  entirely 
separate  subscription. 

Mr.  Finlayson  from  the  source  of  indisputably  sound 
information  above  referred  to,  has  returned  to  the  House 
ot  Commons  a  set  of  tables,  showing  for  what  monthly 
payments  a  pension  of  5.?.  per  week  can  be  secured,  to 
commence  at  the  age  of  70  years,  65  years,  or  (50  years. 

If  the  gardener,  for  example,  wishes,  to  secure  such  a 
pension  when  he  attains  70,  and  begins  to  contribute  for 
it  at  the  age  of  15  years,  he  must  pay  Gd.  per  month  ;  if 
he  begins  at  30  years,  1.?.  per  month ;  and  if  at  45  years, 
2s.  Gd.  per  month. 

Consequently,  in  such  a  benefit  society  a  gardener  be- 
ginning when  15  years  old  to  pay  to  its  funds  l.s.  8d. 
a-month,  may  secure  10s.  per  week  during  sickness  until 
he  is  70  ;  and  5s.  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
If  beginning  to  subscribe  when  30  years  old,  2s.  Gd.  per 
month  will  secure  to  him  the  same  payments  ;  and  if 
beginning  to  subscribe  when  45,  then  is.  7d.  must  be  his 
monthly  contribution. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  objects  of  a  Gardeners' 
Benefit  Society  so  far  as  its  members  are  concerned  in- 
dividually ;  but  there  is  another  function  employable  by 
such  a  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  whether 
they  be  gardeners  or  the  employers  of  gardeners. 

Such  a  Benefit  Society  could  only  be  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  a  Secretary.  Those  Directors 
should  be  men  identified  with  gardening,  and  in  whom  all 
gardeners  have  an  entire  confidence.  Those  Directors 
might  have  periodical  meetings  for  the  examination  of 
any  gardeners  who  chose  to  appear  before  them,  and  to 
whom  the  examiners  might  grant  a  first,  second,  or  third- 
class  certificate,  according  to  a  previously  announced 
No.  761.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sbeies. 
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stanclard.     A  register  of  all  such  certificated  examinates  to  be 
'  kept  at  the  Socielj's  office  ;   the  value  of  a  power  to  refer  to 

which  would  beap))arent  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Hsving  thus  particulari8ed  the  objects  as  well  as  the  foun- 

dstion  on  which  a  Society  so  desirable  should  be  established,  with 
;  a  certainty  of  its  being  permanent,  we  will  next  cobsider  the 

form  and  rules  wliieh  we  consider  it  sliould  adopt. 

As  a  trustworthy  guide  in  this,  we  have  selected  for  a  basis 

the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  which,  founded  as  long  since  as 

1825,  is  now  prospering,  and   after  during   thii-ty-eight    years 

meeting  all  claims   upon    it    promptly  and    liberally,    has  now 

inves-led  in  public  securities  more  than  £31,000. 

Pateon. 

Vice-Patkon. 

Pbesident. 

VlCE-PilESIDENT. 

Trustees. 

BlEECTOES. 

Aebiteatoks. 

Auditors. 

HONOKAET  Physician. 

Homoeaky  Teeasueee. 

Secbetaey. 

Rule  1. — The  object  of  the  Gardeners'  Benefit  Society  shall 
fee  10  raise,  by  the  contributions  of  its  members,  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  its  benefit  members  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

Rule  2. — The  Socieiy  shall  consist  cf  benefit  and  honorary 
members  resident  m  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rule  3. — Benefit  members  shall  be  those  who  contribute 
either  for  themselves  or  others,  in  order  lo  obtain  any  benefits 
for  which  provision  is  made  by  the  tables  of  the  Society. 

Rule  4.  — Honorary  members  shall  be  those,  who,  not  being 
benefit  members,  contribute  not  less  than  £5  by  donation,  or  5s. 
by  yearly  subscription. 

Rule  5. — The  Society  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Central  Board,  which  shall  consist  ot  the  following  officers  :  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  who  shall  bo  honorary  members, 
five  Directors,  three  of  whom  shall  be  benefit  and  two  honorary 
members,  eight  Trustees  who  shall  be  honoiary  members. 

Rule  6. — The  other  ofEcers  of  the  Socieiy  shall  be  aTreasurer, 
a  Secretary,  four  Auditors,  and  an  Honorary  Physician. 

Rule  1. — The  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
President,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  of  the 
Central  Board,  and  of  any  Special  Committee;  and  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own.  In  the  absencs  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President,  a  chau-mau  elected  by  the  meeting 
shall  preside  with  the  same  powers. 

Rule  8. — The  Trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  invest  all 
,  monies  which  may  not  be  required  for  the  current  expenses  in 
real  or  Government  securities ;  or,  with  tlie  consent  of  the 
Central  Board,  in  such  other  ways  as  are  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  13  &  11  Vict.,  c.  115  ;  and  such  funds  may 
be  transferred,  or  withdrawn,  as  the  Board  may  direct,  for  the 
"Use  and  benefit  ot  the  Institution,  upon  the  authority  of  not  less 
than  two  Trustees,  whose  signatures  to  that  authority  shall  be 
duly  attested. 

Rule  9. — The  Treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  placed  in  his  hands  on 
account  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  investment  and  application  of 
them  under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Board,  or  Trustees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  not  less  than  two  of  them, 
'whose  signatures  shall  be  attested  by  the  Secretary,  shall  m 
■writing  direct.  He  shall  balance  his  cash  accounts  quarterly, 
and  supply  the  Secretary  with  a  duplicate  thereof. 

Rule  10. — The  Secretary  shall  transact  the  business  of  the 
Society  under  (he  direction  of  the  Central  Board  ;  he  shall 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Central  Board ; 
he  shall  keep  all  ihe  books,  of  which,  together  with  all 
documents,  he  shall  have  charge.  His  salary  shall  be  such  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

Rule  11. — The  Auditors,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  competent 
to  act,  shall  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Society  quarterly,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Trustees  and  Central  Board  ;  they  shall 
prepare  a  general  statement  of  the  funds  and  eiJects  of  the 
Society  up  to  the  31st  of  December  inclusive  in  each  year, 
specifying  in  wlijse  custody  the  said  funds  and  effscts  shall  be 
then  remaining,  together  w  ith  an  account  of  all  sums  of  money 
received  and  expended  by,  or  on  account  of  the  Society  since  the 
publication  of   the  preceding  report.       Every  such  statement 


having  been  attested  by  two  Auditors,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  presented  at  the  general  annual  meeting, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Central  Board  ;  and  this  state- 
ment and  report,  if  approved  of  by  such  meeting,  shall  be 
printed,  and  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free  of 
expense. 

Rule  12. — The  Honorary  Physician  shall  examine  and  report 
upon  all  Medical  Certificates  referred  to  him  by  the  Central  Board. 

Rule  13. — The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Local  Agents  shall 
give  such  security  as  the  Central  Board  may  require,  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Parliament. 

Rule  14. — An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held 
at  London  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  at  which  every 
member  who  is  not  in  arrear  of  his  contributions,  fines,  or 
eubscriptian,  shall  have  one  vote  ;  due  notice  shall  be  given  of 
such  meeting  in  two  at  least  of  the  London  newspapers,  and 
two  at  least  of  the  London  gardening  journals.  At  this 
meeting  tlie  members  shall  consider  the  financial  statement  of 
the  Auditors,  and  the  report  of  the  Central  Board.  They  shall 
elect  lor  the  eusuing  year,  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Directors;  they  shall  also  appoint  the  Auditors,  and  fill  up 
vacancies  auioug  the  Trustees ;  and  take  into  consideration  any 
other  matter  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

Rule  15. — The  President,  or  Vice-President,  on  a  requisition 
signed  by  ten  members,  shall  summon  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  :  in  each  case  five  days'  notice  shall  be 
given  by  circular,  which  circular  shall  state  the  object  of  such 
meeting  ;  and  at  such  meetings  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
except  that  specified  in  the  notice.  At  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  general  or  special,  except  in  the  case  of  alteration  of  the 
rules,  five  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Rule  10. — The  Central  Board,  three  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum,  shall  meet  at  London  every  Saturday,  'i'hey  shall 
appoint  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Honorary  Physician. 
They  shall  accept  or  reject  the  proposals  for  payments  in 
sickness,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  them ;  and  provide  for 
the  paj  nicnt  of  all  sums  due  from  the  Society.  They  shall,  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  every  month,  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  tlie  Society,  and  decide  upon  all  other  questions 
that  may  be  referred  to  them  ;  and  they  shall,  every  quarter, 
take  into  consideration  the  Auditors'  Report. 

Rule  17.— If  within  lialf-an-hour  of  the  time  appointed  for 
holding  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Central  Board,  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  to  constitute  such  meeting  be  not 
present,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  shall  liave  power  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  such  time  as  to  him  may  seem  expedient. 

Rule  18. — Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  benefit  member 
of  the  Society,  shall  satisfy  the  ].>irector8  as  to  his  character, 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  two  benefit  members,  fill  up  the 
forms  adopted  for  the  admission  of  members,  and  make  a 
deposit  of  one  monthly  contribution,  which  shall  be  returned  to 
him  if  he  be  not  admitted.  He  shall  gire  such  proof  of  his  age 
as  the  Directors  shall  think  fit-,  when  the  payment  required 
from  liim  is  gof enied  by  it ;  and  if  his  proposal  be  for  an 
allowance  in  sickness,  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  good 
health  from  a  surgeon :  provided  always  that  when  he  is 
unknown  to  the  Surgeon,  he  shall  produce  an  additional  certifi- 
cate from  some  other  medical  man  who  is  acquainted  with  him 
and  his  family  ;  but  if  there  be  none  such,  then  from  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  the  Directors  may  consider  competent  to 
give  one. 

Rule  19. — The  monthly  contribution  of  a  member  shall  be 
due  on  the  day  on  which  his  proposal  is  dated,  and  on  the  first 
Monday  in  every  succeedhig  month.  If  all  contributions  be  not 
paid  within  a  month  of  the  day  when  due,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
sixpence  for  every  month  they  shall  continue  unpaid  ;  and,  if 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  such  contributions,  with  all  fines 
due,  shall  remain  unpaid,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
insurance  for  which  the  contributions  are  due.  But  if  such 
arrears  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  absence  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  member  may,  on  discharging  within  six  months 
after  his  or  her  return,  all  arrears  with  compound  mterest 
thereon  at  £3  5x.  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  again  enrolled  at  the 
same  rate  of  insurance  as  before;  provided  that  every  euch 
member,  if  insuring  an  allowance  in  sickness,  shall  have  no 
claim  for  such  allowance  on  account  of  any  sickness  occurring 
during  his  absence,  and  shall,  before  his  re-enrollment,  prove 
the  goodness  of  his  health  in  the  same  manner  as  on  his  first 
admission  into  the  Society. 

Rule  20.— Every  member  shall,  in  addition  to  hia  monthly 
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contribution,  pay  for  managemeat,  the  sum  of  2d.  a-month,  or 
2s.  aunuiilly  at  Mieliaelmas.  Every  member  insuring  for  8ick- 
pay,  shall  also  pay,  if  required  by  tlie  Directors,  but  not  other- 
wise, 4<i.  a-month,  or  4s.  annually  at  Michaelmas,  to  insure  for 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  :  and  those  members  who  are 
not  so  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  pay  2s.  Gd.  at  entrance, 
to  the  Society's  Medical  Officer  for  his  certificate,  rieverthelosa 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Directors,  if  they  shall  think  proper, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  tlieir  own  Surgeon 
and  Agent ;  provided  always  that  no  benefit  member  shall  in 
any  case  bo  culled  upon  to  pay  more  than  6«.  a-year  in  all  for 
Surgeon  and  Management. 

Rule  21. — All  honorary  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  due 
on  the  Ist  of  January  for  the  voar  ensuing.  They  shall  be 
appropriated  annually  towards  the  redemption  of  the  payments 
for  Surgeons  and  Agents  due  for  the  current  year,  and  all 
surplus  shall  be  for  the  gener:il  expenses  of  the  Society. 

Rule  22. — That  if  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  any 
member  or  person  claiming  under  or  on  account  of  any 
member,  and  tlie  Trustees,  Treasurer,  or  other  officer  of  tlie 
Society,  or  the  Directors  thereof,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, 10  Geo.  IV.,  0.  56,  s.  27,  28.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  after  these  lules  are  certified  by  the  Registrar,  five 
Arbitrators  shall  be  named  and  elected,  none  of  them  being 
directly  or  indirectly  beneficially  interested  in  the  funds  of  the 
Society ;  and  in  each  case  of  dispute  the  names  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  and  placed  in  a  box 
or  glass,  and  the  three  whose  names  are  first  drawn  out  by  the 
complaining  party,  or  by  some  one  appointed  by  him  or  her, 
shall  be  the  Arbitrators  to  decide  tlie  matter  m  diiierence.  In 
esse  of  a  vacancy  or  vacancies,  another  or  others  shall  be  elected 
at  a  General  Meeting. 

Rule  23. — If  any  member  shall  be  convicted  of  felony,  or 
shall  resort  to  any  grossly  immoral  practice  for  a  livelihood,  or 
shall  have  wilfully  imposed  on,  or  attemrted  in  any  way  to 
deceive  or  defraud  the  Society,  or  shall  be  aware  of  any  such 
attempt  on  the  part  of  another  member,  and  not  communicate 
the  same  to  tlie  Directors,  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Society, 
and  thereby  forfeit  every  claim  upon  it,  unless  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Soard  they  shall  direct  otherwise. 

Rule  24. — No  member  who  is  a  minor  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  office  in  the  Society. 

Rule  25. — The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  printed,  and 
every  member  on  his  admission  shall  purchase  a  copy,  for  which 
he  shall  pay  threepence. 

Rule  26. —All  assurances  for  sick-pay  shall  be  contributed  for 
according  to  the  rates  laid  down  m  the  following  tables.  Nos.  I. 
and  II. 

[  We  do  not  insert  the  tables  because  they  are  lengthi/.'^ 

Rule  27. — A  member  claiming  sick-pay  shall  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Directors,  who  shall  provide  him  with  a  form  of 
medical  certificate,  to  be  signed  by  the  Surgeon  attending  him. 
The  sick-pay  shall  become  due  one  week  after  the  date  of  the 
Surgeon's  certificate,  and  be  payable  upon  the  production  of  the 
sick-pay  paper,  to  be  also  furnished  by  the  Agent,  and  to  be 
signed  weekly,  on  the  day  or  days  of  their  visiting  him,  by  the 
Surgeon  and  by  one  benefit  member,  if  the  sick  member  be  at 
the  time  residing  within  any  district  of  the  Society.  When  a 
member  is  not  entitled  to  the  attendance  of  the  district  Surgeon, 
he  shall  obtain  the  attendance  of  some  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  and  the  certificates  shall  in  such  ease  be  counter- 
signed by  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  by  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  in  which  such  member  resides. 

Rule  28. — A  member  shall  be  entitled  to  lull  pay  when  he 
shall  be  wholly  unable  to  work,  and  to  half  pay  when  able  to 
earn  a  little,  but  unable  to  follow  his  customary  employment : 
provitled  always  that  any  member  who  during  the  course  of 
twelve  successive  months  shall  have  tcceived  twenty-six  weeks' 
full  pay,  shull  then  be  reduced  to  half  pay,  and  sliall  not  be 
entitled  to  full  pay  again  during  any  further  sickness  until  he 
has  for  twelve  successive  months  ceased  to  receive  sick-pay  at  all. 

Rule  29. — Sick-pay  shall  not  be  due  to  any  member  who  has 
not  been  such  for  nine  calendar  months,  unless  he  shall  pay 
down  an  entrance  fee  equal  to  six  monthly  contributions,  when 
he  shall  become  free  immediately  ;  or  to  any  member  whose 
contributions  or  fines  are  in  arrear  ;  or  to  any  member  whilst  he 
is  suffering  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  with  which  he  may 
have  been  afflicted  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  Society, 
or  which  may  have  been  contracted  afterwards  by  profligacy, 
drunkenness,  quarrelling,  or  any  act  whatsoever  contrary  to  law  ; 


or  to  any  member  whilst  confined  in  any  gaol  or  bridewell, 
except  it  be  on  account  of  debt,  and  then  one-half  of  the  sick- 
pay  which  would  have  been  otherwise  due  to  such  member  shall 
be  allowed  to  him  ;  or  to  any  member  whilst  at  sea,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  to  any  member  who  shall 
allow  his  sick-pay  to  remain  unclaimed  for  six  weeks  ;  or  to  any 
member  who  shall  refuse  to  answer  any  queKtiona  respecting  his 
health  or  employment,  put  to  him  by  any  officer  of  the  Society, 
or  be  seen  to  do  any  work  whilst  eliiiming  full  sick-pay,  or  be  at 
any  public-house  or  beer-shop,  or  leave  home  without  the  consent 
of  the  Surgeon,  or  sliall  by  any  wilful  act  or  misconduct  prevent 
or  delay  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Rule  30. — No  person  shall  insure  for  sick-pay  which  together 
with  any  sick-pay  insured  in  any  other  benefit  society  shall  be 
greater  than  20*.  a-week,  or  more  than  his  average  earnings. 

Rule  31. — No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  insure  for  sick-pay 
whose  employment  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer  tends 
to  induce  disease  ;  and  should  any  member  who  is  insured  for 
sick-pay  change  his  employment,  he  shall  give  notice  of  the 
same  to  the  Agent  within  a  month  ;  and  if  the  Medical  Officer 
shull  be  of  opinion  that  the  new  employment  has  more  than  s 
common  tendency  to  induce  disease,  then  the  Directors  shall 
require  him  either  to  leave  such  employment  or  change  his 
insurance  to  another  table;  and  if  he  refuse  to  do  either,  the 
Directors  shall  have  power  to  adjudicate  on  the  case,  and,  if 
necessury,  expel  him  from  the  Society. 

Rule  32. — All  insurances  for  annuities  shall  be  contribnted 
for  according  to  the  rates  laid  down  in  the  following  tables  : — 

[  We  do  not  insert  the  tables  for  the  reason  above  specified.^ 

Kule  33. — No  person  shall  insure  for  an  annuity  which 
together  with  any  annuity  insured  in  any  other  benefit  society 
shall  be  greater  tliaii  £30  a-year. 

Rule  34. — Annuities  which  are  due  weekly  may  be  paid 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  at  the  discretion  of  the  annui- 
tant ;  but  if  any  payment  be  unclaimed  and  left  in  arrear  for  a 
twelvemonth  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

Rule  35. — Any  member  to  whom  an  annuity  is  payable 
shall  forward  to  the  Secretary  proof  of  his  identity,  according  to 
the  form  provided  by  the  Society,  signed  by  the  officiating 
minister  of  the  parish,  or  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which 
he  is  residing. 

Rule  36.— That  a  book  or  books  be  kept  in  which  all  monies 
received  or  paid  on  account  of  any  particular  fund  or  benefit  for 
which  the  rules  of  the  Society  provide,  shall  be  entered  in  a 
separate  account,  distinct  from  the  monies  received  and  paid  ott 
account  of  any  other  benefit  or  provision.    9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  27,  s.  4. 

Rule  37. — The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  li»id  before  an 
Actuary  every  five  years,  or  ofcener,  if  thought  advisable  by  any 
general  meeting.  If  the  report  of  the  Actuary  show  a"  nett 
surplus,  the  interest  of  such  surplus  sliall  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  management  in  such  manner  as  the  (Central  Board 
may  direct. 

Rule  38. — The  returns  of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality 
required  bylaw  to  be  sent  by  every  Friendly  Society  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England,  according  to  such  form  as  shall  be 
prepared  lor  that  purpose  by  the  said  Registrar,  under  the 
dii-ection  of  one  of  Uer  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State ; 
and  with  every  such  return  shall  be  sent  a  report  of  the  asaets 
and  liabilities  of  such  Society. 

Rule  3y.— Ihe  Treasurers,  Trustees,  Stewards,  or  other  prin- 
cipal officer  of  every  such  Society,  who  by  the  rules  of  such 
Society  are  or  is  bound  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  the 
yearly  general  statement  of  tlie  funds  and  efl'ects  of  s'lcli  Society, 
shall  be  the  persons  who  shall  be  respectively  bnnnd  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  and  to  send  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  the  said  returns  of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
and  the  said  report  of  the  assets  and  liRbilities  of  such  Society  ; 
and  every  such  person  who  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  to  send  Ihe  said  returns  of  sickness 
or  mortality,  or  tlie  said  report  of  the  assets  and  liabiliiies  of 
such  Society,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
said  Acts,  or  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  £5,  to  be  recovered,  with  costs,  before  any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  where  such  Society  shall 
have  its  place  of  meeting,  and,  on  non-payment  thereof,  the 
same,  with  the  reasonable  costs  of  conviction,  shall  be  levied  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender  or 
oU'enders,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  such  justice*. 
9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  27,  8.  6. 
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Kulo  40.— This  Society  shall  not  be  dissolved  otherwise  than 
vpith  the  consent  of  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  then  existing 
members,  and  the  consent  of  all  those  receiving  or  entitled  to 
any  benefit  agreeably  to  10  Geo.  lY.,  c   56,  s.  26. 

fiule  41. — That  in  ease  of  any  alteration  in  the  place  of 
meeting  or  dissolution  of  this  Society,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England,  seven  days  before  or 
after  such  removal  or  dissolution,  signed  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  principal  officer,  and  also  by  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  said  Society. 

Eule  42. — No  alteration  of  the  Rules  shall  be  made,  except  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  specially  called  for  that  purpose, 
pursuant  to  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  63,  s.  27,  notice  of  which,  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  intended  alteration,  shall  be  given  twice  at 
least  in  two  or  more  of  the  county  papers. 


We  have  thus  detailed  our  opinions  relative  to  the  need  there 
is  for  a  Gakdenees'  Benefit  SooiEir,  as  well  as  the  basis  and 
rules  on  which  it  should  be  established  and  by  which  it  should 
be  regulated.  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  relative  communications  and  suggestions  ;  and  if 
gardeners  will  also  inform  us  of  their  willingness  to  become 
members,  we  will  take  steps  to  have  the  Society  organised  so 
Boon  as  we  have  a  suiBcient  number  of  such  communications  to 
justify  the  inference  that  the  Society  lias  the  approval  of  the 
gardening  community. 


PLANTING  FLOWER  GAEDENS. 

How  seldom  we  see  a  flower  garden  which  really  pleases  the 
eye  and  satisfies  the  mind  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  often  trod  with  pleasure  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  regarded 
with  admiration  and  delight  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  around  me,  the  soft  carpet  under  my  feet.  The 
beautiful  variety  of  cool  and  quiet-looking  green  foliage,  has 
produced  a  feeling  of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  refreshing  pleasure 
I  have  seldom  experienced  in  a  flower  garden. 

Let  me  ask  what  is  a  flower  garden  such  as  is  generally  seen  ? 
Drive  or  walk  to  the  nearest  nobleman's  seat  m  your  neigh- 
bourhood, and  A-hat  do  you  find  ?  a  number  of  formal  beds, 
each  filled  with  plants  of  the  same  colour,  producing,  if  well 
arranged,  a  brilliant  effect,  and  the  gardener  who  shows  you  the 
place  tells  you  how  many  thousands  of  Calceolarias,  Ueraniums, 
&c.,  he  plauts  per  year. 

I  cannot  tell  what  effect  this  produces  on  others,  but  after  the 
first  sensation  of  pleasure,  my  eye  tires  of  the  bright  colours, 
my  mind  wearies  of  the  sameness,  and  I  begin  to  speculate  on 
the  cost  and  trouble  incurred  in  propagating  and  growing  so 
many  tender  plants  which  will  so  soon  be  dug  up  and  sent  to 
the  rubbish-heap.  I  should  no  more  think  of  looking  long  at 
such  a  garden  than  I  should  continue  to  gaze  through  a  kaleido- 
scope without  giving  a  single  turn  to  the  instrutnenr. 

Perhaps,  in  the  same  garden  you  see  a  long,  broad  bed  planted 
in  what  is  called  "  the  ribbon  fashion."  Here,  at  first  sight, 
there  appears  more  variety ;  there  is  not  tlie  same  mass  of  op- 
pressively bright  colour  to  fatigue  the  eye  ;  you  are  astonished, 
delighted  at  first,  but  after  walking  a  few  yards  feel  that  there  is 
really  no  variety,  it  is  a  beautiful  carpet,  nothing  more— one 
square  of  the  pattern  is  enough. 

Perhaps,  in  spring  you  pay  the  gardener  of  some  rich  neigh- 
bour a  visit,  and  you  find  the  beds  filled  with  expensive  bulbs, 
vrhicli  have  to  be  purchased  each  season,  and  are  considered 
valueless  after  their  beauty  is  passed.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as 
savouring  of  ostentation  this  waste  of  beauty  ?  Would  not  a 
few  clumps  of  beautiful  Hyacinths  give  you  more  pleasure  than 
this  evidence  of  wealth  and  extravagance  ? 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  says  my  friend.  "  Are  we  to  go 
back  to  the  old  mixed  borders,  where  you  see  a  plant  in  bloom 
in  the  midst  of  a  bare  space  of  earth  well  hoed  and  raked  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  surrounded  at  equal  distances  by  other 
Ijlants,  some  in  bloom,  some  just  appearing  above  the  ground, 
and  some  the  beauty  of  which  has  long  since  passed  away  ?  Is 
that  your  idea  of  beauty  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  is  quite  my  beau  ideal  of  what  a 
flower  garden  should  be;  but  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  one 
filled  with  masses  of  bedding  plants.  There  would  be  a  chance 
of  meeting  a  long-lost  favourite,  which  would  recall  scenes  and 
faces  long  since  passed  away ;  plants  which  grew  luxuriantly  in 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  or  in  the  garden  of  my  friend!    I 


mijht  meet  s  little  plant  once  gathered  on  a  romantic  spot 
visited  for  the  first  time  in  company  with  those  from  whom  I 
have  long  been  separated  by  distance  or  death,  and  though  the 
little  plant  may  give  rise  to  recollections  at  once  sad  and  pleasing, 
it  would  be  to  me  'a  sadness  not  unpleasing.'  " 

But  are  these  kinds  of  gardens  the  only  ones  ?  Oh  !  dear, 
no.'  There  are  polychrome  gardens,  such  beautiful  gardens,  little 
beds  of  flowers  divided  by  walks  formed  of  broken  bottles,  broken 
spar,  broken  bricks,  broken  tiles,  &c. ;  walks  never  intended  to 
be  walked  upon,  such  beauties !  Ah  !  well,  I  am  not  cockney 
enough  to  admire  them. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  does  come  up  to  my  idea  of  what  a 
garden  should  be.  I  would  have  a  garden  like  that  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  in  the  spring,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
particularly  in  early  spring.  There  all  the  ground  is  covered  by 
plants  which  touch  without  growing  into  each  other ;  there  the 
plants  are  all  in  bloom,  or  coming  into  bloom ;  there  are  masses 
without  sameness  as  in  nature,  where  as  your  path  winds 
amongst  the  trees  you  come  upon  a  mass  of  Wood  Anemone,  or 
blue  Hyacinth.  You  have  variety  and  effect  combined,  yet 
without  extravagance — lovely  little  plants,  rarely  met  with, 
peeping  here  and  there  amongst  their  showy  sisters.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  effect  produced  by  Hyacinths  of  difl'erent  colours 
growing  through  a  mass  of  Arabis  caucasica. 

But,  pray,  ye  Editors,  send  some  one  capable  of  describing  a 
garden  to  Belvoir  in  the  spring,  and  let  your  readers  know  how 
to  manage  a  garden  so  as  to  he  always  in  full  beauty,  so  that  a 
place  can  be  found  for  every  favourite,  old  and  new  ;  a  garden 
which  does  not  require  an  acre  of  glass  to  furnish  bedding  plants 
by  the  thousand,  or  the  purse  of  a  duke  to  keep  it  up,  but  is 
equally  adapted  for  a  princely  place  like  Belvoir,  or  the  modest 
garden  of  the  curate. 

I  have  not  the  gift  of  description,  and  despair  of  conveying 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Ingram,  with 
materials  within  the  reach  of  any  person  of  moderate  means.  If 
Mr.  Ingram  would  find  time  to  tell  others  how  to  manage  a 
garden  as  he  manages  the  one  under  his  care,  he  would  be  con- 
eidered  a  public  benefactor. — J.  R.  PsAaaON,  Chilwell. 


OBCHARD-HOUSE  FKUIT. 

A  BEAYE  and  faithful  knight  is  "  E.,  of  6'.," — not  more  chi- 
valrous was  he  of  La  Mancha  when  prepared  to  do  battle  for 
the  charming  Dulcinea  ;  for  will  he  suffer  one  word  of  detraction 
to  be  uttered  against  the  peerless  Orohardina  ?  Do  not  her  eyes 
shoot  out  such  coruscations,  that  one  is  repaid  all  the  outlay  to 
sit  and  smoke  one's  cigar  beneath  her  boughs  as  the  house  sends 
out  its  brilliancy  of  colour  ?  Is  there  a  bloom  on  any  cheek 
so  lovely  as  hers  ?  And  then  when  once — coy  maiden  that  she 
is — she  rewards  you  with  a  taste  of  her  sweetness,  oh !  who 
dare  say  that  there  are  any  lips  as  sweet  as  hers?  And  will 
he  not — nay,  does  he  not — with  vizor  down  (for  I  remember 
how  he  unseated  some  poor  wight  who  would  not  allow  him  his 
incognito),  and  sledge-hammer  uplifted  (for  he  disdains  a  lighter 
weapon),  advance  to  the  charge  against  all  who  cannot  see  with 
his  eyes  or  taste  with  his  palate  ? 

Here  am  I,  a  poor  halting  serving-man,  for  I  dare  not  even 
call  myself  a  knight,  suffering  from  grievous  bodily  hurt  inflicted 
by  this  trusty  champion,  because  1  ventured  to  fire  off  a  little 
popgun,  and  to  hint  a  slight  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  su- 
perexcellent  character  of  the  fair  damsel  whom  he  dehghts  to 
honour.  Alas  !  I  have  oftentimes  been  compelled  to  bite  the 
dust ;  and  every  one  who  is  not  contented  to  go  on  in  a  quiet 
jog-trot  way,  and  who  will  occasionally  utter  his  own  opinions 
without  tacitly  submitting  to  be  guided  by  others,  must  lay  this 
to  his  account.  But  I  generally  try  to  shake  off  the  dust,  and, 
if  I  have  a  little  breath  left,  to  try  and  say  a  word  to  show  that 
I  am  not  "  kilt  outright." 

I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  used  one  word  of  limitation 
—namely,  most  practical  men  "  whom  I  have  met,"  and  with 
that  limitation  I  still  hold  to  my  former  statement ;  and  how- 
ever glad  to  find  that  there  are  some  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  having  think  otherwise  and  have  experienced 
success,  although  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Keane  that  "Dpck- 
wing's  "  success  is  a  very  qualified  one,  I  must  still  bold  that 
they  are  exceptions,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  circumstances 
not  known  which  would  alter  the  case. 

I  happened  to  meet  the  other  day  at  Kensington  a  "  practical 
man,"   (and  I  think  my  acquaintance  with  such  is  not  of  a 
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limited  character),  and  who  knows  ag  much  about  fruit  (T  will 
not  say  as  "  K.,  ofS,"  for  I  stand  in  bodily  fear  of  him),  as 
any  cue,  I  belitTe,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  always  excepting 
"  T.  R.,"  and  his  word  to  me  was,  "  You  are  quite  right ;"  and 
then  we  had  a  little  telk  as  to  the  native  habitat  of  the  I'each, 
and  the  ecorching  baking  weather  it  has  to  endure  when  it  is 
ripening,  and  how  in.possible  it  seemed  to  be  to  obtain  in  an 
orchard-house  such  u  temperature.  But  whatever  may  bo  the 
theory  of  the  matter,  I  never  yet  saw  an  orchard-house  pnr  ft 
simple — i.  e.,  with  the  trees  in  pots  without  heat,  and  I  have 
seen  a  good  many,  where  the  fruit  was  worth  a  "dump."  1 
only  have  been  unfortunate,  but  such  is  the  fact  ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  erect  one  40  feet  long 
to-morrow,  I  would  p-efer  to  have  a  house  half  the  size  and  heat 
it,  so  as  to  get  u  few  really  good  and  palatable  fruit.  But  all 
these  are  assertions  pro  and  con.,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  htiye<  something  decisive  on  the  point. 

I  am  not  a  fruit-grower,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  much 
about  the  subject;  and  so  perhaps  "E.,  o/'S.,"  will  say,  "JVe 
mi/or  ultra  crepidam,"  and  let  me  stick  to  my  last.  I  have, 
however,  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  would  willingly  see 
something  more  than  mere  assertions.  To  gain  this  end  I  would 
propose  that  a  prize  be  offered  for  the  best  six  Peaches  and  six 
Nectarines;  and  that  size  be  not  considered  a  material  point, 
but  the  merits  to  be  entirely  in  the  matter  of  flavour;  that 
"  R.,  of  S.,"  send  his  very  best,  and  let  them  be  put  into  com- 
petition with  the  same  numbers  of  fruit  grown  in  a  Peach-house ; 
and  that  five  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee  be  requested  to 
adjudicate  at  some  period,  if  possible,  when  the  fruit  can  be 
procured  from  both  sources.  If  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  think  this  is  a  proper  way  of  deciding,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  contribute  my  quota  towards  making  up  the  amount  of  the  prize. 

Mr.  Keane  has  so  well  put  the  matter  in  last  week's  Jouknal 
OF  HOBTICULTUEE,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  more 
than  this — that  had  the  advocates  of  orchard-houses  been  con- 
tent with  moderate  assertions  we  might  well  have  borne  with 
them ;  but  it  is  the  extravagance  of  their  statements  that  has 
made  practical  men — I  again  use  the  term,  though  "  R.  of  S.," 
says  "  soi  dUant  practical  men  " — so  strong  in  their  statements. 
— D.,  Deal. 

FKUIT-GEOWING— OKCHAEDS   OB,  OECHAaD 
HOUSES  ? 

BsiKa  one  of  the  parties  of  whom  the  advocates  of  orchard- 
bouses  have  made  particular  mention  as  being  opposed  to  their 
views,  I  should  not  Lave  again  entered  on  the  subject  had  I 
not  found  that  some  of  my  views  were  imperfectly  understood  ; 
while  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  the  gentlemanly  tone  of 
his  letter  alike  call  for  a  reply.  Although  we  may  still  dilfer  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  fruit-growing,  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Pearson  has  put  forth  his  views  disarms  opposition  of  every- 
thing personal  or  hostile  ;  and  although  I  fear  1  cannot  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  his  hospitality  at  tlie  time 
his  orchard-house  fruit  is  ripe,  nevertheless  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it  is  good.  But  supposing  I  admit  that  orchard-house 
fruit  often  is  good,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  can  any 
impartial  judge  say  that  better  fruit  has  been  grown  in  pots  thau 
has  been  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

My  argument  hitherto  has  been  that  the  system  is  very 
"  expensive  and  uncer:ain,"  not  that  fruit  cannot  be  so  grown ; 
for,  as  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  I  believe  that  good  Wheat 
and  Barley  could  be  grown  in  pots  as  well  as  Pears  and  Peaches. 
But  is  it  expedient  to  do  so  when  other  and  better  ways  exist, 
whereby  corn  and  fruits  can  be  had  ia  greater  abundance  and  at 
infinitely  less  cost  ? 

Mr.  Pearson's  letter,  however,  calls  for  further  remarks  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  trees  in  pots ;  and  although  1  have  no  doubt 
but  the  very  able  writer  iu  XuE  Joi'bkal  op  Hoeiicultuhe, 
"  D.,"  of  Deal,  will  reply  to  those  who  have  found  so  much  fault 
with  him  and  the  worthy  gardener  at  Winchester,  I  will  explain 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  take  the  view  I  now 
do  on  the  subject  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

I  believe  I  liave,  in  a  former  article  in  this  periodical,  stated 
that  my  first  acquaintance  with  Peach  trees  in  pots  was  made 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  A  gentleman,  extremely  fond  of 
gardening  pursuits,  and  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  curvi- 
linear iron- barred  hothouse  into  general  use,  took  a  fancy  to  try 
Peach  trees  in  pots,  and  being  ably  seconded  by  his  energetic 
gardener,  they  produced  and  ripened  their  fruit  in  exactly  the 


same  manner  as  they  ripen  now — sometimes  plentifully  and 
moderately  good,  and  sometimes  a  failure  would  occur.  1  aui 
unable  to  say  how  many  years  tlus  had  been  done  before  the 
time  I  speak  of,  hut  it  was  not  now  by  any  means  in  1832. 
This  was,  however,  the  first  successful  attempt  that  I  bad  seen 
at  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  ripening  the  produce. 

Some  few  years  after  that,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  came  as 
gardener  to  a  gentleman  fond  of  such  novelties,  and,  amongst 
other  features,  there  was  a  glass  house  set  apart  for  a  certain 
purpose  in  August ;  and,  to  make  the  moat  of  that  house  during 
the  early  summer  months,  i'each  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots 
were  introduced,  and  crops  of  fruit  obtained  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  as  the  season  and  other  circumstances  determined. 
These  trees,  be  it  remembered,  were  all  in  pots,  and  were  of 
diHerent  shapes  and  sizes ;  some  of  them  were  trained  flat  to  fix 
agninst  the  back  wall  as  dwarfs,  and  others  as  riders  or  standards 
at  the  same  place,  while  some  were  simply  kept  in  bush-fashion 
to  occupy  the  floor  or  body  of  the  house.  Here,  then,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  an  "  orchard-house "  iu  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  now  applied;  but  at  that  time  a  less 
ambiguous  name  was  given  to  it. 

Continuing  the  narrative,  I  may  eay  that  when  the  time  came 
for  removing  these  trees  out  of  doors,  which  for  other  reasons  it 
was  necessary  to  do  immediately  after  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
they  were  placed  in  a  sheltered  but  sunny  corner,  and  the  pots 
were  carefully  wrapped  round  with  hay  or  straw  bands  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  foreign  liqueur  spirit-bottles.  This  wrap- 
ping-up  prevented  the  sun  from  heating  the  pots  and  injuring 
the  roots,  and  the  pots  were  sometimes  so  wrapped  round  before 
taking  them  out  of  the  house,  as  it  was  found  that  plunging 
them  always  encouraged  rooting-through,  and  was  hurtful  when 
the  trees  had  to  be  removed. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  trees  almost  weekly, 
and  sometimes  oftener  than  that  for  two  or  three  years,  I  could 
speak  as  to  the  result ;  I  had,  however,  lost  sight  of  them  since 
1841,  when  I  accidentally  met  my  old  friend  last  summer,  under 
whose  care  the  trees  in  pots  had  continued  some  ten  years  or 
more,  ending,  I  think,  in  1817.  When  the  subject  of  the  trees 
in  pots  was  mentioned,  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  they  were  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  me  ;  they  were  the  worst  things  I  had  to  manage, 
but  I  often  had  fair  crops,  considering  the  trees  were  cramped 
up  in  pots."  "  But,"  I  asked,  "  how  did  the  produce  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  an  ordinary  Peach-house?"  My  friend 
shook  his  head,  and  replied  that  he  would  much  rather  manage 
four  Peach-houses  having  the  trees  planted  and  trained  in  the 
usual  way,  than  the  one  with  the  potted  trees  in  it ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  latter  in  the  best  season  he  ever  had  fell  far  short 
of  what  ordinary-trained  trees  ought  to  have  borne  in  the  same 
sized  houses,  while  in  general  ttie  crop,  taking  quantity  and 
quality  together,  was  less  than  one-fourth  what  a  good  Peach- 
house  would  have  been. 

This  is  the  practical  experience  of  one  who  had  tried  the 
matter  fairly  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "  orchard-house  "  was  bestowed  on  structures  intended 
for  this  class  of  horticultural  produce.  I  should  much  like  my 
friend  to  have  given  to  the  world  his  views  on  the  subject,  but 
the  above  are  ttie  main  particulars.  It  thus  appears  that  Peach, 
trees  in  pots  are  not  by  any  means  a  recent  introduction,  while 
the  plan  of  growing  such  trees  in  bush-fashion  under  glass,  but 
planted  in  the  ground,  is  much  older  stiU.  The  CrstPeach- 
house  I  ever  remember  having  anything  to  do  with  in  this  nay 
was  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  trees  were  then  old  ones ; 
they  were  much  less  manageable  in  every  point  of  view  thau 
trained  trees,  and  the  fruit  were  no  better. 

I  believe  that  I  related  much  of  the  above  in  a  former  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  the  orchard-house  system  of  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  I  also  mentioned  having  at  some  time  of  my 
life  had  a  few  trees  in  pots  myself.  The  last  of  these,  however, 
was  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  finding  they  did  not  produce 
anytliing  like  the  quantity  of  good  useful  fruit  that  could  be  had 
by  planting  them  out,  I  adopted  the  latter  plan.  I  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  an  indifferent  spectator  of  what  has  been^going 
on  in  that  way  ;  but  like  our  able  and  accomplished  writer  "  D.,' 
the  usual  tale  in  July  or  August  when  the  fruit  ought  to  have  been 
ripening  was  that  some  awkward  apology  had  to  be  made  for  its 
"falling-off"  some  time  before  ;  the  trees  hud  bloomed  beauti- 
fully, and  set  well,  and  all  went  on  well  untU  "  somehow  or 
other  the  fruit  took  to  falling-ofi",  and  nearly  all  are  gone."  Such 
is  the  story  one  often  hears,  and  I  ask  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Pearson 
if  they  have  not  often  received  similar  complaints  ? 
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One  of  the  most  fortunate  growers  of  Peaches  in  pots  candidly 
told  me  that  his  siiccees  entirely  depended  on  his  allowing  Ins 
trees  every  year  to  root  into  the  ground,  which  roots  he  partly 
cut  back  the  following'  winter,  thereby  following  out  a  system  of 
annual  "root-pruning."  But  I  ask,  Is  this  growing  the  fruit 
in  pots  ?  I  am  willing  to  belieTe  that  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son each  grow  some  good  fruit  on  trees  in  pots,  and  I  am  glad 
the  latter  intends  to  submit  some  of  hi?  fruit  to  the  test  of  a 
public  show.  The  complimentary  approval  of  individuals  who 
may  be  kindly  treated  by  an  hospitable  host  ought  not  to  be 
taken  at  more  than  its  worth ;  it  is  always  mucli  more  pleasing 
to  speak  favourably  than  otherwise,  and  few  would  act  the 
ungracious  part  of  finding  fault  witli  what  was  kindly  placed 
before  them.  But  even  assuming  it  to  be  proved  (which,  by-the- 
by,  has  not  been  yet  done)  that  a  Iruit  grown  in  a  pot  is  as 
good  as  one  grown  against  an  open  wall,  it  is  only  like  proving 
that  a  silver  spade  in  as  good  as  a  steel  one  ;  for  the  costliness 
of  the  one  mode  of  growing  fruit  as  compared  with  the  other  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  relative  price  of  the  two  tools.  The 
advocates  of  the  silver  spade  may  call  Mr.  Weaver  and  myself 
prejudiced,  antiquated,  and  so  forth,  because  we  cannot  see  the 
merits  of  the  silver  tool,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  silver 
tool  is  best.  This  simile  I  will,  however,  further  explain,  so  as 
to  place  the  relative  trouble  of  attending  to  plants  in  pots,  as 
compared  with  those  planted  out,  in  a  true  light. 

On  the  terraces  at  Linton  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing 
groups  of  plants  for  display  during  the  summer  season.  These 
plants  are  all  in  pots,  and  consist  mostly  of  Scarlet  and  other 
Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Fuchsias,  and  such  like,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  thousand,  and  they  are  all  in  pots.  Now,  though  we 
have  a  great  many  thousands  of  the  same  kinds  of  plants  planted 
out  in  the  beds,  the  attention  those  in  pots  on  the  terrace  require 
during  the  summer  months,  in  watering  and  so  forth,  very  far 
exceeds  all  that  is  given  to  the  others ;  for  although  I  did  not 
record  how  often  the  plants  in  pots  were  watered,  it  could  not 
be  less  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  times  from  the  early  part  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October.  Now,  plants  of  the  same  kind 
planted  in  beds  had  water  only  once — viz.,  at  the  time  of  planting. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  difference  in  trouble  between 
plants  in  pots,  and  those  in  the  ground,  and  it  may  very  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  fruit-growing.  The  simile  will  bear  itself 
out  pretty  well,  but  those  who  dislike  such  a  comparison  I  will 
meet  on  their  own  ground,  and  give  another  example. 

This  time  we  will  take  Pears,  which  I  see  Mr.  Pearson  does 
not  patronise,  but  Mr.  Rivers  does.  Well,  last  summer  I  went 
to  see  some  trees  in  pots  that  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
ardently  fond  of  gardening,  and  which  had  been  received  some 
time  before  from  a  famed  establishment  for  such  things.  On 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Pears,  there  was,  however,  very  little  fruit ; 
but  one  Pear  tree,  a  Marie  Louise,  had  three  Iruit  upon  it,  and 
the  gentleman  seemed  in  high  glee  at  his  success.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  sent  me  word  that  they  had  all  three  ripened. 
This  was  about  the  time  that  I  had  some  of  the  same  kind  ripe 
also,  and  I  sent  him  half  a  dozen  specimens  to  compare  them 
with  his  own,  and  he  candidly  sent  me  word  that  mine  were  the 
better  flaToured.  Now,  the  three  fruit  the  gentleman  produced 
on  his  potted  tree  cost  him  long  and  close  attention  in  watering 
and  the  like,  and  this  was  the  most  successful  tree  in  about 
forty,  taking  all  kinds  together,  while  those  I  sent  him  were 
taken  indiscriminately  from  a  batch  of  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of 
the  same  kind  which  had  been  grown  on  open  standard  trees  in 
a  grass  orchard,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  when  it  was  ready 
was  all  the  attention  the  trees  had  received  the  whole  year. 
Now,  this  case  might  have  many  parallels,  but  I  merely  place  it 
before  the  general  reader  as  bearing  on  Pear-growing.  I  may, 
however,  mention  another  circumstance  connected  with  this 
Pear,  which  may  not  be  generally  known.  The  trees  on  which 
those  in  question  were  grown,  were  ordinary  standard  trees, 
middle-aged,  and  which  only  received  a  pruning  or  thinning  of 
the  branches  once  in  five  or  six  years,  and  in  some  seasons  they 
have  been  more  prolific  than  last  year.  Now,  we  have  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  on  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  and  the  Pears  be- 
come much  larger,  but  bear  no  comparison  with  the  fruit  from 
the  open  standard  in  respect  to  flavoui-.  The  latter  have  a 
more  russetty  appearance,  and  attain  a  nice  size  for  table.  The 
above  is  a  good  example  how  necessary  plenty  of  air  is  to  perfect 
our  hardy  fruits,  as  other  Pears  as  well  as  this  one  are  better  on 
the  open  standard  than  on  the  wall,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive 
how  any  fruit  ripening  under  glass  can  be  as  good  as  the  same 
kind  is  when  ripened  in  the  open  au-.     Observe,  I  say  ripened. 


I  do  not  mean  starved  into  a  premature  perfection,  or  rather  im- 
perfection. Strawberries  forced  are  inferior  to  the  same  ripened 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  sume  may  be  said  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines generally,  and  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  latter  they 
are  invariably  treated  to  the  greatest  circulation  of  air  the  house 
will  admit  of.  Such,  however,  is  the  general  way  of  managing 
those  in  Peach-houses.  In  orchard-houses  the  treatment  is  much 
the  same. 

Having  carried  the  above  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
intended,  I  have  only  space  to  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
"  R.,  of  S,"  who  says,  "  that  the  flavour  of  fruit  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  gardener."  1  v.ill,  however,  ask  him 
the  simplest  of  all  questions,  one  possibly  beneath  his  contempt. 
How  are  Goosobtrries  to  be  grown  near  Loudon  so  as  to  be  of 
as  good  flavour  as  those  produced  in  Lancashire  ?  I  am  not 
too  old  to  learn,  and  would  like  to  know  much  more  about  the 
flavour  of  fruit  than  I  now  do,  and  certainly  would  consider 
myself  a  very  clever  man  if  I  had  it  under  my  own  control.  I 
would  waive  all  opposition  to  orchard-houses,  and  give  "  R., 
of  S.,"  the  credit  of  being  an  oracle,  if  he  would  only  put  me  in 
possession  of  this  secret.  With  regard  to  the  article  of  "  Dtjck- 
wiNa,"  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  since  the  drift  of  his  argu- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  "B.,"  Mr.  Weaver,  and  myself,  for  he 
acknowledges  fading  witli  four  out  of  the  six  kinds  of  fruits  he 
attempted  to  grow  ;  but  as  he  candidly  acknowledges  knowing 
only  the  orchard-house  cultivation,  and  thinks  himself  successful 
by  managing  two  out  of  the  six  fruits  he  commenced  with,  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  deny  him  the  amount  of  credit  he 
deserves.  At  the  same  time  I  would  just  say,  that  before  he 
again  decides  on  the  merits  of  contending  objects,  he  ought  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  make  himself  acquainted  with  one 
of  them  only.  The  readers  of  The  JonRNAX  op  Hobtioul- 
TUitE  most  likely  have  heard  plenty  of  this  orchard-house  dis- 
pute, and  certainly  any  article  on  this  subject  loses  much  of  its 
value  if  the  writer  does  not  give  his  own  name  and  address. 
— J.   ROBSON. 


OECHAED-HOUSE  TEEES. 

*' I  do  not  like  thee,  potted  tree. 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  see — 
But  I  don't  like  thee,  potted  tree. 
I  like  thee  dearly.  Prejudice, 
Thy  narrow  path  is  very  nice — 
I  love  thee  dearly,  Prejudice  !  " 

As  Mr.  Keane  dabbles  a  little  in  poetry,  I  am  tempted  to  give 
him  the  above  paraphrase  from  Wordsworth,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  think  apposite  and  interesting. 

But  to  go  to  the  matter  of  fact  of  orchard-houses.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  some  little  surprise  on  reading  Mr.  Keane's  last 
article  on  the  subject,  for  I  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  several  paragraphs  without  giving  us  a  par- 
ticle of  information.  He  has,  it  is  true,  given  ua  three  quotations, 
one  poetical,  one  doggrel,  and  one  prose — all  most  remarkable 
for  their  bearing  on  the  subject ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Keane,  who 
is  one  of  your  constant  contributors,  and  whom  we,  your  readers, 
think  bound  to  give  us  sound  information,  why  should  he  em- 
ploy that  unsatisfactory  phrase,  "  we  are  told  ?  "  He  may  just 
as  well  insert  in  his  weekly  calendar,  "  We  are  told  that  at 
Brentford  Melons  are  grown  in  mud  in  the  open  air."  Woidd 
not  your  readers  say.  Why  not  go  and  see  ?  and  so  I  say.  Why 
not  go  and  see  ?  Sawbridgeworth  is  but  one  hour's  ride,  and 
there  he  may  see  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  all  growing  in  a  chmate  apparently  well  adapted  to 
them. 

"  We  are  told  "  may  do  very  well  for  a  reporter  to  a  news- 
paper, but  no  writer  on  gardening  should  employ  it,  unless  it 
relates  to  something  extraordinary — such  as,  for  instance,  "  We 
are  told  that  in  the  moon  Melons  are  grown  in  boiling  water, 
and  are  always  remarkable  for  their  tender  flesh."  Well,  we 
should  let  that  pass,  because  we  now  know  that  a  journey  to  the 
moon,  if  we  may  depend  on  Mr.  Glaisher's  experience,  would  be 
a  cooler  to  a  lover  of  tender- fleshed  Melons. 

With  regard  to  perseverance  being  based  on  well-organised 
plans,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Keane,  the  culture  of  trees  in  pots  is 
most  firmly  based ;  for  who  that  has  travelled  with  their  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  their  minds  open — not  walking  in  the  narrow, 
"nice"  path  of  Enghsh  prejudice — could  avoid  deducing  from 
Orange-tree  culture  in  tubs,  the  trees  kept  in  vigorous  health  by- 
annual  top-dressings  for  hundreds  of  years;  for  the  Orange 
tree  at  Versailles  is  four  hundred  years  old,  and  many  others 
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upwards  of  two  hundred  ;  I  say,  who,  with  rny  activity  of  mind, 
would  not  have  at  once  asked  himself — If  one  species  of  fruit 
tree  can  be  thus  cultivated  with  success,  why  should  not  all 
kinds  ? 

Again  :  besides  Orange  trees,  the  observing  traveller  may  see 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  except  the  extreme  south.  Poms- 
granates,  Loquats,  Bajs,  Laurustinuses,  Myrtles,  and  many 
others,  all  of  great  age,  but  still  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
all  growing  in  tubs,  and  kept  in  luxuriant  growth  by  surface- 
dressings. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  limit  to  this  mode  of  culture.  Potted 
fruit  trees  seem  to  increase  in  health  as  tliey  increase  in  years. 
My  Apricot  trees  in  pots,  some  of  them  now  twelve  years  old,  are 
more  robust  and  fruitful  than  ever;  and  in  the  year  1883,  when 
they  are  being  viewed,  the  young  gardener  of  that  day  will  say, 
"Is  it  possible  that  this  mode  of  culture  was  objected  to  by  men 
of  a  decent  calibre  of  intellect  ?  "  and  they  will  surely  believe 
that  Jasper  Standstill,  M.P.  for  Dulltown,  had  numerous  sup- 
porters among  the  gardeners  of  1863. 

I  must,  however,  candidly  confess  that  I  fully  excuse  Messrs. 
Keaue  &  Co.  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  I  have 
imagined  myself  to  be  a  thoroughbred  and  competent  gardener, 
and  I  have,  in  imagination,  placed  myself  in  what  is  called  a 
first-class  place;  walls  covered  with  well-trained  trees;  every 
shoot  in  its  place,  and  all  under  my  sole  direction.  Well,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  system  seeming  quite  perfect,  my  mind 
becomes  so  thoroughly  inbued  that  I  listen  to  a  planof  growiug 
Peach  trees  as  bushes,  pyramids,  and  half-standards,  without 
training  them  flat  to  a  wall  or  a  trellis,  as  some  kind  of  romance 
(like  Dana's  adventures  in  Marquesas,  truth-like,  but  not  true), 
for  I  find  it  impossible  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  growing  Peaches 
without  crucifying  the  trees  against  walls.  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  many  good  and  clever  men  ;  their  walls 
have  enclosed  their  gardens  and  their  minds,  so  that  their 
gardens  have  been  to  them  a  sort  of  happy  valley,  in  which,  if 
Johnson  could  have  known  them,  he  would  have  placed  RasseUs. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  that  there  is  really  no  credit  due  to  the 
originator  of  orchard-bouses.  The  idea  is  hundreds  of  years  old, 
and  he  must  have  been  very  dull  not  to  have  caught  it  up  on 
the  continent.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Keane,  Mr,  Robson,  and  many  others  were  not  in  the  field 
before  him.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  have 
seen  trees  cultivated  in  pots  and  tubs  by  surface-dressings  for 
years  and  years,  and  yet  not  have  promptly  extended  the  system 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

The  author  of  the  "  Orchard-House,"  therefore,  may  think 
himself  a  fortunate  man  to  have  escaped  such  rivalry  ;  for  who 
knows,  the  book  instead  of  now  being  on  the  eve  of  its  eleventh 
edition  (eleventh  thousand),  would,  perhaps,  after  the  first  have 
been  forgotten  ? 

Mr.  Keane  can,  perhaps,  inform  us  if  any  pamphlets  were 
published  on  Polmaise  heating  and  Vine-coiling,  and  what  success 
they  had.  I  only  seem  to  remember  those  matters  as  the  little 
charlatanisms  of  the  day.  I  have,  in  common  with  many  others, 
many  thanks  to  render  to  Mr.  Keane  for  his  "  Out-door  Gar- 
dening," a  capital  book  which  is  always  on  my  table,  and  without 
which  I  should  not  know  when  to  sow  Cabbages  or  even  Spinach. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Keane  has  used  a  famous  political  phrase — 
coup  d'etat.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  clerical  error  ;  he  intended 
to  have  written  cowp  d'eclat,  which  is  much  more  apposite. 
Following  Mr.  Keane's  example  I  must  conclude  with  a  doggrel 
rhyme — 

*'  whene'er  yoa  write  on  knife  or  spade, 
Confine  yourself  unto  your  trade," 

—B,.,o/S. 


BLOWER    DROPPINGS. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  question  in  this  Journal  about  the 
qualities  of  what  goes  here  by  the  above  name.  Blower 
droppings  are  the  refuse  of  Cotton  seeds  and  scales  of  Cotton 
seeds,  along  with  other  vegetable  substances,  which  come  from 
the  Cotton  in  its  first  process  of  manufacture.  I  have  used 
much  of  it,  and  know  many  more  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
have  used  it  rather  extensivtly. 

One  friend  says,  that  mixed  with  a  little  soil  and  a  good  layer 
of  it  put  under  the  mixture,  it  will  grow  better  Early  Radishes 
than  anything  else.  Another  friend,  who  i"  no  mean  gardener, 
eays  it  is  equal  to  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  he  has  tried  both. 

I  have  used  it  in  a  mixture  of  soil,  ma  ure,  and  sand,  in 


about  equal  quantities,  and  I  find  it  very  good  for  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  Calceolarias.  Used  half-and-half  with  manure,  it 
makes  a  first-rate  compost  for  growing  Celery. 

It  is  very  plentiful  about  here  at  present,  on  account  of  there 
being  so  much  Surat  Cotton  used  at  such  mills  as  are  working. 

It  heats  well,  but  does  not  retain  its  heat  a  long  time. 

I  have  a  farmer  friend,  who  says  that,  mixed  with  manure,  it 
will  produce  twice  as  much  grass  as  manure  will  by  itself 

It  can  be  had  cheap  enough,  and  I  must  say  it  is  very  useful 
in  any  garden,  especially  where  the  soil  is  short  of  vegetable 
matter. — John  Hagite,  Oardener,  Oridbi/  Lodge,  Ashton-undev 
Lyne. 

THE  BROWN  PEACH  APHIS. 

Weee  I  inclined  to  make  an  assertion  without  having  made 
use  of  my  eyes  to  gain  experience,  as  too  many  writers  are  apt 
to  do,  I  should  say  this  aphis  must  be  a  recent  importation,  but 
it  has,  very  probably,  been  with  us  a  long  time.  Of  late  years 
the  cultivation  of  Peach  trees  under  glass  has  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  this  species  of  aphis  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

It  differs  from  the  Peach  aphis  of  the  various  works  on  gar- 
dening, for  that  is  described  as  being  green  ;  and  another  dif- 
ference exists — the  green  aphis  attacks  the  youn  j  shoots  in  spring 
and  summer  only,  but  our  brown  enemy  is  often  found  on  the 
bare  young  shoots  of  the  Peach  tree  in  November  and  December, 
and  this  was  why  the  Gishurst  compound  was  recommended  M 
a  winter-dressing.  It  is  certainly  a  most  tffeetnal  remedy,  and 
kills  the  aphides  and  their  eggs;  but  oning  either  to  its  being 
made  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  occasionally  productive  of  mischief  in 
weakening  the  blossom-buds  and  causing  them  to  drop  off:  much 
caution  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  applying  it.  In  1858  and 
1859,  6  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water  were  infused,  and  the 
mixture  was  applied  freely.  Its  effect  as  an  aphis-killer  was 
excellent,  for  not  an  aphis  or  an  egg  was  left,  and  the  trees  were 
clean  all  through  the  ensuing  summer;  but  in  December,  1860, 
and  again  in  the  same  month  in  1861,  with  an  infusion  of  the 
same  strength,  the  trees  remained  perfectly  clean,  but  a  large 
number  of  blossom-buds  dropped  off:  whether  this  was  owing 
to  any  inequaUty  in  the  strength  of  the  compound  or  from  what 
other  cause  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand.  It  shows, 
however,  that  caution  should  be  used  in  applying  this  excellent 
aphiakUler. 

The  month  of  December,  when  the  buds  are  quite  dormant,  is 
the  most  advisable  season  for  washing  Peach  trees  under  glass 
with  it,  and  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water  the  proper  strength. 
Last  December,  1862,  my  trees  were  so  clean  and  healthy  that  I 
did  not  dress  them  as  usual  with  the  compound.  Their  blossoms 
this  spring  have  been  strong  and  beautilul,  and  have  set  well, 
but  within  the  last  fortnight  the  brown  aphis  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  many  trees.  Its  increase,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fish,  is 
almost  magical;  for  in  one  night  a  shoot  on  which  none  could 
be  discovered  the  day  previous  will  be  a  brown  mass  of  aphides. 
I  inquired  to-day  of  the  young  man  who  has  charge  of  my 
large  orchard-house,  100  feet  by  24,  in  which  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  Peach  trees,  if  he  could  keep  the  brown  aphis  down 
without  fumigation.  He  said,  "  Yes,  by  looking  over  the  trees 
rigidly."  The  following  is  the  remedy  applied — it  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  has  not  the  least  injurious  effect  either  on  the  young 
leaves  or  young  fruit — 4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  boiled  ten  minutes 
in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  while  cooling  dissolve  in  it  4  ozs.  of 
soft  soap ;  the  mixture  applied  with  a  small  painter's  brush. 
So  efficacious  was  this  found  last  year  on  trees  out  of  doors 
infested  with  aphides,  particularly  Plums  and  Cherries,  that  this 
season  I  have  ordered  56  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  from  a  wholesale 
druggist.  As  Mr.  Fish  suggests,  a  few  lines  on  the  natural 
history  of  this  apparently  new  species  of  aphis  would  be  of 
much  interest. — T.  R. 


The  Season  in  the  Lothians. — What  a  splendid  spring 
we  have  had  here !  Apricots  on  open  wall  are  as  big  as  pigeon 
eggs. — D.  Thom8o>',  Archerfield. 


Eaelv  Potatoes  feom  Cobnwaxl. — Several  parties  are  now 
(April  23)  busily  engaged  drawing  (digging-up)  Potatoes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  for  the  London  market,  and  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  above  the  average. — W.  P.,  Cambovrne. 
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FLOWEE-BOEDEE. 

5LAN  POE  BrBBON-BOKDEE  UNDKE  A  WAIL. 
32  feet  6  inches. 


GRAVE  L 


1,  Perilla  nankinensis,  1  ft.  broad. 

2.  Vaiiegated  Mint,  j  ft.  broad. 


3,  Lobelia  speciosa,  J  ft.  broad, 

4,  White  Candytuft,  1  ft. 


5,  Nothing. 
0,  Roses. 


Box-e'Iging. 


"  Muddleb's  "  questions  are — What  do  we  tliink  of  the  form 
of  the  border  ?  what  of  the  planting  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances  p  and  what  improvements  can  we  suggest  ? 

The  main  features  of  the  curved  lines  of  the  border  we  cannot 
but  approve,  as  in  borders  more  than  ten  times  jour  length  we 
have  followed  something  of  the  same  plan  for  two  years.  This 
season  we  think  we  shall  revert  to  straight  lines  instead,  for  a, 
change,  though  it  does  not  look  so  artistic.  As  far  as  effect  is 
concerned,  there  is  not  much  diiTerence  in  the  two  systems.  The 
curved  lines  are,  perhaps,  the  best  as  you  walk  along  tlie  side  of 
your  border,  and  show  more  intricacy  and  contrast  of  colour 
in  whatever  direction  you  look ;  but  then  they  do  not  tell  so 
well  when  you  stand  at  either  end  and  look  along  them  as 
straight  lines  do,  even  if  all  is  done  well,  and  the  heights  are 
properly  arranged.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  arrangement  of 
heights,  it  will  be  bad  enough  to  look  at  it  from  the  sides  of  the 
walk ;  but  it  will  be  a  perfect  jumble  if  looked  at  from  either 
end.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  ground 
plan  of  your  proposed  lines  and  two  circles  in  front,  with  which 
we  are  very  much  pleased,  as  it  shows  how  many  tasteful  ways 
there  are  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  sweeps  at  the  ends  and 
the  circles  in  front  give  an  artistic  charm  to  the  waved  or 
serpentine  lines  of  colour.  There  is  just  one  thing  which  we  think 
would  improve  your  plan,  on  the  system  you  have  adopted,  and 
that  is  a  straight  line  in  front,  and  a  straight  line  at  back,  to 
harmonise  with  the  straiglit  line  of  your  walk  and  the  straight 
line  of  the  wall.  If  you  had  not  room  otherwise  for  this,  we 
would  make  one  waved  line  the  less.  It  would  give  a  complete- 
ness to  the  design,  which  it  at  present  wants,  and  more  especi- 
ally if  there  is  any  space  for  path  or  otherwise  between  the  wall 
and  the  triangular  waved  spaces  at  the  back,  marked  5,  These 
straight  lines  would  be  the  setting  for  your  picture — the  frame, 
so  to  speak,  which  would  make  you  independent  of  trusting  for 
that  either  to  the  wall  or  mere  edging  at  the  walk.  For  instance : 
there  are  your  curved  sweeps,  2,  that  touch  the  walk,  filled  with 
variegated  Mint,  and  tliere  are  triangular  pieces  between  them 
and  the  circles,  3,  planted  with  Lobelia  speciosa,  which,  except  in 
the  curves  in  front  of  the  Mint,  will  do  admirably  ;  but  then  just 
think  of  a  straight  line  of  the  Lobelia  taken  all  the  way,  if  Box- 
edging  is  next  the  walk,  or  Cerastium  tomentosum,  if  of  grass, 
and  you  will  perceive  what  a  completeness  would  be  given  to 
the  setting.  Mmd,  that  is  only  our  opinion.  Some  people 
might  like  it  better  as  it  is. 

Now,  we  are  well  aware  of  your  difficulties  in  making  a  very 
showy  border  on  a  north-east  aspect ;  but  if  you  have  tried  the 
'Perilla  and  Lobelia,  and  find  them  answer,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Calceolarias  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  pots  would  flourish 
tolerably.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  like  the  plan  of  your 
border  better  than  the  proposed  planting.  Without  taking  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  colours,  there  is  but  little  attempt  made 
to  regulate  them  as  to  their  heights.  Last  year,  in  some  of 
the  fine  borders  and  clumps  about  London,  the  outsides  were 
the  highest,  and  the  inside  or  centre  rows  were  the  lowest;  and 
some  good  friends,  and  ladies  amongst  the  number,  have  told  us 
how  nice  they  looked,  and  that  they  would  imitate  them  next  year. 


Our  own  opinion  is,  that  in  these  cases  which  were  thought  of  so 
favourably,  the  planters  had  been  disappointed,  and  that  they 
were  rather  vexed  about  what  other  people  in  search  after  novelty 
looked  upon  as  an  attraction.  Kow,  if  such  be  your  views,  we 
can  see  little  wrong  in  your  planting.  But  if  you  have  any  idea 
that  in  a  border  in  front  of  a  wall  the  rows,  to  be  seeu,  should 
have  a  suitable  relation  to  each  other  in  height,  then  we  do  not 
see  how  your  proposed  planting  is  to  be  defended,  unless  you 
make  everything  of  much  the  same  height  by  layering,  pegging, 
&c.  One  incongruity  we  may  likewise  mention,  and  that  is  the 
perpetual  character  of  the  Boses  in  Ko.  6,  whilst  all  else  would  be 
only  of  temporary  duration.  Looking  on  the  two  circles.  No.  6, 
as  main  features,  and  presuming  that  they  are  to  be  filled  with 
low-growing  China  Koses,  they  will  not  only  look  well,  but  your 
surrounding  them  with  the  belt,  2,  of  variegated  Mint,  will  give 
a  completeness  to  them,  and  remove  the  objection  to  the  centre 
bed  of  "  S.  E.  L.,"  the  other  week.  Then,  as  already  stated, 
the  triangular  waved  spaces,  3,  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  are  all  right 
enough,  and  so  would  be  your  waved  line,  1,  of  Perilla  behind 
all  these  ;  and  we  should  not  greatly  find  fault  with  the  waved 
line,  2,  variegated  Mint  behind  the  Perilla,  because  we  could 
prune  down  the  Perilla,  and  let  the  back  row  of  2,  Mint,  grow 
to  overtop  a  little  the  Perilla.  But  how  are  we  to  manage  the 
back  row  of  3,  of  Lobelia  again  behind  these,  which  naturally 
will  not  rise  above  a  few  inches?  and  then,  again,  the  broad 
line  of  white  Candytuft  will  be  a  blaze  while  it  lasts,  but  it  will 
seed  about  July  or  August,  and  leave  nothing  to  look  at.  You 
think  it  will  be  a  foot  in  height,  but  then  to  give  it  its  due,  2 
and  1,  the  Mint  and  the  Perilla  should  not  be  higher  than  the 
Lobelia,  and  thus  much  of  the  interest  of  the  sprigs  of  the 
Perilla  would  be  gone.  Besides,  with  the  exception  of,  we  may 
suppose,  crimson  Roses  in  No.  6,  the  whole  of  your  border 
will  consist  of  cold  colours,  blue,  purple,  white,  and  white  and 
green. 

Now,  on  that  principle  we  would  allow  3,  2,  1,  2,  counting 
from  the  walk,  to  remain  as  they  are,  only  the  back,  2,  to  grow 
taller  to  overtop  the  Perilla,  and  then  the  3  behind  we  would  fill 
with  dwarf  blue  Ageratums,  and  4 with  double  Feverfew;  and 

5,  unplanted,  we  would  fill  with  strong  crimson  Koses,  or 
simply  with  masses  of  Lobel's  crimson  Catciilly,  or  Lobelia 
cardinalis. 

But,   again,  were  we  to  please   ourselves  more,  we  would  do 

6,  3,  2,  1,  as  proposed,  and  keep  down  the  1,  Perilla,  make  the 
second  2  behmd  it  not  Mint  but  yellow  Calceolarias,  or  yellow 
Chryseis  or  Eschscholtzia ;  3,  behind  it,  Ageratum,  dwarf,  or 
Delphinium  formosum,  planted  thickly,  and  half  of  the  plants  cut 
down  to  a  few  inches  in  height ;  4,  white  double  Feverfew  done 
the  same  way,  and  allowed  to  grow  to  the  full  height ;  and  5,  and 
row  all  along.  Salvia  fulgens.  This  would  give  you  gradation  in 
height  as  well  as  change  of  colour.  If  such  things  as  Catchfly 
are  used,  it  would  be  well  to  sow  in  patches  now,  and  again  in 
June,  and  thus  the  bloom  might  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  well  dunged,  would  also  be  brilliant 
for  5,  or  even  a  row  in  addition  all  the  way  at  the  back.  All 
such  borders  should  be  changed  every  year. — B.  F. 
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GOMPHOLOBIUM    BARBIGEKUM. 

(BeABDED-KEELKD   UOMrnOLOBIUM.) 


ClasSf  Biadelphia.         Order,  Decandria.        Xaf.  Ord.^  Leguminosx. 

Genkric  Charactkr. — Calyx,  five-paitefj,  nearly  equal.  Cariiia  of  two 
concrete  petals.  Veiillura,  broad,  spreadint?.  Stipnia,  simple.  Lepume, 
many-seeded,  nearly  spherical,  and  very  blunt. —  {Jfat;.  j9o^,  vol.  xii.,  t.  ly.) 

Specific  Character.— Plant,  an  evertrreen  shrub.  Stem,  erect.  Branches, 
angular.  Leaves,  alternate,  nearly  sessile,  trifoliate  ;  leaflets  linear,  rattier 
acute.  Pedicels,  lurnished  with  minute  bracteoles.  Flowers,  about  nji 
inch  in  lenfi;tb,  hand.'ome,  golden  yellow.  Keel,  bearded  along  the  suture, 
Vexillum,  large,  longer  than  the  calyx  and  keel.    Pods  glabrous. 

It  is  recorded  in  botanical  catalogues  that  Goitipholobium 
barbigerum  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1824';  but  it  is 
questionable  whether,  if  this  be  correct,  it  was  not  again  soon 
lost,  as  we  have  no  account  ot  it  until  about  three  years  ago. 
But  however  it  may  have  been  with  respect  to  its  first  intro- 
duction, it  has  certainly  now  found  its  way  into  many  collections. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

Under  cultivation  nothing  beyond  the  treatment  bestowed 
upon  greenhouse  plants  generally  is  required.  It  is  a  robust 
grower,  particularly  when  compared  with  Q-.  polymorphum,  and 
Home  others.  Plants  in  very  fine  condition  were  exhibited  in 
London  in  1847,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince,  of  Eieter,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  fir;*t  to  introduce  the  species  to  this 
country.  A  specimen  grown  by  them  had  become  a  large  bush, 
and  was  profusely  decorated  with  its  line  yellow  blossoms.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Mrs,  Lawrence's  extensive  and  famous  collection  of  plants,  at 
Ealing  Park,  furnished  in  the  spring  of  1850  the  specimen 
from  which  our  engraving  was  prepared. 

The  soil  requisite  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
and  the  plant  must  stand  in  a  light  airy  greenhouse,  like  other 
New  Holland  plants,  and  receive  a  libera!  supply  of  water  during 
summer,  bnt  in  winter  must  be  watered  with  care. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  gomphos  a  club,  and  lobos 
a  pod,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pods. — {Paxton's 
Majazine.) 

MANAGEMENT  OP  SPBING  BULBS  AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

As  most  amateur  gardeners  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  flowering  bulbs  in  future  years,  may  I  ask  you  how  they 
should  be  treated  after  removal  from  the  house  to  the  garden  ? 
It  is  a  story  you  have  often  told,  so  you  may  be  loth  to  burdeu 
jour  pages  with  such  elementary  work. 

The  plan  I  hare  always  adopted,  and  which  you,  I  believe,  have 
advocated,  is,  after  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  over,  to  cut  off 
the  flower-stalks,  and  carefully  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  some  spare 
ground;  then,  when  the  foliage  is  completely  dead,  to  take  tliem 
up  and  to  store  them  in  bran  or  sand,  that  in  the  autumn  they 
may  be  put  into  the  border.     A  friead,  who  is  a  very  succesefiil 


florist,  told  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  thus  placing  them  where 
their  growth  might  be  prolonged  ;  that  the  roots  spent  all  their 
second  growth,  and  would  rot  away  ;  and  that  after  their  flowering 
was  over  they  should  be  gradually  dried-off,  and  after  a  while 
the  earth  shaken  from  them.  He,  moreover,  gave  as  a  reason 
that  the  future  blossom  was  forming  while  the  bulb  was  at  rest. 

Now,  I  presume  the  physiology  is,  that  so  long  as  the  leaves 
remain  green  and  vigorous  the  roots  are  iu  action,  and  storing 
up  materials  for  future  growth,  that  the  longer  the  leaves  con- 
tinue in  vigour  the  better  is  the  promise  for  the  future.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  finest  blooms  of  the  larger  Narcissus 
are  to  be  gathered  from  those  roots  that  have  not  been  moved 
for  years  ;  the  bloom  is  larger  and  more  vigorous,  though  later 
than  when  the  roots  have  been  potted.  The  same  rule  obtains 
with  the  Crocus,  with  Gladiolus,  and  the  common  Narcissus  ; 
whether  it  is  applicable  to  Hyacinths  I  do  not  know,  as  they 
were  removed  to  make  way  for  other  plants. 

Acting  on  your  suggestion,  last  autumn  I  put  some  of  my 
Hyacinths  into  a  heap  of  mould,  and  when  the  bloom  was  quite 
large  I  carefully  lifted  them  into  pots,  using  one-third  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  and  two-thirds  maiden  loam  ;  they  did  not  flag  at  all 
by  the  removal.  This  spring  having  been  so  exceptionally  warm 
and  free  of  frost  has  rendered  this  more  applicable  than  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  The  blooms  of  these  have  much  surpassed  those 
more  carefully  managed  in  pots,  and  covered  with  ashea  before 
they  were  brought  into  the  house. — B.  J.  S. 


GEOMETRY  APPLICABLE  TO  GARDENING. 

{Contimiedfrom  page  295.) 

The  line  also  receives  various  denominations,  according  to  its 
position  and  properties. 

A  perpendicular  is  a  right  line,  that  is  made  or  expressed  by 
the  fall  of  a  plumb,  or  by  the  elevation  at  right  angles  of  any 
line  upon  the  middle  or  end  of  another,  as  is  a,  b,  and  c. 


E 


Q 


B 


A  line  horizontal,  is  a  line  of  an  equal  poise,  which  inclines 
equally  on  the  one  part  and  the  other,  as  d  e.  In  gardening  it 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  basis  or  bottom  of  a  terrace, 
slope,  &c.,  though  it  is  properly  any  level  line,  and  may  as  well 
signify  the  top  of  a  terrace,  or  any  other  plane,  or  dead  level. 

D  ^ i <-  E 


An  oblique  line  is  neither  horizontal  nor  perpendicular,  but 
sloping  as  Q  n,  and  may  be  more  or  less  steep,  as  seen  in  the 
slopes  of  ramparts  and  terrace  walks.  Tliis  line  is  called  the 
hypotheneuse,  when  we  speak  of  artificial  triangles.  Every  slope 
from  rampart  or  terrace  is  formed  by  a  triangle,  though  the 
horizontal  line  and  the  perpendicular  be  unseen.  G  H  is  the 
hypothencuse  or  slope  line  ;   n,  horizontal ;  A,  perpendicular. 

K 


Lines  parallel  are  those  that  are  of  equal  distance  from  eacit 
other,  which,  though  they  are  extended  never  so  far,  are  neither 
nearer  nor  farther  off  from  each  other,  as  are  the  lines  f. 


These  lines  are  all  demonstrated  in  the  accompanying  figure 
taken  from  a  celebrated  author  to  show  one  form  (and  we  think 
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an  unfortunate  one),  of  a  terrace.  A,  is  the  unseen  though  not 
less  real  perpendicular  line,  a  B,  is  the  natural  or  made  hori- 
zontal line,  on  a  plane  with  the  horizon.  B  B,  are  parallel  lines. 
B 1  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  level  horizontal  line  raised  artificially 
as  the  suiTace  of  a  terrace.  G  H  is  a  sloping  hypotheneuse  line 
in  the  form  of  a  bank  on  one  side  of  that  terrace  ;  C,  an  archi- 
teotural  perpendicular  line  bounding  the  other  side  of  the  terrace  ; 
B,  a  continuation  of  the  horizontal  line  B,  either  natural  or  made 
artificially  to  give  relief  to  the  perpendicular  o  ;  D,  a  natural 
slope  of  the  ground  forming  tlie  n-regular  hypotheneuse  line  to 
another  triangle. 

We  have  said  that  this  figure,  though  illustrating  these  lines, 
is  as  to  the  position  of  a  terrace  unfortunate.  Terraces  are  most 
commanding  when  they  join  a  mansion,  and  when  the  ground 
elopes  Irom  them  instead  of  down  to  them.  In  such  cases  earth 
for  the  purpose  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  the  whole  of  ihe 
excavations  for  foundations  and  cellarage,  even  if  there  are  no 
offices  below  ground,  can  be  rendered  effectual  for  this  purpose 
instead  of  being  carted  away. 

A  terrace  walk  will  also  be  very  effective  when  made  horizontal 
along  the  sloped  line  of  a  hill,  with  a  steep  ramp,  as  o  n,  in 
front  of  it;  but  we  should  think  it  rather  strang3  if  for  forming 
it  we  were  to  dig  a  diicli,  as  at  E,  behind  it,  out  of  the  rising 
ground  D.  For  what  tliese  lines  represent  we  can  see  no  place 
whence  the  earth  to  form  the  terrace  is  to  come  from,  except 
from  the  email  space  above  E,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines 
C  D.  Suppose  thai  a  terrace  is  made  in  such  a  position,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  carting  from  a  distance  and  using  the  foun- 
dations and  cellarage  of  the  mansion  for  such  a  purpose.  A 
terrace  should  never  be  commenced  without  calculating  the  yards 
of  solid  hard-rammed  soil  that  will  be  required,  and  whence  that 
soil  can  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  soil  at  any  one  part  should 
be  raised  from  a  yard  to  two  or  more  yards  in  height,  it  matters 
little  what  the  bottom  layers  may  be — brickbats,  rubbish,  clay, 
anything  provided  it  be  well  rammed,  and  if  flower-gardenuig 
is  intended,  there  be  from  18  to  24  inches  of  good  soil  on  the 
surface.  If  grass  only  is  wanted,  then  the  half  of  that  will  be 
enough.  Tiie  layers  of  soil  should  never  be  above  4  inches  thick 
before  being  well  beaten,  and  the  more  they  are  wheeled  and 
carted  over,  and  rolled  heavily  as  the  work  goes  on,  the  better 
will  the  ground  stand  at  the  desired  level. 

Unfortunate  as  we  judge  the  position  of  the  line  B  1  as  the  top 
of  a  terrace,  there  are  many  such  to  be  fonnd,aiid  much  admired 
by  their  possessors  and  friends;  and  no  doubt  they  will  always 
yield  dry  walks  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Two  of  these  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages  :  one  of  them  is  between  the 
lawn  and  the  park  in  front  of  a  palatial  residence.  Carry  the 
horizjutal  line  G  p  farther  back  through  level  lawn  to  the  man- 
sion, and  carry  the  hne  E  horizontally  almost  into  the  park,  and 
you  have  one  of  these  terraces.  Let  r  G,  G  H,  B  1,  stand  as  they 
are,  but  change  the  upright  c  into  a  slope  like  G  H,  and  extend 
E  to  a  good  wide  level  as  a  pleasure  ground,  and  you  have  an 
exact  resemblance  of  the  other.  What  they  could  have  been 
made  for,  unless  for  getting  rid  of  foundations  and  cellarage,  we 
never  could  make  out.  Except  for  securing  a  dry  wide  walk, 
they  are  every  way  out  of  place  in  the  circumstances.  Suppose  in- 
stead that  the  mansion  was  built  on  the  sloping  ground  D,  and 
that  the  upright  o  was  a  balustrade  in  front  of  it,  how  different 
■would  be  the  effect  of  B  1  and  the  slope  G  n.  Here,  too,  we 
could  see  whence  much  eartli  would  come  for  the  formation  of 
the  terrace,  and  that  close  at  hand.  If  such  were  the  position  of 
the  house,  then,  though  the  sloping  bank  o  H  would  do  well 
enough,  or  be  made  more  artistic  by  a  steeper  slope,  a  much  better 
artistic  and  architectural  effect  would  be  produced  by  doing  away 
■"''"  ''>e  slope,  and  having  a  perpendicular  wall  as  at  c.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  front  of  the  house  extended  upwards  from  the 
perpendicular  a,  and  the  perpendicular  c  in  front  of  terrace 
as  now,  and  the  upward  sloping  park  as  at  D,  then  the  horizontal 
E  should  not  be  wider  than  necessary  for  secuiity,  and  as  little 
would  be  done  as  possible  to  prevent  the  eve  of  a  person  on  the 
terrace  at  A  resting  complacently  on  the  park  scenery  at  D. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Sale  of  Oechids.— Another  sale  of  these  took  place  at  Mr. 
Stevens's  rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday 
last,  when  the  total  amount  realised  amounted  to  nearly  £500. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  obtained  : — .aSrides  Shro;- 
deri,  £16  10s. ;  Cypripedium  Lowii,  £20 ;  C.  viUosum,  £6  10s. ; 


Cymhidigm  eburneum,  £15 ;  Saoeolabium  curvifolium,  J612  12». ; 

Sohralia  superba,  WooUey's  variety,  £10  lO*. ;  Cattleya  superba 
with  twenty.two  bulbs,  £6  6.?.;  another  plant  of  the  same,  £5 ; 
Rodriguezia  secunda  major,  £5  5s. ;  Phalsenopeis  amabilis, 
£5  15s. 


ORCHAED-HOUSES. 

I  CANNOT  allow  the  controversy  respecting  orchard-houses  to 
close  without  striking  one  blow  in' their  defence.  In  1860  I  was 
advised  to  build  an  orchard-house,  but  I  had  so  great  a  preju- 
dice against  trees  in  pots  that  I  demurred.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Pearson's  houses  at  Chilwell,  near 
Nottingham,  and,  although  expecting  little  gratification,  I  was 
charmed.  The  famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  wiih  their  golden 
fruit,  which  we  read  of  in  our  youth,  and  ihe  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  never  warmed  my  imagination 
half  so  much  as  tlie  reality  of  Mr.  Pearson's  orchard-house  show. 
My  scepticism  vanished,  and  I  became  a  convert  at  once,  and  a 
disciple  of  Pearson. 

My  house  is  60  by  20  feet ;  it  has  no  artificial  heat,  and  the 
climate  is,  therefore,  always  pleasant,  and  one  can  walk  in  it  with- 
out the,  to  me,  disagreeable  sensation  which  artificial  heat  com- 
municates. My  wife,  and  a  labourer  who  knows  nothing  of 
gardening,  but  who  has  sense  enough  to  follow  Mr.  Pearson's 
directions,  are  the  staff.  In  the  early  spring  we  have  a  flower 
garden  in  the  varied  bloom  of  each  description  of  fruit ;  and  the 
bees  we  introduce  to  fertilise  the  bloom,  work  and  hum  away 
without  annoying  any  of  us.  We  watch  the  growing  fruit  with 
never-failing  interest,  and  the  only  alloy  of  our  pleasure  is  the 
gathering  of  it ;  for  we  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  in  all  its 
beauty  it  might  hang  on  the  tree  for  ever. 

When  the  summer  is  not  entirely  sunless  we  think  the  flavotir 
of  the  fruit  superior  to  that  grown  out  of  doors,  because  im- 
chilled  by  frost,  or  too  rapid  changes  of  atmosphere,  and  it 
escapes  the  coddled  flavour  so  general  with  fruit  grown  by 
artificial  heat. 

As  regards  quantity,  the  first  year  we  had  a  fair  crop,  though 
many  of  our  trees  were  small,  and  some  of  them  maiden  plants. 
Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  sunless  summer,  wo  had  a  good 
show  on  the  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  three  dozen — they  were 
thinned  down  to  that  number — fine  fruit,  and  the  smaller  trees 
from  one  to  two  dozen  each. 

In  size  our  Peaches  were  from  7  to  10  inches  in  circumference, 
and  a  Stan  wick  Nectarine  we  measured  was  8  inches.  We 
exhibited  six  of  our  trees  full  of  fine  fruit  at  our  Horticultural 
Show  last  August,  and  they  surprised  and  pleased  both  pro- 
fessional gardeners  and  amateurs.  This  year  the  fruit  has  set 
well,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 

Into  the  mercantile  part  of  the  question  I  do  not  choose  to 
enter  ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  lor  an  enjoyable  spot  let  him  set  up 
an  orchard-house,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  afl''>rd  him  a  never-failing  source  of  interest. 

I  say  "  we,"  because  I  speak  also  for  my  wife,  who  is  my 
head  gardener,  and  joins  me  in  all  my  love  and  praise  of  orchard- 
houses,  and  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rivers  who  first  introduced 
them,  and  to  Mr.  Pearson,  who  lias  spread  the  taste  for  them 
through  the  midland  counties. — Abbam:  Bass,  Moat  Sank, 
Burton- on- Trent. 


SEAWEED  AS  A  MANUKE  FOR  ASPARAGUS, 
SEA-EALE,  AND  POTATOES. 

At  page  258  of  The  Jouenai  op  Horticulttjke  appeared 
a  brief  account  of  the  good  effects  of  seaweed  as  a  winter- 
covering  to  Sea-kale,  and  also  the  query  whether  a  similar  ap- 
plication to  Asparagus  would  be  attended  with  equally  good 
results.  My  own  experience  in  tho  matter  enables  me  to  say 
that  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  porous  it  may  be  used  ad  libitum  and 
with  none  but  good  results.  The  finest  Asparagus  I  ever  saw, 
whether  as  regards  size,  quantity,  or  delicacy  of  flavour,  was 
grown  in  a  soil  three-fourths  sand,  and  this  resting  on  a  gravelly 
bottom.  The  beds  had  a  thick  covering  of  seaweed  every 
winter,  and  had  occasional  doses  of  the  drainings  of  the  dung- 
hill in  summer.  This  with  a  slight  stirring  of  the  surface  of 
the  beds  in  spring  after  the  covering  was  removed,  was  all  the 
management  they  ever  had. 

I  have  also  used  it  as  a  winter-covering  for  Sea-kale  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  spoken  of  by  "T.  W.  B. ;"  only  I  had  the  sea- 
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weed  removed  from  off  the  crowns  of  the  roots  early  in  March, 
and  old  barrels  or  Sea-kale  pots  put  over  them — a  plan  which 
I  tbii.k  is  superior  10  that  of  jour  correspondent;  firstly,  be- 
cause the  Sca-ka!o  is  much  more  easily  got  at ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  keeps  the  Sea-kale  nice  and  clean,  neither  are  the 
Kale  shoots  so  likely  to  be  broken,  as  from  their  crispness  they 
are  very  apt  to  be. 

In  strong  soils,  hon^cver,  especially  if  they  are  at  all  retentive 
of  moisture,  I  should  bo  very  doubtful  of  its  suitability  as  an 
application  to  Asparagus.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
myself  of  experimenting  with  it  in  soils  of  this  kind  :  but  a  gentle- 
man, an  amateur  friend  of  mine,  informs  me  that  he  had 
his  Asparagus-beds  thickly  covered  with  it  one  winter,  and  the 
result  wi.s  anything  but  sutisfactory.  The  beds  were  very  thin 
the  following  spring ;  and  upon  examining  them  large  num- 
bers of  the  crowns  of  the  roots  were  found  to  be  rotted  to  a 
perfect  jelly.  The  soil  in  this  case  was  a  deep  loam,  not  wet, 
but  moist  rather  than  otherwiee.  It  is  probable  that  a  surface- 
dressing  with  seasand  would  be  more  suitable  for  Asparagus- 
growing  in  strong  soils,  as  has  been  FUggested  by  the  Editors. 
However,  as  it  is  only  conjecture,  perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Journal  of  HouTicrLTUKE  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity cf  testing  its  value  will  favour  us  with  tlie  result. 

One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  certain — namely,  that  seaweed 
should  always  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  as  there  is  a  positive 
loss  of  nutritive  matter  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  and 
ferment. 

In  dry  soils  it  is  also  an  excellent  manure  for  Potatoes.  I  have 
had  first-rate  crops  of  this  vegetable  by  the  use  of  seaweed  alone, 
and  where  it  can  be  had  in  plenty,  it  may  be  dug  into  the 
ground  for  general  crops. — J.  Dujjn. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  THIED 
SPEING  SHOW. 

This,  the  last  of  the  Spring  Shows  for  the  season,  was  held 
on  Saturday  the  25th  iiist.  ;  and  the  display,  as  on  former 
occasions,  was  esLcUent.  The  weather,  too,  so  important  a  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  a  flower  show,  was  highly  favour- 
able ;  the  day  having  just  enough  of  sun  to  make  shade  agree- 
able, and  just  enough  of  breeze  to  keep  the  atmosphere  from 
becoming  languid.  Roses,  cut  and  in  pots,  together  with  the 
miscellaneous  collections  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  features  of  attraction;  to  which  Cinerarias. 
Pelargoniums,  and  Azaleas  lent  no  unimportant  aid. 

Roses  in  pots  were  in  the  highest  perfection,  especially  those 
contributed  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slougli,  Mr,  William  Paul,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Those  from  Mr.  Turner  were  Souvenir  do 
la  Malmaison,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Paul  Ricaut,  Paul  Perras, 
and  Chenedole — all  of  which,  as  regards  size  and  abundance  of 
bloom,  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  collec- 
tion of  six  were  likewise  magnificent,  consisting  of  Madame 
Boll,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Anna  AlexiefT,  Paul  Ricaut,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  Charles  Lawson,  the  last  particularly  fine.  The 
same  distinguished  cultivator  had  also  a  nice  collection  of  ten, 
among  which  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Victor  Verdier,  aud  La^lia  caught  the  eye  ;  but 
the  remainder  were  almost  without  exception  equally  fine. 

In  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  collection  were  fine  plants  of 
Madame  de  St.  Joseph  and  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre  ; 
whilst  in  that  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Paul  Perras  and  Paul 
Ricaut  were  fine  examples  of  those  highly  esteemed  varieties. 
Mr.  Cross,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park, 
likewise  contributed  a  collection,  in  which  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison and  General  Jacqueminot,  standing  side  by  side,  were  of 
striking  beauty. 

Fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  comprising  nearly  all  the  leading 
varieties,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Lane  &  Son,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son ;  and  Mr.  Treen,  of  Rugby,  was  likewise  an  exhibitor. 

Collections  of  foliage  aud  flowering  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  among  whose  plants  were  a  large  Dracajna 
ferrea  and  Jacaranda  filicifoha,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  fern- 
like leaves.  Also  from  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith  ;  F.  &  A. 
Smith ;  Cross  ;  and  from  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Syon  House,  who  had  a  magnificent 
Uaranta  zebrina,  an  enormous  Latania  borbonica.  Azalea 
Triumphans  (a  splendid  pyramid  of  bloom),  Caladium  bioolor 
Madeira,  also  large  and  fine,  and  Acacia  grandis. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  two  collections,  one  being  of 


mixed  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  the  other  of  foliage  plants 
exclusively.  Among  the  former  we  noticed  a  magnificent 
Cyanophyllum  and  u  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Tbeophrasta 
imperialis.  Uleichenia  flabellatu,  Vanda  suavis,  with  two  fine 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  a  nice  pryamidal  plant  of  Azalea  amoena, 
in  full  bloom,  were  the  most  striking  of  the  remainder. 

Of  Cinerarias  there  were  several  excellent  exhibitions,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Turner.  Those  from  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Syon,  and  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  were  also  very 
good. 

In  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq., 
Isleworth,  had  Multiflora,  Beadsman,  Alma,  Pline,  Virginie,  all 
of  which  were  in  good  bloom  ;  aho,  a  group  of  Beck's  seedlings, 
of  whicli  Princess  Alice  seemed  the  finest.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  had  fine  plants  of  Clarissa,  Spotted  Gem,  Phoebe, 
El  Dorado,  Vestal,  and  Pcscatore  ;  and  Mr.  Cross  was  likewise 
a  successful  exhibitor. 

Of  Auriculas,  the  finest  were  from  Mr.  Turner,  the  kinds 
being  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne,  Maggie 
Lauder,  Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero,  Meteor  Flag,  and  Dick- 
son's Iiuke  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  a  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  sixty  pots  of  the  best  varieties.  In  the  col- 
lection of  six  sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  which  was  also 
excellent,  Meteor  Flag  and  Campbell's  Pizarro  were,  perhaps, 
the  finest.  Good  exhibitions  of  this  flower  also  came  from  Mr. 
Holland  and  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
also  six  Alpines. 

Pansies  in  pots  were  contributed  in  fine  condition  by  Mr. 
James,  who  had  also  twenty-four  cut  blooms ;  whilst  Mr.  Bragg, 
of  Slough,  had  a  stand  of  twenty-four,  and  two  stands  of  thirty- 
six  each,  as  well  as  a  pretty  seedling  called  Vesuvius. 

Of  miscellaneous  objects  the  most  conspicuous  was  a  group  of 
seven  magnificent  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  which  Barclay- 
ana,  Holfordi,  and  Chelsoni  were  particularly  remarkable. 
Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  again  exhibited  their  truly  unri- 
valled Verbena  Lord  Leigh.  Gloxinias,  both  of  the  drooping 
and  erect  kinds,  came  from  Messrs.  F.  &,  A.  Smith  ;  and  one 
hundred  blooms  of  different  varieties  of  Verbena  from  Mr. 
Treen.  Mr.  James  had  fine  herbaceous  Calceolarias  ;  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons,  Snowfiake,  a  fine  white  dark-centered  Cineraria  ; 
Mr.  Turner,  Bougainvillaea  speciosa,  flowered  in  small  pots  j  and 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  a  large  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
among  which  were  a  fine  specimen  of  Pandanus  javauicus  varie- 
gatus,  Acer  Negundo  variegata,  with  very  ornamental  white 
variegations ;  Rhododendron  Victoria  Regina,  with  very  fine 
white  flowers  with  yellow  spots  ;  a  handsome  red-veined  Pteris  ; 
Pogonia  discolor,  from  Java  ;  and  Serissa  fcetida  variegata,  the 
small  deep  green  leaves  of  which  were  nicely  edged  with  white. 
Lastly,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  had  Rhododendron  Edge- 
wortlii,  the  large  white  flowers  of  which  perfumed  the  tent ; 
and  several  nicely-filled  floiver-baskets,  flower-vases,  and  pots 
of  pottery  ware  in  various  designs. 


NEED  NEW  FLOWEES  BANISH  OLD 
FLO  WEES? 

AccOEDiNG  to  some  writers,  it  would  appear  that  the  modem 
system  of  bedding-out  and  massing  bright  colours  in  the  flower- 
borders  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  whole  gardening  world, 
and  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  planting  the  borders  with 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  herbaceous  plants  arranged  in 
picturesque  confusion  has  altogether  died  out.  Those  who 
entertain  that  opinion  should  inspect  suburban  gardens,  and 
they  will  find  numerous  small  gardens  managed  on  the  old- 
fashioned  principle. 

The  amusing  account  given  by  "  Towif-BEED,"  of  his  first 
exploit  in  the  study  of  old-fashioned  garden  lore,  has  brought  to 
light  two  important  facts  : — First,  That  there  are  intelligent 
people  in  the  world  who  are  willing  that  old-fashioned  border 
plants  should  not  entirely  die  out ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  gardeners  seem  to  take  very  little  interest  in 
them. 

There  are  many  so-called  gardeners  who  gird  themselves 
with  a  blue  apron,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  knowing 
something  about  gardening,  and  who  discourse  eloquently  on 
"  Gereenums,"  "EUytropcs,"  "  Verbinias,"  ic,  but  who  are 
blissfully  oblivious  of  such  border  plants  as  Geums,  Potentillas, 
Saxifrages,  Veronicas,  and  the  like,  and  who  would  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  such  things  as  the  Fraxinella,  Trollius,  Gentiana, 
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and  the  Hepatiea.  These  plants  are  not  foshionable  now,  antl, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  not  to  be  attended  to  :  consequently 
there  are  few  gardeners  who  are  likely  to  know  them  by  sight. 

The  only  adrice  I  can  give  "  Town-bbkd,"  is  to  inTite  all 
the  gardeners  and  plantsmen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  at 
his  plants,  and,  if  possible,  to  name  them  for  him.  One  may  be 
able  to  tell  him  the  name  of  one,  and  a  second  of  another,  till  in 
time  he  may  learn  the  names  of  all ;  for  each  would  be  willing 
enough  to  impart  what  he  knows,  if  only  to  show  that  he  does 
know  something ;  otherwise  there  is  a  work  to  be  had  which 
bears  what  I  consider  a  high  price,  yet  is  not  a  dear  work,  it  is 
"  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants."  There  is  also  a  work  by 
Curtis,  the  title  of  which  I  forget.  These  would  aid  him  con- 
siderably, if  not  effect  all  he  desires. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is,  the  reason  why  the  border- 
plants  of  other  days  are  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  more  gay 
bedders.  Are  not  some  of  them,  at  least,  useful  for  massing? 
Cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  in  the  flower-borders  as  is  often 
done  in  the  kitchen  garden— that  is,  can  there  not  be  crop  and 
crop  between  ?  Supposing  a  border  is  to  be  planted  with  ribbons 
of  different  colours,  when  they  can  be  put  out  with  safety,  why 
should  the  ground  lie  bare  till  the  end  of  May  ?  Could  not  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  the  Wood  Anemone,  and  Anemone  apennina, 
be  planted,  of  course  to  remain  ?  Tlieir  tops  would  die  down 
in  tlie  summer,  and  the  ordinary  bedders  would  close  oyer  the 
spaces.  Tliey  would  come  up  and  flower  early  in  the  spring, 
and  take  off  that  bareness  from  the  ground  which  is  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  bedding  system. 

There  are,  I  believe,  among  herbaceous  plants  many  tliat  are 
adapted  to  massing,  if  not  for  the  flower,  at  least  for  the  foliage, 
or  for  their  earliness,  as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  but  I  cannot 
call  them  to  mind  at  present.  Yet  I  do  happen  to  remember 
many  a  gay  bed  of  Primroses  which  bloomed  fjr  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  kept  in  good  foliage  during  the  rest ;  the  same 
with  Pansies  and  IJaisies,  and  Poltauthuses  and  other  dwarf 
plants,  which  bloomed  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgnice  the 
gay  beds  of  half-hardy  plants  of  the  present  day. 

I  have  a  great  fancy  for  the  common.  Anemone,  and  have  seen 
masses  of  it  that  were  worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  that  in  the 
open  ground  without  any  shelter.  In  fact,  the  name  Wood 
Anemone  seems  misapplied  here  in  Worcestershire,  where  it  is 
now  blooming  profusely  in  the  open  fielas,  along  with  the  pretty 
Celandine.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with  several  plants  which 
way  be  found  sometimes  growing  in  woods,  but  which  flower 
better  and  last  longer  without  any  shelter  from  trees,  or, 
at  least,  evergreens,  and  this  ought  to  be  taken  some  notice  of 
in  making  plantations  of  them. — F.  Chitty. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

SELECT    OECniDEOrS    I'LAHTS. 

Sy  It.  IVariier,  F.R.K.S.  Cultural  Notes  by  S.  S.  Williams. 
Paet  IV.  is  now  published,  and  fully  maintains  the  high 
character  we  have  previously  given  the  work,  both  as  to  the 
extreme  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  the  portraits,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  directions  for  cultivation. 

The  present  Part  contains — 1,  JSpidendrum  nemorale  mojus, 

'  without  exception,  the  iinest  of  all  the  Epidendrums  in  "our 
j;ardens,"  and  commonly,  but  erroneously,  named  E.  verrucosum. 
p'  ^accolabium  violaceum,  "  a  magnificent  plant,  native  of  the 
llnhppine  Islands."  3,  Cypripedium  hiisutissinmm,  "imported 
about  four  years  ago  from  India,  and  first  flowered  at  the 
Paradise  Xursery,  Holloway."  4,  Cattlei/a  Dawsonii,  "  a  very 
rare  plant,"  which  "  may  be  a  wild  hybrid  between  Caftleya 
labiata  and  C.  Mossia-;'  originallv  from  Brazil.  It  is  jusdy 
observed  by  the  authors  that  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  this  genus  is  increased  ;  but  we  echo  their 
hope  that  they  will  "  yet  be  able  to  bring  some  other  fine 
acquisitions  to  its  ranks  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
volume. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF  VflKDOW-OAEDENING. 
A  Lecture  delivered    hy   Walter  H.  Sosanquet,    Esq.,  at  the 

National  School-room  of  St.   George,    Moomsbury,  March 

.jlst,  1863.     I'uhli-shed  by  request. 

Ant  one  who  from  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  anticipates  that 
>t  18  an  abstruse  descant  on  the  sciences  applicable  to  plant- 
culture  will  have  arrived  at  a  very  erroneous  conclusion.    So  far 


is  it  from  being  abstruse,  that  it  is  a  series  of  good  directions 
how  to  grow  successfully  plants  in  pots,  with  the  addition  of  in- 
telligible explanations  of  tlie  reason  why  each  practice  is  needful. 
Ifc  is  well  calculated  for  the  use  not  only  of  town  window-gar- 
deners, but  for  other  amateur  cultivators  of  plants  in  pots. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  lecture  is  practical,  we  quote  the 
following  : — 

"The  first  thing  with  which  you  must  supply  yourself  is,  of 
course,  a  flower-pot ;  and  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is, 
Wliat  size  is  most  suitable  and  convenient  ?  I  think  you  will 
generally  find  a  four  or  six-inch  pot — that  is,  one  which  measures 
4  or  6  inches  across  the  top  inside  the  rim,  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient. There  is  no  advautaga  in  using  a  new  flower-pot ;  but 
if  you  use  a  new  one,  you  muit  be  careful,  before  making  any 
use  of  it,  to  dip  it  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  expel  from  the  pores  tlie  dry  air,  which 
would  absorb  moisture  from  the  mould,  and  cause  it  to  shrink. 
Ifyou  use  an  old  pot  you  must  ba  cirel'ul  to  see  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clean  both  inside  and  out.  At  both  the  Flower  Shows 
which  have  been  held  in  this  parish,  I  noticed  that  many  of  the 
exhibitors  had  given  their  flower-pots  a  coating  of  bright  rod  oa 
the  morning  of  the  exhibition.  This  no  doubt  adds  very  much 
to  the  smartness  of  their  appearance,  but  it  by  no  means  con- 
duces to  the  well-being  of  jour  plants.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lighter  the  colour  of  the  exterior  oi  the  pots,  the  better  will  the 
roots  inside  them  fare,  as  the  light  colour  will  insure  a  more 
equal  temperature.  A  pot  of  a  medium  colour — that  is  to  say, 
so'i.ething  between  white  and  red,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye  than  the  former,  and  more  suitable  to  the  plants 
than  the  latter.  You  may,  if  you  like,  paint  your  flower-pots 
green,  or,  better  still,  of  a  stone  colour;  and  if  you  adopt  the 
latter  colour,  and  desire  to  make  them  look  as  if  they  were  made 
of  stone,  you  may  achieve  your  object  by  sprinkling  the  paint, 
while  wet,  with  silver  sand.  Bj  careful,  however,  if  you  paint 
your  flower-pots,  not  to  make  any  use  of  them  until  the  paint  is 
dry." 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  issued  their  pro- 
gramme of  arrangements  for  the  tenth  season,  commencing  on 
the  Ist  of  May.  The  matured  attractions  of  this  popular  and  de- 
lightful place  are  now  in  their  fullest  perfection,  and  will  amply 
maintain  its  prestige  as  the  most  favoured  resort  of  all  lovers- 
of  natural  and  artistic  beauty  and  refined  recreation.  Hitherto 
the  piice  of  season  tickets  has  been  either  one  guinea  or  two 
guineas  ;  the  holders  of  the  former  class  being  required  on  days 
of  special  fetes  to  pay  2v.  6d.  extra  for  admission.  For  the  pre- 
sent season  it  has  been  determined  to  issue  only  one  uniform  class 
of  ticket,  at  one  guinea,  and  this  is  to  admit  the  holder  to  the 
Palace  and  park  without  any  further  payment,  on  all  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  occasions.  The  Directors  have  merely  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  excepting  tliree  days  during  the 
year,  should  they  hereafter  think  fit  to  give  some  special  fete  or 
fetes  which  may  render  a  separate  charge  for  admission  on  those 
days  justifiable. 

Among  the  other  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  season 
are  the  Great  Flower  Show  on  Saturday  the  23rd  of  May  and 
the  Eose  Show  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  June.  These  Shows 
as  conducted  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  always  constitute  leading 
ieatures  of  the  London  season,  and  have  the  important  advantage, 
as  the  Crystal  Palace  bus  at  all  tixes,  of  being  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able iu  any  kind  of  weather. 

Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  2,020,219  persons  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
with  its  varied  features  and  the  increased  facilities  above  referred 
to,  an  equally  large  attendance  may  be  fully  expected  in  the 
ensuing  year. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Nothing  gives  a  more  finished  appearance  to  the  kitchea 
garden  than  clean  well-rolled  walks  with  neat  edges.  If  these 
edges  are  of  Box  they  must  be  kept  regularly  clipped  during  the 
growing  season.  Box-edging  is,  however,  at  all  times  a  great 
harbour  for  slugs  and  other  vermin,  and,  therefore,  preference 
should  be  given  to  permanent  edges  of  slates,  bricks,  or  some  one 
of  the  many  patterns  of  Kosher's  edging-tiles,  if  these  could  be 
procured.     With  ordinary  care  any  of  these  will  last  for  many 
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jeua,  and  if  well  laid  down  in  the  first  inatanca  no  further 
trouble  is  required  with  them.  Jienns,  earth-up  the  early  crops, 
and  where  ti.ey  were  put  in  the  ground  the  latter  end  of  luat 
year,  they  should  be  dug  between  with  a  fork.  Make  another 
iowing.  Broccoli,  all  the  late  sorts  to  be  sown.  Caiilifoaer, 
raise  the  hand-glasses  and  loosen  the  soil  between  the  plants, 
after  which  gire  them  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water.  Some 
of  the  forwardest  of  the  early-sown  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage 
plants  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  final  transplanting,  which 
should  be  done  tlie  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  m  the 
event  of  dry  weather  ontiuuing  they  must  be  kept  well  sup- 
plied wilh  water.  CWery,  proceed  with  the  pricking-out  of 
young  seedlings,  as  also  the  young  seedlings  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  Broccoli,  &e.,  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle. 
Lettuce,  water  the  early  ones  if  necessary,  and  plant  out  some  of 
the  plants  raised  in  the  frames  or  houses.  Tie-up  for  blanching 
a  few  of  the  largest  Bath  Cos  that  have  stood  through  the 
winter.  These  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  during  dry 
weather  in  order  induce  rapid  growth,  which  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  that  tender  crispness  so  prized  in  this  variety. 
Leeks,  transplant  from  the  seed-bed  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches  plant  from  plant. 
The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich.  Peas,  make  another  sowing  of  two 
or  three  ditlerent  varieties  according  to  the  consumption.  Con- 
tinue to  earth-up  and  stake  the  earlier  crops  ;  but  previous  to 
earthing-up  let  them  be  well  thir.n»d-out  if  too  thick.  This  i»  a 
more  important  consideration  than  is  generally  allowed.  We 
often  sow  thick  in  order  to  insure  a  crop,  but  if  all  come  up 
and  are  left,  they  will  grow  certainly  and  bloom  and  pro- 
duce a  number  of  "small  pods,  but  after  a  gathering  or  two  they 
are  gone  :  whereas,  if  well  thinned  out  a  greater  weight  of  finer 
Peas  is  produced  and  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  so 
as  to  produce  a  succession.  Potatoes,  hoe  between  the  early 
crops  as  soon  as  they  are  above  ground.  Scarlet  Runners,  sow 
full  crops,  and  also  I)warf  Kidney  Beans.  Sphach,  make  another 
sowing  the  latter  end  of  the  week.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of 
the  early  crops.  Turnips,  where  there  are  any  grown  in  fianies 
they  win  require  watering  in  dry  weather,  which  will  prevent 
them  becoming  hot  and  hard.  The  present  dry  weather  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  it  should 
not  be'lost  sight  of;  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  destruction 
of  one  weed  now  is  destroying  what  would  shortly  be  the  parent 
of  many.     The  same  may  be  said  of  insects. 

FLOWER    GAKDEN. 

The  bright,  beaulifnl,  and  varied  hues  of  lovely  green  now 
worn  by  trees  and  shrubs,  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  lawn,  the 
choral  liarmony  of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  bursting  buds— all 
contribute  to  "render  this  a  delightful  and  most  enjoyable 
month.  To  the  gardener,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  it  is 
full  of  promise  ;  already  in  his  mind's  eye  he  views  his  gay  and 
odoriferous  parterre,  his  trees  replete  with  luscious  fruits  ;  and 
while  expressing  a  devout  wish  that  Flora  and  Pomona  may 
reward  his  zealous  care,  he  feels  some  misgiving  as  to  those 
blasling  visititions  of  destructive  insects  vaguely  denominated 
blight. °He  recollects  that  his  fairest  Roses  may  have  "  the  worm 
i'  the  bud,"  and  trembles  when  he  remembers  that  the  aphides 
sometimes  produce  sixteen  g.merations  in  one  season.  Let  all 
preparations  be  made  for  the  busy  time  of  bedding-out :  deter- 
mine jour  plans  as  to  height  and  colour;  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  "the  latter.  A  flower  garden  may  be 
richly  fornished  with  plants,  hut  be  very  inetfectiveif  the  colours 
are  badly  aiTanged.  For  producing  brilliant  effects  in  masses 
reject  particoloured  flowers  ;  such  are  never  eflective.  Use  pure 
arid  decided  colours— such  as  brilliant  scarlet,  pure  white,  deep 
purple,  bright  yellow,  &c.  Take  care  not  to  mix  phmts  which 
are  of  doubtful  duration  when  in  bloom  with  those  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  remembering  always  that  the  beauty  of  a 
formal  flower  garden  depends  upon  its  being  in  all  its  details  a 
work  of  art  in  which  no  blemish  should  occur.  There  must 
be  high  keeping,  symmetry,  judicious  arrangements  of  colours, 
traceable  to  fixed  principles,  or  it  will  not  form  a  satisfactory 
whole. 

FRUIT    GAEDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  moderate  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Apricots. 
Plums  will  now  require  a  share  of  attention  in  this  way  by  re- 
moving all  tiie  forenght  shoots  from  the  young  wood,  taking 
care  not  to  leave  more  thnn  can  be  kept  well  nailed-in  without 
crowding.  Continue  to  remove  all  superfluous  wood  from  Amines. 
Stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  well  amongst  Strawberry  plants, 
and  if  in  a  very  dry  state,  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 


GHKKNH0U9K  AND  CONaBBVATOBT. 
Continue  the  necessary  attentions  to  Fuchsias  and  other  soft- 
wooded  plants,  which  will  be  required  for  the  conservatory: 
also,  the  plants  that  are  now  making  active  growth  should  bo 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  Those  growing  m  prepared  borders 
to  be  examined  to  see  that  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist. 
Take  the  opportunity  of  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  give  a 
good  washing  with  llie  syringe  to  everything  excepting  the  plants 
in  bloom  Kemove  decayed  leaves  and  dowers  as  they  appear. 
Young  specimens  of  greenhouse  hardwooded  plants  to  be  kept  as 
moist  and  warm  as  can  be  done  without  inducing  weak  growth. 
STOVK. 

Attend  to  the  training  the  shoots  of  twiners  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  get  entangled  before  giving 
attention.  Also,  attend  to  the  stopping  and  training  of  other 
plants,  and  afford  free-growing  subjects  plenty  of  pot-room. 
Persevere  in  keeping  down  insects,  which,  if  allowed  will  pro- 
gress with  great  rapidity.  Proceed  with  repotting  Orchids  as 
fhcy  may  require  it.  Do  not  use  the  eyrmge  too  freely  among 
those  starting  into  growth,  but  keep  the  atmosphere  thoroughly 
moist. ^  AV.Keakk. 

DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAHDEN. 

Pboceeded  with  staking  Peas  as  opportunity  offered.  Some 
of  these  havmg  between  them  two  rows  of  Brocco  .  not  yet 
finished,  cut  otr  a  number  of  the  leaves  and  bent  l^e  plauts 
slightly  to  each  other  to  relieve  the  rows  of  Peas.  Forked  the 
ground  slightly  before  staking,  and  as  soon  as  the  Broccoli  and 
other  Greens  are  wholly  removed  will  fork  the  ground  al,  over  o 
let  sun  and  moisture  freely  into  the  soil.  Watered  hose  fit  to 
gather  in  orchard-house,  and  the  earliest  succession  of  dvvarfs  at 
the  loot  of  walls.  Sowed  succession  of  Broad  Beans  and  Peas. 
The  ground  being  rather  rough  and  poor  where  the  lat  er  were  to 
be  soln,  dug  it  well  again,  incorporating  some  rotten  leaf  mould 
and  leaving  Uie  place  hollow  so  that  rains  may  be  retamed  and 
waterings  given  if  necessary,  whdst  the  deep  stirring  wil  dis- 
pense with  stagnant  moisture-one  fruitful  source  of  mildew. 
Though  the  Peas  will  thus,  when  covered,  seem  to  be  m  a 
shallow  rounded  trench,  they  will  be  covered  no  more  than 
usual-say  3  ioches.  as  we  have  no  faith  in  deep  eovermg  A 
shrewd  practitioner  was  resolved  to  have  early  Peas,  save  them 
from  the  frost,  and  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble  of  earthing  them  up, 
by  sowing  them  from  9  to  12  inches  deep;  and  m  the  two  latter 
objects  he  succeeded  admirably,  as  he  was  never  troubled  with 
them  above  ground  at  aU.  ,.  ,  .,        -^u  v  i  i.    „-i 

Sowed  Scarlet  Kunners,  covering  them  slightly  with  light  soil 
mixed  with  burnt  charred  earth  and  lime  to  keep  slugs  and 
worms  from  them.  Sowed  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  boxes  to 
be  transplanted,  as  the  soil  is  not  warm  enough  for  them 
out  of  doors  yet,  and  the  weather  though  fii.e  is  getting 
colder.  Expected  rain  after  the  high  winds  of  -VVednesday. 
but  little  or  none  has  come.  In  about  a  week  will  sow  the 
main  crop  of  Beet,  and  a  succession  of  Carrots.  The  ground 
being  dry  on  the  surface,  neither  the  first-sown  Carrots,  1  ar- 
snips,  nor  Onions,  are  yet  rowed  clearly  enough  to  adm.  of 
hoimg.  If  rain  do  not  come  soon  will  slightly  roll  the  Onion- 
quartcrto  firm  the  earth  about  the  young  seedhngs.  A  slight 
.urface-hoeing  afterwards  will  make  them  loose  enough,  bowed 
succession  of  Onions,  Lettuces,  &o.,  for  salad.ng,  and  find  the 
warm  weather  has  brought  Lettuces  and  Cucumbers  into  demand. 
Pruned  and  regulated  the  latter  in  order  that  the  plants  bearmg 
freely  should  not  exhaust  themselves  by  having  too  many  fruit 

at  a  time.  ,  itt-h 

Watered  Mushroom-beds  in  Mushroom-house.  Will  prepare 
some  rough  stuff  for  beds  out  of  doors  under  a  thatched  roof 
and  open  in  front,  as  described  last  year.  Planted  out  ast 
lot  of  Potatoes  on  a  poor  piece  of  ground.  Plan  ed  oiit  Cauh- 
flowers  that  had  previously  been  pricked  out,  lifting  the  nice 
plants  with  balls  so  as  not  to  feel  the  moving  ;  and  though  this 
Takes  more  time  than  using  the  dibber,  there  is  no  flagging  and 
welting  after  planting.  Took  pots  of  herbs  that  had  been  sovvn 
under  glass  to  harden-oO;  and  beat  up  rows  and  beds  of  herbs 
always  in  demand-as  Sage,  Mint,  &c.  The  best  (.ime  to  make 
a  fresh  bed  of  the  latter,  is  when  the  fresh  shoots  are  about 
2  inches  high.  These,  slipped  ofi'  1  inch  below  the  ground  and 
planted  in  well-pulverised  rather  rich  soil,  about  4  or  5  inches 
apart,  wiU  make  a  fine  green  bed  in  the  autumn  for  late  leas. 
In  many  soils  Mint  soon  dies  out,  and,  therefore,  it  is  wise  tc 
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fresh  plant  one  or  two  beds  every  season.  But  for  the  trouhle 
and  unsightliness  there  ia  no  better  plan  of  blanching  Sea-kale 
at  this  season  tlian  covering  the  plants  a  foot  or  15  inches  thick 
with  leaves.  When  pots  or  boxes  are  used,  a  little  light  is  apt 
to  get  in,  unless  the  pots,  &o.,  are  covered  all  over  witli  earth. 
Pricked  out  Celery ;  sowed  in  succession.  Pricked  out  Chilies, 
&c.  Potted  succession  Cucumbers,  and  sowed  for  ridges,  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  for  general  crop,  as  the  plants  do  better 
when  not  stunted  or  knocked  about  before  planting. 

FRUIT  GABDEN. 
Eun  the  bos  through  Strawberry-beds  and  borders,  which  ore 
now  showing  their  trusses  strongly.  This  will  kill  incipient 
weeds,  keep  the  ground  from  cracking,  and  let  rains  go  in  nicely 
when  they  come.  Had  we  such  a  thing  at  command  we  would 
now  give  the  plants  a  slight  dressing  with  soot  or  lime,  or  botli 
together,  as  the  first  will  tell  on  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and 
both  will  keep  slugs  and  worms  at  a  distance. 

Some  time  ago  we  told  of  making  patent  ventilators  in  the 
front  vpall  of  a  Cucumber-pit,  the  openings  being  the  size  of  a 
half-brick,  and  these  were  fitted  with  wooden  plugs  in  the  wedge- 
shape,  so  that  we  could  give  very  little  air  or  take  out  the  plug 
as  we  liked.  As  the  openings  are  against  the  hot- water  pipes  no 
plan  could  answer  better  for  securing  a  sweet  hot  atmosphere. 
But  there  are  few  advantages  without  some  countervailing  dis- 
advantages ;  and  the  disadvantage  in  this  case  is  that  these  open- 
ings^ being  a  httle  above  the  outside  ground  level,  mice  have 
got  in,  and  soon  let  us  know  they  were  there.  Close  to  the 
back  wall  and  the  glass  of  this  narrow  pit  is  a  shelf  of  Straw- 
berries that  were,  if  anything,  extra  promising  and  just  taking 
their  second  swelling.  In  a  night  or  two  they  cleared  them  so 
well  that  it  is  not  worth  while  keeping  the  plants.  We  should 
have  been  apt  to  have  forgiven  the  mice  if  tliey  had  eaten  what 
they  liked,  and  left  the  remainder;  but  the  shelf  and  the  surface 
of  the  pots  were  covered  with  fruit  not  half  swelled  which  they 
nipped-oflTand  strewed  about  for  their  diversion,  after  selecting 
a  few  of  the  half-ripened  seeds.  We  trust,  as  they  have  cleared 
away  since  phosphoric  paste  and  poisoned  wheat,  that  they  have 
been  punished  for  their  misdeeds.  Fortunately  they  have  not  as 
yet  troubled  Strawberries  ripe  or  green  elsewhere.  In  using 
manure  water  even  now  for  Strawberries,  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  clear  and  not  too  strong,  or  it  will  do  more  injury  than 
good.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  fruit  trees  in  pots.  The 
amount  and  the  strength  of  the  manure  water  should  depend 
not  only  on  the  wants  of  the  plant,  but  also  on  its  condition. 
A  plant  in  full  growth  with  vigorous  shoots  and  swelling  fruit 
will  like  an  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  strong 
hquids  that  would  next  to  glut  and  render  sickly  a  plant  merely 
swelling  its  buds  or  opening  its  blooms. 

Thinned  Grapes,  tied-up  Vines  in  late  house  loosely,  keeping 
them  still  a  good  way  from  the  glass  to  guard  against  sudden 
extremes,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  give  them  any  or  much  artificial 
heat  at  present.  Shut-up  one  orchard-house  early  in  the  after- 
noons, so  that  it  may  succeed  the  Peach-house  sooner.  In  such 
a  case  one  fruitful  source  of  mischief  is  not  giving  air  soon 
enough  in  the  morning.  In  this  house  we  placed  an  old  iron 
stove  that  was  lying  about  after  being  turned  out  of  some  part 
of  the  mansion  ;  and  though  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  light 
it  this  season,  our  previous  experience  with  it  and  what  we  have 
seen  of  brick  Arnott's  stoves  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  for 
places  where  a  high  temperature  is  not  needed  no  other  plan  is  so 
simple  and  economical.  So  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  a  small  shovel- 
ful will  often  do  more  than  a  bushel  either  by  common  flue  or  hot 
water,  if  people  would  take  a  little  trouble  with  simple  matters. 
Of  course  we  are  glad  to  see  all  experiments  tried,  and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  those  who  for  some  little  pet  greenhouse  will 
have  an  expensive  boiler  and  a  hot-water  apparatus  which,  after 
all,  they  find  consumes  a  vast  deal  more  fuel  than  they  were 
given  to  believe.  Nothing  is  so  nice  as  hot  water  for  a  fine 
finished  greenhouse ;  hut  there  are  many  houses  where  the  ex- 
treme of  nicety  is  not  at  all  desirable — where  keeping  plants  and 
fruit  and  working  comfortably  amongst  them,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  neatness  are  more  wanted  than  the  extreme  of  elegance 
and  refinement ;  and  in  many  such  places  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that  a  healthy  temperate  atmosphere  may  be  maintained  by  a 
stove  with  large  evaporating-pau  for  years  for  something  like 
the  expense  that  would  be  required  to  set  a  hot- water  apparatus 
fairly  going.  Even  for  starting  the  idea  of  brick  stoves  Mr. 
Rivers  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  humble  amateur  gardeners. 
With  all  this  we  should  never  think   of  having  anything  but 


hot  water  in  a  large  establishment,  as  combining  in  such  circum- 
stances ease  of  management  with  general  economy. 

Having  said  this  much,  we  hope  that  the  discussion  about 
flues  and  boilers  and  the  beat  boilers,  suggested  by  our  friend 
Mr.  Robson,  will  be  attended  with  some  valuable  results,  though 
we  are  not  very  sanguine  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  mere  eco- 
nomy of  fuel,  having  had  considerable  experience  with  flues  and 
the  various  kinds  of  boilers,  the  result  of  that  experience  is,  that 
for  moderate- sized  houses  to  be  healed  singly  by  a  flue  or  singly 
by  a  boiler,  and  where  a  somewhat  regular  high  temperature  is  re- 
quired, the  flue  will  be  the  most  economical,  and  if  in  good  order 
will  be  just  as  safe  as  the  boiler  and  the  pipes.  When  several  such 
houses  are  to  be  heated  by  one  boiler,  then  economy  in  fuel  will 
be  on  the  side  of  the  hot  water,  as  there  is  only  one  wasting 
chimney  instead  of  many.  The  chief  drawback  against  this 
system  is  that  the  boiler  may  fad  at  a  very  critical  time,  and 
whole  crops  be  ruined  before  it  can  be  mended  or  a  fresh  one 
put  in.  At  such  times  the  discarded  and  slighted  stove  and  even 
unhealthy  open  pans  of  charcoal  have  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

BOILERS    EURSTINO. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  subject  we  should  also,  like  Mr. 
Robson,  wish  for  facts  as  to  the  wearing-out  qualities  of  cast- 
iron  and  wrought-iron  boilers.  We  have  heard  of  a  good  many 
of  both  kinds  giving  way  within  these  two  years.  In  our  own 
practice  the  wrought-iron  have  been  by  far  the  least  lasting. 
From  what  old  men  tell  us  there  are  two  cast-irun  boilers  here 
that  have  had  rough  trerttment,  and  must  have  been  worked 
for  at  least  thirty  years.  We  have  had  two  wrought-iron  ones 
worn  out  into  holes  and  to  the  thinness  of  a  watVr  m  about  fifteen 
years.  Both  of  these  gave  way  in  critical  times — the  first  in 
the  terrible  frost  of  Christmas,  1860;  and  the  second,  which 
heats  three  pits,  gave  way  early  last  year,  when  all  the  places 
were  fiUed  with  plants  needing  heat. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  have  never  answered  some  half  a  dozen 
letters  as  to  how  we  doctored-up  this  boiler,  so  that,  bad  as  it 
was,  it  is  doing  its  work  well  now  ;  and  we  suppose  we  must 
let  it  do  so  until  it  collapses  again.  The  boiler  was  saddle- 
backed,  and  some  15  inches  deep  on  the  side.  On  examining 
the  side  where  the  water  streamed  out  into  the  flue,  there,  for 
the  space  of  a  foot,  the  iron  was  so  worn  out  that  we  could  stick 
our  fingers  through  it.  The  dread  of  having  to  wait  for  a  fresh 
boiler  made  us  resolve  to  tinker  it  in  the  simplest  manner.  The 
old  scaly  iron  was  scraped  ofi',  and  the  side  dried,  and  then  well 
smeared  all  over  where  holed  and  thin  with  a  mixture  of  red 
and  white  lead.  An  iron  plate,  some  17  inches  by  10  inches, 
was  similarly  daubed,  and  then  placed  against  the  side  of  the 
boiler,  and  driven  tight  home  by  tour  pieces  of  iron  being  placed 
across  and  driven  down  tight  between  the  plate  and  the  brick- 
work on  the  opposite  side  of  the  flue.  This  held  the  plate 
firmly  against  the  side  of  the  boiler  without  rivets  or  anything 
else.  To  make  assurance  more  sure,  a  row  of  bricks  was  laid  on 
the  bottom  of  the  flue  on  that  side,  holding  the  plate  if  anything 
still  more  firmly,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  taking  ofi'  that 
much  from  the  depth  of  the  flue,  and  thus  preventing  the  heated 
air  acting  on  so  much  of  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  has  leaked  since,  though  the  boiler  has  been 
almost  constantly  at  work;  and  we  suppose  that  now  we  will  go 
on  with  it  until  the  other  side  give  way.  Of  course,  if  the 
leakage  had  happened  in  summer,  common  prudence  would  have 
said,  "  Have  a  fresh  boiler  at  once ;"  but  at  the  season  it  oc- 
curred we  must  have  lost  many  things  before  the  boiler  could 
have  been  taken  out  and  a  fresh  one  put  in  and  the  connections 
made.  All  the  top-arched  part  of  the  boiler  was  as  good  as  ever 
it  was.  We  feel  sure  that  our  fresh-plated  part  though  merely 
squeezed  on  will  be  the  last  to  give  way. 

This  patching  may  be  interesting  to  some  one  in  a  similar  diffi- 
culty, and  we  have  no  doubt  such  patching  could  often  be  done  if 
the  wornout  or  defective  part  could  be  got  at,  which  opens  up 
the  whole  question  of  exposed  boilers,  and  on  that,  too,  much 
information  is  wanted — such  as  how  best  to  work  them  so  as  to 
secure  all  the  heat  they  give  ofl",  and  yet  feed  them  from  outside 
the  house. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Proceeded  with  potting  and  planting  much  the  same  as  last 
week.  Out  of  doors  the  chief  work  was  rolling  the  lawn,  and 
chiefly  the  sides  of  walks,  mowing  these  especially,  and  cutting 
afresh  with  line  and  edging- iron  the  sides  of  the  walk,  as  if  done 
well  now  the  shears  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  during  the 
season,  and  much  more  easily  from  the  cutting  now ;  but  taking 
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off  as  little  as  possible,  a  straight  line  and  not  a  raw  edge  being 
the  object.  In  addition  turned  over  the  soil  of  beds,  and  nearly 
finiaheddigging  tlower- borders. — K.  F. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

F.  Boehell,  8(>,  High  Street,  Borough,  London. — Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 

A.  Verscimfieit,  50,  Kue  du  Chaume,  Ghent. — NouveautSs  jjoxir 
1863. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anemone  {Subscriber^  DubUn].—li  is  An«mune  hortcnsis  miniuta,  or 
Red-tluwerod  Garden  Anumoue.  Tbu  species  of  which  ii  is  a  variety, 
A.  horteasis,  is  u  native  of  Udly,  and  has  etnped  petiils. 

Grass  Skko  {Jesse  Carter). — Not  knowing  anything  about  the  Grass,  and 
not  bt'iug-  able  to  loretell  whether  seed  wiil  be  scarce  or  pleniitui,  we  can- 
not say  what  the  value  is.  You  had  better  send  full  particulars  and  a 
sample  to  soiuo  wholesale  agriculiurul  seedsman. 

Hkatinu  by  Gas  {O.  j1).— Kiiher  plan  will  unawer  for  heating  the  little 
boiler  byg-is;  but  we  have  great  doubts  ot  such  small  pipes  giving  you  the 
heat  you  require,  or  ol  the  builer  and  pipes  all  ol  tm  lasun;;  any  time.  We 
would  have  as  much  faith  in  the  heated  air  from  the  gas  pa^^smg  through 
onc-iiich  pipes.  It  you  attended  to  u  youroeU,  we  have  no  uoubt  you  would 
make  your  very  ingenious  plan  answer.  For  economy  and  certainty  we 
would  prefer  a  small  stove  cloae  to  the  back  wall.  Ic  would  cost  a  trifle  in 
Comparison  of  tliu  gas  and  pipes. 

Rkpottino  Oranok  Irees  {Siibscriler).—y^t  would  repot  the  Orai;ge 
trees  with  the  huit  on  them  as  soon  as  convenient  if  they  require  it,  and 
keep  ihem  in  the  vinery  lor  a  tew  weeks  alteiwards.  80^  would  be  high 
enough  tur  thcui,  and  they  must  be  hardened-ofl"  by  degrees  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They  wiil  root  best  in  a  high 
temperature. 

Vi.NK  Leavhs  Spotted  {A  New  Beginnei-). — We  should  think  from  the 
leaves  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  too  moist,  and  that  little  sun  strikes 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  We  hope  that  your  border  of  3  ftct  deep  is 
drained  ;  if  not,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drain  it  next  season,  or  even  this  ; 
but  peruaps  it  would  be  best  to  rui^e  the  \'iiies  early  in  the  autumn  and 
put  a  foot  of  ruoble  below  the  roots,  which  would  leave  2  feci  for  soil- 
quite  cnt'Ugh.  We  see  no  rea&on  why  the  Vines  should  not  do  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  sodden  the  border  with  water  from  the  plants 
standing  over  it.  It  wou^d  bd  well,  especially  in  winter,  to  have  fiats  or 
pans  lor  such  plants.  Vines  will  do  very  well  planted  against  such  back 
wall,  and  trained  tiown  under  the  root ;  but  the  more  suu  btrikes  against 
the  soU  at  tlio  back  wall,  the  better  will  the  Vines  do. 

HciT-WATER  Piri:s  u.NDKu  OH  OVER  A  DooRWAT  {B.  C.  W.).  —If  your 
kitchen  boiler  had  been  against  tne  back  wall  of  your  greenhouse  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  ;  but  being  near  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side 
does  away  with  most  ol  the  economy  ot  the  affair.  The  boiler  being  raised 
considerably  above  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  tioor  of  the  Kitchen 
and  the  conservatory  being  on  the  same  level,  also  increase  the  difficulty. 
If  the  top  of  the  boiler  had  been  sunk  a  foot  beneath  the  Kitchen  floor,  all 
would  have  been  smooth  saihng.  The  position  of  the  pipes  in  the  green- 
house are  below  thL-  level  of  the  boiler,  and  you  cannot  huat  in  that  manner. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty,  except  the  inconvenience,  in  gtitiiug  the  pipes 
through  the  kitchen,  if  the  lowest  pipe  in  your  greenhouse  is  higher  than 
the  top  of  your  boiler.  You  may  then  take  a  flow-pipe  from  the  top  of 
jour  boiler  into  a  cistern  on  the  same  level  as  your  present  supply-cistern, 
or  as  much  Lelow  it  as  you  like,  provided  it  is  higher  than  the  top  of  your 
boiler— 5  or  G  feet  will  do  Viry  well— and  from  that  take  your  how-pipe, 
descending  to  any  suitable  level,  provided  it  is  higher  than  tbe  top  of  ypur 
boiler.  This  pipe  may  go  round  the  house,  or  return  ;  but  the  lowest  p'ipe 
also  should  be  at.  high  as  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  Irom  that  lowest  point 
the  return-pipe  may  descend  and  pass  under  the  kitchen  Soor,  and  rise  to 
the  bottom  ot  the  boiler,  aud  thus  avoid  the  aoorway,  having  an  open  air- 
pipe  at  each  ol  the  bends.  Butth  Aiiijh  this  might  answer,  we  should  prefer 
that  the  return-pipe  Irum  its  li^wcst  pjint  sluuld  go  through  the  wall,  go 
round  the  wall  of  the  kitchen  on  that  level,  above  the  level  of  the  boiler, 
and  th(n  descend  at  once  to  the  bottom.  Tbe  pipe,  if  dchirable,  when 
going  round  the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  could  be  boxed-up.  This  would  be 
better  than  sinking  below  the  boiler. 

fcjEEui.iNus  (-1  Young  Subscriber  near  York). — Good  border  flowers,  but 
not  superior  to  others  already  in  cultivation.     Nothing  no\el  about  them. 

Yucca  filamekiosa  not  Flowkking  {E.  ^.).— The  last  three  years 
have  not  betn  so  favourable  for  Yuccas  blooming  as  the  three  preceding 
seasons,  and  we  fear  your  having  removed  your  plant  lately  will  not  favour 
its  blooming  this  season,  although  it  is  likely  it  will  facilitate  Its  doing  sj 
another  year.  We  have  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  spikes  of  Yuccas  out  at  a 
time,  and  no  flower  that  we  are  atquainted  with  looks  more  noble.  The 
spike  of  \.  tilamentosa  is  about  3  feet  or  more  high,  aud  thickly  set  with 
cup-shai»e(l  bloom  of  a  creamy  bluah  colour.  Yucca  gloriosa,  aloifolia, 
and  recurvaare  much  larger,  spikes  of  8  feet  and  upwards  being  not  un- 
usual. The  individual  blooms  are  mucli  the  same  in  colour  as  Y".  fllamen- 
tosa,  but  more  bulky  and  numerous.  They  tiower  best  in  a  dry  sunny 
situation  and  on  dry  or  chalky  soils.  Tnere  is  no  flxed  time  tor  their 
flowering,  for  we  have  had  flower-spikes  rising  in  October,  anil,  of  course, 
were  cut  off  in  winter,  and  we  have  had  them  early  in  May,  Where  there 
is  a  number  of  plants  they  flower  at  irregular  times.  We  should  think  that, 
nnless  the  bloom-buds  of  your  plant  were  formed  during  the  fine 
■weather  of  last  autumn,  your  shifting  it  lately  will  prevent  its  blooming 
this  year;  but  it  may  be  otherwise.  Hot  dry  summers  and  autumns  suit 
this  plant,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  favoured  with  a  bloom  from  it  in  due 
time.  The  plant  In  bloom  you  send  is  i*hlox  setacea;  the  other  not  in 
bloom  seems  a  Saxifrage,  and  most  likely  S.  hypnoides  or  S.  tridactylitea. 

Flowee-qardf.n  Plan  {An  Amateur,  Farehnm). — The  only  change  we 
would  recommend  is  to  cross  your  colours  at  the  sides  of  the  diamonds, 
instead  of  having  all  warm  on  one  side  and  all  cold  on  the  other.  Thus 
make  9  and  19  Gazania,  and  10  and  18  Lobelia,  or  dark  Calceolaria,  and 
so  on. 


DoiTBLE  PoBPLK  Pkriwinki.k  {M.  5.).— Yours  i«  the  double  variety 
usually  met  with.  We  cannot  tell  whether  our  Worcester  correfupondent 
would  exchange  some  of  his  double  blue  for  some  ot  it. 

UouuLE  AND  Single  Violets  (A'.  II.). — After  the  double  Violets  have 
done  flowering,  scatter  a  little  sifted  leaf-mould  amongst  the  shootw,  which 
will  encourage  them  to  root,  when.  Romc  time  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
f»elf  layers  may  be  taken  off  in  showery  weather  and  planted  in  some 
suitable  place.  The  old  plants  may  bo  trimmed  back  into  tufts  somewhat 
larger  than  they  were  the  year  before.  This  trimming,  however,  had 
better  not  be  done  until  the  growth  of  the  season  is  nearly  completed,  alter 
which  the  blossom-buds  will  be  formed,  and  they  may  at  the  same  time  be 
treated  to  judicious  doses  of  liquid  manure.  The  name  of  your  plant  No.  1 
is  lost,  but  No.  2  is  Coronilla  glauca. 

Cutting  Back  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trkrs  {J.  i7.).  — Although  the 
blossom  has  not  set,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut  them  much  back  if 
they  are  in  a  vigorous  condition  and  no  fruit  on  them,  or  they  will  pro- 
duce wood  much  too  gross  to  expect  much  fruit  next  year.  At  the  same 
time,  if  last  year's  wood  was  not  sufflcU-ntly  thinned,  a  part  may  now  be 
cut  away  wiih  advantage.  The  great  thing  is  to  balance  the  number  of 
shoots  of  the  current  year  with  the  support  afforded  them  by  the  root,  so  as 
to  insure  healthy  well-ripened  wood  of  a  uniform  size  In  all  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  none  of  it  too  gross  and  succulent.  A  too-severe  cutting-in  may 
induce  the  latter  if  the  trees  be  vigorous,  while,  if  otherwise,  they  will  be 
bcnetilcd  by  a  timely  pruning. 

Thrips  on  Cucumbers  {An  Old  Subscriber,  Mrs.  E.  3".). —Heat  and  dry 
atmosphere  are  the  delight  of  the  thrips;  successive  smokings  with  tobacco, 
and  frequent  syringings  and  a  moist  atmosphere  the  chief  cure.  We  would 
remove  a  good  many  of  the  infested  old  leaves  and  burn  them  ;  but  at  this 
season  we  would  raise  young  plants  in  another  place,  and  when  strong  get 
rid  of  the  oM  ones.  There  are  many  modes  of  keeping  them  down,  as 
catching  'hem  with  a  moist  linger,  but  they  are  difttcult  to  get  rid  of.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  canvas  blind  is  the  using  it  only  in  bright  sunsbine. 
We  would  leave  it  off  at  night,  :md  evenings,  and  mornings,  before  the  sun 
became  stroug- 

Flower-garden  Plan?  {H.  D.  C.).— You  deserve  credit  for  the  mode 

you  have  attempted  to  colour  your  beds  in.    The  first  group  is  very  nicely 

arranged,  as  to  ground  plan,  there  being  a  hexagon  for  centre,  six  pointed 

I  ovals  round  that,  and  six  rounded  triangles  round  them,  the  points  coming 

I  in  in  the  openings  between  the  ovals.    Such  a  group  is  just  made  for 

I  balancing  ;   and  if,  after  what  has  been  said  on  planting  flower  gardens 

[  generally,  it  pleases  you  to  have  all  these  thirteen  clumps  different,  why 

you  hav.;  a  perfect  right  to  please  yourself.    You  would  also  see  what  has 

I  been  said   of  Roses   for  a    centre  lately;   but    you  could  relieve   yoare 

'  by  Stocks  and  Asters;  we  would  have  the  Stojks  outside  instead  of  the 

I  Asters.    The  outside  of  the  six  ovals,  being  of  Cerastiura,  will  give  an  idea  of 

!  sameness;    but  they  will  be  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and  that  will 

relieve  them.    Four  of  these  beds  are  to  be  filled  with  Verbenas,  one  with 

I  Heliotrope,  and  one  Carrots  and  Phlox  Drummondii  mixed.    The  other 

I  six  beds  are  also  all  differtnt,  and  on  tha  system  you  have  adopted  we 

think  the  result  will  be  very  good,  though  every  separate  bed  is  distmct  and 

I  dift'erent,  there  being  no  pairing  or  balancing.    We  cannot  say,  however, 

I  that  we  like  the  idea  of  Carrots  in  a  flower-bed,  however  pretty  the  foliage. 

:  There  is  such  a  difference  in  admiring  the  merely  beautiful,  and  thinking 

I  of  the  accompaniments  of  boiled  beef.     We  do  not  like  the  plan  of  No.  2 

!  nearly  so  well,  there  is  too  much  lilisness  in  form  to  the  fiist.    The  two 

I  No.  3's  seem  also  to  be  offshoots,  destroying  the  regularity  of  the  figure  or 

group  :    and,  then,  it  has  no  centre  to  fall  back  upon  as  it  were,  otherwise 

'  we  like  the  system  of  balancing  better;   and  as  you  have  done  this  with 

!  1,1,  2,2,  3,3,  so  as,  we  are  sure,  to  look  well,  we  would  carry  this  system 

out  in  all  this  figure  bv  pairing  4  and  6,  5  and  7,  and  8  and  9.    The  two 

groups  will  be  planted  then  on  two  systems.     We  have  no  doubt  your 

ribbon-borders  of  four  rows  Punch  Geranium,  Red  Beet,  Calceolaria  Aurea 

floribunda,  and  Cerastium  and  Lobelia  mixed,  will  please  maay.    For  otir 

pait  we  would  prefer  purple  tfpinach  or  Feriila  to  the  Beet.    It  will  he  so 

apt  to  conjure  up  ideas  ot  a  well-dressed  salad. 

Insects  (  W.  Ha/lcftj.—'Ih^  black  insect  is  the  destructive  Otioihynchus 
suIcatuB,  which  must  be  sought  for  after  dark,  a  cloth  having  been  pre- 
viously spread  under  the  Vine.  On  the  approach  of  a  light  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  aud  must  be  destioyed.  The  pale-coloured  insect  is  the  common 
cuckoo  spit  insect,  Ophrophora  spumaria.  It  is  only  an  accidental  visitor 
to  the  Vine.— W. 

Names  of  Plants  {W.  Taylor). — Erytlironium  dens-canis,  or  common 
Dog's-tooth  Violet.  (^»nf).— The  blue  flower  from  the  wall  is  Linaria 
cymbalaria ;  but,  not  being  magicians,  we  cannot  tell  the  name  of  an 
Acacia  from  a  single  leaf.  (Novice).— I,  Edwardsia  microphylla;  4,  Per- 
nettV'i  niucronata.  The  other  specimens  are  not  even  in  leaf !  [An 
Amateur,  iy;irfo7irferri/).— Muscari  moschatum.  1,  Polystichum  aculeatum 
lobatum  ;  2,  Lasirea  semula.  We  do  not  know  that  the  variegated  Japan 
Iloney.'suckle  has  been  tested,  but  the  species  of  which  it  is  a  variety  is 
generally  considered  hardy  enough.  {Alumnus).— The  numbers  were  nearly 
all  displaced.  The  box  contained  not  Primula  elaticu-,  but  P.  vulgaris  um- 
bcllata,  P.  vei-is,  Adenandra  uniflora ;  4,  Donmicum,  perhaps  plantaglneura, 
but  you  have  not  sent  root-leaves  ;  5,  Ranunculus  amplexicsulis  ;  6,  Arabia 
albida.  (E.  J/.,  iSa7idy moimf ).—Rihcs  specio^um.  (..4.  J..).— Betoeris  aqui- 
folium,  Pyrus  or  Cydonia  japonictt.  The  first  would  do  in  a  shaded  border; 
the  other  is  more  suitable  for  a  wall  or  trellis. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
WHICH  OWL  DESTROYS  GAME? 

YoUE  correspondent,  W.  H.  Beadon,  inquires  which  owl 
destroys  game.  Mr.  Warren  the  bead  gamekeeper  here 
(Thornham  Hall)  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  the  horned  owl 
take  away  young  pheasants,  and  also  that  ho  saw  the  bam  owl 
with  a  young  rabbit  in  it«  clutches  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
The  above  facts  are,  I  think,  sufficient  proof  that  owls  like  « 
taste  of  game  ;  and  why  should  such  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
feathered  tribe  be  deterred  from  tasting  some  of  the  good  thing* 
amongst  which  they  dwell  ?     What  can  be  more  lovely  than  to 
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rise  between  4i  and  5  A.M.,  and  to  listen  to  the  beautirul 
musie  of  the  feathered  tribe  ? — the  blaokbird,  with  its  rich 
mellow  notes,  trving  to  out-do  all  its  neighbours  ;  this  black- 
feathered  gentleman  is  particularly  fond  of  a  good  feast  of 
Strawberries,  and  richly  he  deserves  it.  Let  us  therefore  be 
•*  true  protectionists,"  and  preserve  both  birds  and  fruits,  not 
forgetting  to  leave  a  few  for  the  poor  blackbird. 

Old  towers,  summer-houses,  and  such  places  are  much  fre- 
quented by  owls;  and  many  a  would-be-destrojer  of  this  noble 
bird  has  been  caught  with  a  pail  of  water. — John  Pebkins. 


VIRGIN  QUEENS  CAN  CERTAINLY  PEODUCE 
PERFECT  DRONES. 

Mb.  Lowe  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  progeny  of 
virgin  queens  are  generally  extremely  puny  from  being  bred  in 
worker  cells  ;  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  male  offspring 
of  impregnated  queens  when  produced  under  the  same  disad- 
vantage. I  know  not  whether  '*  B.  &  W."  may  have  adopted  a 
similar  precaution  ;  but.  in  my  own  case  I  have  taken  care  to 
supply  the  virgin  queen  referred  to  in  page  270  with  drone- 
combs,  and  the  result  is  that  she  breeds  as  large  and  handsome 
drones  as  can  possibly  exist  under  any  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  such 
drones  in  queen- rearing,  1  have  already  proved  beyond  question 
by  careful  anatomical  investigation  that  the  progeny  of  virgin 
queens  are  perfectly  capable  of  propagating  their  species.  As  to 
the  details  of  this  examination  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here,  since  Mr.  Lowe  may  readily  refer  to  them  in  Noa.  30,  31, 
and  37  of  the  new  series  of  The  Journal  of  HoaTicuLTuiiE, 

In  conclusion,  I  can  fully  indorse  all  that  he  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  apiarian  disasters  of  the  past  winter  and  early 
spring.  T  believe  that  in  many  districts  bees  have  become 
nearly  extinct, — A  Devonshiee  Bee-keepeb. 


BURYING  BEES. 


The  year  before  last  1  procured  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  placed 
them  in  one  of  Neighbour's  cottage-hives.  This  hive  stands  in 
a  wooden  receptacle  constructed  for  it.  and  faces  the  south.  Al- 
though the  bees  worked  well  apparently  during  the  autumn, 
they  yielded  me  no  honey.  During  the  winter  I  fed  them,  and 
last  year  they  threw  a  swarm,  which  I  hived  and  placed  along- 
fiide  the  first-named  one.  Prom  neither  of  these  hives  did  I  get 
any  honey.  In  November  last  a  friend  advised  me  to  bury  the 
two  hives  in  the  grountJ,  and  assured  me  that  the  bees  would 
require  no  feeding,  and  commence  breeding  much  earlier  than 
they  would  do  by  any  other  treatment,  1  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  with  the  *'  Neighbour's  hive,"  and  accordingly  buried 
it  about  a  foot  underground.  On  digging  it  up  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  I  found  that  the  hive  was  HUed  with  dead 
bees,  most  of  tliem  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  comb 
quite  spoiled.  Supposing  tiiat  my  ill-success  arises  from  my 
own  mismanagement  in  some  way,  may  I  ask  you  to  inform  me 
how  I  erred?  That  burying  the  bees,  though  not,  I  believe, 
generally  practised,  proves  in  some  cases  successful,  is  clear  from 
this  paragraph  cut  out  from  a  newspaper  this  week.  It  is  the 
only  authority  I  can  refer  to  in  print,  tliough  I  have  on  other 
occasions  heard  the  practice  recommended. 

"BUEY  tour  Bees. — In  the  fall  of  last  year,  Mr.  John  Fin- 
layson,  of  Cumbernauld,  who  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  hives  of  bees  during  the  winter,  resolved  to  enter  on 
an  experiment  witli  the  most  weakly  hive  in  his  stock.  This  he 
"buried  beneath  a  foot  of  earth  in  his  garden  j  and  though  tlie 
bees  in  the  other  liives,  which  were  protected  in  the  ordinary  way, 
all  died,  those  in  the  buried  one  were  on  their  disinterment  on 
Tuesday  last,  found  to  be  alive,  and  at  once  commenced  to  buzz 
about." — (Scottish  Farmer.) 

I  have  now  one  hive  (last  year's  swarm),  but  the  bees  are  not 
very  active.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  did  not  bury  both 
hives.  How  ought  I  to  proceed  to  make  this  one  hive  pro- 
lifir*  ? — JSf ,  Claydon,  Lowickj  Lancashire. 

[Many  years  ago  several  of  our  contributors  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  burying  bees,  and  generally  with  the  same  result  as  in 
your  case.  Very  few  survived,  and  those  were  in  a  very  weak 
state.  Such  newspaper  paragraphs  as  you  enclose  do  infinite 
mischief  to  ihe  inexperienced  by  recommending  what  has  long 
been  exploded.  Burying  bees  is  quite  unnecessary  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  where  it  is  habitually  resorted  to  in  order  to  elude  the 


intense  cold  of  northern  winters  the  pile  of  hives  is  only  par- 
tially sunk  beneath  the  surface,  the  projection  being  well  thatched, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  them  dry  by  thoroughly 
good  drainage  and  ventilation.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fbbtilisation  op  Egq  {Eliza).— The  probability  is  that  the  next  day 
but  one  after  running  witb  the  llrahma  Pootra  coctf,  the  egs  would  have 
been  aTailable  lor  sluing ;  but  certuinly  all  after  that  date  may  be  employed. 
Kearino  Silver  Pheasants  (/.  J-.j.— The  best  bird  for  rearing  Sliver 
Pheasants  is  a  saiall  hen.  We  do  not  depend  on  a  Silver  hen  to  su  on  her 
own  eggs.  They  will  not  always  do  no,  nor  are  thev  c;iretul  mothers.  We 
have  one  at  the  present  time  sitting  close  on  nothiiig  :  she  has  been  thus 
employed  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  As  soon  as  some  ol  our  hens  begin 
Uying  again  we  intend  to  treat  her  to  three  or  four  eggs,  but  our  exper.- 
euce  IS  not  much  in  favour  ol  her  rearing  ponltn.  We,  however,  think  her 
a  better  bird  as  a  sitter  than  a  common  hen  In  confinement. 

Chickens  Kemaining  with  their.  Mothkr  (  c.  X  )  — In  the  winter 
chickens  bhould  remain  under  a  rip  with  the  hen  longer  than  in  the  spring' 
or  Buujmer.  la  the  spring  six  weeks  are  long  enou;,'h.  In  the  summer 
still  le«s  time  will  do.  The  hen  is  wanted  principally  at  night  to  cover  the 
chickens  and  keep  them  warm,  and  as  the  nighls  become  stiort  and  warm 
chickens  are  k-ss  dependant  on  the  mother.  Yours  will  therefore  do  very 
well.  Chopped  pieces  ol  cooked  meat  are  very  good.  Instead  of  putting 
the  hen  with  ducklings  under  a  coop,  shut  her  in  an  old  pigsiye  or  some 
such  place,  and  she  will  do  very  well.  Ducklings  are  not  active  enough  to 
be  under  a  rip,  and  webbed  feet  are  not  favourable  to  confinement.  They 
will  not  do  by  themselves  at  three  days  old-  Cochin  pullets  under  favourable 
circumatances  lay  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks  old;  Gume  and  Dork- 
ings from  six  to  e  ght  weeks  old. 

JLrcE  ON  Fowls  {J.  P.). — Youia  seeras  a  singular  case.  We  Iiave  never 
known  one  in  whicli  dust  did  not  destroy  these  pests.  If  you  will  put  heapa 
of  dry  duat,  the  finest  you  can,  add  thereto  iilack  sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
\\\h.  to  the  bushel,  and  place  the  whole  so  that  the  heap  shall  be  in  the 
sun,  we  think  you  will  be  free  from  torment.  It  is  the  law  ol  nature  that 
all  birds  shall  use  the  bath— some  water,  some  dubt— but  both  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  rid  themselves  of  vermia  If  you  know  of  a  spring  that  runs 
across  a  lane  in  a  tolerably  quiet  neighbourhood,  and  winds  and  frets  its 
little  way  over,  iiround,  and  among  gravel  stones,  you  will  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  hnd  it  full  of  small  birds  washing  with  might  ana  main,  till  at  last 
they  are  all  a  like  colour,  disappearing  in  the  thorough  wetting.  If  you  are 
a  sportsman,  or  it  you  are  an  observer  oi  the  habits  of  birds  and  fond  of 
natural  history,  you  will  hnd  at  midday,  on  the  dusty  bdnks,  pheasants 
and  partridges  basking,  with  one  wing  up  and  their  feathers  open.  They 
are  not  content  with  half  measures;  they  ttdget  and  scratch  and  twist  till 
they  are  half  buried.  When  you  Lave  disturbed  them  you  will  find  eacii 
was  half  buried  in  the  finest  possible  dust,  and  the  clouds  thatfly  from  them 
as  they  take  wing  will  show  how  thoroughly  they  enjoy  their  bath.  It  is  a 
necessity,  and  it  accomplishes  fur  them  th;it  -which  yuu  want  for  your 
chickens.  In  a  very  wet  season,  when  theie  is  hardly  a  dry  place  to  be 
found,  all  thet-e  birds  are  infested  with  lice  ;  and  if  there  be  a  beetimg  bank 
intersected  by  the  roots  of  old  trees,  you  will  see  by  tlie  works  they  have 
found  it  out,  and,  although  no  sun  penetrated,  they  have  dusted  there.  If 
the  remedy  we  have  suggested  fails,  then  iime-i\hiie  the  houses  thoroughly, 
especially  the  corners,  new  gravel  the  floors,  and  close  them  against  the 
pouliry.  Let  them  lor  a  time  seek  fresh  roosting-plaees  and  scatter  Ihem- 
eelves  about.  If  that  will  not  do  oil  their  feathers  on  the  crown,  unde*- 
their  wings,  and  on  the  back.  This  is  the  last  remedy,  as  it  spoils  the  plu- 
mage for  a  time.  Feed  ihem  lightly  on  ground  food,  and  if  you  have  used 
rice  or  meat  discontinue  both. 

Chickens  Dying  Suddenly  {T.  G,  ^  Co.).  —  Tour  chickens  pick  up 
something  that  kills  then).  We  know  no  ditease  that  would  kill  them  as 
rapidly  as  you  describe. 

Hens  with  Wounued  Backs  [O.  }'.).— Separate  the  cock  from  them 
until  their  backs  are  healed.  Dress  the  wounds  with  merely  a  little  lard  to 
excluce  the  air. 

Poultry  Losing  their  Feathers  {L.  T.  B.).—We  are  afraid  you  are 
like  many  of  cur  friends — you  are  kihing  your  fowls -with  kindness.  The 
Spanish  lose  their  feathers  either  from  internal  heat  from  ovcr-feeaing,  or 
from  diseased  msides  :  they  pick  the  feathers  one  from  the  others.  The 
origin  of  the  Dorking  disorder  is  the  same.  As  these  things  exist  in  your 
yard,  and  as  we  will  engage  the  nearest  farmyard  is  free  Irom  anything  ot 
the  sort,  we  advise  you  to  do  as  they  do.  Cease  to  overfeed  ;  that'disorders 
the  birds,  and  frooi  repletion  they  do  not  seek  the  natural  fnods  and  medi- 
cine the  earth  teems  with  on  its  .-^urtace.  Do  not  take  so  much  care  of  them. 
Let  Ihern  rough  it,  forget  to  feed  them  sometimes,  and  give  their  meals  so 
that  they  mu^t  seek  tiiem.  If  they  have  been  fed  from  any  vessel,  remove 
it  at  once  and  le  them  pick  everything  from  the  ground.  If  one  hen  in 
pai  ticular  pecks  the  leathers  of  tne  others  remove  her,  as  they  soon  acquiie 
bad  habit.i. 

Apis  uorsaia.  ( IT'.).— Except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  import  this  Indian  honey  bee  even  if  it  were  practicable,  as,  unlike  our 
domestic  bee,  Apis  mellitica,  it  is  very  conhaed  in  its  geographical  range, 
requiring  an  Inaian  climate. — W. 

Fallen  Combs  [Ji.  G.  i*.,  Htulburi/). — The  best  plan  would  be  to  invert 
the  hive  during  the  miudie  of  a  tine  day  and  replace  the  combs  in  their 
original  position,  supporting  them  on  either  side,  and  at  their  original 
d'stances  apart,  by  inserting  strips  ot  old  comb  about  half  an  inch  wide 
between  each.  Then  lay  three  or  four  strips  of  the  same  material,  cut 
sufficiently  thick  to  keep  the  combs  in  firm  contact  with  the  top  of  the  hive, 
transversely  across  them;  und,  covering  the  whole  witli  the  floor-board, 
invert  it  and  put  the  hive  in  its  place.  If  you  cannot  manage  this  the 
fallea  combs  must  he  taken  away  and  the  stock  liberally  fed,  in  order  to 
enable  the  bees  to  supply  their  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

Undulateh  Euphemia  {A  Great  Lover  nf  ij/rris).— Ciinary  seed  is  the 
usual  food  lor  your  birds.  When  they  have  young  add  boiled  egg, %illet 
and  maw  seed,  and  let  them  have  a  bunch  of  long  grass,  when  m  seed,  liung 
up.  Place  in  the  cage,  at  one  corner  near  the  tup,  a  small  box  about 
3  inches  square  and  4  deep,  with  the  nest  already  shaped,  composed  of  dry 
moss,  grats,  and  wool,  similar  to  what  canaries  build  with,  with  some  loose 
in  the  cage.  See  our  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  50,  "The  Breeding  of  the 
Australian  Grass  Paroquet  in  England." 


May  S,  1863.  ] 
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JROLOOT  OF  THK  Wkek.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations   during  the  last   thirty-six  vears,  the   average   highee 

and    lowcfil         i 

temperatu 

resof  these  d.tysare(il.5»  and  30  i»  respectirely.    The  greatest  heat,  81',  occurred  on  the  6th,  in  1830  j  and  the  lo-wesl  cold. 
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on  the  8th 

in  1855.    During  the  period  147  days  were  hue,  and  on  105  raia  fell. 
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ANNUALS. 

O  obtain  a  fine  show  cf  bril- 

*s®''&'^^J^b  "yr  ^J^  t  ''*°*  colours  at  but  little 
.nUBdB  sti^  A  trouble  and  expense,  there  is 
no  plan  that  can  compare 
with  growing  a  good  selection 
of  annuals  in  the  flower-beds  and 
borders.  This  subject  has  been 
brought  before  me  rather  promi- 
nently, by  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man, wishing  to  know  how  he 
may  fill  up  the  gaps  which  he 
sees  he  will  have  in  bis  beautiful 
flower  garden  this  season.  He 
wishes  me  to  tell  him  what  sorts 
would  do  to  sow  now  in  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May  in  the  open  ground,  so  that 
he  might  expect  them  to  keep  on 
gay  for  the  most  of  the  season. 
With  the  exception  of  those  sown 
in  autumn,  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  this  is  the  time  when  I  generally  sow  those  I  wish 
to  bloom  through  the  autumn.  To  suit  other  inquirers 
besides  our  correspondent,  I  will  divide  my  lists  into 
several  sections,  with  a  few  running  remarks  on  each. 

1.  Annuals  sown  in  April  and  the  first  week  in  May, 
to  keep  on  for  the  season. 

Alyfsum  maritimum  (Sweet  Alysium),  9  inches. 

Atriplei  hortensis  rubra.     For  mixing  or  edgings. 

Amaranthus — Prince's  Feather,  Love-lies-bleeding. 

Bartonia  aurea,  1  foot.     Golden  poppy  flower.) 

Calliopsis  tinctoria,  atropurpurea,  marmorata,  nana,  and  lots 
of  others.  Drummondi  makes  a  fine  bed,  and  eo  does  Burridgi, 
and  indeed  all  of  them.  From  2  feet  to  2i,  except  nana,  which  is 
about  1  foot. 

CallirhiJe  digitata  and  pedata,  very  pretty,  rose  and  white, 
IJ  foot. 

Campanula  speculum,  1  foot;  and  Lorei,  blue  and  purple, 
1  foot. 

Clarkia  pulchella  (rose), alba  (white),  integripetala,  and  others, 
1  foot.     Very  pretty  ;  require  pruning  seed-pods. 

CoUinsia  grandiflora,  purple,  6  inches.  The  only  one  that 
will  stand. 

Chrysanthemum  tricolor  and  aureum,  IJ  foot. 

Convolvulus  minor,  dark-striped ;  monstrosus,  good  for  edgings, 
1  foot. 

Convolvulus  major.     Varieties  for  climbing. 

Delphinium,  blue  and  purple,  and  variegated  branching  Lark- 
spurs, 2  feet. 

Eschscholtzia  califomica  (yellow),  1  foot;  crocea  (orange), 
1  foot ;  tenuifolia,  9  inches,  pale,  showy,  poppy-like  flowers. 

Eutoca  multiflora,  viscida  ;   rough,  but  the  colours  fine,  2  feet. 

Godetia  roseo-alba,  Lindleyana,  rubicunda,  very  fine,  2  (eet. 
Will  keep  on  to  September.  To  prolong  blooming  half  the 
plants  should  be  nipped  over  when  4  inches  high,  or  the  seed- 
pods  picked  off. 

Helichrysums,  white,  rose,  yellow,  3  feet.    Everlastings. 

Kaulfussia  amelloides,  blue  and  white,  1  foot. 
No.  110.— Vol.  IV.,  Niw  Seeks. 


Lopezia  racemosa,  miniata,  6  inches,  rose. 
Lupinus  nanus,   1  foot,  blue  and  white  ;  Menriesii,  jeSvw, 
IJ^foot;    mutabihs;   Cruikshanki,  blue  and  white,  4  lee'i ;  and- 
many  others,  such  as  Dunnetti,  and  superbus,  besidts  tb«  blue 
and  yellow  annual  Lupines,  the  last  standing  well. 

Maiope  trifida,  grandiflora,   purple  and  crimson,  rerj  gay,. 
3  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  better  than  the  varieties  of 

Lavatera,  white  and  lilac,  but  which  look  well  in  back  row*. 
3  to  4  feet. 

Mimulus,  mixed  varieties,  from  6  to  18  incbesw     SoweU  in  a 
moist,  shaded  place. 
Nemophila,  of  sorts,  if  sown  again  in  the  end  of  Jjine. 
Malcomia  maritima  (Virginian  Stock),  red,  white,  and  pini, 
if  sown  repeatedly. 

CEnothera  miorantha,  1  foot,  yellow ;  Druromcndi  ijanD, 
1  foot ;  bistorts  Veitchiana,  9  inches,  neat,  and  jasUy  orange 
colour. 

Perilla  nankinensis,  purple  foliage. 
Sanvitalia  procumbens,  i  foot,  yellow  and  black. 
Saponaria  calabrica  (pink),  alba  (white),  marginatn  (piiik  in>S 
white).     Fine  for  dwarf  beds  and  margins. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Priestii,  pulehellus,  about  2].  feet ;  rotj, 
pink,  white,  and  lilac. 

Reseda  odorata  (Mignonette). 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  white,  a  few  inches  higii,  imiee  » 
pretty  edging. 

Silene.  The  various  coloured  Catchflys  about  IS  JndDej  m 
height,  and  such  low  species  for  small  beds  and  edgings*  m  pcn- 
dula  (pink) ;  alba  (white)  ;  pseudo-Atocion  (pink)  ;  pukheU*,. 
ditto  ;  rubella  alba,  and  Schafta  (rose  and  pink). 

Sphenogyne  speciosa,  9  inches,  pale  yellow,  upright  groyrih,. 
and  fine  pinnated  foliage.  This  and  the  Sileneswill  je^ajrethe 
seed-vessels  to  be  pruned  away. 

Tolpis  barbata  (Yellow  Hawkweed).  Makes  >  fine  bed  or 
edging. 

Tropteolum  majus.  The  strong-growing  kinds  for  fececs, 
stakes,  or  covering  the  ground  amongst  Dahlias  or  shrubs ;  Ihe 
dwarf  and  Tom  Thumb  varieties  for  beds  and  edgings,  as  Too*. 
Thumb  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Pearl,  Crystal  Palace  Gen>,  Ac,  well 
disleafed,  will  equal  Geraniums.  Canarienee  is  also  fioe  for 
fences,  chains,  running  over  trees,  or  may  be  trained  as  fine 
yellow  edgings. 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  or  Sweet  Pea,  will  also  do  well  as  lact 
rows,  but  it  would  be  aa  well  to  sow  again  in  front  of  the  first, 
in  the  middle  of  June. 

Viscaria  oculata  (pink),  Dunnetti  (white),  about  ISinebes,  ar.d 
nana  of  both,  about  6  inches.  These  will  wa.nt  »h»  eced-vessels 
to  be  nipped  off. 

In  fine,  pulverised  soil  these  may  be  sown  nny  time, 
taking  care  not  to  bury  the  seeds.  Small  seeds  should  just 
have  a  sprinkling  of  soil  to  keep  the  fierce  sunlight  oli'tbcin. 
In  harsh,  cold,  clayey  soils,  well  dug,  but  rather  xongh, 
a  shower  would  shatter  it  like  lime ;  then  break  it  fine, 
and  draw  ruts  for  the  seeds  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
wanted.  In  such  circumstances  we  would  draw  the  little 
ruts  double  the  depth  wanted.  Scatter  the  s-ecds  rather 
thinly,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  water  the  places  with  & 
fine  rose,  and  then  cover,  if  with  a  little  fine  soil  all  the 
better,  but  leaving  the  little  ruts  only  half  filled,  whieb 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  if  a  future  watering  should  be 
desirable,  or  if  a  little  rough  charred  earth  and  lime 
should  be  found  necessary  for  throwing  among  the  seed- 
Ho.  762.— Vol,  XJUX,  OtsySsnaa,. 
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lings  to  keep  slugs  and  worms  from  them.  The  chief  drawback 
to  this  plan  will  be  the  birds,  which,  if  they  do  not  eat  will  be  apt 
to  scratch  the  seeds,  and  thus  spoil  the  unity  of  your  arrange- 
ment. Tlie  remedies  are  covering  the  seeds  with  pots,  with  tree 
branches,  or  with  nets,  until  the  seedlings  are  well  up. 

Even  then,  howeTer,  there  will  likely  be  some  vacancies ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  reserve,  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  plan  of  a 
corres])ondent,  and  sow  in  pans  or  pots  under  glass.  For  myself 
I  would  prefer  placing  3  inclies  of  rough  soil  and  leaf  mould  on 
a  hard  bottom,  and  3  inches  of  light  fine  soU  over  it ;  sowing  the 
seeds  rather  thickly,  covering  with  glass  until  they  were  well  up, 
hardening  them  off  by  degrees,  and  lifting  them  in  patches  to 
where  they  are  wanted. 

The  greater  part  of  these  annuals  might  also  be  sown  in 
March  and  the  first  days  of  April ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  will  not 
come  up  so  regularly,  nor  will  they  bloom  continuously  so  late. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible,  and  the 
late-flowering  is  a  matter  of  less  moment,  then  make  up  a  sUght 
hotbed  in  the  middle  of  March,  cover  with  rotten  dung  and  soil 
as  stated  above,  dig  and  pulverise  the  ground  well,  and  plant 
out  in  patches  about  the  end  of  April.  The  best  beds  and 
margins  of  annuals  we  ever  had  were  so  managed,  and  though 
they  bloom  sooner,  they  will  not  continue  iu  the  autumn  like 
those  sown  now  in  the  open  ground  or  under  a  little  protection 
and  transplanted. 

2.  Selection  of  annuals  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  by  sowing  in 
the  third  week  of  September,  either  where  the  plants   are   to 
stand  or  thickly  on  a  border,  hard  below  with  about  4  or  5  inclies 
of  rather  poor  stifEsh  soil,  which  will  lift  in  lumps  early  iu  the 
spring,  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter  after  the  beds  are  cleared, 
well  dug,  &c. 
AlysBum  maritimum  (Sweet  Alyssum),  white. 
Anoda  purpurea,  1  foot. 
Cacalia  coccinea  aurea,  1  foot. 
Calandrinia  speciosa,  rose,  6  inches. 
Calliehroa  platyglossa,  yellow,  9  inches. 

Calliopsis,  all  the  best,  as  mentioned  above,  except  Drum- 
mondi,  which  rarely  stands  the  winter. 

Campanida,  all  the  dwarf  kinds,  Venus's  Looking-glass,  &c. 
Clarkia,  the  whole  of  the  varieties  j    the  pulchella  group  is 
hardier  than  the  elcgans  varieties. 

CoUinsia  bicolor,   bicolor   alba,  bartsiiBfolia,  and  bartsisefolia 
alba,  granditlora,  marmorata,  and  all  the  species  and  varieties. 
Colioraia  coccinea  and  grandiflora,  red  and  saffron,  1  foot. 
Delphinium,  dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs. 
Eschsclioltzia,  all  mentioned  in  previous  lists. 
Gilia,  all  from  1  to  1^  foot  in  height.    The  varieties  of  tricolor 
are  best ;  but  all  the  varieties  of  achilleacfoha  and  capitata  are 
also  good ;   the  latter  iu  good  soil  will  reach  2  feet.    Is  a  little 
fougli. 

Godetia,  all  previously  mentioned,  and  as  many  more  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  These  sown  in  autumn  might  be  planted 
thinly  in  beds,  and  bedding  plants  placed  between  them  to  fill 
up  when  the  fh-st  were  done  blooming. 
Iberis,  all  varieties  of  annual  Candytufts. 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and  varieties,  aureus,  densiflorus, 
luteus,  &e. ;  low-growing  pretty  plants. 

Limnanthes  Douglasii  and   others,  as  grandiflora,  rosea,  low 
things  with  yellow  and  rose  flowers. 
Lopezia  ooronata,  rose,  1  foot. 
Malcuuiia  maritima  (Virginian  Stock). 
Nrmophila,  all  are  suitable. 
Migellas,  all  varieties,  but  best  sown  in  spring. 
Kolana,  all  varieties,  best  sown  in  April. 
Papayer  (Poppies),  best  m  spring. 

SanvitaUa  procumbens,  best  in  spring,  black  and  yellow, 
4  inches,  trading. 

Saponaria  calabriea,  all  varieties. 
Silene,  ditto,  as  already  mentioned. 
Visearia,  varieties. 

Tolpis  barbata  (Yellow  Hawkweed),  best  iu  spring. 
Venus's  Looking-glass  of  colours,  blue,  blush,  white,  &o.). 
These  will  need  the  protection  of  a  few  evergreen  branches 
amongst  them  in  severe  weather  iu  winter.  The  next  best  plan 
with  these  would  be  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  early  in  March  j 
but  they  will  bloom  much  later  than  those  sown  in  autumn.  A 
better  plan  to  secure  early  and  uniform  beds  iu  spring  and  early 
summer  from  spring-sowing,  would  be  to  sow  in  a  mild  hotbed 
early  in  March,  with  rotten  dung  below  and  fine  soil  above  j  then 
harden-oft' and  fill  the  beds  or  rews,  not  with  soUtary  plants  but 


with  patches,  rooted  in  and  adhering  to  the  rotten  leaf  mould 
and  soil.  The  transplanting  will  promote  dwarfness  and  free- 
blooming.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  few  sashes 
early  in  the  spring,  this  plan  will  often  secure  fine  beds  with 
less  trouble  than  sowing  in  autumn.  Autumn-sowing  is  the 
best  plan  for  early  blooming,  where  such  conveniences  as  sashea 
cannot  be  had  in  the  spring. 

3.  Annuals  that  require  the  assistance  of  heat  and  glass  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  forming  a  prominent  part  iu  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  flower  garden.  We  shall  divide  these  into  two 
classes — those  that  are  best  sown  in  pots,  and  those  that  may  be 
sown  in  boxes  or  on  a  mUd  hotbed.  The  first  will  also  be  the 
better  of  more  heat  than  the  second,  and  both  will  need  pricking 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  unless  sown  sufliciently 
thin  at  first. 

Those  best  sown  iu  pots,  are  such  as  . 

Abrouia  umbellata,  rose,  6  inches. 

Acroclinium  roseum,  rose ;  and  albiun,  white.  Everlastings. 
1  foot. 

Ageratum,  chiefly  the  mexieanum  varieties,  as  nanum,  which 
is  dwarf  ;  odoratum  and  coelestinum  are  next  best. 
Alonaoa  grandiflora,  Warczewiczii,  scarlet,  2  feet. 
Amaranthus  bicolor,  tricolor,  l-i  foot. 

Anagallis  grandiflora,  Breweri,  &c.,  blue  ;  and  other  varieties, 
red,  lilac. 

Arototis  grandiflora  argentea,  silver  leaves,  yellow  flowers, 
dwarf  and  creeping. 

Browallia  varieties,  chiefly  for  greenhouse. 
Calceolaria  varieties. 

Chacnostoma  fastigiatum,  rose,  low,  a  few  inches. 
Cineraria  maritima,  silvery  foliage. 
Cleome  brachysperma,  white,  18  to  24  inches. 
Ciintonia  elegans,  pulchella,  &.C. ;   resembles  Lobelias  of  the 
dwarf  kinds. 

Cobcea  scandens,  strong  climber. 
Cucumis,  ornamental  Gourds. 
Cuphea  of  kinds. 
Datura  chlorantha,  Wrightii,  &c. 
Dianthus,  of  the  Heddewigi  and  laciniata  group. 
Eucuida  bartonioides,  yellow,  1  foot. 
Ileliotropium,  varieties. 

Humea  elegans,  for  centres  of  beds  and  greenhouse ;  does  best 
sown  in  small  pots  and  potted  on  before  planting. 
Isotoma  axillaris,  blue,  1  foot. 
Linum  flavum  and  grandiflorum,  &c. 
Loasa  of  kinds,  dangerous  climbers. 
Lobelia  speciosa,  and  many  other  kinds. 
Martynia  fragrans,  2  feet. 
Maurandja  of  colours,  for  pillars,  climbers. 
Mesembryantliemam  of  kinds  and  colours. 
Kemesia  floribunda,  versicolor,  and  varieties,  pretty  low  plants, 
white,  yellow,  and  blue. 

Nirembergia  gracilis,  intermedia,  the  first  light  lilac,  the 
second  purple,  1  foot  or  rather  9  inches  in  height. 

Kycterinia  selaginoides  and  varieties,  pretty  low  plants,  looking 
like  Lobelias  at  a  distance,  pinkish,  bluish,  white. 
Oxalis  rosea,  a  few  inches  high. 
Perilla  nankinensis,  to  have  it  strong. 
Portulaca  Thellusoni,  and  many  Varieties. 
Primida  sinensis  varieties,  for  greenhouse. 
Bhodanthe  Manglesii,  maculata  (Everlastmg  flowers),  rose, 
crimson,  and  yellow,  1  foot. 

Ricinus  of  kinds,  for  fine  foliage. 

Soianum  capsicastrum,  for  greenhouse,  chiefly  for  the  fruit. 
Verbena  venosa,  Aubletia,  and  all  varieties  generally.     The 
sooner  they  are  sown  the  better  they  wUl  bloom. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  these,  and  especially  as  regards  all  the 
small-seeded  ones,  as  Lobelia,  Calceolaria,  and  Portulaca,  we 
would  fill  the  pots  half  full  with  drainage,  then  rough  soil,  then 
fine  soil,  gently  pressed,  water  well  a  day  before,  sow  the  seeds 
on  the  slightly -dried  surface,  put  a  square  of  glass  over  the  pot, 
and  shade  until  the  seedlings  begin  to  appear.  For  all  such  small 
seedc  Uie  slightest  covering  of  fine  sandy  soil  should  be  given. 
In  pricking-off,  we  often  do  so  iu  Uttle  patches  instead  of  single 
plants,  which  is  easier  done.  None  of  these  small  seedlings 
should  be  watered  overhead,  but  when  dry,  if  not  soiled  as 
above  described,  the  water  should  be  poured  in  on  one  side,  such 
as  on  an  oyster-shell,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  moistened  without 
wetting  the  tops,  or  beating  them  down  from  the  rose  of  the 
watering-pot,  as  that  will  make  them  damp-off  to  a  certainty. 
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Larger  seeds  will  require  more  common  treatment ;  but  from  want 
of  attention  to  minutiee,  we  have  known  seeds  saved  from  the 
same  plant  distributed  to  several  people,  and  some  would  raise 
plants  from  almost  every  seed,  and  others  would  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  plant. 

Annuals  to  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  hardened-off,  and 
finally  transplanted. 

Antirrhinum  majus  and  varieties  will  bloom  in  autumn, 

Argemones,  of  species,  must  be  planted  young. 

Blumenbachia  insignia,  blue. 

Chrysanthemum,  annual  varieties,  as  tricolor,  aureum,  Bur- 
ridgii. 

Dianthus,  as  chinensis,  and  varieties  of  Indian  Pint,  &c, 

Gaillardia,  such  as  picta,  nana,  &c. 

Helianthus,  double  Snnllowcr. 

Holcus  saccharatua,  for  foliage. 

Impatiens,  garden  Balsams,  which  thus  treated  make  fine 
bushes. 

Lophospermum,  of  sorts.    CUmbers;  better,  however,  in  pots. 

Myosotis  palustris  and  azorica,  common  and  Azores  Forget- 
me-not. 

Nolana  eub-ccerulea  and  other  varieties. 

Mathiok,  the  best  German  and  large-flowering  Ten-week,  and 
other  Stocks. 

Pentstemons,  different  species  and  varieties,  as  gentianoides, 
Murrayanus,  which  thus  will  bloom  as  annuals. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  many  varieties,  all  beautiful. 

Salpiglossis,  many  varieties.  Make  telling  beds.  About  2  feet 
in  height. 

Salvia  coccinea  and  Rcemeriana  are  the  chief  kinds  that  will 
bloom  freely  the  same  season  from  seed. 

Zmnia  elegans,  varieties,  would  make  beds  or  rows  of  them- 
selves ;  and  the  scarlets,  crimsons,  and  purples,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Poeony  and  CLrysau- 
themum-flowered  French  Asters,  and  the  Quilled  German  Asters, 
African  and  French  Marigolds,  and  German  Wallflowers,  which 
come  mostly  double  and  semidouble,  to  flower  in  mild  winters 
and  the  succeeding  spring.  Most  of  the  above  should  be  sown  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  a  batch  of  them  are  a  good  resource 
to  fall  back  on  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  space  that  I  must  be  satisfied  in 
thus  referring  to  some  of  the  best  annuals  for  ornamenting  the 
flower  garden,  leaving  tliose  for  the  greenhouse  for  some  other 
opportunity.  The  article,  written  by  snatches,  has  many  short- 
comings ;  but  I  shall  be  glad,  if  by  its  perusal  some  of  our 
enthusiastic  gardeners  in  small  places  receive  any  hints  as  to 
how  certain  annuals  may  be  best  used  for  definite  purposes.  In 
general,  when  sown  on  the  ground  the  plants  are  left  far  too 
thick.  R.  Fish. 


I 
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EARLY  AECHEEFIELD  MUSCAT. 

I  TOEWAED  for  your  inspection  (April  24th)  a  sample  of 
this  Grape,  which  I  think  you  will  find  to  be  quite  ripe  and 
fit  for  table.  It  is  cut  from  a  A^ine  which,  as  JJr.  Hogg  saw, 
has  been  forced  under  the  following  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  12th  of  November  I  put  a  bed  of  warm  leaves  on  the 
border  of  a  Black  Hamburgh-house,  preparatory  to  its  being 
started  for  the  supply  of  Grapes  about  this  time.  The  plant  of 
Early  Muscat  from  which  the  sample  sent  is  cut,  is  growing  in 
the  house  next  to  this  early  Hamburgh-house.  Being  anxious 
to  put  its  early  qualities  to  the  test  by  trying  it  against  the 
Hamburgh,  I  removed  a  pane  of  glass  from  the  division  which 
separates  the  two  houses,  and  introduced  the  rod  of  the  Muscat 
through  the  opening.  This  was  done  cotemporaneous  with 
putting  the  hot  leaves  on  the  Hamburgh-border  both  out  and 
inside  the  house.  The  Muscat-house,  in  the  border  of  which  the 
roots  of  the  Muscat  had  to  act  its  part  against  the  Hamburghs, 
was  kept  open  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  I  did  not  want  to 
start  it  till  nearly  two  months  after  the  Hamburgh-house.  To 
prevent  the  cold  current  of  air  from  acting  more  immediately  on 
the  stock  of  the  Early  Muscat,  I  wrapped  a  hayband  round  it ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  house  and  border  in  which  its  roots 
are,  remained  as  cool  as  it  could  be  kept  till  the  Slst  of 
December,  when  the  house  was  shut  up  and  warm  leaves 
applied,  the  same  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburgh- 
house  on  the  12th  of  the  previous  month  ;  so  that  in  the  matter 
of  heat  at  the  root  the  Hamburghs  had  about  seven  weeks  of 
an  advantage  over  the  Huscat. 


On  the  24ith  November  the  Hamburghs  had  fire  heat  a))plied, 
while  the  house  in  which  the  roots  of  the  Early  Muscat  were  had 
no  fire  heat  till  the  20th  January.  Under  tlicse  circumstances  the 
race  has  been  run.  On  March  the  23rd  the  iirst  faint  sign  of 
colouring  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Haniburglis,  and  on  the 
30th  of  March  I  have  the  following  entry  in  my  diary: — 
"  Noticed  Early  Muscat  changing  soft  and  yellow."  The 
Hamburghs  are  now  fit  for  table,  and  the  first  will  be  cut  on 
the  28th  April,  while  the  Muscats  are  as  the  sample  sent,  and 
which  I  send  for  your  opinion  as  to  ripeness.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  variety  of  Muscat  will  force  as 
well  and  as  early  as  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

I  may  state  that  it  is  my  intention  to  send  a  sample  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  which  is  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  May.  Probably 
I  may  send  two  bunches;  and  if  your  acute  correspondent  and 
able  pomologist  Mr.  Rivers,  or  any  other  whose  opinion  is  of 
value,  could  be  present  it  would  be  gratifying,  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  forcing,  Muscat  Grapes  of  any 
variety  were  seen  so  ripe  at  so  early  a  season. — D.  Thomson, 
Archerfleld  Gardens. 

[The  specimens  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  refers  were  received 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  were  perfectly  ripe  examples  of  a  pure 
form  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.] 


THE  AURICULA  IN  1863. 

Hating  received  several  communications  publicly  and  pri- 
vately relative  to  my  favourite  flower,  I  must  take  this  medium 
cf  answering  my  correspondents,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am 
enabled  to  have  a  chat  on  our  prospects  with  regard  to  it. 

To  our  two  great  Societies  we  Auricula-growers  are  much 
indebted  for  the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  their  growth, 
the  results  of  which  are  abundantly  evident  in  the  increased 
number  of  exhibitors  and  the  better  quality  of  the  plants  pro- 
duced at  the  spring  shows.  This  apphes  especially  to  amateurs  ; 
Mr.  Turner  still  holding  the  place  of  solitary  grandeur  and 
dignity  as  the  only  exhibitor  amongst  nurserymen.  Wlien  we 
find  that  in  one  year  only  the  number  of  amateurs  exhibiting 
has  been  more  than  doubled  ;  that  plants  which  two  years  ago 
might  have  received  a  first  prize  are  now  to  be  found  nowhere; 
and  that  other  flower-lovers  are  evidently  preparing  for  the 
battle,  we  may  assuredly  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress 
that  is  being  made.  Nor  is  tliis  all.  Some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced plant-growers  i  have  seen  lingering  over  the  collections 
exhibited,  and  expressing  their  unqualifieil  approbation ;  while 
ladies,  to  whom  the  flower  has  been  a  stranger,  have  so  stopped 
to  gaze  at  the  exquisite  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  flowers,  that 
it  has  oftentimes  obstrncted  the  thoroughfare — no  difficult  matter 
in  these  days  of  distended  garments — not  that  I  think  at  first  it 
is  a  popular  flower  with  the  gentler  sex  ;  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
enough  of  that  gracefulness  of  appearance  which  they  ever  look 
for  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  Flora's  domain,  but  it  is  one  that  is 
sure  to  win  upon  them  ;  their  neatness  and  refinement  appeahug 
to  their  love  of  all  that  is  elegant,  and  they  become  after  a  while , 
its  most  enthusiastic  devotees. 

The  demand  for  the  Auricula  has  so  greatly  increased  that 
neither  at  Slough, Falkirk,  nor  in  Lancashire,  has  it  been  possible 
to  obtain  plants  of  any  size  ;  for  the  Am-icula  is  not  a  plant  that 
can  be  propagated  as  one  hkes,  you  must  bide  its  own  time.  All 
these  circumstances  combined  tend  to  make  me  beUeve  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  old  days  of  poor  John  Dixon  revived; 
and  that  in  and  around  our  metropolis  Auricula-growers  will 
soon  be  as  numerous  as  they  used  to  be  in  "  days  when  I  was 
young,"  and  "  The  Horns,"  Ktnningtoti,  used  to  be  the  scene 
of  many  a  pleasant  meeting. 

The  opinion  that  I  ventured  to  express,  and  for  which  some 
northern  growers  were  almost  prepared  to  give  me  Lynch  law — 
that  a  National  Auricula  Show  would  never  be  again  held,  is, 
I  think,  likely  to  he  more  near  the  fact  than  our  northern  friends 
believed.  They  this  week  hold  one  called  such ;  and  although 
their  rules  have  been  somewhat  modified, "and  three-legged  Mam 
Auriculas  are  not  to  be  exhibited,  yet  few  if  any  of  the  really 
southern  growers  will  venture  so  far  north,  or,  indeed,  as  a 
general  rule,  would  they  be  able  to  exhibit  at  a  time  so  far 
advanced  as  the  last  day  of  April :  and  hence  X  imagine  the 
Show  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  northern  one ;  but 
I  hope  and  believe  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  a 
southern  or  metropolitan  exhibition.  There  is  already  a  South 
London  Auricula  Society,  where  the  flowers  are  exhibited  ?rithout    ^, 
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«oj  A«rge  and  without  any  money  prizB,  solely  for  the  pnrpoae 
<i{  titftking  the  flower  more  popular.  This  may  Tery  well  be 
enlarged  tiy-and-by ;  and  I  am  quite  aauguioe  aa  to  the  practi- 
cabitity  befote  long  of  attempting  something  of  the  aort. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Alford  Auriculas  ?  "  In  answer  to 
numerous  iuquiriea  on  this  point  I  may  aay  that  the  whole  col- 
lection ha«  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the 
Si«ug?i  Jfiirsery.  My  late  and  ever-to-be-lamented  friend  poa- 
etsseil  the  most  varied  if  not  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
a-a}  amateur  in  England ;  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  suppose  that 
iiL  the  whole  kingdom  there  was  one  which  combined  so  many 
vurietiea.  These,  added  to  Mr.  Turner's  already  noble  "  stud," 
will  mute  his  the  finest  collection  in  the  world.  As  I  know  the 
CLWamatjinees  of  the  purcliase  I  may  just  say  that  it  was  made 
wMiout  the  smallest  hesitation  ;  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tiirntp  being  such  aa  his  liberal  mind  suggested  as  a  fair  value, 
aad  nuchas  the  representatives  of  my  dear  friend  felt  few  but  Mr. 
Turner  would  have  made.  And  now  those  pets  over  which  he 
had  sp«nt  many  a  pleasant  hour  have  changed  their  home,  and 
he  who  was  looking  on  to  see  their  opening  beauties  has  left  us 
for  ever!  Few  Auricula-growers  who  knew  him  but  will,  in 
toojting  over  their  stock,  think  of  him.  Well  indeed  will  it  be 
for  US  if,  like  him,  we  have  thoughts  such  as  he  had  of  higher 
and  better  things. 

"  Can  any  better  frame  than  that  described  in  the  Collage 
Gardener  s  Dlclionary  as  Dr.  Horner's  be  recommended  for 
them?"  Yes,  most  decidedly.  The  very  best  frame  that  Auri- 
•cislxfl  can  be  grown  in  is  one  planned  by  my  friend  the  Kev.  J. 
Bnimh&li,  Mr.  Jeans's  brother-m-law,  fully  described  and  figured 
ineidierthe  Florist  or  Oossip  for  the  Garden;  while  Mr.  Jeans's 
own  notion  of  an  Auricula-frame  is  given  in  the  Florist  for  1861, 
f>&ge  273.  My  own  opinion  and  experience,  however,  are  in 
favour  of  growing  them  in  common  garden  frames,  taking  care 
that  the  glass  is  large,  so  as  to  prevent  drip,  and  then  to  have 
an  Aurieula-house  for  blooming  tliem  in,  such  as  I  myself  de- 
scribed in  the  Florist  for  1800.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  one 
made  for  myself;  it  is  now  full,  and  a  prettier  sight  in  the  way  of 


flowers  I  would  not  desire  to  see.  Being  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  eight,  the  plants  can  be  seen  wilhout  the  trouble  of  stooping 
over  them.  The  front  sashes  can  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  give  air 
without  allowing  the  cold  wind  to  blow  upon  the  plants  ;  and  if 
care  be  pveu  to  ventilation  and  shading,  they  may  remain  in 
this  blooming-house  during  the  summer.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
objected  that  this  is  only  suitable  for  a  large  collection  ;  but  if 
the  house  be  made  small  at  first,  it  can  always  be  added  to. 

"Will  it  hurt  Auriculas  to  let  them  have  gentle  summer 
ahowers  ?"  My  own  practice  is  never  to  allow  them  to  get  rain, 
tiot  that  I  think  that  gentle  rain  would  hurt  them,  but  I  con- 
aider  it  to  be  safer  to  lay  down  this  rule,  called  out  so  much  as 
I  riecessarily  am  by  professional  duty,  that  my  frames  should 
always  be  down  on  the  least  approach  of  rain.  People  are  such 
bad  judges  of  what  a  shower  is  that  I  cannot  trust  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  and  by  this  means  I  preaerve  my  atock  from 
being  saturated  with  heavy  rains.  Were  I  at  home,  and  could 
run  out  and  cover  them  when  they  had  had  enough,  it  would 
&e  »  different  thing.  But  c»reful  watering  with  ram  water  when 
Lt  u  to  b«  lisd,  -or,  at  any  rate,  with  water  that  has  been  tem- 


pered by  exposure  to  the  air,  I  consider  nearly  as  good  for  them 
as  s  gentle  summer  shower ;  but  by  all  means  let  them  have  all 
the  air  possible. 

"  Where  can  good  plants  of  the  leading  kinds  be  obtained?  " 
Happily  the  demand  for  them  has  so  increased,  that  this  becomes 
a  diBSoult  question  t»  answer.  Mr.  Turner  baa  made  a  large 
addition  of  nearly  five  hundred  plants  to  his  stock,  and  as  many 
of  them  are,  doubtless,  such  as  he  has  already,  plants  may  be 
obtained  from  him.  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  has  also  a  very 
tine  collection,  and  there  are  other  growers  about  there.  Messrs. 
Holland  &  Bayley,  of  Chadderton,  near  Manchester,  can,  I 
beheve,  execute  orders  for  some  kinds,  although,  unfortunately, 
I  could  not  obtain  what  I  wanted  from  them ;  but  I  would 
advise  all  who  wish  to  purchase  to  be  sharp  about  it ;  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  plants  by-and-by.  Where  persona 
are  intending  to  commence  their  growth,  our  advice  is  to  procure 
some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  at  first,  and  then  when  one  finds  that 
he  can  manage  them,  to  go  on  by  degrees  to  the  more  expensive 
sorts. 

I  have  thus  run  through  most  of  the  points  on  which  my 
opinion  has  been  asked,  and  cannot  forbear  saying  that  I  hope 
no  one  will  be  deterred  (rom  growing  them  through  any  supposed 
difficulty  of  culture.  They  requu-e  care,  but  not  so  much  as 
Carnations  and  Picotecs,  and  some  other  flowers.  The  difl5- 
culties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  owing,  I  think,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  nasty  messes  that  used  to  be  considered  necessary 
to  grow  them  in.  Attention  to  cleanliness  and  good  wholesome 
food  will  do  as  much  for  them  as  these  wiU  for  ourselves,  while 
over-excitement  will  act  injuriously  on  them  as  well  as  on  us. 
Nor,  again,  are  they  so  expensive  aa  some  would  suppose.  You 
may,  of  course,  give  high  prices,  but  then  if  you  wish  to  part; 
with  them,  you  can  obtain  the  same.  There  are  kinds  such  as 
Maria,  Lyourgus,  George  Lightbody,  &c.,  which  will  command 
their  price  for  years  to  come,  while  the  commonest  sorts  growers 
for  sale  will  always  be  glad  to  purchase.  I  might,  had  I  been 
so  disposed,  have  over  and  over  again  sold  mine,  and  that  at 
good  prices.  This  can  be  said  of  few  florists'  flowers.  Tulips  are 
quoted  at  high  prices,  but  to  sell  them  is  another  matter. 
Altogether,  taking  them  in  their  various  aspects,  consider- 
ing thi'tr  extreme  beauty,  the  comparative  scarceness  of  good 
collections,  and  their  success  commeroially  (if  one  may 
allow  such  a  mean  notion  to  enter  into  the  growth  of 
flowers),  I  atill  hold  by  my  first  love,  and  after  five  and 
twenty  years  of  constant  attection,  maintain  that  no  florists* 
flower  IS  more  worthy  of  general  cultivation  than  IHK 
AUEIOULA.— D.,  Deal. 


INVITATION  TO  MR.  EOBSON. 

'!  I  HAVE  amused  myself  for  some  weeks  past  in  writing 

'•       articles  in  reply  to  your  contributors.     It  is  now  time  to 

;       finish  the  argument  and  unmask  myseifi  although  to  a  large 

'i      portion  of  your  readers  I  feel  it  is  no  unmasking.     Mr. 

Bobson  persists  in  referring  to  old  recollections.  All  he 
'  says  is,  doubtless,  true  enough,  and  his  friend  when  he 
;       "  shook  his  head,"  was  also  truthful.     The  fact  is,  he  had 

not  discovered  the  modern  sunple  method  of  growing  Peach 

and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots.     But  why  do  I  say  modern  ? 

liOudon  tells  us  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  that  Peach 
trees  in  pots  were  grown  for  twenty  years  with  success  by 
merely  giving  them  surface-dressings.  The  thing  is  not  new, 
but  the  method  is  simplified  and  systematised,  if  such  a  grand 
word  may  be  applied  to  a  very  facile  mode  of  culture. 

To  end  this  discussion,  which  has  given  me  great  amusement— 
for  I  am  always  amused  with  platitudes  advanced  with  sober 
seriousness  ;  I  fear  it  is  the  remains  of  a  love  of  mischief  which 
when  8  boy  I  was  famous  for— 1  hereby  invite  Mr.  Robaon  to 
come  and  aee  me,  and  my  trees,  and  my  houses,  and  my  various 
"dodges"  which  I  carry  on  from  year  to  year,  and  which  I 
hope  to  do  till  the  "  must-be "  comes.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  him  with  a  cheerful  welcome,  and  show  him  Peaches  and 
other  trees  in  pots  standing  on  a  hard  clay  floor— fed  merely, 
and  amply  fed,  by  surface-dressings  ;  others  planted  out ;  others 
on  a  loose  surface  to  root  in  ;  in  short,  I  wUl  show  him  all  that 
I  have.  The  trees  are  now  full  of  joung  fruit  not  yet  thinned, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Apricots,  of  which  many  thousands 
have  been  consigned  to  tarts.  He  should  come  now— it  is  but 
a  day's  journey— and  again  in  August,  and  then  we  pan  t^ste 
and  argue  obout  flavour  just  as  two  old  gentlemen  should  do. 
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With  regard  to  the  flavour  of  Gooseberries,  I  have  Mr.  Bob- 
son  "on  the  hip."  No  Lancashire  Gooseberry  or  Gooseberry 
in  Lancashire,  and  I  have  tasted  many,  ever  equalled  a  lied 
Champagne  or  Warrington  Ked  grown  in  the  south  of  England, 
leiving  tho  White  Fig  Gooseberry  and  Bomo  others  out  ol  the 
question. 

If  Sir.  Bobson  will  not  come  to  see  me  I  shall  say  he  is  a 
firm-minded  old  gentleman,  who,  "if  convinced  against  his  will, 
will  be,"  &c.  (ii/(/t>  "  Hudibras  ") ;  but  I  trust  he  will  favour  me 
with  a  visit,  all  I  ask  is  a  day  or  two's  notice.  The  Uarlow 
station  is  the  most  couveuiunt  for  my  house. — Tuos.  KiVEU3. 


ADIANTUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  possessed  as  we  are  of  beautiful 
Ferns  of  the  Pteris  tricolor,  argyra?a,  and  albo-lineata  stamp,  I 
think  there  are  few  who  will  feel  disposed  to  diH'er  from  me  as 
to  the  beauty  of  the  fronds  of  really  lovely  hue  of  the  old  Jamaica 
Fern  introduced  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago — the  Adiuutum 
macrophyllum. 

Generally,  and  save  when  in  a  small  pot,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  this  Fern  difficult  of  culture,  a  rather 
miHy  subject,  acknowledging  very  reluctantly  the  rule  of  those 
of  the  blue  apron  ;  and  yet  it  will  under  some,  and  those  the 
most  simple  ways  of  treatment,  adapt  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
cultivator. 

I  commence  by  supposing  that  the  operator  has  a  thriving  young 
plant  tolerably  well  established  in  a  48,  or,  better  still,  32-3ized 
pot,  say  in  February  ;  the  fronds  of  last  season's  growth  are 
decaying.  I  would  take  this  plant,  and  giving  it  a  shift  into  a 
21-sized  pot,  place  it  upon  an  elevated  pot,  slate,  or  stage,  near 
the  cooler  end  of  the  stove,  moderately  supplying  it  with  water. 
It  may  remain  in  this  position  about  a  mouth ;  when,  if  from 
the  necessities  of  the  stove  plants  generally,  in  the  same  com- 
partment, the  heat  is  not  then  advanced  about  10°,  the  Adiantum 
should  be  removed  so  as  to  obtain  that  temperature.  Probably 
about  this  time  young  fronds  will  have  pushed.  If  there  should 
be  from  eight  to  twelve  with  the  pinnai  expanded  in  part,  then 
cut  away  the  whole  of  the  old  fronds  of  last  season.  Divested 
ot  Its  old  fronds  it  will  make  a  stronger  start,  and  must  now 
receive  a  shght  increase  of  temperature.  I  would  let  it  remain 
in  this  situation  about  another  month,  gradually  watering  it 
more  frequently. 

The  above  treatment  would  bring  it  on  into  April,  when  the 
days  are  long  enough  for  a  further  advance  of  heat.  I  would 
now,  in  a  shady  situation,  give  it  60°  by  night,  from  75°  to  80° 
by  day ;  and  an  essential  point  is  that  the  pots  be  so  plunged 
in  moss  around  the  pipes,  or  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  as  to  insure 
the  roots  being  in  a  temperature  of  70°.  From  thenceforward, 
untU  the  plant  has  done  growing,  deluge  it  well  with  water,  and 
gently.  The  influences  of  these  combined  inducements  will 
show  themselves  in  the  form  of  numerous  fronds  arising  from 
the  plant. 

Thus  continue  each  season  ;  and  in  the  following  February  I 
would  give  the  plant  a  liberal  shift  into,  say,  a  12-sized  pot, 
giving  it  a  six-inch  the  following  year,  when  it  should  be  a  fine 
specimen  compared  with  what  we  meet  with  generally- — say  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  having  fronds  all  fresh  in  their  beauty,  and 
attaining  some  14  inches  long,  such  a  pot  averaging  some  seventy 
of  such  fronds. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  water  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  fronds ;  otherwise  they  very  quickly  fade,  and  at 
times  even  rot  or  fog-off. 

The  soil  it  appears  to  like  best  I  compound  of  some  good 
rubbly  charcoal,  not  pounded  too  small ;  rough  little  squares 
ot  a  fibry  sandy  peat,  having  the  weightier  part  sifted  out ;  some 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  sand,  and 
added  to  these  a  fair  proportion  of  small  potslierds. 

In  potting  I  half  fill  the  pot  with  charcoal  and  potsherds,  and 
intermixed  with  these  a  few  of  the  finer  lumps  of  fibry  peat.  The 
latter  should  be  placed  in  carefully,  packing  each  as  closely  as 
possible  without  breaking  them.  Then,  before  the  old  ball  is 
placed  upon  these,  take  otf  all  old  substances  where  practicable 
without  injuring  the  roots  ;  and  fill  up  with  the  mixture 
generally,  taking  care  to  finish  off  at  the  surface  with  some  of 
the  finer  material. — W.  EiitLBT,  DigsaelL 


Easlt  Bixx>miko  op  thb  Hawthobx.— Aj  s  proof  of  the 
forwardntsi  of  the  nmod,  I  beg  to  ttate  tb»t  yeiterday,  April 


25th,  I  gathered  a  piece  of  Hawthorn  with  the  blossoms  fully 
expanded  from  a  hedge  near  this  village.  I  have  once  gathered 
it  on  the  27th  of  April,  but  I  never  before  saw  it  so  forward  as 
it  is  this  year. — KoiiUhT  S.  Siedman,  Shamhrouk,  near  Bedford. 


HAEDY  ANNUALS. 
In  The  Journal  op  llouTicrLTUiiE  of  Slst  March  I  have 
read  a  list  of  garden  annuals,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  suggestion 
for  other  ideas  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  subject.  Tho  following  I 
know  to  be  good  showy  things  in  that  way,  and  such  as  may  bo 
grown  by  any  one. — B.  II. 


AthuniisiA  annua,  1  ft.,  yellow. 

Bartuniii  aurea,  1  It.,  }eIlow. 

Bruchycome  ibcridilohii,  1  ft,,  grey- 
ish blue. 

CUrkia  pulcliella  Hore  pleno.  1  ft., 
rosy  puiple. 

CbrjKaiitUeiuum  nurridgeunum,  2  ft. 
white  and  ci'inmun, 

Calliops^is  bicolor,  2  ft.,  yellow  and 
brown. 

C.  Druiumondi,  1  ft.,  yellow  and 
brown. 

C.  corouata,  1.1  ft. 
Centranthusinactosiphon  nanus,  1ft., 

pink. 
Collint*ia  bicolor,  1  ft.,  lilac  and  white. 
Convolvulus  tricolor  splendeiis,  1  It., 

purple. 
Dianthu.>)  chinen.sis,  9  in.,  mixed  reds. 

D.  chinenais  Heddewigi,  9  in.,  mi.xed 
redH. 

Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  I  ft., 
orange. 

E.  Arkanaanuin,  1  ft.,  yellow. 
Feverfew,  double,  1.^  ft.,  white. 
Godetia  rubicunda,  I  ft.,  purple. 
G.  Schauiini,  2  ft.,  while. 
Hetichrysuiu  couipodituui  maximum, 

2  tt.,  mixed. 
Iberia  umbcllata  sanguinea,   9    In., 

crimaun. 
I.  coronaria,  9  in.,  white. 
lpomu?a  Burridgi,  rosy  crimson. 
1.  atr«-violacea,  purple.    (Climbers). 


Lasthenia  califomica,  I  ft.,  yellow. 

Lavaterit,  red  and  white,  2  It 

Lepiosiphon,^,  various,  1  It. 

i,inum  Kraudidorum  coccmeum,  I  ft., 
crimson. 

Lupiuus,  various,  2  ft. 

iMalope  itraiuliriora,  2  It.,  crimson. 

Nasturtium,  dwarls — Cattell's  crim- 
son ;  Tom  Thumb  scarlet,  ditto 
yellow,  ditto  Beauty;  Nasturtium 
Dwarf  Spoiled. 

Nemophila  insignis,  6  in.,  blue. 

Oxyura  chryaauthemoides,  9  in., 
yellow. 

Petunia,  mixed. 

Phlox  Drumiuondi,  mixed. 

Poppy,  Dwarf  French,  2  tc,  mixedi 

Saponaria  calabrica,  1  ft.,  pink. 

Schoria  ealifornica,  G  in.,  yellow. 

Schizauthiis,  mixed,  lA  tt. 

Silene  pendula,  9  in.,  pink. 

Sphenogyne  speciosa,  t>  in.,  yellow. 

Tropieolum  Caioliue  Schmidt,  scarlet 

T.  Brilliant,  scarlet. 

T.  SchulLzi,  ecanet. 

T.  Barkeri,  mixed. 

T.  Scbeurmaimianum,  buff  andbrown 

T.  Sjheurumuuianum  carueum,  blUf 
aud  red. 

T.  Lauderi. 

T.  canartcnae. 

Vibcaria,  mixed,  9  in. 

Zinnia  eicgans,  \h  ft.  mixed. 


EOSES  IN  THE   SUBUEBS. 

In    continuation  of  my  former  papers   for  suburban  Eose- 
growers,  I  shall  proceed  lo  give  the  results  of  the  past  winter 
with  me  as  exhibited  in  the  behaviour  of  several  favourite  kinds. 
Of  course  they  may  not  correspond  with  the  observations  of 
others  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  comparison  of  various  experiences 
that  reliable  data  can  be  established.     From  October  last  to  the 
present  time  we  liave  enjoyed  a  singular  immunity  from  severe 
or  continued  frosts  ;  yet  we  have  not  been  without  two  or  three 
sharp  spells,  which  have  left  their  effects  upon  my  hmited  rosery. 
This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  small  plants  on  their 
own  roots  turned  out  of  pots  during  the  last  summer,  several 
of  which  have   succumbed  to  the  influence  of  cold  or  damp. 
Damp  in  the  early  spring  months  is  extremely   fatal  to  young 
plants,  which  dwindle  and  go  off  between  "wind  and  water," 
as  the  gardeners  term  it ;  and  the  method  by  which  I  hoped  to 
counteract  the  enemy    (by  placing  a  mulch  of  charcoal  round 
the  collar),  has  not  in  all  cases  proved  successful.     H.P.'s  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Due  de  Cazes,   Princesse  MathUde,  and  Eugene 
Appert  on  their  own  roots  are  among  tbe  sufferers  ;  the  first- 
named,  especially,  seems  really  dehcate  in  that  form  j  the  others, 
though   usually  considered  hardy,  have  followed   in  its  wake. 
Perhaps  when  the  last  frosts  occurred  they  were  too  forward 
and  full  of  sap.      Upon  the  Manetti  the  case  has  been  quite 
different  with  the  same  varieties,  except  Diesbach.      They  are 
flourishing  and  even  in  bud  :    hence  I  conclude  that  for  ama- 
teurs, whose  space  only  allows  them  to  cultivate  hmited  collec- 
tions,  the  Manetti  is  the   most  advantageous  stock.      B.'s  G. 
Peabody,  Aurore  du  Guide,  Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne,  George 
Cuvier,  and  Madame  Helfenbeim  (similar  kind  of  plants  to  the 
H.P.'s),  are  also  among  the  departed;  as  well  as  Teas,  Mclania 
Oger,  Goubault,  Tiscomtesse  de  Cazes  ;  Noisette,  America ;  and 
C,  Mrs.  Bosanquet.      These  young  plants  appear  to  require  more 
bottom  heat  than  is  natural  to  the  ground  in  spring  to  start 
them  at  that  period.     I  get  on  very  uusatisfactorily  with  those 
beautiful   Boses   General   Washington  and   Madame   Furtado. 
They  neither  grow  nor  open  well,  and  I  fear  will  not  do  for  ua 
townsmen. 
What  will  be  the  consequenca  of  ■  oontinuanca  of  tha  preMnt 
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weather  upon  the  Rose  shows  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In 
my  little  plot  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  Tarieties  of  estah- 
lished  plants  in  full  bud,  to  be  cut  off,  I  fear,  by  late  frosts,  or 
to  be  worthless  from  premature  development.  Their  enemies 
also  keep  pace  with  them.  The  pernicious  black  grub  is  in  its 
old  haunts,  destroying  the  embryo  flower,  and  the  aphis  is 
becoming  rampant.  I  can,  howcTCr,  effectually  keep  it  down. 
I  shall  name  the  kinds  so  forward  here,  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered early  varieties,  and  worthy  of  notice  on  that  account 
under  favourable  circumstances.  H.P.'s,  Anna  Alexieff,  Jules 
Margottin,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Domage,  Madame  de  Cam- 
baceres,  Ti-iomphe  de  Paris,  Triomplie  des  Beaux  Arts,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Pius  IX.,  Reine  des  Violettes,  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
Senateur  Vaisse;  and  of  1862,  Monte  Christo  and  Madame 
C.  Joigneaux;  Bourbon,  Catherine  Guillot;  and  of  Teas,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Madame  Willermoz.  The  latter,  on  its  own  roots, 
seems  very  hardy  and  robust,  having  withstood  the  same  adverse 
conditions  under  which  so  many  others  have  failed.  Of  1862, 
Madame  C.Wood,  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres,  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Oavour,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marcchal  Vaillant,  P.  Lacharme,  and 
Louise  Darzins  are  all  very  vigorous  and  forward  ;  and  I  think, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  1862  will  have  given  us  on  unusual 
number  of  superior  Roses.  Perhaps  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
of  banging  a  breadth  of  tanned  netting,  about  6  feet  high,  rouud 
the  garden  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  early  de- 
velopment. Boses  like  plenty  of  air,  but  cold  draughts  do  not 
agree  with  them  better  than  with  tlie  human  species. 

Knowing  how  eagerly  scraps  of  information  respecting  novelties 
are  sought  after  by  enthusiastic  cultivators,  the  following  re- 
marks upon  what  I  have  seen  of  them  at  Messrs.  Frasers',  Wm. 
Paul's,  and  Paul  &  Son's,  may  not  be  without  interest.  Your 
able  contributor,  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  gave  us  an  interesting  descrip- 
tive list  of  tile  forthcoming  competitors  for  popular  approval  in 
a  number  of  your  Journal  towards  the  close  of  last  year.  Of 
course  the  produce  of  the  forcitig-houae  is  no  criterion  of  ulti- 
mate results  ;  stiU,  if  a  variety  does  well  there,  it  may  be  assumed 
likely  to  prove  a  success.  The  most  promising  of  those  I  have 
seen  are  B.,  Louise  Margottin,  a  beautiful  kind  of  a  delicate  and 
desirable  colour,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Louise  Odier,  as  most 
of  new  Bourbons  worth  anjthing  are;  H.P.'s,  Jean  Goujon, 
Baton  de  Rothschild,  Le  Rhone,  Madame  Wm.  Paul  (a  purjjlish- 
crimson  flower,  very  double,  and  appears  to  be  an  acquisition  in 
its  line),  Madame  C.  Koq,  not  particularly  novel,  and  Due 
d'Anjou. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Rose-amateurs  do  not  more  fre- 
quently avaU  themselves  of  the  floral  treats  within  their  reach. 
The  first-rate  nurseries  are  always  cheerfully  opened  to  respect- 
able visitors,  who  will  usually  find  plenty  of  choice  varieties,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  objects  of  interest,  in  bloom  in  the  forcing- 
houses  at  this  time  of  jear ;  and  those  who  wish  to  extend  or 
complete  their  collections  will  now  have  the  choice  of  the  frames 
for  plants  in  pots  to  turn  out  during  the  month.  A  word  of  advice 
respecting  the  best  method  of  doing  this.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  light 
enough.  The  young  roots  require  some  free  and  open,  though 
rich  stuff,  to  deal  with  the  first  season,  and  it  is  a  great  assist- 
ance towards  establishing  them,  to  protect  and  shade  the  plants 
by  means  of  a  large  flower-pot,  or  something  of  the  kind  turned 
over  them  for  a  few  days,  leaving  it  off  gradually,  first  by  day, 
and  then  altogether. — W.  D.  Peior,  Somerfon. 


planting  and  fencing  ;  while  the  crop  remaining  is  valued  to  pay 
a  much  higher  rent  for  the  land,  from  the  period  of  planting  to 
final  clearing  away,  than  could  have  been  got  for  it  from  any 
other  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been  applied.— (Z)M6/in 
Agricultural  Hevieif.) 


THE  PANSY. 

I  CANKOT  remember  so  far  back  as  can  your  correspondent, 
"DahIi,  Manchester,"  but  I  knew  Mr.  Thomson  well,  having  been 
a  neighbour  of  his  some  years  ago.  I  regret  to  tell  "  Dahl,"  that 
Mr.  Thomson  has  been  dead  about  six  years.  I  have  never  seen 
since  I  left  Iver  any  collection  of  Pansies  that  equalled  Mr. 
Thomson's.  If  I  send  for  seed  saved  from  first-rate  flowers  1 
never  raise  a  seedling  worth  saving. — Geo.  Holmes,  WoodcAester. 


Encoiteaqement  to  Planters. — The  late  Sir  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynn  planted  between  1814  and  1819,  on  the  mountain- 
ous lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Llangollen,  situated  from  1200  to 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  80,000  Oaks,  63,000  Spanish 
Chestnuts,  102,000  Spruce  Firs,  110,000  Scotch  Firs,  90,000 
Larch^  30,000  Wych  Film,  35,000  Mountain  Elm,  80,000  Ash, 
and  40,000  Sycamores.  '  The  profits  arising  from  the  thinning  of 
these  trees  have  already  far  more  than  paid  for  the  expense  of 


FLUES  TEKsus  HOT-WATEE  PIPES. 

I  WILL  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  "E.'s"  article, 
page  211,  which  Mr.  J.  Robson  advocates.  Unluckily  "E." 
has  omitted  giving  the  length  of  the  flue,  the  height  of  chimnies, 
size  of  fireplace,  &o.,  and  the  last  two  would  make  a  great  hole  in 
50*. ;  for  want  of  which  information,  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  try  to  show  the  actual  cost  per  yard,  leaving  the  fire- 
place and  chimnies  for  the  present. 

Now,  the  sides  are  formed  of  bricks  laid  flat,  12  inches  deep 
inside.  These  would  require  sixteen  each.  Again,  he  fails  to 
inform  us  as  to  what  the  bottom  consists  of.  May  I,  therefore, 
allow  sixteen  bricks  for  the  surface  of  the  bottom  ?  and  as  it  will 
require  to  rise  as  it  extends,  we  will  say  two  layers,  which  makes 
thirty-two  for  the  bottom.  We  now  want  three  flretiles  18  inches 
by  12,  which  will  be  lOd.  each,  making  with  the  cost  of  the 
bricks  a  total  of  *3s.  6rf.  per  yard. 

For  my  part,  in  the  formation  of  a  small  flue,  I  would  have 
tiles  put  ou  two  bricks,  placed  edgeways  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  under  the  flue,  for  a  bottom ;  bricks  placed  edgeways 
for  the  sides,  as  the  flue  will  then  give  out  more  heat  at  the  sides 
than  in  'E.'s"  plan,  who  has  nearly  all  his  heat  from  the  top. 
I  should  then  require  flretiles  12  inches  by  12,  at  6d.  each,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  *2«.  Gd.  per  yard. 

So  much  for  flues  ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  the 
price  per  yard  of  water-pipes  to  heat  a  house  a  little  larger  than 
"  E.'s."  For  this  purpose  I  would  choose  three-inch  rain- 
water pipe,  which  1  can  procure  easily  at  Is.  per  yard  ;  the 
return-pipe  being  reckoned,  makes  it  ^s.,  and  the  average  cost 
per  jara  for  joining  the  pipes  together  with  hemp  and  Portland 
cement,  Sd.,  in  all  *2s.  \id.,  leaving  Is.  Sd.  per  yard  in  my 
favour  as  compared  with  "E.'s."  Now  (for  materials,  labour 
of  setting  the  boiler,  and  building  chimney  1  shall  cancel,  by  the 
building  of  fireplace  and  chimnies  in  "E.'s"  case),  there 
only  remains  the  boiler,  a  small  one,  which  may  be  had  for  much 
or  little.  I  will  only  add  that  I  can  obtain  more  heat  in  less 
time,  with  less  trouble  in  cleaning,  and  a  great  saving  in  fuel. 
These  things  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Polmaise  system  was,  and  is,  I  dare  say  still,  in  favour 
with  Professor  Lindley.  I  am  very  much  surprised  it  did  not 
meet  with  a  better  reception  after  all  that  has  been  spoken  in  its 
favour.  The  best  to  work  that  I  ever  saw  is  at  Messrs.  Lanes' 
Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  which  is  the  same  one  so  minutely 
described  some  few  years  since  in  a  contemporary.  They  omitted, 
though,  to  state  the  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  it  in 
one  day,  compared  to  what  would  have  been  required  had  there 
been  hot- water  apparatus  fixed  instead. 

By-the-by,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  try  to  correct  a 
common  error  made  in  fixing  hot-water  pipes.  Many  people 
fix  their  flow-pipe  on  a  dead  level,  allowing  the  return  to  sink 
gradually  from  the  extremity  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Now, 
we  know  that  if  a  pipe  leaves  the  summit  of  the  boiler,  rises  per- 
pendicularly, say  for  20  feet,  and  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the 
same,  we  obtain  a  superlative  circulation ;  but  the  more  the  pipes 
decline  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  less  rapid  the  circulation, 
and  the  less  heat  do  we  obtain.  Now,  why  do  we  not  have  the  pipes 
to  rise  at  an  angle,  say  of  10°  ?  Simply  because,  if  carried  to  any 
distance,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  ot  the  boiler  and  flow-pipe  is 
so  great,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  water,  that  something  must 
give  way  unless  everything  is  made  proportionately  strong.  I, 
therefore,  advocate,  a  rise,  according  to  the  distance  the  pipe  is 
required  to  go,  of  for  twenty  yards  1  inch  in  three  yards,  for  forty 
yards  half  an  inch  in  three  yards,  and  for  a  hundred  yards  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  By  so  doing  you  obtain  a  ready  circulation, 
and  avoid  misfortunes  similar  to  Mr.  J.  Robson's  (see  page  292.) 

I  recollect  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  nurseryman,  Ghent,  relating 
an  incident  attending  the  fixing  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  in  a 
very  large  conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  received  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  go  there  at  once,  as  the  severe  weather  was 
coming  on,  but  they  coiJd  not  get  the  water  to  circulate,  being 
obhged  to  pour  the  water  in  at  the  boiler  end,  and  actually 
pump  it  out  at  the  other,  so  as  to  teep  the  frost  out !    Being  . 

•  These  prices  are  the  lowest  I  can  get  the  work  done  for  in  the  country. 
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unable  to  leave  his  business,  and  suspecting  the  cause,  he  at  once 
wrote  to  them  to  make  the  flow-pipe  rise  eo  much  in  such 
B  distance,  which  when  done  was  found  to  answer  better  than  a 
dozen  pumps. 

Might  I  ask  "  E. "  what  it  would  cost  to  heat  with  a  flue  a 
house  60  feet  long  by  18  broad  ?  Also,  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  a  week,  and  the  heat  he  could  obtain  in  a  given  time  f 
If  not  too  low  in  cost,  I  will  try  to  have  hot-water  pipes  to 
heat  the  same  for  less  than  four  times  his  expenditure. — J.  B.  L., 

JtJNB. 

HYBKIDISING  KHODODENDKONS  AND 
FUCHSIAS. 

I  BEG  to  thank  your  correspondent,  H.  H.  GlenvUle,  in  your 
Number,  April  7th,  for  having  corrected  me  in  replying  to  an 
inquiry  the  preceding  week  on  Rhododendron  culture.  At  the 
same  time  I  tbink  I  have  been  misunderstood  in  the  views  I 
took  on  hybridising,  and  possibly  when  I  further  explain  the 
matter  our  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  found  both  alike. 

I  stated  that  seedlings  from  hybrids  having  some  afUnity  to 
each  other,  were  more  likely  to  do  well  than  when  the  cross  was 
between  parents  dilfcring  widely  from  each  other,  and  I  cited 
Fuchsias  as  an  instance  of  failure  j  but  in  doing  this  I  by  no 
means  denied  the  likelihood  of  success  between  such  varieties  as 
Clio  and  Queen  of  Hanover,  ibr  although  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  one  of  them,  I  conclude  they  are  fashionable  varieties  of 
the  greenhouse  class.  Cross-breeding  as  it  is  called  is  a  misnomer 
here,  the  relationship  between  the  varieties  rendering  such  a  pro- 
ceeding comparatively  easy  ;  but  try  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
species,  as  Fuchsia  corymbillora  and  F.  microphylla,  and  if  that 
succeed  then  there  is  cross-breeding  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  extreme  crosses  like  this  that  I  thought  would 
not  answer  in  Rhododendrons — say,  for  instance,  a  cross  between 
K.  catawbiense  and  R.  ferrugineum,  or  any  other  widely  different 
species.  These  were  the  crosses  that  I  said  were  not  likely  to 
f'-U-nish  a  useful  progeny.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  Mr.  Cox 
has  given  us  his  experience  on  the  Sikkim  kinds.  No  one  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  is  better  qualified,  and  I  hope  he  will 
favour  us  with  other  notices  on  plants  cultivated  at  Redleaf. 
No  doubt  in  a  short  time  the  Rhododendrons  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere  will  be  magnificent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  their 
doing  so  well  in  Ireland.  There,  are,  however,  some  places 
where  they  will  not  succeed  unless  earth  suitable  for  them  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  that  sometimes  at  long  distances,  and 
even  there  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  much  at  home  as 
when  in  a  soil  natural  to  the  place. — J.  R. 


PETUNIAS  FEOM  NEW  YOEK. 

A  KINT)  friend  to  horticulture,  whose  name  is  appended  below, 
having  sent  a  package  of  plants  to  our  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Beaton,  who,  all  lovers  of  gardening  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  is 
Buffering  from  a  long  continued  illness,  the  plants  have  been 
kindly  consigned  to  my  care ;  and  I  can  only  thus  publicly 
convey  my  thanks  to  the  donor,  and  append  his  remarks  on 
the  plants,  which  our  worthy  transatlantic  cousin  gives  in  a 
humoursome  style  everyway  becoming  the  profession  he  patro- 
nises. 

Although  the  plants  sent  are  named  after  individuals  who 
figure  prominently  before  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and, 
consequently,  call  forth  political  feelings  of  a  party  nature  foreign 
to  the  peace-loving  profession  our  periodical  so  truly  advocates, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  conceded,  that  amidst  all  the  tumult  of 
party  feeling,  irritated  now  and  then  by  events  taking  place  else- 
where, our  New  York  friend  writes  with  a  tone  of  humourous 
playfulness,  and  does  honour  to  an  antagonist  of  his  country, 
which  we  are  not  always  disposed  to  do  at  home.  Whether  his 
prediction  of  the  future  gorerncrs  of  the  far  west  be  true  or  not, 
the  absence  of  asperity  in  a  letter  (lialf  gossiping,  perhaps  in- 
tended), itself  speaks  of  the  candour  of  the  writer,  who  amidst 
the  strife  of  civil  warfare  still  finds  time  to  follow  out  the  more 
humanising  calling  he  is  evidently  so  great  an  ornament  of.  It 
will  be  best  to  give  his  own  introduction  to  the  Petunias,  which, 
83  will  be  seen,  were  in  a  letter  intended  for  Mr.  Beaton,  who 
had  some  months  back  given  a  favourable  opinion  of  them,  from 
a  plate  that  had  been  sent  him.  Writing  from  New  York,  our 
correspondent  says — 

"I  am  certainly  highly  gratified  by  your  complimentary 
notice  of  the  plate  of  my  Petunias,  which  I  trust  wiU  tnm  out 


all  that  you  desire.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  attending  to 
your  request,  by  sending  you  the  two  honourable  gentlemen,  the 
'  Presidents,'  and  also  some  of  our  mihtary  celebrities,  by  which 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  we  are  at  present  a  warlike  people. 

"No.  1.  Abe  Lincoln,  President  of  these  United  States. 

"  No.  2.  Jeff.  Davis,  present  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

"No.  3.   Oe/i.  ii'Chllan,  our  next  President  that  is  to  be. 

"  No.  4.  Little  Mac.  We  will  presume  he  is  the  son  of  the 
General,  further  comment  is  unnecessary  in  his  behalf. 

"  No.  5.  Tlte  Zouave.  This  is  not  the  original,  as  he  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  constitutional  debility.  Having  sprung  on  the 
paternal  side  from  rather  a  slender  race  (Nieremborgia  intermedia), 
still  his  blood  circulates  in  the  veins  of  all  this  strain  of  Petunias. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  said  about  enough,  and  complied 
with  your  request  to  the  best  of  my  abilities — put  both  Presidentfl 
into  your  hands,  with  the  apparent  succession  and  his  supporters, 
which  you  can  harmonise  at  your  leisure  in  your  own  garden,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  without  the  trouble  of  a  disagreeable 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  I  sincerely  trust  they  may  all  reach 
you  alive,  that  you  may  be  enabled  at  some  future  day  to  report 
progress  how  they  succeed  imder  your  benign  influence. 

"  The  two  M'Clellans  are  double  flowers ;  the  elder  very 
double,  the  junior  half-and-half  (that  would  do  as  a  sign  for  the 
"  Hand  and  Flower"  at  Hammersmith).  The  others  are  such  as 
you  see  on  the  plate. 

"I  have  put  in  the  package  two  of  our  native  Ferns,  Lygo- 
dium  palmatum,  and  Asplenium  rhizophyllum,  as  I  know  you 
are  fond  of  such  not- very- plenty  things. 

"  I  will  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  to  your  notice  a 
new  yellow  Rose,  a  seedling  off  Tea  Saffrano,  much  the  same  in 
habit  of  growth,  and  equally  free  in  flowering,  only  a  little  more 
double,  of  a  deep  canary  colour,  and  strongly  Tea-scented.  This 
is  altogether  the  best  yellow  Tea  Rose  that  I  have  seen. 

"  I  will  send  you  a  plate  when  it  is  figured.  Trusting  this  may 
reach  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  fuBy  prepared 
for  the  season  of  the  grand  exliibitions, 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  ISAAC  BUCHANAN." 

Our  worthy  correspondent  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  plants  came  safely  to  hand ;  and  although  one  or  two 
of  them  have  succumbed  to  an  ordeal  so  trying  to  small,  half- 
succulent  planta  like  Petunia,  in  tliumb-pots,  still  by  the 
duphcates  sent  all  the  kinds  are  alive  and  doing  well,  as  like- 
wise are  the  two  Ferns :  and  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  this  pubUc 
testimony  of  the  admirable  packing  by  which  a  small  case  of 
plants  so  young  and  tender  have  endured  the  long  confinement 
of  a  transatlantic  voyage,  and  some  delay  after  reachmg  England. 
Of  their  merits,  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  yet  to  venture  any 
opinion,  but  I  will  at  a  future  occasion  do  so,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  fully  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  about  them. 
At  the  same  time  our  New  York  friend,  if  he  has  not  been  in 
England  lately,  must  bear  in  mind  that  improvements  have  been 
going  on  with  the  Petunia  here  as  well  as  with  him,  that  the 
varieties  held  in  high  repute  three  or  four  years  ago,  have  been 
succeeded  by  others  much  their  superiors,  the  double  ones 
especially  being  much  improved.  Nevertheless,  due  justice 
shall  be  done  to  our  far-travelled  specimens,  and  we  hope  the 
warlike  feeling  which  has  called  into  existence  the  names  given  to 
the  innocent  flowers  noted  above,  may  have  entirely  subsided  ere 
the  report  of  their  successful  flowering  here  has  been  wafted 
acrosb  the  Atlantic.  Their  merits,  nevertheless,  shall  be  duly 
recorded  ;  and  I  beheve  the  readers  of  The  Jouknal  op  Hoeti- 
eULTUHE  will  be  exceedingly  glad  of  communications  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water  making  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time  in  its  pages.  Tlie  present  is,  therefore,  we  hope  not  the 
last  from  the  party  who  has  forwarded  the  above  communication 
together  with  the  plants  he  has  sent. — J.  Robson. 


THE  MEEITS  OF  AN  OECHARD-HOUSE. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  orchard-houses  has  been 
renewed  lately,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  their  disparage- 
ment by  those  who  think  unfavourably  of  them  in  a  remunerative 
point  of  view.  To  try  the  question  on  this  issue  alone  might, 
probably,  turn  the  scale  against  them,  as  there  are,  perhaps,  not 
many  (Mr.  Bivers  and  a  few  others  excepted)  who  are  skilful 
enough  to  hare  year  after  year  their  trees  in  full  bearing. 
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I  know  I  am  repeating  what  has  been  stated  hj  many  of  your 
correspondents  when  I  say  that  the  real  value  of  the  orchard- 
house  to  the  cultivator  of  limited  means  is  the  opportunity  thus 
aflfbrded  him  of  growing  a  greater  number  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  than  he  otherwise  could  have  room  for,  the  protection 
against  spring  frosts,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  is  enabled  to 
place  the  different  sorts  in  the  soil  most  suitable  to  their  various 
requirements. 

I  have  a  lean-to  orchard-house  15  feet  by  8,  without  artificial 
heat,  and  it  is  thus  filled — viz.,  two  Figs  in  the  border,  trained 
to  the  back  wall,  three  Vines  in  the  border  in  front ;  three  Peaches, 
two  Nectarines,  five  Plums,  and  one  Mulberry  in  pots.  The 
Figs  are  Angelique  and  Brown  Turkey,  and  have  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  fruit  on  each,  already  of  good  size,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  ripen  well.  Only  two  of  my  Vines  are  in  bearing,  the 
other  being  too  young ;  the  kinds  are  Purple  Fontainbleau  and 
Muscat  St.  Laurent,  which  bear  and  ripen  admirably,  the  former 
especially  is  a  most  prolific  kind,  and  the  latter  has  a  true  Muscat 
flavour.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  "  Dcckwino  "  in  your 
paper  of  the  14th  ult.,  my  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are,  upon  the 
whole,  this  year,  a  failure.  Although  they  blossomed  most  beauti- 
fully, one  tree,  the  Shanghae,  is  an  exception,  and  is  well  studded 
with  fruit  fairly  set.  The  Plums,  however,  are  and  have  always 
been  with  me  a  decided  success. 

My  garden  soil  is  of  a  loose  friable  nature,  and  though  Plums 
generally  blossom  profusely  they  very  seldom  yield  a  crop.  I,  how- 
ever, fill  my  Plum  pots  with  soil,  half  of  which  is  the  strongest 
clay  I  can  get,  mixed  with  garden  soil  for  the  other  half.  It 
generally  cakes  pretty  stiff,  and  the  fruit  set  beautifully ;  I  have 
two  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay  (a  most  exquisite  fruit),  one  Jeffer- 


son, one  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  one  Green  Gage,  with  ai  much 
fruit  set  as  they  can  ripen,  and  now  of  the  size  of  small  peas. 
Let  "  DtJCiwiNG  "  try  this,  and  I  think  he  will  succeed  with 
Plums. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  be  contended  with  is  a  small  caterpillar, 
which  begins  to  make  its  nest  in  the  leaf  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
u&fold,  and  to  this  it  attaches  the  nearest  embryo  fruit,  which  it 
sodn  eats  into  and  destroys.  The  trees  require  to  be  daily  gone 
over  by  hand  for  a  week  or  two  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  the 
worms  destroyed. 

I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  cultivating  the  Mulberry  in  the 
open  ground,  but  I  have  a  nice  compact  tree  between  3  and 
4  feet  high,  in  a  pot,  which  bears  regularly  every  year.  The 
fruit  is  hardly  developed  yet,  but  appearances  indicate  from 
five  to  six  dozen  berries — no  great  quantity  certainly,  but  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  a  bonne  bouche  occasionally.  I  may  mention  that 
although  the  tree  has  been  in  bearing  for  several  years  it  has 
never  yet  shown  male  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  is,  consequently, 
seedless. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  say  that  I  have  besides  the  above,  for 
ornament,  two  double-blossomed  Chinese  Peaches,  from  which 
1  sometimes  obtain  a  few  fruit,  and  a  Clematis  lanuginosa  and 
C.  azurea  grandiflora,  which  prolong  the  gay  appearance  of  the 
house  now  that  the  fruit-blossom  is  over. 

I  certainly  sympathise  with  the  genial  feelings  so  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Kivers  in  his  communication  of  the  22nd  of  March ;  for, 
independent  of  the  fruit  to  which  the  cultivator  looks  forward, 
he  has  in  the  spring  the  finest  floral  display  any  greenhouse  can 
furnish,  besides  many  accompaniments  of  a  delightful  kind  to  a 
lover  of  nature. — J.  P.,  Haddington, 


GARDEN    PLANS. 


The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  two  designs  which  have 
recently  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  for  Mrs.  Millett-Davis,  of  Oarston  Lodge,  near  Liver- 


pool. It  may  be  observed  of  the  first,  that  had  there  been 
room  this  design  would  have  looked  well  if  the  circle  had  been 
complete. 


PLAN.  KO.  1. 


1, 1,  &c.  Speeimcn  half-standard  Roses. 

2,  2,  &c.  EedB  of  dwarf  hardy  Heaths. 

3,  3.  Beds  of  Rhododendron  hirsutum. 

4,  Perilla  nankinensis.  edf^ed  with  GeraBium  Golden  Chain. 

5,  5.  Gcraniam  Madame  Vaucher  (white),  edged  with  Verbena  Firefly 

(scarlet). 

6,  6.         Geranium  Princess  of  Prussia  (soerlet),  edged  with  Verbena 

Reine  Blanche  or  Snowflake. 


7,    7.    Petnnia  G^ant  des  Bataillcs  (purple],  edged  with  Lantana  Doris 

fyellow). 
B,     8.    Calceolaria  Auren  floribunda.  edged  with  Verbena  Purple  Kin^. 
9,   9.    Verbena   Fair    Maid     (mauve),   edged    with    Calceolaria    Gem 

(bronze). 
10,  10.    Lobelia  racemosa  or  erinus  jn'andiflora  (blue),  edged  with  tan* 

tana  crocea  saperba  (orange). 
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1,  1.  Specimen  Yucca  reciirva. 

2,  2,  Ac.  Specimen  Aiiriromeda  floribnnda. 

3,  3,  &c.  Beds  of  dwarf  hardy  Heaths, 

4,  4.  Bed^  of  fcarlet  and  white  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 

A.  Centre    of   bed    Perilla    nsnkinenBis,    eecond    row    Geranium 

Vivid  (scarlet),  outer  row  Verbena  Mrs   Holford  (white). 
C,  6.  Verbena  Lord  Ragluu  (scurlet),  edged  with  Pevunia  Alba  Magna. 


7,  7.    Verbena  Violacea  Superba,  edged  with  Calceolaria  Tel!ow  Dwarf. 

8,  8.    Geranium  Golden   Chain,  edged  with  Heliotrope  Ktoile  de  Mar- 

seilles or  NapoK'on  III. 

9,  9.     Geranium  Bridal   Wreath,  edged  with  Heliotrope  Souvenir  d*un 

Ami. 
10, 10.    Stachya  lanata  or  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  edged  with  Geranium 
Countess  (orange  salmon). 


KEENS'  SEEDLING  STRAWBEERT  NOT  BLOSSOMING. 


In  looting  over  such  of  my  Strawberry-beds  as  consiet  of 
runners  of  last  year's  growth,  I  observe  a  very  marked  difierence 
in  the  per-centoge  of  truss-bearing  plants.  Of  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, not  one  in  a  hundred  shows  sign  of  a  blossom,  whilst  of 
Princess  Frederick  William  scarce  one  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
are  barren.  Between  these  two  my  other  sorts  range  irregu- 
larly, but  none  of  them  are  nearly  so  profitless  as  Keens',  which 
ie,  however,  a  most  abundant  bloomer  with  me  in  the  second 
year. 

All  the  runners  were  strong  and  well  rooted,  and  were  planted 
in  their  new  beds  within  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  of 
their  removal.  Should  I  have  better  success  with  Keens' 
as  a  fruit-bearer  during  the  first  year,  if  I  allowed  the  smaller 
radicles  to  dry  up  before  being  planted?  or  would  it,  perhaps, 
be  preferable  to  apply  root-pruning,  and  cut  off,  say,  one-third 
of  the  roots  with  the  view  of  forcing  the  formation  of  iruit-buds 
by  cheeking  the  growth  of  the  plant  ? 

Princess  Frederick  William  and  some  other  sorts  are  quite 
a  success  with  me  treated  as  annuals,  or  rather  as  biennials, 
planted  of  course  very  thickly. 

Liebig's  new  work  on  the  "  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry," 
throws  some  very  interesting  light  upon  Clover  and  other  agri- 
cultural plants  bearing  some  analog^  to  the  Strawberry  in  their 
biennial  or  perennial  character.  When  reviewing  the  work,  your 
readers  will  gladly  hear  something  as  to  the  carrying-out  of  his 
theory  in  gardening  practice. — FiiriT-lATEK. 

[It  is  difHcult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  blossom  on  the 
popular  variety  mentioned  above,  as  usually  it  is  the  best  of 
all  kinds  as  a  general  cropper;  and  if  it  was  treated  the  same 
as  the  other  kinds  which  are  flowering  well,  we  can  only 
account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  runners  must  have 
been  either  extra  strong,  and,  consequently,  expended  their 
strength  in  producing  sub-runners,  or  if  very  weak  and  late  in 
plantmg  they  had  not  time  to  perfect  their  crowns  so  as  to 
insure  a  good  bloom  in  embryo.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
healthy  vigour  impairs  fruitfulness  in  an  herbaceous  plant  like 


the  Strawberry,  although  it  often  enough  does  so  in  a  shrub  or 
tree. 

We  cannot  see  any  particular  advantage  in  cutting  the  roots  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  do  harm.  It  might  be  better  to  layer 
the  runners  into  pots  another  season,  and  plant  them  out  if  you 
be  certain  the  non-flowering  arises  from  over-luxuriance.  At 
all  events  we  would  not  advise  anything  being  done  to  check 
the  growth,  as  with  that  the  formation  of  healthy  flower-buds 
keeps  going  on.  It  is  also  possible,  although  it  is  unlikely,  that 
the  situation  is  not  favourable  to  Keens'  Seedling.  In  many 
places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  British  Queen 
grow,  let  alone  succeed  well.  Is  your  bed  of  Keens'  Seedling 
shaded  by  trees  or  buildings,  or  in  any  other  way  less  favoured 
by  the  character  of  the  ground  than  the  other  kinds  are  ?  We 
can  hardly  suppose  the  variety  to  be  in  any  way  deteriorated 
by  its  long  cultivation  (some  thirty  or  forty  years).  In  most 
places  it  is  still  the  most  popular  kind  grown,  and  it  generally 
succeeds  well. 

Tour  beds  of  Keens'  flowering  so  abundantly  this  second  year 
is  a  proof  that  the  situation  suits  them,  and  it  also  confirms  the 
fact,  that  extreme  luxuriance  tends  to  fruitfulness,  as  we  will 
readily  expect  the  plants  to  have  been  vigorous  the  season  there 
was  no  fruit  on  them.  Planting  a  few  runners  another  season 
on  poorer  ground  will  show  if  a  more  retarded  growth  tends 
more  to  fruitfulness  ;  but  in  many  places  it  is  difllcult  to  get 
them  to  make  growth  enough,  and  even  then  their  blooming  is 
anything  but  satisfactory  ? — itDS.  J.  OF  H.] 


The  Ceops  in  Cornwaix.— All  the  crops,  whether  fruit  or 
vegetable,  give  promise  of  a  very  abundant  season.  The  Apple 
trees  are  covered  with  blossom.  Peaches  are  to  be  seen  ag  large 
as  marbles.  Cherries,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Ac,  all  well  set. 
Gooseberries  are  thick  and  early,  and  are  selling  at  half-a-crown 
per  quart.  Wheat  and  other  grain  look  very  fine.  276 
basket)  of  Fotatoea  have  this  week  been  sent  to  London  firom 
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Penzance.  Oniona  are  in  a  very  flouriehing  condition.  Peas 
are  in  blossom ;  indeed,  market-gardeners  generally  say  that  if 
the  weather  continue  fine,  there  will  be  as  good  a  season  as 
there  has  been  for  many  years  past. — W.  P.  J0N. 


BAEBADOES  POTATO. 

Theee  is  a  kind  of  Potato  in  this  part  of  the  country  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  Barbadoes  Potato,  which  your  corre- 
spondent "  CoNSTiNT  Eeadee  "  inquires  about.  It  was  brought 
over  from  California  this  time  last  year  by  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  and  gave  a  large  return. 

The  tubers  are  of  two  kinds,  one  red  the  other  white.  The 
largest  specimens  I  saw  were  about  8  inches  long  and  about 
2  broad.  The  shape  round,  not  flat.  The  skin  is  smooth,  but 
the  whole  tuber  is  covered  over  with  knobs.  It  very  much 
resembles  a  kind  of  Potato  I  have  seen  in  the  soutli  of  France, 
but  vastly  exceeds  this  latter  in  size.  The  man  who  brought  it 
over  desired  me  to  plant  the  sets  2  feet  apart,  said  that  it  grew 
very  tall  and  branching,  and  had  very  striking  blossoms  of  four 
different  colours  ;  he  also  represented  it  as  exceedingly  prolific. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  early  kind,  as  all  our  early  kinds 
are  far  ahead  of  it. — Q.  Q. 


A  GOOD  BOILEE. 

As  I  observe  that  one  of  our  recognised  authorities  on  garden- 
ing matters,  Mr.  Robson,  requests  the  particulars  of  a  good 
boiler,  it  will  enable  all  of  us  who  may  be  interested  in  such  details 
(and,  perhaps,  we  are  each  individually  too  prone  to  imagine  that 
whatever  succeeds  best  under  our  own  supervision  must  be  the 
best  of  its  kind)  to  arrive  at  some  practical  opinion  on  the  point, 
if  Mr.  Robson  will  kindly  favour  us  with  his  judgment  after 
considering  the  different  plans  that  may  be  described.  I  have 
made  use  of  most  of  the  different  methods  of  heating,  and  with- 
out saying  that  my  present  arrangement  is  the  best,  I  will  de- 
scribe it  and  its  work,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  Robson  to  decide. 

The  boiler  is  an  upright  one  by  Truss,  2  feet  6  inches  high 
and  1  loot  8  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  lean-to  con- 
servatory-house, 27  feet  by  10,  11  feet  high;  6  feet  of  the 
back  is  wall,  the  upper  5  feet  thin  boards  with  ventilating  win- 
dows. The  main  flow  and  return  pipes  pass  through  this  house, 
heating  it  more  than  is  required,  on  their  way  to  the  ui^per- 
terrace  house  (span,  glass  all  round),  which  is  12  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  boiler.  This  house  is  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  about  8i  feet  high,  divided  into  three — a  coach-house,  a 
greenhouse,  and  stove. 

In  the  stove  the  pipe  heats  a  propagating-tauk  of  7  feet  long, 
and  on  its  return  makes  a  circuit  in  the  Cactus  end  before  join- 
ing the  main  flow.  The  water  then  descends  to  the  lower  level, 
and  before  returning  to  the  boiler  heats  a  large  open-air  tank 
covered  with  slates,  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
about  2  feet  deep,  which  can  be  used  for  propagating  or  growing 
Camellias  under  tall  hand-glasses. 

The  fire,  if  attended  to  properly  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  is 
still  alight  at  six  A.M.,  and  the  water  in  jjipes  and  tanks  quite 
hot.  All  last  summer  we  only  used  the  cinders  and  breeze  of 
the  house  ;  but  in  the  winter  months  [  have  used  coke  as  well — 
about  li  chaldron  per  month.  In  the  lower  house  the  venti- 
lators have  been  necessarily  kept  open  almost  always  day  and 
night  during  the  past  mild  season,  or  the  temperature  would 
have  been  too  high. 

The  boiler  is  not  a  patent,  though  the  pipes  are  those  of 
Truss  &  Co.,  of  Qracechurch  Street,  advertised  in  your  columns ; 
but  it  is  an  honest  and  deserving  patent,  enabling  any  gardener 
or  amateur  to  take  out  and  replace  any  length  of  pipe  that  may 
be  defective,  and  with  the  advantage  that  the  whole  apparatus 
jnay  be  removed  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Should  Mr.  Robson  come  into  my  neighbourhood  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  show  him  the  whole  of  my  limited 
arrangements,  and  to  thank  him  personally  for  the  many  hours' 
gratification  and  knowledge  that  I  have  gained  by  perusing  his 
articles. 

Before  sending  this  ofFI  inquired  of  my  gardener,  who,  although 
not  a  scientific  man,  has  had  many  years'  experience,  and  he  says 
that  our  present  mode  of  heating  consumes  less  fuel,  and  gives 
less  trouble  than  any  of  the  various  modes  that  he  has  had  under 
bis  care ;  and  that  if  carefully  fired  and  made  up  at  night  it  will 


be  ahght  after  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours. — C.  M.  MaJOB, 
Cromvjell  House,  Duppas  Hill  Terrace,  Croi/don. 

[We  have  read  over  the  statement.  There  is  Kttle  doubt  of 
the  heating  in  the  circumstances ;  but  the  conditions  required 
by  Mr.  Robson  are  not  given — expense  of  heating,  material,  and 
consumption  of  fuel  for  the  space  to  be  heated.  The  only  singular 
thing,  and  a  most  capital  idea  it  is,  is  bringing  the  return-pipe 
through  a  cistern  of  water  out  of  doors,  so  as  easily  to  get  heated 
pure  water. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


CHEAP  FLUES. 


At  page  211  of  The  Joubnax  of  Hoeticfituee  your  cor- 
respondent "  E."  represents  that  he  heuted  two  houses,  each 
20  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  by  means  of  a  smoke  flue  at  a  cost 
of  50s.  A  gentleman  who  saw  this  statement,  and  who  is  erect- 
ing a  vinery  90  feet  long,  came  to  consult  me  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  his  heating  it  at  the  same  rate  of  cost.  I  at  once  told 
him  that  I  had  no  idea  how  it  could  be  done ;  that  all  flues  I 
had  ever  seen  had  a  furnace  front  and  cast-iron  bars,  and  gene- 
rally a  damper,  and  that  flues  required  foundations — arches,  in 
fact,  if  in  a  vinery,  for  the  arrangements  for  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be — and  that  50«.  would  go  a  very 
short  way  in  providing  the  above.  That  portion  of  the  article 
appeared  very  much  like  an  advertisement  to  the  efliect  "  there 
is  nothing  like  bricks,"  "  E."  being  a  vendor  of  that  very  useful 
commodity. 

The  matter  has,  however,  now  assumed  a  different  aspect  when 
your  highly  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Robson,  accepts 
and  puts  forth  "  E.'s  "  statement  with  his  signature  across  it ; 
and  to  prevent  misunderstandings  with  those  who  have  such 
works  in  progress  I  consider  that  either  "  E."  or  Mr.  J.  Robson 
should  give  the  full  particulars,  with  the  cost  of  the  various 
items  ;  for  I  am  convinced  something  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
estimate. 

For  Mr.  J.  Robson's  information  let  me  say  that  I  took  an 
estimate  from  a  bricklayer  for  a  flue  to  heat  a  vinery  110  feet 
long.  The  flue  was  to  be  along  the  whole  length,  and  both  ends 
of  the  house  and  on  arches,  so  that  the  Vine  roots  could  run 
under  it.  The  cost  of  the  place  was  to  be  £19  10s.,  and  for  that 
sum  I  erected  a  hot-water  apparatus,  boiler,  and  everything 
complete.  There  are  only  two  rows  of  pipes  along  the  front  and 
one  end.  The  house  is  a  late  vinery,  and  that  extent  of  pipe  ia 
found  ample.  The  apparatus  has  been  up  six  years,  and  has  not 
cost  sixpence  since  its  erection  ;  whereas  the  least  that  could  be 
allowed  for  cleaning-out  the  flue  would  be  5s.  annually. — WlC. 
Thomson. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  April  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held  on 
the  5th  iust.,  the  President,  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair. 
Valuable  donations  to  the  library  received  from  the  Hoyal  and 
Linneean  Societies,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Dr.  Schaum,  and  Messrs.  Saunders,  Hewitson,  &c.,  were 
announced ;  and  Professor  Lacordaire,  of  Liege ;  Dr.  Hagen, 
of  Konigsberg  ;  and  Dr.  Leconte,  of  New  York,  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey  exhibited  a  box  of  handsom3  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Noctuidse,  from  India, 
including  several  new  species. 

Mr.  (5.  R.  Vi^aterhouse  exhibited  a  new  British  species  of 
Staphyliuidie,  Aleochara  inconspicua,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  terminal  joints  ol  the  antennie. 

The  President  made  some  observations  on  the  economy  of  the 
curious  parasitic  Beetle,  Claviger  testaceus,  which  he  had  found 
in  Ants'  nests  in  some  numbers  near  Croydon,  and  which  he  had 
kept  alive  by  off'ering  them  3Ug.ir  dissolved  in  water  upon  blotting 
paper,  which  they  had  readily  sucked.  Specimens  had  also  been 
found  in  the  nest  of  the  common  garden  Ant  at  Folkestone.  It 
was  generally  in  Ants'  nests  concealed  beneath  flat  stones  that 
these  little  Beetles  were  to  be  found. 

Mr.  J.  Lubbock  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  two 
species  of  Moths,  Acronycta  Psi  and  tridens,  which  although  so 
similar  in  the  perfect  state  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  are 
produced  from  larva;  very  different  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Lowndes  read  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  different  species 
of  Ants  collected  by  him  in  Australia.  One  species  he  had 
observed  ranged  over  an  area  of  at  least  a  thouland  miles  irith- 
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out  any  variation  (a  fact  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the 
geographical  modification  of  speoiee).  lie  had  also  observed 
that  when  it3  nest  was  built  under  stones  of  a  black  colour  the 
stone  was  left  uncovered,  but  if  the  stone  were  wliite  or  light 
coloured,  it  was  covered  with  charcoal  or  other  dark  material, 
the  object  of  which,  as  suggested  by  the  President,  being  the 
increase  of  temperature  arising  from  tlie  dark  colour.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Polyracha  make  their  nests  of  leaves,  the 
margins  of  which  are  glued  together  by  the  insects  ;  but  one 
species  forms  burrows  in  the  stumps  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which 
is  so  hard  and  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.  'Ihe  species  of 
Myrmecia  are  of  large  size  and  very  formidable  for  their  stings, 
the  poison  of  wliich  is,  however,  of  a  very  transitory  kind.  Their 
larvae  when  full  grown  form  a  cocoon  which  is  by  no  means  a 
common  character  in  the  llyrmecides,  to  which  division  of  the 
family  the  genus  belongs.  One  of  the  species,  M.  nigro-cincta, 
is  able  to  leap  to  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet,  although  the  legs  are 
not  apparently  dilated  or  formed  otherwise  than  for  running. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  giving 
an  account  of  a  recent  explorotion  across  the  interior  of  Australia, 
with  notices  of  some  of  the  insects  observed.  In  the  splendid 
family  of  Beetles,  Buprestidfc,  not  fewer  than  150  species  had 
been  collected  bv  Mr.  F.  G.  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitson  read  descriptions  of  two  new  beautiful 
exotic  species  of  Butterflies,  from  Bogota,  one  named  Morpho 
Alexandra,  in  honour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  the  other 
Papilio  Burchallii. 

Mr.  Rowland  Trimen  sent  descriptions  of  three  new  species  of 
Butterflies  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  specimens  of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Society  in 
a  post  letter. 

Herr  Vollenhoven,  of  Leyden,  also  forwarded  a  notice  of  the 
great  work  on  which  the  Dutch  Government  is  at  present 
engaged,  containing  an  account  of  the  zoological  productions 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  first 
entomological  part  of  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


THE  TOAD, 

DOES    IT    HABITUALLY    CONSUME    WORMS  ? 

ToWAEDS  the  close  of  one  of  those  wet  misty  days  usual  in 
the  autumn,  my  attention  was  drawn  last  year  to  one  of  my 
noble  friends,  a  toad,  seemingly  in  a  stooping  position,  or  with  his 
head  down.  As  1  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  position  before, 
I  watched  his  movements.  On  perceiving  me  he  resumed  his  erect 
position,  and  I  then  saw  protruding  from  one  side  of  his  mouth 
part  of  a  worm,  in  size  evidently  above  tlie  medium  ;  the  so- 
called  head  of  the  worm  being  within  his  mouth,  whilst  the 
opposite  extremity  struggled  hard  to  release  itself  from  the 
firmly-closed  mouth  of  its  captor. 

I  stood  quiet,  determined,  if  possible,  to  watch  the  issue ;  but 
my  patience  exhausted,  I  moved  to  go,  when  the  toad  moved 
forward  also,  and  at  the  same  moment  swallowed  the  worm. 
It  seems  to  be  probable,  that  the  toad  habitually  does  consume 
worms.  This  idea  is  strengtljened  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  and  frequency  of  its  excrement  generally, 
which  certainly  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  more 
minute  insects  which  it  is  known  to  catch  during  the  day,  are  its 
only  sustenance. — W.  Eaeley,  Digsvoell. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OARDEK. 
The  recent  heavy  rain  will  render  tlie  operation  of  continual 
surface-stu-ring  necessary  ;  a  light  thiu-tined  fork  to  be  used, 
as  it  enters  deeper  into  the  soil  and  makes  more  effectual  work 
than  any  other  implement.  Small  crane-necked  hoes  are  useful 
for  stirring  the  soil  amongst  seedling  crops.  By  all  means  avoid 
treading  on  the  soil  after  the  operation  is  performed,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  at  all  wet.  Continue  to  trench  up  all  ground  re- 
maining or  becoming  vacant.  Asparagus,  the  beds  are  now 
coming  mto  full  bearing.  The  practice  of  allowing  the  shoots  to 
grow  longer  out  of  the  ground  before  cutting  is  becoming  more 
generally  adopted  even  by  the  market-gardeners,  and  ought  to 
be  universal :  an  mch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface  is 
quite  enough.  Do  not  permit  any  to  run  up  at  present,  not 
eTen  weak  ones,  and  give  the  beds  occasionally  a  good  supply  of 
manure  water  with  a  little  salt  dissolved  in  it.  Basil,  as  also 
Capsicums  and  Chiliee,  should  now  be  undergoing  the  process 


of  hardening  previous  to  planting  out.  A  portion  of  them  to 
be  retained  in  heat  for  an  early  supply.  Beam,  make  another 
sowing  of  Longpod,  or  Green  Windsor,  or  any  other  approved 
sort.  Earth-up  the  early  crops,  but  if  the  weather  is  dry  give 
them  a  good  watering  previous  to  doing  so.  Broccoli,  the  seed- 
beds to  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  soot,  wood-ashes,  or  dust 
of  some  kind,  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  attacks  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  fly.  The  young  seedlings  some- 
times disappear  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  but  if  they  were 
looked  over  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  a  lighted  candle,  the 
cause  would  appear  in  the  shape  of  slugs.  Two  or  three  doses 
of  quicklime  sprinkled  over  them  will  prove  efl'ectual  for  their 
destruction.  Carrots,  if  the  main  crop  has  failed,  sow  seed  of 
the  Early  Horn  immediately.  Cabbages,  continue  to  plant  them 
out  from  the  nursery-beds,  and  also  the  Cauliflowers  as  they 
become  large  enough,  and  keep  the  earth  well  stirred  about  those 
advancing.  Caulillowers  and  Cape  Broccoli  may  still  be  sown 
for  a  late  supply,  but  there  must  be  no  delay.  Parsley,  thin 
the  early  sowing  as  soon  as  it  is  up.  Peas,  earth-up  and  stick 
the  advancing  crops,  but  before  doing  so  they  should  be  watered 
if  the  soil  is  dry.  Make  another  sowing.  Potatoes,  hoe  and 
stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  the  early  out-door  crops. 
Radishes,  sow  every  ten  days,  and  Lettuces  every  three  weeks, 
and  Mustard  and  Cress  every  four  or  five  days  ;  all  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  demand.  A  few  of  the  earliest  Radishes  to 
be  left  to  seed;  the  pods  for  pickling.  Scarlet  Runners,  make  a 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  lo  succeed  those  that  may  have  been 
forwarded  in  boxes,  and  which  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  the 
latter  end  of  the  week.  Turnips,  thin  the  advancing  crops,  and 
make  another  sowing  of  Stone  to  come  on  in  July  and  August. 
Vegetable  Marroios,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  have  a  ridge 
prepared  for  turning  them  out  on,  and  also  Cucumbers  under 
liand-glasses.  There  is  no  better  way  than  the  usual  one  of 
throwing  out  a  trench  3i  or  -1  feet  wide  filling  it  up  with  ferment- 
ing matter  and  returning  the  soil,  but  if  the  soil  is  not  of  a  light 
nature,  it  is  advisable  to  get  some  light  prepared  compo.-t  laid 
where  the  glasses  are  placed.  Where  any  main  crops  have 
failed  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  in  more  seed. 

ELOWEE  GABDEN. 
The  late  rains  will  be  favourable  for  recently-planted  shrubs,  and 
now  the  soil  is  damp  no  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  what- 
ever in  the  shape  of  planting  remains  on  hand.  The  herbaceous 
ground  to  be  well  cleaned  aud  neatly  raked  over  j  this  cannot  well 
be  done  sooner,  in  consequence  of  many  species  being  late  in  vege- 
tating. See  that  standard  Roses  are  secured  against  high  winds. 
Those  which  were  budded  last  season  to  be  again  gone  over,  and 
all  the  buds  aud  suckers  which  proceed  from  the  stock  to  be 
removed ;  the  inserted  buds  which  have  made  shoots  to  be 
stopped  back  to  three  joints,  which  will  cause  them  to  take  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  stock,  and  will  increase  the  size  of  the  head. 
From  those  which  are  intended  for  budding  upon  this  season, 
rub-ofl:'  all  the  buds  with  the  exception  of  three  well-placed  ones 
at  the  top  of  the  stock.  As  the  state  of  the  soil  and  weather  is 
now  favourable  for  commencing  with  the  bedding-out  stock,  a 
start  to  be  made  with  the  Calctolarias,  Verbenas,  and  similar 
plants,  reserving  HeUotropes,  Ageratums,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  of  Geraniums  for  the  latest  planting  when  the  danger  from 
frost  of  any  severity  may  be  supposed  to  be  over.  Branches  of 
evergreens  are  easily  obtained  about  most  places,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  these  stuck  into  the  beds  after  planting  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  prote  ting  the  plants  from  the  drying  effect  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  will  also  help  to  ward  off  frost. 

FKtriT   GAEDEN. 

Moderate  disbudding,  or,  rather,  thinning,  the  shoots  to  be 
persevered  in,  but  they  must  now  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  not  broken  off,  as  the  shoots  are  acquiring  consistency. 
Some  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  Peaches  intended  to  remain  will 
require  to  be  tacked-in.  Stop  the  strongest  shoots  of  Vines  a 
joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  commence  nailing-in.  Apricots  being 
generally  used  for  tarts  to  be  left  until  they  are  large  enough  for 
that  purpose.  Pay  attention  to  the  destruction  of  insects  on 
fruit  trees,  in  order  to  aflbrd  the  young  shoots  a  fair  chance  to 
make  healthy  growth.  See  that  recently-transplanted  trees  are 
not  allowed  to  sufl'er  through  want  of  water.  Look  after  the 
caterpillar  on  the  Gooseberry  trees. 

GBEENH0U3E   AND   CONSEEVATOBT. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  hardy  shrubs  is  annually  forced, 
either  to  decorate  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  pot  a  fresh  stock  each  season,  for  a  njimlier  of  the 
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deciduous  shrubs — as  Roses,  Lilacs,  Honeysuckles,  &e. — may  by 
proper  treatment  be  made  to  bloom  for  several  successive  seasons : 
select,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  plants  when  removed  from 
the  houses,  and  give  them  some  kind  of  temporary  shelter  to 
gradually  harden  their  foliage.  Those  cramped  for  poKroom  to 
be  shifted  into  pots  s  size  larger  in  rich  turfy  loam  ;  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  plunge  them  in  an  open  situation  that  the 
wood  may  ripen  early;  those  plants,  from  having  been  pre- 
viously forced,  will  bloom  earlier  than  the  new  stock,  of  which 
a  portion  each  year  should  be  potted  to  replace  such  as  become 
useless  for  further  work.  As  soon  as  cold  frames  and  pits  are 
clear  of  bedding  stuff  they  should  be  occupied  with  young  stock 
of  hardwooded  plants,  for  the  summer  growtli  of  which  they  are 
better  adapted  tlian  large  houses.  Fuchsias  for  late  blooming 
must  not  be  kept  too  warm,  they  should  ba  placed  in  a  moist 
shady  house  where  they  will  grow  much  more  freely  than  in  a 
high  temperature.  Conservatory-beds  will  require  water,  as 
also  all  large  plants  in  tubs — Camellias,  particularly,  being  in 
active  growth  will  require  a  liberal  supply  ;  a  watering  of  manure 
water  will  be  advantageous.  Cut  down  and  place  in  a  cold  frame 
the  choicest  Cinerarias  for  suckers,  and  put  in  a  stock  of  Chry- 
santhemum cuttings  for  autumn  display.  The  different  Ipomieas 
and  Thunbergias  being  subject  to  red  spider  should  be  well 
syringed,  to  prevent  the  pest  gaining  ground.  Have  an  eye  to 
the  propagation  indue  lime  of  stock  for  succession  or  winter 
iiowering.  Take  care  to  secure  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  Clero- 
dendrons,  Poinsettias,  Erantlicmums,  Erythrina,  and  of  those 
useful  winter-blooming  plants  Euphorbia  jacquinisBllora  and 
Gesnera  bulbosa.  W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Still  cold  winds,  a  low  barometer,  and  only  threatening  rains, 
which  now,  in  moderation,  are  much  wanted.  Run  the  Dutch 
hoe  among  aU  advancing  crops,  to  cut-up  young  weeds  and  pre- 
vent cracking — such  as  among  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Potatoes, 
Onions,  &c.  A  little  hail  and  snow  and  a  low  barometer  are 
signs  that  we  shall  get  some  rain  ere  long.  Expecting  it  to  come, 
have  had  all  our  watercourses  cleared  that  we  may  preserve 
what  we  can  for  watering  purposes,  as  water  is  scarce  with  us. 
Gave  Cauliflowers  a  little  manure  water,  to  cause  the  heads  to 
come  strong  and  dwarf.  We  had  set  our  hearts  on  having  a 
tank  made  with  divisions  for  different  kinds  of  manure  water, 
near  to  a  large  tank  that  takes  the  water  from  tlie  roofs  of  certain 
glass  houses  and  sheds,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  our  aim,  and 
did  no  better  as  to  securing  some  large  old  casks ;  those  we  have 
used  for  the  purpose  being  old  oil-casks,  and  in  use  for  the  best 
part  of  twenty  years,  but  now  so  worn-out  as  to  be  unable  to  hold 
water. 

Well,  as  we  could  not  have  what  we  wanted,  we  made  shift  with 
what  we  could  obtain  ;  for  to  be  destitute  of  clear  lime  and  soot 
water,  and  manure  water  well  fermented,  appeared  to  us  to  be 
almost  as  great  an  inconvenience  as  for  a  fish  to  attempt  to  get 
comfortably  along  with  a  scarcity  of  pure  water.  Two  modes  pre- 
sented themselves  involving  only  a  little  labour,  and  little  but  the 
expense  of  the  labour.  The  first  was  to  make  a  large  trench  or  pond 
with  sloping  sides,  and  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  with  stiff 
puddled  clay  and  tar,  and  some  rough  gravel  beat  into  the  sides  of 
the  clay.  This  would  have  taken  more  time  than  we  could  spare, 
and  it  would  have  required  us  to  have  waited  until  the  tar  dried, 
or  the  water  might  have  had  too  much  of  it.  The  second  mode 
was  to  sink  the  old  ricketty  barrels,  that  had  seen  such  long 
service,  in  the  ground,  and  make  them  waterproof  there ;  and 
that  was  the  plan  resorted  to. 

A  deep  trench  was  dug,  deep  enough  for  the  top  of  the  barrels 
to  be  level  with  the  surface,  and  wide  enough  to  leave  at 
least  9  inches  all  round  them.  The  surface  soil  was  removed, 
but  the  clay  below  was  saved  for  repacking  round  the  barrels. 
Each  barrel  in  turn  was  handled  as  carefully  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent it  falling  to  pieces.  The  bottom  was  then  thickly  painted 
with  tar  outside.  The  place  where  it  was  to  stand  was  pre- 
pared with  soft  clay  mixed  with  tar,  so  that  when  set  up  there 
was  no  chance  of  water  getting  out  by  the  bottom.  We  would 
have  tarred  the  inside,  only  we  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the 
tar  drying.  The  outside  of  the  barrel  was,  however,  examined, 
and  all  rents,  fissures,  and  deficiencies  filled  up  with  stiS"  clay 
putty,  and  then  tarred  heavily  all  over ;  and,  as  the  clay  was  being 
rammed  firmly  againjt  the  barrel,  at  every  layer  of  -1  inches  or 


so  a  little  tar  was  trickled  round  the  barrel,  so  that  when  the 
wood  of  the  barrel  is  more  thoroughly  rotten  and  decayed  the 
openings  between  the  sides  will  still  hold  water.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  round  the  top  of  the  barrels  was  of  clay  well  beaten, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  tar,  and  then  with  a  layer  of  sand, 
which  will  become  hard  and  firm.  The  whole  looks  so  nice,  and 
the  barrels  are  so  much  more  easily  filled  and  emptied,  that  we 
are  surprised  we  did  not  sink  them  years  ago.  The  only  disadvan- 
tage is  that  we  must  place  hurdles  round  them  to  prevent  four- 
footed  or  two-legged  animals  falling  into  them,  if  they  should 
go  in  a  dark  night  where  they  have  no  business. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  we  may  hint  that  those  who  use  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep,  deer,  cow,  or  horse  droppings  would 
act  safely  in  pouring  boiling  water  over  them,  and  covering  them 
up  with  a  lid  some  hours  before  filhng  up  with  common  water. 
The  boiling  water  will  scarcely  leave  anything  alive  in  the  drop- 
pings. 

General  routine  with  Cucumbers,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Peas, 
&c.,  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Moved  Tom  Thumb  Peas  in 
orchard-house  that  had  done  good  service  to  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
where  they  wdl  come  as  often  and  as  quick  as  wanted.  Although 
Peas  are  Peas  we  never  think  that  those  gathered  under  glass, 
however  open,  and  cool,  and  airy,  are  quite  sp  good  as  those 
obtained  in  the  open  air.  Put  small  stakes  to  those  planted  out  M 
in  front  of  orchard-house  now  in  full  bloom.  Watered  Dwarf  H 
Kidney  Beans  behind  them  to  cause  them  to  come  regularly. 
Tliose  in  boxes  will  need  planting-out  soon. 

PIWIT    GAKBEN. 

Planted-out  Strawberry  plants  that  had  been  forced  and  the  crop 
gathered  ;  removed  breastwood  partially  from  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  also  Pear  trees  ;  kept  houses  at  much  the  same  temperature 
as  previously  stated  ;  thiuued  shoots  and  stopped  shoots  on  fruit 
trees  in  hou-es ;  drew  a  hand  quite  dry  on  sunny  days  over 
bunches  of  Muscat  Vines  iu  bloom  ;  watered  Figs,  and  planted- 
out  more  Melons  as  room  could  be  had  for  them. 

TLANT    DEPAETJIENT. 

Shifted  Geraniums,  a  few  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  &c. ;  moved  more 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  from  conservatory,  and  replaced  with 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  ;  potted  Fancy  Geraniums  for  beds ; 
made  cuttings  of,  and  divided  Dahlia  roots ;  planted  a  number 
in  a  slight  hotbed,  giving  thera  about  3  inches  square,  and 
leaving  only  one  stem  to  each ;  potted  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
especially  flne-foliaged  ones,  also  Browallias,  Balsams,  and  pricked- 
ofl' numbers  of  Lobelias,  and  other  small  things.  Turned  out  in 
Celery-trenches  great  quantities  of  fresh-struck  Verbenas,  Gera- 
niums, &c ,  putting  them  iu  saudy  leaf  mould  and  hardly 
breaking  the  balls,  for  reasons  previously  given  ;  watered  Calceo- 
larias and  Geraniums  formerly  turned  out,  as  the  weather  has 
been  so  dry  and  parching. 

PLOWEK   GAEDEK. 

Rolled,  mowed,  cut  up  Daisies  with  a  long-handled  double- 
bladed  daisy-knife,  worth  a  dozen  of  daisy-rakes.  Dug  down  beds 
in  flower  garden  ;  and  as  in  some  parterres  that  we  wish  to  ba 
level,  the  ground  had  got  considerably  above  the  grass,  took  a 
lot  away,  to  secure  the  level  character,  and  used  it  to  dress 
borders  which  are  rather  low,  or  to  raise  beds  which  we  wish 
to  be  in  the  pyramidal  form.  Calceolarias  are  now  mostly 
exposed  night  and  day  in  their  earth  temporary  beds. — R.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwioh. — Retail  Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare 
Plants. 

Blondeau-Dejussieu  &  Co.,  Beaune  (Cote  d'Or).  —  Notice 
sur  des  Arbres,  Arbrisseaux,  Arbusles,  Sf'c .,precieux  ou  nouveaux. 

Henry  May,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. — Spring 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Sfc. 

Fairhead  k  Son,  7,  Borough  Market,  London. — Catalogue  of 
Dahlias  for  1863. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunicationi  ihould  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editort  of  the  "Journal  of  Mortimltnra,  Sic."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  S.C. 
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We  also  request  that  correspoBdenta  will  not  mix.  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  reluting  to  Qardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Skkdlino  Pkthnia  and  ViiRDKNA  ( Inquirer).Send  them  to  the  Floml 
Committee  of  liio  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  KensiriKton  Gore,  directed 
to  the  Secretary,  T.  Mooie,  Esq.  The  next  meeting-  of  thut  Committee  ia  on 
the  6tbof  May. 

SKKDt.iNO  Geranium  { Ho rtu.t).— Too  much  depends  upon  the  habit  of 
the  plant  for  us  to  ifive  an  opinion  upon  it  us  a  beilder.  In  colour  it  is  like 
Christine.  Cunnot  you  induce  your  near  neighbour,  i  he  Rev.  H.  Dombrain, 
of  De^l.  to  look  at 'it? 

Vkrbenas,  Plastino  ocv  fhom  Cutting-pan  (  VT.  P.). —You  may  plant 
tbemoutof  thecuitinff-pot  with  peifectsufety  nt  the  proper  time  and  m  moist 
weather ;  but  thev  will  be  later  than  those  which  have  been  potted-ort"  and 
eatabliehed  some  time  in  small  pots.  When,  however,  space  is  scarce  it  is 
often  necessary  to  plant  direct  out  of  cutling>pots. 

AzALKA  iNuicA— Cdttino  Down  Oi.d  Plants  (IT.  P.,  Camborne).  —  If 
your  plants  are  old  and  uiisiirhtly  naked,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  tl.era 
out  of  doors  in  seme  favoured  spot  and  procure  some  >oung  onei*,  as  they 
rarely  do  well  by  cutting  down;  whereas  by  planting-out  ihey  muy  possibly 
make  good  ^^eful  shrubs  in  a  few  years. 

CiNKRARiA,  CuiTiNG  DowN  AND  SowiNo  Skki)  (W,  P.,  Cambornf). — 
If  Cinerarias  be  allowed  to  riprn  their  seed,  many  of  t^e  plants  will  die 
afterwards.  Thus  it  is  better  to  cut  down  the  plant  before  the  flower  be 
entirely  faded,  .tnd  by  the  appearance  of  the  collar  of  the  plant  you  will  see 
If  there  be  any  suckers  vising; ;  if  not,  the  plant  will  likely  die.  It  is,  there- 
fore, better  to  sow  a  quantity  each  year,  and  the  earlier  in  May  the  better. 
Sow  in  a  pan  of  fanUy  soil  made  somewhat  Hrm,  and  place  it  in  a  shady 
situation ;  prick  the  plants  out  when  they  are  Urge  enough  to  handle, 
and  pot  when  required. 

Seedlinos  (.!/".  Errinf/ton). —\onr  fieedling  Cinerarias  and  Tropceolum, 
thouph  pood  flowers,  are  not  sufficiently  novel  and  distinct  from  other 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

Melon-lkaves  Spotting  (An  Early  Melon-grower). — Are  you  sure  the 
leaves  are  affected  by  diiiease,  and  nut  by  scalding,  by  having  a  powerful 
BUD  shining  on  moist  foliage,  and  air  not  given  ear'y  enough! 

Arrangement  of  Stages  in  Gheenhoisk  [A.,  Glasgow).  —  We  would 
certainly  narrow  the  front  stage  lo  2  feet,  and  make  the  back  one  4.^  feet. 
You  could  havethiit  flat,  or  raised  in  a  series  of  four  or  five  steps  to  the 
back  wall.  If  the  tloor  is  paved,  large  pots  would  be  best  fur  the  climbers, 
otherwise  you  might  have  a  border  at  back  for  the  purpose. 

Heating  a  Pit  for  Bedding  I'lants  [W.  Cobb). — The  best  would  be 
hot  water  and  pipes.  The  cheapest  to  be  effectual  ^\^uld  he  a  brick  Arnott'a 
stove  lighted  from  the  outside,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  Rear  the 
back.    It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  make  the  pit  a  l^ot  or  two  wider. 

Camellias  not  Flowkbinu  (//.  J',  (7.).— Your  Camellias,  we  presume, 
are  all  right.  Continue  the  same  process,  and  give  more  light  and  air  in 
July  and  August.  You  do  not  expect  them  to  bloom  now,  surely.  Nov- 
ember and  January  would  be  early  enough. 

Floweu-gardes  Plass  {A  Novice^  J'orAaAirc).— Both  borders  will  look 

Moles  IN  Vine-border— Cissus  DISCOLOR  Losing  its  Leaves  [Coyisiant 
Header).  — Vt'e  should  not  like  moles  in  our  Vine-boruer— they  would  be  apt 
to  cut  the  roots  that  came  in  their  way.  If  the  top  of  the  Cissus  is  alive, 
it  will  break  in  heat  and  moisture.  Syringe  it  well,  and  do  not  water 
heavily  until  it  break.  If  the  top  is  dead  and  the  bottom  alive  prune  it 
back,  and  gi\e  but  little  water  until  it  break.  Thtn  shake  away  part  of 
the  old  earth,  repot,  and  give  bottom  heat  if  possible. 

Fungus  on  Pear-lf.aves  (I)..,  Newcastle). — Theie  is  a  fungus  on  the 
leaves,  the  result  of  imperfect  root-action,  and,  we  think,  rather  much 
moisture  or  deficient  drainage.  Stir  the  surface  soil  to  let  the  air  into  the 
soil,  and  water  only  as  wanted. 

Amaeantrus  MFiANCiJOLicL-s— Zelinda  Dahi.ia  (Q.  Q  ) .— The  Amaran- 
thus  melancholicus  is  not  so  hardy  as  Oracli,  nor  does  it  break  so  well.  It 
will  bear  nipping  if  the  season  is  warm,  and  will  mix  well  with  Bijou  if  it 
grow  freely  enough  ;  but  we  did  not  get  on  well  with  it.  Ours  needed  no 
pegging-down.  We  think  it  needs  a  warm  place  and  a  hot  season,  but  we 
would  wish  to  know  ibe  general  result  last  year  of  those  who  tried  it. 
We  would  not  stop  Dahlia  Zelinda.  You  cannot  get  the  flowers  too  early. 
If  at  all  much  taller  than  you  want,  plant  sloping,  or  peg  the  plants  down. 
The  leaves  were  much  injured;  but  the  one  with  the  most  yellow  we  should 
say  was  Golden  Cham  and  the  other  Golden  Fleece,  but  cannot  be  sure. 

Cineraria  maritima  Trkaiment  —  Bedding  Plants  (-S.,  Hampton 
Court).—  For  the  Cineraria  maritima  seedlings  nip  the  pomta  out  by  all  means. 
You  can  do  nothing  to  increase  the  silvery  appearance,  except,  perhaps, 
by  growing  them  in  poor  soil.  They  will  be  more  silvery  as  they  cet  older 
towards  autumn.  Then  we  would  advise  you  to  keep  the  best  plants  over 
the  winter,  and  propagate  from  tlicnt  by  cuttings  instead  of  by  sowing  seeds. 
Seedlings  will  not  compare  with  plants  so  raised,  (h<tHgh  they  will  look 
very  well  if  you  have  none  of  those  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  old  plants 
near  them.  The  Sultan  Calceolaria  is  a  better  pot  than  bedding  plant.  In 
a  bed,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  will  be  everything  th  it  you  could  wish  ; 
but  in  most  Gise^,  unless  great  care  and  attention  are  given,  it  will  be 
patchy  afterwiird*.  Your  edging  with  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium,  and 
bounding  with  Lobelia  speciosa,  will  do  well.  Were  we  to  depend  on 
Sultan  we  would  plant  thickly,  say  7  or  8  inches  apart,  and  when  the  plant* 
were  growing  freely  we  would  cut  over  every  other  one  so  as  to  obtain  a 
succession  of  bloom.  It  is  doubtful  what  the  beginning  ol  .May  may  biin;  with 
it.  Instead  of  plaotmg  out  at  once  we  would  plunge  the  pots,  or  rather 
>um  them  out,  without  breaking  the  balls,  into  a  sunk  bed  any  wtiere  where 
you  could  give  them  a  little  shelter  if  neceuary.  If  iou  can  do  that  in  the 
beds  you  may  plant  at  once ;  but  having  things  thick  together  snables 
proiecUoD  and  watering  to  b«  •wily  givui.    S«e  "  Doing*  of  Laat  Week." 


Sekdlino  Polyanthls  (If.  ir.).  — Not  knowing  the htttit  of  the  plant, 
or  whether  it  is  an  ubundant  bloomer,  we  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion  oa 
its  worth  us  a  bedder.  Polyanthuites  generally  are  not  good  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  ^uch  a  combination  of  yellow  and  crimson  rendera  it  still  less 
decided  in  tint  for  bedding. 

Bottling  GonsKUERUiEs  {A.  If'. -i.].— Gather  the  fruit  dry  and  when 
little  more  than  half  grown;  pick  clean,  put  into  wide-mouihed  bottles, 
and  shake  gently  down  till  the  bottles  are  full  Cork  these  tightly,  put 
them  ia  a  moderare  oven,  and  let  them  remain  ttU  heated  througli.  Beat 
in  the  corks  tightly,  cut  off  the  tops,  re«in  them  over,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
cool  place.  Wood-ttMhes  form  an  excellent  manure.  For  the  best  mode  of 
using  them  consult  ''Manures  for  the  Many,"  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished at  our  office. 

IIakdy  Annuals  (T.  (7.).  —  You  may  sow  in  pane,  and  keep  close, 
warm  and  dark  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  then  give  light  and  air  by 
degrees.  We  would  aow  some  in  this  way,  and  sow  the  rest  in  the  open 
air,  aa  the  ground  is  now  geiiine  warm.  In  sowing  Portulacas  and  Mesem- 
bryauthemuuis,  it  is  best  to  water  the  pot,  let  it  dry  a  Utile  on  the  surface. 
Sow  the  seeds,  then  sprinkle  with  sand  or  tine  soil,  press  down,  put  a  square 
of  glass  uud  a  piece  ot  paper  over  the  pot,  or  the  paper  alone,  and  allow  the 
paper  to  remain  until  the  seedhngs  appear.  So  managed,  they  will  generally 
come  up  without  watering.  If  you  have  occasion  to  wattr  before  or  after- 
wards, .-oil  the  pot  instead  of  watering  overhead.  The  easiest  way  to  do 
this  is  :o  hold  the  pot  in  a  pail  of  water,  allowing  the  water  to  rise  from 
below  to  the  surtiice.  Zinnias  require  an  ordinary  amount  of  water.  To  do 
well  they  must  have  no  s-toppages  in  their  growth.  For  more  particulars 
we  refer  you,  "C.  W.  H.,"  '*  G.  T.,"  '*  N.  O.,"  **X.  Z.,"  and  others  to  an 
article  to-day  on  .\nnuals. 

Science  of  Window-gardening  [A  Subscribert  Swansea).  — Ur.  Bosan- 
quefs  work  is  pubhshed  at  our  olllce,  price  lit/.,  or  free  by  post  Id. 

Sea-kalk.— Would  our  correspondent  •'  T.  W.  B.,"  whose  communicatioa 
appeared  in  No.  lOli,  oblige  "  W.  M."  by  staling  in  what  month  he  covered 
his  Sea  kale  with  seaweed,  and  the  date  of  his  lirst  gathering  i 

Kalmia  latifolia  Buds  not  Oi-ening  [CoiisUtnt  Reader^  Dublin).— 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  check  caused  by  your  plants  being  taken  up  and 
planted  in  a  balcony  ;  or  perhaps  their  roots  were  very  much  reduced  to 
get  them  into  pots.  This,  we  know,  will  occasion  the  flower-buds  to  refusa 
to  open,  and  manure  water  will  not  repair  the  injury  done.  The  buds  of 
Rhouodendrons  open  more  easily,  as  it  would  appear  that  the  eflort  required 
on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  expand  them  is  much  le&s  than  that  necessary  in 
the  c;ise  of  the  Kalmia,  and  unless  the  plant  be  in  health  it  is  unable  to  do 
80.  When  growing  in  ine  open  ground,  it  sometimes  does  not  open  its 
flowers  as  jou  describe. 

Verbena  Cuttings  Failing  {Constant  Reader^  I)ubli7i),  —  \7e  cannot 
well  account  lor  your  cuttmgs  damping-otf,  after  being  in  about  three 
weeks,  in  March  and  Apiil.  They  ai'e  olten  ready  to  pot-off  in  that  time, 
and  the  sooner  that  is  done  the  better  after  they  are  sufficiently  rooted.  If 
they  are  very  much  drawn,  and  then  sudaenly  exposed  to  cold  chilly 
blasts,  they  will  succumb  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  nothing  docs  better 
than  Verbenas  in  spring.  Write  us  more  particulars,  and  we  will  give  you 
mure  advice. 

Wellingtonia  Turning  Brown  (A(!a).—  l(  your  Wellingtonia  exhibits 
greater  brownness  than  it  has  uoue  during  former  winters,  and  if  there  are 
evident  signs  of  weakness  in  its  growth,  treat  it  as  you  say  with  iresh  loam 
and  leaf  mould. 

NAMis  of  Plants  {A.  Fylde  Fulmcr,  ^/ousfA).— Helleborus  viridis- 
{W.  0.).—  \y  Helleborus  tcetidus  ;  2,  someCanna;  J,  Boroniapolygalajfolia; 
4,  Dolichos  apeciosus.  {t\  C.  ^'-).— You  must  send  better  specimens.  1, 
A'juga  reptans  ;  6,  Lunula  pilosa.  The  rest  nothing  but  leaves.  {F.  J.).— 
Eutaxia  myrtitolia,  and  apparently  Dacrydium  exceUum.  {Flora).— 
Apparently  one  of  the  Holboelhas,  but  the  specimen  was  insuihcient  to 
determine  which.      Perhaps  U.  acuminata.     (.4  Reader,  Dumbartonshire). 

1  Chcihinthes  pteroides  apparently,  but  there  is  no  fructification  ;  2,  some 
Maichaniia.      {A.  H.  t'.).— 1,  Myrius  pimenta,  or  something  very  near  it; 

2  ilhynchoapermum  jasminoides;  3,  Polygala  myrtifolia  ;  -l,  Aphelexis, 
without  foliage  ;  6,  Hovea  Celsi ;  6,  fcriostemon  scaber,  (/.  G.  Tierbutt).— 
The  leaves  are  those  of  Myoporum  acuminatum.  The  Fuchsia  is  not  equal 
to  many  others  in  cultivation. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


COMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Those  who  have  bred  good  and  early  chickens  this  year,  and 
we  believe  they  are  many,  are  beginning  to  view  them  with 
referenoo  to  their  capabihties  as  eihibiiion  birds.  A  may  ba 
oonviiiced  he  has  better  birds  than  13  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
have  his  judgment  strengthened  or  endorsed  by  the  awards  of 
acknowledged  judges,  and  he  likes  to  see  them  fairly  pitted 
against  all  comers.  _.      .     . 

All  do  not  care  to  enter  for  the  blue  ribands  at  Birmingham 
and  tlie  Crystal  Palace.  They  rather  seek  shows  ofless  pretention 
and  shorter  duration.  We  would  say  to  such  there  is  an 
agricultural  Show  at  Basingstoke  at  the  latter  end  of  May.  It 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  Show  of  the  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Downes, 
Secretary,  Basingstoke.  It  is  near  London,  and  the  birds  are 
only  two  days  absent  from  home. 

Then  we  have  the  Agricultural  Hall  Show  at  Islington,  and 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  in  June.  The  latter  is  always  a 
pleasant  Show.  It  is  held  in  summer  in  a  lovely  part  of  tha 
country,  and  is  a  general  holiday.  Temporary  avenues  of  trees 
are  planted  in  the  streets  ;  flowers  and  evergreen,  stretch  from 
window  to  window  j  aU  the  bands  of  musie  in  th*  country  sra 
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put  in  requisition ;  guns  and  even  cannon  are  discharged,  and 
tlie  Show  is  a  fete. 

There  is  one  thing  we  do  not  understand : — there  is  to  be 
open  judging  on  Saturday  6th.  What  is  open  judging?  Are 
the  awards  to  be  made  in  presence  of  the  public  ?  if  so,  we  do 
not  envy  the  Judges,  nor  do  we  think  they  can  do  justice  to  ex- 
hibitors. Nothing  requires  privacy  so  much  as  judging,  and 
where  competition  is  close  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 


MALAY  FOWLS. 

I  HAD  no  expectation  when  I  sent  you  my  first  letter  on  tlie 
"Characteristics  of  Malay  Fowls"  that  it  would  have  induced 
so  much  correspondence. 

In  the  first  place,  I  thank  you  for  inserting  ray  letter  and  for 
your  observations  thereon ;  in  the  next  for  observations  made  by 
correspondents  on  this  interesting  subject.  We  have  now,  I  think, 
pretty  clearly  elicited  what  points  we  should  aim  at  in  breeding 
Malays ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a  few  years  perfection 
will  be  arrived  at  in  this  breed  of  poultry. 

Your  correspondent  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  is  pleased  to  designate  my 
fowls  as  "  too  handsome."  They  were  considered  by  many  per- 
sons living  here  as  much  finer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  ;  but,  like  myself,  these  friends 
of  mine  knew  but  little  of  what  constituted  a  good  Malay ;  we 
were  all  mistaken.  This  circumstance  may  probably  illustrate 
some  of  the  disputes  which  occasionally  arise  between  exhibitors 
and  judges ;  the  former  thinking  their  fowls  ought  to  have  had  a 
prize,  when,  in  fact,  they  were,  like  me,  not  aware  what  were  the 
essentials  to  constitute  a  good  fowl. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  if  I  had  been  appointed  to  judge 
birds  like  those  exhibited  at  Devizes,  without,  of  course,  knowing 
who  were  the  exhibitors,  I  should  have  given  the  prize  to  my 
own  pens ;  and  I  am  now,  after  this  correspondence,  quite  con- 
vinced I  should  have  done  wrong, 

I  have  never  disputed  the  decision  of  any  judge ;  I  consider  it 
would  be  a  reflection,  not  only  on  the  Judge  in  question,  but  also 
on  the  Committee  who  appointed  him.  All  committees,  I  believe, 
do  their  best  to  secure  persons  to  act  in  this  capacity  who  are 
esteemed  competent  and  whose  integrity  is  unquestionable  :  under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  exhibitors  would  do  well  to  forego 
their  feelings  if  they  should  consider  that  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  them,  remembering  that  we  are  all  fallible  creatures,  and 
the  best  of  us  may  possibly  err  sometimes. — JonN  James  Fox, 
Devizes, 


EULES  FOE  POULTEY-JUDGING. 

Are  the  new  rules  for  judging  to  be  adopted  at  the  Show  at 
Islington  ?  If  they  are,  where  can  I  procure  them  ?  Will  you 
exert  your  influence  in  this  matter  ?  I  and  others  are  now 
breeding  and  selecting  for  exhibition  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  Poultry  Club  is  tolerably  certain  of  carrying  its  point  and 
having  a  voice  at  most  shows.  As  there  will  be  no  getting  away 
from  the  litem,  scripta,  we  ought  now  to  know  what  we  are  to 
try  for ;  otherwise  the  efforts  of  the  Club  will  end  in  placing 
us  in  the  position  whence  they  say  they  wish  to  extricate  them- 
selves— viz,  that  of  exhibitors  who  know  not  what  to  exhibit. 
I  think  if  the  rules  are  not  ready  for  publication  now,  their 
application  to  shows  should  be  deferred  till  next  year.  What 
causes  the  delay  ? — One  in  the  Dakk. 


A  PEAYEE  FOE  BIEDS  OF  PEEY. 

The  destruction  of  birds  of  prey  has  been  of  late  years  so 
indiscriminate  and  so  universal,  owing  to  the  very  strict  pre- 
servation of  game,  that  many  are  extinct  where  they  formerly 
abounded ;  and  I  venture  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  a  list  of  birds  formerly  not  rare,  but  which  now  do  not  exist 
in  this  district,  some  of  which  might,  if  a  merciful  consideration 
were  extended  to  them,  still  enliven  our  country  lanes  and  woods, 
the  toU  levied  by  them  being  a  very  unimportant  tax  on  the 
produce  of  the  races  which  supply  them  with  food. 

The  district  in  which  the  birds  enumerated  have  been  seen  is 
in  the  west  of  Essex,  extending  from  Waltham  Abbey  to 
Dunmow,  including  the  valley  of  the  Stort.  The  list  has  been 
prepared  and  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Daniel  French,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  who  has  through  a  long  life  never  failed  to  give  the  most 
aeute  attention  to  birds  and  their  habits.    I  send  it  to  you 


precisely  as  it  has  been  given  to  me.     Cannot  the  proprietors  of 
woods  and  coverts  be  induced  to  order  their  keepers  to  abstain 

from  such  unremitting  war  as  they   wage  on  these  classes? 

T.  F.  K.,  Sawbridgeworth. 

"  BIEDS    OF    PREY — (EAlCONlDa:). 

"  Royal  Eaoie. — Was  shot  twenty  years  ago  on  Tukely 
Forest,  Essex,  and  I  remember  one  being  shot  at  Waltham 
Abbey  in  the  marshes. 

"  OspuEY  OR  Fishing  Eagle. — A  very  fine  one  once  lived 
two  or  three  years  about  Latton  and  Jletteswell.  I  have  some- 
times been  very  near  to  it.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it  at 
last.     One  has  since  been  shot  at  Pishobury,  Sawbridgeworth. 

"  Kite. — Formerly  at  Great  Parndon,  used  to  breed  in  Parndon 
woods  ;  they  are  all  destroyed. 

"  Moou  Buzzard. — There  used  to  be  a  tract  of  boggy  ground 
extending  from  just  below  Latton  Mill  down  to  Burnt  Mul  with 
several  woods.  I  have  there  seen  this  rare  bird  two  or  three 
times,  but  have  not  known  it  to  continue  there. 

"  Common  Buzzahd. — This  was  so  frequent  that  I  have  seen  it 
alight  on  the  barn  where  I  lived,  and  it  used  almost  continually  to 
be  sailing  over  the  meadows ;  they  bred  in  Lattou  and 
Nettesweil  woods,  not  one  now  remains. 

"Goshawk.— Used  to  breed  in  Ilyde  Hall  wood,  Sawbridge- 
worth. 

"  Sparrow  Hawe;. — This  active  and  interesting  bird  is  now 
very  seldom  seen,  it  used  to  be  frequently  so ;  if  the  farmers 
execrate  the  Sparrows  they  should  preserve  this  Hawk,  as  its 
food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Sparrows. 

"  Lanneu. — I  once  saw  this  large  Hawk  in  Hyde  Hall  wood, 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  I  have  seen  it  both  in  Harlow  and  Latton 
Park  woods  ;  but  it  has  always  been  very  rare. 

"Peregrine  Falcon. — This  1; as  been  shot  in  Stansted Marsh, 
Hertfordshire,  in  Gilston  Park  ditto,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
Epping  Forest. 

"  Kestrel  (the  Hovering  Hawk). — This  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing little  bird  that  used  to  enliven  the  country  by  his  pretty 
hovering  and  his  plaintive  note,  is  now  almost  exterminated  by 
the  keepers;  it  meddles  with  no  sort  of  game,  and  no  bird  is  of 
more  use  to  farmers.  Its  food  consists  if  not  exclusively  of  mice, 
very  nearly  so.  It  enters  barns  and  other  out-buildings  when 
not  too  public  in  the  same  manner  as  Owls.  Wherever  a  nest 
used  to  be  foutjd  which  was  generally  in  the  old  nest  of  a  Crow 
or  Magpie,  it  was  invariably  found  to  be  lined  with  the  skins  of 
mice;  but  in  spite  of  all  its  services  and  its  beauty  it  is  gone! 
destroyed  by  rascals. 

"  Hobby. — This  small  Hawk  was  more  rare  than  either  of  the 
two  last-named,  and  appeared  to  prey  mostly  on  the  larger 
insects,  as  it  was  generally  hawking  round  trees  or  darting  very 
rapidly  along ;  it  kept  secluded  in  woods. 

"  Merlin. — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  native  Hawks.  I  once 
knew  a  nest  with  two  young  ones  to  be  taken  in  Ongar  Park 
wood,  Essex  ;  I  had  the  care  of  one  of  the  young  ones  for  some 
months.  One  a  few  years  since  chased  a  Sparrow  into  a  green- 
house at  Sherring,  Essex,  and,  of  course,  was  killed  by  the  man 
who  caught  it. 

"  This  is  all  the  species  of  the  Falcon  tribe  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  know. — D.  French." 


Natueal  Histoet.— We  saw  the  first  Dottrell  on  Wednesday 
last.    We  have  seen  but  one. 


SWAEM  OP  BEES  IN"  APEIL. 

On  the  26th  ult.  we  had  a  swarm  of  bees  here  (Linton),  from 
an  old  hive  which,  in  company  with  two  others,  had  never  been 
fed  all  winter. 

As  it  is  unusual  for  bees  to  swarm  in  April,  I  record  this 
instance  as  the  first  that  has  occurred  with  me  ;  but  I  believe, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  one  of  my  neighbours  had  a  swarm  on 
the  28th  of  the  month.  This  season,  owing  to  the  bright  sunny 
weather,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  have  been  several  swarms 
during  the  month,  especially  where  the  bees  have  been  fed,  and 
the  situation  a  favourable  one  for  their  doing  well. 

Last  year  was  by  no  means  a  good  honey  season,  but  I  at- 
tribute my  bees  doing  pretty  well  to  the  fact  of  there  being  so 
few  bees  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wet  season  of  1860,  and 
subsequent  hard  winter,  were  fatal  to  many  stocks  which  have  not 
yet  been  replaced :  hence  there  was  a  wider  field  for  those  re- 
maining, and  they  consequently  did  better. — J.  BoBSON. 
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B.  &  W.'s  APIAEY. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 
To  keep  your  apiarian  readers  "  poeted-up  "  in  my  proceed- 
ings I  will  now  recount  the  events  of  the  last  three  weeks  in 
order.  The  operations  recorded  at  page  269  took  place  March  21 

a  venturesome  time  to  compel  bees  to  begin  artiiicial-queen- 

r«aring.  The  plan  sketched  out  there  was  pretty  closely  adhered 
to — that  is  to  say,  on  the  30th  I  "  made  a  swarm  of  U  by 
driving  it  into  a  box  well  stored  with  comb  and  food."  2ndly, 
"D,  when  cleared  of  its  adult  population,  was  placed  in  the 
room  of  A,  after  shifting  into  D  the  Italian  queen  and  population 
of  A."  3rdly,  "  A  with  its  Itahan  brood  was  put  in  place  of  F, 
settiug  F  over  it  after  catching  and  destroying  its  drone-breed- 
ing quceu."  Thus  far  on  the  30th  and  3l8t.  1  found  a  large 
number  of  drones  in  F,  hatched  and  unhatchod,  which  have 
survived,  and  are  now  (April  13th),  flying  in  and  out  in  full 
rigour.  Some  of  them  are  well  marked,  but  the  greater  number 
diS'er  in  no  respect  from  common  English  drones. 

On  Saturday,  the  4.th  of  April,  I  took  oti'  top  F.and  expelled 
the  bees,  compelling  them  to  return  home  to  the  lower  box, 
and  a  good  deal  of  drone-brood  was  sacrificed.  The  bees  were 
very  savage,  as,  indeed,  tliey  hare  been  throughout  all  my  opera- 
tions this  spring ;  nor  was  there  any  dillcrence  between  the 
temper  of  the  Italian  and  English  bees.  The  most  surprising 
thing,  however,  was  that  the  bees  of  F  had  made  several  royal 
cells  amongst  the  drone-brood,  and  at  least  one  of  them  was 
occupied  by  a  grub  floating  in  royal  jeUy  !  Had  the  bee  dragged 
up  an  egg  or  young  Italian  worker-grub  from  the  hive  below, 
or  was  this  a  case  of  mistaken  instinct  ?  Anyhow  1  thought  it 
fortunate  that  I  had  taken  off  this  box  in  time,  as  there  must 
still  have  been  Italian  brood  in  the  hive  below  of  an  age  suitable 
for  rearing  a  queen.  But  this  set  me  thinking  that,  perhaps,  B 
was  in  the  same  predicament :  accordmgly  the  same  day,  exactly 
a  fortnight  after  the  queen  of  this  stock  had  been  destroyed  and 
brood  given  to  them,  1  examined  B,  and  found  the  Italian 
brood-comb  with  most  of  its  bees  hatched,  but  no  royal  cell  in 
it.  There  was  one,  however,  sealeil  up  among  the  drone  cells ! 
Great  curiosity  did  I  feel  to  examine  it,  but  prudence  prevailed, 
and  I  restored  it  to  the  hive,  making  all  snug  again  as  before, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  have  carried  a  worker-grub  thither, 
and  that  in  due  time  a  queen  would  issue  from  the  cell.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  however,  I  discovered  the  bees  in  B  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation,  as  they  always  are  when  their  loss  of  a  queen 
has  been  perceived.  If  they  had  not  been  so  savage  I  should 
have  taken  out  their  royal  cell  again  to  inspect  it ;  but  the  life 
of  every  bee  is  precious  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  hive 
was  thinly  peopled.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  no  queen  was 
hatched  and  that  the  bees  had  lost  hope,  I  proceeded  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  operation  (see  page  270),  and  drove  E,  queen 
and  all,  into  an  empty  box  full  of  comb,  and  placed  E  with  its 
brood  over  B.  In  a  very  short  time  the  lower  hive  was  deserted, 
and  peace  reigned  among  the  agitated  bees. 

The  long  and  short  of  all  these  changes  is  that  I  am  still 
uncertain  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  gaining  even  one  addi- 
tional Italian  queen.  The  queen  of  B,  should  the  bees  rear  one 
after  all,  will  be  almost  pure  English,  but  she  may  be  impreg- 
nated by  a  pure  Italian  drone.  Such  are  some  of  the  diUiculties 
which  attend  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  race  of  bees  in 
this  country. 

All  the  hives,  however,  appear  to  be  doing  well.  They  now 
stand  as  follows  : — 


Pare  Italian  queen 
(now  strong). 

D. 
Hybrid  Italian  queen 
(strong). 

G. 

Vacant. 

— B.  &  W. 


Bees  in  process  of  rearing 

a  quL*en  out  ot  English 

brood  (strengthened). 

E. 

Englisti  queen 

(strong). 


English  queen  (straw 
hive ;  strong). 


C. 

Vacant. 


Bees  rearinK  a  queen 

out  of  Italian  brood 

(strengthened). 

I. 
Ensrlish  queen  (straw 
hive;  wealtish). 


FEEDING  BEES. 

Does  "An  Ayeshiee  Bee-keepek"  not  find  his  mode  of 
spring-feeding  described  at  page  286  impede  the  ventilation  by 
partly  stopping-up  the  entrance,  and  bees  descending  from  off 
the  brood  to  feed  during  cold  frosty  nights  get  as  well  as  it 
chilled,  and  consequently  perish  ?     These  evils  do  not  apply  in 


the  bottle  or  other  top  plan  ;  besides  it  seems  more  natural,  the 
food  being  supplied  as  near  as  possible  to  where  it  is  to  be 
stored. 

As  this  seems  to  be  an  open  question,  it  would  be  interesting 
were  some  of  your  many  experienced  contributors  to  express 
their  opinions.  Would  "An  Ateshibe  Bee-keepek"  say  if 
it  is  by  this  mode,  or  how  he  administers  his  autumn  or  main 
supply.?— Ak  In<iuibeb. 


A  DESERTED  HIVE. 

I  AM  obliged  to  "  An  Atrsiiike  Bee-keei'EK  "  by  the  notice 
he  has  taken  of  the  communication  to  your  Journal  by  one  so 
completely  a  novice  in  bee-keeping  as  1  am.  Allow  me  to  ask 
how  the  narrow  tins  he  recommends  can  bo  used  below  ?  How 
are  they  to  be  introduced  into  the  hives?  They  cannot  be 
admitted  through  the  ordinary  opening  in  the  floor-board,  and  I 
presume  the  hive  has  not  to  be  lifted  each  time,  as  thereby  the 
bees  would  be  much  disturbed  ;  moreover,  the  comb  comes  too 
near  the  floor-board  to  allow  even  a  razor-strop  to  be  introduced 
unless  a  groove  to  receive  the  feeding-trough  were  made  m  it. 
Were  this  plan  adopted,  when  it  was  not  in  use  the  trough 
might  be  reversed,  and  so  the  floor-board  might  be  refitted  to 
its  ordinary  level. 

But  alas  !  these  schemes  are  to  me  visionary,  for  my  hive  that 
on  March  4th  appeared  to  he  doing  well  was  deserted  by  its 
occupants  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  My  neighbour  told 
me  that  he  noticed  the  bees  weak  and  scarcely  able  to  return  to 
their  hive  at  midday.  On  examining  the  hive  I  found  it  empty 
of  living  bees  and  with  very  few  dead.  I  looked  most  carefully 
for  the  queen,  but  could  not  find  her.  There  were  bee-bread,  a 
few  young  bees  in  the  comb,  some  just  issuing  from  their  cells, 
but  no  honey  nor  stored  sugar.  I  could  not  at  all  account  for 
the  desertion,  unless  the  opening  at  the  top  where  the  feeding- 
trough  was  placed  had  made  the  hive  too  cold  and  draughty  for 
hatching  the  young,  and  so  they  went  to  look  for  a  more  genial 
home.  My  hives  were  in  a  compact  wooden  bee-house,  so  that 
they  are  not  much  exposed  to  any  alteration  of  weather,  and  are 
quite  protected  from  sun,  wind,  or  rain.  When  I  begin  again  I 
must  hope  for  better  fortune. — B.  J.  S. 

[Yours  may  be  a  case  of  desertion  similar  to  one  we  have 
just  witnessed  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  Although  ample 
food  was  presented  to  them  in  a  trough  on  the  top  of  their 
liive,  the  bees  refused  to  ascend  into  it,  and  deserted  their 
habitation  and  young  brood  in  all  stages  to  seek  their  fortime 
elsewhere.  We  believe  the  same  food  would  have  been  accepted 
without  scruple  if  offered  by  means  of  an  inverted  bottle,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.] 


EEPLY  TO  ME.  FAIEBEOTHEE'S  INQUIEIES. 

With  regard  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairbrother,  page 
236,  "What  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  a  succession  of 
fertile  queens  ?  "  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  answer,  for  one  that 
may  be  proUfic  now  may  be  the  reverse  next  year,  from  circum- 
stances not  easily  explained.  The  best  method  I  know,  is  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  stocks  in  autumn,  and 
to  keep  those  only  that  have  already  proved  themselves  prolific, 
and  young  queens  and  combs,  although  I  have  had  a  queen 
seven  years  old,  breeding  well  m  all  these  seasons,  which  did  as 
well  the  last  year  as  the  first.  Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance was,  that  I  never  saw  it  breed  more  drones  in  a  season 
than  about  fifty,  but  X  do  not  think  that  any  advantage. 

"  Are  there  any  facts  determining  the  flight  of  bees  in  search 
of  honey  f  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  a  definite  decision 
ou  that  point,  for  I  never  was  in  a  district  where  bees  were  further 
from  each  other  than  six  miles.  1  have  seen  them  working  often 
midway  between  the  two  places.  In  1858  I  had  a  hive  that  made 
20  lbs.  of  heather-honey,  from  at  least  three  miles  distance,  in 
ten  days.  Of  course,  this  was  scarcely  the  half  of  the  weight 
that  those  made  which  were  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  heather.  I  have  proved  that  bees  when  within  one  mile  of 
an  abundance  of  the  flowers  that  they  work  on,  will  make  in  a 
good  day  exactly  the  same  weight  of  honey  as  there  is  weight 
of  bees  in  the  hive. 

[We  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  with  regard  to  a  queen 
bee  living  and  continuing  fertile  during  seven  years.  Also,  with 
respect  to  bees  returning  from  six  miles  distance.  We  once  had 
two  apiaries  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  apart,  and  although 
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we  frequently  shifted  etocks  from  one  to  the  other  during  the 
height  of  the  working  season  we  never  law  on*  come  back.  Will 
Mr.  Fox  who  has,  or  had,  four  different  apiaries  within  moderate 
distances  of  each  other,  favour  us  with  hie  experience  on  this 
point  f  ] 

I  once  knew  of  some  hives  that  were  removed  six  miles  to  the 
heather,  and  in  the  evening  when  the  proprietor  visited  the  spot 
where  his  bees  had  stood,  was  astonished  to  see  large  clusters  of 
bees  hanging  on  the  posts.  Of  course,  this  might  arise  from 
the  bees  fljing  to  the  same  direction  they  used  to  stand  in,  and 
their  coming  to  the  place  where  they  used  to  work  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  their  old  stand.  If  spared  in  health  I  hope  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  how 
far  they  fly,  from  watching  the  Ligurians,  as  I  think  there  will 
be  none  in  this  locality  but  my  own. 

With  regard  to  the  honey  season,  the  bees  in  this  locality 
commence  carrying  pollen  on  an  average  about  the  9th  of 
February,  hut  no  honey  till  about  the  second  week  of  April. 
They  then  begin  to  get  a  little  honey  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
gooseberry,  &c.,  always  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  blossoms 
come  out,  but  never  in  larger  quantities  than  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  their  labours  till  about  the 
first  week  •f  June,  or,  according  to  the  seasons,  varying  from 
the  first  to  the  third  week  ;  and  they  continue  from  two  to  three 
weeks  working  on  the  white  clover  flower,  or  blossom  of  the 
lean  and  charlock,  or  wild  kail  (I  do  not  know  the  botanical 
name  of  the  last-mentioned),  close  to  their  proximity.  So  that 
if  that  time  is  wet  they  produce  nothing  beyond,  perhaps,  a  few 
well-peopled  hives,  but  void  of  honey  or  combs,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  1860-1  and  1862,  but  in  good  order  for  the  heather  harvest, 
as  we  often  find  the  bees  producing  greater  numbers  in  showery 
weather  than  in  bright  sunny  weather  when  much  honey  is  to  be 
had.  The  only  honey  harvest  I  have  had  these  three  years  was 
in  1862,  at  the  heather  ;  it  lasted  from  the  13th  July  till  the  end 
of  August,  when  my  hives  made  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  honey, 
besides  keeping  themselves  during  that  time. 

Aj  to  their  increase  and  decrease  of  weight  at  different  periods, 
I  have  all  along  weighed  my  hives  at  different  times  of  the  day 
—thus  :  if  we  weigh  a  hive  in  the  morning  that  is  likely  to  make 
weight  during  that  day — suppose  it  makes  5  lbs. — weigh  it  the 
following  morning  and  you  will  find  it  about  one-sixth  lighter 
than  what  it  was  the  preceding  night ;  and,  again  from  their 
great  decrease  at  certain  periods — viz.,  perhaps  after  one  week's 
fine  honey  weather  when  the  hives  were  fast  increasing  in  weight 
and  well  filled  with  young  brood,  &c.,  the  weather  breaks  and, 
perhaps,  continues  broken  for  a  long  time.  At  this  time,  perhaps, 
s  hive  weighs  50  or  60  lbs.,  one-third,  perhaps,  consisting  of  young 
bees  and  liquid  stuff  for  their  sustenance,  so  that  the  honey  is 
immediately  sealed  and  their  labours  now  past  on  account  of  the 
weather.  They  allow  aU  the  young  bees  to  come  out  and  not 
replacing  others,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  the  drones,  <tc.,  all 
tending  to  lighten  the  hive  which  truly  astonishes  many  ;  but 
if  carefully  watched  and  understood  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
cause  of  some  hives  making  more  and  losing  more  at  one  time 
than  another. — A  Lanakkshirb  Bee-ieepee. 


ASPECT  OF  BEE-HIVES. 

Mb.  Betan  Fox  has  given  his  opinion  in  what  aspect  bees 
ought  to  be  placed,  and  no  doubt  if  we  had  a  climate  the  same 
as  Italy  he  would  be  right.  I  dislike  moving  bees  from  their 
original  site,  unless  to  a  great  distance ;  but  if  the  hives  during 
winter  and  spring  were  merely  turned  on  their  stands  to  the 
north,  it  would  save  a  great  many  bees  from  being  chilled  to 
death  in  cold  weather,  particularly  when  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  the  sun's  rays  begin  to  reflect  more  than  usual  heat. 

In  former  Numbers  of  The  Jocenal  of  HoBTictJLTUEE  I 
have  advocated  a  south  and  south-eastern  aspect  as  the  best,  and 
in  the  changeable  climate  of  Great  Britain,  with  our  hot  sum- 
mers "  so  few  and  far  between,"  I  am  still  of  opinion  something 
near  the  south  is  the  best. 

I  once  visited  an  Oxfordshire  bee-keeper  who  changed  the 
aspect  of  his  bees  every  autumn,  and  also  moved  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  his  hives  several  yards.  On  examining  these  last  im- 
mediately after,  the  bees  were  fighting  desperately,  having  mis- 
taken other  hives  for  their  own,  and  this  continued  for  at  least  a 
week,  to  the  great  decrease  of  their  numbers. 

Virgil  recommends  very  properly  a  sheltered  situation,  and  at 
midday  heat  a  little  shade.  But  in  the  last  three  summers 
(1860,  1861,  and  1862),  what  shade  has  ever  been  required  even 


in  the  southern  part  of  England  ?  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen 
terrible  efiiects  from  a  neglect  of  shade  by  careless  bee-masters, 
such  as  the  honey  running  out  at  the  entrance  of  hives,  the  bees, 
in  a  state  of  almost  madness,  flying  at  every  one  who  came  near, 
and  certain  destruction  by  one-half  or  more  of  them  being 
suffocated  in  their  own  sweets,  by  the  melting  of  the  combs. 
Early  swarms  are  destroyed  first,  as  the  combs  melt  much 
sooner  than  those  of  old  stocks. 

Those  hives  placed  under  high  walls  are  generally  affected  by 
heat  first,  and  the  real  safeguard  against  being  surprised  in  one 
of  our  hot  summers,  similar  to  1846,  or  July,  1859,  ia  a  wooden 
bee-house,  which  shades  all  the  hives  at  noon  ;  and  these  bee- 
houses  have  their  disadvantages  also,  by  harbouring  spiders  and 
other  troublesome  insects,  and  also  being,  in  fact,  too  much 
shaded  in  our  cold,  wet  summers. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  safeguard  is  constant  attention,  and 
bees  require  constant  looking-after.  In  the  spring  and  autumn 
the  worst  enemies  are  tliose  of  their  own  species  which  acquire 
predatory  habits  and  fly  a  long  distance  to  plunder  their  weaker 
neighbours,  and  this  propensity  to  plunder  is  one  of  the  few 
bad  qualities  they  possess,  and  most  diflioult  to  be  overcome. — 
H.  W.  Nbwmai.-,  HilUide,  Cheltenham. 


Cooking  Hams.— A  ham  of  10  lbs.  should  be  boiled  slowly  in 
a  pot  without  a  cover,  and  that  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  hours.  To  ascertain  if  sufficiently  boiled,  try  if  the  skin 
will  come  readily  off,  and  if  so,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Before  sending 
it  to  table,  the  ham  is  generally  subjected  to  a  little  ornamental 
dressing.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  ornamenting  and  covering  of 
the  bone  with  a  net  or  cut  paper,  but  the  browning  where  the 
skin  has  been  removed.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  In 
the  one,  you  cover  the  surface  with  bread  crumbs,  and  keep  it  in 
the  oven  until  it  attains  the  proper  colour.  In  the  other,  jou 
sprinkle  sugar  on  the  ham,  and  pass  a  red-hot  iron  over  the 
surface,  and  thus  impart  to  it  that  rich  glossy  brown  which  so 
many  admire. — {Scottish  Farmer.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

SH4N0H1E  Hens  Dtino  (D.  B.  Shirtf;/).— There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
case.  The  hens  goin^  on  to  the  nest,  ana  dyin^  without  laying,  is  always 
an  unmistakeable  intimation  that  they  are  what  is  termed  "  eug-bound." 
The  egfi-passage  is  in  Much  cases  usually  encumbered  with  fat,  the  passage 
is  rendered  by  the  pressure  too  narrow  for  the  egg  to  pass,  and  inflam- 
mation and  death  ensue.  You  will  see  in  our  Number  for  April  21st  how  a 
Duck  ought  to  be  treated  under  similar  circumstances.  Treat  your  hens 
the  same  and  reduce  their  food  now,  for  prevention  is  better  than  having 
to  cure. 

Incobator  {A.  A.).— We  know  of  no  maker  of  incubators  now.  An 
advertisement  might  bring  one  forward.  Gas  or  argand  burners  con- 
nected with  a  hot-water  apparatus  were  employed  in  them.  They  were 
expensive,  and  soon  given  up  by  those  who  bought  them. 

I'iGEnNs  IN  A  Gaiiket  (  Wooiipi(feon).—Keep  Pigeons  in  a  pigeon-house, 
and  not  in  the  garret  of  an  inhabited  house ;  they  cannot  fail  to  be  dis- 
agreeable.   Pigeons  of  dilTerent  varieties  do  breed  together. 

Febuimo  Bees  iA  Reader,  Dumbartonshire).— "Viaen  the  holes  in  the 
perforated  zinc  become  closed  it  should  be  removed,  and  a  clean  piece  sub- 
stituted ;  but  we  have  never  found  this  to  be  the  case  whilst  regular  feedmg 
is  in  progress  and  the  bees  take  the  food  freely.  If  there  be  sealed  honey 
in  a  weak  hive  feeding  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  required,  but  may  be  of 
service  in  the  spring  by  promoting  egg-laying.  In  early  spring  bees  appro- 
priate syrup  but  slowly,  and  in  very  cold  weather  leave  it  quite  untouched. 

Protecting  Bell-glasses —  Uniting  Stocks  (tfrtrcftfju*/).— Bell-glasses 
require  to  be  kept  warm  by  bein^;  enveloped  in  flannel  or  some  other  good 
nonconductor,  but  need  not  be  fixed  with  putty  or  any  other  cement.  We 
advise  you  to  write  to  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son,  149,  Regent  Street. 
London,  respecting  your  second  query.  In  any  case  killing  bees  is  i 
wanton  waste  of  valuable  life,  since,  by  means  of  driving,  the  inhabitants 
of  condemned  stocks  can  always  be  advantageously  employed  to  strengthen 
those  intended  to  6t;ind  the  winter. 

Choice  of  Hives  {J.  W.  P.,  Derby).— Fot  ordinary  bee-keeping  a  flat- 
topped  straw  hive,  with  central  aperture  for  feeding  or  supenng,  in  other 
words,  one  of  Payne's  improved  cottage-hives,  which  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Neighbour  at  half-a-crown,  will  answer  as  well  as  any.  But  for 
experimental  and  scientitic  purposes  we  recommend  the  Woodbury  frame- 
hive,  which  may  be  had  is  straw  at  a  moderate  price. 
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LONDON  MARKETS.— May  4. 
POULTRY. 

Strong  chickens  are  comparatively  plentiful,  and  afford  proof  of  the  naiM 
winter  we  have  had.  Fowls  are,  and  will  be  Bc»ree,  but  we  think  there  i» 
every  prospeci  of  a  good  supply  during  the  fieason. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

M'nth 

Day 

of 
Week. 

MAY  12-18,  1668. 

Weatbkb  mxak  London  in  1862. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sun        Rises 
Sets,     and  Sets 

Clock 

Moon's      after       Day  of 

Age.        Sun.        Year. 

1 

Barometer. 

Thermora. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

Tc 
W 
Th 
F 
S 
Scs 
M 

Hellehorinr  flowers. 
Till!  died,  1740.     B. 
Ascension.    Holy  Thubspat. 
Bryony  flowers. 
Colton-crnss  flowers. 

SU.NUAT  ArTEn   ASCE»SION. 

Purslane  flowers. 

29.806-29.572 
29.85S-29.836 
29.860-29.850 
29.889-2!l.756 
29.008-29.813 
30.100-30.045 
30.113-30,009 

dPRrees. 
61-39 
61-33 
57-42 
CO— 46 
C7— 40 
76-41 
80-43 

E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 

1  m.     h. 

—  1.5  af  4 

—  1   14       4 
.1.1       f  12      4 
.46       1    11      4 

=       i?      t 

—  6      4 

m.     h.'  m.     h.                      m.  s.   ' 
37af7   !  44       1   1       24            3     52          132 

39  7  ,     0       2          25       I     3    63          133 

40  7      28      2          26       |     3     53          134 

42  7  1  51      2         27       1    3    63   ,       135 

43  7      18       3          28       1     3    53    1       136 
46      7        sets     ,      •          3    6S         137 
46      7     49ar  8          1          3    60         138 

Mkteokoloot  op  the   Week.— At  Ohiswiok,  from  observations    duiing  the  last   thirty-six  years,  the   average    hiRhcst  and   lowest 
temperatures  of  these  (lays,irn  64  5^  and  41  4°  respectively.    The  preatest  heat,  86',  occurred  on  the  15tU  and  17th,  in  1S33  ;  and  the  lowest 
cold,  25",  on  the  15th,  in  185(1.     Daring  the  period  147  days  were  line,  and  on  105  raia  tell. 

OENAMENTAL  LEAVES    FOR  GARNISHING 
THE  DESSERT. 


i  . 


,-g.  I  R  S  T 
'{|^  catch  tbe 
liare  and 
then  cook  it,"  is 
an  old  adage.  The 
gardener  must 
conform  to  the 
rule  by  first  pro- 
curing seeds  and 
plants,  and  then 
cultivating  them 
in  order  to  have 
thenecessarj' sup- 
ply when  wanted. 
The  cook  as  well 
as  the  gardener 
would  be  of  but 
little  use  in  their 
way  of  business 
without  having 
the  proper  ma- 
terials necessary  to  carry  on  their  various  operations. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  tantalising  to  a  gar- 
dener than  to  sit  down  and  read,  "  So-and-so  "  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  "such  and 
such  "  will  give  a  charming  efiect  to  "  so-and-so,"  when 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  chief  in  command  has 
little  if  any  of  the  things  recommended  ?  This,  then, 
being  a  good  time  to  procure  seeds  or  plants  from  which 
ornamental  leaves  can  be  obtained,  a  list  of  the  plants 
which  have  been  used  here  with  good  effect  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

First,  then,  I  would  recommend  all  gardeners  to  secure 
a  good  supply  of  the  Poinsettia  puleherrima :  indeed 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  have  too  much  of  this 
truly  useful  plant.  Having  ourselves  last  season  upwards 
of  two  hundred  plants  we  found  that  we  were  not  en- 
cumbered with  one  too  many.  The  richness  which  the 
scarlet  bracts  of  this  plant  give  to  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  especially  if  arranged  on 
white  china  and  a  few  Fern  fronds  intermixed.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  beautiful  crimson  leaves  of  the  Bar- 
barossa  and  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape  Vines  ;  we  find 
that  these  latter  produce  prettier  foliage  when  grown  in 
pots.  Coleus  Verschaffelti  and  Ampelopsis  hederacea 
(Virginian  Creeper),  also  produce  pretty  foliage;  also 
Copper  Beech,  Mahonia  aquifolia, Begonia  Lowii,  and  other 
varieties.  Caladium  :  of  this  tribe  there  are  some  kinds 
very  pretty  and  exceedingly  useful,  especially  the  small- 
leaved  varieties.  Some  kinds  of  Pear  leaves  are  very 
ornamental  in  the  autumn  months.  Centaurea  and  Cine- 
raria maritima  will  give  a  somewhat  frosted-silver  appear- 
ance and  make  a  nice  contrast  to  high-coloured  leaves 
No.  111.— Vol.  XV.,  New  Sebies. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  many  additions  might  be  made  to 
this  enumeration ;  but  with  the  above  and  a  tolerably 
good  supply  of  Fern  fronds.  Ivy,  Moss,  and  similar 
green  materials,  a  very  fair  show  can  be  made. 

AVhen  very  large  dishes  are  used  on  which  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  fruit  is  required,  some  of  the  follow- 
ing may  be  employed  with  good  effect : — Gourds,  of  which 
there  are  many  very  ornamental  kinds  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  one  or  two  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  Shad- 
docks, and  Oranges  with  a  leaf  or  two  attached  ;  and  the 
Pyracantha,  Cotoneaster,  Berberis,  and  Cape  Gooseberry 
are  also  useful  in  their  way  for  smaller  dishes.  Most 
gardeners  have  access  to  fruit  and  flower  shows,  and  yet 
few  see  any  other  arrangement  of  the  dessert  than  that 
for  which  they  have  to  provide. 

I  have  noticed  many  times,  and  not  without  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  grief,  bunch  after  bunch  of  Grapes 
piled  up  one  above  the  other  in  order  to  gain  height ;  but 
why  should  the  gardener  be  at  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  obtaining  fiae  and  well-bloomed  bunches  of  Grapes,  part 
of  which  are  to  be  hidden  from  view  ?  Cannot  some  of  our 
great  china-dish  manufacturers  produce  something  more 
light  and  elegant  on  which  lo  affix  bunches  of  Grapes  F 
Surely  something  of  a  branch-like  form  could  be  invented 
with,  say,  four  or  eight  branches  from  a  centre  stem  ; 
Grapes  suspended  from  the  ends  of  these  branches,  would 
I  am  sure,  have  a  more  natural  and  elegant  appearance, 
and  the  attainment  of  that  great  point  in  Grape-growing 
— viz.,  securing  a  fine  bloom,  would  be  much  more  en- 
couraged.— John  Perkins,  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk. 


FORTHCOMING  NOVELTIES. 
I  HAVE  no  wish  to  be  classed  with  weather  prophets, 
and  racing  prophets,  and  that  numerous  tribe  of  prog- 
nosticators  and  clairvoyants  who  are  very  bold  in  their 
assertions  generally,  but  would  rather  not  be  held  to 
any  particular  utterance  that  may  test  their  powers  too 
closely.  There  are  always  little  disturbing  causes,  as 
Admiral  Fitzroy  calls  them — little  ifs,  which,  inconsider- 
able as  they  seem  to  be,  do  most  marvellously  interfere 
with  all  our  calculations ;  and  even  when  we  have  the 
apparent  safe  ground  of  past  experience  to  guide  us, 
make  them  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Of  this  a  trifling 
instance  occurred  to  me  only  yesterday.  Amongst  the 
Verbenas  I  received  last  year  from  many  quarters,  there 
was  a  continental  one  named  I'Avenir  de  BUkut,  which 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation. This  opinion  was  shared  by  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Banks,  of  Sholden,  to  whom  I  gave  some  cut- 
tings, as  he  was  anxious  to  grow  it  for  seeding  from. 
He  has  this  spring  several  plants  cf  it,  and  the)'  have 
sent  up  the  most  miserable  trusses  possible,  and  in  its 
present  state  no  one  would  desire  to  grow  it.  But  this, 
again,  may  be  an  exceptional  state,  and  it  may  by-and-by 
come  to  its  former  fine  condition.  It  is  an  instance, 
however,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  decided 
opinions,  especially  on  yearling  flowers,  and  ought  to 
moderate  both  our  praise  and  censure. 

No.  7G3.— Vol.  X.XIX.,  Old  .Sekieb. 
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As  I  have  mentioned  Verbenas,  it.  may  be  as  well  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  many  candidates  for  public  favour  appearing 
this  S2>ring  from  various  parts,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  said  that  we  were  not  to  see  so  many  novelties  as  usual 
this  year.  From  north,  soutli,  east,  and  west  they  come.  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  Dorsetshire,  Kent,  Leicestershire,  Sussex,  all  send 
their  quota  ;  and  this  not  single  examples,  but  whole  collections, 
many  of  which  are  unkno^Ti  as  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
place  where  they  were  raised.  At  present,  then,  we  must  only 
take  the  raisers'  description,  and  he  must  be  a  very  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced man  who  can  take  a  just  view  of  his  own  children,  can 
see  their  defects,  and  moderately  praise  tlieir  excellencies.  Wo 
must  wait  for  time  to  prove  whether  their  descriptions  are  over- 
drawn or  not.  Amongst  the  lot  let  out  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Son, 
and  raised  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Upway  (the  raiser  of  Foxhimter), 
there  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  flowers  of  real  merit. 
Euby  and  Rosalie  are  novel  in  tlieir  colour,  besides  being  large, 
and  of  a  good  habit  of  growth.  Purple  Emperor,  too,  when  I  saw 
it,  looked  well,  and  was  the  best  of  a  large  number  of  the  same 
shade  of  colour,  all  the  others  having  been  discarded. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  advertise  several  very  desirable 
sorts,  amongst  which  is  White  Lady,  stated  to  be  far  superior  to 
Mrs.  Holford,  more  free  in  flowering,  and  much  purer  in  colour. 
This  will  be  a  most  decided  acquisition.  They  also  announce 
other  bedding  varieties.  The  distinction  between  bedding  and 
exhibition  sorts  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  A  bedding 
variety  ought  to  be  short-jointed  in  its  habit,  and  free  in  flower- 
ing, and  should  be  entirely  of  one  colour.  If  straggling  the 
Jesuit  is,  that  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  hare,  and  the  extremities 
only  furnished  with  bloom — a  very  ugly  thing  in  a  bed  ;  and 
when  there  is  a  large  yellow  or  white  eye  it  detracts  from  that 
uniformity  of  tint  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  effect.  Of 
course,  where  a  flower  is  to  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  stand  the 
case  is  entirely  altered,  although  we  think  that  a  mixture  of  the 
cne-coloxired  varieties  with  the  auricula-looking  sorts  is  even 
there  desirable. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  lets  out  this  year  some  of  Mr.  Perry's 
seedlings  of  the  same  strain  as  his  former  fine  exhibition  varieties. 
A  new  white,  too,  he  announces  to  us  under  the  title  of  Grand 
Boule  de  Neige,  from  the  west  of  England.  This,  too,  is  de- 
clared to  be  very  fine.  There  is  also  another  White  Lady  from 
Mr.  Knight,  of  Battle,  said  to  be  very  good.  Of  Lord  Leigh  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  of  Coventry,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
speak.  They  have  exhibited  it  at  the  spring  shows  in  consider- 
able tiuantity,  so  that  many  of  the  flower-loving  public  have  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  It  is  of  the  Foxhuuter  style  of 
flower,  and  very  Bne.  Downie  &  Co.'s  Lord  Craven,  promises 
to  be  a  good  bedding  variety,  as  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  style  of 
Purple  King,  larger  and  fuller,  and  lighter  in  colour.  I  saw 
but  one  truss  of  it  lust  season.  Of  the  other  collections  I  know 
nothing ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  that  if  they  are 
really  as  meritorious  as  the  raisers  consider  them  to  be,  we  shall 
hear  something  more  of  them  by-and-by.  From  the  Continent, 
too,  several  are  announced,  but  we  have  learned  to  be  very 
cautious  in  our  admiration  of  the  importations  from  France  and 
Germany.  They  see  things  with  such  a  roseate  hue,  that  it  is 
oftentimes  hard  to  think  their  opinion  of  what  is  siipei-he^ 
magnyiqjie,  charmanfe,  tic,  agrees  with  what  we  think  to  be 
good ;  and  few  really  good  Verbenas  have  come  to  us  from 
thence  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

There  is  every  encouragement  to  raisers  of  seedlings  to  cry 
"Forward."  We  want  many  colours  for  bedding  purposes — blues, 
■whites,  pinks,  &c.,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  this  year  see  much 
progress.  There  is  so  widespread  a  love  for  flowers  now  that  a 
ireally  good  thing  is  sure  to  be  successful,  and  there  is  such  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  various  productions,  that  no  power 
exists  now  of  pooh-poohing  what  is  really  valuable. — D.,  Heal. 


LADY  GAEDENEES. 

I  KOTICED  in  yonr  Number  of  April  28th  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bass,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  upon  the  subject  of  orchard-houses. 
Like  a  good  kind  husband,  he  gives  his  wife  the  whole  credit  of 
his  success  in  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots.  And  let  me  observe, 
how  often  do  we  see  lady  gardeners  excel  in  the  cultivation  and 
arrangement  of  flowers  when  they  give  it  their  attention. 

Some  of  your  readers,  no  doubt,  liave  visited  Richmond  during 
the  summer  months,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  noticed  a  good- 
sized  brick  house  on  the  other  side  the  river.     Now,  this  house 


is  occupied  by  Mr.  Justice  Halliburton — the  "  Sam  Slick "  of 
literary  notoriety. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  these  gardens  about  two  years  since  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fancy  fair  given  for  some  charitable  purpose,  and 
never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  bedding  done  so  well,  or  so 
choice  a  collection  of  plants  brought  together  in  a  place  of  so 
limited  an  extent.  I  was  given  to  understand  by  a  florist  of 
some  celebrity,  who  was  present,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds  and  collecting  the  plants  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lady 
occupier  herself. 

Their  taste  for  the  harmonising  of  colours  I  consider  natural 
in  all  women  of  refined  education,  only  unfortunately  most  of 
them  display  their  taste  in  decorating  themselves  more  than  in 
ornamenting  their  gardens. 

But  if  ladies  were  to  follow  gardening  more  usually  than  they 
are  apt  to  do,  how  much  ofrener  we  should  see  the  cheek  re- 
semble the  Rose  in  place  of  the  Lily ;  and  how  soon,  also,  we 
should  perceive  the  lighter  tints  made  use  of  in  decorating  the 
inside  of  the  bonnets.  They  would  soon  be  aware  that  glaring 
colouring  was  not  suited  to  their  complexions  so  well  as  the 
more  subdued  shades. 

iloreover,  God  has  given  us  health  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  He  sends,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  where  a  lady 
gardener  resides  it  is  there  the  physician's  carriage  seldom  etops, 
— A  Fkiend  to  Floeicultdee. 


A  CHAPTER  ON   HEEBS. 

We  are  told  that  a  garden  of  herbs  was  what  the  Israelitish 
king  of  old  intended  to  have  made  of  his  neighbour's  vineyard 
whijh  he  coveted  ;  though  whether  he  eventually  turned  it  into 
that  purpose  after  he  had  so  unscrupulously  obtained  possession 
we  are  not  informed,  neither  are  we  told  the  description  of  herbs 
iu  use  at  that  early  time.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  list  was  far  from  being  a  meagre  one,  as  it  is 
probable  some  plants  disregarded  by  us  were  in  favour  at  that 
time,  and  even  the  term  "herb"  is  not  fuUy  understood  at  the 
present  day ;  for  I  remember  not  long  ago,  that  the  Judges  at  a  hor- 
ticultural show  (myself  being  one  of  them),  were  called  in  question 
for  awarding  a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  herbs  to  one  iu 
which  there  was  a  bunch  of  Rosemary.  A  cottager  enlled  us  to 
order,  insisting  that  the  collection  in  question  ought  to  have 
been  disqualified,  Rosemary  being  more  a  shrub  than  an  herb. 
Without,  however,  entering  upon  this  knotty  point,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  including  such  plants  as  this  in  our  present 
category  of  herbs,  which,  in  fact,  is  understood  to  comprehend 
moat  plants  more  or  less  scented,  and  used  in  some  culinary  way, 
or  in  some  otlier  manner  which  renders  it  advisable  to  cultivate 
them,  more  or  less  extensively,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  wanted. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  every 
individual  plant,  but  it  will  be  sufllcient  to  arrange  them  in 
groups,  so  that  the  treatment  of  one  may  in  a  great  measure 
Buflice  for  others  in  its  class. 

Annual  Heebs.— BasU,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Summer  Savory, 
Chervil,  Borage,  and  others,  are  in  ordinary  use,  and  ail  more 
or  less  ripen  seed  and  require  resowiug  year  after  year.  The 
first  three  aro  better  sown  in  a  pan  or  slight  hotbed,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  in  May.  Chervil,  being  less  delicate,  is 
seldom  treated  to  such  indulgence;  and  Borage  frequently 
ripens  its  seeds  and  sows  itself  in  much  the  same  hardy  manner 
that  Mignonette  does  iu  other  places.  This  is  also  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  perennial,  or,  at  least,  a  biennial,  and  in  some 
districts  is  rather  a  favourite  with  those  having  bees.  Its  use 
dates  back  a  very  long  time,  and,  after  experiencing  a  long  period 
of  neglect,  is  likely  to  become  fashionable  again. 

There  are  several  other  plants  in  more  or  less  repute  that 
might  be  added  to  this  class,  as  Caraway,  Purslane,  Coriander, 
Marigold,  Ice  Plant,  and  it  may  be  Nasturfium,  and  even 
Tomatoes  ;  but  these  last-named  plants  deserve  to  be  noticed 
in  a  separate  article  :  therefore,  I  will  pass  on  to  another  and 
much  more  important  section  of  garden  herbs,  which  is  both 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly  useful. 

PEEENNI4L  Heebs.— Of  this  class  we  have  several  which  a 
botanist  would  not  willingly  call  herbs,  as  some  of  them  contain 
hard  woody  matter,  which  does  not  die  down  in  winter,  as 
Hyssop,  Sage,  Winter  Savory,  Lavender,  as  weU  as  Rosemary, 
previously  mentioned.  All  these  may  be  classed  as  evergreen 
shrubs  of  low  growth.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  raise 
that  question;  they  are  all  regarded  as  herbs,  and  form  important 
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items  in  the  her'o-bordm'  or  garden.  Tlicir  tivatmeiU  is  all  much 
t!i0  9flme;  lliey  ara  all  |iro;i;igatoJ  by  cutting.*,  wliiul],  if  put  in 
during  itanip  wcitlicr  in  early  nunnncr,  strike  root  freely. 

Sage  in,  jjerhajit*,  tiie  most  delicate  of  tliis  claPS,  and  rtquirca  to 
bo  grown  on  dry  grouiul.  In  very  cnld  and  exposed  situations 
in  tlie  far  nortli  it  i:*  liable  to  be  cut  oil'  in  winter.  Dry,  gravelly, 
or  stony  ground  romisto  suit  it  best ;  and  whether  it  be  sheltered 
or  not,  it  is  ahvaya  advisabla  to  make  new  [ilantalions  every 
year,  as  the  old  plants  are  liable  to  die-olf  at  the  collar.  Hyssop 
is  more  iiordy,  but  less  used,  as  likewise  is  winter  Savory.  La- 
vender may  last  fcur  or  lire  years  perlia])s,  but  seldom  longer. 
This,  loo,  likes  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  as  passengers  travelling  on 
the  Great  Northern  Kaihvay  may  have  inferred  from  observing 
the  fields  'jf  it  nearUigglcswjde  and  elsewhere,  and  whicli  when 
in  flower  seent  the  neighbourh.iod  with  the  odour,  and  rival  the 
best  flower-bed  in  the  parterre  for  colour.  J  hyme  also  possesses 
a  hard  woody  stem,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  plant  lives,  which 
in.iy  be  re^iarded  as  three  years,  perhaps — certainly  not  more  in 
general.  Xhis  plant,  ho>vever,  seeds  and  reproduces  itself 
abundantly,  and  is  very  accommodating  as  to  siiuiition  ;  never- 
llielesB,  it  prefers  a  dry  one,  and  when  grown  in  such  its  aromatic 
yn-ineipic  is  no  doubt  stronger,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  th.e  case  in 
almost  everything  so  grown. 

Differing  from  the  above  in  the  woody  principle  is  Fennel, 
which  I  believe  thrives  best  on  the  rocky  promontories  by  the 
seashore.  Its  absence  in  early  spring  is  scarcely  less  regretted 
than  that  of  Parsley  when  a  hard  winter  has  told  upon  it. 
It   is,   liowever,  a  true   herbaceous  perennial ;  and  but  for  the 


severities  of  a  long  winter,  and  the  unsuitableness  of  certain 
situitions,  its  duration  may  extend  for  very  many  years.  On 
stilf  wet  soils  it  is,  neveitheless,  liable  to  die-off  after  seeding,  in 
which  ease  I  have  known  some  wild  place  amongst  tlie  shrubs 
had  to  be  sought  over  lor  some  plant  that  had  accideutally  been 
carried  there,  and  nestled  itself  amongst  the  claws  of  the  tree 
it  had  taken  shelter  under,  and  which  had  braved  the  winter  by 
being  less  gluttonously  fed.  Tansy  is  also  a  herb  of  somewhat 
similar  habit,  only  requiring  a  stitfer  soil  and  moister  place  ;  and 
while  mentioning  these  two  ])laiits,  I  may  point  them  out  as 
possessing  foliage  of  as  great  beauty  as  any  Fern  we  know  of. 

Angehea  also  likes  a  stiff  soil,  while  Tarragon  must  be 
humoured  with  one  of  a  contrary  description,  or  there  is  a 
chance  of  losing  it,  although  it  is  far  from  being  a  tender  plant. 
Ptuo  attains  the  character  of  a  shrub ;  and  some  cottagers, 
anxious  to  cultivate  it  for  sale,  have  grown  it  advantageously 
against  a  wall  to  the  heigiit  of  a  dozen  feet  or  more,  cutting  ofT 
the  front  breastwood  every  year.  Eoscmisry,  before  alluded  to, 
may  bo  treated  in  like  manner,  dry  situations  suiting  thom  both. 
Opposed  to  both  these  in  habit,  and  in  general  utility  second  to 
none,  is  Mint,  which  delights  in  a  rich  damp  situation,  but 
requires  replanting  every  two  or  three  years  at  farthest.  A  slight 
covering  of  fresh  soil  or  leaf  mould  in  winter  is  good  practice. 
Lemon  Thyme  is  of  much  longer  duration,  but  require  a  drier 
p'.aee.  I  am  far  from  certain  whether  Pemiyroyal  likes  a  dry 
or  damp  situation ;  most  likely  a  medium  one  suits  it  best,  as 
also  Camomile,  "which,  however,  requires  replanting  every  second 
.year,  or  even  every  year,  and  that,  too,  upon  fresh  ground,  as, 
in  fact,  all  herbs  ought  to  be  planted.  The  flowers  of  double 
Camomile  have  been  in  great  repute  for  some  purposes  for  a  long 
time,  but  whether  the  double  contains  the  useful  principle  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  single  is  more  than  1  can  learn.  A 
bed  of  Camomile,  however,  is  always  an  interesting  object. 

There  are  several  other  plants  occasionally  included  in  the 
herb-bed,  as  Burnet,  Chives,  Vervain,  Gaiden  Balm,  and  Balm 
of  GUead.  The  last-named  is  scarcely  hardy.  Garden  Balm  will 
speedily  run  over  everything  else,  and  is  more  robust  than 
useful.  One  or  two  kinds  of  Sorrel  are  also  cultivated  there 
occasionally,  but  they  are  more  in  the  character  of  salad  plants 
than  herbs  in  the  usual  sense.  Some  collections  also  contain 
wild  plants,  as  Agrimony  and  Betony,  and  one  or  two  poisonous 
plants  not  unfrequently  find  a  place  here ;  but  as  the  most 
useful  and  commo>i  ones  have  been  enumerated,  it  remains  only 
to  describe  in  general  terms  the  position  the  herb  garden  ought 
to  have,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  positions  of  other 
plants  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  now,  when  recording  the  usefulness 
of  a  plant,  to  insist  on  its  having  the  best  place  in  the  ground, 
and  by-and-by  something  else  is  brought  forward  with  the  same 
claim  to  pre-eminence.  Thus,  indifferent  positions  are  rarely 
recommended  at  all,  although  we  all  know  places  of  that  kind 
abound  alike  in  the  garden   of  the   prince  and  in  that  of  the 


peasant,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  assign  everything  the  firat 
place  in  the  garden.  Useful  as  are  the  greater  number  of  herbs 
n;entioned  in  the  above  list,  it  is  nevertheless  true  tliat  otiier 
things  in  the  list  of  evcry-doy  necessaries  are  of  more  conse- 
quenee,  so  that  the  herbs  must  give  place  to  their  more  useful 
brethren.  Ai  outsi  le  border  in  many  gardens,  called  the  slip, 
will  in  general  do  for  the  herbs  ;  taking  care,  wherever  they  are 
pluHted,  that  those  in  most  esteem  liave  the  best  place,  that  the 
proportion  of  those  most  wanted  be  the  lurgest,  and  that  those 
kept  merely  to  meet  any  sudden  demand  may  be  in  such  sn^all 
quantities  and  in  the  least  favourable  situations  tliat  their  sup- 
posed claims  to  notice  ujay  entitle  them  lo.  As  regards  those 
oecupying  the  more  prominent  position,  some  little  regard  might 
be  had  so  as  to  give  them  as  nearly  as  possible  the  different  aoiii 
they  require  in  order  to  succeed  well. 

Generally  speaking,  a  medium  soil  suits  all,  but  some  require 
a  little  more  sun  than  others  j  and  some,  as  Miiit  and  I'ensy- 
royiil,  do  tolerably  well  in  the  shade ;  while  Sage  deserves  one  of 
the  best  places  at  command,  as  likewise  does  Tarragon. 

The  rotation  of  cropping  is  also  as  necessai-y  here  as  elsewhere ; 
and  a  due  regard  to  propagating  at  the  right  season  such  plants 
as  want  it,  will  do  much  to  maintain  the  uniform  neatness  of 
the  cropping  that  is  advisable  everywhere.  Though  the  herb 
department  is  less  really  useful  in  supplying  the  table  with  the 
materials  necessary  to  fill  the  dishes,  it  is  to  the  botanist  and 
lover  of  plants  a  place  of  more  interest,  the  number  of  speoies 
cultivated  being  greater ;  and  differing  as  they  do  in  many 
respects  from  each  other,  and  from  those  cultivated  elsewhere, 
who,  then,  can  say  that  the  *"  garden  of  herbs"  is  not  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  it  often  receives  ?  And  when  neatly 
arranged  it  m.iy  be  kept  in  a  manner  that  would  render  it  a  fit 
connecting  link  between  the  kitchen  garden  and  dressed  grounds, 
and  an  interesting  feature  in  an  establishment,  to  which  company 
might  be  invited  in  order  to  study  the  various  purposes  in  social 
economy  to  which  the  many  interesting  plants  there  collected 
are  applied.  J.  KoBSON. 


OECHARD-HOtJSE  TREES. 

"  I  do  not  like  thee.  'E.,  of  S.,' 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  guess, 
But  yet  1  really  must  confess 
I  do  not  like  thee,  •  R.,  of  S.,' 
I  like  thte  better  '  D.,'  of  Deal, 
And  think  you  are  a  clever  '  cbiel.^  *' 

As  the  controversy  on  orchard-house  trees  has  Bow  reached 
a  new  phase  by  the  introduction  of  both  poetry,  prose,  anii 
doggrel  by  the  combatants  on  each  side,  will  you  kindly  allow 
an  old  gardener  to  give  in  your  page*  his  notions  on  the 
subject  ?  1  believe  that  both  Jlr.  Kobson  and  Mr.  Keane  are 
right  in  all  they  advance  respecting  the  cultivation  of  orchard- 
house  trees,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  fruit  so  large  and 
fine  in  pots  as  on  planted-out  trees  in  the  borders  of  houses  or 
walls.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  P.ivers  and  Mr.  Pearson  deserve 
credit  for  the  fairness  and  pertinacity  they  show  in  defending 
their  hobby  when  attacked.  Orchard-houses  when  understood 
and  well  managed  are  useful  structures  in  such  a  variable 
climate  as  ours,  and  to  the  amateur  and  gardener  who  have  only 
limited  means,  they  are  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  if  not  of 
profit.  On  this  precious  morning  (t!ie  1st  of  May),  the  ther- 
mometer denoted  6°  of  frost  in  the  locality  from  which  I 
write,  and  Apricots  on  the  walls  where  unprotected  are  frozen  as 
black  as  one's  hat,  although  they  are  nearly  as  large  as  black- 
bird's eggs.  Now,  the  orchard-house  pot-tree-grower  knows 
that  his  fruit  is  safe  in  such  seasons,  and  so  far  he  has  a  great 
advantage.  Some  ill-natured  cultivators  may  insinuate  that  it 
is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
are  growers  for  sale  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  to  puff  up  their  pro- 
ductions ;  but  as  they  invite  all  interested  to  sec  them  and  taste 
and  try,  I  do  not  see  what  they  can  do  more.  One  thing  I  do 
know  is,  that  until  the  management  of  orchard-houses  is  better 
understood,  the  sale  of  pot-fruit  trees  will  be  greatly  increased, 
for  the  murder  of  these  by  bad  ventilation  and  houses  wrongly 
constructed  as  to  the  heating,  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

I  now  mean  to  try  and  break  a  lance  with  the  "  brave  and 
faithful  knight,  '  K,,  of  S.,'  of  orchard-house  celebrity."  In  hill 
earnest  endeavour  to  cry  up  all  the  u^es  and  advantages  of 
orchard-houses,  I  think  he  tries  to  prove  too  much,  and  is  like 
the  great  man  in  the  play — 

"  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
Let  no  dog  birU  at  me.' 
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His  attack  on  Mr.  Eobson,  Mr.  Keane,  and  all  practical  gar- 
deners wbo  do  not  Bubscribe  to  bis  notions  on  orchard-houses, 
by  declaring  tbat  their  "walls  have  enclosed  their  gardens  and 
tbeir  minds,"  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Keane  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  inform  "  R.,  of  S.," 
how  many  pamphlets  were  published  on  Polmaise  heating  and 
coiling  Vines,  and  what  success  they  Iiad.  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  know,  that  those  systems  when  first  promulgated  were 
successfully  exposed  by  practical  men. 

As  "R.,ofS.,"  winds  up  with  a  scrap  of  poetry,  I  shall  do 
the  same  with  a  couplet  written  by  a  famous  hand  at  composing 
doggrel  rhymes — 


-P.,qfQ. 


"  Whene'er  you  write  on  potted  trees, 
No  'Keane'  remarka  make,  it  you  please.'' 


OLD  VINES    VIGOROUS  BUT  UNFKUITFUL. 

I  HAVE  an  old-fashioned  vinery  heated  with  a  flue  and  planted 
with  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  (now  very  oid),  and  for  years  past 
I  have  had  a  capital  crop  of  Grapes.  The  winter  before  last 
I  made  a  hotbed  with  stable-dung  in  the  vinery,  but  it  was  too 
powerful  for  the  Vines.  I  was  obliged  to  cut  them  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vinery.  They  then  broke  and  made  capital 
wood  to  the  top  of  the  house.  I  gave  plenty  of  air  and  the 
wood  became  quite  ripe  and  looked  iu  first-rate  condition ;  those 
who  saw  them  said  I  should  be  sure  of  a  good  crop  this  season. 
However,  I  am  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  I 
have  only  a  very  few  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  vinery,  and  all 
those  gone,  or  going,  blind. 

The  vinery  has  been  kept  at  a  regular  heat,  not  above  65°, 
with  air  occasionally.  The  Vines  are  making  first-rate  wood  this 
season,  except  one  shoot  that  is  about  2A  feet  long  in  the  middle 
of  the  vinery,  and  the  foliage  is  all  going  like  the  leaves  enclosed. 
I  have  discontinued  fire  heat  since  I  found  out  I  should  have  no 
Grapes.— H.  H.  C. 

[I  have  glanced  over  your  case  and  should  have  liked  your 
statement  to  have  been  more  explicit  as  to  time  of  firing  the 
vinery  ;  and  as  to  the  leaves  sent,  if  they  belong  exclusively  to 
the  weak  Vine.  If  so,  lose  no  tmie  in  having  it  out  at  once.  It 
is  smothered  with  fungal  spots,  the  result  of  unhealthy  root- 
action  ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived,  though  the  leaves  are  much 
dried,  if  there  is  not  also  an  incipiency  of  the  dreaded  mildew, 
and  the  plan  you  are  now  adopting  of  giving  air  occasionally  and 
shutting  off  the  fires  is  the  best  means  for  causing  it  to  spread 
all  over  the  house. 

Now,  first,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  you  put  into 
tlio  house  the  stable-dung  tbat  was  too  powerful  for  the  Vines. 
Of  course,  if  you  took  dung  that  was  rank  and  iVesh  from  the 
stables  after  the  Vines  broke,  then  I  can  conceive  how  the  Vines 
were  injured;  but  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  been  so 
injured  by  a  mere  hotbed  if  the  manure  was  sweet,  as  I  have 
seen  many  such  hotbeds  in  houses.  Neither  do  I  see  how  ihe 
Vines  could  have  been  injured  by  rank  manure  being  brought 
in  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  though  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  such  a  thing  now,  I  have  had  a  vinery  such  a 
mass  of  pungent  steam  for  three  weeks  that  you  could  scarcely 
see  your  finger  at  an  arm's  length  ;  but  then  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  huge  heap  sweet  enough  for  Cucumbers  before  the 
Vines  broke,  and  care  also  was  taken  to  keep  the  sweltering  hot 
heap  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  stems  of  the  Vines.  I 
know  successful  cases  of  this  mode  of  using  unfermented  litter, 
and  I  have  known  of  cases  iu  which  there  was  mischief  done 
from  beinn  too  venturesome  and  keeping  the  houses  too  close, 
and  if  "  II.  H.  C."  has  no  particular  reasons  for  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  know  how  the  mischief  was  done,  as  I 
have  a  strong  belief  that  a  failure  rightly  used  is  quite  as  in- 
structive as  a  success,  only  it  requires  a  little  more  moral  courage 
to  let  all  the  causes  of  a  failure  be  known — that  is  to  say,  if  we 
do  know  them  ;  for  the  most  corroding  thing  is  to  find  the  failure 
aud  be  at  sea  wholly  as  to  the  causes. 

I  had  a  note  the  other  day  about  Vines  cut  over  a  few  inches 
below  the  soil,  and  because  the  proceeding  has  next  to  failed, 
without  telling  me  anything  of  the  plans  adopted  I  received  a 
genteel  hint  that  I  must  have  had  wonderful  magnifying  spec- 
tacles on  when  I  saw  the  Vines  at  Woodstock.  Fortunately  for 
my  own  eyesight,  I  received  by  the  same  post  the  simple  state- 
ment that  these  Vines  so  cut  over  seem  to  be  the  best  this 
season  at  Woodstock.  Now,  the  plans  adopted  in  the  case  of 
jailure  would  be  instructive,  and  as  no  one  can  describe  a  case 


of  success  so  well  as  the  manipulator,  I  trust  that  when  he  has 
time  Mr.  McDonald  will  himself  tell  us  the  particulars  of  his 
treatment  of  those  Vine-stems  which  he  so  unceremoniously 
sawed  across.  "  H.  H.  0."  would  also  be  doing  good  in  telling 
us  the  why  and  the  how  he  injured  his  Vines. 

Second,  I  should  also  have  liked,  as  already  stated,  to  have 
known  the  time  when  the  Vines  were  injured,  as  then  we  would 
have  been  more  sure  of  the  cause  of  the  want  of  crop  this  season, 
which  I  certainly  attribute  to  a  want  of  ripeness  in  the  strong 
wood  made  last  season.  Did  I  know  that  the  Vines  broke  afresh 
—say  iu  March,  or  later,  that  the  fires  were  left  off  early,  and 
air  occasionally  given,  then  I  would  be  certain  that  I  am  right 
in  my  surmises.  I  am  more  convinced  of  this  from  the  fact  of 
the  Vines  being  very  old,  as  in  that  case  unless  the  border  is 
flagged  or  concreted,  the  roots  or  part  of  them  would  be  apt  to 
run  deep,  and  thus  be  more  likely  to  produce  luxuriant  rather 
than  well-ripened  wood.  This  extra-luxuriance  would  be  kept  in 
check  BO  long  as  there  was  a  good  regular  crop  of  fruit,  which 
of  itself  would  absorb  so  much  of  that  vigour,  and  leave  the  less 
for  mere  wood  development.  In  such  circumstances  I  should 
have  given  air  freely  during  the  day,  left  air  on  in  smaller  pro- 
portion all  night,  except  in  very  cold  nights,  and  I  would  have 
used  fire  heat,  unless  when  not  wanted  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  until  the  wood  was  as  hard  as  oak,  and  the  leaves 
began  to  turn  yellow  ;  and  the  high  temperature  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  would  evaporate  the  mere  watery  particles  from  the 
sap  of  the  wood,  and  make  every  bud  left  fruitful.  If  I  am  at 
all  right  in  my  conclusions,  I  would  adopt  exactly  the  same 
course  now,  preparatory  for  next  season,  as  a  cool  temperature 
aud  a  close  moist  atmosphere  will  be  apt,  unless  the  summer 
and  autumn  are  bright,  to  produce  wood  too  unripe  to  be 
fruitful,  with  the  chance  of  mildew  and  other  evils  in  addition. 
But,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong  iu  my  conjectures,  but  I  think 
they  are  rather  likely  to  be  right. — R.  Fish.] 


A  COTTAGE  GABDEN  and  its  OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOV^ERS-DEEBYSHIEE. 

There  fragrant  Koses,  white  and  red, 

And  Mint  and  Lad's-love  grew, 
And  Lilies  with  tbeir  pet?-ls  ■white. 

And  spikes  of  Speedwell  blue  ; 
Carnations,  Pinks,  and  GilUflowers, 

The  purple  ColuQibine, 
And  Honeysuckles  round  the  porch 

Their  trailing  tendrils  twine. 

Dear  homely  flowers !  whose  very  names 

A  fragrance  seem  to  yield  ! 
Ye  mind  me  of  my  childhood's  home, 

A  cottage  half  conce.d'd 
'Mid  Fir  trees  dark,  and  Poplars  tall, 

Where  now  a  stranger  dwells, 
And  playmates'  names,  to  memory  dear. 

The  moss-grown  tombstone  tells. 

I  love  ye  better  far  than  all 

The  modern  flowers  so  rare— 
The  glaring,  gaudy,  scentless  things 

That  deck  the  gay  parterre. 
I  love  the  Primrose  in  the  wood, 

The  blushing  Dog  Rose  wild. 
I  love  ye  all  the  more  because 

1  lov'd  ye  when  a  child  ; 

For  well  do  I  remember  how 

(A  long,  long  time  ago\ 
I  wander'd  forth  a  thoughtless  boy 

Where  yellow  Cowslips  grow  ; 
"With  meadow-flowers  of  brightest  hue 

I  wove  a  garland  gay, 
And  blew  the  Dandelion  seeds 

To  tell  the  hour  of  day. 

Thus  fancy  roams  !  and  o'er  me  steals 

A  vision  bright  and  clear. 
A  motlier's  smile  I  seem  to  see, 

A  sister's  laugh  to  hear. 
The  springtime  comes,  and  summer  flowers 

Bloom  brightly  as  of  yore  ; 
But  sister's  laugh  and  mother's  smile 

Will  come  again,  no  more. 
Giossoj).  C.  Danikl. 


The  BniMiNGHAM  Bose  Show. — Our  readers  will  perceive, 
on  reference  to  an  advertisment  appearing  in  another  column, 
that  Thursday  and  I'riday,  the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  are  the 
days  fixed  for  holding  the  next  Show.  It  is  also  announced  that 
the  prize  list  and  regulations  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  CALABAR  BEAN. 

I  AM  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  Calabar  Bean— a  vegetable 
substance  just  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  profession,  and 
liiely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  value:  can  you  give  me  any 
infoniiation  respecting  it  ? — An  Hospital  SuiiOEON. 

[The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  Cilabar 
Bean,  or  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
Physostigma  veneuosum  (Balfour),  a  large  leguminous  climber. 
Plants  of  it  were  raised  some  years  ago  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew  and  Kdinburgh  ;  but  those  at  the  former  have  since 
been  lost.  We  have  never  heard  of  its  flowering  in  this  country, 
and  do  not  think  it  is  a  plant  likely  to  bo  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses for  its  seeds. 

The  Bean  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  become  an 
article  of  commerce;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  occasionally 
brouglit  to  the  drug  markets  ns  a  curiosity.  We  recommend 
you  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Allen,  Hanbury  &  Co.,  of  Plough  Court, 
Lombard  Street,  who  are  likely  persons  to  possess  it. 

The  current  Number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society"  contains  a  notice  of  its  application  as  an  opthalinio 
agent;  and  further  particulars  regarding  its  singular  properties 
are  to  be  found  in  vol.  sir.  of  the  same  work.] 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Max  5th. 

Exhibition  of  Sculptiiee. — This  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Kensington  Gardens.  In  the  conservatory  the  statues  are  very 
effective,  and  so  are  the  large  groups  on  the  turf  before  its  front. 
The  ranges  of  busts,  &c.,  in  tlie  arcades  are  not  so  satisfactory. 
For  instance,  the  busts  are  in  groups  of  three,  and  we  observe  a 
very  beautiful  head  of  our  Saviour  placed  between  busts  of  Sir 
Duncan  McDougal  and  Lord  Chancellor  Truro.  There  is  some- 
thing incongruous  in  this.  The  head  of  our  Saviour  on  a  some- 
what higher  pedestal,  between  two  such  figures  as  "  Purity  "  and 
"  The  Peri,"  would  have  seemed  to  us  a  more  harmonious 
association. 

There  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  our  native  sculptors' 
art,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  inspection  ;  and  so  is  the  very 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  conservatory-beds. 

Flobal  CoinilTTKE. — The  Committee  held  a  meeting  this  day 
to  examine  new  plants,  florists'  flowers,  &c.  Several  interesting 
subjects  were  brouglit  before  them,  and  the  following  received 
their  respective  awards  : — Mr.  Standish  sent  two  new  handsome 
Clematises  from  Japan,  one  of  which  produced  large,  double, 
globose,  creamy  white  flowers,  about  4  inches  in  diameter, 
resembling  a  fully-expanded  rose,  with  a  very  delicate  perfume, 
the  most  supei-b  variety  yet  seen.  The  other  Clematis  has  a 
large,  single,  deep  purple  flower,  which,  although  not  so  perfect 
iu  form  as  some  other  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  decidedly  an 
acquisition.  Both  of  these  plants  were  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul  exhibited  a  flower  of  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose  Lord  Macaulay,  with  remarkably  handsome  foliage,  and  of 
great  merit.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Veitch  sent  several  interesting  new  plants,  among  them  Cassiope 
fastigiata,  a  hardy  plant  resembling  the  Ericas  both  in  habit 
and  flower ;  Ourisia  Pearcei,  also  a  hardy  plant  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  bright  crimson  flowers  in  form  resembling  the  Pentste- 
mons ;  Steneogastra  sp.,  an  interesting  plant  bearing  white 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  well  suited  for  a  specimen  plant ; 
Sarmienta  repens,  a  very  pretty  flowering  plant  with  bright  red 
flowers ;  and  Rhododendron  Picotee  rosea,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest early-flowering  varieties,  with  deep  purplish-carmine 
intensely  spotted  flowers,  and  very  free  blooming.  These  each 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  Browallia  sp.,  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting,  from  its  improved  appearance 
and  the  exquisite  specimen  shown  had  a  second-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  a  very  interesting  and  new  form  of  Athyrium 
Filix-foemina,  which  was  renamed  sagittatum  from  the  form  of 
its  fronds — one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  endless  forms  of 
this  British  Pern ;  also  Mimulus  Marvel,  a  seedling  hybrid 
between  the  old  Mimulus  Gaiety  and  Mr.  Veitch's  Mimulus 
cupreus.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  result  of  this 
cross.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  and  the 
Athyrium. 

Mr.  Batley,  Rugby,  sent  a  box  of  cut  Eoses,  which  received 
a  special  certificate. 


Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  sent  specimens 
of  six  varieties  of  Moutan  Pa-onies,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  of 
which  the  pure  white  were  much  admu'cd  ;  and  with  tliem  a 
handsome  spike  of  Coelogyne  pandurata,  to  which  a  special 
cortidcate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Treen,  Rugby,  sent  a  box  of  cut  Boaes  in  very  fine 
condition.  Among  "tliem  were  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
Tea  Koses,  particularly  of  our  old  favourite  Devoniensis.  A 
special  certificate  was  awarded  them. 

Many  other  plants  were  placed  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Kinghorn  sent  two  Azaleas — a  double  white,  with  small,  compact, 
but  greenish  flowers  ;  also  a  seedling  resembling  Criterion.  Mr. 
Earley,  of  Digswell,  sent  a  specimen  of  Adiantnm  maoro- 
phyllum,  also  Athyrium  informe.  Mr.  Standish,  a  small  Japanese 
plant,  Rbaphiolopsis  elegans,  very  promising,  and  when  again 
exhibited  it  will  doubtless  receive  a  liigh  award.  Mr.  Watson,  of 
St.  Albans,  sent  four  seedling  Oracsenas,  one  of  which  was  named 
Yeitchii,  but  not  dittering  from  othir  well-known  varieties. 
Messrs.  Yeifch  sent  two  species  of  Scutellaria,  a  rose  and  a  white 
coloured  variety  ;  Calceolaria  punctata,  a  novel  form  of  this 
family;  and  Rhododendron  Mrs.  BuUer;  Ourisia  coccinea, 
much  surpassed  by  Ourisia  Pearcei ;  and  Mr.  Treen,  Rugby,  cut 
specimens  of  Verbenas,  among  them  a  fine  seedling  Dr.  Temple. 
Mr.  Bull  sent  six  seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  among  them 
Spark  and  Radiancy,  promising  kinds  ;  also  a  Petunia  The 
Bride,  and  Thuja  occidentalis  globosa  ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  a 
seedling  Zonale  Pelargonium  Advancer,  very  similar  to  Mrs. 
Milford. 

Fruit  Committee. — Mr.  Nash  in  the  chair.  Prizes  were 
oflTered  lor  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  the  first  of 
whicli  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain  Tyrrell, 
Fordliook,  Ealing,  with  Bess  Pool,  Golden  Russet,  and  Cluster 
Golden  Pippin  ;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Honeywood,  Mark's  Hall,  Kelveden,  with  very  fine  specimens 
of  Cockle  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  and  an  unknown  and 
worthless  variety. 

A  seedling  Melon  called  Golden  Gem  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Rodgers,  gardener  to  J.  Noble,  Esq.,  Taplow.  Its  great  merit 
is  its  earliness,  and  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  sort ;  but 
the  fruit  had  been  too  long  cut,  and  tlie  flavour  was  passed.  In 
Cherries,  Mr.  Freeman,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Knows- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Slater,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  Stackpole, 
Pembroke,  both  sent  fine  dishes;  but  as  in  both  instances  it 
was  desired  by  the  exhibitors  that  the  fruit  was  not  to  be  tasted, 
no  award  was  made.  Exhibitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  at 
the  Fruit  Committee  meetings  it  is  essential  that  all  fruit  should 
be  tasted,  and  that  everv  member  present  should  partake  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Arc'herfield,  sent  a  bunch  of  the  Archerfield 
Earlv  Muscat  all  but  ripe.  It  required  about  another  weeii  to 
be  perfectly  so.  The  Committee  considered  this  excellent  variety 
still  maintained  the  high  character  that  they  have  always  given 
it  whenever  it  has  been  before  them. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  of  Sydenham  and  Edinburgh, 
sent  three  fine  large  heads  of  Broccoli,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
variety ;  but  the  Committee  considered  it  was  not  superior  to 
other  late  varieties  iu  cultivation. 


WINTERING  NIEREMBERGIA  GRACILIS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Eobson  in  considering  damp  to  be 
more  fatal  to 'this  plant  than  a  moderate  degree  of  cold.  I  have 
never,  however,  seen  it  survive  the  winter  out  of  doors,  and 
unprotected  it  will  not  do  so  here,  even  in  mild  winters  like  the 
last.  A  number  of  plants  that  were  left  standing  in  the  beds 
where  tliey  had  flowered  the  preceding  summer  are  quite  dead. 

For  the"  last  two  winters  our  plan  has  been  to  winter  the  Nie- 
rembergia  out  of  doors  under  a  shelter  of  Privet  hedge.  A  shallow 
trenoli  is  first  dug  out,  iu  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the 
stock  of  plants  ;  the  trench  is  then  filled  with  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes,  and  in  this  the  pots  (60's)  containing  tlie  plants  are 
plunged  a  little  below  the  rim  ;  a  row  of  Spruce  Fir  branches 
is  next  stuck  along  in  front  of  the  plants,  and  here  they  remain 
from  November  till  March.  Since  adopting  this  method  we  lose 
comparatively  few  of  the  plants,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of 
those  wintered  in  cold  pits  and  frames,  the  damp  confined  air  of 
those  structures  acting  most  injuriously  on  the  plants,  denuding 
them  of  their  leaves,  save  a  few  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  shoots, 
and  not  unfrequently  killing  large  numbers  of  them  outright. 
The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  thus  sometimes  considerable, 
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occasioning  a  serious  reduction  in  the  stock,  more  especially 
after  such  a  mikl  open  winter  as  the  one  just  gone. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  past  winter 
our  stock  of  this  favourite  plant  is  unusually  fine  this  year  ;  the 
strongest  plants  are,  at  the  jireseut  time,  Uterally  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  their  beautiful  pale  lilac  flowers.— J.  Dunn, 
Sarroclc  Hall  Gardens,  Wigau. 


GAEDENEliS'   SOCIETY. 

The  able  communication  of  "G.  A."  on  the  formation  of  a 
Gardener's  Company,  or  general  society  for  the  mutual  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  gm-deners  as  a  body,  ha%  doubtless,  met 
vfith  general  approval,  for  there  can  be  no  real  objection  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  society,  nor  can  tlieie  be  any  doubt  as  to 
its  feasibility.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  tliat  the  project  is  one 
calculated  to  prove  greatly  advantageous  both  to  the  profession 
and  the  members  of  it.  Granted  tliis  much,  I  trust  the  subject 
will  not  be  allowed  easily  to  drop,  and  that  the  pages  of  The 
JOUBNAL  OF  HoRTicULTCiiE  wiU  be  Open  to  a  free  discussion 
on  all  matters  relating  thereto.  This  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
the  case,  as  the  Editors  have  shown  tiiemselves  favourable  to 
the  scheme.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  elucidate  the  matter  than 
a  full  discussion,  for  although  the  main  scheme  will  most  likely 
be  generally  approved,  there  are  matters  of  detail  which  must 
and  will  cause  some  little  contention  before  anything  like  an 
amicable  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at. 

Eor  my  own  part  I  consider  that  any  restrictions  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  particular  class  ought  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  otherwise ;  for  if  a  body  of  men  are  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  main  object  ought  to 
have  precedence  over  all  others,  and  the  farther  removed  any 
mere  distinction  of  class  or  grade  is  from  the  one  grand  object, 
the  less  consideration  should  it  receive  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  to  frame  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society.  For 
instance  :  A  man  may  conform  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  ad- 
mission as  a  professional  gardener,  and  yet  be  one  in  name  and 
appearance,  more  than  from  any  real  qualification  he  possesses 
for  filling  such  a  position  beyond  a  good  personal  address,  which 
is  often  a  passport  into  situations  which  the  possessor  is  in  no 
way  qualified  to  fill.  He  may  be  a  successful  exhibitor,  not 
because  he  is  a  skilful  cultivator,  but  because  his  subordinates 
are  (for  instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  head  gardener  has 
obtained  credit  for  what  he  is  no  way  entitled  to,  his  right-hand 
man  being  the  real  manager,  without  whom  the  head  gardener 
couid  do  nothing),  in  fact,  from  his  position  he  is  admitted  as  a 
first-class  member,  while  a  utiUtariau  who  has,  probably,  studied 
hard  and  grounded  himself  in  the  general  science  of  gardening,  is 
still  a  utilitarian  :  consequently  he  must  be  debarred  from  such 
privileges  as  fall  to  those  of  a  more  elevated  position  in  the 
gardening  world. 

I  simply  put  this  in  order  to  show  that  a  man's  position  is  no 
real  guide  as  to  his  abilities  or  acquirements,  and  where  the  re- 
strictions are  too  severe,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  right  man 
being  excluded  from  the  right  place. 

If  a  society  is  expected  to  be  successful,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  most  liberal  principles,  liowever  un|ileasantly  it 
may  jar^  against  the  feelings  of  an  educated  class  that  others  of 
an  inferior  grade  are  to  be  admitted  on  equal  or  near!y  equal 
terms.  Still  to  a  certain  extent  it  ought  to  be  borne  with. 
Some  distinctions  are  admissible,  and,  perhaps,  advisable;  but 
they  ought  to  be  such  as  are  easily  surmounted';  for  if  the  society 
ia  to  benefit  all  classes  of  gardeners,  a  large  body  of  them, 
probably  the  most  numerous,  will  scarcely  deem  it  a  favour  to 
be  admitted  on  terms  that  will  place  tiieir  so-called  inferior 
position  ever  before  them. 

Such  a  Company  as  that  referred  to  will,  I  trust,  eventually 
be  formed  ;  and  I  still  further  hope,  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  be  framed  more  with  a  view  to  benefit  and  satisfy  all 
classes  of  a  profession  in  itself  both  liberal  and  progressive,  than 
with  any  view  to  show  up  the  various  grades  and  distinctions 
of  its  members  and  votaries.  If  this  is  done,  the  entrance  fee 
and  the  subscriptions  njay  be  high  or  even  extravagant,  but  they 
will  be  paid  more  cheerfully  than  if  tlie  subscriptions  were  low, 
and  the  great  body  of  members  Lad  no  vote  and  scarcely  a 
hearing,  but  must  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  favoured  few,  who 
in  consequence  of  paying  higher  subscriptions  would  retain  the 
government  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  "  G.  A."  would  require  the 
subscription  of  employers  to  be  so  much  higher  than  that  of 


others.  Doubtless,  the  majority  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  as  he  intimates  ;  but  the  question  might  be  asked, 
What  benefit  are  employers  likely  to  derive  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  ?  True,  there  would  be  the  in- 
creased facility  for  obtaining  a  competent  gardener  when  one  is 
required  ;  but  ia  this  likely  to  occur  so  often  as  to  justify  the 
amount  ?  Employers  I  believe  would  enter  into  the  project 
willingly,  not  on  account  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  it,  but 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  form  horticultural  societies — that 
is,  from  an  interest  iji  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

Should  employers  take  up  the  matter  and  thus  give  an  impetus 
to  the  formation  of  a  Company  it  would  not  otherwise  receive, 
this  would  lay  the  foundation;  and  with  the  amount  of  entry- 
fees  and  subscriptions,  as  "G.  A."  sanguinely  explains,  the 
Society  would  be  fixed  on  a  popular  because  solvent  basis.  Bat 
then  in  whose  hands  should  the  government  of  the  Society  be 
retained  ?  Certainly  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  employers  or 
any  other  class.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the 
affair  ;  for  altliough  every  division  should  be  fairly  and  equally 
represented,  the  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  done?  I  should 
be  inclined  to  recommend  that  the  subscriptions  of  all  classes  of 
members  be  pretty  nearly  equalised,  that  all  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  freely  at  the  election  of  ofiicers,  &c.,  and  that  the  offices 
be  open  to  all  classes  where  men  are  likely  to  be  found  of  com- 
petent ability  to  fill  them,  although  it  is  evident  that  such  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  educated.  Whether  there  are 
many  in  the  gardening  fraternity  who  are  of  my  way  of  thinking 
in  this  matter  I  do  not  know  ;  I  merely  give  expression  to  my 
views,  which  are  opposed  to  framing  a  society's  rules  with  one 
eye  directed  to  caste  and  the  other  to  the  pocket. 

However  inappropriate  it  may  appear  to  discuss  the  laws  of  a 
society  yet  unborn,  it  is  far  from  being  without  a  purpose,  for 
in  this  way  some  useful  hints  are  likely  to  appear  that  may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  may  have  the  framing  of  them  at  some 
future  time.  But  then  before  this  takes  place  it  must  be  known 
how  far  the  gardening  world  would  take  up  the  matter  in  right 
good  earnest,  so  tliat  were  a  body  of  men  to  form  a  nucleus 
they  might  know  what  support  to  expect.  Could  not  every 
reader  of  The  Jouenal  op  Houticultfbe  who  is  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  a  Company,  send  his  name  and  t'nat  of  as  many  of 
his  friends  as  are  also  favourable,  and  who  are  willing  to  be  enrolled 
as  members,  to  the  Editors,  who,  I  doubt  not,  would  kindly 
keep  an  account  of  the  number,  and,  perhaps,  make  it  public,  so 
that  we  may  all  know  how  far  the  proposal  of  "  G.  A."  is  likely 
to  meet  with  that  favour  it  deserves  ? — F.  Chitit. 


MES.  GAINES'  PLANT  SALE,  SUREKY  LANE, 
BATTEESEA. 

On  Monday,  April  27th  and  three  following  days,  the  whole 
of  the  stock  of  plants  belonging  to  this  onoe-celebrated  nursery, 
wero  disposed  of  by  auction. 

The  sale  on  the  whole  brought  very  satisfactory  prices,  and 
was  numerously  attended  by  persons  far  and  near.  Messrs. 
P.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Chester,  purchased  some 
of  the  largest  specimen  Azaleas,  whic'n  reaUeed  five  guineas  each. 
Miss  Macpherson  Grant,  of  Craigellachie,  was  also  a  buyer  of 
specimen  Azaleas  and  paid  high  prices.  Amongst  other  largo 
buyers  were  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq., 
Worksop  ;  Mr.  Pullenger,  gardener  to  —  Rust,  Esq.,  Mitcham, 
who  purchased  the  Rhododendron  Aureum,  for  five  guineas,  so 
many  times  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Gaines  ;  also,  many  other 
valuable  lots.  A  gentleman  from  Newcastle  was  also  a  large 
buyer.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  lots  are  well  scattered  about 
the  country. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we  should  have  to  record 
the  last  of  this  celebrated  nursery.  Neither  would  it  be  just 
to  let  it  pass  away  without  a  remark.  For  many  years  thia 
nursery  in  the  cultivation  of  florists'  Cowers  stood  almost  un- 
rivalled. The,  Auricula,  Pansy,  Dahlia,  Calceolaria,  and  Gera- 
nium have  each  been  cultivated  there  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  and  no  person  in  the  flower  market  ever  had  more 
respect  shown  her  than  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Gaines,  who  for  a 
period  of  exactly  fifty  years  was  attendant  at  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  whose  name  for  perseverance  and  uprightness  will 
be  remembered  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  The  same  respect 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Gaines  the  present  occupier  of  the  nursery,  who 
may  be  termed  a  model  obliging  woman  of  business. 

Of  late  the  nursery  has  been  used  for  marketing  plants.     The 
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Ittte  Mr.  G-aineg,  findini;  lio  was  so  suvrounded  with  new  buildings 
that  specimens  could  not  bo  successfully  grown  for  exhibition, 
turned  his  attention  to  cultivate  almost  entirely  for  market. 
Thus  we  found  the  class  of  plants  very  different  to  what  we 
should  have  seen  sixteen  years  since. — E.  Bennett,  Osberlon. 


NEW  BOOK. 

A  Pfaciical  Ti-eatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine.  By 
William  Thomson,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Dulce  of  Buc- 
eleucli,  Dalkeitli  Park.  Third  Edition.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Editiburgli  and  London. 

It  is  sufllcient  to  say  of  this  admirable  work  that  it  has 
already  reached  a  third  edition,  and  in  this  edition  the  author 
has  made  such  alterations  and  additions  as  another  season  has 
added  to  his  already  large  stock  of  experience. 


POKTRAITS    OF   PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FED  ITS. 

AioCASiA  Lowii  (Mr.  Low's  Alocasia). — Kaf.  orcl.,  Aroidese. 
Linn.,  Monceeia  Monandria.  Introduced  from  Borneo  by 
Messi's.  L)w  &  Son,  Clnpton  Nursery.  Flowered  in  a  stove 
durinc;  January.  Chiefly  decorative  by  its  strikingly  white 
ribbed  leaves,  rendering  it  "  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  Aloeasias  for  cultivation." — {Botanical  Mag,, 
t.  537G.) 

SiXiFaAGAlfoBTUNEi  (Mr.  Fortune's  Saxifrage). — Introduced 
from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  cultivated  at  Mr.  Standish's 
Nursery,  Bagshot.     Flowors  white. — {Ibid.,  t.  5377). 

Hxmanthus  natalensis  (Natal  Ha?manthus). — Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllidaceoe.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  "  A  charming 
greenhouse  plant,"  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Pappe,  at  Natal, 
and  blossoming  in  the  Cape-bulb  house  at  Kew  in  February. 
Bracts  rich  crimson-purple;  stamens  and  styles  bright  orange, 
sheathing  scales  beautifully  coloured  and  dotted  witli  crimson. 
—{Ibid.,  t.  5378.) 

SciLLA  nataijENSIS  (Natal  Squill). — Nat.  ord.,  Liliacese. 
Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Introduced  by  M.  Van  Houtte, 
from  Natal.  Pedicels  of  the  same  sofc  pale  blue  as  the  corollas. 
—(Ibid.,  t.  5379 ) 

Hetebotkopa  rAKTiELOHA  (Small-flowered  Hoterotrope). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Aristolochien;.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Dodecandria.  Sent 
from  Japan  by  H.  E.  Hoey,  Esq.  Flowers  purple  edged  with 
green.  Leaves  dark  green,  marbled  in  the  centre  with  a  lighter 
green.— {Ibid.,  t.  5380.) 

IMANTOPHrLLUM  MINIATUJI  (Orange-coloured  Imantophyl- 
lum). — Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllidaceaj.  iJ»«.,Hexandria  Monogynia. 
Sent  to  this  country  from  Natal  by  Mr.  J.  Backhouse,  of  York. 
Flowers  orange,  but  white  and  lemon-coloui-ed  inside  at  the  base. 
Desirable  and  easily  cultivated.— (2i'/o)-ffi  Magazine,  pi.  145.) 

Rose,  FEAN9013  Lachaejie. — A  French-raised  flower  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Turner,  Slough  Nursery.  "  One  of  the  finest 
flowers  01  last  year,"  being  "  a  dark  Jules  Blargottin." — (Ibid., 
pi.  146.) 

Camellia,  Ducfesse  de  Bep.bi. — "  Certainly  the  finest  of 
the  white  Camellias  grown." — (Ibid.,  pi.  147.) 

Pelaeooniums. — Seedlings  raised  at  Clewer  Manor.  Improve- 
ment, lower  petals  rich  purple  ;  upper  petals  maroon-blotched 
■with  purple  margin.  Censor,  crimson  purple.  Souvenir  has 
"  richly-painted  crimson  and  black  lower  petals,  black  top  and 
bright  margin." — (Ibid.,  pi.  148.) 

Delphiniuu  ai.opecueoides. — A  double  variety  of  Larkspur, 
raised  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  who  "  called  it  alo- 
pecuroides,  doubtless  Irom  the  close  brush-like  form  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  spike."  It  is  very  hardy,  and  propagated 
by  division,  as  it  never  produces  seed. — (Florist  and  Nomologist, 
ii.,  57.) 

Peae,  Nouvelie  FiriviE. — "  Admirably  pourtrayed  by  Mrs. 
Dix."  It  was  raised  by  M.  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne.  A  melting, 
finely  perfumed,  and  riolily  flavoured  Pear.  Itipe  in  January 
and  February.— (/6i(Z,,  64.) 


FOUNTAINS. 
By  n.  Noel  Humphbevs,  Esq. 
The  most  highly  wrought  effects  produced  in  garden  archi- 
tecture have  been  those  elTected  by  means  of  fountains ;  of  this, 


the  well-known  gardenesque  waterworks  of  Versailles  and  St. 
Cloud  are  snllicient  evidence. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  sajs  : — "  With  respect  to  fountains  and 
statues,  as  they  are  among  the  most  refined  of  all  garden  orna- 
ments, so  are  they  tlie  most  liable  to  be  introduced  with  impro- 
priety. The  effect,  however  (especially  tliat  of  water  mixed  with 
sculpture),  is  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  Some  have  asserted 
that  fountains  are  unnatural;  but  natural  Je/s  rf'eoH,  though  rare, 
do  exist,  and  are  among  the  most  surprising  exhibitions  of 
nature,  which,  in  Iceland  and  other  volcanic  regions,  have  struck 
the  traveller  with  wonder. 

But  thougli  we  find  natural  fountains  in  the  wildest  scenes  of 
nature,  it  is  not,  however,  necessary,  iu  making  artistic  use  of  a 
natural  law  that  produces  a  jet  d'eaii,  to  surround  the  artificial 
jet  with  the  cu'cumstances  that  surround  it  in  nature,  any  more 
than  it  is  necessary  that  the  architect,  in  building  with  stone, 
should  imitate  in  his  work  the  rude  form  of  tlie  quarry  from 
which  it  was  taken.  On  the  contrary,  as  fountains  produce 
the  best  (ffecf  near  buildings,  and  in  coaibination  with  statuary, 
architects  and  sculptors  like  Bernini,  says  Sir  V.  Price,  would 
not  think  of  inquiring  what  were  the  precise  forms  of  natural 
waterspouts  ;  but  knowing  that  water  forced  into  the  air  must 
necessarily  assume  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  effects,  which, 
added  to  its  native  clearness  and  brilliancy,  would  admirably 
accord  with  the  forms  and  colours  of  statues  and  architecture, 
would  use  it  accordingly. 

Nature  and  art  are  more  closely  allied  than  appears  at  a  first 
glance  ;  for  all  art  is  founded  upon  the  development  of  some 
natural  law,  which  Shakespeare  perceived  when  he  makes  Po- 
liienes,  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  say 

"  This  is  an  art 
■Which  does  mend  nature— change  it,  rather ;  but 
The  art  is  nature's  self." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  scenic  features  that  sur- 
round garden  fountains  are  such  that  the  impression  one  receives 
on  seeing  water  forced  into  the  air  is.  that  art  has  been  employed 
to  produce  the  effect :  therefore,  while  still  water  finds  its  more 
appropriate  locality  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  grounds,  foun- 
tains may  be  more  properly  placed  in  the  higher  levels  of  a 
garden,  as  their  evidently  artificial  character  seems  to  find  its 
appropriate  situation  in  a  position  where  water  would  be  highly 
desirable  and  ornamental,  but  where  it  could  only  be  brought 
by  scientific  and  artistic  means.  Here,  then,  the  display  of  art, 
even  to  a  degree  of  ostentation,  becomes  legitimate  ;  and  foun- 
tains of  elaborate  character  and  complicated  architectural  design 
find  their  most  imposing  station  at  the  extremities,  or  centres, 
of  elevated  terraces,  and  places  of  similar  character,  where  the 
gardenesque  and  semi-architectural  character  of  the  surrounding 
scene,  is  all  in  artistic  harmony  with  tiiem. 

Yery  faw  good  fountains  have  been  as  yet  constructed  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  two  iu  Trafalgar  Square — which  our  national  Charivari 
(Punch),  very  aptly  and  cleverly  compared  to  "  two  saucers  sur- 
moimted  by  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer  " — being  signal  failures ; 
and  the  one  erected  at  Brighton,  though  on  a  more  ambitious 
scale,  almost  equally  unsuccessful.  Into  the  region  of  "  art,"  in 
the  treatment  of  fountains,  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  ;  but  in 
simpler  forms  of  fountains — that  of  a  simple  jet  issuing  at  once 
from  the  level  of  the  main  water — greater  success  has  been 
attained,  as  mere  *'  dimension  "  is  the  great  quality  in  this  un- 
adorned natural  effect.  The  scale  is,  in  fact,  everything;  and 
so  far,  the  jet  at  Chatsworth  is  highly  successful — indeed,  mag- 
nificent ;  but  all  the  'other  attemjits  at  fountain-work,  all  the 
minor  squirtings,  including  the  two  celebrated  "water-trees,"  are 
beneath  notice;  and  still  more  worthless,  in  point  of  art,  are  all 
the  fantastic  failures  called  fountains  at  Alton  Towers. 

Modern  Italy  is  the  classic  land  of  fountains.  Long  before 
Le  Notre  and  his  cotemporaries  and  coUaborateurs  constructed 
the  celebrated  waterworks  of  Versailles,  the  magnificent  fountains 
of  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  those  of  the  A'^illa  Aldobrandini,  were 
well  known  and  justly  celebrated  works,  especially  the  building 
called  the  "  Saloon  of  the  Winds,"  where  water  is  made  to  pro- 
duce rushing  sounds  characteristic  of  the  four  winds,  the  per- 
sonifying deities  of  which  form  sculptural  groups,  among  which 
the  play  of  waters  has  a  very  grand  effect.  Still  more  elaborate 
is  the  work  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  celebrated  Mount  Par- 
nassus, with  the  deities  playing  on  diflerent  musical  instruments, 
the  sounds  of  which  are  imitated  by  the  water  in  a  manner, 
which,  if  not  entirely  successful,  is  yet  sufficiently  approaching 
tlio  desh-ed  effect  to  be  very  astonishing.  These  wonders  of  the 
villas  of  the  Sabine  Hills,  in  the  region  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati, 
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are,  howerer,  among  the  over- wrought  effects  of  hydraulic  science 
and  art.  More  simple,  and  more  artistically  grand,  are  some  of 
the  fountains  of  Rome  ;  that,  for  instance,  which  introduces  the 
acqua  Paola  to  Rome — a  supply  named  after  Pope  Pavil  V.,  the 
founder  of  the  Eorghesi  family,  who  repaired  one  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts,  and  eo 
united  a  magnificent 
stream  of  water  once 
more  to  Rome,  after 
centuries  of  severa- 
tion,  in  consequence 
of  ruinous  portions 
of  the  aqueduct  al- 
lowing the  stream  to 
waste  itself  uselessly 
on  the  Campagna. 
To  usher  this  restored 
supply  of  the  pre- 
cious element  into  the 
"  Eternal  City  "  with 
due  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance," a  mag- 
nificent architectu- 
ral composition  was 
erected  on  the  slope 
of  the  JaniculanHill, 
between  the  columns 
of  which  three  grand- 
ly designed  apertures 
appear,  from  which 
three  torrents,  for  no 
other  term  will  suffi- 
ciently express  the 
bulk  of  water — fall 
with  a  deafening 
sound,  amid  a  cloud 
of  spray,  into  three  gigantic  fa:ze,  from  which  conduits  carry 
the  water  to  supply  many  of  the  greater,  and  an  endless 
number  of  the  lesser  fountains  of  Rome.  The  fountains  on  the 
Piazza  San'  Pietro  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  detached  specimens  of 
purely  decorative  fountains  in  existence.     They  are  the  work  of 


and  imposing.  These,  with  the  great  fountain  of  Trevi,  haTe 
afforded  Madame  de  Stacl  subject  for  some  of  her  most  eloquent, 
descriptive  passages  in  her  admirable  novel,  "  Corinne,  ou 
I'ltalie." 

No.  1  is  a  small,  and,  of  course,  inadequate  representation  of 

one  of  the  foun- 
tains of  St.  Peter's. 
Ho.  2,  that  of  Pa- 
lazzo Fornesi ;  and 
No.  3,  another 
grand  and  simple 
example  of  the 
fountains  of  Rome 
— that  of  the  Court 
of  Belvidere. 

In  these  foun- 
tains the  abun- 
dance of  water  al- 
ways forms  the 
grandest  feature — 
a  mere  squirt  is  but 
a  caricature  in  com- 
parison, for,  to  cite 
a  passage  recently 
quoted  by  Emerson 
in  his  "  Represen- 
tative Men,"  "  A 
single  drop  of  sea- 
water  possesses  a|l 
the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  great 
ocean  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  but  it 
is  incapable  of  re- 
presenting the  phe- 
nomenon of  a 
storm."  Thus  we  see  tliat  magnitude  must  inevitably  form 
a  great  element  in  the  sublime,  and  that  dimension,  as  well  as 
design,  are  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  objects 
intended  to  produce  a  certain  efiect  of  grandeur. 

In  places,  however,  where  an  enormous  supply  of  water  would 


•The  Fountain  of  St.  Peter's. 


I 


-Fountains  of  tlie  r.ilazzo  Fornesi. 


Carlo  Maderno ;  and  such  is  the  magnificent  character  of  this 
simple  design — the  quantity  of  water  thrown  up,  and  falling  in 
clouds  of  spray,  in  which,  at  a  certain  hour,  one  or  more  rain- 
bows are  distinctly  seen— that,  even  immediately  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  buildings  in  the 
world,  their  efliect  so  far  from  being  insignificant,  is  most  grand 


No.  3.— Fou-tain  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  Court  of  the  Belvidere. 

be  impossible,  very  pretty  effects,  approaching  even  the  grand, 
may  be  attained  by  judicious  management.  The  water,  by  the 
assistance  of  special  contrivances,  being  made  to  appear  more 
plentiful  than  it  is,  and  by  the  aid  of  moveable  heads  fitting  ou 
the  pipe  of  supply,  a  great  variety  of  effects  may  be  produced, 
but  these  should  only  be  used  on  certain  occasions,  the  simplest 
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possible  form  being  the  one  in  which  the  action  of  the  fountain 
should  be  commonly  seen. 

My  examples  from  the  fountains  of  Rome  have  not  been 
selected  to  exhibit  the  vast  scale  and  magnificence  of  the  greatest 
of  those  works,  many  of  which  occupy  great  space ;  being,  in 
fact,  complicated  sculptural  tableaux,  in  which  a  great  number 


of  statues  are  required  to  complete  the  composition.  I  have 
rather  selected  such  examples  as  might  bo  applicable  to  practical 
purposes. 

' ' dans  Tail'  B'enSammant  au  fcux  d'un  nolcil  pur, 

Pleuvoir  en  goultesd'or,  d'emcraude,  et  d'uzur." 
—[Gardeners'  Mag.  of  Po(.)  Delimi!,  "  Ln  Jnrdins." 


PHILODENDEON   SIMSII. 

Nat.  ord.^  Aracete,  J  Caladiete.    Linn.,  Monoecia  Trjandria. 


Generic  Charactkk.— Philodendros,  Sehott. —Spnthe  convolute  at  the 
base,  etraiglit,  closed  after  tlowerinR.  Spadix  continuously  androgynous  ; 
rudinient:iry  reproductive  organs  below  the  stamens  ;  no  sterile  appendix. 
Anthcre  two-celled,  distinct,  2-7,  placed  back  to  back  in  areolae  ;  the  cells 
hidden  within  the  connective,  open  at  the  apex.  Ovaries  many,  crowded, 
free,  5-15  celled.  Ovules  several,  ascending  from  the  central  angle  of  the 
cells,  orthotropous ;  style  very  short  or  wanting  ;  stigma  capitate,  truncate, 
or  with  imperfect  radiating  lobes.  Berries  distinct,  many-seeded. — {Endl, 
Gen.  Plant.) 


P.  SiMsii.—A'«!2</i.— Caulescent;  rooting;  loaves  shining  cordate-sagit- 
tate, acute  ;  petioles  roundish,  slightly  flattened  on  the  upper  side  ;  spadix 
slightly  contracted  below  the  middle,  then  tapering  gradually  to  a  point ; 
spathe  cylindrically  hood-shaped  above,  constricted  in  the  middle,  inttated 
below,  a  little  longer  than  the  spadix. 

Synhnvmv.— Pnilodendron  Simsii.— Kunth,  Eiiumeratio  Plant.,  iii.,  48. 
— Caladifolium,  Sims,  in  Sol.  Mag.,  t.  30-13  (,not  of  Jacquin).    C.  Simsii, 
i  Booker,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  p.  8345. 


Desceiption. — A  fine  stove  perennial.  Rhizome  elongated 
into  a  stem,  rooting.  Leaves  cordate-sagittate,  very  large,  the 
blade  2  feet  long,  shining  ;  petiole  roundish,  more  and  more 
flattened  on  the  upper  side  upwards,  elongated  (30  inches), 
closely  marked  with  Sue,  deep-green,  interrupted  streaks ; 
petiolar  slieath  very  short.  Spadix  about  8  inches  long,  cyiin- 
drieally  hood-shaped,  convolute  at  the  base,  contracted  in 
the  middle,  and  attenuated  above  into  a  fine  point,  white,  and 
marked  about  2  inches  below  the  contracted  portion  with  an 
oblique  crimson  band,  shaded  olf  above  and  below.  Spadix 
nearly  as  long  as  the  spathe,  thickened  below,  slightly  contracted 
below  the  middle,  and  tapering  gradually  up  to  the  ratiier  acute 
point ;  the  fu'st  inch  from  the  base  occupied  by  the  numerous 
distinct  ovaries,  the  remainder  p.-esenting  a  smooth  surface, 
■with  reticular  lines  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  groups  of 
sterile  and  fertile  stamens.  Rudimentary  stamiual  groups  below 
the  fertile.  Stamens  consisting  of  distinct  sessile,  two-celled 
anthers,  arranged  2-7  in  a  polygonal  group,  back  to  back,  in 
close  contact,  the  cells  of  the  anthers  concealed  within  the  con- 
nective, opening  at  the  apex.  Ovaries  numerous,  crowded,  but 
free,  conical,  many-celled  ;  styles  almost  none ;  stigmas  capitate, 


ilatteaed  on  the  summit,  and  with  slightly  markedjradiating 
lobes.  Ovules  numerous,  orthotropous,  ascending  ^from  the 
internal  angle  of  the  cells.     Berries  ? 

HiSTOKY. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Demerara,  and  is  not 
new  to  our  gardens.  It  was  figured  by  Sims  in  the  "  Botanical 
rdagazine,"  under  the  name  of  Calodium  graiidifohum  ;  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  subsequently  showed,  in  the  same  work,  that  it 
was  not  the  Arum  grandifolium  of  Jacquin,  and  named  it 
C.  Simsii.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Philodendron  of  Schott, 
under  which  name  it  is  included  in  Kunth's  "Enumeratio."  Its 
large,  glossy,  deep-green  leaves,  and  broad  crimson  baud  in  the 
white  epathe,  give  it  a  striking  appearance. — A.  H.  ■"V**. 

CuLTPKE. — The  Philodendron  figured  in  our  plate  is  a  free- 
g  owing  stove  plant.  It  should  be  potted  in  rough,  porous 
compost ;  and,  from  its  large  size,  requires  a  large  pot,  which 
must  be  well  drained.  The  old  stems  push  out  roots,  which 
hang  about  the  pot  without  striking  into  the  soil,  and,  no  doubt, 
contribute,  like  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids,  to  the  support  of 
the  plant.  It  is  increased  by  sepaiating  the  shoots  wliicb,  from 
time  to  tune,  branch  out  from  the  old  stem.  The  species  is 
more  curious  than  ornamental. — {Oardennrs'  Mag.  of  Botany.) 
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FEUIT  TKEES  IN  POTS. 

The  sutject  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  which  has  been  so 
freely  discussed  in  the  columns  of  The  Jouknal  op  Hoeti- 
CULTUBE,  must,  if  not  very  instructive,  have  certainly  proved 
very  amusing  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  subject  1  confess 
is  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have  had  under  my  care  for  the  last 
few  years  a  collection  of  upwards  of  throe  hundred  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  cousisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherriep,  and  Figs. 

I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  am  considered  to  have  been  toler- 
ably successful  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  This  season  most  of 
the  trees  are  covered  with  fruit ;  and  although  sorne  of  them  are 
not  so,  yet  all  are  healthy,  perfectly  clean,  and  weil-formed  trees. 
Visitors  call  them  magnifieent  trees,  but  visitors  will  some- 
times be  complimentary.  My  employers  appear  to  like  them, 
and  I  rather  like  them  myself,  and  of  course,  I  consider  myself 
in  duty  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  cultivate  them  successfully; 
but  at  the  same  time,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  it  may  be 
supposed  that,  in  my  own  homely  way,  I  may  have  come  to  some 
conclusions  upon  the  subject.  I  admit  that  I  have  done  so, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  I  will  state  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  good  fruit  may  be  and  has  been  obtained 
from  trees  growing  in  pots ;  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  better 
fruit  may  be  and  has  been  obtained  from  trees  planted  out  and 
trained  in  the  usual  way,  and  if  time  and  labour  be  reckoned  as 
money  (which  they  ouglit  to  be),  the  fruit  from  trees  planted 
out  is  obtained  at  least  lOO  per  cent,  cheaper. 

I  admit  that  a  fruit  tree  in  full  bearing  and  growing  in  a 
flower-pot  is  a  curious  and  very  interesting  object,  and  so  are 
Mushrooms  growing  in  flower-pots.  I  have  seen  the  siu'face  of 
some  two  or  three  dozen  nine-inch  pots  comjjletely  covered  with 
snow-white  Mushrooms  arranged  on  the  floor  of  a  dark  cellar — 
a  sight  I  can  assure  your  readers  worth  lighting  a  candle  to 
look  at.— a. 

[We  have  omitted  the  last  paragraph  in  your  note  because,  on 
second  thoughts,  we  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  a  mode 
of  culture  so  interesting,  even  if  not  profitable,  does  not  deserve 
ridicule.  You  have  alluded  to  one  fact  on  which  you  would 
oblige  us  by  more  information — growing  Mushrooms  in  pots. 
We  had  heard  of  this  being  done,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
more  of  the  mode  of  culture  pursued. — Ees.  J",  or  H.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES. 

"What  a  remarkably  fine  season!"  is  an  observation  we 
hear  on  all  sides.  Fruit  trees  are  laden  with  blossom  in  one  place ; 
and  in  another  we  hear  of  it  being  set  and  the  young  croi)  swel- 
ling with  unusual  rapidity.  ,  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
we  shall  hear  complaints  by-and-by  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  weather  is  too  fine  for  some. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  its  being  a  very  dry  spring. 
Water  is  said  to  be  scarce  and  the  ground  dry  and  hard.  Three 
months  ago  the  story  was  what  a  bad  feason  it  has  been,  so 
accustomed  are  we  to  run  to  extremes.  However,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  early  winter  months  were  wet,  thev  were  not 
more  so  than  is  usual  at  that  time  ;  but  the  last  three  months 
have  been  unusually  dry — drier  than  any  similar  period  I  have 
any  record  of,  excepting  the  spring  of  1858,  when  the  rainfall 
was  less  for  the  winter  six  months  than  it  has  been  this  year. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
rainfall  in  inches  for  the  winter  season  mentioned,  commencing 
with  the  1st  of  November  and  ending  with  the  last  day  in  April, 
as  compared  with  the  rainfall  for  the  corresponding  six  months 
for  the  last  eight  years  : — 

Winter  of  185S-56 , rainfall,  12.40  inches. 

„  185G-57 10  72        „ 

„  1857-58  „  6.93 

„  1858..59 9.01 

„  185!).60 „  17  21 

„  lSGO-61  10.68 

„  1861-62 )6.32 

„  1862-63 7.95        „ 

The  wettest  month  during  the  above  period  was  November, 
1861,  when  6.10  inches  of  rain  fell ;  the  driest  was  February, 
1857,  when  only  0.27  of  rain  fell.  Nevertheless,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  and  probably  at  variance  with  the  popular  notions  of 
long  droughts  and  long  wet  periods,  I  have  no  record  in  the  years 
above  given  of  there  ever  having  been  more  than  fourteen  con- 
secutive days  without  any  rain,  while  seventeen  consecutive  wet 
days  without  a  dry  one  is  the  longest    period  of  an  opposite 


character.     I  need  hardly  say  that  small,  almost  inappreciable  ■ 

quantities  of  rain  sometimes  divide  long  periods  of  dry  weather,        A 
so  as  to  leave  no  greater  number  of  days  without  rain  than  is  ■ 

given  above.  Even  in  the  month  that  is  past,  though  an  unusually 
dry  one,  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  falling, 
that  was  distributed  over  ten  days,  being  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  11th, 
12th,  16th,  22nd,  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  vegetation,  the  present 
season  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  early  one  up  to  the  end  of 
April,  but  a  period  of  dull  and  cold  weather  will  easily  reduce  it 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  seasons.  With  me  some  Apple  blossom 
was  out  on  the  16th  April,  being  three  days  later  than  it  was 
in  1859  ;  but,  in  general,  vegetation  was  certainly  farther  advanced 
at  the  end  of  that  month  this  year  than  it  was  at  the  same 
time  in  1859.  Asparagus,  however,  has  been  earlier  in  years 
gone  by  than  it  is  this  season  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine 
weather  sent  that  harbinger  of  spring,  the  cuckoo,  amongst  us 
earlier  than  I  evei*  knew  it.  I  heard  it  several  times  ou  the 
13th,  and  some  assert  it  to  have  been  heard  the  day  before.  The 
other  tokens  of  spring  I  need  not  go  into,  as  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  rainfall  that  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  I  confess  I  look  with  some  degree  of  alarm  to  the  pro- 
bability of  wells,  ponds,  streams,  and  other  sotirces  of  supply 
Ifeing  exhausted  before  summer  is  over.  Whether  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  case  or  not  remains  to  be  seen  ;  certainly  if  these 
reservoirs  depend  on  the  winter's  rain  to  feed  them  for  this  sum- 
mer's work,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  deficiency  will 
follow. 

In  regard  to  th.e  absence  of  all  sharp  frosts,  the  past  winter 
has  also  shown  us  that  some  of  our  ideas  were  erroneous  about 
the  tillage  aud  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  for  in  many  iustances 
wliere  the  ground  was  dug  up  in  time  and  received  the  benefit 
of  the  dry  weather  in  February  and  March,  it  works  pretty  well 
— better  than  it  sometimes  does  after  frost  when  the  latter  is 
followed  by  a  season  of  v/.-t  weather.  Of  the  well-doing  or  other- 
wise of  crops  it  is  premature  to  speak  ;  but  at  present  all  is 
hope,  and  in  many  instances  the  promises  are  flattering. 

J.  KOBSON. 


BAEBADOES  POTATO. 


It  does  not  appear  that  this  Potato  has  been  grown  to  any 
extent  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  For  some  years  before  this 
period  it  was  considered  in  this  neighbourhood  the  finest  sort  in 
existence,  one  Potato  being  euiTiciont  for  a  dish.  I  have  made 
inquiries  in  all  directions.  From  one  quarter  I  was  informed 
that  10.S.  were  offered  for  a  tuber.  There  are  no  knobs  on  the 
Barbadoes  Potato,  as  stated  by  "  Q,.  Q,.,"  to  exist  in  the  varieties  he 
mentions,  and  it  has  but  very  few  eyes.  It  is  an  early  sort,  and 
the  haulm,  although  brandling,  is  not  very  tall.  Many  thanis 
to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
subject. — A  Constant  Header. 


WHAT   AEE    GOOD    MANNERS    IN   VISITING 
A  EEIEND'S   GAEDEN? 

I  HATE  a  neighbour  who  comes  to  see  me  several  times  a-year, 
and  whose  visits  I  have  hardly  grace  enough  to  endure.  He 
has  a  smattering  of  horticultural  knowledge,  and  he  owns  a 
country  place,  which  he  thinks  is  the  very  pink  of  perlection. 
"  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  around  and  show  me  your  grounds."  > 
Well,  while  I  am  trying  to  do  so,  he  struts  loftily,  and  talks  fl 
about  his  own  establishment,  his  English  gardener,  and  his  fast  LS 
horses.  Am  I  pointing  out  a  fine  specimen  of  the  European  or 
Siberian  Silver  Fir,  he  breaks  in,  "  Oh,  yes,  I've  several  like  them, 
only  bigger ;  the  pedlar  of  whom  I  got  mine  said  they  called 
them  Balsams  down  in  the  swamp."  Show  him  a  Delaware  or 
Eebecca  Grape,  and  he  will  admit  they  are  tolerably  good,  but 
smaller  and  less  fragrant  than  the  Charter  Oak  and  Northern 
Muscadine.  A  Japan  Lily  is  passable,  but  then  he  has  several 
other  kinds,  yellow,  red,  and  white,  lots  of  them!  And  so  he 
runs  on  about  his  arbours,  and  his  terraces,  and  his  serpentine 
walks,  and  his  statues  of  Venus  and  Neptune,  and  much  other 
gimcrackery  with  which  his  pretentious  place  abounds.  When 
he  has  sufficiently  disparaged  my  place,  and  lauded  his  own,  he 
goes  home.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Editor,  iiappen  this  way  some 
time,  and  bring  him  down  from  his  high  horse. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  fond  planter  of  trees,  has  also  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh.     It  is  a  lady !     She  looketh  not  well  to  the 
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ways  of  her  household,  but,  neglecting  her  children,  goeth  about 
to  talk  of  cats,  dogs,  horses,  and  flowers.  Her  mind  is  good,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  its  scojie  is  not  wide.  When  she  visits  my 
friend,  she  nerer  notices  the  rare  trees  wliicli  are  hia  joy  and 
pride,  nor  the  velvet  lawn,  nor  the  antique  vases,  nor  tlie  fine 
outlooks  into  the  surrounding  scenerv,  which  he  has  opened 
with  BO  much  artistic  skill ;  but  she  bi-gins  at  once  to  harrass 
hiui  witli  talk  about  some  petty  detail,  generally  of  hc-r  own 
experience.  Now  she  chatters  away  about  sowing  flower-seeds, 
then  how  to  cure  a  sick  cat,  how  to  strike  cuttings,  how  to  poul- 
tice a  felon,  how  to  save  seeds  ;  and  she  dwells  on  eanli  point 
with  a  minuteness  and  long  repetition,  that — that  "  beats  the 
Dutch."  And  all  this  sort  of  talk  while  walking  through  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  all  this  region  of  country  !  She  finishes 
up  each  visit  by  begging  a  few  cuttings  and  a  few  seeds,  and 
then,  with  a  curtsy  and  a  bewitching  smile,  bids  adieu. 

The  question  now  returns  Mr.  Editor,  which  is  the  proper 
way  to  make  a  horticultural  visit  ?  It  strikes  me  I  should  not 
make  it  an  occasion  for  disparaging  my  friend's  garden  and 
extolling  my  own.  It  is  not  best  to  waste  his  time,  and  tax  his 
patience,  by  chattering  away  about  some  trivial  details,  or  such 
matters  as  can  just  as  well  be  discussed  elsewhere.  I  should 
leave  my  garden  at  home  when  I  go  to  visit  his.  Instead  of 
pulling  at  his  button-hole,  and  engrossing  the  time  with  my  sago 
observations,  I  should  listen  to  him,  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind, 
desirous  to  see  and  learn,  and  enjoy  all  I  can ;  arid,  when  my 
visit  is  ended,  I  should  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  he  has 
afforded  me. 

And,  sir,  I  gladly  testify  that  I  do  receive  sueh  visits  now  and 
then.  Some  persons  show  at  once  that  they  appreciate  what 
they  see ;  instead  of  criticising,  or  making  invidious  comparisons, 
they  heartily  admire,  and  express  their  pleasure  without  stint. 
Others  walk  along  more  quietly,  confessing  their  ignorance  of 
gardening  in  its  higher  forms,  but  begging  me  to  tell  them  tlie 
name  of  this  and  that,  and  the  origin  of  the  other  ;  and  they  re- 
ceive all  that  they  see  and  het'r  with  evident  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  receive  such  guests. 

And,  now  that  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  me  add  a  few  words 
more  on  another  branch  of  it.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  not  a 
desirable  time  for  visiting  gardens  ;  for  then  the  light  falls  verti- 
cally, and  the  shadows  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  almost  impercep- 
tible. If,  too,  it  is  midsummer,  the  heat  of  noon  is  so  intense 
that  the  visitor  puffs  and  sweats,  and  feels  that  he  is  pursuing 
enjoyment  under  dilEcultits.  Half  the  poetry  of  a  garden  is  lost 
by  viewing  it  under  a  broiling  sun.  Go,  rather,  in  tlie  morning, 
when  the  dew  is  sparkling  on  tree,  and  grass,  and  when  the  birds 
are  musical ;  or,  go  at  evening,  wlien  the  shadov. s  fall  aslant, 
when  the  heat  has  abated,  and  the  cool  air  is  fragrant. 

[You  have  hit  upon  a  suggestive  theme,  and  painted  it  in  life- 
like colours.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  just  such  ill-bred  persons 
do  own  country  places ;  but  how  painfully  plain  it  is  that  they 
were  not  educated  for  them,  that  they  are  strangely  out  of  place, 
that  neither  is  fitted  for  the  other  any  more  than  jewels  are 
fitted  to  adorn  animated  pork.  Oh  that  these  men  would  learn 
the  wisdom  of  silence!  Few  things  are  more  painfully  annoying 
than  a  visit  from  a  man  full  of  pompous  pretension :  he  wiU 
neither  enjoy  anything  himself,  nor  let  yon.  No  matter  how 
well  grown  or  beautiful  your  plants  may  be,  he  alwfiys  has 
something  better  at  home:  no  word  of  praise  or  commendation 
ever  escapes  his  lips,  be  it  ever  so  well  deserved.  He  runs  his 
round  of  stereotyped  depreciation,  departs,  and  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  relieved  of  some  hateful  nightmare.  We  can  remember 
with  satisfaction  more  than  once  having  kiiocicd  the  stilts  from 
under  such  men,  and  precipitated  them  to  their  proper  level. 
We  never  fail  to  do  it  when  we  can  ;  for  a  man  has  no  right, 
moral  or  otherwise,  to  be  unamiable  at  his  friend's  house.  The 
world  is  no  better  for  such  men,  but  quite  the  reverse.  We 
would  reason  thus  with  them  :  Wlien  you  enter  a  friend's  garden 
do  try  and  leave  at  the  gate  all  egotism  and  selfishness,  and 
resolve  to  please  and  be  pleased.  Kemeniber  with  how  much 
care  your  friend  has  collected  the  plants  about  him,  and  how 
much  enjoyment  he  finds  in  them.  Remember  that  they  are  all 
beautiful,  some  more,  some  less  :  this  you  cannot  help  feeling, 
though  you  may  not  acknowledge  it.  Remember,  above  all, 
that  they  are  the  handiwork  of  Infinite  Goodness,  and  speak 
not  contemptuously  of  them,  even  to  heighten  the  praises  of  your 
own.  If  you  want  to  hear  your  own  plants  praised,  ask  your 
friend  to  come  and  see  them  ;  and  if  he  is  barely  a  sensible  man, 
with  a  heart  alive  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  you  will  hear  enough  to  make  a  reason- 


able and  modest  man  content ;  fur  how  much  better  it  is  that 
another  should  praise  us  than  that  we  should  praise  ourselves. 

Having  disposed  of  the  man,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
woman  ?  Wo  fear  we  shall  have  to  put  on  a  pair  of  soft  kid 
gloves.  The  treatment  in  this  case  must  be  gentle  and  sootltiug. 
When  she  begins  to  talk  about  cats  and  dogs,  tell  her,  as  she 
seems  to  be  so  very  fond  of  tlieni,  you  will  send  her  a  good  litter, 
which  you  must  forthwith  lio.  Send  a  fresh  littc  every  time 
she  broaches  the  subject,  and  in  time  she  will  take  the  hint,  and 
carefully  avoid  the  mention  of  cats  and  dogs  in  your  presence. 
In  li'no  manner  treat  other  inapposite  subjects — for  instance, 
v.-hen  slie  talks  about  a  poultice  lor  a  felon,  say  to  her,  "Well, 
well;  but  is  that  poultice  goo  1  for  the  Black  Knot?"  You 
will  be  able  to  manage  her  in  this  way.  Fortunately,  there  are 
only  about  three  such  women  in  the  world ;  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  such  dear  delightful  creatures,  and  love  flowers  so 
fondly,  flitting  about  among  them  like  butterflies,  sucking  sweets 
from  each,  that  you  can  well  afl'ord  to  bear  with  the  thi-ee  that 
are  full  of  cats,  and  dogs,  and  felons,  and  what  not. 

You  have  a  just  and  proper  conception  of  what  a  horticultural 
visit  ought  to  be.  When  we  make  such  visits,  we  go  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  and  enjoyment,  and  to  make  our  friends  as 
happy  as  may  be.  Horticultural  intercourse  often  is,  and  always 
might  be  made,  a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment.  There  is 
something  in  horticidture  that  tends  etrongly  to  develope  and 
expand  man's  social  qualities ;  the  only  drasvbacks  to  this  are 
the  selfishness  and  egotism  of  unregenerale  human  nature. 
What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  receive  a  visit  from  one  who 
knows  the  full  value  and  beauty  of  your  plants,  and  has  the 
manliness  to  say  so.  V^'e  see  you  understand  this  perfectly. 
Y'ou  are  altogether  right  in  regard  to  the  best  time  to  visit  the 
garden.  It  is  surprising  how  few  think  of  this,  and  yet  a  whole 
chapter  might  be  written  about  it.] — {American  Moriiadttiriit.') 


GAEDEN  HELPS. 

Althoitge  on  various  late  occasions  I  have  perused  with  great 
interest  the  numerous  contribatious  respecting  "garden  helps" 
inserted  in  your  valued  periodical,  I  purposely  abstained  from 
remitting  my  present  communication  until  now,  because  the 
period  of  the  year  is  closely  approaching  when  young  birds  of 
the  kind  desired  will  be  easily  procurable  at  a  very  modtrate  cost ; 
and  again  I  fancied  a  word  in  season  the  most  appropriate  to 
insure  a  trial  among  those  of  your  readers  who  feel  interested  in 
such  matters.  Permit  me  to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
a  walled  garden  is  indispensable,  otherwise,  most  probably,  dis- 
appointment will  ensue. 

When  I  recall  the  incidents  connected  with  the  great  variety 
of  "  pots"  kept  many  years  back  by  my  late  sister  and  self,  and 
hi  respect  to  w'nich  it  was  aiflieult  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  felt  the  deeper  interest  in  those  hobbies,  I  believe  our  tame 
lapwhigs  alibrded  us  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  benefit, 
and  for  some  six  or  seven  years  they  prospered  exceedingly. 
Our  birds  at  the  outset  were  casually  brought  to  us  by  a  country 
friend,  and,  if  memory  is  not  defective,  were  five  in  number. 
It  is  sufiScient  for  present  purposes  to  say  that  two  males  and 
a  female  were  reared  to  mattu^ity.  When  we  first  received  them 
they  were  only  partially  feathered,  but  were  strong  healthy  birds. 
We  then  fed  them  on  the  large  dew-worms,  expressly  collected 
for  their  use,  and,  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  at  the  least 
amount  of  personal  exertion,  small  strips  of  raw  lean  beef  were 
added,  although  they  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Uving 
worms.  In  a  fortnight  or  so  we  turned  them  altogether  on  their 
own  resources  in  the  garden,  and  they  still  throve  even  more  so 
than  previously — in  fact,  they  received  no  particular  care  or 
attention ;  but  it  is  justice  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  snails, 
worms,  in  fact  insects  of  every  kind,  they  daily  devoured  was 
beyond  credence. 

The  benefit  to  the  damp  garden  we  at  that  time  occupied 
was  of  course  commensurate  ;  for,  after  their  introduction,  the 
crops  never  sullered  as  previously  from  the  "  slugs,"  through 
the  ravages  of  which  our  gardener  said,  "  it  was  impossible  to 
grow  anything  :"  consequently,  he  at  length  acknowledged  them 
as  some  of  "his  best  friends,"  though  at  the  first  sadly  averso 
to  their  introduction.  A  point  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  they  never  interfered,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  with  any 
crop  whatever;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  insects  and  worms,  the  excrement  was 
not  as  offensive  to  the  eye  as  would  be  anticipated — so  much  so, 
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that  had  the  premises  been  larger,  my  opinion  is  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  noticeable.  They  moulted  into  adult  feather  at 
autumn,  and  then  became  as  brilliant  in  plumage  as  the  lapwinc 
when  enjoying  its  perfect  liberfy.  Of  course  they  had  been  Ion? 
previously  carefully  pinioned,  and  the  outer  gates  of  the  gardeS 
had  been  so  arranged  as  to  close  instantly  after  all  comers. 

It  will  be  seen  the  difficulty  of  rearing  was  trivial,  and  thus  «ome 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  connected  with  the 
garden  were  obtained  with  little  forethought  or  trouble,  and  at 
an  expense  not  worth  even  the  mention.  As  winter  approached 
we  found,  however,  that  we  were  compelled  to  find  additional 
nutriment,  particularly  during  frostv  weather;  and,  to  compen- 
sate lor  this  deficiency  of  natural  food,  bread-crumbs,  chopped 
cheese,  with  eggs  boiled  hard,  served  every  purpose.  At  spring 
the  two  males  were  no  longer  sociable,  and  at  length  carried 
their  animosity  to  such  a  point  as  compelled  us  to  give  the  one 
to  a  Iriend.  Strange  to  say,  at  once  it  proved  equally  tame  with 
him  as  with  ourselves  who  reared  it.  This  particular  bird  fell 
a  prey  to  a  large  torn  cat,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  its  owner, 
who  saw  the  bird  killed.  He  told  me  a  week  afterwards,  some- 
what gloating,  the  death  of  his  bird  caused  Mrs. 's  cat  to 

evaporate."  From  what  cause  evaporation  ensued  others  must 
determine.  With  ourselves  the  pair  of  remaining  green  plovers 
became  wondrously  familiar,  so  much  so  that  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  would  come  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  kitchen 
hearth,  first  obstinately  driving  both  dogs  and  cats  from  thence, 
as  we  always  cheeked  resistence  on  their  part.  In  general  the 
lapwings  passed  us  without  any  recognition  whatever,  and  it 
was  only  when  warmth  was  desirable  and  the  cats  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  be  aroused  whilst  enjoying  their  customarv  nap  that 
any  interference  of  our  servants  was  required. 

But  to  revert  to  summer  time.  None  but  a  close  observer  of 
the  habits  of  these  birds  could  imagine  the  amount  of  insectile 
tood  they  consume,  nor  would  accredit  the  careful  manner  in 
which  they  quarter  every  nook  and  cranny  within  their  range.  On 
grass  plots  they  are  at  once  most  beautiful  and  advantageous; 
It  13  there,  perhaps,  they  appear  to  greatest  advantage,  though, 
I  believe,  their  utility  is  even  stUl  greater  on  the  ground  sub-  - 
jected  to  spade  culture.  Plovers  will,  particularly  at  eventide, 
stand  perfectly  motionless,  awaiting  the  first  glimpse  of  any 
lobworm,  as  it  appears  partiaUy  exposed  on  the  surface.  Thev 
then,  with  a  few  hurried  and  stealthy  paces,  approach  within 
reach,  seize  it  greedily,  and  rarely  fail  to  drag  it  out  at  the  first 
eilort ;  but  occasionally  I  have  seen  them  first  pull  verv  care- 
fully to  prevent  the  worm  breaking  in  pieces  by  the  unusual'strain, 
and  then  put  the  foot  on  the  part  extracted  to  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a  second  and  firmer  hold  with  the  bill,  so  that 
eventually  the  worm  has  been  withdrawn  entire.  To  any  of 
your  readers  conversant  with  the  tenacity  of  hold  exercised  by 
the  dew-worm,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it  with  the  I 
fingers,  the  force  requisite  on  the  part  of  a  bird  so  small  as  a 
plover  to  remove  it  thus  forcibly  may  be  easily  imagined.  But 
I  have  seen  the  bodily  strength  of  our  favourites  so  severely 
tested  that  after  pulling  for  a  minute  or  more  only  a  half  of  their 
prey  was  secured.  The  "peewit,"  as  the  plover  is  frequently 
caUed  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  brilliant-plumageJ, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  birds  in  its  gait  of  any  of 
our  British  birds.  Their  quick  motions  and  the  elegant  appendage 
ot  crest  render  them  novel  to  the  eye,  and  every  motion  of  the 
bird  is  strongly  pourtrayed.  They  must  be  supplied  with  shallow 
water  to  wash  themselves— a  habit  they  daily  iudulse  in.  We 
reared  others  with  equal  kindness,  and  they  became  equally 
lamihar,  though  they  were  mostly  impatient  of  strangers  ;  but 
even  this  peculiarity  was  an  advantage  when  understood,  aa,  by 
their  repeated  cries,  they  never  failed  to  draw  attention  when 
encroached  upon,  however  protracted  the  interference,  during 
night  or  daytime,  though  becoming  at  once  sUent  and  satisfied 
when  either  myself  or  sister  spoke  to  them. 

Although  one  particular  pair  remained  with  us  more  than  half 
a  dozen  years,  these  birds  never  evinced  any  propensity  to  nest- 
ing; tor  It  18  certain  they  never  laid  at  all,  or  their  eggs  would 
have  been  met  with. 

From  the  lightness  of  the  plovers  themselves,  and  the  slight 
construction  of  their  feet,  they  never  did  damage  bv  overrunning 
the  growing  crops  ;  and  I  confidently  believe  that  any  one  taking 
the  trouble  to  raise  a  pair  for  his  own  purposes  will  agree  with 
me  it  18  not  a  trouble  thrown  away  ;  nor  would  I  have  extended 
my  remarks  to  the  particulars  I  have  done  had  I  not  wished 
that  every  attempt  to  rear  them  that  may  ensue  from  reading 
our  method  of  management  may  insure  success   to  the  less 
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experienced.  I  will  merely  repeat  the  present  is  about  the  time 
of  year  when  young  plovers  are  procurable. — Edwaud  Hewitt, 
Sparlchrook,  Birmingham. 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEX   GAKDEN. 

Tnn  weather  is  now  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  various 
operations  of  planting  and  sowing.  Where  any  main  crops 
in  the  kitchen  garden  have  failed  more  seed  should  be  imme- 
diately sown  ;  where  they  have  partially  failed,  procure  plants, 
if  possible,  to  fill  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  slugs  late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning ;  they  have  their  hiding-places, 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  thousands  with  quicklime,  which 
should  be  strewn  over  every  part  of  the  garden  several  nights  or 
mornings  running.  It  should  be  done  in  the  morning  by  three 
or  four  o'clock,  and  at  night  not  before  nine.  By  persevering  a 
short  time  a  garden  may  be  entirely  cleared  of  this  pest.  Beet, 
thin  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  while  tliey  are  small ;  fill  up 
vacancies  with  those  drawn  out,  they  will  produce  plants  equally 
good  with  the  others.  If  the  first  crop  has  altogether  failed  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  another.  Broccoli,  make  another  sow-  u 
ing  of  both  early  and  late  sorts,  the  former  to  come  in  in  October  ■ 
and  November,  and  the  latter  late  in  the  spring.   Cabbage,  earth-  i! 

up  those  that  were  planted  early  in  the  spring  ;  tie-up  the  leaves 
of  a  few  of  the  most  forward  of  the  autumn-planted,  to  cause 
them  to  form  hearts  for  early  use.  Celery,  continue  to  prick-  1 
out  seedling  plants.  In  planting-out  a  second  time,  before  finally  I 
transplanting  into  trenches,  make  a  bed  of  equal  parts  of  rotten  I 
dung  and  loam,  about  4  inches  thick,  on  a  piece  of  hard  ground,  I 
30  that  at  the  time  of  planting  the  whole  of  the  earth  and  dung  may 
adhere  to  the  roots  after  the  trowel  is  passed  between  each  of  tlie 
plants.  A  few  trenches  should  now  be  got  ready  for  the  earliest 
Celery.  On  soils  with  a  wet  bottom  the  trenches  should  not  be 
made  too  deep,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a  dry  bottom  with  deeper  soil  may  have 
deeper  trenches :  in  either  case,  give  the  rows  a  good  width  becauae 
the  Celery  should  never  be  earthed-up  until  it  has  nearly  attained 
a  size  fit  for  use,  and,  therefore,  the  intervening  spaces  may  be 
cropped  with  Lettuces,  Early  Dwarf  Cabbages,  and  Cauliflowers, 
all  of  which  would  come  oif  before  the  final  earthing.  Cucumbers, 
the  ridge  recommended  last  week  will  now  be  in  a  proper  state 
to  receive  the  plants,  let  them  be  got  in  without  delay,  and  shade 
the  glasses  for  a  few  days.  At  the  same  time  a  few  glasses  may 
be  sown  with  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Cucumbers  for 
succession  and  for  Gherkins ;  for  the  latter  purpose  on  warm 
soils  seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  will  suffice ;  but  on  colder 
soils  it  is  better  to  forward  them  in  pots,  and  have  a  sloping 
bank  thrown  up  facing  the  south  ;  plant  them  near  the  top,  and 
train  the  bines  downwards,  stopping  them  occasionally.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  plant-out  those  that  were  sown  in  pots  or  boxes 
in  rows  2  feet  apart  on  a  warm  border.  Another  sowing  should 
also  be  made.  Leelcs,  make  a  sowing,  to  plant-out  for  winter 
use.  Peas,  stop  the  early  crops  as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms  are 
well  set.  Parsnips,  they  require  to  be  thinned  to  9  inches  or 
more  apart  if  the  ground  is  rich.  Tomatoes,  plant  them  out  in 
light  compost  under  a  south  wall,  also  Chilies,  Capsicums,  and 
Basils,  in  doing  which,  if  they  are  at  all  pot-bound,  let  the  roots 
be  gently  loosened  and  spread  out. 

FLOWER  GABBBir. 

Push  forward  late  propagated  stock,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
the  whole  healthy  and  growing  slowly  in  the  pots.  It  is  a 
common  but  erroneous  practice  to  allow  beddiug  stock  to  remain 
in  very  small  pots,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  very 
scantily  supplied  with  water  until  it  is  almost  dried  up,  and 
such  plants  are  considered  to  be  hardened-otf.  They  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  as  freely  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  brown  the  foliage  and  dry-up 
the  tissues.  Now  is  the  time  to  establish  a  firm  and  even  sward 
or  lawn.  The  roller  and  scythe  will  be  in  frequent  request,  and 
much  labour  is  involved  in  these  operations  properly  carried 
out.  See  that  the  edgings  hitherto  neglected  are  put  in  order 
for  the  summer  ;  do  not  edge  beyond  the  original  boundary,  and 
keep  the  walks  filled  with  gravel.  Let  the  roller  be  passed 
frequently  along  the  edges  in  order  to  level  them  down  to  the 
walk,  this  takes  away  the  harshness  of  the  outline. 
FRDII   GAEDEN. 

During  the  process  of  nailing-iu  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Apricots  examine  if  there  are  any  nails  so  placed  aa  to 
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be  likely  to  injure  the  swelling  fruit,  and  remove  tliem.  Use 
strong  cloth  ehreds  cut  to  a  satfieient  length  to  allow  plenty  of 
room  for  the  wood  to  swell ;  such  short  shreds  are  sometimes 
used  and  bound  close  round  the  wood,  so  that  at  the  winter  prun- 
ing many  of  the  shoots  will  be  found  to  have  an  indented  ring, 
and  very  often  a  large  piece  of  gum.  Vines  will  now  require 
constant  attention  in  stopping  and  nailing-in.  See  that  tlie  red 
spider  does  not  get  a-head  on  wall  trees,  nor  the  caterpillar  on 
Gooseberry  bushes. 

SIOTE. 
All  here  is  growth,  treat  them,  therefore,  liberally  both  at  root 
and  branch.  Keep  a  brisk  growing  temperature,  with  plenty  of 
air.  Take  care  to  pot  such  things  as  require  it  in  time.  Stepha- 
notis,  Gloriosa,  Allamauda,  Dipladenia,  and  other  climbers  will 
now  be  showing  bloom ;  keep  the  branches  from  becoming  en- 
tangled, but  there  should  be  no  hurry  to  train  them  until  the 
flower-buds  are  of  a  good  size. 

OEEENHOUSE  AND  CONSEEVATOET. 
Look  well  after  young  stock,  especially  that  for  the  ensuing 
winter's  work.  The  early-sown  Chinese  Primroses  and  Cinera- 
rias should  receive  frequent  and  careful  attention,  these  will 
bloom  in  October  and  November.  Another  sowing  may  be 
made  shortly  for  spring  decoration.  Continue  successions  of 
Achimenes,  Ac,  from  the  rest  stock.  The  Chi-ysanthemum  cut- 
tings may  be  put  out  immediately  ;  these  will  do  without  bottom 
heat.  Choose  the  short-jointed  wood,  they  will  strike  freely 
under  a  hand-light,  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Achimenes  to 
be  placed  in  either  of  these  structures  when  more  air  can  be 
given  ;  stake  out  neatly  as  the  shoots  advance.  Gloxinias,  like 
the  above,  require  a  partially-shaded  situation  and  moist  heat. 
Gesneras  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of 
more  hght.  Amaryllis,  &c.,  to  be  removed  to  the  conservatory 
for  blooming,  where  they  are  a  great  acquisition.  Although  a 
slight  shade  is  necessary  on  the  forenoons  of  bright  days,  this 
must  be  used  sparingly  when  the  weather  is  unsettled  ;  for  with- 
out abundance  of  light  flowers  never  colour  properly,  and  they 
soon  fade  if  kept  in  too  shady  a  position.  Where  it  can  be  con- 
veniently accomplished  watering  should  be  done  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  moisture  before  evening 
so  as  to  avoid  night-damps.  The  New  Holland  twiners,  when 
done  flowering,  to  have  their  shoots  well  trimmed-in  before 
growth  commences.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE    LAST  WEEK. 

It  is  rather  tantalising  to  hear  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country  of  the  fine  rains  that  came  just  when  they  were  wanted. 
Now,  on  this,  the  7th  of  May,  we  have  yet  had  no  ram,  though 
several  times  we  were  sure  it  was  falling  some  miles  away.  In 
these  circumstances,  as  we  depend  almost  entirely  on  rain  water, 
we  have  had  to  be  very  careful  in  watering,  and  could  not  give 
some  things  anything  like  the  quantity  they  ought  to  have  had. 
Many  crops  we  have  even  partially  shaded  to  prevent  the 
ground  getting  too  dry ;  and  among  many  of  them  we  stirred 
the  surfaoe  to  keep  it  loose,  and  from  cracking,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  heat  entering,  which  would  have  been  acceptable 
enough  but  for  the  dryness  from  evaporation  that  would  have 
accompanied  it.  With"this  dryness  there  have  been  several  rather 
sharp  frosts,  which  did  little  damage,  as  the  air  was  so  still 
and  dry.  Having  seen  no  bad  effects,  we  began  to  be  rather  too 
secure,  and  were  partially  caught  on  the  morning  of  this  day 
week,  the  frost  having  blackened  the  Potatoes,  and  injured  very 
heavy  crops  of  Gooseberries,  and  they  would  have  been  more 
injured  still  but  for  the  thickness  of  the  foliage.  All  the  fruit  that 
were  at  all  exposed  were  blistered  at  least  on  one  side.  A  little 
rough  hay  sliaken  along  the  rows  of  the  Potatoes,  and  very  gently 
on  the  tO|js  of  the  bushes,  would  have  saved  them  nicely,  and  also 
the  blooms  of  some  early  Strawberry  plants  on  a  south  border. 
For  want  of  it  every  open  tlower  was  dyed  black  in  the  centre 
where  the  fruit  should  come.  A  few  Calceolarias  covered  with 
thin  calico  were  also  a  little  injured  where  the  cloth  touched 
them,  whilst  those  a  few  inches  beneath  it  were  safe,  and  also 
some  standing  exposed  in  sheltered  places.  Walnuts,  &c.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  much  injured,  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting 
to  some  to  know,  in  these  and  other  cases  where  trees  were 
affected  the  lower  branches  were  most  injured,  whilst  the  loftier 
and  more  perpendicular  branches  escapeo.  The  why  may  afford 
occasion  for  thought  and  investigation. 


Emptied  a  frame  over  a  shallow  hotbed  that  had  been  filled 
with  cuttings,  turned  the  manure  over,  placing  fresher  at  tlfo 
bottom,  and  raising  the  bed  at  the  sides  and  ends  for  the  frame 
to  stand  upon,  leaving  the  space  open  m  the  centre  for  soil,  so 
that  the  soil  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  and  as  the  soil  was  soon  warm  enough,  planted-out  strong 
plants  of  Cucumbers.  Our  frames  are  generally  about  18  inches 
at  back,  and  10  inches  in  front.  When  deeper  they  are  lumber- 
ing to  move  about,  and  the  advantage  of  a  frame  over  a  pit  is, 
that  it  may  be  easily  moved  where  most  needed.  This  depth  ia 
not  enough  for  Cucumbers,  if  the  frame  is  set  over  the  bed  in 
the  usual  way ;  but  by  making  a  wall  or  ridge  of  sweet  manure 
some  10  to  18  inches  higher  than  the  centre  of  the  bed,  there 
is  plenty  of  space  left  for  soil  and  foliage,  and  the  bed  being  so 
much  shallower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  roots  being  burned  or  overheated. 

Put  about  15  inches  of  rough  littery  material  having  a  little 
heat  in  a  shed  for  a  Mushroom-bed ;  beat  and  trod  it  firm,  and 
covered  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  good  horse-droppings.  This, 
alter  five  days,  has  emitted  a  nice  gentle  heat  of  about  80°,  so 
spawned  it  over  in  the  usual  way,  placing  pieces  of  the  size  of 
walnuts  every  9  inches  over  the  bed,  and  with  the  upper  side  just 
covered  with  manure  or  scarcely  so.  Placed  an  inch  of  horse- 
droppings  over  all,  and  beat  firm  again,  and  will  leave  the  bed  with- 
out earthing  to  see  how  the  heat  goes  ;  as,  if  still  very  mild,  we 
will  give  an  inch  more  of  droppings  before  earthing-up.  The 
side  of  the  shed  being  open  to  the  west,  broke  the  current  of  air 
there  with  bundles  of  pea-stakes.  Straw-thatched  hurdles  may 
be  used  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  summer.  The  reason  for 
making  such  a  shallow  bed  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  wait  long 
for  Mushrooms  ;  and  if  the  bed  had  been  thicker  or  of  better 
materials  we  must  have  waited  longer  before  we  could  spawn 
and  earth-up  with  safety.  The  reasons  why  we  wish  to  hurry 
on  this  bed  are  twofold— first,  because  we  wish  the  old  beds  in 
the  Mushroom-house  to  be  had  for  manure  for  flower-beds, 
&c. ;  and  secondly,  because  we  are  a  little  doubtful  of  the  last, 
and'  a  promising  bed  in  the  Mushroom-house  wiU  do  a  very 
great  deal  more  of  good  as  to  crops  of  Mushrooms. 

Our  good  assistant  in  the  ilushroom-house  was  bothered  with 
woodlice,  which  he  could  not  trap  fast  enough,  and  resolved  to 
daub  and  catch  them  with  tar.  He  poured  it  down  at  back  and 
front  of  the  bed,  and  there  numbers  of  these  gentry  were  held  fast 
by  something  more  impassable  than  birdlime.  As  soon  aswe 
smeit  the  tar  we  knew  too  well  that  the  Mushrooms  in  view 
would  die  or  be  uneatable  ;  and  we  are  doubtful  if  those  coming 
like  pinheads  will  do  much  good,  as  the  fumes  of  the  tar  still 
remain,  thou»h  it  was  removed  as  carefully  as  possible.  We  might 
not  have  adverted  to  this  fact  of  the  tar,  but  for  two  complamts. 
One  gentleman  says  that  in  a  lean-to  pit  with  a  very  white  back 
wall  he  found  his  Cucumbers  were  blotched  and  burned,  notwith- 
standing the  air  carefully  given;  and  seemg  that  we  recommended 
darkening  the  wall  so  simply  as  with  soot  paint,  he  thought 
he  would  improve  upon  it  by  paintmg  the  wall  with  tar  and  oil, 
and  lo  and  behold !  the  morning  afterwards,  there  was  not  a 
single  healthy  Cucumber-leaf  in  the  house.  Another  gent  e- 
man  has  ruined  a  house  of  Melons  from  the  same  cause,  and  tells 
us  he  ought  to  have  been  guarded  against  such  a  fatal  mistake, 
or  why  does  ho  pav  for  The  Jouknai,  of  Hoeticuliuee  ? 
Well,  we  are  very  s'orry  for  both  mishaps,  though  we  hardly 
think  om'  serial  is  much  to  blame,  as,  again  and  again,  the  ad- 
monition has  been  given  to  be  careful  of  using  tar  i>iside  of  a 
plant-house,  and  that  if  used  at  all  the  tar  should  be  applied  six 
months  or  more  before  the  house  was  used.  We  prefer  to  act  on 
the  safe  side,  and  never  use  it  on  the  inside  at  all,  as,  if  much  heat 
is  used,  the  fumes  will  be  given  oS  mouths  after  it  seems  to  be 
thoroughlv  dry  ;  for  outside  work  and  dried  before  plants  are 
brought  near  it,  there  would  be  no  danger.  If  a  place  were  tarred 
inside  in  summer,  and  no  plants  put  in  until  winter,  they  might 
be  safe  then,  especially  if  au:  were  left  on  night  and  day. 

Watered  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Turnip  Radishes,  and  Lettuces. 
Sowed  successions,  damping  the  soil  in  the  drills,  and  shading. 
Pricked-out  Lettuce,  Basil,  Savory,  Chilies,  Capsicums,  &o. 
Potted  Tomatoes,  and  staked  Peas,  and  sowed  Kidney  Beans 
and  While  and  Scarlet  Runners. 

As  an  evidence  that  our  Irish  compatriots  receive,  at  least  in 
some  places,  their  fair  share  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  we  may 
mention  that  a  valued  correspondent  informs  us  that  at  a  show 
at  Wexford  the  other  day  there  were  good  young  Potatoes  fit 
for  use  from  the  open  garden  ;  and  that  at  the  same  place 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans  were  in  bloom  and  pod. 
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FEUIT  GAEDEN. 
Regulated  foreright  shoots,  nipped  and  disbudded  Peanli- 
6hoots,and  tied,  hunted  for  insects,  watered  cherry  trees,  especially 
setting  their  bloom,  as  a  few  pots  of  T,-ater  then  often  make 
much  difference.  We  have  noted  how  forward  blooms  of  Straw- 
berries were  injured  by  the  frost  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month.  Run  the  hoe  through  Strawberry-quarters  to  keep  the 
moistui'e  in  and  to  prevent  the  ground  cracking.  This  will 
enable  the  rain  to  penetrate  more  easily  too  when  it  comes,  and 
a  good  soaking  before  long  would  just  make  all  sure  for  a  heavy 
Strawberry  crop.  Turned  out  pots  of  Strawberries  from  the 
houses  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered.  The  crowding  now  is 
not  good  for  the  permanent  crops  cultirated.  We  will  put 
in  the  later  houses  one  more  batch  of  plants  that  are  now  in 
blossom,  and  if  there  should  threaten  to  be  a  hitch,  we  must  then 
forward  some  out  of  doors  with  lights  placed  over  them. 

We  have  scarcely  been  beyond  the  garden  walls  for  a  long  time, 
but  we  saw  two  long  ehelvos  of  Strawberries  in  a  span-roof  house 
at  Luton  Hoo  yesterday,  which  we  think  worth  noting,  not  only 
for  the  excellence  of  the  crops,  chiefly  British  Quoen,  but  more 
especially  as  the  method  adopted  is  not  only  very  simple, 
but  one  that  we  have  .-.Iready  several  times  recommended.  The 
shelf  cannot  be  simpler.  A  common  board,  perhaps,  about 
7  or  8  inches  wide,  and  on  this  is  placed  a  turf  of  about  1  inch 
thick,  and  the  same  width  as  the  slielf,  the  grassy  side  being 
turned  downwards.  On  this  turf  the  pots  are  placed,  and  the 
roots  were  running  into  it,  and  one  advantage  is,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  witii  common  treatment  to  over-water  the  plants,  and 
another  advantage  is,  thai,  the  turf  becomes  a  reservoir  alike  of 
nourishment  and  of  moisture,  whilst  the  latter  can  never  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  shape  as  to  make  a  morass  plant  of  the  Straw- 
berry. There  was  another  striking  feature.  As  the  doors  were 
standing  open  the  shelves  on  each  side  seemed  to  be  adorned 
with  drooping  verdure,  which  gives  a  cool  very  refreshing  ap- 
pearance to  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  grass  from"  the  turf  being 
allowed  to  grow  on  each  side.  Some  might  have  preferred 
cutting  it  ofif,  but  in  the  situation  referred  to  we  think  the  grass 
added  an  attraction  to  the  scene.  Some  day  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  tliese  new  houses,  meanwhile  we  regret  thut  we 
cannot  give  the  exact  position  of  these  shelves,  as  that  we  think 
has  something  to  do  with  the  success  ;  but  we  may  state  from 
memory,  that  the  shelf  was  2J-  feet  from  the  apex  of  the  h.onse, 
and  some  15  inches  from  the  sloping  giass  of  the  roof.  We  may 
also  mention  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  point, 
that  m  another  house  with  sloped  roof  and  hipped  at  back,  a 
shelf  was  also  looking  well,  but  was  evidently  too  near  the  glass 
-when  compared  with  the  preceding  one.  The  pots  being  so  near 
the  glass  must  have  been  excessively  hot  in  very  sunny  days,  and 
to  neutralise  the  effect  of  that  a  very  thin  slip  of  wood,  and 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  pots,  was  slipped"  in  between  them  and  the 
sloping  glass,  and  thus  the  south  side  of  the  pot  would  be  little 
hotter  than  the  north  side.  This  shelf  was  too  near  the  glass  to 
permit  o(  the  turf  being  used,  but  Mr.  Fraser  proposed  lowering 
it  next  season  so  that  tlie  plants  should  be  further  from  the 
glass.  Wo  find  that  when  the  plants  are  close  to  the  glass, 
though  good  fruits  are  obtained,  the  flower-stalks  are  much  more 
stubby,  and,  of  course,  they  are  more  liable  to  feel  the  effects  of 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

We  feel  much  interested  in  the  account  "  Fkuit-eatsr  "  gives 
of  his  failure  with  Eeens'  Seedlings.  The  tiniest  little  plants 
will  generally  show  bloom  the  first  year.  The  failure  of  '•  Ep.triT- 
EATEK  "  is  so  much  like  the  case  of  a  merchant  which  we  described 
8  year  or  two  ago,  that  we  do  not  thoroughly  coincide  in  our  good 
Editors'  idea  of  the  barrenness  not  being  owing  to  extra  luxuri- 
ance. We  think  that  over-luxuriance,  too  much  manure,  and  too 
much  rich  manure-waterings  in  autumn,  will  keep  on  growth  in- 
steadof  inducing  the  forming  of  frnit-buds.  Our  merchant  friend, 
a  little  earlier  than  this,  was  much  astonished  on  beholdmg  our 
black  looks  on  taking  us  to  see  what  people  said  was  the  most 
splendid  bed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  it  was,  if  he  had 
been  content  with  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  We  saw  there  would 
be  few  blooms  ;  and  we  think,  instead  of  several  bushels  he  did 
not  get  above  five  or  six  ounces  of  fruit.  As  far  as  we  could  make 
out  the  plants  were  planted  in  the  end  of  July.  The  ground 
was  heavily  manured  ;  the  plants  were  thoroughly  watered  up 
to  the  end  of  October  with  soapsuds,  drainings  from  the  dung- 
hill, &c.,  and  the  result  as  above.  Part  of  the  plants  were 
destroyed,  and  others  planted  in  the  same  place,  which  did  well. 
Part  were  left,  and  tliese  were  kept  thin  in  summer.  Not  only 
the  runners,  but  even  the  buds  were  thinned;  and  as  they  stood 


their  ground  well  without  the  waterpall,  no  waterings  in  summer 
or  autumn  were  given,  and  the  lollowing  year  there  was  no 
end  of  fruit-buds  and  flower-lrusses.  As  a  general  rule,  Ihougli 
Strawberries  delight  in  rich  feeding,  they  like  extra  supplies  best 
m  spring  as  the  fruit  is  coming  on,  and  in  summer  when  ex- 
posed 10  a  powerful  sun;  rich  fe^-'ding  and  matiure-watering  in 
autumn,  as  in  the  above  case  of  our  merchant,  are  apt  to  do 
more  harm  tluii  good.  Perliaps  a  "  Piiuit-eatee  "  n,ay  from 
this  case  gain  a  hint,  as  it  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  that  so  closely 
resembles  his  own.  We  suspect  that  this  is  also  the  ouiniou  of 
the  Editors. 

One  little  fact  more  about  Strawberri-.'s,  which  is  no  less  a 
fact,  though  we  are  not  learned  enough  to  give  a  cleur-enough 
outUiie  even  to  please  ourselves  how  it  is  so.  The  fact  is,  that 
Strawberries  wiien  forced  moderately  early,  and  planted-out  in 
the  open  ground,  will  give  you  some  nice  iVuit  iu  the  autumn, 
and  an  extraordinary  crop  the  loUowiug  year  — such  a  crop  as 
would  be  looked  t'ov  i:i  vain  from  any  young  plants,  or  even 
those  rising  two  years  old,  if  both  received  the  same  common 
treatment.  We  recollect  hearing  this  matter  talked  over  some 
twelve  J  ears  ago  at  a  festive  party,  which  some  of  us  will 
never  forgjt,  though  several  ot  the  brightest  spirits  there  have 
gone  homo  emce  then.  Among  others,  C.  W.  Johnson,  Ksq., 
well  acquainted  with  gnrdeniug,  but  more  distinguished  as  an 
agricultural  chemist,  could  understand  very  well  how  a  crop  of  a 
Certain  kind  could  be  obtained  in  autumn,  and  could  not  see  on 
what  principle,  after  the  exhaustion  of  two  crops  in  one  season, 
the  plant  elunild  have  such  fruitful  energi-s  the  following  season. 
Well,  there  is  a  nut  to  crack.  Many  can  confirm  the  tact  from 
their  own  experience,  and  many  can  also  say  that  these  also 
come  rather  earlier  than  ot.hi;r  plants,  the  last  season's  runners 
coming  next.  Whea  we  have  repotted  such  plants,  we  have 
also  had  heavy  crops,  bat  we  never  followed  that  plan  up  much ; 
as,  though  the  fruit  was  so  plentiful  individually  in  pots,  the 
specimens  were  not  so  fine  as  those  obtained  Irom  young  plants, 
though,  no  doubt,  much  might  have  been  done  by  Thinning 
freely,  if  time  had  permitted. 

One  fact  more  as  to  these  forced  plants  when  turned  out. 
Tliis  fine  crop  the  first  a.-ason  aiterwards  is  all  that  oa,n  be  urged 
in  their  favour.  AVhen  ground  is  limited  they  ought  not  to  stand 
after  that  first  year.  Every  season  they  reqaain  afterwards  there 
will  be  declension  and  decline  in  quantity  and  quality. 

OIlNAltENTAI.   DEPAHTIIENT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week,  potting,  protecting,  prickiug-out, 
atering,  and  shading,  &c. — K.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  Hie  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Joui-nal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Garaener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  eo   doing  t:iey 
are  subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     Ail 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  sileli/  to  Tie 
Ealiors  of  the  "Journal  of  Mortieulture,  i^c,"  IdU,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also   reque-t  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  ou  the 
same  siiect  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  tliose  on 
Poidtry  and  Dee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and    conveniently,  but  write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  oaunot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  uuless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Insects  oh  JIulons  (^.  iTuj-sO.— The  iasects  seat  are  several  species  ol 
uma'l  rove  beetles  (StaphyliiiidtE),  wUch  ire  generally  considered  as  leedmg 
on  other  insects  or  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. — W. 

PoLTANTHDs  Spokt  (C.  Daniel).— Ibe  culyx  lias  become  leafy,  and  the 
sport  probably  will  not  be  permanent. 

Mowing  Macuine  (Joliii  £ulu>idi.—Vfe  ciinnot  recomnieud  one  maker  in 
prelcrtuce  to  iinotber  j  you  inusl  read  the  advertisemcnLs  in  our  Journal, 
and  selec  that  which  promises  to  suit  you  best.  It' kept;  iu  good  order,  any 
one  of  them  will  do  what  you  require;  but  to  be  worked  by  one  man  we 
would  have  it  narrower  than  yon  mention. 

Tenant  Reatovino  Gabden  Bdildings  (C'(io).— All  buildings  maybe  si> 
erected  iis  to  be  removable  by  a  tenant  at  the  end  of  his  term;  "but  we 
cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  details.  If  the  foundation  is  ol  brick, 
have  a  plate  of  wood  fixed  to  it  anti  to  that  plate  have  the  superstructure 
attached  by  screws  The  whole  superstructure  may  be  then  removed.  The 
boiler,  pipes,  \c.,  may  be  removed  also. 

WoKK  ON  THE  ViNE  [J.  M.  McClillan).—Simif.rs  on  the  Vine  would 
suit  you  probably.  You  can  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  send 
your  direction  with  5s.  2(f.,  either  by  a  post-ofRce  order  or  in  penny 
postage  stamps. 
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Tall  Trkics  tor  a  Blini>  (5.^'.).— You  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  move 
tret)^  .'(O  feet  hiyh  with  the  care  requisite  to  insuie  tlioir  success  even  in 
autumn.  You  live  to  near  to  London  that  you  haU  better  visit  some  of  the 
lirge  nursery  grounds  and  .-eltct  for  yourscll.  Wo  h:ivo  found,  even  on  a 
chalk  hoil,  [hui  the  White  I'uplur  estiiblishcd  itstlt  the  most  readily,  and 
formed  a  bliud  in  summer  iho  most  speedily.  \Vu  have  answered  another 
correspondent  about  lawn  mowers, 

Flower-oauden*  Plan  (70.— ^Ve  like  your  flower-garden  arrangement. 
The  mixtures  will  do  tor  the  borders  if  they  pleuee  you,  but  wc  have  no 
doubt  iliat  iho  plants  would  look  best  by  ttiemstlves — that  is,  Koniga, 
Flower  of  the  Day,  and  Munglesii,  instead  of  mixed  any  way  with  each 
oilier.  We  once  saw  a  variegated  border  chiefly  of  Ueraniumt-,  but  it  was 
a  poor  afl'air.     We  thou{.ht  the  planis  wasted, 

Vaiiiocs  (Q.  Q).— Coleus  Verschaffi-llii  may  be  nipped  to  keep  it  dwdvf, 
iD-doors  or  out  of  doors.  We  think  that  out  of  doors  it  will  only  lio  well  in 
warm,  sheltered  places.  Gazania  spkndLiis  ralbtr  prefers  sufti^li  loam  ; 
but  Me  have  seen  It  thrive  in  all  ni;inncr  of  soils.  We  presume  your  beds 
were  too  pood  and  rich,  and  hence  the  extra  luxuriance.  We  would  leave 
the  two  shoots  oa  the  Vino  at  t!ic  spurs  m  the  circumstances  indicated  — 
that  16  to  say,  if  we  «i»hed  the  two  bunches. 

Use  of  a  Colo  Fkame  (ir.  X).— The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is 
to  buy  and  read  **  Window-Gardcning^  for  the  Maiiy,"  and  if  you  mo  no 
further  back,  rend  **  Uoings  of  the  Last  Week  "  since  January.  Meanwhile, 
for  your  encouragement,  we  would  say  that  you  can  do  all  you  piopose 
with  your  frame  2u  inches  at  back  and  14  inches  in  iront,  and  eonei&ting  of 
three  lights,  but  not  merely  *'  oy  putting  stable-litter  inside  of  it  and  shut- 
ting it  up  close,*'  lor  thai  would  most  Ukely  kill  all  your  cuttings,  and 
seeds  too,  us  soon  as  they  were  above  ground,  even  without  putting  in 
renewals  of  fre:^h  litter.  The  dri>t  thing  yeu  must  do  is  to  ba^e  your  litter 
made  sweet— that  is,  all  the  dangerous  gases  ihat  snicll  somewhat  like 
hartshorn  must  be  driven  off;  or,  if  you  use  the  dung  a  little  fre&h,  you 
must  cover  with  old  dung,  or  earth,  ur  u»hei>,  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  prevent 
these  gases  coming  through,  ^'ow,  for  such  a  case  as  yours,  we  would 
throw  some  dozen  or  a  score  of  good  barrowloads  oi  litter  together, 
watering  it  w  here  dry.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  turn  it  over,  placing  the  top 
to  the  bottom  and  the  sides  to  the  centre,  lu  another  week  it  will  be 
panly  wrought  or  sweetentd,  but  not  enough  to  put  plants  among  it.  For 
that,  ii.ost  likely,  it  would  require  other  eight  days  ;  bui,  to  save  time  and 
litter  too,  we  will  make  the  bed  with  it  as  it  is— larger  than  the  Jiame  by 
1  foot  each  way,  which  wiil  leave  (i  inches  at  ends,  back,  and  front. 
Place  ou  this  4  inches  of  rotten  dung  or  leaves,  or  3  inches  of  eaitb,  and 
beat  or  tread  well,  and  then  3  or  4  inelies  ol  cinder  ashes.  After  you  set 
the  frame  on  the  bed,  presuming  that  the  duug  is  ota  depth  of  Irom  1  j  to  13 
or  20  inches,  the  heat  will  last  a  good  while  alter  the  miudlo  of  March,  and 
you  can  plunge  your  plants  in  the  allies;  but,  even  then,  to  make  sure, 
leave  a  little  air,  though  not  more  tiian  a  tiuarter  of"  an  inch,  ai  the  top 
at  uigh:.  Wnen  the  heat  declines,  and  you  wish  for  more,  move  the  ashes 
and  ihe  rotten  dung.  Turn  the  bed  over,  putting  the  fre.-jh  at  the  boitoai 
and  roplucin^^  the  rotten  dung  or  ashec,  6:c.,  on  the  top.  Il  neatness  be 
your  object,  you  might  sink  a  hole  lor  lue  dung,  and  the  frame  would  look 
as  if  it  stood  on  the  surface.  All  seeds,  seedlings,  and  all  potted  plants 
such  as  you  allude  to— and,  in  Jact,  all  plauts  except  those  needing  more 
beat — will  be  benetited  by  being  piuugea  in  such  a  mild  hotbed,  because  au 
impetus  will  be  given  to  root-action  ;  but  one  thing  you  must  look  alter, 
and  that  is  that  the  encouragemeiii  m;iy  not  be  so  great  as  to  Icaa  the  roots 
through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  into  the  bed  ;  and  then,  il  cbe 
roots  have  traveled  far,  the  plants  will  receive  a  check  when  you  move 
them.  To  prevent  this,  alter  ten  days  or  so  you  should  lift  the  plaius  up, 
and  do  so  irequei.tly  to  prevent  them  rooting  beyona  tne  pot.  lu  fact, 
"When  they  begin  to  do  so,  you  could  remove  the  puts  m  htre  they  had  no 
hotbed  beoeatb  them,  then  to  the  (question,  " ii  seeds  and  cuttings  should 
have  air  and  light,  or  either,  or  neitner,"  we  must  jusc  say  that  seeds  need 
no  light  until  tue  seedlings  appear,  and  they  will  most  likely  get  air  ii  the 
seeds  were  not  buried,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  seedlings.  Alter 
the  seedlings  come  they  must  have  air  and  light  too,  orthey  wouluuudergo 
the  faie  of  our  counirymen  in  the  blackhole  of  i;alcutra  ;  but,  as  they  are 
tencer,  ,he  air  must  be  given  judiciously,  as  you  would  give  it  to  a  yoang 
infant,  and  the  light  must  be  proportioned  to  their  breathing  power,  as  a 
power;ul  midday  sun  might  ehrivel  them  up,  especially  when  under  glass, 
and  therefore  a  ULtle  shade  would  be  useful  in  the  brightest  part  ol  the  day. 
Then,  again,  if  you  take  off  a  cutting  witli  leaves,  the  more  air  and  light 
the  cuLting  will  stand  the  more  rooust  it  will  be  ana  the  sooner  it  will 
strike;  but  if  air  and  light  are  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the 
leaves  flag  aod  wither,  you  will  either  delay  the  rooting  of  the  cutting  or 
kill  It  aI:ogether.  Unless  we  could  write  a  dumber  to  suit  your  case,  we 
must  refer  you  as  acove  for  netaiis,  and,  perhaps,  more  esptcially  to  the 
little  book,  which  you  can  receive  from  the  ottice  by  post  lor  ten  penny 
stamps. 

Melons  scouchkd  (A  Constant  Header),— U  the  roots  are  burned  much 
you  will  dij  more  good  with  \oung  plants.  If  only  a  little,  water  well  after 
jou  have  put  tresU  soil  on  the  surface.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  the 
plants  doing  well  if  much  injured.  Kcmovethe  soil  troin  the  surtace  of  the 
Fern  plant  as  dee  .  as  you  can  well  do.  Better  repot  la  fresh  at  once.  If 
you  do  not  like  that  place  some  lime  on  the  surface,  but  remove  before  you 
water  much. 

DESinABLE  Knowledgi:  (D.  B.,  a  Young  Gardencr).~'YouT  letter  is  very 
creditable,  and  we  will  think  it  over.  It  is  honourable  to  wish  to  know 
vhat  most  deseives  study.  In  the  meantime  we  would  say  in  all  kindliness, 
do  not  piuuiC  yourself  on  your  Latin,  or  any  other  extra  knowledge,  but 
get  thoioughly  indoctrinated  into  the  minutiio  ol  gardening,  and  read  the 
attiele  by  Mr.  Fish  tearing  on  the  subject  some  time  ago. 

Kalmia  not  Floweking  (^  Sulscribpr).—li  the  Kalmia  w  kept  moist 
enough  in  summer,  aud  has  plenty  of  light,  there  is  almost  certainty  that 
it  will  form  llower-buds. 

HovA  Culture  (/c'fm), — The  Hoyas  require  a  very  open  compost,  and 
plenty  of  light.  We  suspect  the  buds  of  Paxtoni  fall  ott  fium  too  much 
moisture,  or  deficiency  ol  drainage.  Peat,  a  little  loam,  aud  broken  bricks 
and  lime  rubbish  grow  them  well,  Hoya  imperialis  requires  much  the 
earae  treatment,  and  plenty  of  light,  and  an  ?veriige  temperature  ot  from 
65^  t3  To",  lihododendrou  javanicum  will  do  very  ^eil  iu  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  coll  pit.  Such  things  as  a  shoot  dying  will  take  place,  and  the  be^t 
doctors  will  do  nothing  but  talk  as  to  the  rcasous.  A  vinery  will  be  too  hot 
and  shaded. 


P.oucAiNviLL.EA  si'KCiosA  (,'1  S iibsc fiber iiticel&UCt). — We  can  only  inform 
you  that  this  most  beautiful  creeping  plant  Is  a  native  of  Brazil,  aud  appears 
to  have  been  first  pourtrayed  under  that  name  by  Schuitzlein,  In  his  work- 
entitled  "  Iconcs  Familiaruui  Naturalium."  The  lir!*t  record  of  its  flower- 
ing in  this  country  is  that  it  did  so  iu  18.53,  at  Alton  Towers,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Whitakcr,  then  head  gardener  there.  It  has  since  been  bloomed 
elsewhere,  and  the  rerjuisites  seem  dryness  and  high  temperature  to  the 
roots,  and  training  it  close  to  the  glass  also  in  a  hot,  dry  ntmosphcrc. 

I'AXTON  HoTiiousKs — SiKKiM  RuonoUENDROMS  (Au  Ivi^h  Subscriber), — 
We  be  ievc  those  who  have  tried  such  houses  for  common  purposes  have 
found  the  ventilation  sufficient,  when  air  was  given  early.  We  think  that 
for  some  things  the  air  would  hardly  be  enough,  unless  the  doors  or  the 
triangular  space  above  them  were  also  opened  ;  but  it  is  eusy  to  obtain  any 
amount  of  air  by  setting  the  su^'hes  tatther  apart.  Wc  think  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  the  plan  is  the  ease  with  wiiich  the  whole  can  be  put  up 
and  taken  down  and  sent  from  Land's  End  to  John  o' Groats.  We  are  glad 
the  Ithododendrons  do  so  well  with  you  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland ;  they 
seem  quite  at  home  in  Ireland.  The  best  time  to  graft  them  is  just  before 
the  shoot-scion  begins  to  move.  The  keeping  rather  close  afterwards  will 
soon  cause  the  union  to  be  cfl'ectod. 

Ennou.— In  my  article  of  May  5th,  page  32G,  you  print,  "  Simply  I  ecause, 
if  carried  to  any  distance,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and 
How-pipe  is  so  gvejt,  ifcc."    This  should  be  "  leturn-pipe."— J.  E.L.,  Jun. 

Names  of  Plants  {F.  C.).— Asphodelus  luteus  ;  Spiraea  laivigata, 
(iVo7-C/iuwArifl«).— Oncidium  pulvinatum.  {31.  1),).  —  1,  Cheiranlhus 
oeliroleucus;  2,  Saxifraga  hirta.  {J.  F.).  —  \,  >*othochlfi:'na  chrytophylla  ; 
2,  linca  pubescens  ;  3,  Pleurandra  (apparently)  ericsefolia. 


POULTEY,  3EE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


BATH    AND    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    POULTEY 
SHOW. 

I  AM  muoh  pleased  with  your  ejcc-llcnt  remarks  iu  last 
week's  JoUHKAl  or  HoETlcuLTTJiiE,  respecting  tlie  contemplated 
.irraiigemento  for  the  Bath  and  West  o!  England  Poultry  Show. 
I  quite  concur  with  the  statement  as  to  the  high  popularity  it 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  in  the  poultry  world,  and  very 
deeply  regret  that  the  rules  which  Iiavo  hitherto  guided  this 
Society  should  be  so  changed,  or  at  iea^-t  so  complicated,  as  to 
place  a  real  stuniblingblock  in  the  way  of  its  future  well-doing. 
'I'hat  all  specimens  of  poultry  and  pigeons  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  managers  in  years  past  have  received  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  I  feel  certain  no  one  will  eieny  ;  but  the  complaint 
has  always  been  raided  of  the  needleesly  protracted  time  the 
birds  are  confined  prior  to  the  adjudications.  True  it  is  that  the 
rules,  when  first  issued,  fixed  Friday  June  the  5th  as  the  latest 
period  of  receiving  poultry,  and  to  meet  the  above  general 
objeeiion,  an  extension  of  time  to  tl-.e  evening  of  the  day 
following  is  consequently  allowed :  yet  this  by  no  means  meets 
the  requirements  of  those  exhibitors  who,  possessing  the  best 
of  specimens,  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  hazard  the  possibility 
of  a  delay  during  their  transit  that  might  eitlier  place  them 
beyond  acceptance  in  the  showyard  at  all,  or  cause  them,  if 
returned,  to  remain  neglected  at  some  roadside  station,  and 
compel  them  to  be  forwarded  to  their  respective  owners  without 
any  refreshment  whatever,  solely  on  account  of  the  next  day  being 
the  Sabbath. 

This  feature  will  compel  many  other  breeders  as  well  as  myself 
from  feeling  as  strong  an  inclination  to  support  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  as  we  have  previously  done,  although 
the  prize  list  is  remarkably  liberal.  It  is  in  contradistinction  to 
your  remarks  in  last  week's  paper,  officially  stated,  the  fowls  wiU 
not  be  judged  until  Monday  morning,  and  that  then  "open 
judging  "  in  the  actual  presence  of  all  parties,  whether  interested 
or  otherwise,  will  be  practised.  On  the  worse  than  impolicy  of 
"open  judghig"  I  will  not  add  one  word  to  your  observations  ; 
but  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  probable  difficulty  of  poultry 
being  so  miscarried  as  to  be  forced  to  remain  without  any  care 
or  attention,  if  by  any  neglect  of  the  railway  the  fowls  do  not 
arrive  at  Exeter  at  the  appointed  time,  and  that  for  a  period  so 
long  as  to  inevitably  insure  them  permanent  injury.  If 
they  were  judged  on  the  Saturday  all  this  might  be  obviated. — 
Cochin. 


CROOK'S  PATENT  PHEASANT  FEEDING- 

TEOUGH. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
if  pheasants  will  resort  to  it— they  open  it  by  merely  perch- 
ing on  a  handle,  which  they  would  be  tempted  to  do  by  seeing 
the  food  tlirough  a  small  glazed  aperture  in  the  lid.  We  feared 
that  the  noise  attendant  upon  the  lid  opening,  and  the  lid  touch- 
ing the  bird's  breast  in  opening  would  drive  the  birds  away,  and 
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■we  wrote  to  Messrs.  Crook  expreseing  our   fear.     Their  reply, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted,  is  satisfactory  : — 

"  We  are  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  communication,  and 
beg  to  state  that  a  feedmg-box  of  a  similar  construction  has  been 
in  use  some  years,  the  cover  opened  in  front  like  ours.  We  fix 
glass  on  the  cover  that  birds  may  see  the  food,  which  we  think 
useful  in  teaching  joung  birds  to  find  their  food.  The  main 
objection  to  the  old  make  was  that  in  consequence  of  the  action 
passing  inside  the  food-chamber  it  became  clogged,  would  not 
work,  and  remained  open,  and  other  animals  devoured  the  con- 
tents. Some  gentlemen  from  the  north  came  last  week  to  inspect 
them,  one  of  them  left  an  order  for  twelve ;  another  one  sent  an 
order  this  morning  for  twelve,  and  says  he  will  send  a  lot  of  old 
ones  to  alter  like  ours." 


CAUTION   TO  ADVEETISEES. 

Permit  me  to  caution  the  advertisers  in  the  Journal  against 
supplying  goods  of  any  description  to  applicants  from  Manches- 
ter, without  the  cash  or  a  respectable  London  reference. 

The  Long  firm  has  just  favoured  me  with  a  good  order,  to  be 
left  at  the  London  Koad  Station  till  called  for.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  swindlers  have  only  lost  their  time  and  postage 
stamps. 

Nothing  comes  amiss  to  these  scoundrels.  No  sooner  does  a 
new  advertisement  appear  than  an  order  is  given,  which  in  too 
many  instances  is  successful  in  obtaining  goods,  the  promised 
post-oiEce  order  being  never  reaiitted. 

Application  to  the  police  is  in  vain,  as  the  matter  is  merely  one 
of  debt ;  and  legal  proceedings  are  equally  useless,  as  the  fellows 
shift  from  one  hidiug-place  to  another  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
— An  Advektisek. 


CLIMBING  BIEDS. 


The  tree-climbing  or  creeping  birds  are  of  various  species,  as 
the  Creeper,  the  Nuthatch,  the  Wryneck,  and  the  Woodpeckers. 

The  Ceeepee  or  Tree-crawler,  is  a  small  dark  brown  bird 
that  visits  this  country  only  in  summer.  The  bill  is  long  and 
slightly  curved ;  the  claws  sharp  and  well  adapted  for  clinging  to 
the  trunks  of  trees,  which  they  do  in  search  of  insects,  of  wliich 
their  food  consists.  They  form  their  nest  usually  in  a  hollow  or 
hole  in  a  tree. 

The  Nuthatch  remains  with  us  through  the  winter,  hunger 
making  him  bolder,  when  he  is  more  frequently  seen,  aud  may 
be  oci!asionally  caught  and  tamed.  The  male  is  a  rather  hand- 
some bird,  with  his  bluish  cloak  and  orange  vest,  a  blue  mark  on 
the  forehead,  and  a  black  streak  from  the  beak  across  the  eye. 
The  female  is  not  so  brightly  coloured.  They  build  in  holes  in 
trees  and  feed  on  insects,  which  they  collect  by  climbing  the 
stems  and  branches  of  trees,  and  in  this  they  are  very  expert, 
surpassing  Blondiu  or  Olmar  in  their  gymnastics. 

The  Wrttneck,  Snake  Bird,  or  Cuckoo's  Mate,  is  a  delicate 
summer  visitant,  arriving  in  England  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Cuckoo  does.  They  build  in  hollows  or  holes  in  trees,  aud 
have  a  peculiar  manner  of  writhing  or  twisting  the  head  and 
neck.  The  bill  is  straight,  rather  long,  aud  the  tongue  is  very 
long,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  catch  the  insects  on  which 
they  feed.  The  feet  are  formed  like  a  parrot's — two  toes  in  front 
and  two  behind,  so  that  they  can  climb  easily.  The  colour  is 
greyish,  streaked  and  barred  with  darker  shades. 

Of  WooDPECKESS  we  have  three  or  four  kinds  natives  of 
England.  They  are  known  in  diiTerent  districts  by  various 
names,  as  Woodwale,  Yaffler,  Gaily  Bird,  &c. 

The  Great  Spotted,  the  Striated  or  Leaser  Spotted  Woodpecker, 
and  the  Green  are  those  generally  found  in  this  country.  They 
have  strong  beaks,  with  which  they  rap  the  limbs  of  the  trees  to 
frighten  the  insects  ;  they  thus  cause  a  jarring  or  vibration, 
which  makes  the  insects  run  out  and  expose  themselves,  so  that 
they  can  feed  on  them.  Their  tongues  are  peculiar  in  form  and 
they  can  dart  them  out  to  some  distance,  and  thus  secm-e  their 
prey.  Their  feet  are  formed  with  two  toes  turned  back  and  two 
in  front.  The  tail  is  short  and  furnished  with  stiff  points  to  the 
feathers,  which  assist  the  bird  in  climbing.  They  are  all  very 
useful  birds,  destroying  and  keeping  in  check  those  insects  that 
work  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  and  thus  injure  much  valuable 
timber.  In  forming  a  hole  for  their  nest  they  only  bore  into  a 
decayed  part,  not  into  sound  wood  as  some  suppose,  which 
would  Be  far  too  hard  for  their  tools.    As  they  do  no  injury  of 


any  sort,  but  are  very  useful  in  preserving  timber  trees  from  the 
undue  attacks  of  insects,  they,  as  well  as  the  other  tree- 
climbing  birds,  should  be  protected  by  all  growers  of  wood  or 
trees  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  those  trees,  of  which 
we  so  frequently  hear  complaints  of  their  djing  from  insects 
burrowing  beneath  the  bark,  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
Woodpeckers  and  other  tree-climbing  birds  had  had  access  to 
them. 

I  have  now  concluded  mv  articles  on  small  British  birds,  and 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  larger  birds 
as  Doves,  Game,  Waders,  and  water  birds  in  my  next. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  omitted  the  hard-billed  or  seed- 
birds — such  as  the  Grosbeaks,  Finches,  aud  Buntings  ;  but  I 
have  so  recently  described  them  in  my  series  on  "  The  Canary  and 
British  Finches  "  lately  published  in  this  Journal,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  retract  and  very 
little  to  add,  except  to  thank  "  Oenithologist  "  for  his  fact  in 
support  of  my  assertion  that  more  fruit  is  set  on  those  trees  and 
bushes  which  are  disbudded  by  the  Bullfinches.  I  only  regret 
that  he  did  not  append  his  real  name  to  his  communication,  as  a 
nom  cle  plume  rarely  carries  so  much  weight  in  authenticating  a 
fact  as  the  signing  of  a  correct  name. — B.  P.  Beeni. 


BEES   TEANSFEKEING   THEIE  ALLEGIANCE. 

A  ciECriisTANCE  took  place  in  my  apiary  a  few  weeks  ago 
which  1  deem  worth  relating,  as  illustrating  Mr.  Lowe's  remarks 
iu  page  61  on  the  partial  deserting  of  hives. 

On  the  2nd  of  last  month  I  placed  in  my  garden  a  strong  hive 
of  common  bees  which  had  coine  from  a  distance,  and  the  bees 
had  therefore  passed  some  days  in  confinement.  They  rushed 
out  as  soon  as  liberated,  standing  in  a  crowd  round  the  entrance, 
and  with  vibrating  wings,  sang  loud  pseans  in  triumph  over 
their  recovered  liberty.  Numbers  took  wing,  and  each  as  it 
returned  added  its  quota  to  the  universal  juoilation.  Having 
occasion  to  examine  the  next  stock  (a  pure  Ligurian  one),  I 
thoughtlessly  and  unfortunately  opened  its  hive  whilst  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
nearly  every  worker  deserted  it  and  joined  the  noisy  ones, 
leaving  the  poor  queen  almost  "  alone  in  her  glory."  Here  was 
a  dilemma !  and  what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Ligurian  colonies 
are  by  no  means  to  be  trifled  with,  and  this  one  having  a  young, 
remarkably  handsome,  and  pure  queen,  was  destined  for  the 
apiary  of  "  A  Eenfkewshiee  Bee-keepee."  Whilst  I  de- 
liberated in  perplexity,  the  poor  queen,  evidently  disgusted  at 
the  turn  afiairs  had  taken,  presented  herself  at  the  entrance, 
rubbed  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  attempting  flight  fell  at 
once  to  the  ground.  This  brought  matteri  to  a  climax,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  secured  her  (which  was  not  immediately,  for  she 
fell  amongst  some  grass,  and  I  had  to  hunt  for  her),  I  popped 
her  into  a  queen-cage  with  two  or  three  of  her  remaining 
subjects,  and  put  her  into  her  hive.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  what 
was  to  be  the  next  move  ?  To  tell  the  truth  matters  looked 
rather  unpromising.  I  thought  at  first  some  of  the  truants 
might  return,  or  that  at  any  rate  those  that  had  gone  honey- 
gathering  would  come  back  to  their  old  home  and  comfort  their 
sovereign  in  her  distress.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Louder  and  yet 
louder  pealed  the  song  of  triumph  next  door,  swelled  now  by 
the  recreant  voices  of  the  traitor  Ligurians  ;  and  if  by  chance  a 
stray  polleu-laden  bee  looked  into  its  old  habitation,  it  was  only 
to  depart  immediately,  evidently  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  did  not  lodge  there,  and  that  it  was  bouod  at  once  to 
accept  the  hospitable  invitation  which  resounded  unceasingly 
from  the  portals  of  the  adjoining  mansion.  Once  more  I  looked 
into  the  deserted  hive,  and  took  stock  of  its  contents.  Food 
there  was  in  abundance,  and  good  brood-combs  ;  but  for  in- 
habitants, only  the  forlorn  queen  and  her  three  attendants 
traversing  unceasingly  their  narrow  prison. 

Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies ;  and  although  I 
knew  the  danger  of  introducing  strange  bees  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  had  no  other  course  to  adopt.  Brushing  oft'the noisy 
cluster  that  h.id  occasioned  so  much  mischief,  and  disturbing  the 
hive  as  much  as  possible  till  I  was  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
combatants  that  speedily  exchanged  their  notes  of  joy  for  a  cry  of 
vengeance,  I  bore  the  ofi'ending  colony  to  the  other  side  of  the 
garden,  and  substituted  for  it  the  abandoned  hive.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  instantaneous  change  that  took  place.  All 
appeared  unwilling  to  enter  the  deserted  mansion ;  but  roamed 
disconsolate  outside,  ever  and  anon  taking  wing  and  returning  once 
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again  after  circliiiR  round  and  round  in  the  air  in  the  vain  atteinpt 
to  dispovcr  their  lost  treasures.  Ultimately  they  entered  the  hive 
and  clustered  over  the  brood-combs;  but  still  the  doorway 
presented  a  scene  of  confusion,  whilst  witliin  ii  dense  knot  of 
would-be  regicides  clung  to  the  queen-cage  with  buU-dog-like 
tenacity,  striving  by  every  moans  in  their  power  to  wreak  fell 
vengeance  on  its  unoQending  tenant.  During  two  days  did  this 
regioidal  mania  rage  with  unabated  virulence  ;  but  on  the  third 
day  it  had  so  much  subsided  that  I  ventured  on  the  release  of 
the  royal  prisoner.  Even  then  it  was  too  soon,  for  though  well 
received  at  first  she  was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the 
hostile  bees.  Having  effected  her  release,  I  was  compelled  once 
more  to  ensconce  her  in  the  queen-cage,  whence  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  (four  days  from  the  commencement  of  her 
incarceration)  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  liberating  her  and  finding 
her  well  received  hy  her  heretofore-rebellious  subjects. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  mischance  which  I  have  above 
related,  was  to  convert  a  pure  Ligurian  into  apparently  a 
perfectly  black  colony,  since  the  Italians  almost  without  ex- 
ception'stack  to  their  "new  colours  ;  but  I  think  the  hive  rather 
gained  in  population  than  otherwise.  Before  dispatching  it  to 
Renfrewshire,  the  Ligurian  element  had  again  asserted  itself, 
whilst  the  queen  laying  eggs  in  abundance  gave  prom'se  of  that 
prosperity  which  I  trust  may  await  the  hive  in  its  new  locality. 
— A  Devonshiee  Bee-keepek. 


THE  BEST  ASPECT   FOB.  BEES. 

Ik  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the  aspect  for  bees,  I  beg  to  state 
that  from  my  experience  in  different  places  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, I  have' always  found  hives  facing  from  south-east  to  due 
north  the  best.  At  this  moment  I  have  hives  standing  in  all 
directions,  and  those  facing  the  north  are  a  long  way  a-head  of 
those  facing  tlie  south,  although  the  former  were  weak  in  autumn 
compared  to  the  latter,  and  lighter  in  weight.  They  were  later 
in  commencing  work  in  spring ;  but  they  are  now  sure  to  be  the 
first  at  work  and  last  to  stop  :  hence  their  progress.  As  for  the 
quarter  that  most  rain  comes  I  do  not  mind  that.  Wind  is  a 
greater  enemy  to  them  than  rain,  so  that  I  always  try  to  avoid 
the  high  winds.  From  south-west  to  north-west  are  the  points 
that  the  higher  winds  come  from  in  this  quarter.  Of  course,  I 
apeak  as  if  they  stood  in  an  open  plain,  and  refer  only  to  where 
I  have  had  experience,  and  it  teaches  me  to  avoid  the  tempting 
rays  of  the  sun  in  spring,  and  its  burning  heat  in  summer.  As 
a  proof,  in  18G1  and  1862,  hives  facing  the  north  were  the  only 
ones  that  swarmed  with  me. — A  Lanaekshiee  Bee- keeper. 


QUEENS  DESTROYED  BY  THEIR  0"WN 
WORKERS. 

I  OBTAINED  a  strong  hive  of  bees  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  In 
May,  1S62,  it  threw  off  a  strong  swarm.  Both  stocks  destroyed 
their  drones  in  the  first  week  of  July.  In  February  of  this  year 
both  hives  seemed  in  good  condition,  and  on  fine  warm  days 
were  busy  in  collecting  pollen  from  crocuses  and  the  shrubby 
veronicas.  One  day  I  found  a  queen  stupefied  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  parent  hive.  On  warming  it  in  my  hand  it  partly 
revived,  and  entered  into  the  hive,  but  was  expelled  again  and 
soon  died.  The  bees,  however,  continued  to  work  and  carry  in 
pollen,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  no  increase  in  their  numbers 
took  place.  About  the  end  of  March  I  observed  a  young  queen 
come  out  and  fly  away.  She  returned  in  about  ten  minutes. 
On  another  fine  day  I  observed  this  take  place  twice,  the 
working  bees  taking  no  notice  of  her.  The  first  week  in  April  I 
found  her  one  morning  dead  before  the  hive.  The  bees  were  not 
working,  but  running  in  and  out  in  confusion  even  till  late  in 
the  evening.  This  was  continued  the  next  day,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  were  scattered  about  dead.  Since  then  the  bees 
are  quiet,  decrca.ie  in  numbers,  and  only  work  for  a  short  time 
i.i  the  middle  of  the  day,  seldom  before  twelve  o'clock,  or  after 
turee.  There  is  no  confusion,  they  only  appear  lazy,  and  have 
no  young  ones.  They  carry  in  a  little  pollen.  The  other  hive 
is  doing  well,  as  drones  appeared  on  the  first  of  May,  and  it  is 
very  strong.  I  presume  I  shall  lose  the  hive,  but  shall  be  glad 
of  an  explanation,  and  whether  anything  could  have  been  done. 
They  did  not  want  food. — J.  R. 

[The  first  queen  which  you  discovered  on  the  ground  in  a 
stupefied  state,  had,  doubtless,  been  stung  hy  her  own  workers. 


The  second  was  a  young  one  which  they  reared  to  supply  her 
place,  but  as  she  could  not  become  fertilised  at  that  early  season 
owing  to  the  absence  of  drones  she  ultimately  met  the  same  fate 
as  her  mother.  Wo  have  ourselves  lost  several  valuable  stocks 
this  spring  from  the  same  cause,  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
assign  a  reason  or  prescribe  a  remedy  for  this  suicidal  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  bees.  Although  we  have  never  seen  it  noticed 
in  any  English  work  on  the  subject,  this  phenomenon  has  not 
escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  German  observers.  Dzierzon  says  that 
when  a  queen  is  found  outside  the  "  brood  nest,"  she  is  always 
in  danger  of  her  life  from  the  stings  of  the  workers,  and  he 
accounts  for  these  frequent  regicides  during  an  unfavourable 
spring  on  this  hypothesis.  We  cannot  say  that  we  deem  his 
theory  in  this  respect  altogether  satisfactory  ;  but  we  know  of  no 
better.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  recently-observed,  mysterious,  and 
very  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the  honey 
bee,  which  it  may  be  long  ere  we  are  able  fully  to  unravel.] 


LIGURIAN  BEES  DO  SUCK  THE  RED  CLOVER. 

With  regard  to  the  query  propounded  in  your  columns  as  to 
whether  the  Ligurian  bees  suck  the  common  red  clover,  on 
observation  it  will  be  found  that  this  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  at  least  in  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone. 
During  last  summer  there  were  two  fields  adjoining  my  apiary  : 
one  of  pasture  containing  a  Httle  white  clover,  and  another  of 
hay,  containing  white  clover,  red  clover,  and  Alsike  clover  (Tri- 
folium  hybridum).  This  variety,  which  has  been  largely  sown  in 
Berwickshire  of  late  years,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  red  clover 
both  in  stalks  and  flowers,  the  petals,  however,  being  all  tipped 
with  white,  and  probably  not  quite  so  deep  as  those  of  the  red, 
but  much  longer  than  in  the  white  clover. 

During  the  wet  ungenial  weather  which  we  had  last  summer, 
I  noticed  that  whenever  the  be:3  could  get  abroad  they  invari- 
ably took  to  the  hay  field  ;  and  wishing  to  solve  the  question  aa 
to  which  of  the  three  varieties  they  gave  the  preference  to,  on 
observation  I  perceived,  contrary  to  my  preconceived  opinion, 
that  they  were  working  most  anxiously  on  the  Alsike  and  red 
clovers,  leaving  the  white  clover  almost  untouched. 

However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  preference 
would  be  given  to  either  red  or  Alsike  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  most  seasons  they  decidedly 
prefer  to  luxuriate  in  the  pasture  fields  of  white  clover  when 
within  reach  in  preference  to  the  others ;  and  we  can  account 
for  their  somewhat  anomalous  proceedings  on  the  supposition 
of  the  white  clover  being  opener  and  shorter  in  the  flower- 
petals  than  the  other  varieties,  consequently  the  nectaroua 
juices  were  the  more  readily  washed-out  by  the  daily  drenching 
rains  which  we  had  during  the  last  summer,  whilst  the  others 
retained  part  of  theirs,  and  the  Ligurians  found  it  possible  to 
extract  these  juices  when  favoured  with  a  few  hours  of  sunshine. 
-J.  S.  

DRONE-BREEDING  QUEENS. 

StJBSEQUENT  to  the  date  of  my  last  communication  on  the 
"Mortality  of  Hives,"  wherein  I  expressed  roy  belief  in  the 
practical  worthlessness  of  drone-breeeding  queens,  I  find  from  a 
report  of  a  meeting  of  German  bee-keepers  held  at  Potsdam,  as 
inserted  by  Mr.  Woodbury  at  page  270,  that  one  of  the  subjects 
discussed  at  that  meeting  was  this  very  question  "  Of  what 
practical  value  is  a  drone-breeding  queen  in  the  spring  ?"  and 
that  an  almost  unanimous  decision  was  apparently  come  to  in 
the  negative — namely  that  such  a  queen  has  for  the  "  rational 
bee-keeper  no  value  whatever."  Now  though  this  verdict  of 
the  German  bee-keepers  practically  coincides  with  my  own  views 
on  the  subject,  yet  considering  that  these  same  apiarians  are  not 
always  infallible  in  their  opinions  more  than  myeelf,  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Woodbury  is  himself  endeavouring  to 
\''ork  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  instituting,  in  the 
novel  form  he  indicates  in  No.  109,  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the 
subject.  If  he  should  be  successful  in  establishing  the  affirmative 
of  this  proposition,  "Are  drone-breeding  queens  of  any  use  to 
the  apiarian  in  spring  or  not  ?"  then  he  will  at  all  events  have 
the  honour  of  upsetting  the  general  belief  among  bee-keepers  on 
the  subject ;  and  as  the  point  is  an  interesting  one,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  not  fail  to  report  the  results  of  his  present 
experiments. 

Assuming  the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  to  be  true,  and 
viewing   the  subject  in  that  light,  there  can   of  course  be  no 
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possible  ground  for  doubting  that  males  produced  by  drone- 
breeding  queens  in  proper  cells  will  be  as  physically  perfect  as 
those  produced  by  normally  conditioned  queens  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
naturally  reared  and  fully  developed  drones,  by  -whatsoever 
queen  produced,  being  physically  perfect  creatures  and  capable 
for  all  the  uses  which  nature  has  designed  them  for.  No  :  I 
have  no  such  doubts  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  according 
to  the  strange  theory  of  Dzierzon,  in  reference  to  which  I  made 
the  comments  on  tlie  subject,  aU  drones,  even  the  most  perfect 
are  "  altogether  imperfect  creatures,  for  the  production  of  which 
BO  many  forces  and  conditions  are  not  necessary,  even  on  the 
part  of  nature  as  for  the  production  of  the  queen,  and,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  for  the  workers." 

Independently  of  the  fact,  however,  to  which  I  before  adverted 
— that  when  drone-breeding  queens  are  left  to  themselves,  the 
males  produced  by  them  are  generally  reared  in  small  cells,  and 
that  consequently  we  must  consider  such  males  as  physically 
imperfect  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  consider  female  bees 
imperfect  because  reared  in  small  cells.  Independently  of  this 
fact  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  other  elements  of  an 
adverse  nature  which  will  unfavourably  operate  against  Mr. 
Woodbury's  experiment,  notwithstanding  all  the  helps  and 
appliances  which  he  has  put  into  requisition  in  order  that  fully 
developed  drones  may  be  secured.  Some  necessary  attending 
circumstances  may  be  wanting^some  essential  conditions  absent 
in  all  this  artificial  process  whi^h  will  militate  against  success, 
and  prove  the  result  not  so  satisfactory  as  anticipated.  I  doubt, 
therefore,  if  Mr.  Woodbury  will  be  repaid  for  the  trouble  he  is 
put  to,  and  the  injuries  caused  to  his  other  hives  by  the  ab- 
straction of  brood-comb  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  daily  diminishing  population  of  his  degenerate  colonies  ; 
and  that  even  should  occasional  experiments  in  that  way  be 
crowned  with  success,  it  would  turn  out  that  in  practice  failure 
would  be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

As  an  experiment,  however,  of  rather  a  novel  character,  T 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  of  results  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Mr.  Woodbury  will  not  fail  to  make  known  in  due  coiu-se. — 
J.  Lowe. 


BEK-HOUSES. 


Will  "A.  K.  H.,  Westhorpe"  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how 
he  manages  to  exclude  the  wind  and  rain  from  his  hives  in  his 
open  bee-protector,  while  it  aUows  the  current  of  air  to  pass 
freely  through  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  his  method  is  good  ;  but 
judging  from  its  appearance  on  the  diagram  at  page  179,  it 
appears  to  be  a  high,  open,  unsightly  edifice  in  an  apiary.  But 
as  he  lias  not  given  a  scale  of  the  size  one  cannot  say  much 
about  its  merits  or  demerits. 

Will  he  also  explain  how  he  manages  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  the  bees  in  spring  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  how  he  manages 
to  keep  the  temperature  the  same  at  night  in  the  hives  by  a  few 
hours'  sunshine  through  the  day  ?  From  the  experience  I  have 
had,  the  best  heat  I  can  get  is  to  put  my  hives  by  in  autumn  well 
peopled,  and  from  35  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  gross  weight,  allowing  10  lbs. 
for  hive  and  board,  and  well  sheltered  from  sun  and  rain  in  the 
bee-houses,  the  construction  of  one  of  which  I  will  ti-y  to  explain. 

It  is  a  square-framed  house  6  feet  6  inches  long,  by  3  feet 
3  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high  over  all,  covered  with 
five-eighth  lining.  Eoof  projecting  and  well  ventilated,  1  foot 
6  inches  to  the  floor,  where  the  hives  stand — a  height  which  I 
think  is  quite  enough.  The  hives  are  all  on  one  level,  which  is 
much  better  than  having  one  hive  above  another — a  practice 
■which  should  be  avoided,  for  the  bees  of  the  higher  story  fre- 
quently fall  down  and  enter  the  lower  hives,  where  they  are  killed. 
I  place  two  hives  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end.  A  door 
is  cut  out  at  each  hive  2  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches,  and  it  shuts  close 
to  the  front  of  the  hives,  preventing  the  bees  lying  out  between 
the  house  and  hive.  I  may  state  that  tlie  house  is  boarded  to  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  wind  drifting  the  bees  if  they  happen  to 
iall  when  coming  close  to  the  hive,  as  there  are  more  bees  lost  in 
spring  close  to  their  hives  than  at  a  greater  distance,  far  the  cold 
benumbs  them  at  once.  To  prevent  this,  I  take  care  to  have  all 
round  the  hives  well  strewed  with  dry  ashes,  &e. — A  Lanakk- 
SHIBE   BeE-KEBPEE. 


of  double  the  usual  strength,  and  when  clear,  pour  it  into  the 
breakfast-cups,  which  have  been  previously  half  or  three  parts 
filled  with  boiling  milk,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar. — (Prairie 
Farmer.) 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Poultry  Show.  —  Mr.  Pitman  says, 
"Our  entries  close  next  Saturday,  the  16th.  Specimens  will  be  received  up 
to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  June,  andjudging  commence  {open, 
unaer  certain  lestricUons  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  independence  of 
those  importitnt  officers)  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June." 

Cochin-China  Hen  with  Diseased  Liver  (An  A m at fur).— The  lumps 
in  and  upon  the  liver  were  ulcers,  and  when  a  bird  becomes  so  organically 
diseased  we  know  of  no  treatment  likely  to  restore  it  to  health.  In  the  case 
of  a  very  valuable  bird  being  so  affected  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try 
what  a  daily  dose  of  calomel  would  effect. 

Hens  for  Eai;lt  Sitti.sg  {J.  If.).— It  is  not  the  property  of  any  par- 
ticular breed  to  sit  early.  It  is  the  result  of  calculation,  and  may  be  arrived 
at  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as  an  oidinary  addition.  It  is  ihe  rues- 
tiou  that  immediately  follows  the  frequent  query  as  to  the  breed  that  will 
lay  best  in  the  winter.  That  which  lays  best  in  the  winter  will  sit  earliest 
in  the  spring.  They  follow  as  naturally  as  manhood  and  childhood.  As 
soon  as  a  hen  has  laid  her  number  of  eggs,  the  course  of  nature  makes  her 
ansious  to  sit.  Those,  then,  who  wish  to  have  January  chickens  will  be 
careful  to  keep  early  pullets  of  the  previous  year,  which  will  begin  laying 
in  October.  They  will  want  to  sit  ia  December.  This  can  be  done  only 
with  pullets.  Their  first  hiying  is  a  question  of  age,  after  th^it  they  are 
creatures  of  routine  and  season.  Your  feeding  is  bad.  Rice  is  the  worst 
food  there  is.  Indian  com  and  meal  may  do  for  a  chanjje,  and  may  be  given 
beneficially  once  or  twice  per  week,  but  not  oftener.  No  lire  or  artiiicial 
lieat  is  necessary  for  healthy  fowls.  Dorkings  are  excellent  sitters.  Most 
towls  sit  well,  but  all  are  not  good  mothers. 

Eggs  Mossy-flavoured  {T.  J.  iT.).— When  an  egg  is  first  laid  the  shell 
is  soft,  and  capablo  of  transmitting  a  taa'e  or  odour  from  without  to  its 
contents.  Its  flavour  is  also  affected  by  any  particular  food,  as  garlic, 
onion,  malt.  It  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  f'jr  acquii'ing  the  taste 
and  smell  of  hay,  moss,  sawdust,  and  the  like.  The  best  bottom  for  a  nest 
is  a  sod  of  grass.  Shavings  are  likely  to  communicate  a  flavour.  It  maybe 
that  theta&te  of  which  you  complain  arises  from  some  food  they  find  in  the 
wood,  possibly  grubs  or  insects  harboured  by  the  moss  at  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  If  it  be  so,  it  will  be  only  temporary.  Let  your  hens  have  sods  of 
gra^s  at  the  bottom  of  their  ne-*ts,  and  we  do  not  think  you  will  have  any 
lasting  complaint  against  their  eggs. 

CocHiN-CiiiNAs'  Feet  Turned  Inwards  [Clarence).  — It  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  cause  for  tlie  turning-in  of  the  toes  of  Cochin-Chinas.  Part  of  it 
is  natural.  They  have  short  toes,  and  the  middle  ones  of  both  feet  turn 
inwards.  In  some  cases  they  are  almost  web-footed.  A  vury  bard  and  im- 
penetrable flooring  to  the  house  may  have  its  influence,  inasmuch  as  the 
nails  that  would  enter  into  the  loose  earth  or  gravel,  and  which  turn  down- 
wards, are  compelled  to  turn  sidewiiys.  Stones,  bricks,  or  boards  will  cause 
this.  The  griivelled  run  may  not  be  altogether  guiltless  if  it  is  hard- 
surfaced  like  a  garden  path.  AVe  advise  you  to  put  up  perches  within 
13  inches  of  the  ground.  We  have  no  doubt  that  will  partly  cure  the  evil. 
It  would  not  affect  the  laying  unless  it  interfered  with  the  hcilth  of  the 
birds. 

Bantam  Laying  Soft  Egos  [Hibcrnicus).  —  The  soft  eggs  snd  the 
feathers  shed  from  the  neck,  we  considi.'r  evidence  that  the  hen's  food  is  too 
stimulating.  We  should  give  her  a  dessert-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  feed  her 
for  a  time  on  mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  a  little. barleymeal,  let  her  have 
plenty  of  lettuce  leaves,  and  take  care  that  she  has  free  access  to  plenty 
of  limy  rubbish. 

Diseased  Pigeon  (A  New  St/-hscriber).~Yom'  Pigeon  is  "  going  light,'* 
to  use  the  fanciers'  pUna;.  This  depends  on  some  internal  organic  eauseand 
is  rarely  recovered  from.  Fantails  are  especially  liable  to  the  inconvenience 
alluded  to.    You  are  right  as  to  the  cause. 

Canary  Ceasing  from  Singing  {Old  Beer-).— The  only  causes  we  are 
aware  of  which  would  account  for  a  bird  not  sintiiug  are  either  being  too 
fat,  having  moulted  the  second  time  through  cold,  being  too  oli3,  or  having 
been  used  too  often  for  breeding.  The  rirst-mentiuued  is  most  probably  the 
case  with  your  bird. 

Australian  Parroqcet  (J?.  M.). — We  find  th^it  No.  50  is  out  of  print. 
Apologising  for  the  trouble  given,  we  reprint  from  that  Number  the  infor- 
mation you  ask.  "The  Australian  Grass  Parroquet  breeds  freely  in  con- 
finement in  this  country.  The  cage  should  be  square,  of  a  middling  size— 
2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  by  15  inches,  with  wire  front  only.  Piace  at  one 
end  a  rough  box  about  IS  inches  high  and  7  inches  square,  covered  with  dry 
moss  to  represent  an  old  stump,  and  having  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow 
the  birds  to  have  easy  access.  Place  a  tray  or  half  a  cocoa-nut  shell  inside, 
containing  the  nest  already  shaped,  composed  of  dry  moss,  grass,  and  wool, 
similar  to  what  Canaries  build  with,  with  some  loose  in  the  cage.  Place  the 
cage  in  a  retired  situ;ition.  Feed  tbe  old  birds  on  canary  seed ;  when 
they  have  young  add  boiled  egg,  millet,  and  mawseed,  and  when  long  grass 
is  in  teed  let  them  have  a  bunch  of  it  hung  up.  The  price  is  about  2os.  per 
pair.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Love  Birds  breedine  in  coniinemenc. 
'  — W.  G" 

LiGOKi.\N  Eees  (/.  Jl,,  Pcw^flnccJ.— Write  to  T.Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount 
Radford,  Exeter. 


Cate  AU  Lait. — The  Erencli  are  justly  celebrated  for  tliis 
breakfast  coffee,  ■which  may  be  made  as  follows :— Use  an  iufusion, 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Mat  11. 
POTTLTRY. 

We  have  a  good  supply  of  poultry  for  the  time  of  year,  but  not  more 
than  an  average.  Trade  is,  however,  so  bad  that  it  is  sold  with  difEiculty 
at  a  slight  reduction. 


Large  Fowls 4 

Smaller  do 3 

Chickens 1 

Goslings 6 

Duckings    3 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

'Weather  near  London  in  1862. 


Lonicer  died,  1586.    B. 

Woodroof  flowers. 

Sun's  declili.  20°  9'  N. 

Mugwort  flowers. 

Goosegrass  fluwers. 

Whit  Sun.  U.  Victoria  Born, 

WbitMon.    Pb.  Hel.  b.,  181G. 
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Barometer. 


Xhcrmom.    Wind. 


30.052—29.884 
29.7«7-29.013 
29.C16-29.531 
29.748-29.492 
29.756-29.735 
29.92G-29.895 
30.017-29.924 


degrees. 
80—40 
70-41 
C3— 35 
65-47 
66—47 
69-40 
67-33 


S.W. 
S.W. 
W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 


Rain  in 
Inches. 


.18 
.02 
.04 


Sun 
Rises. 


m.  h. 
5. if  4 
4  4 
2  4 
1  4 
0  4 
III. 

£8      S 


Sun 
Sete. 


Moon 
I  Rises 
.and  Sets 


m.     h. 

47af7 


morn. 
10      0 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 

after     '  Day  of 

&ua.     I    Year. 


lU.   8. 

3  48 

3  m 

3  41 

3  38 

3  33 

3  28 

3  23 


189 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 


Mkteorolooy  op  the  WEEK.-At  Cliiswick,  from  observations  daring  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  davsore  66  S"  and.44  2°  resi.ectivcly.  The  greatest  heat,  89;.  occurred  on  the  22nd  in  1817  ;  and  tlie  lowest  cold,  30  , 
on  the  19th  in  1854  and  1856 ;  20th,  in  1853  and  1856  ;  and  21th,  in  1854.    During  the  period  lo4  days  were  fine,  and  on  98  rain  tell. 


OKCHARD-HOUSE  MANAGEMENT,  AND 

CAUSES  OF  FAILUEE. 


\OST  lovers  of  horticul- 
ture seem  to  be  draw- 
ing their  attention  to 
the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  under 
glass,  or,  as  some 
people  call  it,  the 
"  Rivers  system  of 
growing  fruit."  That 
such  a  "  system  "  is 
interesting,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  but  iew  people 
seem  able  to  make  it 
])rofitable.  Iwill, there- 
fore, endeavour  to 
show  some  of  the  causes  of  failures,  and  to  point  out  to 
amateurs  several  little  rocks  on  which  so  many  have  been 
wrecked. 

As  glass  is  very  cheap,  a  rough  but  convenient  orchard- 
house  can  be  put  up  for  a  small  sum.  This,  I  believe, 
has  induced  many  people  (a  good  part  of  them  clergymen) 
to  purchase  Mr.  Rivers'  book.  In  that  book  they  find 
pictures  of  the  author's  pet  plants  beautifully  laden  with 
fruit.  This  tempts  them  to  get  an  orchard-house ;  they 
deride  on  having  one.  Well,  the  house  is  built,  the  trees 
are  bought,  and  now  comes  the  work  of  potting.  And 
how  is  this  important  operation  performed  ?  Very  often 
in  such  a  manner  as  described  by  "  F.  Chitty." 

That  operation  being  completed,  the  trees  are,  most 
likely,  arranged  in  their  respective  places,  and  the  owner 
views  them  with  a  degree  of  pride.  Perhaps  they  are 
good-sized  trees,  and  have  blossom-buds.  These  as  the 
season  advances  will  be  expanding.  Then  comes  the 
setting  of  the  fruit — a  result  almost  certain,  providing  the 
trees  have  abundance  of  air,  and  the  roots  are  kept  toler- 
ably moist. 

Perhaps  the  fruit  set  very  thick,  and,  if  they  be  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  or  Apricots,  will  require  thinning.  But  the 
amateur  does  this  very  sparingly,  leaving  after  the  final 
thinning  perhaps  three  dozen  fruit  on  a  tree  not  capable 
of  bringing  half  that  number  to  perfection.  The  result 
is  a  large  crop  of  small  ill-flavoured  fruit. 

Thinning  of  the  young  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines is  to  the  beginner  a  rather  diiEcult  operation, 
though  Mr.  Rivers  would  have  it  appear  a  very  easy 
matter.  Most  people  thin  them  too  sparingly,  leaving  a 
mass  of  young  wood,  which,  unless  the  weather  be  very 
favourable,  cannot  be  properly  ripened.  Some,  however, 
thin  too  severely,  thereby  robbing  the  fruit  of  its  nourish- 
ment, and  destroying  the  fruiting-wood  for  the  following 
season. 

I  know  some  gentlemen  who  do  all  their  orchard-house 
work  themselves,  and  I  know  others  who  leave   their 
No.  112.— YoL.  IV.,  New  Sebies. 


trees  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  "  groom  and 
gardener,"  who,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  remarks, 
"  knows  very  little  of  either  business,"  and  to  whom  the 
trees  are  a  "  great  nuisance,"  as  they  give  him  extra 
work.  In  such  cases  the  poor  trees  are  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Perhaps  the  man  is  ordered  to  give 
them  liquid  manure,  and  he  does  it  with  a  vengeance, 
bringing  it  thick  and  strong  from  the  cow  or  pig  yard 
unstrained,  and  unmixed  with  anything.  The  effect  of 
this  is  not  long  in  making  its  appearance.  I  once  saw 
some  very  fine  Peach  trees  which  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
leaves  long  before  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  On  looking 
at  the  soil,  I  saw  they  had  been  watered  with  strong 
liquid  manure.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  falling  so  early. 

Growing  too  many  sorts  of  fruit  in  one  house  is  a  very 
bad  practice,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  be  found  to  do  best  by 
themselves.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  may  go  together. 
Apricots  and  Cherries  do  well  together ;  and  for  all  these 
fruits  (except  Peaches  and  Nectarines),  tiffany-houses- 
will  be  found  most  suitable. 

A  gentleman  once  asked  me  to  look  at  his  orchard- 
house  trees,  which  he  said  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  state, 
the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  discover.  I  found  the 
trees  as  he  described  them  :  they  were  very  free  from 
insects,  and  the  surface  soil  seemed  nice  and  moist.  I 
tapped  the  pots,  and  the  sound  produced  told  the  cause  of 
sickness — the  trees  were  dry  at  the  roots.  They  had  been 
potted  too  loosely,  the  body  of  the  pots  containing  only  a 
few  crumbs  of  dry  soil.  'The  watering  seemed  to  have 
been  performed  on  the  "  little-and-often  "  system,  just 
to  keep  the  surface  moist.  And  what  is  the  result  of  all 
this  mismanagement  ?  A  complete  failure.  Those  visions 
of  fine  ripe  fruit  have  never  been  realised,  and  the  orchard- 
house  is  condemned. 

Some,  however,  are  more  fortunate.  I,  for  one,  have 
been  pretty  successful;  but  success  cannot  be  attained 
without  exertion,  for  every  one  who  has  had  the  manage- 
ment of  orchard-houses  will  admit  that  the  inmates  re- 
quire great  attention  compared  with  the  same  kinds  of 
trees  on  the  open  wall.  But  the  labour  is  not  thrown 
away,  for  the  reward  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
bestowed. 

To  those  who  are  about  to  build  an  orchard-house  I 
would  say.  Have  a  lean-to,  and,  if  convenient,  against  a 
brick  wall.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  trees,  close 
pyramids  are  by  far  the  best.  When  the  trees  ara  received 
from  the  nursery  their  roots  should  be  examined,  and  if 
found  at  all  naked  should  be  cut  back  pretty  close.  Some 
compost  should  then  be  ready,  consisting  of  two  parts 
the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  one  part  road  scrapings, 
and  one  part  decayed  cowdung.  This  will  be  suitable 
for  most  fruit  trees. 

The  compost  being  ready,  some  pots  should  be  selected. 
The  relative  proportions  of  these  and  the  trees  should  be 
considered  ;  and  if  they  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  the 
apertures  in  the  bottoms  must  be  enlarged,  leaving  only 
just  a  bearing  for  the  crocks.  These  shoidd  be  long  and 
No.  764.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Seeies. 
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narrow,  and  placed  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  emission  of  the 
roots  of  the  tree.  Some  rough  stuff,  such  as  pieces  of  decayed 
turf,  may  then  be  placed  on  the  crocks,  and  then  some  compost, 
and  made  pretty  firm  ;  and  over  that  the  tree  should  be  placed, 
iust  in  the  centre,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  surface  roots 
about  2  inches  below  the  top  of  the  pot.  The  compost  should 
then  be  put  in  a  little  at  a  time,  ramming  it  firmly  witb  a  stick 
as  the  work  proceeds,  finally  filling  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  pot.  The  whole  shovdd  then  receive  a  good  watering, 
and  the  stems  (but  not  the  bearing- wood)  be  washed  with  a 
composition  formed  of  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  two  ounces  of 
tobacco,  and  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur,  to  which  must  be  added 
as  much  boihng  water  as  will  form  the  whole  cf  the  consistence 
of  paint. 

Supposing  the  above  to  be  doneabotit  the  middle  of  February 
— which  is  the  best  time  for  potting — the  trees  may  be  placed  in 
their  summer  quarters,  and  the  young  shoots  cut  back  according 
to  the  desired  sljape  of  the  tree  and  the  strength  of  the  shoots. 
After  that  they  will  require  very  little  attention  till  the  blossom- 
buds  begin  to  expand.  Watering  must  then  be  gradually  in- 
creased, and  abundance  of  air  given  ;  in  fact,  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  the  shutters  need  not  be  cloeed,  except  in  case  of 
frost  or  fog. 

When  the  fruit  is  set,  tbe  trees  should  be  syringed  with  soft 
water  about  4  P.M.,  of  every  warm  sunny  day,  at  tbe  same  time 
closing  up  the  front  shutters  of  the  houses,  but  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  top  of  each  end.  As  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  the  liouses  must  be  left  open  longer,  and  after  the  Ist 
of  June  they  may  be  left  open  altogether. 

The  Peaches,  JVectarines,  and  Apricots  will  most  likely  require 
thinning,  and  supposing  the  trees  old,  eighteen  fruit  may  be  left 
on  each,  these  after  the  lapse  of  tnenty  days  to  be  reduced  to 
nine  on  each.  The  following  season  double  that  number  may 
be  allowed.     The  other  hardy  fruits  teklom  require  thinning. 

When  the  young  shoots  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
made  four  leaves,  every  third  shoot  should  be  removed,  and  after 
another  fortnight  every  fourth  shoot  should  be  taken  oiT  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  tips  of  the  remaining  ones  pinched  off,  as 
sbo  the  tips  of  Apricots  and  Plums. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  give  directions  for  thinning 
the  shoots  in  all  cases,  as  sometimes  the  trees  make  very  little 
wood,  and  then  allowance  must  be  made.  One  important  point 
is,  to  get  the  fruit  near  to  the  leaves. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  soon  be  making  fresh  shoots, 
and  these  must  be  pinched  back  to  the  sixth  leaf,  and  so  on  with 
the  next.  I  have  found  three  stoppings  quite  sufficient  for  the 
whole  season,  as  incessant  pinching  causes  the  tree  to  produce  a 
superfluity  of  blossom-buds,  causing  a  scarcity  of  leaf-buds. 

One  stopping  of  the  shoots  will  generally  be  found  suilicient 
for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots,  except  in  very  strong- 
growing  trees.  I  consider  that  c'eanliness,  plenty  of  air,  light, 
and  moisture,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  remembered,  for  the 
absence  of  either  of  those  will  cause  a  failure. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gathered,  every  attention  must  he 
paid  to  the  ripening  ol  the  young  wood,  by  keeping  the  house 
dry  and  warm  and  gradually  withliolding  water  from  the  roots. 
WTien  the  wood  is  ripened  the  trees  may  be  put  close  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  borders  cleaned  to  receive 
Chrysanthemums,  Lettuce,  Kndive,  Parsley,  and  many  other 
things  that  require  a  slight  protection  from  the  frost. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  the  trees  may  be  arranged  for 
the  summer,  and  the  stems  be  waslied  as  before  directed.  The 
surface  soil  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  space  filled  up  with 
a  dressing  of  decayed  dung.  I  do  so  three  times  during  the 
growing  season. 

I  have  not  seen  any  "  miniature  fruit  trees,"  such  as  Mr. 
Rivers  describes,  but  I  intend  to  get  some.  In  Japan  the  "  art 
of  dwarfing  trees "  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening. When  Lord  Elgin  was  in  that  country,  a  box  was 
offered  to  him,  in  winch  were  flourishing  a  Fir  tree,  a  Bamboo, 
and  a  Plum  tree  in  full  blossom.  The  size  of  the  box  was 
4  inches  long,  li  wide,  and  6  high.  The  price  asked  was  about 
f  lOO.-G.  G.,  Wells. 


VIOLETS. 

The  provincial  gardener  residing  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  great  metropolis,  and  who  visits  it  but  seldom,  cannot 
fail  being  struck  by  tbe  endless  quantity  of  good  articles  in  the 
gardening  way  which  he  will  see  around  him  in  all  directions, 


even  in  midwinter,  or  in  the  spring  after  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  when  the  outcry  far  and  wide  is  that  everything  in  the 
Broccoli  and  Cabbage  line  has  been  destroyed.  He  will  see  cart- 
loads of  these  vegetables  wending  their  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  great  city,  while  vendors  of  such  things  scattered  all  over 
the  town  present  the  same  in  more  or  less  profusion ;  tbe  prica 
rather  than  the  seeming  scarcity  is  the  only  thing  that  betokens 
a  limited  supply.  Other  things  as  well  as  vegetables  find  their 
way  into  town,  and  certainly  not  the  least  attractive  of  the  varied 
articles  which  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  trading  transac- 
tions of  street  vendors  is  the  flower  which  forms  the  subject  of 
my  present  notes,  and  one  which  is  carried  through  as  extensive 
a  period  as  any  flower  we  are  acquainted  with. 

"  Violets,  sweet  Violets  !  "  is  an  agreeable  cry,  the  more  so  as 
being  heard  when  the  weather  and  other  surroundings  are  any- 
thing but  pleasing.  Violets  have  attractions  which  even  in  a  dull 
cheerless  November  day  remind  one  that  other  senses  as  well  as 
the  one  which  appreciates  the  beautiful  may  be  brought  into 
operation.  However  fastidious  the  individual  may  be  about 
smells,  and  the  writer  of  this  is  one  of  that  class,  Violets  are  of 
the  class  of  plants  which  every  one  admires,  and  a  nice  little 
knot  of  Violets  is  acceptable  alike  in  a  lady's  boudoir  and  on  the 
mantlepiece  of  the  humblest  cottager :  it  is,  therefore,  needless 
to  make  any  apology  for  jotting  down  a  few  remarks  on  its 
cultivation. 

Too  often  some  out-of-the-way  corner  is  the  one  assigned  to 
this  plant.  Presenting  little  that  is  gay  at  a  time  when  the  parterre 
is  a  blaze  of  beauty,  its  merits  seem  forgotten  at  the  time  it  most 
deserves  attention,  so  that  when  the  season  for  flowering  arrives 
the  result  is  not  always  eatisfuctory ;  for  though  the  plant  is 
very  hardy,  and  will  accommodate  itself  to  most  situations,  there 
are  some  more  favourable  than  others,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we 
ought  more  particularly  to  direct  our  attention,  and  in  a  few 
words  detail  the  practice  most  likely  to  produce  a  good  result.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  some  situations  present 
natural  advantages  which  it  would  be  diflieult  to  imitate,  yet 
much  can  be  done,  and  the  plant,  as  stated  above,  is  very  accom- 
modating. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  everywhere  that  it  succeeds 
satisfactorily,  and  a  glance  at  those  where  it  does  prosper  may 
teach  us  how  to  manage  it  so  as  to  procure  a  similar  result ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  consider  the  subject  ie  to  trace  the 
plant  to  its  wild  state— the  original  British  one  inhabiting  dry 
banks  by  the  side  of  lanes  and  woods,  where  it  blooms  prolusely 
ui  early  spring. 

The  best  situation  both  for  the  Neapolitan  and  double  and 
single  Russian  Violets  are  those  rather  stiff  soils  overlying  chalk, 
and  where  the  plant  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  tree  air, 
and  not  overshadowed  by  trees,  especially  evergreens.  I  am  not 
sure  but  a  slight  shading  with  deciduous  trees  is  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  plant  is  so  liable  to  red  spider  in 
hot  summers ;  and  a  partial  shading  from  the  hot  midday  sun 
induces  the  dew  to  remain  longer  on  the  foliage,  and,  consequently, 
renders  the  plants  less  injured  by  this  pest.  A  soil  too  rich  is 
move  likely  to  produce  leaves  than  flowers,  so  that  manuring  too 
freely  is  not  advisable. 

When  a  new  plantation  is  wanted,  it  is  best  to  make  one  as 
soon  as  erer  the  plants  are  rooted  sufliciently  to  be  taken  off. 
The  plant  generally  produces  abundance  of  runners  after  it  has 
done  flowering ;  and  to  induce  them  to  root  freely,  and  quickly 
become  plants,  it  is  very  good  practice  to  sift  some  leafy  mould 
or  fine  soil  amongst  the  shoots,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  to 
water  ones  or  twice.  Generally  it  is  the  end  of  May  ere  the 
young  plants  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  taken  off  with  advan- 
tage, when,  the  ground  being  previously  well  dug  and  prepared, 
they  may  be  planted  in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  and  allow- 
ing about  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  This  planting 
ought  to  be  done  in  damp  weather  if  possible ;  and  the  little 
after-attention  required  during  the  summer  is  simply  to  remove 
any  runners  or  suckers  that  show  themselves.  It  is  better  to 
allow  them  to  grow  a  little,  and  then  cut  them  off,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  mam  plant  to  form  a  head  or  crown  well  set  wiUi 
Howering-buds  for  the  erisuing  season.  It  is  attention  to  this 
that  makes  a  plant  tidy-looking,  ai.d  retains  it  in  a  condition 
fit  to  remove  with  a  ball  if  wanted  in  autumn.  Observe  that  » 
too  frequent  stopping  all  laterals  or  runners  is  not  such  good 
practice  as  letting  them  grow  some  length  and  then  cutting  them 
all  back  ;  for  tlie  pruning  of  the  Violet  is  something  Uke  that  of 
the  espalier  Apple  or  Pear  tree— to  cut  off  every  shoot  as  it  is 
found  is  more  hurtful  to  the  tree  than  allowing  them  to  arrive 
at  nearly  their  growth,  and  then  removing  them  to  enable  all  the 
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energies  of  tbe  tree  to  go  to  the  formation  of  flower-buds  (in 
embryo)  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  Violet,  tliough  an  lier- 
baceous  plsmt,  mny  bo  treated  exactly  the  same  way,  and  with  a 
like  happy  ret^iilt. 

Now,  llio  above  treatment,  simple  as  it.  is,  is  not  the  only 
attention  require*!  during  summer.  The  plant  being  very  liable 
to  red  spider,  means  must  bo  taken  to  counteract  it  if  possible. 
For  that  purpose  a  mixture  of  sulpljur  and  eoot  is  about  the 
beat  thitijj  ilint  we  iiave  tried,  and  wlien  any  of  the  loaves  turn 
yellow  it  is  often  a  sure  sij;u  that  tliis  peat  is  at  work.  A  good 
watering  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist  will  do  some  good,  and 
when  the  jdants  are  dry  dust  them  well  wiih  the  mixture 
mentioned  above.  The  Kdmixturcof  soot  will  render  the  colour 
more  like  thai  of  a  healthy  plant,  and  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds  wdl  go  on  more  prosperously  in  proportion  as  the  plant  is 
healthy  :  by  which  is  meant,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  maturing 
its  tissue  in  proper  time  and  not  prolonging  the  seeson's  growth, 
or  becoming  what  may  be  ciUed  gross  and  leafy.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  oeoationnUy  moving  the  ground  between  the  rows  ie 
useful  also  during  the  early  sumaier  season,  afterwards  we  expect 
the  plant  will  occupy  it  all. 

The  forcing  of  the  Violet  is  far  from  being  at  all  times  a  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  plant  is  impatient  of  forcing  as  generally 
performed.  It  may,  however,  bo  forwarded  considerably  by 
gentle  means,  not  the  least  being  the  well  and  earlv  preparation 
of  the  plants  the  preceding  summer,  so  as  to  enable  the  plant 
to  have  a  pi  riod  of  rest  ere  it  be  excited  again  into  growth  ;  for 
if  forced  too  early,  leaves  only  will  be  the  result.  The  best  v/ay 
is  to  prepare  some  plants  as  directed  above,  ami  in  October  take 
them  up  witii  a  ball  and  plant  them  in  an  old  Melon-bed  that  has 
a  little  bottom  heat  (but  very  little),  remaining.  The  plants 
may  be  placed  tolerably  close,  and  with  sufficient  soil  to  enable 
the  roots  to  have  plenty  to  live  upon  while  the  plant  is  in  the 
frame.  We  need  hardly  add  that  they  must  be  near  the  glass  ; 
and  if  the  position  of  the  frame  be  one  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
orderly,  the  interstices  between  the  plants  may  be  paved  with 
pebbles  not  larger  than  an  egg.  This  will  keep  the  Howers  from 
being  dirtied  in  the  soil.  A  little  watering  at  the  time  will  be 
necessary,  but  will  hardly  be  wanted  afterwards.  Violets  may 
also  be  taken  up  and  forced  in  pots,  and  they  do  pretty  well 
that  way. 

Unlike  many  of  the  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  for  appearance 
or  use,  this  one  has  derived  but  little  accession  in  ths  way  of 
new  varieties  for  many  years.  True,  now  and  then  an  improved 
tree  Ti>  let  is  offered  to  the  world,  but  it  very  often  settles  itself 
down  to  be  the  old  sort  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation. 
Improvements  on  the  single  or  Russian  Violet  are  also  announced 
occasionally  ;  but  they  too  often  degenerate  into  the  original. 
Therefore,  without  noticing  the  names  of  the  great  raisers  of 
such  things,  a  slight  allusion  to  the  kinds  in  moat  general  use 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  article. 

First  in  point  of  importance  is  the  old  dark  blue  Violet,  from 
whence  one  more  than  usually  woody  or  hggy  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  tree  Violet.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  Violets,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  us  with  a 
few  flowers  almost  during  all  the  summer.  It  does  not  flower, 
however,  so  well  in  the  winter ;  but  when  well  grown  and  the 
plants  well  and  early  ripened,  it  often  flowers  in  March  when 
sheltered  r»ther  than  forced.  I  believe  there  are  improved 
varieties  of  it  said  to  be  larger  ;  but  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
material  point  from  the  original. 

Next  to  this  variety  is  the  Neapolitan  Violet,  a  pale  blue 
variety,  more  free  of  growth  and  better  adapted  for  forcing. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  more  spreading  aiid  requires  more 
pruning  to  keep  it  in  order.  It  is,  however,  less  susceptible  to 
red  spider  perhaps ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  not  more  hardy  than 
the  others.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  a  light  soil,  and 
Bome  insist  that  it  is  sweeter  than  the  dark  one ;  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful. The  stalks  of  the  flower  are,  however,  longer  and  bunch 
better,  and  contrasting  with  the  others  it  is  better  to  have  both. 

There  are  double  white  ones  of  both  the  above  varieties  ;  but 
the  whites  are  not  so  generally  admired,  and  the  white  Nea- 
]>olitan  is  a  poor  one. 

Next,  therefore,  in  importance  to  the  two  named,  and,  perhaps, 
equal  if  not  superior  in  point  of  utility  to  tliem,  is  the  single 
Russian,  which  flowers  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  ground,  and 
through  the  winter  if  the  weather  be  mild.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  Violets  j  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
seldom  so  well  cared  for  as  the  double  ones,  although  from  the 
fact  of  ita  supplying  ua  with  little  bunches  of  Violets  at  a  season 


when  they  are  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  it  deserves  more  attentiou 
than  it  often  receives.  Some  improved  varieties  of  this  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  an  extensive  grower  in  the  west  of 
Imgland  having  issued  some  new  varieties  of  it.  It  is  very  ac- 
commodating, and  is  too  often  ill-treated  in  resjiert  to  the  situa- 
tion it  is  planted  in.  Its  flower-stems  are,  however,  short,  aa 
might  ho  expected  from  its  flowering  in  midwinter.  Never- 
theless, with  this  drawback  it  is  exceedingly  useful.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  white  variety  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  may  be  one,  as  there  is  a  white  amongst  the  wilJ  ones 
which  this  much  resembles. 

Besides  these  tin  re  is  an  old  pink  variety,  double  and  pretty 
but  it  lacks  in  a  measure  that  agreeable  smell  which  gives  thi 
Violet  pre-eminence  of  everything — the  Rose  only  excepted. 
There  are  some  other  subordinate  varieties,  but  the  above 
sufficient  to  give  the  amateur  an  idea  of  what  they  are,  andalsa 
to  enable  him  to  cultivate  them  successfully. — J.  R. 


THE  EOTAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Mav  13. 
Aftee  a  long  course  of  dry  weather  both  farmers  and 
gardeners  were  anxiously  looking  for  rain,  and  they  had  their 
wishes  gratified  on  the  day  preceding  the  Show,  when  rain  fell 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  advent  of  rain,  however,  was  not 
hailed  by  all  with  feelings  of  unmixed  delight — plants  had  to  be 
packed  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  Show*,  and  tarpaulin 
coverings  for  vans,  and  mackintoshes  and  umbrellas  for  man,  were 
in  great  requisition,  whilst  dire  was  the  consternation  of  many  of 
the  intending  lady  visitors  at  the  prospect  of  a  dripping  wet 
day  that  would  mar  all  pleasure,  as  well  as  sundry  new  silks 
with  fine  French  names,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  in  a 
state  of  misty  uncertainty.  But  the  fates  were  not  adverse,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  heavy  showers,  there  was 
nothing  to  detratt  from  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  which  have  been  seen  at  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
mass  of  colour  which  lay  before  the  eye  on  entering  the  large 
canvas-covered  space  where  the  exhibitions  are  held  was  imposing ; 
the  green  turf  gave  relief,  whilst  one  was  always  discovering 
fresh  beauties  in  nooks  and  recesses  that  had  escaped  the  first 
glance.  The  Azaleas  were  superb,  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  splendid  examples  of  skilful  cultivation,  and  the  more 
modest-looking  Heaths  generally  well  grown,  as  well  as  very 
attractive. 

Of  stove  and  greanhouse  plants  several  excellent  collections 
were  brought  forward  for  competition  in  the  difierent  classes. 
In  that  for  sixteen  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell, 
Norwood,  had  a  fine  evenly-grown  Tetratheca  erieajfolia,  Lepto- 
daclylon  californicum,  Leschenaultia  biloba  grandidora,  Aphe- 
lexis  sesamoides  rosea  and  macrantha  purpurea,  Pimelea  speota- 
bilis  and  decussata,  Chorozema  Lawrenciana,  Franciscea  con- 
fertifolio,  Erica  depressa,  two  Azaleas,  and  some  other  plants, 
all  of  which  were  well  grown.  This  collection  was  considered 
the  best  in  the  Amateurs'  Class.  .  Mr.  Baxendine,  gardener  to 
W.  Smallpiece,  Esq.,  Guildford,  came  next ;  and  among  hb 
plants  were  Chorozema  Henehmanni  covered  with  bloom,  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Khyncospermum  jasminoides,  Hovea  Celsi, 
Aphelexes,  &c. 

Other  collections  less  numerous  came  from  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  ;  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston  ;  J.  &  C. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith  ;  and  A.  Henderson  &  Co. ;  and  among 
amateurs  from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart. ; 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  ReaHing  ;  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr.  Wheeler.  Among 
these  there  were  excellent  specimens  of  Leschenaultia  intermedia 
and  biloba  major,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Boronia  serrulata, 
Eriostemons,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  several  Azaleas,  the  beautiful 
Clerodendron  Thomsonfe,  Chorozemas,  Erica  Cavendishii 
several  Aphelexes,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Hedaromas 
Medinella  magnifica,  Labichea  heterophylla,  AUamanda  grandi 
flora,  Franciseeas,  and  some  other  plants  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  particularise. 

Azaleas,  as  already  remarked,  were  superb,  tliose  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Mr.  Green  being  particularly  fine.  Among  tbe 
varieties  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  were  Iveryana,  Feltoni, 
Magnificent,  Eiquisita,  Juliana,  and  Barclayana  ;  whilst  Mr. 
Green  bad  Alba  magna,  Chelsoni,  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  Trium- 
phans,  Broughtoni,  Juliana,  and  Magnificent.  Arborea  pur- 
purea, from  Mr.  Turner,  was  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  Admiration 
Optima,  Magnifica,  Broughtoni,  and  sinensis  from  the  same 
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exhibitor  were  also  very  striking.  Excellent  collections  also 
came  from  Messrs.  Eraser  and  Lane  &  Sons. 

In  Cape  Heaths,  of  whicli  there  were  several  fine  collections, 
Messrs.  Jaclison  had  the  best  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class.  The 
kinds  consisted  of  Bergiana,  depressa,  fastigiata  lutescens,  ven- 
trioosa  tumida  and  magnifica,  fastigiata  lutescens,  florida  inter- 
media, and  tricolor  dumosa,  all  of  which  were  handsome  speci- 
mens. Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Sydenham  Park,  was  likewise  a  successful 
exhibitor  with  a  fine  Erica  Cavendishii,  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  Victoria  Kegina,  and  nice  plants  of  several  other  kinds. 
Mr.  Peed  contributed  large  plants  of  Cavendishii  and  florida, 
together  with  coccinea  minor  and  depressa,  both  of  which  were 
in  beautiful  condition.  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Baxendine  also  came 
■forward  with  weU-grown  plants,  and  were  both  successful  in 
gaining  prizes. 

Roses  in  pots  constituted  a  brilliant  feature  in  the  display, 
and  as  examples  what  can  be  done  by  pot-culture  were  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  the  plants  being  of  great  size, 
healthy,  and  covered  with  bloom.  Messrs.  Lane  and  W.  Paul 
in  particular  distinguished  themselves,  the  former  with  Charles 
Lawson,  Comtesso  Mole,  Baronne  Prevost,  Li'on  des  Combats, 
Chencdole,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (a  remarkably  fine  plant),  Paul 
Perras,  Jules  Margottin,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Coupe  d'Hebe; 
and  the  latter  with  Senateur  Vaissc,  Paul  JRicaut,  Lord  Raglan, 
Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  and  several  of  those  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford  and  Mr.  Terry,  gardener  to  C.  W. 
Giles  Puller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Youngsbury,  likewise  exhibited  well- 
grown  plants. 

In  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  took  the  lead  with 
twelve  large  and  handsomely-grown  plants  in  eight-inch  pots, 
aud  which  were  a  mass  of  bloom.  Fairest  of  the  Fair  in  par- 
ticular was  lovely,  and  scarcely  less  so  was  Sunset.  The  other 
varieties  were  Ariel,  Picnic,  Virginie  (Miellez),  a  glowing 
scarlet ;  Desdemona,  Empress  Eugenie,  Rose  Celestial,  Beads- 
man, Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Candidate,  and  Lilacina.  Messrs. 
Eraser,  coming  in  second,  had  in  addition  to  several  of  those 
already  named  Mr.  Marnock,  Governor  General,  Leviathan,  and 
Osiris  ;  and  in  the  Amateurs'  Class  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T. 
Drake,  Esq.,  Shardeloes,  and  Mr.  Weir,  of  Hampstead,  showed 
nice  collections. 

Fancy  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Weir  ;  and  many  of  the  plants  were  of  great 
diameter  and  literally  covered  witli  bloom.  The  principal 
varieties  were  Arabella  Goddard,  Delicatum,  Roi  des  Fantaisies, 
Acme,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Clemanthe,  Clara  Novello,  Modestum 
(a  charming  variety),  Carminatum,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Negro,  and 
Lady  Craven. 

Cinerarias  were  not  remarkable ;  indeed,  several  of  the  plants, 
as  far  as  cultivation  was  concerned,  were  unworthy  of  exhibition. 
The  best  came  from  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Southall,  and  Mr.  Pointon, 
gardener  to  C.  Perry,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  abundance,  and  among  them  were 
several  fine  examples  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Pha- 
Isenopsis  amabilis  and  grandiflora ;  Saccolabiums  guttatum, 
retusum,  and  prtemorsum  ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  and  other 
species  ;  Vanda  tricolor  and  suavis  ;  numerous  brides,  Dendro- 
biums,  and  Oncidiums ;  Lrelia  purpurata  and  Brysiana.  A  fine 
pan  of  Orchis  foliosa  from  Mr.  BuUen  was,  however,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  this  class  of  plants 
were  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Basset,  Esq.,  Stamford  HUl, 
who  took  the  highest  position  for  a  collection  of  twenty  species  ; 
Mr.  BuUen,  whose  plants  were  also  fine,  but  in  ugly,  open-sided 
tubs ;  and  Messrs.  Page,  Wooley,  Peed,  Smith,  of  Syon,  and 
Wiggins,  of  Isleworth. 

Collections  of  mixed  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Lee,  and  exotic  and 
British  Ferns  from  Mr.  Lavey  ;  Miss  Clarkson  likewise  bringing 
forward  a  good  collection  of  the  latter. 

Of  cut  flowers  there  was  a  plentiful  display,  especially  Roses, 
of  which  beautiful  masses  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Lane, 
Paul  &  Son,  end  W.  Paul ;  the  last  showing  among  others.  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Lord  Herbert,  two  new  varieties  of  great  merit. 

Stands  of  Pansies  came  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing, 
Turner,  Dean  of  Bradford,  Shenton,  August,  and  James ;  of 
Verbenas,  from  Mr.  Treen,  of  Rugby,  and  Mr.  Turner,  who  had 
also  Tulips,  and  several  pots  of  President  Strawberry. 

Of  miscellaneous  objects,  decidedly  the  most  interesting  was 
Napoleona  imperialis,  a  flowering  branch  of  which  was  sent 
from  Syon.  Mr.  Bull  brought  a  large  collection  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  including  the  extremely  curious  Pogonia  discolor,  Areca 


dealbata,  and  others  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  column. 
Mr.  Standish  had  two  beautiful  Clematises,  one  of  them  having 
double  white  flowers  of  very  large  size  ;  has  been  provisionally 
named  C.  Fortunei ;  the  other,  which  is  single  and  of  fine  violet 
hue,  has  been  named  Clematis  florida  Standishii.  Both  of  these 
are  decided  acquisitions.  Mr.  Turner  had  Louise  Von  Baden,  a 
beautiful  white  Azalea  ;  Mr.  Holland,  a  very  superior  white  and 
magenta  Petunia,  called  Royalty.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  Ourisia 
coccinea,  tiie  crimson  flowers  of  which  were  very  effective ;  Rho- 
dodendrons Mrs.  BuUer  and  Princess  Alice,  the  lilac  Steno- 
gastra  mulliflora  ;  Browallia  Jamesoni  multiflora,  from  Ecuador, 
with  numerous  orange-yellow  flowers  ;  and  a  Melastomad  called 
Melastoma  (?)  argyroneura,  with  very  ornamental  rugose  olive 
green  leaves,  which  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Besides 
the  above  there  were  several  seedling  Pelargoniums  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading. 


AN  ORCHAED-HOUSE  IN    THE    HIGHLANDS. 

The  following  note  from  a  gentleman  who,  in  conjunction 
with,  doubtless,  a  clever  gardener,  manages  his  orchard-house 
well,  will,  I  trust,  prove  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers. — 
T.  R. 

"  Dear  Sir,—  "  Perthshire,  May  1,  1863. 

"  I  observe  a  great  discussion  going  on  in  The  Jouenal  OF 
HoRTicuLTijEE  as  to  the  merits  of  orchard-houses.  I  have 
never  wished  to  draw  myself  into  the  contest,  and  have,  there- 
fore, kept  clear  of  it  ;  but  I  think  it  is  in  justice  to  yourself  to 
say  that  from  seeing  your  houses  at  Sawbridgeworth  and  their 
success  there,  that  I  was  induced  about  six  or  seven  years  ago 
to  put  one  up,  aud  I  may  safely  say  I  have  never  regretted 
having  done  so.  I  have  always  had  first-rate  crops,  and  that 
without  any  fire  heat  and  in  a  cold  climate.  Last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  season,  I  had  a  most  splendid 
crop  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Grapes  (Black  Hamburghs), 
Tomatoes,  and  Capsicums,  to  say  nothing  of  the  most  beautiful 
Strawberries  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  finer  than  any  we  can 
grow  out  of  doors.  The  earliest  ripen  about  the  15th  to  20th  of 
May,  and  with  successions  of  later  kinds  last  till  the  out-of-door 
crop  comes  on  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  A 
gentleman  who  is  a  judge  of  fruit  tasted  some  of  my  orchard- 
house  Peaches,  and  pronounced  them  superior  to  any  he  had  ever 
tasted  off  a  wall.  Many  of  them  measured  over  9  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Tliis  year  my  trees  in  pots  are  again  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  are  perfect  pictures  of  health  and  beauty.  The 
average  crop  I  allow  is  two  dozen  each  tree. 

"  To  show  the  great  advantage  of  glass  without  fire  heat  in  a 
northern  climate,  my  Vines  this  season  were  as  far  forward  on 
the  15th  of  April  as  I  observed  them  in  the  vineyards  in  the 
Island  of  Fano,  near  Corfu,  on  the  same  date  of  which  I  have  a 
note. 

"  I  may  state  that  my  orchard-house  is  50  feet  by  15,  a  lean- 
to,  with  brick  wall  at  back  and  terraces  ;  the  Figs  and  Vines 
being  on  the  upper  terrace  and  next  the  wall. — Peethshiee." 


FLUES  vEEsus  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

In  your  Number  for  the  5th,  at  page  326,  "J.  E.  L.,  Jun.," 
aud  Mr.  Thomson  at  page  330,  call  in  question  the  correctness 
of  my  statement  in  page  211  on  the  above  subject.  I  might 
have  been  more  explicit,  but  fearing  to  take  up  too  ranch  of  your 
valuable  space  I  was  as  brief  as  possible.  The  length  ot  my  flue 
is  15  yards  ;  the  cost  per  yard,  3*.  0}d.,  as  follows  :— 750  build- 
ing-bricks and  mortar,  and  labour,  26*. ;  fire-brick  covers,  20s. 
My  flue  required  no  foundation,  it  being  built  on  the  solid ;  and 
although  1  stated  my  flue  was  12  inches  deep,  yet  near  the 
furnace  it  is  only  9  inches,  allowing  a  rise  at  the  further  end  of 
6  inches,  or  15  inches  deep.  Taking  the  middle  depth  12  inches, 
only  allowing  a  depth  of  flue  9  inches,  filling  up  the  space  with 
rubbish ;  the  heating  surface  of  my  flue  is  as  much  as  can  be, 
being  both  sides  and  top.  Any  circulation  of  air  underneath 
the  flue  as  "J.  E.  L."  recommends,  would  be  injurious  rather 
than  useful,  as  the  soot  and  dust  settling  in  the  bottom  prevent 
any  heat  getting  through  the  tile,  and  would  be  very  much  more 
likely  to  leak  at  the  joints  through  settUng  or  other  causes,  and 
would  not  be  at  all  firm,  and  be  also  costly  and  useless.  My 
article  at  page  211  was  written  to  show  the  difi'erence  of  cost  of 
the  two  plans  :  consequently,  I  only  gave  the  cost  of  flue.  The 
furnace,  the  bars,  and  door  would  be  about  the  same  as  required 
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for  boiler,  less  of  either.  My  chimnies  are  built  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  house.  I  think  "J.  E.  L."  would  have  some  difTi- 
culty  in  keeping  up  a  proper  )>eat  in  a  house  40  feet  by  15,  with 
only  a  flow  and  return  pipe  of  three-inch  water-piping.  Neither 
does  he  state  cost  of  stays  for  his  piping,  which  are  always  costly. 
In  further  reply  to  Mr.  Thomson,  page  330,  the  above  will 
answer  his  question  of  furnace-bars,  &u.  Dampers  are  great 
evils  in  greenhouses  or  vineries,  causing  leakages  in  flues,  &c. 
From  the  annexed  drawing  ho  will  see  arches  are  unnecessary, 


A  Flue. 

B  Border  for  Vines  inside  house. 

c  Border  outside  the  house. 


D  Three-inch  space  between  flue  and 
border  to  keep  Vine  roots  from 
the  hot  tlue. 


as  the  Tines  when  they  have  611ed  the  space  inside  the  house 
may  find  nourishment  outside.  If  I  were  building  a  house 
110  feet  long,  I  would  build  furnace,  flue,  chimney,  and  all  at 
£10  less  cost  than  Mr.  Thomson  estimates. — E.,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

A  GOOD  BOILEE. 

Ik  replying  to  Mr.  Robson's  question  for  particulars  of  a  good 
boiler,  I  imagined  that  I  had  given  euflicieut  details  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  my  Truss  boiler  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  give  a  more  explicit  detail,  which  I  should 
have  done  had  I  properly  contemplated  the  probability  of 
appearing  in  print. 

I  cannot  possibly  estimate  the  cost  exactly,  as  the  summer 
work  was  almost  entii'ely  performed  by  the  refuse  and  cinders 
from  the  house.  For  winter  work,  as  a  greater  heat  and  quicker 
circulation  were  required,  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  coke,  and 
from  October  the  23rd  to  the  end  of  April  I  have  consumed 
eight  chaldrons,  and  the  cost  has  been  for  twenty-seven  weeks 
about  4s.  id. 

The  cubical  contents  of  the  different  structures  are  about 
5600  feet,  and  it  has  heated  a  small  stove,  greenhouse,  conserva- 
tive-house, and  an  open-air  tank,  and  with  heat  to  spare.  My 
boiler  has  to  work  under  many  disadvantages,  as  the  main  flow 
and  return  between  the  boiler  and  into  the  upper  house,  in- 
cluding the  perpendicular  rise  of  about  12  feet,  are  only  two-inch 
pipes,  and  there  are  so  many  turns  and  returns  necessitated  by 
my  various  contrivances  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
three  times  the  amount  of  work  could  be  done  in  a  range  of 
houses  on  level  ground,  and  for  an  amateur  no  boiler  can  be 
more  satisfactory.  I  have  often  lighted  the  fire  myself — in  fact, 
I  think  that  I  can  do  it  even  better  than  my  man,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  return-pipe  to  the  boiler  shows  a  rapid  cir- 
culation. 

I  observe  that  the  printer  made  a  slight  error  in  calling  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  upper  house  a  "  coach-house,"  which  will 
appear  curious  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  should  have  been 
"  Cactus-house." — C.  M.  Majob,  Cromwell  House,  Croydon. 


Peofpsion  op  Steawbeeet  Blooms. — My  gardener  told  mc 
a  few  days  ago,  that  he  had  mentioned  to  some  friends  that  he 
thought  some  of  my  Strawberry  plants  last  year  had  as  many 
as  three  hundred  fruit- blossoms  on  each  plant,  and  that  his 
friends  had  laughed  at  the  assertion.  I  at  once  took  my 
gardener  to  the  Strawberry-bed  (composed  of  several  kinds), 
selected  a  moderately  fair-looking  plant  in  full  bloom,  and  on 


counting  the  blossoms  found  that  there  were  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight !  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  plants  with  five 
hundred  blossoms.  I  merely  mention  the  above  in  case  you 
should  think  it  worthy  of  notice. — J.  H.,  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight. 


HEATING  GREENHOUSES. 

These  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  hot-water  system  is  the 
best  when  there  is  much  glass  to  be  heated  ;  but  for  an  amateur 
who  has  a  greenhouse,  say  11  feet  by  10  or  20  by  12,  I  certainly 
think  that  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  ordinary  flue  or  pipes. 
I  have  a  house  (a  lean-to),  it  is  11  by  0,  10  feet  high  at  back, 
and  5  feet  in  front.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace  which 
is  entirely  inside  (the  door  of  the  furnace  of  course  being  out- 
side), so  that  every  bit  of  heat  is  in  the  house.  There  are  2  feet 
of  brickwork  from  the  furnace,  and  into  the  end  of  this  brick- 
work the  first  stone  glazed  pipe  is  placed  ;  then  follow  the  other 
pipes,  which  run  along  the  back  and  out  into  a  chimney  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  The  joints  of  the  pipes  are  mortared. 
On  the  top  of  the  brickwork  I  place  a  wooden  tray  2  feet  square, 
3  inches  deep,  filled  with  coal  ashes,  on  which  I  forward  diflerent 
things  for  spring  cuttings  and  also  seeds.  Calceolaria  cuttings 
will  strike  very  fast  in  December  and  January — much  better,  in 
fact,  than  in  July  or  August. 

When  the  fire  is  lighted,  I  always  find  the  pipes  are  warm  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  house  is  quite 
comfortable.  It  burns  but  little  fuel— even  in  the  most  severe 
winter  a  half-cartload  of  breeze  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  it 
will  keep  in  from  ten  at  night  till  seven  in  the  morning.  Cost 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  2?. ;  furnace  ironwork,  hs. ;  seven  glazed 
six-inch  pipes,  4j.  ;  total,  lis. 

The  pipes  if  cleaned  well  out  in  September,  will  go  till 
September  again  without  requiring  a  second  cleaning. 

If  you  think  this  heating  account  worth  noticing  in  your 
Journal,  no  doubt  some  of  our  amateur  friends  may  be  induced 
to  try  my  plan,  which  will  no  doubt  answer  their  purposes  quite 
as  well  as  it  answers  mine. — J.  B. 

[Perhaps  your  estimate  is  fully  low  enough  ;  but  you  just 
confirm  Mr.  Kobson,  and  Mr.  Fish  in  "  Doings  of  the  Week," 
that  small  solitary  houses  are  cheapest  heated  by  flues.  Of 
course,  they  too  will  oe  expensive  if  built  on  raised  arches  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  v.  ,th  huge  tiles  for  bottoms.  For  a  little 
greenhouse  we  shou:  1  do  as  you  have  done;  or,  if  bricks  all 
round,  we  would  hav  3  a  good  concrete  bottom  on  a  hard  earth 
bottom,  two  bricks  on  edge,  and  a  nine-inch  tile  on  the  top. 
We  thus  heated  a  smiU  house  by  running  a  small  flue  6  inches 
wide  below  a  floor,  the  tiles  covering  forming  part  of  the  floor ; 
and  it  cost  little  more  in  shilHngs  than  a  gentleman  offered  to  do 
it  for  by  hot  water  in  pounds.  In  speaking  of  the  cost  of  hot 
water,  and  also  of  flues,  everything  should  be  stated.  For 
instance  :  if  we  go  to  one  of  our  advertising  emporiums,  select  a 
boiler,  suitable  pipes,  &c.,  and  put  it  up  with  our  own  men,  the 
expense  must  be  and  ought  to  be  different  from  bringing  men 
from  a  distance  to  do  the  work.] 


THE  USES  OF  AN  OECHAED-HOUSE. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  the 
routine  of  culture  that  has  been  observed  in  a  house  erected  by 
me  here  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  prototype  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  recently  patented  "  Hot- 
houses for  the  Million."  My  house  is  50  feet  long,  14  broad, 
7  high,  and  is  span-roofed,  facing  east  and  west,  the  ends  of 
course  north  and  south,  and  it  is  properly  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes. 

The  house  is  planted  with  Vines  and  Peaches  planted  mside 
close  to  the  wall-plate  a  foot  only  from  the  ground.  These  are 
trained  in  the  ordinary  way  on  trellising  of  wire.  But  besides 
these  1  grow  various  other  descriptions  of  garden  produce.  I 
first  plant  dwarf  Peas,  sow  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  Onions  ;  plant 
Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Rhubarb,  and  introduce  Strawberries  on 
shelves,  the  sorts  I  grow  being  Keens'  Seedling  and  British  Queen. 
As  all  these  things  grow  they  begin  to  occupy  a  large  amount  of 
space ;  but  as  some  require  to  be  consumed,  and  the  Strawberries 
when  set  require  greater  heat,  and  as  the  foliage  of  Vines  and 
Peaches  becomes  too  full  for  the  latter,  I  take  out  all  my  Straw- 
berries, regard  being  had  to  their  being  well  set,  into  the  vinery, 
where  they  swell  and  ripen  well.  As  soon  as  my  green  Peas  are 
nearly  or  quite  over,  my  Kidney  Beans,  first  brought  forward  iu 
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60-Bized  pote,  are  planted-out  in  the  usual  way  where  the  Peas 
have  performed  their  office,  and  by  this  meana  I  have  a  much 
earlier  crop  than  I  should  have  done  out  of  doors.  The  Beans 
will  not  be  too  much  sliaded,  but  bear  well.  Having  disposed 
of  tliem,  my  next  proceeding  is  to  introduce  Melons  iu  the 
common  soil  of  the  house,  and  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  with 
sufficient  force  I  gather  sweet  Melons.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
fields  in  Italy,  and  conceived  that  with  the  atmospheric  heat  of 
our  vineries  the  soil  would  be  equally  warm ;  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded without  any  other  stimulus.  Cucumbers  grow  too  fast. 
1  have  introduced  Mushroom  spawn,  hut  obtained  few,  and  I 
may  say  I  have  failed  there,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  was.  I 
will  add,  I  have  succeeded  with  Figs  and  Oranges  iu  pots,  as 
they  both  love  a  little  shade. — John  SiovEiD,  Stedhain  Mall, 
near  Midhurst. 


WHAT  FLOWEES   THINK  OF  IT. 

A   DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    ME.    HOLLYHOCK    AND    MISS    EOSE. 

Hollyhock. — Well,  Rose,  do  tell  me  what  is  going  on  over 
there.  Since  Mr.  Cuttings  banished  me  from  the  border  I  can 
see  and  hear  nothing.  Summer's  coming,  though,  and  then  you 
know  eight  feet  o'eriops  the  fence  by  two — unless,  oil !  horror  of 
horrors !  that  man  decapitates  me  for  exhibition ! 

Rose. — Well,  stately  old  friend,  I  wonder  not  at  your  annoy- 
ance, once  the  glory  of  the  flower  garden,  and  now  in  durance 
vile  beneath  this  gawky  fence;  but  we  all  have  our  troubles. 
There  was  a  time  in  which  I  was  held  in  higher  repute  before 
these  bold  spindle-shanked  hybrids  were  all  the  rage,  sticking 
their  gaudy  tops  above  the  heads  of  the  dear  cliildren.  Well, 
there's  a  grand  display  on  the  parterre,  as  they  call  it,  a  geome- 
trical digging  (copied  from  the  panels  of  the  hall-door,  so  a  bird 
told  me),  filled  with — what  do  you  think  ? 

Hollyhock. —  Perhaps  Roses,  and  Hydrangeas,  and  Lilies, 
Agapanthus,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Dianthus,  Primroses,  Wall- 
flowers, and  Pansies. 

Boss. —  Oh,  no  !  you  speak  of  times  gone  by,  when  the 
borders  were  always  new,  from  Christmas  Rose  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums— right  out  of  Winter's  snow  to  Autumn's  golden  leaf — 
"a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

Hollyhock.— Well,  what  ?     Do  tell  me.  Rose. 

KosE. — Prepare  yourself  for  the  worst,  my  dear  old  friend. 
Each  bed  is  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  flower,  all  huddled  so 
thick  together  that  not  a  bit  of  the  rich  black  inould  can  be  seen, 
and  the  plants  so  crowd  each  other  that  all  form  and  contour 
are  lost. 

Hollyhock. — But  what,  friend  Rose,  do  they  plant  in  this 
way  ?  Only  mean  things  whose  foliage  in  colour  and  form  is  a 
disgrace  to  them. 

gosi;. — Well,  no.  Scarlet  Geraniums  for  one  thing — great 
blazing  patches  6i  blood-red,  whose  fiery  hues  lend  a  double 
fervency  to  the  dog  days,  and  then  ere  the  second  frost  are  a 
black  putrid  mass. 

Hollyhock. — Why,  what  does  the  squire  think? 

liOjE. — Oh!  I  think  he's  sickening  of  the  new-fangled  notions. 
The  houses  crammed  full  of  "  bedding  stuff',"  as  they  call  it, 
half  the  year ;  and  the  trouble  and  fuss  of  coddling  the  precious 
cuttings  from  September  to  May. 

Hollyhock. — Well,  I  thought  that  was  the  squire's  opinion. 
Last  summer  he  came  this  way  frequently,  and  lie  did  me  tlie 
honour  once  to  say  that  I  am  "a  grand  old  flower  still."  Of 
course,  I  made  him  my  stateliest  how.  But  what  of  the  lady  ? 
Does  she  take  as  much  dehght  in  it  ? 

KosE. — Oh,  no,  who'd  go  walking  among  a  lot  of  nursery- 
beds,  between  long  rows  of  Tom  Thumbs,  and  weedy  Verbenas, 
and  Calceolarias?  Why,  it  would  be  thought  madness.  The 
parterre  is  not  meant  for  close  inspection,  'tis  to  be  seen  only 
from  particular  points — the  drawing-room  windows  or  the 
corner  of  the  terraces,  for  instance.  No,  they  don't  go  nearer 
or  the  design  is  lost !  It's  a  great  showy  advertisement,  a  sham, 
a  monstrous  violation  of  common  sense,  and  as  such  must  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  good  taste.  Who  cares  to  linger  and  stoop 
over  great  patches  of  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  blue — scarlet, 
yellow,  and  blue  ad  nauseam  ? 

Hollyhock. — Hurrah !  but  this  is  not  only  pandering  to  the 
rage  for  display,  this  sensation  gardening,  but  it  is  bringing  dis- 
grace and  ruiu  upou  the  gentle  craft.  Gardeners  may  talk  of 
skill  in  arranging  colours,  and  be  mysterious  about  harmonies 
and  management  of  bedding  stuff,  or   twaddle  about  edgings, 


and  ribbons,  and  pincushions,  and  "  beds  to  match ;"  but  the 
public  are  getting  tired  of  the  thing,  and  will  come  back  ere  long, 
I  think,  to  ask  our  help.     What  think  you.  Hose  ? 

Rose.— Well,  friend,  you're  warm  somewhat.  The  flowers  I 
see  are  brilliant  in  colour  and  some  of  elegant  form,  'tis  true, 
though  tender  things,  and  not  well  fitted  for  our  climate ;  but 
'tis  the  planting  that 's  mainly  wrong — this  system  of  massing, 
as  they  call  it. 

Hollyhock. — Yes,  yes  ;  but  they  're  mean  dwarf  things  gene- 
rally, and  cannot  stand  our  climate.  Why,  tlie  beds  are  bare 
above  six  months  in  the  year ! 

Rose. — Yes ;  but  you  forget  the  brilliant  idea  of  clinkers  and 
broken  glass,  and  many-coloured  stones ! 

Hollyhock. — At  which  our  squire  is  gravelled. 

KoSE. — And  nevergreens.  But  who  cares  for  the  parterre? 
Why,  all  our  squire's  family  rusli  along  this  way.  How  eagerly 
they  run  to  Will  Haylock's  cottage  garden,  and  beg  a  bunch  of 
Wallflowers,  Cloves,  and  Honeysuckles,  and  now  and  then  a 
sprig  of  his  crimson  Chma. 

Hollyhock. — Which  Mr.  Cuttings  pooh-poohs,  no  doubt. 
Well,  well,  this  is  but  the  opposite  extreme.  I  once  had  the 
honour  of  being  staged  at  Sjdenham,  and  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  myself,  leaning  for  support  like  a  drunken  soldier.  The  idea 
of  a  Hollyhock's  head  stuck  iu  a  potful  of  sand  to  be  gazed  at 
and  admired  was  only  on  a  par  with  the  barbarous  custom  of 
clipping  and  shaving  trees.  But  what  was  still  worse,  a  petti- 
fogging fellow  came  with  small  bone  tweezers,  and  pulled  out  a 
leaf  here  and  there,  and  exchanged  another  until  you  would 
scarcely  have  known  me.  Florists,  you  know,  have  laid  down 
rules  for  our  growtli,  and  have  actually  drawn  figures  of  what 
we  ought  to  be !  Hush  !  here  are  the  squire  and  all  the  family 
this  way  again  ;  how  soon  they  tire  of  their  parterre !  Mr. 
Cuttings  has  it  all  to  himself. 

Rose. — Yes,  old  friend,  they'll  soon  replace  us,  if  I  mistake 
not.     Hush !  let 's  hear  what  they  say. — T.  W.,  Harrow. 


LAEGE   CAMELLIAS  AND   OEANGE  TEEES. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  finest 
collection  of  Orange  trees,  and  of  large  Camellias  in  Europe,  is 
to  be  sold  this  week,  and  so  large  is  it,  that  the  sale  will  pro- 
bably continue  untO  Saturday.  They  are  the  property  of 
M.  Henri  Courtois,  who  is  giving  up  his  business,  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Muette,  near  Pere-la-Chaise.  The  Camellias  are  some  of 
them  sixty  years  old,  and  are  mostly  planted  out  in  a  large 
greenhouse,  and  look  in  vigorous  health.  The  sorts,  of  course, 
are  old.  The  Orange  trees  are  some  of  them  very  fine,  and  are 
all  in  tubs.  Their  selling  price  now  varying  from  200f.  (£8) 
a-piece  down  to  30f.,  and  although  the  dust  of  Paris  has 
not  improved  them,  yet  they  are  in  tine  health,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  with  more  care  would  soon  make  noble  trees.  The  con- 
stant increase  of  Paris,  and  the  demolitions  consequent  upon  it, 
are  by  degrees  driving  the  nurserymen  away.  We  believe  one — 
the  main  reason — for  the  collection  being  parted  with,  is  the 
injury  that  is  done  to  plants  by  the  rapidly  increasing  buildings 
round  thc-m. — D.,  Deal. 


GEAFTING  THE  WILD  OLIVE  ON  THE  OLIVE. 

Reperking  to  Romans  xi.  17,  the  wild  Olive  tree  being  grafted 
in  and  partaking  of  "  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  Olive  tree,"  or 
parent  stock,  1  have  heard  it  stated  that  iu  this  respect  the 
Olive  differs  from  plants  we  usually  graft ;  hut  cannot  find  any 
allusion  to  the  alleged  peculiarity.  Can  you  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ? — S.  D.  Goff,  Horetoum  Hovse. 

[The  words  of  St.  Paul  as  rendered  in  our  translation  are, 
"  Some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
Olive  tree,  wert  graifed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  par- 
takest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  Olive  tree."  This  is  ex- 
plained two  ways,  either  of  which  seems  satisfactory.  Schleusner, 
quoting  from  older  writers,  renders  agraielaios,  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal, "  unfruitful  Olive  tree,"  instead  of  "  wild  Olive  tree,"  and 
then  it  is  like  many  other  unproductive  fruit  trees  which  are 
brought  into  bearing  by  grafting  scions  from  them  on  other 
stocks. 

The  other  explanation  is  that  agraielaios  is  the  Oleaster 
or  Ulaagnus ;  and  Schulz,  in  "  Paulus's  Collection  of  Travels," 
states  that  branches  of  it  are  grafted  into  Olive  trees  that  are 
barren  though  cultivated,  in  order  that  fruitfulness  may  be  pro- 
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cured.  Theophrastua,  Pliny,  Columella,  auJ  I'alladius  all  men- 
tion this  fact,  but  it  will  be  suffiuieiit  to  quote  the  two  laBt- 
named.  Columella  says — "  It  oft«n  happens  altliough  the  trees 
are  vigorous  that  they  produce  no  fruit.  Let  these  be  bored 
with  a  Gallic  augre,  aud  a  green  graft,  or  slip,  of  a  wild  Olive 
tree  be  put  into  the  hole ;  thus  the  tree  becomea  more  lertile." — 
(De  Ke  JKustioa,  1.'6,  o.  ii.).  Pulladius,  in  hia  poem  on  "  Graft- 
ing," 1.  63-4,  says,  "The  wild  Olive  renders  fruitful  the  barren 
Olive,  and  teHchea  tlmt  to  bear  which  krievp  not  how." 

But  our  translation,  taken  literally,  has  no  obscurity';  for  it 
only  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  were  now  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  previously  confined  to  the  Jews,  just  as  the 
scion  of  a  wild  Olive  would  partake  of  the  sap  (fatness)  supplied 
by  the  root  of  the  cultivated  Olive  if  grafted  upon  it.] 


THE  BIEMINGHAM  EOSE   SHOW  EOE  1863. 

We  last  week  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prize  list  for 
the  next  Show  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary.  We  have  since  carefully  examined  the  prize  list, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  our  readers  a  summary 
of  its  contents. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  there  are  tliree  classes.  Class  A  is 
for  Nurserymen.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (for  96  varieties,  singles ; 
48  varieties  and  2i  varieties,  trebles,  respectively),  are  open  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  JN'o.  4  (24  varieties,  singles),  is  open  to 
nurserymen  resident  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  or 
Stafford  only. 

Class  B  is  for  Amateurs.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (48,  24,  18, 
and  12  varieties,  singles,  respectively),  are  open  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Kos.  9  and  10  (12  and  6  varieties,  singles),  are  open 
only  to  amateurs  resident  within  fifteen  miles  of  Stephenson 
Place,  Blrmmgham  ;  and  No.  11  (6  varieties,  single),  is  open 
only  to  amateurs  resident  within  three  miles  of  Stephenson 
Place,  Birmingham. 

Class  C  is  entirely  open.  It  consists  of  five  divisions.  No.  12 
is  for  a  collection  of  not  exceeding  24  new'  Koses  of  1860-61-62, 
single  trusses ;  No.  13  for  the  best  new  Rose,  18ti0-til-62,  six 
trusses  ;  No.  14,  best  six  varieties,  i-toses,  single  trusses,  with 
stem  and  foliage  as  cut  from  the  tree  ;  each  truss  to  be  shown 
singly  in  a  vase  to  be  supplied  by  the  exhibitor.  No.  15  is  lor 
the  best  design,  basket  or  vase,  of  Roses  and  Rose  foliage ;  and 
No.  16  for  the  best  bouquet  lor  the  hand,  entirely  of  Roses  and 
Hose  foliage.  It  is  added  as  a  note  to  No.  16,  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  bouquets  sent  to  be  suitable  for  the  hand — a  much- 
needed  regulation,  for  usually  the  bouquets  sent  are  large  enough 
to  make  half  a  dozen  hand- bouquets  of  the  proper  size. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  considerable  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  prize  list  as  compared  with  the  one  issued  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion held  last  year  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  clianges 
will  be  also  found  improvements.  The  Committee  were  evi- 
dently guided  by  principle  in  framing  their  bill  of  fare  for  the 
year,  and  we  ore  of  opinion  that  experience  will  prove  that  they 
have  been  guided  by  correct  principle.  While  making  the  prize 
list  in  its  main  features  thoroughly  unrestricted,  so  as  to  induce 
exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  join  in  the  compe- 
tition, some  very  sensible  reservations  have  been  made.  These 
are  to  encourage  local  exhibitors  to  do  their  best,  not  but  that 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  circumstances  considered,  the  midland 
counties  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  very  honourable  position, 
even  when  in  hand-to-hand  fight  with  such  successful  veterans 
as  Turner,  Paul  &  Son,  Cant,  Francis,  and  Keynes,  who  wore  all 
prizetakers  at  last  year's  Show.  We  find  there  were  at  that 
Show  exhibitors  from  thirteen  counties— viz.,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Leicester,  Monmouth, 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Warwick,  and  WUts.  Including 
extras  thirty-three  prizes  were  awarded,  and  they  went  in  the 
following  proportions  to  the  various  coimties  named  below : — 
Berks,  1  prize  ;  Bucks,  5  ;  Essex,  3  ;  Hereford,  1  j  Hertford,  5 ; 
Leicester,  1  j  Monmouth,  2  ;  Nottingham,  3  ;  and  Warwick,  9. 
At  the  same  time  the  hmitations  of  Nos.  4,  9,  10,  and  11,  will 
bring  out  many  small  growers  ;  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
Roses  in  suburban  gardens— one  of  the  objects  which  induced 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Show— will  receive  a  desirable  amount 
of  BtimuUtion. 

The  endeavour  to  get  exhibitions  of  Roses  grown  within 
three  miles  of  the  centre  of  Birmingliam  will,  we  hope,  prove 
Tery  successful.  That  there  are  many  residents  in  the  imme- 
diate Buburbt  of  that  aad   other  large  towns   who  are  true 


subjects  of  the  queen  of  flowers  is  undoubted ;  but  that  there 
are  at  present  many  successful  growers  of  Roses  within  three 
miles  of  the  centre  of  any  town  so  large  and  smoky  as  Birming- 
ham, is,  we  fear,  not  very  probable  ;  but  if  the  competition  in 
this  division  should  be  limited  it  will  not  long  continue  so. 
The  Committee  of  the  Rose  Show  having  offered  prizes  for  a 
small  number  of  varieties  grown  within  a  short  radius  of  the 
central  railway  station  will  naturally  increase  the  number  of 
growers,  and  the  names  of  the  varieties  shown  in  the  winning- 
stands  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  small  cultivators  residing 
near  large  towns,  as  the  names  of  those  kinds  which  they  may 
successfully  grow  in  such  unfavourable  localities.  We  would 
draw  particular  attention  to  division  No.  14  in  the  Open  Class, 
as  one  which  we  hope  to  see  well  filled  :  it  is  for  the  best  six 
varieties  of  Roses,  single  trusses,  with  stem  and  foliage  as  cut 
from  the  tree,  each  truss  to  be  shown  singly  in  a  vase.  Last 
year  the  six  trusses  were  shown  together  as  a  bouquet ;  but  the 
plan  for  the  present  year  will,  we  think,  be  found  a  great  im- 
provement on  that,  besides  adding  several  features  of  interest  to 
the  Exhibition.  The  regulations  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as 
last  year,  only  such  slight  alterations  having  been  made  as  the 
experience  gained  by  the  first  Show  has  suggested.  The  amount 
of  prizes  offered  is  £106  5s.,  an  increase  of  more  than  £20  on 
the  amount  paid  last  year;  and  in  all  cuses  there  are  to  be  first, 
second,  and  third  prizes — liberality  which  we  hope  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  all  the  leading  cultivators. 


CHINESE   FEUIT-GAEDENING. 

Mb.  Fobtune,  in  his  pleasant  book  "  Yedo  and  Peking," 
mentions,  page  321,  the  Chinese  method  of  cultivating  fruit 
trees  in  pots  which  he  observed  in  the  nurseries  near  Tien-tsin  : — 

"  Pears  are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  amongst  all  the 
autumnal  fruits  in  Peking.  They  are  exposed  for  sale  in  every 
direction — in  shops,  in  stalls,  on  the  pavement  as  well  as  in  the 
basket  of  the  hawker.  They  were  of  two  or  three  kinds,  and 
one  of  them  was  high-flavoured  and  melting.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  Pear  of  this  kind  having  been  found  in  China,  and 
it  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  tables  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Pekmg.  Curiously  enough  this  fruit,  excellent  though 
it  is,  is  as  yet  unknown  at  Tien-tsin,  a  place  only  about  seventy 
miles  distant." 

"  Apples,  Pears,  and  Siberian  crabs  are  cultivated  in  pots  in 
these  gardens,  and  apparently  with  great  success,  for  the  httle 
trees  were  all  loaded  with  fruit.  Tlie  Chiuese  have,  probably, 
been  doing  this  for  ages  past,  just  as  they  have  been  growing 
Roses  in  pots,  dwarf  and  covered  with  bloom,  while  we  have 
only  found  out  very  recently  that  such  things  could  be  done." 

It  is  really  true  that  we  have  only  recently  "  found  out"  that 
such  things  can  be  done,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
English  gardeners,  like  English  agriculturists  when  threshing 
machines  were  first  introduced,  should  feel  that  "  such  things  " 
are  innovations,  and  to  be  opposed  accordingly.  Mr.  Fortune 
also  describes  standard  Chrysanthemums  grafted  on  a  species  of 
Artemisia.  Unfortunately,  he  has  omitted  to  give  the  species, 
or  to  say  if  he  has  introduced  it.  We  have,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  no  hardy  shrubby  Artemisia  fit  for  a  standard  stock 
for  Chrysanthemums. — Ybdo. 


THE  TOAD. 

YotTE  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Earley,  asks,  "  Does  the  toad 
habitually  consume  worms  ?  "  I  have  two  toads,  one  in  each  of 
my  Cucumber-frames,  which  I  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  woodlice,  &c. ;  and  now  that  the  woodlice  are  reduced 
to  "  few  and  far  between,"  1,  as  a  rule,  feed  the  toads  four  or  five 
titaes  a-week  with  live  worms.  I  merely  place  the  worms  on  the 
ground  before  them,  when,  as  soon  as  the  worms  move,  the  toads 
quickly  devour  them,  bnt  never  till  they  move ;  nor  do  they 
touch  any  kind  of  food  till  it  moves. — Thos.  AuaiBN,  Ashford. 


NATUEAL  HISTOEY. 


A  Baldcoot  was  seen  with  eight  young  ones  on  the  23rd 

April. 


WiiiD  Pheasants  were  seen  with  young  oses  oa  the  5th  of 
May. 
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Possessing  considerable  beauty  in  itself,  this  ebrubby  species 
of  Slipperwort  may  efi'ect  that  improTement  in  the  worn-out 
garden  Calceolarias  which  the  Cape  species  of  Pelargonium 
brought  about  in  the  case  of  the  enfeebled  florists'  breed  of  this 
latter  popular  flower.  If  its  properties  can  at  all  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  domesticated  Slipperwort,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 


TETKAGONA. 

some  of  their  acquired  beauty  of  flower  united  with  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  good  habit  of  growth.  ^(,.'<  ■ 

The  species  was  introduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter.  It  forms  a  true  shrub  with  a  compact  and  dwarf  branch- 
ing babit  of  growth,  and  bears  oblong-OTate  blunt  entire  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  form  loose  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  stems. 


are  large,  with  a  pale-green  calyx,  and  the  lower  hp  of  the  corolla 
forms  a  Ijroad  squarish  pouch  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  habit  of  this  Slipperwort  being  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
an  ornamental  plant,  and  being  accompanied  by  clean-looking, 
ample,  shining  foliage,  and  numerous  showy  flowers,  the  form  of 
which,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  with  the  artificial  "  cherry- 
bob"   standard,   is  not  at  all  inelegant,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  i 


some  persevering  hybridisers  will  by  its  aid,  revivify  the  Cal- 
ceolaria as  a  garden  flower. 

Like  the  other  shrubby  species  of  Slipperwort,  the  present 
may  be  increased  readily  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  ;  and  the  plants  will  grow  freely  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould.  It,  of  course,  requires 
greenhouse  protection. — M. — (Garden  Companion.) 


It  is  our  mournful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Teitch,  of  Exeter,  which  took  place  on  the  forenoon  of  Thursday 
last,  the  14th  inst. ' 

Only  a  week  previously  Mr.  Veitch  sustained  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  was  buried  on  Thursday  last ;  and  it  was  on  the  day 
of  her  funeral  that  Mr.  Teitch,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  one 


DEATH  OF  MR  VEITCH,  OF  EXETER. 

he  loved  so  much,  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  heart,  and 
after  two  hours'  suffering,  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Veitch  was  a  native  of  Jedburgh,  in 
Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  he  came  to  Devonshire, 
where  he  ultimately  established  a  nursery  at  Killerton,  near 
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Exeter,  and  there  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1792.  So  great  was  the  success  that  attended  the 
formation  of  this  nursery  that,  in  course  of  time,  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  finding  the  distance  too  great  from  Exeter,  and  desiring 
to  be  nearer  that  city,  purchased  n  large  extent  of  ground  on  the 
Topsham  Itoad,  known  as  Mount  Eadford,  and  there  were  formed 
those  beautiful  nurseries  whioh  are  now  so  closely  identified  with 
the  botany  and  horticulture  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  particulars 
about  this  and  the  kindred  establishment  at  Chelsea,  which  is 
presided  over  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  James  Veitch.  Our  readers 
and  the  public  are  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  both  to  require  any  special  notice  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Mr.  Veitch  has  left  behind  him  a  name  whioh  will 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  horliculture. 


GEOMETRICAL  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  situation  of  the  design  is  on  a  small  grass  plot  at  the 
back  of  my  house,  two-thirds  surrounded  by  a  low  rockery,  the 
remainder  by  a  belt  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  the 
dining-room  window  looks  down  upon  it.  Ornamentul  Minton 
tiles  are  used  as  an  edging  for  the  beds;  and  the  walks,  18  inches 
in  width,  are  covered  with  fine  white  spar.     On  making  the 


design,  I  had  originally  intended  to  use  coloured  gravels  instead 
of  beds ;  but  I  changed  my  mind,  and  it  has  been  filled  with 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  the  efiijct  has  been  generally  ad- 
mired. 

Which  of  the  following  plans  of  planting  do  you  prefer? — 
An  Inquieee. 


Plan  No.  1, 

1  and  13.  Snowflake  Verbena. 

2  and  12.  Purple  King  Verbena. 

5  and    9.  Defiance  Verbena,    [nium. 
3.  Scarlet  Horseshoe    Gera- 
11.  Tom  Thumb  Geranium. 
10.  Calceolaria  Aurea     flori- 
bunda. 


4.  Ditto  Prince  of  Orange. 

6.  Bijou  Geranium. 

8.  Golden  Chain  or  Cloth  of 
Gold  Geranium. 

7.  Prince    Albert     Petunia, 

with    white  Petunia  in 
centre. 


PLiN  No  2. 

1  and  13.  Same  as  last. 

2  and  12.  Ditto    ditto. 
i  iind    9.  Ditto    ditto. 

3.  Ditto  ditto. 
11.  Ditto  ditto. 
10.  Ditto    ditto. 

4.  Ditto    ditto. 


(i.  (Christine)  jiink  Gera- 
nium. 

8.  Prince  Albert  Petunia. 

7.  Centre  with  plants  of  Cine- 
raria maritinia,  points 
with  Crystal  Palace 
dwarf  crimson  Nastur- 
tium. 


[If  you  adopt  either  of  your  modes  of  planting,  we  do  not 
think  anybody  would  find  fault  with  you;  but  we  suppose  you 
will  not  owe  us  any  thanks  if  we  do  not  propose  an  ame:udment. 
Well,  then,  considering  that  your  walks  are  a  white  spar,  we 
think  there  is  rather  too  much  white  in  the  beds,  and  it  will  be 
mostly  in  a  line  from  the  house,  as  13,  7,  1.  Now,  we  like  your 
idea  of  7  shutting  out  the  white  by  pink  from  the  walk,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  Petunias  will  suit  you  with  their  rambling 
propensities  in  such  a  garden.  Our  first  suggestion  then  is, 
that  the  centre  of  7  should  be  white  Verbena,  and  the  corners  of 
the  star  of  such  a  puce  or  purple,  as  Charlwoodi  and  Christine 
Verbenas,  &e.     Then  we  would  centre  1  and  13  with  Cloth  of 


Gold  and  Golden  Chain  Geranium  respectively,  with  a  band  of 
Lobelia  speciosa — that  is  to  say,  if  we  did  not  make  the  whole 
beds  of  Lobelia.  Then  8  and  6  we  would  fill  with  Bijou,  with 
a  border  of  Christine,  and  the  rest  as  stated,  or  8  and  fi  might 
be  Christine,  with  border  of  Elegans  Crystal  Palace  Nasturtium. 
We  would  prefer  the  first,  as  the  fine  green  leaf  of  Christine  will 
come  in  well  with  the  spar,  and  the  centre  of  the  beds  being 
white,  green,  and  scarlet,  will  light  up  that  part  well.  We  do 
not  say  that  our  plan  is  better  than  your  own,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement ;  and  however  planted  we  should  like 
much  to  see  it,  as  if  the  beds  are  well  managed  the  picture  will 
be  a  pleasing  one. — E.  F.] 
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THE  BEST  BOLLEK  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES. 

Foe  seTeral  years  past  I  have  had  the  care  and  manngement 
of  sundry  kinds  of  boilers,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  upright  tubular  boilers  are  the  most  powerful  and 
effective.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hot  water  will  flow  much 
faster  in  a  vertical  tube  than  in  one  laid  horizontally  ;  and  al- 
though this  is  the  case,  most  of  the  upright  tubular  boilers  have 
horizontal  firebars,  and  only  one  communication  between  them 
and  the  boiler.  I  think  this  plan  defective.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  as  many  communications  as  possible,  and  this  should  be 
direct ;  for  1  am  quite  certain  there  is  in  a  red  hot  furnace  a  most 
intense  heat  upon  the  tubes  over  the  fire,  and  the  faster  the 
water  can  circulate  out  of  them  the  better. 

Twelve  months  ago  last  March  my  employer  had  the  vineries 
and  conservatory  refitted  with  new  boiler  and  piping.  All  the 
Vines  were  taken  out  of  one  house  and  replanted.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Clarke  supplied  the  heating  apparatus  and  piping.  It  was 
suggested  to  have  a  £20  saddle  boiler,  but  as  Mr.  Clarke  stated 
that  his  No.  1  boiler  would  be  sufficient,  the  cost  of  which  would 
only  be  ten  guineas,  I  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  have 
it ;  but  certainly,  when  I  saw  it  being  put  in,  I  feared  it 
would  be  scarcely  large  enough  to  heat  one  house  instead  of 
four.  Wo  have  three  vineries  about  65  feet  long  by  16  wide, 
and  seven  rows  of  pipes  in  each  house;  then  we  have  a  con- 
servatory to  which  the  mains  from  the  boiler  are  connected, 
about  30  feet  from  the  vineries,  which  is  about  55  feet  long. 
I  suppose  altogether  there  will  be  from  600  to 700  feet  of  piping, 
and  I  feel  certain,  if  it  was  required,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  1 
could  get  the  water  to  nearly  a  boiling  heat  throughout  all 
the  pipes. 

I  have  now  had  this  boiler  at  work  better  than  twelve  mouths, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  easiest  boiler  to 
manage  I  ever  had  to  do  with.  The  two  great  improvements 
eflTected  in  the  construction  of  this  boiler  are  the  water-jacket 
furnace,  which  is  of  great  strength,  and  a  simple  ingenious 
invention,  placed  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
This  is  efi'ected  by  means  of  two  slides  fitted  on  each  side  of  the 
plate,  called  the  deflecting  flue-plate,  which  can  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure.  When  closed  the  heat  is  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  boiler.  In  most  of  the  other  constructions  I  have  had 
to  do  with  the  damper  has  been  placed  some  distance  from  the 
boiler  ;  consequently,  much  of  the  heat  passes  into  the  flue, 
whereas,  if  it  were  cut  off  close  to  the  boiler,  it  would  be  kept  at 
the  boiler. 

I  also  consider  this  boiler  the  most  economical  one  I  ever  had. 
A  gentleman  stated  the  other  day,  who  has  one  the  same  size  as 
mine,  that  he  had  a  range  of  houses,  about  70  feet  in  length  by 
15  wide,  consisting  of  a  stove,  one  vinery,  and  two  greenhouses, 
that  two  tons  of  common  gas  coke  had  lasted  him  since  Ciiristmas. 
This  at  Ss.  8d.  per  ton  would  only  be  13s.  4(7.  for  the  whole 
winter.  Common  gas  coke  suits  these  boilers  best;  but  they 
will  almost  burn  anything. 

There  is  another  excellence  in  these  boilers — they  never  get 
choked  up  with  soot.  There  are  two  small  soot-doors  in  front 
for  cleaning  the  flues  out  occasionally ;  but  they  do  not  require 
it  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  months.  I  should  recommend 
No.  2  boiler  for  tliis  reason— it  holds  more  fuel  than  No.  1. 
It  has  been  lately  fixed  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  heating 
1200  feet.  Mr.  Perrings,  the  head  gardener,  states  that  it  does 
its  work  very  satisfactorily  ;  and  I  believe  he  is  a  good  judge. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  in  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  one  of  the  growers  of  the  finest  Gtrapes  in  the  country. — 
K.  Caemtlie,  Qardener  to  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Toxteth  Park, 
Ziverpool. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARCH. 

PEIZE  ESSAY,  BY  JOHN  MOEKISON,  CONEY  PARK  NUESEEY, 
STIRMNfl,  IN  THE  "  TKANSAOTIONS  OP  THE  HIGHLAND  AND 
AaEICtTLTUBAL  SOCIETY   OP  SCOTLAND." 

The  failure  of  the  Larch  in  this  country  cannot  but  be  viewed 
as  a  serious  matter,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  growing  the  tree  or  using  the  timber. 
Larch  has  become  almost  indispensable  for  certain  purposes,  and 
we  have  no  proper  substitute  for  it.  Its  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
the  durability  of  its  timber,  gave  it  considerable  commercial 
importance,  and  any  curtailment  of  the  necessary  supply  would 
not  only  be  generally  felt  to  be  a  great  inconvenience,  but,  in  a 


money  point  of  view,  a  heavy  loss.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  the  Deodar  (Cedrus  deodara),  would  in  a  few  years  become 
the  rival  of  the  Larch,  the  Deodar  being  also  of  quick  growth, 
and  its  wood  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  effects  of  1860-1 
winter's  severe  frost  upon  this  plant  will  be  an  obstacle  to  its 
introduction  into  the  market  for  many  years  to  come.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  person 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Larch,  or  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  its  first  appearance 
in  the  young  plants,  to  state  his  views  for  the  information  of 
those  men  immediately  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree. 
And  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  statement  as  the 
result  of  actual  experience  and  observation,  not  being  aware  that 
any  one  has  taken  the  same  view  of  the  case  while  treating  of 
this  subject. 

In  relerence  to  the  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
Larch,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Although  a 
good  medium  loam  with  a  dry  bottom  is  that  best  fitted  to  bring 
the  timber  to  perfection,  yet  foi'  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  trees  appear  to  thrive  equally  well  on  strong  loam  or  poor 
gravelly  land.  After  attaining  that  ase,  the  result  appears  to  tell 
more  in  favour  of  the  loam  ;  and  I  believe  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  Larch  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are  to  be  found  growing  on 
the  edge  of  a  moss  or  bog.  Nevertheless,  in  almost  every  variety 
of  soil  we  hear  of  the  disease  lurking. 

If  we  examine  the  effect  of  situation  in  connection  with  soil, 
although  it  is  found  that  in  some  localities  a  southern  or  western 
exposure  is  most  agreeable,  in  other  places  the  trees  do  well  in  an 
eastern  or  northern  situation ;  so  that  there  seems  good  reason 
for  beUeving  that  soil  and  situation  have  comparatively  little,  if 
indeed  anything,  to  do  with  the  prevalent  failure  of  the  Larch. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  disease  attributable?  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Larch  from  its  introduction  into  this  country  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  as 
much  care  and  attention  would  be  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  as 
is  now  given  to  that  of  our  more  recent  and  expensive  introduc- 
tions of  the  Coniferte,  and  under  such  management  no  symptoms 
of  decay  appear  to  have  manifested  tliemselves ;  but  when  the 
quality  of  the  timber  became  known  and  appreciated,  immediately 
greater  breadths  of  land  were  planted,  and  in  very  many  cases, 
I  am  afraid,  without  suitable  preparatian  or  care,  either  as 
regards  proper  selection  of  seed,  draining,  or  thinning  ;  and  to 
this  heedless  system  of  cultivation  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  belongs. 

The  Larch  thrives  on  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  &e.,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  considered  sufficiently  hardy  and 
suitable  for  our  climate.  Althougii  growing  in  sucli  a  high 
region,  the  trees  maturs  their  seeds  much  better  than  in  this 
country  ;  and  admitting  that  all  seeds  from  the  Continent  are 
not  got  from  such  elevations,  yet  throughout;  they  have  a  warmer 
and  longer  summer,  while  the  variable  character  of  our  summer 
and  autumn  weather  does  not  permit  their  perfect  development. 
Imported  seed  is  more  firm  and  plump,  and  generally  grows  two 
to  one  as  compared  with  home-savtd.  We  cannot  expect  a 
strong  healthy  plant  from  a  half-filled  half-ripened  seed.  Although 
such  may  germinate,  it  can  only  produce  a  sickly  tree,  and  this 
in  turn  brings  forth  its  kind.  We  know  well  that  a  Larch  in 
an  unhealthy  state  produces  double  the  quantity  of  cones  that  a 
vigorous  tree  does,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  most  important 
question,  Do  the  seed-collectors  reject  this  unsound  seed,  or  do 
they  gather  indiscriminately  ?  Being  in  conversation  a  short 
time  ago  with  a  well-known  Scotch  Fir  and  Laroh  seed- collector 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  I  inquired  whether  it  was  the  general 
practice  for  dealers  to  gather  seed  from  trees  which  were  evi- 
dently in  an  unhealthy  condition.  He  stated  that  such  might 
be  the  case  on  the  part  of  some  seed-collectors,  but  his  own  in- 
variable rule  was  to  take  seed  only  from  mature  and  vigorous 
plantations ;  and  he  had  no  duubt  whatever  that  what  was 
gathered  from  weakly  trees  produced  none  but  feeble  and  diseased 
plants.  This  statement  confirms  my  own  previous  conviction, 
and  coming  from  a  gentleman  of  extensive  experie  ice,  shows 
that  the  disease  is  largely  propagated  by  inferior  seed  ;  and  until 
a  system  of  selection  obtains,  and  collectors  superintend  person- 
ally the  gathering  of  their  seed,  in  place  of  buying  the  cones  at 
so  much  per  bushel  or  peck,  we  can  never  hope  to  eradicate  the 
evil  and  regenerate  the  stock. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  but  for  a  few  of  our  nur- 
serymen, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  a  quantity  of 
foreign  seed  annually,  and  by  such  means  infusing,  as  it  were, 
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freeh  blood  into  the  source  of  supply,  thia  troublesome  disease 
might  have  been  much  more  general  and  serious  than  it  is.  We 
frequently  hear  of  some  plantations  growing  strong  and  vigorously, 
■while  others,  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  prove  comploto 
failures.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  io  the  seed  being  good  in  the 
one  case  and  bad  in  the  other.  I  have  always  found  that  »hiTO 
the  genuine  Tyrolese  seed,  or  that  from  high  localities,  is  grown, 
the  plants  surpass  in  healthiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  those 
raised  from  home-saved  seed  ;  and  while  it  has  been  objected  that 
such  plants  are  lo.<s  hardy  than  those  raised  from  our  own  seed, 
I  can  state  that,  for  a  long  time  past,  I  have  carefully  watched 
the  progress  of  both,  side  by  side,  from  the  one-year  Beedlii)g 
to  the  two-year  transplanted,  and  after  the  first  year  could  never 
perceive  any  difference  between  them.  In  some  seasons  I  found 
the  one-year  foreign  seedling  prolonged  its  growlli  in  autumn, 
and  was  apt  to  be  caught  by  early  frost ;  but,  after  being  trans- 
planted, I  have  never  observed  any  dissimilarity  in  regard  to 
early  or  late  growth. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  thus  indicated  for  the  prevention 
of  the  disease  and  the  improvement  of  the  stock,  I  would  further 
suggest  that  a  somewhat  different  management  is  requisite  on  the 
part  of  nurserymen.  In  place  of  having;  beds  3^  feet  broad,  and 
from  20  to  25  yards  long,  producing  40,000  to  50,000  one  and 
two  years  seedlings,  were  the  same  space  of  ground  to  contain 
about  half  the  above  quantity,  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  trees.  Ihe  best  soil  is  productive  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  beyond  that  limit  nature  will  not  by  any 
means  be  forced.  No  tree  is  more  sensitive  of  confined  space 
and  impatient  of  want  of  air  than  the  Larch ;  and  while  in  some 
cases  a  short-sighted  and  mistalicn  policy  may  still  compel  ad- 
herence to  the  present  practice  of  crowding,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  true  economy  consists  in  growing  the  plants 
much  thinner  than  has  been  generally  done.  Even  with  an 
additional  coal  of  about  a  third  mora  per  1000,  superior  plants 
would  ultimately  be  found  much  cheaper  than  those  now  to  be 
obtained  in  the  market,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would 
come  to  be  preferred. 

A  thorough  system  of  draining  for  forest-planting  is  also 
needful,  for  the  Larch  does  not  thrive  in  wet,  sour  land.  Every 
piece  of  ground  allotted  for  this  purpose  sliould  be  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  extent  of  draining  may  be 
really  required  ;  and  although  the  roots  of  trees  seldom  go  far 
into  the  subsoil,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  drain  to  that  depth  ; 
and  after  the  drains  are  made,  should  the  land  be  very  wet,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  wait  for  a  season  until  it  drips  suffi- 
ciently. Experience  has  proved  that,  without  attention  to  drain- 
ing, any  previous  care  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  proper  seed,  or 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  is  utterly  lost ;  and  proprietors 
would  consult  their  own  interest  by  cordially  seconding  the 
exertions  of  their  foresters  in  tliis  important  matter. 

Besides  the  suitable  preparation  of  the  soil,  there  is  yet  a 
most  essential  part  of  forest-culture  to  be  attended  to — viz., 
the  early  and  careful  thinning  of  the  young  plantations.  Whether 
it  be  the  case  that  the  blistering  whicli  frequently  manifests 
itself  on  naked  and  drawn  trees  in  plantations  is  the  result  of 
raising  from  thickly-sown  seed,  I  am  not  prepared  confidently 
to  assert ;  but  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  the  fact,  and  that 
the  germ  of  the  disease  may  remain  latent  in  the  plants  till 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  The  existence  or  development  of  this 
excrescence  greatly  depends  on  the  future  circumstances  of  the 
young  trees ;  and  nothing  encourages  this  unhealthy  token  so 
much  as  having  them  growing  close  together.  In  such  a  con- 
dition, having  no  room  to  expand,  they  become  lank  and  bare, 
and  on  being  thinned  are  all  the  more  liable  to  be  caught  by  the 
spring  or  autumn  frosts  at  the  ascending  and  descending  of  the 
sap.  Suffered  lo  grow  deprived  of  the  needful  circulation  of  the 
air,  they  acquire  a  sickly  habit,  and  when  suddenly  exposed, 
the  change  is  too  much  for  them  ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  frost- 
bitten, and  the  blistering  is  the  manifestation  of  the  evil.  But 
careful  and  timely  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  young 
trees  would  prevent  this.  Were  a  sufficient  space  for  their 
healthy  development  always  maintained,  and  the  clearing-away 
of  all  superabundant  growths  attended  to,  it  would  allow  the 
plantations  to  get  a  fair  start ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  young 
trees  would  soon  acquire  a  vigour  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
OTercome  any  tendency  to  blistering  which  they  might  otherwise 
exhibit.  We  seldom  see  a  Larch  covered  with  branches  to  the 
ground  presenting  a  blistered  appearance ;  and  were  the  treat- 
ment here  suggested  generally  followed  out,  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  cases  of  failure  heard  of. 


WOEK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHRN  GAEDEN. 
Tin:  Broccoli  season  being  now  nearly  over,  the  stumps  should 
be  all  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  dug  ;  or,  if  intended  for 
Celery-trenches,  these  may  be  prepared  without  digging  the  whole 
of  the  ground.  Beans  {Broad),  as  soon  as  the  poda  begin  to 
form  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  top  the  plants,  which  will 
greatly  forward  the  cropping  of  them.  Karth-up  the  suecessional 
crope'after  a  shower  of  rain.  Brussels  Sprouts,  prick-out  the 
early  sowing  to  strengthen  them  previous  to  finally  planting 
thei'u  out.  Carrots,  sow  Early  Uorn  to  draw  joung  during  the 
summer.  Celery,  prepare  trenches  by  throwing  out  the  soil 
fr.m  1  foot  to  18  inches  deep;  and  for  the  early  crop,  which  is 
seldom  allowed  to  stand  till  it  attains  full  size,  2.\  feet  between 
the  trenches  will  bo  sufficient.  Dig  into  the  trenches  6  inches  of 
old  hotbed  dung,  which  for  Celery  is  preferable  to  that  which  is 
rank  and  new,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready  plant  them 
carelully,  choosing  a  dull  day  for  the  operation,  make  a  hole 
for  the  ball  with  a  garden  trowel,  and  finish  with  a  good 
watering,  and  where  practicable  shade  for  a  time  in  bright 
weather  until  they  get  estabhshed.  Dmirf  Kidney  Beans,  sow 
for  succession,  and  transplant  those  which  have  been  fornarded 
if  not  already  done.  Parsley,  thin  out  the  plants  of  the  early 
sowing  to  6  inches  apart.  More  seed  may  now  be  sown.  Peas, 
continue  to  earth-up  and  stick  the  successional  crops.  Sow,  also, 
in  smaller  quantities  for  succession.  The  north  sides  of  sloping 
banks  are  well  a'iapted  for  these  sowings,  being  cooler  and  more 
retentive  of  moisture.  Radishes,  sow  the  Long  Scarlet,  and 
generally  Turnip  sorts.  Scotch  Kale,  sow  ;  as  also  the  old 
Englii^h  Colewort.  Both  are  very  useful  for  planting  after 
Potatoes.  Sea-kale,  remove  the  pots  and  also  the  covering  as 
soon  as  done  with,  aud  afterwards  dig  between  the  plants. 
Spinach,  thin  the  early  crops,  and  sow  again  for  succession. 
Prick-out  all  sorts  of  advancing  aeedluigs  that  they  may  be 
stocky,  and  gain  strength  before  their  final  planting.  Stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  wherever  the  late  rains  have  hardened  it. 
Above  all  things  catch  the  slugs,  which  are  very  numerous  this 
season.  Sprinkle  crops  they  are  fond  of  attacking  with  soot 
and  lime  mixed,  and  lay  traps  for  these — such  as  cabbage  leaves, 
slates,  pieces  of  board,  &c.,  and  turn  these  over  daily,  when 
numbers  will  be  found  on  the  side  that  has  been  next  to  the 
ground  and  can  be  destroyed. 

FLOWEE  GAKDEN. 
As  the  shrubbery  will  soon  present  a  gay  appearance,  activity 
and  attention  must  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  this  quarter,  that 
the  deciduous  and  evergreen  ilowering-shrubs  may  appear  to 
the  beat  advantage.  Nettles,  Thistles,  and  Brambles  should  never 
be  permitted  to  make  their  appearance  here.  There  are  plenty 
of  these  to  be  seen  in  every  hedgerow.  The  PiEonies,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  Lysimachias,  and  other  tall  herbaceous  plants  to 
be  properly  staked.  Roll,  mow,  and  clip  the  edgings  of  grass 
lawns  once  every  ten  days,  and  use  the  daisy-rake  at  intervals. 
Thin  out  annuals,  stake  plants  in  the  border  as  they  grow, 
remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  flower-stems,  and  everything  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye.  What  delightful  weather  we  have  had 
during  the  past  week !  It  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
present  operations.  Verbenas  and  Petunias  should  now  be 
turned  out  into  their  summer  quarters.  Peg  down  all  the  shoots 
when  the  planting  of  the  border  is  finished,  and  before  another 
bed  is  commenced.  Plant  out  Dahlias  that  have  been  grown  in 
pots  into  the  flower-bordera,  fill  up  the  holes  with  some  good 
compost  and  finish  with  staking  each  plant  and  mulching  the 
ground.  The  early-flowering  bulbs— as  Tuhps,  Hyacinths, 
Turban  Ranunculuses,  &c.,  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground 
after  the  decay  of  the  foliage,  as  if  wet  weather  occur  they  wiU 
be  making  fresh  roots,  which  weakea  them  for  next  season. 
Koses  will  require  frequent  examination.  Remove  unnecessary 
shoots  at  once.  Plant  out  in  rich  soil  a  good  supply  of  Stocks 
and  Asters  for  the  autumn,  and  sow  a  succession  of  annuals  for 
making  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur ;  and  likewise  make 
another  sowing  of  Mignonette  in  pots,  for  the  rooms  or  for 
filling  window-boxes. 

FETJIT  GAEDEN. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  infested  with  green  fly  or  curled 
or  blistered  leaves  to  be  well  syringed  with  strong  lime  water  in 
a  clear  state  from  a  syringe  or  garden  engine.  Continue  to  nail 
young  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  as  they  become  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  Give  the  Strawberry-beds  a  final  stirring,  and 
have  some  available  material  at  hand  for  laying  about  them  to 
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prevent  the  fruit  from  getting  dirty.    Straight  wheat  straw  is 
often  used  in  preference  to  clean  short  grass. 

GEEENHOnSE  AND   CONSEETATOET. 

One  great  object  in  plant-houses  at  present  is  the  preservation 
of  the  blossom  from  the  burning  effect  of  the  sun.  Abundance 
of  air  and  moisture,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  the  plants, 
with  shade,  must  be  provided.  Camellias,  during  the  formation 
of  young  wood  when  they  should  be  kept  damp  and  warm,  are 
too  often  packed  together  out  of  the  way ;  at  no  time  do  they 
require  more  room  and  attention.  The  Chinese  Azaleas  which 
have  been  some  time  growing  should  be  kept  in  heat  until  they 
have  set  their  buds,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air ; 
as  may  the  Oranges  and  CameUias  when  the  shoots  get  firm  ; 
exposure  afterwards,  if  protected  from  heavy  rains,  will  assist 
them  to  ripen  their  wood.  Examine  Heaths  frequently  for  mil- 
dew, and  apply  sulphur  the  moment  it  is  perceived,  some  of  the 
soft-leaved  varieties  being  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  that  pest 
at  this  season. 

STOVE. 

As  regards  stove  plants  and  Orchids,  thorough  cleanliness, 
free  ventilation,  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  occasionally 
a  slight  shading  in  very  bright  sunshine  are  at  present  the  chief 
requisites.  No  means  should  be  neglected  to  encourage  a  free 
growth  at  this  period  in  Orchids,  in  order  to  have  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  firm  and  well  ripened  betimes. 

PITS  AND   FEAMES. 

Young  stock  in  these  structures  will  now  be  making  rapid 
growth,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to  as  to  watering,  stop- 
ping, training,  &c.  Expose  Zinnias  and  other  tender  annuals 
entirely  night  and  day  by  removing  the  lights  and  covers. 
Plants  that  are  being  kept  to  succeed  Xulips,  Kanunculuses,  &c., 
next  month  to  have  plenty  of  room  given  to  them ;  the  lately- 
struck  plants  require  attention,  they  will  come  in  very  useful 
by-and-by  to  fill-up  vacancies  in  beds,  &c.  W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   QAEDEN. 

Fine  gentle  rains  have  come  at  last,  enough  to  make  the  hard 
clods  crumble  nicely,  but  not  enough  yet  to  do  much  more  than 
damp  the  parched  surface.  Sowed  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans, 
and  Runners,  damping  the  drills  well  after  sowing  before  covering 
up.  Gave  Cabbage  and  Caulifiower  that  we  wished  to  cut  early, 
good  soakings  of  manure  water.  Watered  Turnips,  and  trans- 
planted a  few,  though  the  garden  sorts  do  not  answer  so  well 
as  the  Swedes.  With  the  latter  there  is  no  difficulty,  and 
were  we  farming  we  would  always  have  a  nice  little  bed  in  the 
garden  for  filling  any  vacancies  in  the  field.  In  fact,  could  we 
make  sure  of  dripping  weather,  it  would  be  the  cheapest  of  all 
plans  with  Swedes,  as  we  could  keep  them  in  a  bed  easily  cared 
for,  and  protected  from  fly,  and  plant  after  all  danger  was  over. 
The  only  secret  is  firm  but  shallow  planting,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Onion-planting.  The  great  point  with  the  latter  is  just  to  fix 
the  roots,  and  not  bury  the  necks,  for  if  you  do  you  will  have 
thick  necks  and  poor  bulbs :  hence,  as  a  general  rule,  autumn- 
sown  Onions  make  the  best  bulbs,  when  carefully  transplanted. 
We  have  effected  the  same  object  by  moving  the  earth  from  the 
necks  of  those  left  standing  before  they  began  to  swell  much- 
say  m  March.  Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  also  be  transplanted 
m  an  emergency,  but  they  do  not  in  general  do  so  well  as  when 
left  where  sown.  Beet,  on  the  other  hand,  transplants  well, 
especially  when  young. 

Pricked  out  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  from  seed-bed,  and 
sowed  more,  also  the  general  stock  of  Coleworts,  and  a  few 
more  of  Broecolis,  though  thinking  we  had  pretty  well  enough 
for  our  wants.  Threw  a  little  lime  and  ashes  among  the  seed- 
beds, to  keep  slugs  off,  and  make  them  more  stubby,  and  less 
inclined  to  get  leggy  and  foxy.  Bun  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  and  sowed  succession  of  Carrots, 
the  main  crop  of  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera,  and  also  the 
last  of  our  Sea-kale  and  Asparagus  seed,  having  failed  to  find 
a  piece  of  ground  for  it  before,  and  the  first  sown  six  weeks 
ago,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  is  not  yet  up,  though  all  safe 
and  swelling  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  As- 
paragus in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  gathered.  Cut 
off  the  strong  seed-stems  of  Sea-kale,  and  thinned  redundant 
shoots.  If  these  are  planted  with  a  bit  of  the  old  stem  in  drip- 
ping weather,  they  will  make  good  plants  before  the  autumn.  A 
little  salt,  just  enough  to   whiten  the  ground  shghtly,  two  or 


three  times  in  summer,  will  do  them  much  good  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Asparagus),  and  manure  water,  too,  at  that  time, 
though  we  have  little  faith  in  either  salt  or  manure  water  being 
applied  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  in  winter.  The  salt,  also, 
helps  to  keep  down  weeds.  Attended  to  Ciieumhers  bearing  just 
too  freely  ;  thinned  out  fruit,  and  stopped  and  regulated,  as,  if 
bearing  too  much  in  April  and  May,  the  plants  are  sure  to  be 
prematurely  exhausted.  Potted  off  those  for  ridge.  Gherkins,  and 
Vegetable  Marrow,  as  the  place  is  rather  cold  for  these  things  to 
do  much  good  when  sown  in  the  open  air.  In  fact,  we  find  that 
they  are  all  the  better  of  a  little  bottom  heat  to  start  them  in. 
About  Sandy  and  Biggleswade  they  have  no  more  trouble  with 
Cucumbers  for  the  autumn  supply  than  other  folk  have  with 
Peas,  except  the  thinning  of  the  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
sown  m  rows  some  5  feet  apart.  In  common  circumstances, 
however,  north  of  London,  the  plants  will  do  better  with  a  little 
hot  litter  and  short  grass  placed  beneath  the  soil,  and  it  matters 
little  how  it  is  done — whether  placed  in  a  trench,  or  in  a  hole 
with  the  soil  above  ;  or  a  ridge  should  be  made  on  purpose,  with 
earth  thrown  over  it.  Large  Gourds  are  also  helped  by  this 
process,  though  they  will  often  attain  100  lbs.  weight  if  planted 
in  rich  soil,  and  well  supplied  with  manure  water. 

After  having  tried  Custard  and  other  Marrows,  we  have  fallen 
back  on  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow,  just  because  good  judges 
say  that  after  all  it  is  the  most  desirable  for  cooking  purposes. 
We  cannot  say  much  on  the  subject,  as  such  a  dish  once  a-year 
is  as  much  as  we  have  ever  ventured  upon.  As  our  Mushroom- 
bed  in  the  shed  was  just  perceptibly  warm,  added  li  inch  of 
droppings,  beat  firm,  and  earthed  over  with  about  2  inches  of 
soil,  the  lower  part  fresh  lumpy  turf,  and  the  upper  fine  riddled 
loam  beaten  firm,  watered  and  beaten  again,  so  as  to  make  it  about 
li  inch  thick.  We  expect  this  bed  will  bear  soon,  and  we  must 
put  up  a  bit  more  without  delay.  The  Covent  Garden  people 
know  the  luxury  of  a  thick,  moist  Mushroom  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  A  cool  cellar  in  these  months  might  be  better  than  our 
thatched  shed,  though  the  latter  answers  remarkably  well. 
Pricked  out  Celery,  and  defended  from  the  sun,  and  watered 
freely  the  first  plants,  which  will  soon  be  turned  out. 

FEtriT  gaeden. 
Disbudded,  hunted  for  insects,  thinned  Grapes,  watered  Vines, 
watered  Figs,  thinned  Peaches,  tied  shoots  as  we  could  get  at 
them,  and  kept  earliest  pit  of  Vines  drier,  as  the  Ssveetwaters 
are  changing  fast.  Regulated  ilfe?o«s ;  set  these  in  flower,  leaving 
air  on  night  and  day,  though  the  air  should  be  only  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  by  means  of  a  peg  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  sash  in 
cold  nights.    The  draught  of  air  is  of  great  assistance  in  insur- 
ing an  abundant  setting,  and  a  little  air  at  all  times  at  the  top  is 
a  great  preservative  against  canker,  damping-off,  bad  setting,  and 
blotched  and  scorched  leaves.     Our  earliest  this  season  will  be 
in  common  frames,  and  the  heat  beneath  them  is  formed  chiefly 
by  mowings  of  the  lawn,  leaves,  and  a  little  dung ;  the  layer 
of  old  leaves  being  at  the  top.     When  well  mixed  such  a  combi- 
nation will  maintain  heat  long,  and  may  be  used  safely  ;  but  if 
the  precautions  insisted  on  often  are  not  attended  to,  failure  from 
steam  and  noxious  vapours  will  be  the  result.     Many  use  such 
materials  as  "  W.  M."  proposed  doing  at  page  351,  and  ruin  is 
the  consequence.     We  were  lately  told  of  some  fine  new  Gera- 
niums that  it  was  advisable  to  hurry  on  that  were  thus  ruined 
in  a  night.     We  have  known  scores  of  instances  in  which  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  in  frames  were  injured  and  ruined  by  allowing  the 
steam  from  a  fresh  Uning  to  get  inside  of  the  frame,  and  no  method 
will  insure  this  more  effectually  than  sUding  a  sash  down  over  a 
fresh-made  Uning  in  front.    So  much  easier  is  it  to  slide  a  sash 
down  than  to  tilt  it  up  at  the  back,  that  eight  out  of  ten  men 
will  slide  the  sash  instead  of  elevating  it.     Not  only  is  there  this 
additional  danger  in  such  circumstances  from  steams  and  vapours 
at  an  early  season,  but  the  cold  air  strikes  the  plant  at  the  back 
before  it  is  so  much  warmed  as  it  would  be  when,  by  elevating 
the  sash,  the  cold  air  is  mollified  by  passing  through  the  heated 
air  as  it  rushes  out.      It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  ventilating- 
boards  for  this  purpose  tied  by  a  string  to  the  back  of  the  frame, 
either  cut  in  a  triangular  form,  or,  what  is  better,  with  notches 
cut  into   them,   so  as  to   hold  more  securely ;  for  if  not  tied 
they  will  always  be  to  seek  when  wanted.     We  dwell  on  these 
little  matters  the  more,  because  want  of  attention  to  them  is 
often  fatal  to  the  plants  and  the  crops.     In  every  case  of  new 
Uning,  the  inside  of  the  frame  should  be   examined,  and   the 
ground  made  firm  all  round  the  box,  so  that  steams  shaU  not 
enter.     If  the  bed  is  made  2  feet  larger  than  the  frame  every 
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W8V  linings  will  be  little  needed,  and  the  manure  may  be  banked 
up'against  the  frame,  and  thua  throw  in  atmospheric  heat,  which 
will  permit  of  more  air  being  given,  and  secure  the  roots  more 
from  excessive  heat  than  when  nil  the  extra  heat  of  the  confined 
atmosphere  has  to  rise  through  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow.  See  mode  of  making  such  beds  page  3 19.  We  must  find 
a  place  for  potting  young  Vines  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sevei-al  friends  on  whose  opinion  we  place  great  value,  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  early  Grapes  from  Vines  in  pots, 
though  looking  as  well,  are  not  so  rich  in  flavour,  and  are  more 
watery  than  those  planted  out.  We  think  wa  have  sometimes 
noticed  the  same  thing,  and  we  throw  it  out  for  consideration, 
as  the  place  that  grows  Vines  in  pots  would  often  grow  them 
quite  as  well  planted  out,  and  at  a  great  diminution  of  labour. 
One  friend  attributes  the  want  of  consistency  and  firmness  to 
the  delugings  of  water  the  plants  must  receive  if  kept  entirely  to 
the  pots. 

OBNAMENTAL  DBPAETMENT. 
Potted  Ferns,  Aohimenes,  and  a  few  Gesnera  zebrinas,  and 
others,  Cannas,  Marantas,  &o.,  and  placed  the  fine-leaved  Be- 
gonias, Gesneras,  &c.,  under  Vines,  where  they  will  receive  the 
necessary  shade  j  the  Cannas,  in  cool  house,  to  harden  them  for 
out-of-door  work.  Removed  Primroses  and  part  of  the  Cine- 
rarias from  conservatory.  Set  the  former  in  front  of  orchard- 
house  to  ripen  a  little  seed,  and  the  latter  out  of  doors  pre- 
paratory to  planting  them  out.  After  June  we  always  thiuk 
that  unless  iu  a  cool  shaded  house,  Cinerarias  are  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth,  as  when  not  kept  cool  and  airy  they  are  apt 
to  be  covered  with  insects.  Sowed  seeds  of  Cineraria,  will  plant 
good  kinds  out  for  suckers.  Pricked  oif  Primula  sinensis  from 
the  first  sowing.  Potted  young  plants  of  Pelargoniums  and 
Geraniums,  and  took  those  in  bloom  to  the  conservatory.  Potted 
Fuchsias,  Lantanas,  &c.,  for  summer  and  autumn  flowering,  and 
potted  and  boxed  all  the  Dahlias,  and  placed  them  where  they 
would  root  quickly  preparatory  to  hardening  them  otT.  Potted 
Chrysanthemums,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  before,  if  massive  plants  were  desirable.  Pricked 
off  lots  of  annuals  of  a  half-hardy  character  for  the  flower  garden, 
as  Asters,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  &c  ,  that  they  might  plant  better 
by-and-by.  Sowed  lots  of  Mignonette  and  hardy  annuals  in  the 
way  described  the  other  week.  Gave  full  sxposure  to  those 
coming  up,  that  had  been  sown  in  a  bed  under  a  piece  of  calico, 
so  that  they  might  be  moved  in  patches,  as  described  at  pages  321 
and  323.  Potted-off  in  small  pots  lots  of  Petunias  of  favourite 
kinds,  as  they  stood  so  thick  in  the  cutting-pots,  and  gave  them 
a  little  hitch  under  glass  in  a  mild  hotbed.  Pricked-oflf  more 
Lobelias  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,  and,  as  we  find  our 
Perillas  are  rather  late  and  we  like  to  turn  out  good  plants  that 
will  look  after  themselves,  have  potted  and  pricked-out  a  good 
many  hundreds  in  a  mild  hotbed  ;  and  we  must  wait  eight  days 
or  a  fortnight  before  we  can  plant  them  out. 

This  is  a  step  that  does  not  suit  my  good  assistants  from  the 
neighbourhood.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  they 
dislike  when  planting,  it  is  the  leaving  a  part  of  a  bed  or  a  border 
unfinished  as  they  go.  Another  proceeding  which  goes  against  the 
grain,  is  the  planting  a  front  row  higher  than  a  back  row.  Now, 
as  it  so  happens  that  we  want  a  lot  of  Perillas  in  rows  between 
the  grandiflora  double  Feverfew,  and  yellow  Calceolarias,  and 
both  of  these  are  from  8  to  12  inches  in  height,  we  must  have 
the  Perilla  somewhat  passable  before  placing  it  between  them 
— say  nice  plants  some  6  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  they  will 
be  getting  to  that  in  a  fortnight  under  good  treatment  under 
glass.  It  is  true,  we  might  plant  them  smaller,  but  then  would 
not  my  boys  turn  up  their  noses  at  them,  and  as  much  as  hint 
that  surely  I  did  not  mean  it  ? 

In  all  combinations  of  colours  and  arrangements  of  groups  of 
flowers,  the  question  of  heights  is  of  as  much  importance  as  that 
of  colours.  This  may  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  some  large 
estabUshments,  where  the  labour  power  is  so  liberally  supplied, 
that  a  plant  naturally  30  inches  in  height  may  be  pegged  and 
dressed  to  be  only  6  inches  high ;  but  these  matters  are  of 
moment,  when  pretty  well  as  good  a  show  is  expected,  and  a 
yast  deal  more  besides,  at  an  outlay  little  beyond  what  in  the 
large  establishment  would  be  spent  in  fuel  alone. 

The  refreshing  showers  having  put  some  water  in  our  tanks, 
we  began  to  feel  more  independent.  Earth-pits  of  bedding 
plants  that  were  covered  and  protected  not  so  much  from  cold, 
as  from  sun,  have  been  uncovered  since  then  night  and  day,  and 
have  got  beautifully  watered  for  planting,  and  hardened-oS'  at 
the  same  time.   Some  of  our  Calceolarias  have  now  grown  rather 


large,  but  they  lift  with  good  balls.  If  we  had  potted  them, 
independently  of  the  labour  of  watering,  we  could  not  have 
given  them  the  water  to  keep  them  healthy.  The  rain  also 
cracking  the  clods  of  the  hard-baked  ground,  enabled  us  to 
break  them  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  turn  down  the  wet 
surface,  and  turn  up  that  which  was  dry,  and  thus  the  surface 
will  be  warmed  and  moistened  at  the  same  time. 

This  favourable  change  has  set  us  planting  sooner  than  we 
otherwise  would  have  done,  and  most  likely  thousands  of  plants 
will  bo  in  the  ground  before  this  is  ennobled  in  printer's  ink. 
We  have,  however,  begun  with  the  hardiest  first,  as  Calceolarias, 
which  wanted  moving.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &o.  We  notice  the 
requirements  of  a  correspondent  as  to  the  arranging  of  colours, 
the  distance  of  plant  from  plant  in  planting,  &c.  For  the 
arranoin"  of  colours  there  are  no  such  instructions  to  be  gained 
elsewhere  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  plans  of  flower  gardens  in 
these  pages,  the  mode  of  planting,  and  the  good-natured  criti- 
cism on  the  systems  adopted.  A  correspondent  told  us  the  other 
day,  that  in  a  few  Numbers  he  gained  more  explicit  information 
on  these  subjects  than  he  could  obtain  at  the  expense  of  many 
pounds,  from  consulting  the  high-priest  professionals  of  taste. 

Could  we  use  the  liberty  and  audacity  of  our  good  friend 
Punch  we  might  hint  about  the  game,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
salmon,  and  even  the  beef,  that  are  no  bad  things  for  the  labourer 
that  is  worthy  of  hire.  In  the  meantime  we  would  merely  state 
as  to  distance  in  planting  that  that  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  the  time  the  best  effect  is  wanted.  For 
instance  :  If  the  beds  are  wanted  to  be  full  soon  we  must  plant 
thickly,  even  if  we  have  to  thin  afterwards,  to  keep  up  succession 
of  bloom.  If  the  display  is  not  wanted  until  August,  after  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  then  for  free-blooming  the  planting 
should  be  rather  thin.  As  an  instance,  we  have  just  finished  a 
border  5  feet  wide  and  some  600  feet  long  that  has  been  panelled, 
ground  coloured,  and  dotted,  and  in  ever  so  many  modes.  It  will 
be  seen  from  both  sides.  This  season  there  is  an  edging  of 
Cerastium  on  each  side,  a  centre  line  of  yellow  Calceolarias,  and 
a  line  on  each  side  of  purple-brown  Calceolarias  between  the 
yellow  and  the  Cerastium.  There  will  be  higher  plants  some 
4  feet  in  height  in  the  row  of  the  yellow  Calceolaria  at  7  feet  apart, 
and  these  raised  specimens  will  be  purple,  crimson,  blue,  scarlet, 
&c.  The  yellow  Calceolarias,  strong  plants,  stand  1  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  purples,  not  so  strong-growing,  are  some 
8  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Of  course,  while  the 
colours  will  be  somewhat  distinct,  it  is  intended  that  the  whole 
ground  shall  be  covered,  and  the  one  row  touch  the  other.  We 
could  hardly  make  the  general  planting  interesting  without  some 
rough  plans'.  This  season,  for  various  reasons,  we  will  take  the 
simplest  modes  of  planting — that  is,  what  will  require  least  time 
in  planting,  and  least  labour  in  attending  to  afterwards  ;  so  that 
we  hardly  think  that  minute  details  would  be  interesting, 
especially  to  those  to  whom  intricacy  and  augmented  care  and 
labour  are  pleasing  considerations. — K.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  aud  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Jotinmlof  Eortieulture,  cf-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardenmg  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write   them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
RovAL  HoKTicDLTur.AL  SociETv's  Fi.oRii.  COMMITTEE.— We  SIC  mlormed 
by  Mr.  W.  Earley,  gardener  to  Felix  I'lior,  bsq.,  Digswell,  that  he  exhi- 
bited on  the  5th  inst.  the  lea-scented  Kose  Devoniensis,  which  we  attributed 
to  Mr.  Treen. 

Book  on  Gbeknhocse  and  Hothoose  Masaoement  (B".  T.).— There  is 
no  better  directory  than  "  1n-uook  Gaeueniso,"  by  Keane,  which  you  can 
have  free  by  post  from  our  office  lor  twenty  postage  sumps. 

Vines  with  Warted  Leaves  {F.  A.  Ma:isfcl,l).-Tbere  is  no  disease 
affecting  the  Vine  leaf  that  we  notice,  except  some  excrescences,  the  result 
of  too  much  moisture  at  the  toots  and  a  too  c'ose  moist  atmosphere  inside. 
Extra  drainage  if  needed,  and  especially  a  drier  and  more  airy  atmosphere, 
are  the  remedies. 

Gaedkn  Engine  (if.  If'.  S.I.— The  maker  named  is  Mr.  G.  Heaven, 
Hight  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Flower-garden  Plan  (R.  IT.).— We  like  your  first  propotal  for  a  centre 
best— Cineraria  maritima,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Flower  of  tbe  Day.  2,  8,  will 
be  beautiful,  and  bo  will  5,  11.  You  have  partly  crossed  the  other  colours, 
such  as  4  and  10  Defiance  Verbena;  and  we  would  carry  the  principle  out 
with  6,  12,  white  Verbena  ;  7,  15,  purple  Verbena  ;  and  3,  9,  might  also  be 
a  puiple  or  puce,  ae  Chiistine  or  Wonderful,  or  such  dark  things  ae  Stella 
Geranium  or  even  two  beds  of  Heliotrope.  The  two  aide  winp^  will  also  do 
very  well;  but  we  would  have  preferred  edging  all  the  beds  there  or 
edging  none.  We  think  also  the  plan  would  be  improved  by  doing  away 
with  fig.  18,  and  bringing  15  more  into  the  centre.  We  also  think  that 
there  Tvould  be  too  much  of  the  same  colours  iii  20,  18,  and  13.  We  would 
prefer  18  to  be  Frogmore  Scaikt  edged  with  Cerastiura,  which  would 
break  the  line  of  orange  in  20,  18,  and  15.  We  will  have  your  centre 
engraved,  and  then  return  the  drawing. 

Old  Vine6  Failing  (M.  5.).— Under  the  circumstances  of  building  a 
new  vinery,  and  tbe  old  Vines  having  failed  for  three  years,  wg  would 
prefer  new  Vines  in  a  frebh  border.  Old  Vines  often  do  remarkably  well 
when  carefully  lifted.    If  vtry  old  there  would  he  some  trouble  with  them, 

ffiNOTHERAB  ACADLis  AND  NANA  AS  Beddeks  (S.  M.  (S. ).— Oenothera 
acaulis  is  sometimes  good,  but  in  our  opinion  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
for  regular  floweiing.  ffinotlicis  Druinmondi  nana  is  a  strong-growing 
traiUng  plant,  with  large.  Hue,  yellow  flowers,  best  treated  as  ;i  half-hardy 
annual— that  is,  sown  in  a  little  heat  and  then  transplanted,  and  thus 
treated  it  wili  bloom  until  fro  t  comes.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  half- 
crowns.  Treated  in  tbe  same  way  as  a  low  plant,  with  briglit  orange  flowers 
about  the  size  of  a  large  sixpence,  and  the  plant  about  9  inches  in  height, 
few  annuals  are  more  beautiiul  than  tKnothera  bistorta  Vtitchiana.  See 
article  on  *' Annuals"  recently  contributed  by  Mr.  Fisli. 

Heaths  after  Flowering  [Coimtrij  Curate). — You  might  have  left  the 
plant  of  Erica  hyemahs  a  lortnight  in  the  propagaling-hoube  after  potting, 
and  you  had  better  place  the  pUnt  now  in  a  frame  or  pit,  where  you  can 
keep  it  closer— that  is,  with  Icbs  air  than  in  a  greenhouse,  until  the  shoots 
are  growing  freely,  when  more  air  can  be  given  by  decrees  to  ripen  the 
young  shoots  in  the  autumn.  Hyemalis  stands  cutting  back  more  than 
most  liealhs ;  and  we  see  nothing  wrong  in  your  treatment  if  you  are  all 
tight  as  to  soil,  which  you  Citll  pour,  but  when  in  a  young  etiite  such  plants 
must  be  chiefly  grown  in  sandy  heath  soil.  As  they  get  well  established 
such  kinds  may  have  a  little  tibry  luam.  If  you  have  put  your  plant  in 
loam  the  sooner  you  change  the  soil  the  better. 

Gooseberry  Saw-fly  i/.  M.,  Boston  Spa). — The  insect  enclosed  is  a 
small  bee,  .md  has  nothing  tu  do  with  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  which  is 
the  larva  of  a  Saw-fly,— J.  O.  W. 

VAttiors  [A  You7ig  Oat  dc7ier). — The  Pancratium  speciosum  will  do  best 
in  a  mild  stove  when  nialdug  i;s  growth,  and  in  a  warm  greenhouse  when 
in  bloom,  and  when  at  re^t.  Give  the  Cyanophyllum  a  little  loam  with  the 
peat,  allow  the  heat  to  fall  to  05"  or  70'*  at  night,  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine.  The  Dicksonias  and  Ali^ophilas  would  most  likely  be  the  better, 
if  underpotted,  of  a  larger  pot  and  frewh  flbry  loam  and  peai,  getting  rid  of 
a  good  portion  of  the  oid  soil.  Keep  them  a  little  warmer  for  a  month  after- 
wards, and  shaded.  They  will  be  the  better  of  weak  clear  cool  manure 
water  such  as  that  from  old  cowdung. 

Vines  for  an  Orchard-house  [A  Three-years  Subscriber)  — Two  Black 
Hamburghs,  GhasbeldS  Musqu6,  Early  tiauiuur  Fronttgnau,  and  two  Kuyal 
Muscadines. 

Beddino-out  (E'.  L.). — We  think  that  in  "Doings  of  the  Week,"  to 
which  you  refer,  you  will  find  much  of  the  information  you  require.  In  a 
late  ariic;e  on  annuals,  you  would  also  And  sumething  suitable  on  sowing. 
As  a  general  rule,  with  the  exception  of  Calceolarias,  it  is  well  to  strike  the 
most  of  bedding  plants  early  in  autumn.  The  distance  of  planting  in  beds 
and  ribbons  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufQtiently  alluded  to,  and  this  matter 
**  R.  F."  will  bear  in  mind.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  stated,  that  blue  Lobelias 
should  not  be  more  than  6  inches  apart;  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda 
10  to  12  inches;  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  12  inches;  Alu.a,  Bijou,  10  to 
12  inches;  larger  kinds  more  apart.  Il  is  better  to  thin  when  too  thick, 
than  to  have  patchy  beds. 

Diseased  Grapes  ( J/ana).— Not  at  all  owing  to  mildew.  It  is  called  by 
gardeners '*  the  spot,"  and  is  caused  by  the  roots  being  not  sufficiently 
active  to  supply  the  demands  for  the  upper  growth,  lleraoving  the  soil 
from  above  the  roots,  replacing  it  by  some  richer  compost,  and  covering 
the  surface  at  night  and  during  heavy  rain  with  mulch,  and  uncovering 
during  sunshine  usually  removed  the  malady.  It  the  roots  have  descended 
into  wet  or  ungemal  subsoil,  they  must  be  brought  to  the  surlace  nest 
autumn. 

Gbeenhodse  Ferns  (rz/ro).— Shifting  these  and  Lycopodiums  into  larger 
pots  now  will  not  retard  ihcir  growth,  il  care  be  taken  not  to  disturb  their 
roots.  A  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust,  loam,  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
proportions  will  suit  them  all.  By  the  beginniHg  of  Jnue  we  thall  publish 
a  highly  illustrated  work  upon  the  culture  of  exotic  Ferns,  hardy,  green- 
house, and  stove. 

Books  {Oatiands).—OnT  new  Manual  "Manures  for  the  Many,"  is  in 
the  press.  You  cannot  have  a  more  suitable  book  than  Sanders  on  "  The 
"Vine,"  which  is  published  at  our  office,  price  55.  You  can  have  it  free  by 
post  if  you  send  two  additional  postage  stamps. 

Names  of  Plants  (JV.  X.).— 1,  Veronica  gentianoides;  2,  Corydalis 
lutea;  3,  Asphodelus  luteus.  [J,  D.). — 1,  Doronicum  i)ardaUanches ; 
2,  a  Symphytum;  3,  a  Carex ;  4,  a  Luzula :  all  unfit  for  examination. 
(C.  C). — The  only  one  we  recognise  is  Euphorbia  amygdaloides  variegata. 
The  rest  arc  tooim-nature  and  insufflcient.  (E.  J*.;— Ericacarnea.  {Amicus). 
—1,  Hyacinthus  non-scripius;  2,  Valeriana  dioica  ;  3,  Galium  cruciaEum  ; 
4,  Achillea  millefolium.  [H.  (?.).— Very  crushed,  seems  to  be  Begonia 
Ingrami.  (^  Sufiscriter,  Ai^rusA).—l,  Caltha  palustrisfl.  pi  ;  2.  Mathiola 
tristis;  3,  Leucjum  a?stivum  ;  4,  Funkia  albo-marginata.  {A  Subscriber, 
£xe«er).— The  vat  legated  Hydrangea  is  a  greenhouse  plant.  Your  other 
plant  is  apparently  Heterocentrum  mexicanum,  and  requires  stove  treat- 
ment. {II.  N.  £.).— Your  plant  is  Euryops  punctatua,  of  De  CandoUe 
("Prodromus,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  445;.  It  is  a  Cape  plant,  and  its  hardiness  there- 
fore doubtful.  You  describe  it  as  "a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  with  very 
pretty  foliage,  which  makes  it  useful  for  winter  nosegays."  Do  you  mean 
that  It  is  really  hardy,  or  merely  that  it  has  withstood  the  late  mild  winter  ? 
If  you  find  it  permanently  hardy,  whereabouts  is  your  lesidence?  We  ask 
these  questions  because  it  will 'be  generally  interesting  to  know  that  this 
plant  is  able  to  endure  our  climate.  {M.  J.,  Adamato%on)^~l\.  is  the 
American  Cowslip,  Dodecatbeon  Mcadia. 
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POULTRY    SHOWS. 

May  25tli,  26th,  27th,  and  :sth.  Noeth  Londoh  (Apicultural  Hall, 
IslinRton).  Sfc,  Mr.  J.  Sillitoe,  Agricultural  Hall.  Entries  close  May  15th. 

Mat  28th.  Nokth  Hamts.  Sec,  Mr.  Henry  Downs,  Basingstoke.  Entries 
close  April  23rd. 

JCNE  3ni.    Betekley.    Sees.,  H.  Adams  and  J.  Kemp,  jun. 

JuNiB  lllh.    Thorne.    5ec.,  Mr.  Jos.  Richardson. 

July  20th  to  24th.  Woecbsteeshiee.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  Holland,  Chesnut 
Walk,  Worcester.    Entries  close  June  20th. 

AvonsT  29th.    Halifax  and  Caldee  Vale.    Sec,  Mr.  W.  Irrine,  Halifax 

September  2od.    Cottihgham.    Sec,  Mr.  J.  Brittain. 


CHICKENS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  advent  of  refreshing  Bhowers  will  bring  gladness  into 
many  a  poultry-yard.  The  hard,  parched,  and  cracked  earth 
tliat  starved  all  animal  life  on  its  surface,  and  imprisoned  all  that 
was  beneath  it — that  prevented  the  chickens  from  scratching,  and 
that  yielded  no  more  food  than  a  deal  board — has  imbibed  the 
grateful  moisture,  and  given  liberty  to  the  thousands  of  ani- 
malcula!  tliat  dwell  upon  and  within  her.  Good  times  for  the 
chickens ;  natural  food  and  natural  medicine.  Now  they  will 
grow.  And  our  good,  intelligent,  but  somewhat  grumbling  man, 
what  will  he  say  ?  For  some  time  drought  has  been  the  cause 
of  everything  that  went  wrong  ;  he  has  lost  his  stock  in  trade, 
but  after  another  showery  week  he  will  shake  his  head,  talk 
dcspondingly  about  wet,  and  wonder  when  we  shall  have  any 
sun.  In  our  leisure  we  have  kept  a  record  of  our  poultry 
curiosities,  and  we  find,  in  answer  to  the  question  why  there 
were  so  few  eggs,  the  following  replies  within  a  week: — "Too 
wet,"  "Too  dry,"  "  Scorching  sun,"  "  No  sun  at  all,"  "  No  faith 
in  pullets,"  "  Hens  too  old." 

We  will  assume  that  all  hens  and  chickens  are  out  of  doors 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  grass  run,  and  the  varied  natural 
food  to  be  found  there  ;  but  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  shift  the 
position  of  the  rips  a  little,  as  there  is  a  probability  of  broken 
weather.  While  there  was  no  rain  the  little  hollows  and  the 
bottoms  of  banks  were  advantageous  situations,  but  they  should 
now  be  avoided.  Little  knolls  and  banksides  will  be  better, 
OS  they  will  not  hold  rain.  A  dabbled  roosting-place  is  bad  for 
chickens.  W^here  grass  is  short  and  fed-off,  of  course  a  rip  may 
be  put  anywhere,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  turn  the 
hach  to  the  mind  every  night ;  but  where  grass  is  long,  and 
growing  as  it  will  now,  comparatively  bare  and  thoroughly  dry 
spots  must  be  chosen.  Chickens  of  six  or  seven  weeks  old  soon 
perish  in  long  grass  if  they  are  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower. 
The  neglect  of  these  simple  precautions  once  cost  us  in  a  four- 
acre  field,  thirty-seven  out  of  fifiy  forward  Spanish  chickens. 


PROLIFIC  EAST-INDIAN  DUCKS. 

I  HAVE  a  pen  of  East-Indian  Ducks  hatched  last  year.  After 
laying  about  twenty  eggs  they  commenced  sitting.  One  of  them 
hatched  nine  young  ones  on  Friday,  May  1st,  recommenced 
laying  on  the  Tuesday  morning  following,  and  has  laid  every 
day  since.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  usual ;  and  if  it  ia  as  tm- 
usual  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  my  brother  poultry-fanciers  may  feel 
an  interest  iu  knowing  it. — JonN  Dution,  Bunbury,  Tarporhy. 

[It  strikes  us  this  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  It  is  one  we  have 
never  met  with  in  our  experience.  The  earliest  ease  we  know  of 
was  one  in  which  a  hen  took  to  laying  when  the  chickens  she  had 
hatched  were  only  a  fortnight  old.  In  that  case  she  immediately 
became  a  bitter  tyrant  to  her  family,  and  we  were  obhged  to 
take  them  from  her ;  as  when  the  hen  is  occupied  with  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  new  family,  the  noses  of  the  previous  one 
are  generally  broken.  W^e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  rara 
avis  conducts  herself  towards  hers  ;  also,  whether  she  laj  s  in  a 
nest,  or  drops  her  eggs  about.  An  account  should  be  kept  of 
the  number.] 


DRONE-BREEDING  QUEENS. 

I  BBG  entirely  to  disclaim  any  idea  of  attempting,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
expresses  it,  to  upset  the  general  belief  of  bee-keepers  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  drone-breeding  queens.  It  is  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances  indeed  that  one  of  these  is  tolerated 
either  by  "  B.  &  W."  or  myself.  In  a  general  way  a  great  multi- 
tude of  drones  is  a  great  evil,  and  under  ordinary  circumstanoee 
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I  fully  indorse  the  conclusion  arriTed  at  by  the  German  bee- 
keepers at  Potadom. 

Whilst  admitting  that  fuUy-deTelopcd  drones  are  physically 
perfect  by  whatsoever  queen  they  may  be  produced,  Mr.  Lowe, 
nevertheless,  considers  that  small  drones  bred  in  worker-cells 
must  be  imperfect,  because  female  bees  become  so  when  bred  iu 
a  similar  manner.  In  this  opinion  he  is,  however,  completely 
mistaken,  since  I  have  proved  by  anatomical  investigation  that  the 
male  offspring  of  a  virgin  queen  bred  under  these  disadvantages 
are  yet  perfectly  capable  ot  fulfilling  the  part  allotted  to  them. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  peruse  my  articles,  that  I  confine  my  attention 
principally  to  facts,  and  meddle  very  little  with  tlieorics.  I 
follow  neither  Dzierzon  nor  any  other  man  one  step  farther  than 
my  own  experience  shows  him  to  be  correct.  Having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee  I 
have  proved  it,  and,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming 
it  to  be  an  established  fact ;  beyond  this  I  do  not  go,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  theory  which  may  have  been 
propounded  as  tending  to  elucidate  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Nature's  marvels. — A  Detonshiee  Bbe-kbbpee. 


STEWAETOJSr  OCTAGON  HIVES 
WOODBUEYISED. 

It  is  now  some  years  since,  like  your  Oxfordshire  correspon- 
dent "Upwaeds  .4ND  Onwards,"  I  was  much  struck  at  the 
grand  display  of  octagon  supers  in  a  Glasgow  window  ;  and 
stepping  into  the  shop  for  a  more  minute  inspection,  I  found  the 
counter  and  shelves  laden  with  like  trophies  of  apiarian  skill. 
Selecting  a  box,  the  straightness,  dazzling  purity,  and  rich 
massiveness  of  the  combs  were  quite  tempting  to  behold.  1 
inquired  its  cost,  and  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  seller,  after 
a  glance  at  the  weight  and  a  little  mental  calculation,  informing 
me  it  was  "  exactly  three  guineas."  Contrasting  in  my  mind's  eye 
such  results,  my  little  glass  supers  (Payne's  new  shape)  seemed 
small  indeed.  Failing  to  elicit  any  information  further  than 
that  the  entire  stock  was  drawn  from  Ayrshire,  where  alone  the 
hives  were  made  and  the  system  of  management  fully  known, 
I  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of  discovery  through  the  neighbouring 
county.  This  resolve  I  shortly  afterwards  carried  out,  bearing 
introductions  to  a  few  of  the  merchants'  principal  furnishers,  and 
returned  with  a  supply  of  hives  and  an  addition  to  my  store  of 
apiarian  knowledge  in  many  important  particulars  at  which  the 
best  works  I  had  read  on  the  subject  failed  even  to  hint. 
I  also  received  a  deep  impression  not  easily  effaced  of  the 
thoroughly  practical  acquaintance,  gained  by  long  experience,  of 
the  great  majority  of  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  on  all  points  of 
management,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  fine  fraternal  spirit  of 
all,  from  the  humble  cottager  up  to  his  stylish  neighbours. 

The  Stewarton-hives  came  up  fully  to  what  I  liad  anticipated 
during  the  comparatively  capital  seasons  with  which  we  were  then 
favoured. 

There  was  one  part  of  these  hives  I  thought  open  to  objection — 
seven  bars  li  inch  broad  in  the  breeding- boxes.  This  breadth, 
although  most  suitable  for  supers,  was  indefensible  in  the  others 
on  any  other  plea  than  that  in  these  no  guide-comb  was  used, 
the  inmates  being  allowed  full  liberty  to  twist  about  their 
combs  according  to  their  fancy.  Stdl  I  found  that  the  broad 
bars  lessened  the  communications  between  tlie  several  boxes 
composing  the  set ;  and  at  my  suggestion  the  number  was 
increased  to  nine  1 J  broad,  and  in  some  eight,  the  six  central 
being  IJ,  and  the  two  end  ones  l.V.  Latterly,  as  a  still  further 
improvement,  I  suggested  omitting  bars  altogether  in  the  second 
breeding-box,  thereby  throwing  open  to  the  peregrinations  of 
the  queen  uninterrupted  access  to  a  much  larger  area  of  comb,  as 
has  been  already  explained  in  the  adapter  plan  in  No.  5,  New 
Series.  In  the  hives  sent  out  for  the  present  season  I  find  yet 
a  further  change,  wliich  has  prompted  these  remarks — viz., 
the  number  of  bars  increased  to  ten  of  the  narrow  Woodbury 
pattern,  and  duly  ribbed,  kept  in  their  place  with  small  brass 
screws,  and  consequently  all  moveable.  On  making  inquiry 
I  found  that  this  improvement,  like  the  preceding  ones,  had  only 
been  adopted  after  various  tests,  which  terminated  with  the 
best  results ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating your  excellent  correspondent  "  A  Detonshiee  Bes- 
KBEPEE "  on  such  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  value  of  his 
invention,  emanating  aa  it  does  from  so  thoroughly  practical  and 
trustworthy  a  source. 


When  on  this  subject  I  may  mention,  tliat  a  still  longer 
comparative  trial  of  octagon  and  square  hives  side  by  side, 
confirms  the  opinions  I  formerly  expressed  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  first-named.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  a  very  striking 
proof  in  my  own  apiary,  consisting  of  six  stocks,  two  in  octagon, 
and  four  in  square  hives.  Three  of  the  latter  were  strong 
colonies  that  did  not  swarm  last  season,  while  the  octagons  in  one 
case  did,  but  the  bees  were  beaten  out  ol  their  own  hive  at  the  end 
of  the  season  into  an  empty  one  to  give  place,  with  the  view  of 
saving  a  good  queen  and  a  small  train  of  followers  ;  and  yet  these 
two  hives,  started  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
(the  combs  of  the  one  being  fabricated  almost  solely  from 
sugar),  now  outnumber  in  population  any  two  of  their  square 
competitors,  having  in  addition  their  combs  much  better  kept ; 
both  advantages  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  better  concentration  of 
heat  in  the  octagon  form,  and  all  the  more  observable  after  the  very 
unusually  cold  bleak  April  we  have  just  passed  through.  During 
summer  heat  the  shape  of  a  hive  is  of  much  less  consequence. 

To  such  of  your  readers  as  formerly  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  hypothesis,  or  any  curious  to  peruse  the  arguments  at 
length  in  favour  of  the  octagon  form,  I  would  refer  to  page  141 
of  "  Thorley  on  Bees,"  published  1765  ;  and,  should  they  wish 
to  go  further  back,  to  the  80th  page  of  that  quaint  old  book 
published  by  Moses  Busden,  the  apothecary,  in  1687. 

This  last-described  improvement  overcomes  almost  entirely 
the  only  valid  objection  brought  against  these  hives  for  the 
experimental  purposes  of  the  day — viz.,  the  unequal  length  of 
bar,  as  the  six  central  bars  are  now  all  of  one  length  and  move- 
able, and,  of  course,  contain  the  great  bulk  of  the  brood,  the 
outer  ones  being  almost  exclusively  used  for  storing  honey.  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  work  together  with  much  greater  facility 
my  octagon  and  square  hives,  which  have  all  along  been  a  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  keep  the  latter  Ti  inches  square. 

I  have  only  to  add,  what  I  have  more  tlian  once  stated,  that 
in  my  opinion  Stewarton  octagon  hives  are  the  cheapest  and  best 
wooden  hives  procurable  for  practical  bee-keeping,  particularly 
to  such  as  are  located  in  a  fair  honey  district. — A  Eehfbew- 

SHIKB  BEE-KEEPEK. 


MEETING  OF  GERMAN  BEE-E:EEPEES  AT 
POTSDAM. 

(Concluded  from  page  2S6.) 

v.  Why  have  bee-hives  recently  been  often  changed  from  the 
stander  to  the  lager  form  ?  * 

Herr  Kritsehke,  who  propounded  this  question,  asked  Pastor 
Dzierzon  to  state  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  change 
from  the  stander  to  the  lager  form,  and  to  construct  the  twin-stock, 

Pfarrer  Dzierzon  said — Although  I  did  not  moot  the  question, 
I  soon  found  on  perusing  it  that  my  twinstoek  had  been  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  it  might  really  be  put  as  follows : — 
"Why  is  the  twinstoek  to  be  preferred  to  other  hives?"  Con- 
venience in  placing  it  is  what  especially  induced  me  to  construct 
this  hive  in  the  form  of  a  lagersto.k.  It  does  not  require  an 
especial  stand  or  bee-house,  which  frequently  costs  more  than 
the  stocks  are  vforth  which  are  placed  in  it.  Also,  twinstocks 
can  be  placed  in  any  favourable  situation  without  preparation, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  transport.  Then  the  lagerstock 
has  always  been  considered  richer  in  honey  ;  nor  does  the  honey 
require  refining,  since  brood,  especially  drone-brood,  is  restricted, 
because  as  is  known,  drone-cells  are  generally  found  in  the 
lengthening  of  the  combs  downwards,  which  the  shallow  lager- 
stock does  not  admit  of.  Even  worker-brood  in  the  lagerstock 
cannot  be  unduly  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  honey  stores, 
because  the  queen  when  egg-laying  does  not  readily  remove  to 
Side-combs  which  are  free  from  brood,  whilst  on  the  same  comb 
in  which  she  bus  commenced  laying  she  immeaiately  deposits  an 
egg  in  every  cell  which  the  bees  make  downwards. 

Other  speakers  advocated  the  same  opinions. 

VI.  Is  there  any  paint  which  will  fceep  straw  hives  absolutely 
waterproof  I 

Herr  Gruwe  recommended  a  composition  formed  of  five  parts 
wax,  one  part  Venetian  turpentine,  and  one  part  sulphur  laid  on 
warm. 

Herr  Gutknecht. — One  part  loam,  two  parts  cowdung,  one 
part  wood  ashes  well  kneaded  together  imd  plastered  over  the 
hives  immediately.     Afterwards  they  may  be  varnished. 

•  The  "  BlindersUwk  "  is  a  tall,  upright  edifice,  whiUt  Uie  "  lagerstock  '_' 
is  of  a  longitudinal  form  with  tlie  entrance  at  one  end. 
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Lieut.-Col.  von  Wedell. — Take  coarse  blotting-paper,  make  it 
into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  mix  it  well  with  clay. 

Herr  Schindler.— One  part  of  curd  mixed  with  one  part 
buttermilk,  then  one  part  English  cement,  and  two  parts  sifted 
Band  are  added.  This  is  thinned  with  buttermilk  or  water  so 
that  it  just  admits  of  being  worked,  and  must  be  continually 
stirred  whilst  being  laid  on.  At  the  expiration  of  half-an-hour 
another  coat  should  be  given,  which  forms  a  waterproof 
covering  of  a  grey  stone-like  appearance,  and  which  becomes  as 
hard  as  stone  when  painted  over  with  linseed  oil,  with  which 
any  other  colour  may  be  mixed.  Wood  ought  not  to  be  planed, 
and  for  roofs  red  lead  may  be  substituted  for  sand. 

The  President  asked  gentlemen  to  try  these  various  composi- 
tions and  report  the  result. 

VII.  What  are  ike  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  allowing 
hees  to  build  combs  at  their  oivn  will  ? 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  confined  to  debating  the 
propriety  or  otherwise  of  allowing  bees  to  build  combs  according 
to  their  own  fancy  in  the  "  honey-room  "  (which  answers  to  our 
supers),  and  presented  little  to  interest  or  instruct  English 
apiarians.* 

This  closed  the  first  day's  proceedings.  At  three  o'clock  two 
hundred  bee-keepers  dined  together  at  six  tables  under  trees  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  viewing  the 
sights  of  Potsdam,  which  were  thrown  open  to  inspection. 

SECOND  BAT. 

VIII.  Of  what  importance  is  pollen  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  in  nourishing  the  three  different  kinds  of  individuals  in  the 
hee-hive  ? 

This  query  was  introduced  by  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  who 
propounded  the  novel  theory  that  honey  contained  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  or  if  not,  then  the 
modern  doctrine  of  physiology  that  nitrogen  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  animal  bodies  is  untrue  in  respect  to  bees,  since  he 
found  they  could  pass  the  winter  in  health,  and  rear  brood 
during  that  time  on  honey  only.  This  doctrine  was,  however, 
controverted  by  Pastor  Dzierzon,  Count  Stosch,  and  others,  who 
upheld  the  correctness  of  the  analyses  which  excluded  nitrogen 
from  the  constituents  of  honey,  and  contended  that  bees  must 
have  access  to  pollen  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  health,  and 
to  enable  them  to  bring  their  young  to  perfection. 

IX.  Can  the  diligence  of  bees  be  increased  ?  and,  if  so,  by  what 
means  ? 

Count  Stosch  said  the  bee  is  always  as  diligent  as  she  can  be, 
but  not  always  as  she  could  be  if  circumstances  permitted.  By 
removing  hindrances  her  industry  is  increased.  The  diligence 
of  bees  in  its  nature  of  an  impulse  to  work  cannot  be  enhanced ; 
the  effect  of  that  impulse  may  be  increased,  but  not  the  impulse 
itself.  After  referring  to  the  loss  of  a  queen  decreasing  their 
activity,  and  describing  the  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  the 
speaker  said  he  considered  the  insertion  of  empty  combs  to  be 
one  means  of  increasing  the  industry  of  bees.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  artificial  division  of  overstrong  stocks.  Natural 
swarming,  he  pointed  out,  diminishes  their  activity  in  a  three- 
fold manner — Ist,  Bees  work  but  little  whilst  preparing  for 
swarming ;  2nd,  In  the  act  itself,  which  is  sometimes  frequently 
repeated,  much  valuable  time  is  lost ;  3rd,  The  queen  must  limit 
oviposition  in  order  to  be  able  to  fly.  Large  honey-stores  may 
diminish  the  activity  of  bees  in  the  same  manner  as  excess  of 
population  and  great  heat.  In  these  cases  some  honey  or  brood- 
combs  should  be  removed.  Lastly,  the  most  natural,  the  easiest, 
the  most  indisputable,  and  the  most  efiective  means  of  increasing 
the  diligence  of  bees  is  to  improve  their  pasturage.  The  speaker 
briefly  mentioned  three  modes  of  procuring  a  harvest  for  bees 
when  nature  does  not  offer  any,  and  by  means  of  which  bees 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  when  otherwise  they  must  be 
idle.  These  means  are — Giving  water  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
feedmg  with  flour,  and  speculative  feeding  with  honey. 

X.  Mag  ivorker  and  drone  eggs  recently  laid  in  the  combs  be 
safely  sent  away,  and  for  how  long  a  time  I 

Herr  von  Wedell  related  an  instance  in  which  worker  eggs  in 
the  comb  had  been  safely  sent  to  a  distauce,  and  afterwards 
hatched,  every  egg  being  covered  with  a  small  portion  of  honey. 

Pfarrer  Dzierzon  doubted  the  fact,  considering  that  the  pre- 
sence of  honey  in  the  same  cells  would  cause  the  bees  to  destroy 
the  eggs  when  presented  to  them;  but  stated  that  eggs  would 
remain  uninjured  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days. 

•  Herr  Schuize  advised  compelling  bees  to  make  thick  combs  which  are 
unfit  for  breeding,  and  recommended  Bide  communications. 


His  experiments  proved — 1st,  That  eggs  may  be  transported  by 
laod-carrioge  without  becoming  detached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cells ;  2nd,  That  the  vital  principle  remains  latent  in  the 
worker  egg  during  a  longer  time  when  out  of  the  hive  than  it 
would  do  if  left  in  it ;  3rd,  That  worker  eggs  are  hatched  earlier 
in  a  high  temperature  than  in  a  low  one. 

XI.  Solo  can  bad  honey  be  purified  ? 

Herr  Blume  said  good  honey  can  be  easily  purified  by  clarify- 
ing it  with  albumen  and  straining  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  or  a 
coarse  cloth  ;  bad  honey  can  only  be  purified  by  means  of  tannic 
acid  or  carageen  moss,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
— To  15  lbs.  of  honey  are  added  30  grains  of  tannin  dissolved  in 
water.  The  whole  is  thinned  by  the  addition  of  one-third  to 
one-half  part  of  water,  and  boiled.  After  this  it  is  slowly  poured 
through  a  vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom  covered  with  bone 
charcoal  and  washed  quartz,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not 
run  down  the  sides.  When  filtered  in  this  manner  the  honey  is 
fit  for  making  mead  or  wine.  Bad  honey  may,  however,  be 
entirely  restored  in  the  following  manner  : — To  20  lbs.  of  inferior 
honey  (heath  honey  for  example)  add  a  drachm  of  carrageen 
moss  ;  when  this  is  stirred  until  thoroughly  mixed  it  must  be 
boiled  in  a  water  bath,  and  all  impurities  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. The  pure  honey  underneath  is  tlien  carefully  drawn  off 
through  a  tap  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  will 
be  found  perfectly  clear  and  bright. 

XII.  Sow  can  a  stock  be  compelled  to  swarm  early  ? 

For  this  purpose  keeping  strong  stocks  and  feeding  was  re- 
commended ;  but  with  regard  to  the  size  of  hives  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed. 

Baron  von  Berlepsch  said,  I  have  never  found — 1st,  That  bees 
with  a  queen  of  the  current  year  made  many  drone-combs  ; 
2nd,  That  a  queen  of  the  current  year  laid  many  drone  eggs  ;  or 
3rd,  That  a  queen  of  the  current  year  has  led  off'  a  swarm. 

The  thirteenth  question,  "  What  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  bee-keeping  during  the  past  year?  "  was  not 
debated  for  want  of  time. — A  Devonshiee  Bbe-kbepeb. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Mat  18. 
POULTRY. 

There  is  still  a  good  supply  of  poultry,  especially  of  small  chickens, 
conseo.uent  on  the  mild  winter  we  have  had.  Trade  is  dull,  and  the  demand 
very  email  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
s.    d.      s.    d. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

CocHiN-CHtNA  Cocks  Paralysed  (J/.  A.  C.).—Tixe  usual  cause  of  these 
birds  losing  the  use  of  their  legs,  is  the  rupture  of  a  small  blood-vessel  on 
the  brain.  This,  generally,  is  occasioned  by  the  birds  being  too  fat.  A 
table-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  a  diet  of  soft  food,  chiefly  boiled  poiatoes, 
abundance  of  lettuce  leaves,  and  freedom  from  excitement,  whether  from 
fright  or  other  cause,  is  the  best  treatment,  but  it  requires  perseverance, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  of  success. 

Hen  Egg-bound  {A.  N.).~-Yomt  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  hen  is 
probably  over-fat.  Give  her  a  dessert- spoonful  of  castor  oil;  feed  her  o« 
boiled  potatoes  and  a  little  barleymeal  mixed  with  them,  and  let  her  have 
plenty  of  lettuce  leaves.  Continue  this  until  she  lays  regularly,  and  then 
be  careful  not  to  give  her  food  that  is  too  fattening. 

Illness  of  Cochin  Cock  {Inquirer).— Theie  is  something  that  offende 
in  the  inside  of  the  Cochin  cock,  and  he  will  not  be  better  till  it  is  removed. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  purging.  You  must  at  once  give  a  taMe- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil.  Being  as  weak  aa  you  say,  it  is  more  than  likely  he 
will  require  to  be  kept  up  a  little.  You  must  give  him  bread  steeped  in 
strong  ale,  and  you  may  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg  now  and  then.  It 
should  be  given  raw,  and  be  poured  down  his  throat.  When  his  excrement 
is  firm  and  figured— dark  brown  tipped  with  white— he  will  be  well.  The 
purging  must  be  continued  till  no  more  green  slime  comes  away. 

Ducklings  Dying  { Oatla}ids).-~AB  they  seem  to  die  without  a  cause,  and  j_ 
you  do  not  state  a  single  symptom,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  divine  the 
source  of  death  ?  Forty-five  out  of  fifty-five  dying  thus  unaccouur.ably, 
suggests  that  something  is  eaten  by  them  that  is  poisonous.  They  are  not 
difficult  to  rear.  When  first  hatched  curd  is  the  best  food  for  them;  and 
when  three  or  four  weeks  old  ground  oats  mixed  in  water  with  a  little  tine 
gravel  in  it,  and  whole  oats  occasionally  for  a  change.  If  the  ducklmt;s  are 
in  a  confined  space  they  shonld  have  sods  of  growing  grass  in  tlieir  water. 

iNcuBAToa.— We  hear  from  a  correspondent,  that  an  incubator  is  to  be 
sold  on  very  reasonable  terms,  and  that  full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
"Mrs.  Beatty,  Heathfield,  Wexford,  Ireland." 

Book  on  Bkbs  {H.  R.  5.).— In  a  few  days  we  shall  publish  a  new  edition 
of  "  Bee-keeping,"  very  fully  illustrated.  Payne's  hives  are  the  cheapest 
and  simplest.  They  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Neighbour.  Your  other  questions 
we  will  find  room  for  next  week. 


May  26,  1863.  ] 
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Ember  Week.      Kino  of  Han. 
Mistletoe  flowers,     [born,  1819. 
King   Charles  II.  restored,  16tiO. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1862. 
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29.993-29.870 


deRrees. 

72-48 
6S-52 
72-62 
73—54 
68-52 
76—43 
76-40 


S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

s. 

S.K. 

w. 

N.E. 


.01 

.15 


Sun 
Rises. 


m.  h, 
CfiarS 
55      3 


Moon 
Sun  :  Rises 
Sets,    .and Sets 


I  Clock 
Moon's  !    after      Day  of 
Age.    I    Sun.     ;    Year. 


m.     h.f  m.    h. 
57af7      31      0 


58 
59      7 

VIII. 


50 
10 
32 

58 
31 
rises. 


1(1 
11 
12 
13 
14 
O 


11 
4 
67 
49 
41 
32 


146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
152 
163 


—At  Chiswick,  from  observations    during  the  last    thirty-six  yertrs,   the   average    highest  and   lowest 
'  and  41  C^  respectively.    The  greiitest  heat,  9P,  occurred  on  the  2Sth,  in  1847  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  32', 


Meteoroloot  op  the   Wkkk 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  07. t;^  and  44  C^  respectively.    The  gre: 
on  the  31st,  in  1857.    During  the  period  148  days  were  fine,  and  on  104  raiH  fell. 


THE  AMAEYLLIS  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

IPPEASTEBS  are  now  ge- 
nerally to  be  found  amongst 
collections  of  plants,  and  are 
increasing  in  public  estima- 
tion every  year.  Those  spe- 
cies wliich  have  been  sent 
home  from  the  West  India 
Islands  have  reproduced 
.seedlings  infinitely  superior 
in  substance,  more  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  of  finer  form- 
ation in  both  sepals  and  petals  ; 
which  must  be  set  down  to  the  cre- 
dit of  in-and-iu  breeding  and  careful 
selection  of  parentage.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Beaton,  from  the  very  time  The  Cottage  Gardener 
was  in  its  infancy,  in  stimulating  a  zest  towards  their 
more  extended  cultivation.  His  various  papers,  although 
I  am  only  spealting  from  recollection,  have  a  very  distinct 
impression  upon  my  mind,  exhibiting  as  they  do  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  whole  genus,  and  conveying 
valuable  practical  hints  on  their  cultivation.  No  one, 
not  even  excepting  Dean  Herbert  himself,  knew  the 
varieties  by  headmark  even  to  their  minutest  parentage 
better  than  he ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fish  has  well  expi-essed  in 
one  of  his  communications,  his  dissertations  on  the  genus 
and  its  subdivisions  constitute  of  itself  enough  to  per- 
petuate a  name. 

There  is  first  and  {oremost  formosissima,  a  most  beau- 
tiful velvety  crimson  sort  with  its  peculiar  contraction  of 
the  lower  sepals  which,  by  the  way,  has  hitherto  defied, 
80^  far  as  I  know,  all  attempts  at  hybridisation.  I  have 
tried  it  in  various  ways  with  first-rate  pollen,  and  vice 
versa,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  sort  is  invaluable  for 
spring  decoration,  flowering  generally  during  April  in  a 
cool  house.  It  is  an  old-established  favourite  grown  in 
many  places  where  no  other  variety  is  to  be  found. 
With  all  the  first-rate  novelties  there  is  none  possessing 
much  better  substance ;  and  therefore  it  has  a  decided 
claim  upon  our  sympathies— besides  it  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  ladies. 

Then  there  is  vittata,  another  comparatively  hardy 
sort,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great  many  good 
seedlings,  of  which  we  believe  Johnsoni  is  one  of  the 
oldest.  The  latter  variety  has  reproduced  numerous  forms 
almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  itself,  the  best  of  all  the 
strains  we  have  ever  seen  of  it  being  .Johnsoni  precieuse. 
This  variety  excels  the  parent  in  quality  and  substance 
of  bloom,  and  is  likely  to  make  an  excellent  sort  to  breed 
from.  We  have  pods  of  it  now  by  the  pollen  of  margi- 
Data  conspicua,  which  will  in  all  likelihood  have  some 
progeny  fair  to  look  upon. 

Then  there  is  solanircejiora,  a  long-tubed  sort,  very  in- 
teresting and  beautiful,  which  now  also  has  a  good  many 
representatives,  of  which  Graveana,  Crocea  grandiflora, 
and  Delicata  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  and  most  pro- 
No.  113.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Sehles. 


minent.  Marginata  grandiflora  also  partakes  of  this  same 
type,  and  all  are  exceedingly  large  as  individual  flowers 
and  free  growers. 

There  is  aulica,  an  evergreen,  requiring  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  Vallota  purpurea,  but  rather  more 
tender,  and  would  sufl'cr  in  a  temperature  which  Vallota 
would  tide  over  with  impunity.  If  there  is  any  use  in 
recording  a  protest  against  the  nomenclature,  not  uni- 
versal nor  general,  but  special  as  in  this  instance,  why 
is  this  brilliant  orange-scarlet  Vallota  called  purpurea  ? 
There  is  nothing  about  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  justify 
the  name  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the  less  queries 
will  be  suggested  about  it.  Occasionally  people  who 
have  no  pretension  to  the  knowledge  of  plants  have  been 
surprised  why  it  should  have  been  christened  with  a 
meaningless  cognomen. 

It  is  strange  that  this  Vallota  will  not  intercross  with 
an)'  of  the  Amaryllises.  I  have  dozens  of  times  tried  it 
upon  the  stigma  of  free-setting  sorts,  such  as  Ackermanni 
pulcherrima,  Marginata  conspicua,  Johnsoni,  and  others, 
with  no  good  results.  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  no 
eflects  on  such  sorts  as  organensis,  Ackermanni,  and 
grandiflora,  because  the  scape  of  any  of  them  never  pro- 
duces more  than  two  flowers  ;  but  on  such  sorts  as  those 
above  mentioned,  which  often  produce  four  flowers,  there 
was  more  room  for  comment. 

One  variety  which  found  its  way  into  our  collection  by 
a  fortuitous  occurrence,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  some- 
thing very  distinct  and  fine,  throwing  up,  as  it  has  done 
this  season,  two  flower-scapes,  each  producing  eight 
flowers,  seemed  to  be  a  sort  that  would  suit  Vallota ; 
but  after  two  or  three  careful  pollen-applications  both 
ways,  there  is  nothing  signified  but  barren  results.  I 
have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  formosissima 
and  this  Vallota  will  not  hybridise;  and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  know  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
have  ever  tried  and  been  successful  with  either  or  both 
of  these.  I  know  Mr.  Beaton  declared  long  since  that 
neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could  hybridise  formosissima. 

All  the  other  sorts,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, seed  freely  by  intercrossing,  and  thousands  of 
seedlings  can  be  raised  at  will. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  that  have  been  proved  and 
found  to  be  the  very  best  out  of  a  numerous  collection. 

Ackermanni  pulcherrima. — A  very  intense  crimson  of 
extra  fine  substance,  producing  four  flowers  from  the 
scape.  Form  very  good.  This  sort  is  easily  known  from 
having  a  round  fiattish  bulb,  something  like  the  form  of 
the  Danvers  Onion. 

Ackermanni. — This  is  a  bl-flowered  sort,  possessing  a 
vigorous  habit,  and  producing  flowers  often  measuring 
7  inches  across.  The  form  of  this  is  not  of  the  first  style 
of  excellence,  but  it  is  altogether  a  good  ornamental  sort 
of  rich  substance. 

Bierii. — This  is  one  of  the  finest-formed  of  the  whole 
race  of  them,  but  a  little  deficient  in  substance.  Colour 
white  and  pink,  beautifully  suflused  ;  something  in  the 
way  of  marginata  conspicua,  but  paler.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  producing  from  four  to  six  flowers  in  the  scape. 
No.  765.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sbmes. 
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Its  foliage  is  very  handsome,  being  of  an  olive-brown  hue  with 
feint  purple  veining,  and  it  is  distinguishable  at  first  sight,  al- 
though not  in  bloom. 

Croeea  grandtjlora. — A  fine  orange-scarlet  of  good  substance, 
with  a  dash  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  Very 
showy. 

Delicafa. — Scarlet  and  white,  with  fine  ornamental  foliage, 
being  banded  with  a  broad  undefined  stripe  of  white  down  the 
centre  of  each  leaf  Much  the  best  of  this  colour.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a  shy  breeder,  and  is  somewhat  refractory,  if  I  may 
so  use  the  expression,  in  its  reproductive  tendencies. 

Qigantea. — A  very  distinct  sort  of  good  form,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  scarlet  self  of  any  kind  known  to  me.  It  grows 
freely  with  libeial  treatment,  but  is  about  the  easiest  to  kill  of 
any  in  cultivation. 

Oraveana. — An  immense-growing  sort,  generally  producing 
four  flowers  of  great  size  and  good  substance.  It  is  the  best 
fellow  for  Ackermanui  in  point  of  vigour  of  growth  and  size  of 
bloom  of  any  in  our  collection.  It  is  an  improvement  upon 
Croeea  grandiflora,  and  I  reckon  it  much  the  best  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Solandra^flora  section. 

Moljordi. — Scarlet  and  white  well  "washed"  together,  pro- 
ducing an  agreeable  whole.  Substance  very  good,  and  form 
also.  This  is  a  tolerably  free  grower  to  be  so  much  in-and-in 
bred,  and  may  be  safely  added  to  any  collection. 

Intermixla  luilpetala. — This  is  a  very  good  crimson-scarlet 
self  of  the  four-flowered  section,  rather  shy  in  habit,  and  possesses 
no  great  tendency  to  multiply  itself  by  offshoots. 

Johnsoni  prccievse,  a  fine,  broad-petalled  and  eepalled  variety 
of  Johnsoni,  of  rich  substance,  with  a  band  of  white,  much  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  the  old  variety,  running  down  the  centre 
of  each  petal  to  the  extremity.  This  and  another  one  named 
vera,  are  much  the  best  of  the  Johnsoni  strain. 

Marginata  conspicua. — This  is  an  exceedingly  free-growing 
and  prolific-flowering  sort  of  the  most  handsome  appearance, 
which  everybody  who  grows  bulbs  should  have.  It  is  a  white 
ground  colour  feathered  with  rose  and  crimson  stripes,  of  ex- 
cellent substance  and  good  form.  It  seldom  produces  from  the 
Bcape  more  than  four  Dowers ;  but  it  blooms  freely  over  the  season. 

Marginata  grandiflora. — This  is  a  long-tubed,  very  pale  va- 
riety, rather  more  delicate  than  the  other  marginata,  but  is  well 
deserving  of  a  place.  Ground  colour  white,  with  faint  rose 
stripes  over  all  tlie  surface. 

Marginata  venustJt. — It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  this  from 
conspicua,  but  it  is  the  more  rare,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  better 
formed  of  the  two.  Some  attribute  their  diilerence  to  a  shgbt 
perfume  in  favour  of  the  one  in  question,  but  my  olfactory  nerves 
were  never  sensible  to  any  such  sensation. 

Monsieur  Tan  den  Heche. — A  large  bi-flowered  sort  of  the 
grandiflora  order.  Its  form  is  good,  but  it  is  deficient  in  substance. 

Fsiltacina  Johnsoni. — A  large,  free-flowering  sort,  crimson  and 
white  finely  blended,  of  good  substance,  and  excellent  form. 
This  variety  is  probably  the  most  ijroiific  in  flowering  of  the 
whole  race,  throwing  up  as  many  as  three  stems  from  one  bulb, 
generally  producing  four  flowers  on  each. 

tsittucina  vittata. — This  is  a  lighter  variety,  partaking  of  the 
same  character  as  the  above, but  more  allied  tothe  truevii  tata  than 
the  preceding  one.  Both,  however,  are  excellent  sorts,  of  fine  form. 

Venosa  grandiflora  is  a  very  handsome-groning  species,  pro- 
ducing nuiuerous  offshoots.  Flowers  finely  veined  with  crimson ; 
large  and  fine. 

Vheehri.— This  is  a  very  wide-spreading  sort,  of  very  rich 
crimson  colour  and  good  substan-e.  It  is  straggling  in  petal  and 
sepal,  but  measures  somewhere  about  7  inches  across,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes,  although  its 
merits  will  not  pass  muster  before  the  Floral  Committee. 

We  have  recently  added  Eclipse,  Eawkensiana,  and  Unique, 
which  have  passed  muster  as  acquisitions  in  their  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  field  is  promising,  for  judging  from  the 
acquisitions  that  have  been  made  when  their  cultivation  was  only 
limited  to  a  few  enthusiasts,  we  may  anticipate  great  things  now 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  see  their  decorative  value,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated.— Jas.  Andeeson, 
Meadow  San/c,  Uddingstone. 


YELLOW  BANKSIAN  EOSE  NOT  FLOWEEING. 

A  lADY  writing  from  Bandon,  Ireland,  complains  of  a  fine 
plant  covering  a  wall  18  feet  high  not  flowering  during  the  last 


two  years,  and  wishes  for  instructions  how  to  treat  it.  To  this 
we  may  eay,  that  if  the  climate  and  situation  be  a  moist  one  it 
will  not  flower  so  freely  as  when  these  conditions  are  reversed. 
If  the  plant  appears  too  rampant,  cutting-ia  the  roots  may  do 
some  good,  and  thoroughly  draining  any  superfluous  water  away, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  plant  with  a  drier  and  poorer 
soil.  Generally  speaking  the  Banksian  Rose,  both  wliite  and 
yellow,  does  best  against  a  south  wall,  but  we  have  it  against 
pillars  also,  but  it  does  not  flower  so  freely.  In  pruning  it  is 
best  to  cut  away  all  the  gross  long  shoots,  and  shorten- in  the 
mere  spur-looking  ones  which  produce  the  flowet.  We  usually 
prune  ours  twice,  once  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  again 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  when  the  growth  of  the  season  is 
finished  or  nearly  so.  Observe,  it  is  the  short-jointed,  wiry- 
looking  little  shoots  that  produce  the  flowers,  not  the  long  ten  or 
twelve-feet  rods  which  we  have  often  had,  and  which  are  useless 
excepting  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tree  when  wanted.  We  do 
not  expect  any  treatment  whatever  will  have  so  good  an  eflTeet  in 
])roducin»  flowers  as  a  fine,  hot,  dry  autumn,  but  helps  like  the 
above  will  conduce  to  that ;  and,  if  not  •ucceasful,  we  fear  the 
evil  lies  in  something  beyond  the  reach  of  cultivation  or  artificial 
treatment. — J.  E. 


FOLIAGE  VEBstrs  FLOWEES. 

"  What  new  thing  is  coming  out  this  year?  "  is  a  question  that 
one  flower-gardener  puts  to  another,  after  the  usual  greeting  and 
comments  on  the  season  and  its  peculiarities. 

Every  year  certainly  either  establishes  the  reputation  of  some- 
thing fresh,  or,  it  may  be,  revives  the  character  of  something  that 
had  been  lost  sight  of;  and  what  is  1863  going  to  do  for  us? 
The  advertising  columns  of  gardening  periodicals  will,  no  doubt, 
oifer  many  attractions  in  the  way  of  new  or  improved  varieties 
of  plants  already  in  cultivation,  and  possibly  some  new  species 
as  well  as  something  startling  may  be  put  forth.  The  public 
are,  however,  somewhat  wary  of  anything  having  a  too-high- 
sounding  character.  Progress  now-a-dajs  is  often  obliged  to  be 
content  with  slow  and  gentle  advances. 

A  really  new  species  of  plant  may  be  a  great  acquisition,  but 
an  improvement  in  a  Scarlet  or  variegated  Geranium  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  many  degrees  in  advance  of  kinds  that  we 
already  possess.  Still,  as  we  are  perfectly  aware,  perfection  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at.  Then,  what  new  acquisition  is  1863 
to  present  us  with  ? 

Last  year  I  gave  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Teitch's  Ama- 
ranthus  melancholieus  ruber,  and  the  way  in  which  the  plant 
turned  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  confirmed  all  that  I  said  in 
its  favour.  The  new  Cerastium  that  was  introduced  last  year 
was  variously  received  ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  give  an  opinion  of  it.  At  best  it  does  not 
seem  to  diflVr  so  much  from  the  former  one  as  to  be  worthy  the 
distinction  of  a  separate  specific  name. 

Last  year,  like  most  others,  was  favourable  to  a  certain  class  of 
plants  more  so  than  to  the  others,  and  amongst  those  that  did 
well  here  were  yellow  Calceolarias  and  Lobelia  speciosa.  The 
former  were  especially  very  rich,  and  the  latter  scarcely  less  so, 
both  being  decidedly  better  than  I  ever  remember  them  to  have 
beeu  before — that  is,  they  bloomed  profusely,  and  continued 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of 
Scarlet  and  other  flowering  Geraniums.  They  grew  well  enough, 
and  at  one  time  were  very  gay ;  but  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  bloom  did  not  last  long.  Variegated  Geraniums  did 
better,  I  might  say  particularly  well ;  but  Verbenas  fell  so  far 
short  of  their  former  reputation,  tliat  I  expect  both  they  and 
Petunias  have  lost  caste  considerably.  Gazanias  did  pretty  well, 
but  most  of  the  Tropseolums  ran  too  much  to  leaf — the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  too  moist  for  their  flowering.  The  reports 
of  otlier  persons  may,  perhaps,  be  different  from  the  above, 
certain  localities  being  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  certain 
plants,  to  which  another  place  is  not ;  but  the  general  features 
of  a  season  tell  everywhere.  1860  vias  wet  and  unfavourable  in 
all  places,  while  the  preceding  two  seasons  were  the  reverse,  and 
we  were  induced  to  try  many  tropical  plants  out  of  doors  that 
had  never  been  thought  of  before.  Fields  of  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  plants  flowered  and  ripened  fruit 
outside  that  rarely  did  so  before ;  and  flower-gardeners  in  their 
anxiety  to  introduce  novelties  into  their  beds  tried  many  stove 
plants  previously  regarded  as  almost  too  tender  to  stand  in  the 
greenhouse  in  summer.  Some  limit  will,  however,  always  restrict 
this.     Delicate  plants  like  Begonias,  Torenia  asiatica,  Pentas 
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camea,  and  Coleue  Vereeliaflelti,  may  succeed  tolerably  well  in 
hot  summers,  but  tht-y  cannot  be  expected  to  do  »o  in  an 
average  one,  and  still  lees  90  in  a  wet  cold  season,  'ihe  last- 
named  plant  was  strongly  urged  as  one  suited  to  tlie  flower 
garden,  and  certainly  its  appearanc«  in-doors,  and  the  facility  by 
which  it  may  be  increased,  lead  one  to  form  great  expectations 
of  it ;  but  in  the  places  where  it  was  tried  out  of  doors  last  year 
that  came  under  my  notice,  it  merely  existed  ;  that  it  tlirove  and 
looked  well  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  it  when  I  saw  it. 
But  it  is  q^te  possible  if  we  have  a  hot  summer  again,  that  both 
it  and  many  otiier  things  may  do  well.  This,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  establish  the  utility  of  such  plants  for  all  seasons  ; 
but  as  every  year  adds  to  our  list  of  such  novelties,  it  is  hkely 
we  may  have  all  the  hues  of  this  Coleus  transferred  to  some 
other  plant  possessing  the  good  quahties  of  the  Perilla.  While 
on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  the  old  Prince's  Feather  and 
Love-lies-bleeding  are  fur  Irom  despicable  members  of  the  Horal 
world,  no  annual  that  I  am  acquainted  with  continuing  a  longer 
time  in  an  ornamental  condition,  and  both  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  they  often  receive. 

As  regards  the  question  of  what  will  prove  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  present  year,  I  will  also  venture  to  give  a  sort 
of  qualified  answer,  and  say  that  I  believe  the  greatest  addition 
to  most  gardens  around  London  will  be  the  more  estensive 
cultivation  of  Cenlaarea  candidissima.  Its  appearance  in  the  few 
places  where  i  have  seen  it  was  such  as  to  commend  it  to  every 
one  having  a  flower-bed.  That  something  more  decidedly  new 
may  be  forthcomhig  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  whether  anything 
more  really  useful  than  this,  has  yet  to  be  determined.  I  hope 
nurserymen  and  others  who  propagate  for  the  million  will  let 
us  have  it  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Hitherto,  kept  as  it  ofren  has 
been  as  a  potted  plant,  its  increase  has  been  slow.  Now,  as  it  is 
wanted  more  extensively,  its  propagation  must  be  accordingly. 

I  am  induced  to  oiTer  the  above  rough  outlines  of  last  year's 
features,  as  exemplified  in  the  products  of  the  Hower  garden, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  call  attention  to  the  claim  of  tlw  last- 
named  plant,  which  liithertolias  not  been  so  generally  recognised 
SB  I  expect  it  will  be  hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  it  at  the 
head  of  all  our  white-leaved  plants,  including,  of  course,  the 
variegated  ones.  The  shape  of  the  leaf,  though  not  betser  than 
that  of  Cineraria  roantima,  is,  nevertheless,  good,  as  is  likewise 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  it  do 
not  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  plants  of  the  day.  It 
would,  nevertheless,  be  advisable  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
plant  alone ;  improvement  even  on  it  may  be  possible,  and  some- 
thing still  more  white  may  be  forthcoming  in  time. 

Other  colours  in  foliage  ought  also  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  some  tints  not  hitherto  thought  of,  may,  perhaps,  be  brought 
out,  so  as  to  render  the  uncertainty  there  is  in  adverse  seasons 
of  obtaining  bloom  a  matter  of  much  less  importance  thMn  now ; 
and  though  the  many  beautifully  graduated  tints  of  the  Verbena 
from  white  up  to  the  darkest  maroon  may  seem  impossible  to  be 
represented  in  foliage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  both 
extremes  named  are  duly  and  truly  imitated  in  colours  of  foliage, 
and  time  may  possibly  supply  the  remainder. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  possibiUty  of  foliage  attaining  pre- 
eminence over  flowers,  whieli  the  above  remarks  may  imply  as 
being  not  unlikely,  I  would  just  ask  our  readers  to  look  round 
them,  and  see  the  proportion  which  foliage  bore  to  fiowers  in 
1862  compared  with  what  it  did  ten  years  before  that  time. 

Variegated  Geraniums  have  been  multiplied  exceedingly  since 
then,  and  various  other  variegated  or  wliite-leaved  plants  intro- 
duced, or  their  cultivation  extended  ;  wliile  Purple  Orach,  Perilla 
nankinensis,  and  the  new  Amaranthus  from  Japan,  have  given 
new  features  altogether.  That  these  plants  are  only  the  precur- 
sors of  others  giving  other  colours,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  hastily  abandon  dowering 
plants  is  another  question.  Most  likely  people  would  not  do  so ; 
but  where  early  and  long-continued  appearances  are  concerned, 
in  adverse  seasons  and  ungenial  situations  the  encouragement 
given  to  foliage  cannot  but  be  recommendable.  Certninly  the 
preference  should  never  be  on  the  side  of  foliage  when  flowers 
oflBer  equal  advantages.  But  as  the  planting-public  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  judges,  it  is  needless  saying  more  than  that  I 
believe  the  introduction  of  plants  with  remarkable  foliage  either 
in  colour  or  appearance  will  be  most  sought  for  after  the  present 
season,  improvements  on  existing  varieties  of  flowering  plants 
receiving  less  attention. 

Anything  really  good,  whether  it  be  new  or  a  resuscitated 


old  plant,  will  always  receive  a  due  share  of  attention;  and  if  I 
ventured  to  encourage  the  more  general  adoption  of  a  plant 
likely  to  do  good  service  I  would  say,  By  all  nuans  plant  the  one 
above  alluded  to  —  Centaurea  candidissima— more  extensively. 
If  the  ardent  hybridiser  wants  a  plant  in  which  to  work  a  revo- 
lution let  him  try  Lobelia  epeciuea  or  its  kindred  species,  and 
sea  if  he  cannot  turn  out  09  good  a  scarlet  as  he  has  a  blue, 
leaving  the  habit  and  other  features  of  the  plant  the  same.  Few 
plants  were  more  generally  admired  in  the  past  season  as  well 
as  in  the  previous  one  than  Lobelia  spcciosa,  and  I  thmk  that  if 
its  flowers  could  be  dyed  a  bright  scarlet  it  would  drive  the 
Verbena  from  Ihe  field. 

That  it  is  possible  for  this  to  be  accomplished  I  have  n© 
doubt.  Siowly  and  by  degrees  most  of  the  popular  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  flowering  plants,  were  perfected, 
and  cannot  the  same  be  done  with  Lobelia?  Previous  to  the 
last  t.voor  threeyears  the  Lobelia  only  occupied  the  position  of  a 
second-rale  bedding  plant;  last  year  it  was  unquestionably  in  the 
front  rank,  and  that  further  honours  are  in  store  for  it  I  have 
no  doubt.  Its  compact  habit,  adaptability  to  most  soils  and 
situations,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  propagated,  all 
combine  to  render  it  acceptable.  Without  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  other  plants,  Lobelias  have  certainly  been  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  being  capable  of  further  improvement  are  likely  to 
rise.  Tl;e  season  of  lSti3  will,  no  doubt,  present  other  novelties; 
and  all  that  are  good  will  be  acceptable,  and  have  full  justice 
done  to  them.  J.  BOBSON. 


JOTTINGS   FROM  PARIS,  1863. 

No.  1. — l'eXPOSITION  DB  lA  SOCIETE   IMPEKIAIE  ET   CENTEALE 

d'hoeticultdhe. 
"  IsOTWiTHSTAlTDiNG  that  the  Exhibition  is  open  for  so  short  a 
time,  we  hope  that  the  large  number  of  visitors  may  repay  the 
Society  for  their  skill  and  enterprise."  In  some  such  terms  did 
La  iiVonce  speak  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society,  at  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  assisting,  as  our  French  friends  term  it,  on 
the  9th  of  the  present  mouth  of  May.  And  what  is  the  short 
time,  do  our  eihibitiug  friends  imagine,  for  which  this  said 
Exhibition  was  open — "  from  2  to  6  r.M.  ?  "  Not  at  all :  it  was 
only  open  for  seven  days,  from  May  'Jth  to  the  llith  inclusive  ; 
and  more  thau  this,  the  Judges  had  had  the  8tli  all  to  themselves, 
for  they  were  not  called  upon,  as  those  on  our  side  of  the  water, 
to  get  through  their  work  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  a  whole  day  was 
given  to  their  arduous  labours.  Now,  this  is  taking  matters 
very  much  as  the  French  seem  to  take  business  in  general,  in  a 
very  free  and  easy  sort  of  a  way  ;  but  this  "  week  "  is  an  im- 
provement on  what  it  used  to  be.  The  Exhibition  was  held  last 
year  in  the  Palais  d'Industre,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
called,  the  Palais  dcs  Champs  Eljsc'ee,  during  the  time  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  was  being  held ; 
but  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  insisted  on  its  being 
kept  up  as  long  as  that  Exhibition — about  two  months,  the 
exhibitors  at  last  rebelled;  and  rather  than  lose  their  plants,  de- 
termmed  to  hold  it  elsewhere,  and  entirely  on  their  own  respon- 
sibdity.  In  this  they  experienced  some  difiiculty.  The  Champs 
Elysees  was  forbidden  ground,  as  no  more  space  was  to  be 
occupied  there  thau  at  present,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
spot  hi  some  central  positio.i.  After  considerable  difiiculty,  a 
vacant  space  in  the  Rue  Chaussee  d'Autin,  oii'  the  Boulevards, 
and,  ill  tact,  a  portion  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  hereafter 
appropriated  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which  is  now  being 
built,  and  which  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  selected  ;  and 
on  this  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  commission  was  exercised 
to  make  it  fall  in  with  the  notions  of  the  Parisians  ns  to  what  a 
horticultural  show  should  be.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 
fact  of  having  a  show  open  for  a  week,  would  in  itself  make  a 
very  material  diiVereace  between  ouis  and  theirs.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  which  tend  to  this,  a  main  one  being  the  want 
ot  that  extensive  love  of  flowers  which  prevails  in  England;  not 
but  that  Ihe  Fi-inch  love  flowers,  but  they  lovethem  for  bouquets, 
for  house  decoration,  and  for  efl'ect — they  do  not  ^ove  them  eo  as 
to  give  themselves  trouble  in  their  cultivation.  There  are  very 
few  amateurs  in  France  such  as  we  have  in  England,  and  many 
who  go  under  that  namo  are  really  persons  who,  although  not 
growers  for  sale,  grow  some  favourite  flowers  for  those  who  are. 
We  are  accustomed  to  see  in  our  own  shows  the  nursery  element 
largely  manifested,  but  the  amateurs  run  them  very  close,  and 
are  numerous ;  but  at  the  French  Exhibition  they  were  almost 
entirely  absent,  and  whether  in  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  the 
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productions  came  from  those  who  are  commercially  engaged  in 
the  pursuit.  There  is  one  other  reason  which  I  think  also  adds 
to  this  diiTerence,  indeed  it  grows  out  of  the  last — viz.,  that  as 
a  rule  the  French  nurserymen  do  not  keep  specimen  plants,  they 
cannot  aflbrd  to  do  so  ;  and  hence  the  plants  they  send  are 
diminutive  indeed  compared  with  those  which  come  to  our  great 
exhibitions. 

But  to  return  to  the  Exhibition.  The  space  enclosed  by  the 
tent  was,  I  should  suppose,  about  as  large  as  that  occupied  by 
the  one  under  which  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society  is  held  every 
year,  the  ground,  however,  being  level  instead  of  undulating. 
On  entering  the  tent  there  was  spread  out  before  you  a  pretty 
grass  garden,  filling  the  centre  of  the  parallelogram  which  the 
tent  comprised,  and  the  grass  having  beds  arranged  in  it,  in  which 
the  plants  were  plunged  in  pots  :  consequently,  although  oc- 
cupying a  tolerably  good  space,  the  plauis  in  flower  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  it ;  Yuccas,  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  Eucalyp- 
tus, and  collections  of  Conifers  being  planted  in  the  grass.  A 
broad  walk  ran  all  round  this  grass  garden,  while  a  narrow  stage 
of  about  1  feet  ran  round  the  entire  length  of  the  tent.  On  this 
were  arranged  the  vegetables,  fruits,  and  some  of  the  flowers,  cut 
and  in  jiots.  On  either  side  of  the  door  as  you  entered  there 
was  a  collection  of  Roses,  contributed  by  Fontaine  et  Renavol, 
of  Versailles.  These  were  standards,  half-standards,  and  dwarfs 
planted  out,  and  well  arranged  for  effect ;  but  the  iudividual 
flowers  were  poor,  and  nothing  of  novelty  beyond  Madame 
Boutin  and  Vicomte  Vigier,  both  of  which  seemed  good  flowers. 
There  were  two  beds  of  Fancy  Pansies,  which  had  a  pretty  effect 
and  suggested  the  desirability  of  their  use  for  early  spring 
gardens.  The  flowers  themselves  were  not  better,  if  so  good  as 
those  by  Mr.  Dean  and  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  in  our  own 
country.  Then  there  was  another  bed  containing  a  collection  of 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Cinerarias,  and  Fuchsias,  amongst 
which  the  most  noticeable  was  a  collection  of  the  new  Italian 
Verbonus,  from  which  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  quite  a  new  start, 
as  they  are  striped,  spotted,  and  mottled  in  the  most  curious 
manner.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  charming  little  bed  of  one 
of  the  best  bedding  Verbenas  I  ever  saw.  It  was  raised  by  one 
of  the  numerous  small  growers  around  Paris,  and  is  called 
Mademoiselle  Lefebvre,  a  fine  rosy  crimson,  very  short-jointed, 
and  one  mass  of  bloom.  It  was,  of  course,  in  pots  ;  but  I  shall  be 
very  much  mistaken  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose 
that  we  have.  Then  there  was  a  bed  containing  three  varieties 
of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  raised  by  M.  Jactot,  head  gardener  at 
the  Chateau  de  Bagatelle,  at  Neuilly — Prince  Imperial,  which 
was  let  out  this  spring  by  Rougiere-Chauvi^re ;  Fairy  La- 
brousse,  a  fine  salmon ;  and  a  white,  which  will,  I  believe,  throw 
Madame  Vaucher  far  into  the  shade.  It  is  dwarf  and  very  free- 
flowering,  and  seems  to  be  a  beautifully  clear  white.  Of  course, 
as  to  whether  it  will  retain  this  out  of  doors  is  another  matter. 
It  was  named  Madame  Barillet,  and  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Kougiere-Chauviere,  who  will  send  it  out  in  autumn  or 
spring  next.  There  was  a  fine  collection  of  tree  Poeonies,  from 
M.  Dupuy-Jamain,  some  of  which  were  truly  enormous,  and 
very  brilliant  in  colour,  but  we  fear  they  flower  at  a  time  when 
we  could  not  rely  much  on  them  in  our  climate.  Our  kind  and 
excellent  friend,  M.  Margottin,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  had  a  nice  lot 
of  Azaleas ;  among  them  a  very  good  seedling  of  his  own,  a 
clear  white,  and  some  neatly-trained  standards. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  tent  were  two  collections  of  Conifers, 
from  MesErs.  Morlet,  near  Fontainbleau,  who  exhibited  amongst 
others  small  plants  of  some  of  the  new  Japanese  Conifers  ;  and 
M.  Honore  Defresne. 

New  introductions  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  et 
Xeteleer,  Rougiere-Chauviere,  and  Lierval,  and  comprised  many 
of  the  new  Japanese  novelties  introduced  by  Messrs.  Standish 
and  Veitcli,  and  other  plants  of  value,  but  nearly  all  in  a  very 
small  state. 

Orchids  were  contributed  by  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  Rougiere- 
Chauviere,  and  Luddemann,  the  latter  formerly  gardener  to 
M.  Pescatore,  but  now  a  nurseryman.  These  collections  were 
very  different  to  those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  :  thus 
M.  Luddemann's  collection  contained  thirty-two  varieties,  but 
a  space  of  10  feet  by  4  held  them  all.  Few  of  the  plants  had 
more  than  one  spike  of  bloom  on  them,  and  were  very  different 
from  those  which  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Warner,  &o.,  send  to  our 
exhibitions. 

Then  there  were  three  or  four  collections  of  Cacti,  Meloeaoli, 
Agave,  Aloe,  &c. — a  sort  of  thing  quite  unknown  at  our  shows, 
but  apparently  exciting  considerable  interest  in  France.    That 


the  plants  were  not  very  large  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  collections  comprised  230  varieties,  and  that 
a  space  of  10  or  12  feet  by  4  held  them  all. 

Cut  flowers  were  sent  in  small  numbers.  There  were  two 
collections  of  Tulips  and  one  of  Pansies,  which  would  have  pro- 
voked tlie  risible  faculties  of  Messrs.  Headly,  Turner,  Betteridge, 
or  any  of  our  Tulip-growers;  and,  of  course,  after  the  first  day 
they  exhibited  a  sorry  spectacle  of  faded  charms,  of  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  they  liad  but  little  at  the  best  of  tim.es. 

I  find  that  my  observations  have  run  on,  so  that  I  must  reserve 
my  notices  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  for  another  time,  and, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  markets, 
especially  the  Halle  Centrale.  It  is  sometimes  said,  "  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France,"  and  it  is  true  of  many 
things,  but  certainly  not  of  flower  shows.  They  did  what  they 
could  with  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  and  the  taste  for  which 
they  are  proverbial  was  evident  here.  What  they  would  do  if 
they  had  the  material  that  we  have  one  cannot  conjecture. 

I  may  add  that  there  were  two  English  exhibitors.  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  sent  a  plant  of  his  Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire,  and  just 
at  the  last  moment  as  I  was  starting  off  I  cut  off  a  number  of 
blooms  of  Auriculas,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  they  excited 
quite  a  sensation,  as  the  flower  as  we  grow  it  is  almost  unknown 
in  France.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness  with  which 
I  was  treated  by  all  concerned — a  rale  to  which  one  rarely  meets 
an  exception  in  matters  connected  with  horticulture  at  home  or 
abroad. — D.,  Deal. 


ME.   SALTER'S  KEW  DOUBLE  PYRETHEUMS. 

Mb.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  who  is 
so  celebrated  for  his  admirable  Chrysanthemums,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  formidable  rival  to  that  flower  in  the  shape  of  a 
race  of  double  Pjrethrums,  which  in  size  and  appearance  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Chrysanthemums — but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  bloom  in  May  and  June.  We  saw  these  flowers 
under  verv  disadvantageous  conditions  as  regards  weather — in  a 
day  whenrain  poured  down,  and  the  wind  blew  in  heavy  gusts, 
both  of  which  circumstances  must  have  detracted  much  from 
the  appearance  which  the  blooms  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
sented ;  and  yet  we  can  say  that  they  were  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  most  attractive  flowers  of  the  season  ;  and  although 
intended  f«r  out-door  decoration,  they  might  even  be  introduced 
into  conservatories  with  excellent  effect. 

There  are  several  varieiies,  all  of  which  are  not  yet  in  flower  ; 
but  the  finest  in  our  opinion  is  one  called  Versailles  Defiance, 
which  is  a  perfectly  double  ranunculus-shaped  flower,  fully 
3  inches  across,  and  of  a  light-reddieh  pink  ;  Purple  King  has 
double  flowers,  some  of  them  quite  as  large  as  the  preceding 
kind,  but  with  a  high  anemone  centre,  in  colour  of  a  dark  purple 
carmine ;  Brilliant,  also  anemone-flowered,  is  Z\  inches  across, 
and  of  a  beautiful  bright  rosy  carmine  ;  Bride  is  rosy  flesh  and, 
like  those  which  follow,  is  likewise  of  the  anemone  form.  Pink 
Beauty  is  bright  pink  with  a  very  high  centre ;  Striata,  rose 
striped  with  white  ;  Album  Plenum,  2i  inches  across,  blush 
white  ;  Madame  Foucard,  blush  ;  and  Bridesmaid  very  delicate 
blush  pink.  Princess  Alexandra  is  a  pure  white,  nearly  3 
inches  across  and  remarkably  double  ;  Amelina,  purplish-pink  ; 
Hendersoni,  a  deep  rosy  red  ;  and  Rosa  Alba  bright  rose  with 
part  of  the  petals  white,  the  blooms  measuring  3i  inches 
across.  Charles  Baltet  is  a  large  and  very  double  rosy  pink, 
while  Thomas  Massart  is  a  very  pretty  dehcate  pink,  and 
Defiance  a  very  large  and  fine  bright  rose,  the  flowers  being 
nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Taking  a  hasty  glance  over  the  houses,  we  observed  among 
the  British  Ferns  a  variety  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  laceratum, 
with  the  fronds  very  deeply  cut  at  the  edges,  and  forking; 
another  variety,  polycuspis,  had  the  extremities  much  branched. 
The  North  American  Osmunda  cinnamomea  was  throwing  out 
panicles,  which  are  seldom  seen  in  this  country ;  and  Osmunda 
interrupta  was  also  in  a  similar  condition. 

In  a  house  devoted  to  hardy  variegated  plants,  a  variety  of 
Sedum  Telephium  or  Orpine,  called  picturatum,  had  the  leaves 
beautifully  mottled  with  rose ;  Oxalis  corniculata  picturata  was 
also  very  pretty,  the  leaves  being  brown  mottled  with  bright 
pink,  instead  of  being  green.  Funkia  japonica  picta  from 
Dr.  Siebold  had  large  yellowish-green  leaves  with  dark-green 
edges ;  and  in  Convallaria  angustifolia  (?),  another  Japanese  plant, 
the  leaves  were  prettily  edged  with  white.    Another  ornamental- 
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folisged  plant  was  a  variety  of  the  common  Comfrey,  endowed 
with  a  name  of  formidable  length — Symphytum  officinale  varie- 
gatum  superbum,  in  wliich  the  leaves  liad  a  margin  of  yellowish- 
white.  Artemisia  maritima,  Mr.  Salter  states,  forms  an  excellent 
cut-leaved  plant  for  bedding-out,  the  foliage  turning  quite  white 
when  out  of  doors.  We  also  observed  a  new  Centaurea  with 
woolly  leaves,  which  measured  17  inches  long  by  0  broad,  and 
which,  we  are  told,  become  much  lorger  and  as  white  as  those  of 
C.  candidiseima. 

Out  of  doors  La  Pie,  or  the  Magpie  Pansy  was  growing  in 
one  of  the  beds,  and  Mr.  Salter  gives  it  a  liigh  character  as  a 
bedder,  and  certainly  its  violet-purple  flowers  blotched  on  each 
petal  with  white,  have  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 


CllYSTAL  PALACE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  first  of  the  great  Shows  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  was  held 
on  Saturday  last,  and  the  day,  though  cold  for  the  season,  was 
fine,  and  even  warm  in  the  sun.  But  the  weather  is  a  matter 
which  one  need  concern  himself  very  little  about  when  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  in  question ;  for  you  can  go  there,  stay  there, 
and  come  back  from  there  without  being  from  under  cover. 

The  display  of  flowers,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  liberality 
of  the  prize  list,  was  most  excellent ;  and  what,  no  doubt,  was 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  Company,  the  attendance  of  visitors 
was  large,  severely  taxing,  as  we  know  to  our  grief,  the  excellent 
itrangements  of  the  Brighton  Railway. 

Of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  there  were  some  excellent 
collections,  several  of  which,  however,  having  appeared  at  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Show,  reported  last  week,  had  lost 
nuch  of  their  freshness  to  our  eye ;  and  indeed  not  a  few  of  the 
plants  were  what  is  termed  "  too  far  gone." 

Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  Lower  Norwood,  was 
first  with  fifteen,  among  which  were  fine  specimens  of  Alia- 
manda  cathartica,  with  its  rich  yellow  flowers  ;  Ixora  coccinea, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Azalea 
Murrayana,  Erica  depressa  and  Cavendishii,  Tetratheca  eric»e- 
folia,  Chorozema  Lawrenciana,  and  Pimelea  spectabilis. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Lower  Cheam, 
who  came  second,  had  likewise  an  excellent  collection,  among 
which  were  the  white-llowered  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Franciscea 
calycina,  Hedaroma  macrostegia,  and  others,  all  of  which  were 
well  grown,  and  did  credit  to  that  veteran  exhibitor.  Collections 
of  fifteen  also  came  from  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Baxendine. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  Mr.  Chilman,  of  Ashtead  House, 
Epsom,  had  the  first  prize.  Among  his  specimens  were  a  fine 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  and  a  handsome  Erica  Cavendishi. 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Eraser,  wJio  had,  among  others,  the  orange 
scarlet  Leschenaultia  intermedia,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  ven- 
trieosa  coccinea  minor,  came  in  second. 

In  the  class  for  eight  plants,  a  fine  specimen  of  Allamanda 
Schotti  was  shown  by  Messrs  Lee,  and  in  other  classes  a  very 
fine  plant  of  the  same  kind  was  shown  by  Mr.  Page.  Hoya  bella 
and  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  were  shown  in  fine  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Norwood  Grove.  Mr.  Penny,  of 
Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Kaile,  Mr.  Baxendine,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Messrs.  Lee,  were  likewise  exhibitors  in  the  difierent  classes. 

Azaleas  constituted  of  themselves  a  brilliant  feature  in  the 
display,  and,  probably,  no  other  flowering  plant  could  have 
shown  to  such  advantage  at  the  corners  where  the  nave  and 
transept  intersect  as  these.  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were  magni- 
ficent, Murrayana  and  Juliana  in  particular.  The  others  con- 
sisted of  Perryano,  Mary,  Alba  Magna,  Gem,  Glory  of  Sunning- 
hill.  Magnificent,  Criterion  (past  its  best),  and  Optima.  For 
this  collection  he  received  a  first  prize ;  and  he  also  had  the 
second  for  another  fine  collection  of  ten,  containing  in  addition 
to  several  of  those  already  named,  Arborea  purpurea,  which  was 
literally  a  mass  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Turner  was  again  first  for  six  plants,  among  which  were 
included  fine  specimens  of  Gem,  Extranei,  and  Admiration. 

Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Smith  (of  Norwood  Grove),  Mr.  ChUman, 
Messrs.  Eraser,  and  Mr.  Lavey  also  exhibited  Azaleas ;  whilst 
new  kinds  of  the  same  flower,  most  if  not  all  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  came  from  Mr.  Turner 
and  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son. 

Of  tall  Cacti,  unquestionably  the  finest  were  those  of  Mr. 
Green,  consisting  of  splendid  flowering  specimens  of  different 
Epiphyllums ;  and  a  very  good  exhibition  of  the  same  class  of 
phmta  came  fi'om  Mr.  Waters  Sydenham. 


In  Cape  Heaths,  magnificent  specimens  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston  ;  those  of  Mr.  Peed  being 
also  very  fine,  especially  Ventricosa  magnifica,  a  beautiful  waxy 
pink.  From  Mr.  Page  came  a  fine  plant  of  Victoria  Uegina ; 
and  from  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  Havant,  and 
Mr.  Chilman,  there  came  also  good  collections.  The  varieties 
were  mostly  the  same  as  those  seen  at  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  Orchids,  too,  of  which  there  was  a  goodly  show,  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  exhibited  on  that 
occasion.  For  a  collection  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to 
S.  Bassett,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the  first  prize.  Among 
his  plants  were  a  magnificent  Cattleya  Mossiii',  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
Lselitt  cinnabarina,  and  Uendrobium  macrophyllum  giganteum. 
Mr.  Bullen  again  exhibited  several  very  fine  specimens,  including 
a  tub  of  Orchis  loliolosa ;  and  Mr.  Peed,  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr; 
Woolley  were  also  successful  in  taking  prizes  in  this  class.  M  , 
Penny  had  a  magnificent  Loelia  purpurata,  with  four  fine  s  pikes 
Vanda  suavis,  very  fine  ;  Woolley's  variety  of  Sobralia  superba 
with  three  fine  spikes  ;  and  Anguloa  lluckeri.  Mr.  Lovell,  Nut- 
field,  who  gained  a  second  prize  for  a  collection  of  ten,  had 
Cattleya  Mossise,  with  seven  blooms  of  the  largest  size ;  Den- 
drobium  tortile,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers ;  and  Lffilia  pur- 
purata, which  is  always  splendid.  From  Messrs.  Jackson  came 
Phaius  Walllchi,  with  numerous  fine  spikes ;  and  Mr.  Wiggms, 
of  Isleworth,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Woolley,  were  also  exhibitors. 

Pelargoniums  were  large  and  covered  with  bloom.  Mr.  Bailey 
had  the  best ;  The  Belle,  Scarlet  Floribunda,  and  Desdemona 
being  some  of  the  finest. 

In  Fancies,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Shrimpton  exhibited  some 
beautiful  plants,  which  were  complete  masses  of  bloom.  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Delicatum,  Clemanthe,  Ellen  Beck,  Modestum,  and 
Undine  were  some  of  the  finest. 

Roses  in  pots  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  who  had  splendid  plants  of  Lselia,  Charles 
Lawson,  Paul  Perras,  Comtesse  Mole,  Baronne  Prevost,  and 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  the  latter  from  Messrs.  Lane  being  a  stately 
specimen  loaded  with  bloom.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou  likewise  ex- 
hibited, receiving  a  third  prize.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  W.  Paul 
had,  besides,  excellent  plants  in  eight-inch  pots.  Cut  Rosea 
were  in  great  abundance  and  beauty,  ten  boxes  coming  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  eight  from  Mr.  W.  Paul. 

Calceolarias  were  exhibited  in  great  perfection  by  Mr.  James, 
of  Isleworth,  also  Mr.  Reid  and  some  others  ;  and  Pansies  by 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Hooper,  Shenton,  Tomkins, 
and  James.  Verbenas  came  from  Mr.  Treen,  of  Rugby,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry ;  Tulips  fi-om  Mr.  Hunt,  of  High 
Wycombe,  and  Mr.  Turner. 

Of  other  objects,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  in  a 
collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants  a  noble  Gleiclienia  flabellata, 
a  beautiful  plant  of  G.  dicarpa,  and  a  very  fine  Cyathea  excelsa ; 
and  Mr.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  brought  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Latania  borbonica 
major,  and  Rhopala  de  Jonghii  being  also  very  fine. 

Corypha  australis,  from  Mr.  Young,  of  Highgate,  was  im- 
mense ;  Cycas  revoluta,  very  handsome ;  and  he  had  also  a 
large  Hippomane  spinosa.  Cibotium  princeps,  and  Cordyline 
indivisa  from  Messrs.  Lee,  were  also  remarkable. 

Exotic  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  Lavey ;  British  Ferns  from 
Messrs.  Ivcry ;  and  some  nice  pans  of  Lycopods  froni  Mr.  Fox, 

The  pretty  variegated  Lonicera  reticulata  grown  in  the  open 
air,  came  from  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Hendon  ;  seedling  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr.  Hoyle ;  and  there  were  also  several  pretty  arrange- 
ments of  flowers  in  baskets,  and  for  the  dinner-table. 
7EUIT. 

Fruit  at  this  early  period  of  the  season  could  hardly  be 
expected  in  great  quantity,  but  what  there  was,  was  good. 

Of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  several  excellent  bunches  and 
baskets  were  shown,  the  best  three  bunches  coming  from 
Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  B.  Snejd,  Esq.,K;eele  Hall ;  these,  though 
not  so  large  as  those  of  some  exhibitors,  were  very  compact, 
and  the  berries  were  large  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Clenient, 
of  East  Bamet,  was  second,  and  he  had  also  an  excellent  single 
dish  as  well  as  a  10-lb.  basket,  and  large  bunches  of  Black  Prince. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Preston  Hall,  had  a  second  prize  for  a  fine 
basket,  but  the  berries  were  not  so  well  coloured;  and  Mr. 
Turnbull  of  Blenheim,  Mr.  Monro,  and  some  others  had  also 
very  good  exhibitions  of  the  same  variety. 

Of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  bunches  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Horwood,  and  for  the  season  the  berries  were  very  well 
coloursd  indeed.    These  well  deserved  the  first  priie  that  w»i 
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awarded  them.  The  basket  of  the  same  variety  from  the  same 
exhibitor  was  equally  good.  Three  good  bunches  of  the  Grizily 
Frontiguau  came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Coleorton  Hall. 

Pines  wei-e  very  good.  A  Black  Prince  weighing  Si  lbs.,  came 
from  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  A.  Royd,  Esq. ;  and  one  nearly  as 
large  from  Mr.  Koger,  of  Taplow,  both  being  handsome  fruits. 
Good-sized  Queens  came  from  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  and  others. 
Altogether  there  were  twenty-three  fruit  shown. 

Violette  Hative  Peaches  from  ilr.  Evans,  and  Koyal  George 
from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  were  well  ripened  and  re- 
ceived iirst  and  second  prizes.  The  Violette  Hative  Nectarines 
from  Mr.  Henderson,  were  also  excellent. 

Of  Cherries,  the  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Elton  were  both 
fine,  especially  the  former.  Mr.  Tillery  had  Black  Tartarian, 
well  ripened  ;  besides  which  there  were  several  good  dishes  of 
May  Duke  and  other  kinds.  Magnificent  fruit  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
were  shown  by  3Ir.  R.  Smith,  of  Twickenham  ;  British  Queen, 
large  and  fine,  by  5Ir.  Tillery,  the  former  exhibitor  having  also 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  British  Queen ;  and  Mr. 
Turner,  of  pSlough,  President,  Oscar,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  ;  but 
Mr,  Smith's  exhibition  was  the  finest. 

Several  good  Green  and  Scarlet-fleshed  Melons  were  shown  ; 
also,  Vines  and  Strawberries  in  pots.  Figs,  and  two  large  and 
handsome  Cucumbers,  one  of  them  measuring  30  inches  long, 
but  the  name  was  indistinctly  written. 


GAEDENIA  CULTUEE. 

Much  as  has  already  been  written  and  rewritten  about  this, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  most  lovely  exotic  evergreen  we  possess, 
yet  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  may  be  excused  for  again  re- 
ferring to  it. 

I  commence  by  planting  strong  healthy  cuttings  of  Fortuni, 
florida,  radicans  major,  radicans,  and  citriodora.  It  may  be, 
some  of  the  others  would  succeed  equally  well,  though  X  have 
ever  been  cautious  of  varying  the  general  stove  treatment  as  con- 
cerns them.  The  cuttings  struck,  or  nice  young  plants  procured, 
their  whole  first  season's  growth  should  be  made  upon  a  stage  in 
the  stove ;  never  giving  a  larger  pot  than  a  48  the  first  year, 
pinching  off  any  leading  ill-placed  shoots,  giving  occasional 
waterings  with  not  too  strong  manure  water,  and  not  allowing 
any  flowers  to  expand  if  any  should  show. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  plants  to  be  beginning  to  grow  in  the 
March  of  the  succeeding  year.  Let  them  make  their  first  start 
in  the  pots  (48's)  of  last  year;  when  the  shoots  are  showing 
the  third  pair  of  leaves  pinch  all  back  to  four  leaves  each,  and 
when  they  are  about  breaking  afresh  from  the  young  shoots 
repot  them,  putting  them  into  large  32*s,  carefully  picking  out 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  possible  without  injuring  the  ball 
generally  or  the  roots;  giving  no  manure  water  until  you  see 
that  the  roots  are  getting  thick  round  the  edge  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot,  when  a  little — but  only  a  little — weak  manure  water  may 
be  given. 

The  chief  requisite  in  the  autumn  is  a  profusion  of  healthy 
short-jointed  wood.  To  obtain  this,  should  your  plants  do  well, 
you  will  have  to  pinch  back  any  leading  shoots  to  four  leaves 
during  the  season.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  pinching  or  even 
cutting  back,  so  long  as  the  knife  is  kept  away  from  all  but  the 
growth  of  the  current  year. 

Towards  October  avoid  giving  any  but  clear  water,  and  place 
the  plants  more  in  the  sun. 

To  ripen  the  wood  gradually  give  the  plants  more  sun,  less 
water,  and  keep  around  them  a  drier  atmosphere,  reducing  the 
temperature  gradually  as  the  days  decrease  in  length,  leaving  it 
during  midwinter  at  from  45°  to  50°,  If  at  times  with  a  dryish 
atmosphere  they  are  in  a  temperature  of  even  40°  it  will  in  no 
way  injure  them. 

About  March,  as  the  light  and  heat  increase,  they  will  show 
signs  of  active  growth,  and  then  any  loose  soil  upon  the  surface 
should  be  removed,  and  some  good  fresh  soil  be  used  for  sur- 
facing. Give  plenty  of  liquid  manure  (strong  now),  and  you 
may  expect  from  eight  to  a  dozen  flowers,  and  these  fine  for  the 
siae  and  age  of  the  plants.  Give  a  nice  moist  growing  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°.  When  they  have 
toished  flowering  give  another  small  shift  into  a  24  or  16-sized 
pot,  and  proceed  again  as  above.  I  object  to  large  shifts  with 
excessive  heat,  as  tending  to  produce  large  growths  and  but 
few  flowers,  besides  taking  up  so  much  room. 

With  the  above  treatment  the  plants  in  the  16-potB  might 


produce  some  twenty-four  flowers  upon  a  surface  of  about  1^  foot 
in  diameter  upon  a  Fortuni  or  florida ;  more  in  comparison  upon 
radicans. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  citriodora  that  I  may  mention 
— it  is  very  prone  to  throwing  up  young  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  plant :  these,  if  not  pinched  back  when  a  few  inches  high, 
not  pinching  them  out  altogether  but  che!:king  them,  will  at 
times  so  monopolise  the  sap  of  the  plant  as  to  cause  all  the  old 
wood  to  wither  and  die.  It  would  be  as  well,  I  feel  convinced, 
to  cut  out  aU  eyes  below  the  surface  before  the  cutting  is  placed 
in  the  cutting-pot. — W.  Eaklet,  Digsioell. 


ME. 


BULL'S  PLANT  ESTABLISHMENT  AT 
CHELSEA. 


Me.  Etill  is  so  well  known  as  an  exhibitor  of  valuable 
novelties  at  the  metropolitan  shows,  that  some  notes  taken  on  a 
recent  visit  to  his  establishment  may  not  be  unacceptable ;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  his  collection  is  so  large 
that  any  notice  of  it  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command  must 
be  far  from  complete. 

It  is  to  new  and  rare  plants  that  Mr.  Bull  more  particularly 
devotes  his  attention,  and  that  his  stock  is  most  extensive  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  fourteen  large  houses, 
including  seven  Geranium-houses,  one  of  which  is  100  feet  long. 

On  entering  from  the  King's  Road  by  the  glass  dome,  we 
come  into  the  first  conservatory,  which  is  gay  with  Azaleas  and 
other  flowering  plants,  relieved  by  the  plentiful  introduction  of 
Australian  Ferns,  and  the  handsome  fern-like  Grevillea  robusta, 
which  forms  an  appropriate  companion  plant  to  these ;  besides 
which  there  are  Orange  trees  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  one 
of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country  of  the  new  Araucaria  CookU. 

On  each  side  of  this  conservatory  are  wings,  one  occupied  by 
the  offices,  the  other  by  ornamental  stands  for  drawing-rooms, 
filled  with  pretty  variegated  plants,  as  Caladiums,  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  Begonias,  the  variegated  Cyperus,  Aphelandra  Leopold!, 
&c  There  are  also  a  number  of  Fern-cases  of  different  patterns, 
under  two  of  which  were  fine  specunens  of  the  Killamey  Fern, 
and  the  beautiful  New  Zealand  Todea  pellucida. 

The  winter  garden,  an  extensive  space  covered  with  a  lofty 
span-roof,  is  the  next  house  ;  and  immediately  facing  its  entrance 
is  a  majestic  tree  Fern,  Cyathea  serra,  25  feet  high,  whilst  else- 
where are  variegated  Aloes  and  Yuccas,  Grevilleas,  Acacias, 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c.,  giving  the  house  an  exotic  appearance  ; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  one  of 
which  could  not  measure  less  than  20  feet  in  height,  and  there 
are  others  nearly  as  tall. 

Another  remarkable  object  was  a  noble  Cyathea  meduUaris, 
the  ebony-like  stems  of  which  have  a  striking  appearance.  This 
with  its  congener  C.  dealbata  is  admirably  adapted  for  conser- 
vatories. There  were  also  a  very  handsome  Cycas  revoluta, 
which  from  its  beautiful  plumage-like  foliage  is  always  effective ; 
Gleichenia  flabellata,  5  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through ; 
Indian  Azaleas,  some  of  them  8  to  10  feet  high ;  Dracaena 
australis,  between  11  and  12  feet  high  ;  Yucca  aloifoUa  variegata, 
standing  about  6  feet  high  in  slate  tubs  ;  a  lot  of  standard  Bays 
with  very  symmetrical  heads;  also  Laurustinuses,  the  same  as 
are  employed  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington ; 
yellow  Rhododendrons,  and  miscellaneous  flowering  plants  ;  and 
Acer  negundo  variegata,  which  from  its  pretty  white  variegation 
is  employed  as  a  relief  to  the  green  foliage. 

To  effect  shade  in  this  large  structure,  Vines  cover  the  roof 
and  festoon  the  columns  supporting  it,  and  are  likewise  trained 
over  arched  trellises  at  the  sides.  Mr.  Bull  states  that  he 
obtains  excellent  crops,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  im- 
pression that  Grapes  and  plants  cannot  be  grown  together,  liia 
experience  has  shown  that  in  large  houses  at  least,  both  can  be 
successfully  cultivated.  The  roof  being  very  light,  and  present- 
ing no  adequate  support  for  a  ladder,  there  is  a  platform  running 
on  a  railway  down  the  centre  of  the  house,  so  as  to  permit  of 
the  crops  being  gathered,  and  training,  &c.,  performed. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  winter  garden  are  stoves  70  feet 
long  full  of  the  new  plants,  for  which  Mr.  BuUhas  made  himself 
celebrated,  one  of  them  being  filled  with  fine-foliaged  plants, 
and  having  as  a  whole  a  very  ornamental  effect.  Among  the  in- 
mates of  these  structures  were  the  extremely  rare  Madagascar 
Silver  Palm,  Areca  dealbata,  the  gracefully  arching  foliage  of 
which  is  silvery  on  the  under  side ;  a  new  Dieffenbachia,  from 
Brazil  j  the  formidable  prickly  Hippomane  longifelia,  the  hand- 
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gome  variegated-leaved  Musa  vittata  ;  Anthurium  leuconeurum, 
from  South  America,  with  deep  green  ealadium-Uke  leaves  with 
t'Onapieuous  white  veius ;  a  new  species  of  the  same  genus  also  from 
South  America  ;  and  those  splendid  fine-foliaged  plants  Alocaaia 
metallica  and  macrorhiza  variegata,  the  lustrous  metallic  leaves 
of  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  a  collection  of  flne-foliaged 
plfuits.  Thrinax  elegans  is  a  very  ornamental  miniature  Palm 
for  drawing-room  decoration,  for  which  purpose  its  dwarf  habit 
of  growth  peculiarly  recommends  it.  Echites  argyrtt'a  with  dark 
green  leaves  and  silvery  veins  will,  to  all  appearance,  form  a 
desirable  addition  to  ornamental-foliaged  climbers,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  paucity  at  present,  but  wliat  like  the  flowers  are 
is  as  yet  unknown. 

Of  new  Caladiums  there  was  an  abundance,  and  of  these 
mirabile,  regale,  Cannaerti,  Devosiauum,  Van  den  Hecken,  and 
Thelemanni,  with  the  fine  Bornean  species,  Lowii,  were  some  of 
the  best. 

Of  other  fine-foliaged  plants  Dracaena  ferrea  variegata  had 
leaves  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  crimson.  We  also  saw  a  new 
Justicia  with  beautifully  variegated  leaves.  Cyperus  alterni- 
foUus  variegatus,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  variegated  plants,  is 
here  kept  in  a  perfectly  variegated  condition  by  potting  it  in 
pure  river  sand,  and  affording  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  This 
is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  as,  in  many  instances,  probably  from 
being  grown  iu  too  rich  a  soil,  the  plant  reverts  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  original  green  form.  Besides  these  many  other 
very  ornamental  plants  might  be  enumerated,  such  as  Latanias 
rubra  and  Verschaffelti,  Cupania  Pmdaiba,  &c.,and  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  the  Madagascar  Lace 
Plant,  which  was  growing  in  a  tank  in  one  of  the  stoves,  the 
leaves  floating  in  glass  bowls  through  which  they  could  be 
readily  seen,  and  according  to  their  development  between  1  foot 
and  IJ  foot  long,  including  the  stalk.  The  extremely  pretty 
Clerodendron  Thomsonse,  with  its  white  bracts  contrastmg  with 
the  vermilion  petals,  likewise  formed  an  attractive  object. 

Medicinal  and  oflicinal  plants  are  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tity ;  and  among  such  might  be  seen  the  Bitter  Cassia,  Pejipers 
of  various  kinds,  Cubebs,  Balsam  of  Peru,  Coffee  and  Tea  plants, 
Cinnamon,  the  violet-coloured  Sugar-cane  (Saccharum  olBciu- 
amm  violaceum),  &c. 

In  the  Orchid  department  was  Pogonia  discolor  from  Java, 
which,  with  its  olive-green  leaf  abundantly  covered  with  reddish- 
golden  hairs,  was  a  great  object  of  attraction  at  the  last  spring 
show  at  Regent's  Park ;  and  there  were  many  pretty  Ancecto- 
chils,  such  as  Dayii,  and  argyrses  with  its  green  and  silver  leaves. 
Fine  specimens  of  the  Fox-brush  jErides  Fieldingii  and  some 
others  of  the  same  family  were  rooting  with  extraordinary  free- 
dom in  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  seemed  to  be  luxuriating  in  it ; 
and  there  were  besides  many  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
such  as  Larpentse,  Schrcederi,  Lobbi,  as  well  as  the  new  Cypri- 
pediums  Stonei,  Hookeri  with  its  prettily  marbled  foliage ;  the 
rare  Lowii  ;  Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  which  recently  brought 
such  high  prices  at  Stevens's;  Vanda  Batemani,  &c. ;  together 
with  an  abundance  of  well-known  species  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

To  Begonias  one  large  house  is  almost  entirely  devoted,  iu 
which,  besides  several  hundred  seedlings,  embracing  an  endless 
variety  of  variously-marked  kinds,  there  were  assembled  numbers 
of  named  varieties — of  whicli  Secretaire  Morren,  Adolphe  Pollack, 
Frederic  Seismeyer,  Helena  Uhder,  Daedalea,  itnperiulis,  impe- 
riahs  smaragdina  and  longipila,  are  some  of  the  newest  and  best. 

In  the  same  house  with  the  Begonias  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  Gleichenia  dicarpa,  forming  a  beautiful  mass  6  or  7  feet 
high,  and  probably  as  much  iu  diameter.  And  in  other  houses 
were  Cibotium  princeps,  equally  remarkable ;  the  new  Golden 
Maiden-hair  Fern  from  Lima,  Adiantum  chrysophyllum  ;  Adi- 
antum  Feci,  a  handsome  gleichenia-like  species  ;  Laucheana,  the 
best  of  all  the  Golden  Gymnogrammas  ;  and  the  pretty  tasselled 
Wetenhalliana ;  also  Aspleniums  flabellulatum  and  rachirhinse, 
both  of  which  are  very  distinct  and  elegant  species,  the  former 
from  Mexico,  tlie  latter  from  Braiil.  Besides  the  above  there 
were  numbers  of  variegated,  including  the  remarkable  Pteris 
nemoralis  variegata,  which  is  intermediate  between  argyraia  and 
tricolor.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  noticed  several  new  hardy 
Ferns,  as  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  sagittatum,  a  very  pretty  form 
of  this  species,  which  had  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee ;  Osmunda  regalis  cristata ; 
and  the  handsome  Japanese  Ferns,  Lastrea  opaca  and  Wood- 
wardia  orientahs. 

In  the  greenhouse  department,  besides   the  plants  already 


referred  to  in  noticing  the  winter  garden,  many  others  deserve 
mention — such  as  Rhyncosia  albo-nitens,  a  very  ornamental 
climber  with  bright  green  leaves  irregularly  variegated  with 
white,  and  having  violet  mauve  flowers.  Yucca  lutea-lineata 
and  Y.  alba-spica,  the  last  a  very  rare  and  peculiar  plant,  the 
narrow  leaves  being  edged  with  white  filaments.  Stokesii  is 
another  variegated  form  of  the  same  tribe.  To  these  it  may  be 
added  there  were  some  handsome  specimens  of  Von  Siebold's 
Chamterops  excelsa,  and  Araucarias  I3idwilli,  and  Cunninghami 
glauca,  the  last  a  very  desirable  novelty. 

To  Azaleas  one  house  is  entirely  devoted,  and  it  contains  many 
new  varieties;  one  of  these  named  William  Bull  is  just  being 
sent  out.  Its  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size  and  of  unusual  sub- 
stance, in  colour  dark  crimson  shaded  with  violet  on  the  upper 
segments.  Waxwork,  with  large  flowers,  white  blotched  with 
purple ;  and  Fairy,  flesh  spotted  with  crimson  and  edged  with 
white,  are  also  very  fine ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  Dieu- 
donne  Spae,  Madame  A.  VerschafTelt,  Hortense  Vervaene,  and 
President  Clayes. 

The  Pelargonium-houses  are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  seed- 
lings as  well  as  named  varieties.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  in  the  different  classes.  Of  spotted  kinds — Theophraste, 
quite  new  in  colour,  of  a  rich  fiery  red  shaded  with  violet  to  the 
centre,  light  throat ;  Gloire  de  Petit  Bicetre,  also  a  new  colour, 
dark  crimson  violet  centre  and  spotted  with  maroon  ;  Junon,  In- 
ternational, Fireball,  Achille,  and  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  Fancies 
— Lovely,  Bertha,  Charm,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill ;  and  in  the 
Zonale  section — Beauty,  Enchantress,  Lucilla,  Transcendent, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  Alfred,  and  Rosamond.  Conspicuous  among 
the  variegated  kinds  was  Queen  of  Queens,  which  combines  an 
excellent  pure  white  variegation,  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
flowers.  This  variety  is  weU  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  a  bed  of  it  has  lately  been  supplied  to  the  royal 
gardens. 

Petunias  have  a  house  devoted  to  themselves,  which  is  crowded 
with  the  splendid  varieties  which  Mr.  Bull  sends  out,  of  which 
Captivation  and  President  are  particularly  fine,  and  Lady  Maria 
Scott,  Beauty,  Adeline,  Vernon,  Silver  Spot,  Ensign,  Startler,  and 
Marmion  are  also  of  great  merit,  as  well  as  Charmer,  a  crimson 
and  white  double. 

The  new  Mimuluscs  form  of  themselves  a  very  interesting 
feature.  These  are  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Chilian 
species  cupveus  and  Gaiety,  a  large-flowering  sort.  The  blossoms 
are  about  2  inches  across,  and  present  an  infinite  variety  of 
coppery  red  markings — blotches,  belts,  or  specks — on  a  yellow 
ground,  and  of  yellow  specks  or  blotches  on  a  dark  ground. 
Apart  from  their  extreme  beauty,  they  possess  the  merit  of 
being  of  dwarf  habit ;  and  altogether  they  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  In  one 
house  there  are  hundreds  of  these  Mimuluses,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Bull  is  now  becoming  well  known  for  the  new  Fuchsias 
and  Pentstemons  which  he  annually  sends  out,  and  of  these,  as 
well  as  Gloxinias,  there  are  extensive  collections ;  but  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  them,  as  weU  as 
many  interesting  Japanese  plants,  such  as  the  beautifid-foliaged 
Lonicera  reticulata,  figured  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  of 
September  last,  the  Umbrella  Pine,  Retinospora  obtusa,  Bambusa 
variegata,  several  handsome  variegated  Euryas  and  Euonymuses, 
the  pretty  Serissa  fcetida  variegata  which  Mr.  Bull  received  from 
Japan  through  Dr.  Siebold,  and  the  plain-leaved  female  Auouba. 


OECHAED-HOUSES. 

Owing  to  causes  unnecessary  to  explain,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented replying  to  Mr.  Rivers'  kind  invitation  to  my  visiting 
his  nursery  at  Sawbridgeworth.  I  fear,  also,  I  cannot  do  myself 
the  honour  of  inspecting  his  orchard-houses  and  their  contents 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  possible  I  may  do  so  in  Aogoist. 
For  many  reasons  I  preiisr  the  latter  time,  not  the  least  perhaps 
i^  that  it  is  a  less  busy  period  at  home.  I,  therefore,  thus 
publicly  thank  Mr.  Rivers  for  his  courtesy ;  and  although  I  am 
unabie  at  the  present  time  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  may 
also  be  prevented  at  the  later  period  mentioned,  I  hope,  never- 
theless, to  be  able  at  some  time  to  see  his  collection  of  trees  in 
pots,  and  their  modes  of  growth,  and  will  strain  a  point  to  do  so 
the  present  season.  I,  however,  expect  to  hear  more  about 
orchard-house  fruits  from  other  quarters,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  be  warmly  taken  up  by  other  writers  in  The  Joubnal  OF 
HoETicULTFRE.     The  coming  metropoUtan  and   other  shows 
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will  also,  I  hope,  enlighten  us  more  on  the  matter  ;  and  if  the 
general  verdict  of  public  opinion  decide  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  growing  fruit  in  preference  to  that  already  in  existence,  I  for 
one  will  publicly  acknowledge  myself  in  error  for  having  opposed 
the  system.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  sort  of  truce  is  entered  into 
on  my  part  and  that  of  Mr.  Eivers,  I  shall  not  feel  the  less  in- 
terested in  what  is  said  and  done  by  others,  and  hope  those  who 
have  been  Buccessful  will  not  be  backward  in  recording  their 


practice ;  and  if  at  any  of  the  grand  shows,  or  even  at  provincial 
ones,  it  should  happen  that  orohard-house-grown  fruit  be  suc- 
cessful over  that  grown  in  the  old  way,  let  some  one  report  it. 
Facts  are  the  best  of  all  arguments.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  during  the  period  of  truce  to  again  enter  into  the 
contest,  but  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Rivers  for  his  courtesy,  and  it  is 
far  from  unlikely  that  I  may  do  mjself  the  honour  of  visiting 
his  place  at  some  suitable  time. — J.  EoBSOtr. 


FLOWEE-GAEDEN  PLAN. 


1  Edffing  Cineraria  maritima ;  band  of   Tom  Thumb  Geranium ;    centre 
'     Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  ;  or,  centre  Torn  Thumb  ;  band  of  Perilla 

nankinensis,  and  outer  bind  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda. 

2  and  8,  Centre  Perilla;  band  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda  ;  edging  Lobelia 

Bpeciosa. 
4,  Defiance  Verbena. 

[We  like  the  first  proposal  for  a  centre  best — Cineraria  mari- 
tima, Tom  Thumb,  and  Flower  of  the  Day.  2,  8,  will  be  beauti- 
ful, and  so  will  5,  11.  Oar  correspondent  ("  B.  W.")  has  partly 
crossed  the  other  colours,  such  as  4  and  10  Defiance  Verbena, 


5   and  II,  Centre  Perilla;  band  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium;  edging 

Baron  Hugel  Geranium. 
6,  Mrs.  Holford  Verbena. 
3,  7,  and  12,  Purple  Kinff  Verbena. 
9  and  13,  Mrs.  Holford  Verbena. 
10,  Defiance  Verben*. 

and  we  would  carry  the  principle  out  with  6,  12,  white  Verbena  ; 
7,  13,  purple  Verbena  ;  and  3,  9,  might  also  be  a  purple  or 
puce,  as  Christine  or  Wonderful,  or  such  dark  things  as  SteUa 
Geranium,  or  even  two  beds  of  Heliotrope.] 


DAISY-KNIFE. 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Chester,  Mr.  Fish  states  that  the 
first  daisy-knife  he  saw  was  at  Heiton  House,  Hertfordshire,  a 
notice  of  which  place  appeared  in  a  previous  volume.  The  knife 
was  made  according  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Watson,  who 
was  gardener  at  Heiton  then.  Those  I  use  were  made  by  a 
blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  consider  it  to  be  too  good 
and  simple  ajtool  to  be  spoiled  by  a  high-sounding  name,  or 


restricted  in  use  by  patent.  A  is  the  doubled-edged  knife> 
19  inches  in  length  and  2J  inches  wide,  made  of  good-tempered 
steel,  especially  at  the  sides.  The  lower  side,  which  is  to  rest  on 
or  skim  over  the  grass  is  quite  flat ;  the  upper  side  is  convex  in 
the  centre,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  there,  and  tapering 
down  to  the  edges.  These  edges  are  ground  or  sharpened  with  a 
stone  in  the  same  menner  as  a  scythe.    To  the  middle  of  the 
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sooVet  end  of  the  knife  a  crane  nect  is  attached,  rising  not  per- 
pendicularly but  obliquely  1  inch  from  the  blade,  as  shown  at  B, 
and,  entering  the  shaft,  is  covered  over  there  for  security,  with 
an  iron  ferule  of  3i  itches  in  length.  The  handle  C  is  made  of 
well-seasoned  deal  so  as  to  be  light,  is  8  feet  long,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  where  the  socket  of  the  blade  is  fixed,  and 
li  inch  in  diameter  at  the  extreme  end.  With  the  crane  neck 
placed  as  described,  when  the  lower  side  of  the  knife  rests  level 
on  the  ground,  the  extreme  end  of  the  handle  will  bo  about 
3i  feet  perpendicular  from  the  ground.  When  the  man  taking 
the  handle  in  both  hands,  the  end  just  resting  against  his  side, 
Bweeps  the  blade  right  and  left  of  him,  he  will  clear  the  lawn  of 
daisies  as  he  marches  along  for  a  width  of  15  feet  easily,  and  with 
much  less  trouble  and  toil  than  he  would  clear  as  many  inches 
with  the  lumbering  daisy-rakes.  Of  course,  the  knife  merely 
decapitates  the  sweet,  modest,  wee  things,  that  would  be  beauti- 
ful anywhere  else  than  on  the  green  lawn  ;  but  if  the  sun  shines 
the  daisies  will  soon  be  shrivelled  up,  and  unseen  and  forgotten, 
like  many  other  things  that  are  good  and  beautiful. 


of  a  figure,  and  which  begine  and  ends  at  two  opposite  angles, 
as  E  v,fig.  2,  and  Q  n,fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  e. 


M 


.-O. 


The  diameler  usually  signifies  a  line  that  passes  through  and 
touches  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  oval,  as  does  the  line  I  K,  in 
Jig.  4,  and  L  M,  in  figs.  5  and  6.  In  an  oval  there  are  two,  cal  led 
the  trauEverse  and  conjugate  diameters.     1  M  is  the  transver  ee. 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 


AMMONIACAL    LIQUOR  AND   OTHER   GAS 
REFUSE  AS  MANURES. 

I  KNOW  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  read  and  practised 
from  Mr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  on  the  refuse  froir  gasworks  ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  200  gallons,  as  there  recom- 
mended, is  too  much  to  apply  at  once  to  an  acre.  I  find  that 
50  gallons  do  better;  and  if  you  contrast  the  strength  of  guano 
with  that  of  gas  liquor,  it  is  manifest  that  600  lbs.  of  guano  will 
introduce  about  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  to  the  ground,  and  200  gal- 
lons of  the  liquor  will  give  200  lbs.  of  ammonia.  I  am  also 
using  the  lime  and  the  tar  of  the  gasworks,  and  1  find  them  of 
great  benefit. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  tar,  I  may  state  that  I 
manured  an  acre  of  ground  with  farmyard  manure  of  a  good 
description  and  another  acre  with  the  tar,  and  I  had  five  cocks  of 
hay  from  the  farmyard  manure,  and  seven  cocks  (rom  the  tar. — 
C.  Reynolds,  Farish  Priest  of  Kildalkey,  Ireland. 

[As  we  never  knew  any  gas  liquor  so  rich  in  ammonia  as  that 
specified  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  wrote  to  him  expressive  of  our 
doubts  as  to  his  accuracy  on  that  point.  He  has  not  cleared 
away  our  doubt,  but  his  reply  contains  some  useful  information. 
Ihe  following  are  extracts  : — 

"  I  have  a  vessel  which  holds  30  gallons,  and  apply  it  to  an 
acre  with  the  best  results.  I  mean  30  gallons  of  the  liquor  as  it 
comes  from  the  gashouse,  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  may 
seem  needful.  From  my  observations  I  am  certain  that  1  gallon 
in  winter  contains  as  much  ammonia  as  2  gallons  do  in  summer. 
I  never  found  the  same  observations  in  any  book  that  has  fallen 
into  my  hands. 

"  With  regard  to  fixing  ammonia,  Liebig,  in  his  '  Agricultural 
Chemistry,'  page  180,  says,  '  If  we  fix  it,  if  we  deprive  it  of  its 
Tolatility,  we  increase  its  action  twofold.'  The  method  used 
by  Liebig  to  fix  the  ammonia  is  to  mix  the  liquor  with  gypsum  ; 
but  it  can  be  done  as  well  by  spreading  it  on  tlie  ground  in 
winter,  as  the  rain  washes  it  into  the  ground.  In  summer  the 
heat  of  the  sun  makes  it  volatile."] 


GEOMETRY  APPLICABLE  TO  GARDENING. 

{Continued  from  page  314.) 
LINES. 
Side-lines  are  those  which  encompass  any  sort  of  figure,  be  it 
either  a  square  or  a  polygon,  as  does  A  b  c  i>,fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


The  chord  or  subtense  line  is  a  line  that  cuts  off  only  a  smaller 
part  of  a  circle  from  a  greater,  or  is,  more  plainly,  like  the  striag 
of  a  bow,  which  is  part  of  a  circle,  as  is  the  line  N  o,  fij.  7,  the 
bow  of  which  is  N  o  P,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle  is  B, 

fig.  10. 

Fig.  8.  Pig   9 


A  diagonal  line  is  that  which  passes  through  the  very  centre 


A  tangent  line  is  that  which  touches  any  figure  (whether 
circular  or  polygonal)  without  dividing  it,  and  without  being 
able  to  divide  it,  although  it  were  prolonged  never  so  far,  as  are 
the  lines  s  T,  in  figs.  8,  9. 

A  secant  line  is  that  which  divides  or  crosses  any  circle,  oval, 
or  polygonal  figure,  the  said  oval  or  other  figure  remaining 
whole,  and  is  plainly  demonstrable  by  the  lines  T  u,  in  figs.  8,  9. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  AN  ORCHARD-HOUSE,  AND  WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  ITP 

We  have  much  argument  on  either  side  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  "  orchard-house  culture,"  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
attempted  anything  like  a  judicial  summing-up  of  the  question. 
Let  me,  however  feebly,  attempt  this.  The  first  question  is, 
What  is  orchard-house  culture?  From  Mr.  Rivers' exposition 
we  may  define  it  as  "  the  growth  of  fruits  in  a  cold  house,  and 
that  not  in,  but  through,  pots."  The  house  must  be  cold,  or  it  is 
a  forcing-house  ;  and  the  plants  must  grow  through  the  pots,  or 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  contention  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  culture  in  pots  in  a  cold  house,  and  culture  in  pots 
in  a  hothouse. 

From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  trees  planted  out  in  a  cold 
house,  will,  in  their  season,  yield  fruits,  many  large  and  good- 
flavoured,  which  if  inferior  to  those  planted  out  in  hothouses  in 
size  and  earliness,  are  superior  to  them  in  cheapness. 

But  it  would  seem  that  many  amateurs  have  attempted  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  cold  houses,  and  have  failed  ; 
and  thereupon  the  cultivators  in  forcing-houses  (who  are  mostly 
professional  gardeners)— first  telling  us  that  even  with  the  aid  of 
their  expensive  appliances  and  skilled  labour,  they  have  found 
culture  in  pots  attended  with  100  per  cent,  more  trouble,  and  a 
diminution  of  50  per  cent,  m  size — proceed  to  draw  comparisons 
between  their  planted-out  trees  in  hothouses,  and  the  trees  in 
pots  in  cold  houses.  Now,  such  a  comparison  as  this  is  inadmis- 
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■ible.  The  match  should  be  between  skilled  gardener  and  skilled 
gardener,  between  plauted-out  trees  in  a  hothouse  and  planted- 
out  trees  in  a  cold  one,  between  pot  trees  in  the  one  and  pot 
trees  in  the  other.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orchard- 
house  faction  numbers  in  its  ranks  but  few  stilled  gardeners, 
while  the  other  side  counts  many.  Yet  Messrs.  Eivers  and 
Pearson  offer  to  show  their  planted- out  trees  and  pot  trees 
against  like  trees  in  a  hothouse  :  but  nowhere  have  they  offered 
to  show  trees  in  pots  against  trees  planted  out. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  an  orchard-house  cultivator 
boasts  of  fruit  grown  through  pots,  his  evidence  is  met  by  the 
reply,  "  You  cannot  call  that  pot-culture  ;"  as  if  culture  in 
pots  were  part  of  the  orchard-house  system,  which  it  is  not. 
Ihere  are  only  two  questions  to  be  answered.  First,  Are  cold 
houses  properly  used  for  fruit-culture,  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
gardens  ?  Second,  Which  is  the  proper  mode  of  culture  in  them 
— planting  out,  growing  through  pots,  or  growing  in  pots  ? 

Ai^swers  to  these  questions  may  do  us  some  good,  which  a 
■wordy  war  as  to  whether  skilled  gardeners  with  planted-out 
trees  can  grow  better  and  more  fruit  than  amateurs  with  trees 
in  pots  is  not  likely  to  do. — G.  H. 


SMALL  VINEET  HEATED  BY  DUNG. 

I PUEPOSE  carrying  out  a  plan  I  read  of  many  years  ago,  I  be- 
lieve in  London,  of  erecting  a  small  house  heated  by  a  dung-pit; 
but  I  have  never  seen  one,  and  do  not  find  any  notice  of  it  m  the 
modern  books  I  have  had  an  opportunity  ot  reading,  and  I  am 
apprehensive  that  some  practical  difficulty  may  have  developed 
itself,  and  prevented  the  suggestion  from  being  usefully  carried 
out.  You  can  tell  me  in  a  lino  whether  this  be  so.  I  propose  to 
have  a  house  10  feet  by  7  inside,  with  3  feet  along  the  front  oc- 
cupied by  a  chamber  for  dung  3  feet  high  ;  the  dung  to  be  filled 
in  from  the  outside,  and  shu*  in  closely  by  well-fitted  doors,  and 
the  chamber  formed  of  solid  wall,  but  open  at  the  top.  Over 
this  chamber  some  durable  rails  will  sustain  a  bed  of  brushwood, 
or  some  such  materials,  upon  which  a  bed  of  mould  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  bottom  heat  will  be  applied  to  that  bed  of  mould, 
and  no  other  egress  for  the  heat  of  the  dung  than  into  that  bed 
will  exist.  The  advantages  I  look  for  are — the  rotting  my 
dung  out  of  sight,  using  the  heat  entirely,  and  the  faciUty  of 
putting  in  and  cut  of  sight  all  rotting  materials,  and  avoiding  loss 
from  evaporation,  and  I  suppose  the  dung  may  be  put  in  fresh 
from  the  stable  ;  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  sure,  nor  do  I  quite 
know  what  depth  of  mould  I  should  have.  Upon  that  bed  I 
should  hope  to  raise  anything  wanted  for  transplanting,  besides 
Cucumbers  trained  to  the  glass  in  front  above  the  bed,  and  per- 
haps Melons. 

This  small  house  would  be  put  against  a  south  fence  6  feet 
high,  from  the  top  of  which  fence  I  purpose  to  have  glass  at  an 
angle  of  34°,  to  join  the  front  sash.  This  slope  will  have  the 
sun  constantly  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  as  I  shall  have  4  feet 
behind  my  dung-chamber,  I  suppose  I  may  make  that  space  a 
bed  for  a  good  A'ine  to  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  glass  slope;  and  I  suppose  that  such  a 
little  affair  will  never  have  too  much  heat  to  have  the  Vine  roots 
inside,  and  thus  avoid  some  risks  I  read  of  in  your  publications. 

[We  think  we  know  what  sort  of  a  house  you  mean — something 
of  a  span  or  a  hipped-roof ;  but  a  few  simple  lines  would  have 
made  us  more  sure.  As  the  chamber  for  dung  is  to  be  3  feet 
deep  in  front,  we  presume  the  front  altogether  will  be  some 
5  or  6  feet  in  height.  Now,  having  settled  theee  matters,  we 
can  assure  you  that  if  you  do  not  mind  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  dung  over  in  the  chamber,  and  adding  fresh  often,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  many  things  with  such  a  house,  more  especially  if 
you  do  not  ask  it  to  do  too  much  before  March  or  so.  We 
would  not  advise  you,  however,  to  have  rails  of  wood,  or  brush- 
wood to  cover  your  pit,  because  in  the  first  place  you  may  have 
too  much  moist  heat  when  you  want  dry  heat,  too  much  bottom 
heat  when  you  would  like  some  top  heat,  and  you  might  have 
injurious  steams  passing  through  your  soil  and  destroying  the 
effects  of  all  your  labour,  if  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
crack  or  a  crevice  in  your  soil.  If  such  a  house  is  to  be  so 
managed  with  dung,  it  is  of  importance  that  fresh  dung,  drop- 
pings, &c.,  from  the  stables  should  be  used  with  safety,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  close  top  to  the  pit  either  of  plate  iron  or  slate, 
then  flagstone,  &c.,  would  be  necessary.  In  building  the  front 
wall,  therefore,  at  the  suitable  height,  a  ledge  of  bricks  from  2  to 


3  inches  wide  should  be  left  out  all  the  way  along  to  receive  thig 
covering  of  the  pit,  whilst  the  other  side  of  the  pit  will  receive 
the  other  side  of  the  covering,  and  the  wall  being  carried  aboTe 
it  as  a  curb  to  the  pit,  will  keep  the  covering  firm  and  secure. 
The  front  wall  will  require  to  be  nine-inch  work,  and  the  open- 
ings for  the  dung  may  be  arched  or  otherwise ;  but  if  economy 
in  heating  is  a  matter  of  importance,  if  the  front  wall  is  hoUow 
nine-inch  work,  but  tied  together,  there  will  be  less  escape  of  the 
heat  of  the  dung  to  the  outside  atmosphere.  The  inner  wall  of 
the  pit  should  be  single  brick  on  bed,  with  a  pier  in  the  middle, 
and  these  bricks  should  be  laid  in  cement,  to  prevent  any  steam 
from  the  dung  getting  into  the  house.  If  two  or  three  good-sized 
slates  1  inch  thick  were  let  into  this  inner  wall,  the  heat  would 
radiate  from  them  sooner  than  from  the  bricks. 

Suppose  that  a  covering  of  slate  over  the  pit  is  used,  and 
firmly  and  securely  jointed  with  cement,  the  heat  from  the  dung 
will  be  as  dry  almost  as  if  it  came  from  a  flue  or  a  steam-pipe, 
and  no  noxious  efiluvia  will  be  given  off.  As  already  hinted,  heat 
will  be  given  ofl'from  the  inside  wall,  but  the  cliief  amount  of 
heat  will  rise  to  the  flooring  above  the  pit,  and  when  the  pit  is 
pretty  well  filled  with  dung  containing  a  fair  proportion  of 
horse-droppings,  the  covering  of  the  pit  wiU  get  very  hot  indeed, 
and  it  is  of  importance  that  we  can  have  that  heat  damp  or  dry, 
and  allow  it  to  go  to  the  roots  of  plants,  or  keep  it  from  them, 
just  as  we  like.  For  example :  Y'ou  wish  to  keep  some  plants  of 
a  half-hardy  character  in  winter,  with,  perhaps,  the  help  of  a 
little  covering,  well  damp  will  be  the  great  enemy.  No  water 
should  be  spilled  in  the  liouse  ;  the  plants  over  the  slate  should 
be  1  foot  from  it,  and  be  moved  when  watered,  and  the  slate 
covering  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Again,  you  wish  to  strike  cuttings  in  this  pit  in  March.  The 
simplest  mode  would  be  to  cover  the  slate  with  some  6  inches  of 
sand,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  it,  easing  them  up  if  they  get  too 
hot,  and  keeping  the  sand  moist  or  dry,  as  you  wished  a  moist 
or  a  dry  heat.  And,  once  more,  you  propose  to  plant  out  and 
grow  Cucumbers.  Well,  place  from  4  to  6  inches  of  open 
rubble  on  the  slate,  covered  with  an  inch  of  clean- washed  pebbly 
gravel.  Place  four  or  five  three-inch  drain-tile  pipes  upright 
at  the  back,  their  bottom  ends  communicating  with  this  rough 
boulder-chamber  of  rubble,  and  place  your  soil  above  the 
rubble.  These  pipes  are  to  be  stopped  at  their  upper  end  with 
plugs.  The  rubble  will  prevent  the  roots  being  scorched.  When 
bottom  heat  is  wanted,  keep  the  plugs  in.  In  a  dull  day,  when 
more  top  heat  is  wanted,  take  them  out.  If  a  sunny  day  comes, 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bottom  heat,  put  the  plugs  in,  and  so 
on.  The  rubble  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  there  was  a  second 
rough  flooring,  such  as  common  slate,  supported  on  pieces  of 
brick  2  or  3  inches  above  the  first  and  secure  one,  with  the  up- 
right pipes  opening  into  this  shallow  chamber.  In  either  case, 
when  a  moist  heat  was  wanted,  a  little  water  poured  down  the 
drain-pipes  would  supply  moist  vipour  either  for  roots  or 
branches.  Even  for  cuttings  we  would  Uke  this  plan  better 
than  placing  sand,  &o.,  at  once  on  the  covering  of  the  pit. 

We  are  thus  particular  to  please  our  correspondent,  but  such 
a  mode  of  heating  could  not  be  recommended,  except  where  the 
good  dung  cost  nothing,  and  the  labour  spent  in  securing  the 
heat  that  would  have  otherwise  been  lost  in  decomposition  is 
considered  to  be  well  paid  in  the  rotten  dung  thus  obtained  for 
many  purposes,  all  the  richer  from  having  been  but  Uttle 
exposed  to  air,  though  getting  enough  of  this  to  carry  on  the 
process  of  decomposition. 

If  you  used  Tines  at  all  in  such  a  small  house,  we  would  re- 
commend two,  the  Black  Hambm'gh,  and  the  white  Boyal 
Muscadiue.  They  will  do  well  in  the  four-foot  border,  if  that 
be  well  made,  and  if  the  pit  were  deeper  than  the  top  of  the 
border,  the  roots  would  not  at  all  dislike  the  heat. — K.  F.] 


A  GAEDENEE'S  LOVE  LETTEE. 

[The  following  epistle  is  dated  from  "Sunflower  Terrace, 
Primrose  Hill,"  and  is  addressed — 

*'  To  M ,  who  in  prospect  I  hold 

To  make  my  new  gai'den  like  Eden  of  old."] 

Mt  Eose-Maex— As  you  are  the  Pink  of  Perfection,  and  the 
blossom  of  May,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  my  Heart's-ease  has 
been  torn-up  by  the  roots,  and  the  Peas  of  my  holm  entirely 
destroyed  since  I  began  to  Pine  after  Yew.  Y'ou  will  perceive 
that  I  am  a  gardener.  My  name  is  William  Sudd.  At  first  I 
was  poor,  but  by  shooting  in  the  spring  and  driving  a  Carnation 
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fast,  I  obtained  a  Celery,  and  by  a  little  Ciibhaging  T  Hose  to  be 
master,  though  something  like  a  Cret-per,  of  the  whole  garden. 

I  have  now  tlie  full  command  of  the  Stocks  and  the  Mint ;  I 
can  raise  Ane-monc,  from  a  Penny  Koyal  to  a  I'lnni,  and  what 
my  expenditure  leaves  I  put  in  a  Box  for  Yew.  If  I  May,  as 
a  Cockscomb,  speak  of  myself,  I  should  say  that  I  am  in  the 
flower  of  manhood — that  I  am  neither  a  Standard  nor  a  Dwarf, 
a  Mushroom,  nor  a  May-pole.  Sly  nose  is  of  the  Turnip  Radish 
kind,  and  my  locks  hang  in  clusters  about  my  Ears.  I  am  often 
in  the  company  of  Kakes,  and  rather  fond  of  Vino  and  Shrub, 
which  my  Elders  reprove  me  for ;  so  I  had  better  Berry  all  this, 
and  say  that  I  have  at  Windsor  Bean,  and  have  some  London 
Pride;  and  as  I  am  a  branch  of  a  good  Stock  with  a  portly 
bearing,  I  well  know  when  and  where  to  make  my  Bough. 

So  Lctt-uce  act  for  oursehes,  and  fix  an  early  day  for  grafting 
your  fate  with  mine,  which  might  be  made  a  Poplar  measure, 
but  I  think  it  had  better  be  Privet ;  for  Jon-quil,  the  lawyer, 
says  that  your  old  Crab  of  a  father,  who  did  never  a  Li-lack  when 
he  wanted  to  part  us,  means  to  take  the  Elm  in  his  own  hands 
in  this  matter ;  but  if  he  does,  and  Bullace  me  at  all,  I  will  not 
be  Sloe  in  settling  his  Ash,  and  I  will  be  such  a  Thorn  in  his 
side  that  tlie  day  ho  does  it  shall  be  one  of  the  worst  Days-he 
ever  saw. 

But  I  must  sow  no  seeds  of  discord,  for  I  am  certain  that  we 
should  make  a  very  nice  Pear,  and  never  repent.  Even  when  we 
become  Sage  by  Thyme  you  would  be  the  Balm  of  my  life,  and  I 
should  be  the  Balsam  of  yours  -,  so  that  people  who  might  call 
ua  green,  now  would  call  us  Evergreen  hereafter.  And  now 
Sweet  Peas  be  with  you,  and  if  he  who  tries  at  it  Tares  me  from 
Yew  I  shall  become  a  Melon- Cauliflower,  and  wither  away.  My 
tongue  will  always  be  a  Scarlet  Runner  in  your  praise;  fori 
hare  planted  my  Hops  in  Yew,  and  now  1  only  live  for  the 
Thyme  when  I  may  tienr  from  your  own  Tu-lips  that  I  am  your 
Sweet  Willism  and  not  your — Weepixo  Will-o. 


and  planted  in  cold  frames  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  by 
careful  attention  to  protection  and  ventilation  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  dark  blue  highly-scented  flowers  from  November  to 
April,  each  flower  as  large  as  a  penny-piece.  As  an  instance  of 
their  fertility,  one  llorist  picked  18,000  for  lest  New  Year's-day  : 
these  would  sell  readily  at  from  75  cents  to  1  dollar  per  100.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  1  picked  3700  from  twelve  hand-lights,  and 
could  easily  have  picked  4000. 

Stevia  and  Eupatorium  are  indispensable  for  white  flowers, 
and  are  real  boons  to  the  florists.  The  quantity  of  flowers  on 
the  Bignonia  veausfa,  trained  to  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse  and 
judiciously  managed,  almost  exceeds  belief.  Tuberoses  flower 
very  freely,  and  are  most  desirable  fall  flowers.  Gladioli  have 
been  found  to  be  admirably  suited  to  this  climate,  and  several 
of  the  florists  have  now  very  extensive  collections. 

Manv  of  the  popular  names  for  plants  are  rather  perplexing. 
Soon  after  coming  here  I  was  asked  for  my  "  Lady  Washing- 
tons,"  and  had  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  what  class  of  plants 
were  known  under  that  most  honourable  name.  From  this 
dilemma  I  was  quickly  relieved  on  coming  to  Pelargoniums  ; 
but  finding  on  further  nivestigation  that  Pansies  were  popularly 
known  as  "  Johnny  Jumpers,"  I  had  to  commence  and  revise 
my  stock  of  synonymes. — David  Foulis,  Astoria,  Long  Itland, 
New  Yorlc. 


NEW  YORK  FLOEISTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Geeat  progress  has  been  made  both  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  plant  growing  and  selling  by  the  florists  of  New  York 
since  the  days  when  quaint,  but  withal  shrewd,  Lawrie  Todd 
adopted  the  system  of  painting  his  flower-pots  to  attract  cus- 
tomers' attention,  and  his  inaugurating  a  taste  which  now  re- 
quires a  great  deal  both  of  energy  and  capital  to  supply  ;  but 
the  plants  being  now  of  themselves  sufficiently  attractive,  the 
painted  pots  can  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Although  many 
of  the  florists,  thorough-going  business  men  though  they  be,  are 
not  gardeners  by  profession  as  defined  by  Loudon  in  his  "  Ency- 
clopoedia  of  Gardening,"  still  we  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Robert 
Reid,  who  has  often  officiated  as  ajudge  of  plants  at  Chiswick  in 
its  palmiest  days ;  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  skilful  and  successful  hybrid- 
iser  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  whose  practice 
of  growing  fine  saleable  plants  in  the  smallest  possible  pots  I 
have  never  seen  excelled ;  and  all  these  are  professional  gardeners 
who  would  do  honour  to  horticulture  in  any  country.  Glenny's 
"Properties  of  Plants  and  Flowers"  is  a  work  almost  ignored 
here,  the  property  most  in  request  being  abundance  of  bloom,  a 
large  and  fust-increasing  business  being  done  with  cut  flowers ; 
and  this  winter  the  supply  has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand. 

Bouquets  are  arranged  most  artistically,  and  with  great  diver- 
sity of  taste  ;  indeed  1  have  never  seen  them  excelled  even  in 
Covent  Garden.  Rustic  hanging-baskets  and  stands  for  parlour 
or  drawing-room  are  now  in  great  request.  Ferns,  Lyoopods, 
creepers  in  variety,  and  many  adaptable  variegated  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  being  used  with  great  advantage. 

The  Camellia  is  deservedly  a  general  favourite,  and  is  both 
extensively  and  well  grown,  the  retentive  yellow  loam  which 
abounds  here  being  well  adapted  to  its  culture ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  anything  to  be  compared  to  the  handsome  plant  of 
reticulata  that  Mr.  Blair  (now  of  Shrubland  Park)  had  at  Bank 
Grove  with  its  2000  expanded  blooms.  The  flowers  are  not  cut, 
but  very  adroitly  twisted  off  without  any  damage  to  the  plants, 
then  neatly  "  fixed  up  "  for  either  bouquets  or  baskets. 

Roses  arc  to  be  faund  in  every  collection,  and  fully  maintain 
their  position  as  the  queen  of  flowers ;  for  though  not  blest 
here  with  a  Queen  Victoria,  stiU  we  have  our  Queens  of  Beauty 
and  of  Flowers,  and  well  represented  too. 

Violets  are  grown  by  the  thousand,  and  do  remarkably  well. 
The  strongest  runners  are  selected  and  planted  out  in  May,  by 
September  these  make  fine  strong  plants ;  they  are  then  Ufted, 


yiNE-BORDER  COVERED  WITH  FERMENTING 
DUNG. 

Mt  Vine-border  is  covered  with  about  2  feet  in  depth  of  hot 
dung,  and  wood  shutters  are  placed  on  the  top.  I  have  been 
advised  to  remove  it  entirely,  and  place  nothing  on  except  a 
little  litter  and  the  wood  shutters.  My  Muscats  the  last  two 
years  have  shanked  very  much.  This  year  I  have  noticed  a 
small  black  speck  on  the  side  of  the  berry,  which  gradually 
increases  till  the  berry  is  decayed.  I  have  no  border  inside,  and 
that  outside  is  2  feet  deep,  and  well  made.  I  examined  the 
roofs  in  the  winter,  and  they  were  in  a  strong  healthy  condition. 
— A  YoFNa  BEOnwEH. 

fYou  may  injure  the  roots  if  the  manure  was  too  hot.  If 
not  too  hot  now  we  would  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  middle 
of  June,  as  in  this  weather  the  border  will  lose  more  heat  than 
it  will  gain  from  the  sun.  Then  it  would  be  advisable  to  cover 
with  htter  in  cold  weather — say  at  night,  and  remove  the  litter 
in  sunshine  and  fine  weather  until  July.  We  cannot  see  the 
philosophy  of  putting  litter  on  now  and  the  boards  above  it,  aa 
the  latter  would  intercept  the  sun's  rays.  Give  plenty  of  air 
inside.] 

OLD  VINES  VIGOROUS  BUT  UNFRUITFUL. 

[The  following  refers  to  our  notes  on  the  subject  at  page  340.] 

"  I  will  give  you  the  particulars  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember* 
In  the  month  of  February  I  began  fires,  and  made  a  hotbed  at 
the  same  time  with  manure,  just  as  it  was  brought  from  the 
stables.  The  bed  consequently  was  very  hot,  and  the  heat  very 
rank.  If  I  remember  right,  the  bed  was  too  close  to  the  Vines  ; 
at  all  events  the  Vines  did  not  break,  and  they  seemed  quite 
dead.  I  cut  them  down  to  the  bottom  ;  they  then  broke  and 
made  capital  wood,  which  seemed  quite  ripe  to  the  top. 

"  The  leaves  I  sent  last  week  only  belonged  to  the  weak  Vine, 
since  then  a  weak  one  close  to  the  other  has  something  of  the 
same  coming.  As  soon  as  I  received  your  paper,  I  cut  the  first 
piece  away,  and  only  discovered  the  one  alluded  to  this  morning. 
I  have  not  given  fire  heat,  and  when  the  sun  is  out  I  give  air. — 
H.  H.  C." 

[Our  surmises  we  find  have  been  pretty  correct.  We  would 
not  have  given  fire  heat  along  with  the  rank  manure.  We  would 
have  allowed  that  to  act  upon  the  Vines  alone  for  the  first  fort" 
night  or  three  weeks,  and  by  that  time  the  heap  would  be  getting 
sweet.  The  rank  manure  would  not  injure  Vines  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  but  if  there  was  so  much  of  it  as  would  raise  the  house 
from  45"  to  50"  without  sun,  then  we  would  give  a  little  air, 
and  even  in  the  daytime  we  would  not  with  sun  heat  let  the 
thermometer  rise  above  60°  or  65°  for  the  first  month.  We  hare 
used  manure  direct  from  the  stables  as  it  could  be  got,  so  rank 
that  we  do  not  think  the  mere  rankness  would  do  the  mischief; 
but  excessive  heat  to  unstarted  Vines,  or  placing  that  steaming 
heat  nearer  than  3  feet  from  their  stems  might  do  the  mischief. 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  all  the  manure  sweet  enough  for  Cu- 
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cumbers  before  the  Vines  break.  If  the  Vines  had  been  forced 
before,  it  would  be  advisable  in  February  to  hare  used  manure 
once  turned  before  taking  it  to  the  house.  We  were  afraid 
you  had  the  mildew  on  the  weak  Vine,  and  now  we  feel  pretty 
certain  of  it.  The  treatment  you  are  giving  is  the  very  beet  to 
cause  it  to  spread  over  the  house.  Wherever  the:e  is  the  faintest 
trace  of  it,  dust  the  part,  stems  or  leaves,  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  wash  the  walls  of  the  house  with  sulphur  and 
lime.  We  would  also  say,  daub  a  little  sulphur  on  the  heating 
medium,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  the  part  so  daubed 
should  not  be  more  than  160° ;  and,  therefore,  you  might  easily 
have  it  too  hot.  The  means  for  eradicating  the  mildew  and 
securing  a  crop  next  season  will  thenceforward  be  identical— 
and  that  is,  not  refraining  from  fire  heat,  and  giving  air  only 
when  the  sun  shines ;  but  giving  fire  heat  so  as  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  falling  much  below  60°  without  sun,  and  to  permit 
of  au-  being  given  every  day,  and  if  a  little  at  night  too  all  the 
better.  The  fact  is,  that  liaving  started  the  Vines  into  growth, 
then  allowing  them  just  to  take  their  chance  is  the  best  plan 
for  getting  no  crop  next  season. — E.  F.] 


CLAEKE'S   PATENT    SCYTHE. 
This  simple,  handsome,  and  convenient  scythe  was  sent  to 
us  for   our   opinion,  which  we   now  express  ;  but   to  have   it 
thoroughly  tested  we  sent  it  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  and 
this  is  his  evidence  upon  the  implement : — 

,,f,  '■  Waldronhyrst,  Croydon,  May  19,  1S63. 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  great 
excellence  of  Clarke's  Patent  Scythe.  My  gardener  is  of  opinion 
that  no  one  who  has  tried  Clarke's  Scythe  will  be  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  old  kinds. — Cuihbeet  W.  Johnson." 


WOKK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Advantagr  should  be  taken  of  the  present  showery  weather 
to  transplant  and  earth-up  all  crops  that  require  it,  for  if  done 
when  the  soil  about  them  is  dry,  they  will  not  receive  that 
benefit  from  ram  which  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  pricking. 
out,  or  transplanting,  particular  care  to  be  taken  to  press  the  soil 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  for  if  left  hollow  and  loose  about 
them,  drought  will  soon  stop  their  growth,  or,  probably,  cause 
them  to  perish.  Wherever  it  is  convenient  to  plant  with  a 
trowel.  It  IB  far  preferable  to  planting  with  a  dibber,  as  with  the 
latter  the  roots  are  eitlier  left  hoUow,  or  are  crushed  up  to- 
gether and  rendered  nearly  abortive.  This  is  sometimes  the 
reason  why  plants  of  the  same  sowing  vary  so  much  in  their 
growth ;  m  one  case  the  plants  are  puUed  up  and  deprived  of 
half  their  roots  and  carelessly  planted,  in  the  other  they  are  dug 
up  with  care,  and  are  then  transplanted  and  watered,  and  pro- 
gress favourably.  Asparagus,  keep  the  surface  of  the  beds  free 
from  weeds.  Where  the  supply  from  the  established  beds  is 
abundant,  the  weakest  heads  may  now  be  allowed  to  grow,  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  keep  strong  buds  latent,  as  if  strong  ones 
are  allowed  to  run  up  to  maturity.  Broccoli,  prick-out  into 
niu'sery-beds  any  that  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth.  Sow 
a  full  crop  of  Cape  and  Grange's  Early  White.  Cabbage,  where 
they  were  planted  in  the  autumn  at  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
every  alternate  plant  should  be  pulled  up  as  required  for  use, 
this  will  give  those  remaining  space  to  attain  perfection. 
Cardoons,  sow  a  late  full  crop.  Plant  out  the  early  crops  ;  if  they 
were  sown  in  a  seed-bed  choose  a  rich  piece  of  ground  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  largely  of  the  first 
crop,  as  It  soon  runs  to  seed.  Celerg,  plant  some  of  the  most 
forward  into  trenches,  keep  it  well  watered  in  dry  weather. 
Continue  to  pnck  out  from  the  seed-beds  for  late  crops.  Endive, 
make  a  small  sowing.  The  sowing  for  the  main  crop  to  be  made 
about  the  middle  of  next  month.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  earth- 
up  those  that  have  been  planted  out,  and  sow  again.  Lettuce, 
naake  a  sowmg  of  two  or  three  sorts,  by  such  means  the  season 
of  one  sowing  is  prolonged.  The  Paris  Cos  is  a  very  good  sum- 
mer sort.  Potatoes,  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  to  be  hoed 
between  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  to  destroy  weeds.  Turnips, 
make  a  good  sowing  for  early  autumn  use.  Thin-out  the  ad- 
vancing crops.  VegetalU  Marrows,  plant-out  this  very  useful 
Fegetable  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  plants  to  grow.  Sea-kale,  thin-out  the  buds  so  as  not 
to  allow  them  to  crowd  each  other,  and  water  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  water,  which  will 


benefit  the  plants  and  dislodge  snails  and  other  vermin.  Two 
ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be  suSicient.  Trench-up 
every  spare  part  of  the  garden  for  the  first  plantations  of  winter 
stuff.  Let  it  be  trenched  2  feet  deep  in  the  first  instance,  after 
which  give  a  coat  of  manure,  and  dig  it  in  ;  when  the  plants  are 
fit  the  ground  will  be  ready  for  planting  with  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kale,  &c.  The  former  to  be  planted  2  feet  apart  each 
way,  if  fine  heads  are  desired  ;  the  other  two  sorts  will  do  well 
with  a  few  inches  less  space.  After  they  are  planted  to  be  pro- 
tected from  slugs  by  placing  a  ring  of  hot  lime  around  each  pMnt. 

FLOWER  GAEDEN. 
All  annuals  should  be  thiuned-out  as  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground,  for  if  left  to  grow  too  thickly  they  spoil  one  another,  and 
never  make  half  the  display  plants  do  that  are  allowed  plenty 
of  space,  and  which  are  grown  strongly  from  the  first.  After  the 
bedding-out  is  accomplished,  a  reserved  stock  should  be  taken 
in  hand  to  receive  high  cultivation,  in  order  to  fill  up  blanks  the 
moment  they  occur,  either  in  the  houses  or  in  the  beds  and 
borders.  All  the  best  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias  (especially 
shrubby  kinds),  Petunias,  &c.,  will  be  found  most  useful  things. 
Attend  to  the  staking  of  Pinks  and  Carnations  as  they  grow, 
this  will  greatly  enhance  their  appearance  when  in  bloom. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Watch  the  first  attacks  of  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes,  and  apply  dredgings  of  white  hellebore  powder 
when  the  bushes  are  wet  with  morning  dew.  One  application  will 
prove  sufficient,  if  every  part  of  the  bush  is  properly  dusted. 
When  black  fly  has  attacked  Cherry  and  other  wall  trees,  give 
them  thorough  good  waterings  with  the  engine.  Use  pure  water 
for  the  first  time,  which  will  partially  destroy  the  fly,  then  apply 
by  the  same  means  a  good  washing  of  soapsuds  and  clear  soot 
water.  If  prosecuted  thus,  by  repeated  applications  they  will 
all  disappear. 

GREENHOtTSE  AND  CONSERVATOBT. 
The  young  stock  of  hard  wooded  plants  should  be  growing 
freely,  and  will  now  require  careful  attention  to  supply  them 
with  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  with  sufficient  air  at 
favourable  opportunities  to  secure  short-jointed,  and  compact 
growth.  Balsams  to  be  frequently  shifted  into  large-sized  pots 
placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  near  the  glass,  with  sufficient  air 
to  prevent  them  from  being  drawn.  The  Epacrises  that  have 
done  blooming  and  are  now  commencing  their  growth  to  be 
potted,  they  delight  in  sandy  heath  soil.  The  Chinese  Azaleas 
going  out  of  bloom  should  have  their  seed-pods  picked  off,  and 
such  as  require  more  pot-room  to  be  shifted,  using  rich  fibry 
peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Cinerarias  to  receive 
plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  without  draw- 
ing the  foliage.  The  green  fly  to  be  kept  down  by  tobacco 
smoke.  W^hen  stock  of  a  good  variety  is  required,  the  sooner 
the  plants  are  headed-down  after  blooming  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  pot  the  better ;  they  will  soon  make  side  shoots,  which 
should  be  carefully  divided  with  a  portion  of  root  to  each,  and 
planted  singly  in  a  small  pot,  to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  The  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
now  in  small  pots  to  be  transplanted  to  tlie  open  ground 
15  inches  row  from  row,  and  plant  from  plant,  to  be  taken  up 
in  a  showery  day  in  autumn,  potted,  and  watered,  when  they 
will  not  feel  their  moving.  Cuttings  of  Eollisson's  Unique 
Pelargonium  that  is  generally  so  difiicult  to  strike  after  mid- 
summer, will  now  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  producing  very  large 
clusters  of  rich  violet  or  crimson-purple  blossoms.  It  is  valuable 
for  grouping,  for  vases,  or  for  training  against  a  wall.  It  re- 
quires to  be  freely  cut  back  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  encourage 
lateral  growth,  and  being  luxuriant  in  growth  and  sparse  of 
branches,  it  requires  to  be  pegged  to  the  ground  when  planted 
in  beds.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  summer, 
that  the  shape  and  sturdiness  of  every  plant  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  frequent  attention  to  pinching-out  tbe 
points  of  every  strong-growing  shoot  before  it  gets  too  long. 
Also,  a  liberal  supply  of  good,  clear  liquid  manure  to  be  given 
occasionally — that  is,  once  or  twice  a-week,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  healthy  or  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  plants,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  plants  in  a  sickly 
state,  or  such  as  have  been  lately  potted,  will  not  require  it. 
Indeed,  to  such  it  would  be  a  positive  injury.  To  commence 
with  the  liquid  manure  weak,  and  to  increase  its  strength  with 
the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  increasing  temperature  of  the 
summer  sun.  W.  Keanb. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDBN. 
Sliohtlt  earthed-up  Potatoes,  but  the  forwardest  out  of 
doors  will,  we  fear,  be  the  second,  as  they  were  much  injured  by 
the  frost  of  the  2nd  inst.  Earthed-up  Cauliflowers,  drawing  the 
eartli  to  their  sides,  and  leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
ridge  for  future  waterings  if  needed.  Watered  those  in  bearing 
that  were  under  hand-lights.  We  generally  place  them  in  two 
or  three  rows,  some  1  feet  apart,  and  then  when  the  plants  are 
large  a  trench  is  dug  out  to  bank  ihem  up,  which  then  comes  in 
for  Celery.  Pricked-out  seedlings  of  Greens  as  time  could  be 
got  and  a  spare  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  Broccoli  has 
done  very  well  this  season,  and  even  now  is  contending  with 
the  first  Cauliflowers.  Peas  seem  to  be  coming  late  out  ot  doors, 
though  when  a  person  can  have  a  good  row  in  an  orcliard-house 
it  makes  one  feel  more  independent.  Broad  or  Garden  Beans 
have  done  less  good.  They  will  not  set  well  if  the  house  is  much 
shut  up.  Even  for  such  purposes,  and  Strawberries  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  out  of  doors,  these  houses  are  invaluable, 
to  say  nothing  of  salads,  &c.,  in  winter.  Run  the  hoe  among 
all  growing  crops,  and  especially  young  Onions,  Carrots,  Par- 
snips, &c.,  and  will  defer  thinning  much  until  we  get  a  good 
rain ;  for,  though  thankful  for  what  we  have  had,  the  drizzlings, 
though  putting  a  little  water  in  our  tanks,  have  done  little  more 
than  lay  the  dust,  tlie  ground  that  had  previously  been  mowed 
— such  as  flower-beds  —  being  still  very  dry,  and  requiring, 
therefore,  more  water  when  planting. 

rEIJIT  GAEDEN. 
Went  over  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  but  not  time  to  do  more 
than  a  little  to  thera.     Syringed  with  soot  and  lime  water  to 
keep  By  and  caterpillar  at  bay.     Gave  extra  syringing  to  Cherry 
trees  and  watered  at  the  root  besides,  and  did  the  same  to  Plums. 
Will  thin  and  nip  the  shoots  of  Pears  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at 
them.      Went  over  trees  in  orchard-house,  tied  and   stopped 
shoots  in  Peach-house,  and  slightly  smoked  again,  as  we  noticed 
some  signs  of  our  old  enemy,  the   brown   beetle.      Regulated 
Strawberries  in  the  houses  for  the  last  time,  and  noticed  a  berry 
here  and  there  that  seemed  to  get  hard,  refuse  to  swell,  and  at 
last  rot  away,  whicli  I  attributed  at  first  to  extra  moisture,  but 
which   my   manager   thinks   is   caused   by  syringing  with  the 
sulphur  w.iter  which  I  have  several  times  described,  and  which, 
thougli  of  a  milky  appearance,  leaves  no  mark  behind  it,  and 
seems  to  injure  nothing  else.      It  is  worth  noting,  however,  so 
as  to  keep  it  from  tlie  fruit  of  Strawberries.     Of  course,  they 
might  be  freely  syringed  before  they  were  in  bloom.      Thinned 
Grapes,  regulated  and  tied-in  shoots  of  Vines.      The  forwardest 
ones  have  still  the  covering  of  about  a  foot  of  leaves,  which 
keeps  the  bonier  about  68° — at  least  at  the  surface.     The  late 
house,  whicli  has  come  earlier  than  I  wanted,  has  the  border 
fully  exposed — only  the  surface  is  still  cased  with  the  thin  film 
of  tar  and  sawdust.      We  will  not  remove  it  just  jet,  as  the  soil 
is  wet  enouoh  beneath,  and  the  casing  will  throw  past  these  cold 
rains.     In  fact,  if  these  cold  nights  continue,  as  the  Vines  are  so 
forward  inside,  showing  the  bunches,  we  will  throw  a  little  long 
Utter  over  the  border  and  rake  it  off  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
put  it  on  again  at  night ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mild  we  will  save 
ourselves  the  trouble.     We  will  let  the  leaves  on  the  other  part 
alone  for  some  weeks  yet ;  in  fact,  until  we  are  sure  that  the 
sun  will  throw  in  more  heat  during  the  day  than  the  border  will 
lose  by  radiation  at  night.     There  would  be  about  18  inches  of 
leaves  covered  with  litter  at  first,  and  that,  of  course,  got  closer 
together.      To  take  advantage  of  the  little  heat  given  off,  frames 
were  set  on  the  top  of  the  leaves,  and  lots  of  things  forwardtd. 
A  small  part  next  the  houpe  has  been  uncovered,  and  a  little 
warm  water  given  where  it  was  at  all  dry.     When  we  move 
these  leaves  off  and  the  film  of  tar,  we  will,  most  likely,  cover 
with  litter  at  night  for  a  week  or  two.      Stopped  shoots  and 
thinned  shoots  of  Figs,  and  watered  well,  as  it  is  advisable  not 
to  give  too  much  water  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  the  crop 
is  a  very  heavy  one.     Potted  Vines,  &.C. 

OBNAMENTAL  DEPAETSTENT. 
Removed  faded  plants  and  took  fresh  to  conservatory.  Will 
clear  Azaleas  of  their  faded  flowers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
place  them  together  that  they  may  be  kept  closer  and  be  well 
syringed.  A  house,  or  pit,  where  they  could  get  a  temperature 
of  50°  at  night  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  a  rise  gradually  to  60°, 
would  cause  them  to  make  their  wood  quicker,  and  set  their  buds 
sooner.  Under  the  shade  of  Vines  in  a  rather  late  house  would 
juet  be  the  place  for  them,  if  certain  that  there  was  not  such  a 


thing  as  a  single  thrips  on  the  plants  ;  for,  if  there  be,  there  may 
be  no  end  of  trouble  with  such  insects  on  the  Vines,  as  they  will 
prefer  the  Vine  to  the  Azalea.  It  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  little 
rest  after  flowering,  before  exciting  them  with  extra  heat.  It 
enables  the  plant  to  recruit  its  energies  as  it  were.  The  plants 
will  do  very  well  in  a  conservatory  or  a  greenhouse,  treated  as 
mentioned  above ;  but  the  flower-buds  will  not  set  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots  so  early,  because  the  shoots  will  not  be  so  soon  formed  ; 
and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  all  such  plants  as  Camellias, 
Epacrises,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  free-growing  Heaths, 
though  the  latter  must  be  hardened-off  by  more  air  at  an  early 
period. 

Epacris,  when  done  flowering,  cut  back,  and  that  may  be  done 
pretty  freely  if  the  cutting  is  confined  to  tlie  wood  of  last  season ; 
but  older  wood  should  rarely  be  cut  into,  as  many  good  plants 
have  thus  been  irremediably  injured.  These,  also,  when  cut 
back,  should  be  kept  close  and  cool,  with  but  little  water  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  they,  too,  will  succeed  if  kept  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse ;  but  they  will  do  better  if 
placed  in  a  closeish  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  and  continued 
in  it  until  the  shoots  are  growing  freely  ;  and  then  the  plants 
should  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit,  where  they  can  have  more  air 
admitted  by  degrees,  and  then  be  hardened-ofifby  full  exposure  in 
autumn,  except  during  drenching  showers.  Potted  plants  for 
houses,  and  also  for  flower  garden,  as  they  are  too  small  for 
turning  out — in  fact,  most  of  our  strength  has  been  directed  to 
the  flower  garden,  looking  over  herbaceous  plants,  pricking- 
out  Wallflowers,  and  turning  and  preparing  beds  for  bedding 
plants ;  and  in  this  turning  and  burying  sunbeams  consists  no 
small  part  of  the  success  in  such  cold  stiff  soil  as  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

We  feel  there  is  something  so  peculiarly  egotistical  in  speaking 
of  arrangements,  that  we  should  not  have  adverted  to  them  had 
not  several  readers  and  correspondents  told  me  that  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  beds,  and  the  distance  of  the  plants  from  each  other, 
would  be  more  interesting  to  many  than  telling  about  brown 
beetles  and  the  planting  of  Cauliflowers.  Now,  as  already  stated, 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  to  save  time  in  planting  and 
keeping  right  afterwards,  we  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  most 
simple  modes  of  arrangement  this  season.  We  will  then  just 
state,  to  please  our  friends,  the  planting  of  two  groups  of  beds, 
close  to  the  east  side  of  the  mansion.  These  beds  are  extremely 
simple  and  unique  in  their  way.  One  group  of  fifteen  beds  is 
on  the  south  side  of  a  corridor  and  wide  piece  of  pavement,  and 
in  front  of  the  drawing-room  windows  ;  the  other  group  of  fifteen 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  corridor,  and  in  front  of  the  dining- 
room  windows.  We  will  then  take  one  side — say  the  south,  for 
both  sides  are  alike,  and  planted  alike.  The  fifteen  beds  are 
squares  of  4}  feet  on  the  side,  and  arranged  in  three  lines  of  five 
beds  in  each  Una.  These  beds  are  separated  from  the  mansion 
by  30  inches  of  pavement ;  from  the  broad  gravel  walk  in  front 
by  a  similar  width,  and  then  the  beds  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  stone  pannels  of  14  inches  in  width.  Every  year  these 
beds  have  been  arranged  differently. 
This  season  they  have  been  planted  in 
squares — that  is,  a  square  of  18  inches 
has  been  planted  in  the  centre  of  each, 
and  that  planted  different  from  the 
18  inches  all  round,  and  so  that  the 
form  may  be  maintained  with  little 
trouble ;  and  also  that  there  should 
be  little  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
beds,  the  tallest,  if  anything,  next  the 
mansion.  The  following  figures  will  represent  the  fifteen  beds 
in  three  rows,  beginning  next  the  house,  and  marked  just  as  the 


man  had  them  to  plant  bv. 
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The  figures  are  arranged  in  this  seemingly-without-system 
mode,  in  order  that  the  planter  may  see  at  once  he  is  working 
from  a  centre,  and  that  the  beds  shall  pair  with  each  other. 
The  centres,  18  inches  square,  are  generally  filled  with  nine  plants ; 
the  other  18  inches  round,  leaving  a  regular  space  next  the 
pannel  required  according  to  the  plants  and  their  size,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  dozen  more— say  from  thirty  to  forty  plants  in 
a  bed.  The  inner  square  of  18  inches  will  be  the  first  mentioned. 

1,  Madame  Vauoher  Geranium,  white,  mixed  with  Snowflake 
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Terbena,  in  case  the  flowers  of  the  G-eraninm  should  not  be  thick 
enough,  bordered  with  Purple  King  Verbena. 

2,  Stella  (Beaton's),  and  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

3,  Newlii,  and  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium. 

4  and  5,  Scarlet  Globe,  and  Bijou  Geranium. 

6  and  8,  Calceolaria,  stiff  plants  of  Aurantia  multiflora,  and 
purple  Heliotrope,  the  latter  chiefly  for  the  scent  near  the 
windows  as  well  as  the  colour. 

7  and  9,  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda,  with  blue  Anagallis 
next,  and  then  a  band  of  Lobelia  speciosa. 

10  and  11,  Christine  Pink  Geranium,  and  Tropseolum  elegans. 

13  and  14,  Boule  de  Feu  Geranium,  fringed  witli  white  Ver- 
bena, and  that  with  Christine,  a  rich  puce. 

13, 15,  BriUiant  Geranium,  skirted  with  Variegated  Alyesum, 
and  that  bordered  with  Charlwoodii  Verbena— a  stiS'  upright 
grower,  with  small  purple  flowers,  and  thougii  one  of  the  oldest 
one  of  the  best  for  effectiveness,  the  habit  being  so  good,  and 
the  foliage  so  small.  The  other  side  with  the  fifteen  beds  is 
planted  the  same,  so  that  each  group  is  balanced  from  the  centre 
square  1,  and  then  each  group  as  a  whole  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
other,  fj'om  which  it  is  separated  by  the  broad  piece  of  pavement. 
Beyond  the  walk  in  front  is  a  grass  terrace,  bounded  by  the 
border  to  which  we  referred  last  week.  As  we  want  effect  soon, 
these  squares  were  planted  thick,  and  some  of  the  Verbenas  were 
not  very  large.  The  Geraniums  were  nice  stiff  plants  showing 
flower ;  but  nine  plants  did  not  do  more  than  fill  the  outside 
lines  of  the  eighteen-inch  middle  square. 

But  for  time  we  would  have  described  the  planting  of  some 
ribbon-borders ;  but  perliaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  reiterate  two 
or  three  particulars  in  our  planting.  First,  most  of  our  plants 
being  raised  from  temporary  beds,  there  is  no  trouble  in  loosen- 
ing the  balis,  which  is  a  necessary  operation  if  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  pots  which  they  had  filled  with  their  roots.  Lifted 
ae  ours  are,  the  rootlets  are  quite  ready  to  run  away  into  the  soil 
of  the  bed.  Of  course  the  plants  feel  tke  moving' the  first  week 
or  so.  Secondly,  we  have  never  been  able  to  dung  our  beds  or  give 
them  loaf  mould  as  we  would  wish,  or  even  do  much  as  respects 
changing  tl^e  soil ;  but  we  make  amends  for  this  by  changing 
the  crop  generally  every  year.  The  beds  being  poor,  and  the 
soil  generally  rather  rough,  we  make  it  a  point  to  give  every 
jilant  a  handful  of  rich  light  soil  to  start  in,  and  anything  par- 
ticular gets  two  or  three  handfuls.  When  we  can  do  so  with 
small  things  we  place  some  of  the  prepared  compost  on  the  bed, 
and  draw  it  in  round  the  plant  with  the  trowel  or  the  hand  as 
planting  is  going  on.  We  seldom  can  afford  to  be  so  extravagant, 
BO  generally  as  the  planter  makes  the  hole  and  sets  the  plant  in 
it,  a  Uttle  boy  pitches  down  to  him  the  little  soil  as  he  goes  on. 
This  compost  is  formed  of  two  parts  of  road-drift  and  road- 
scrapings,  chiefly  for  the  ground  flint  they  contain,  though  we 
get  weeds  with  it.  This  is  turned  several  times  during  winter 
and  spring,  and  then  sifted  through  an  inch  sieve.  To  this  is 
added  one  part  of  sifted  leaf  mould,  ditto  sifted  old  Mushroom 
dung — and  this  is  why  we  required  to  clear  the  Mushroom-beds 
cut — and  one  part  of  burnt  earth,  clay,  and  charred  materials, 
generally  pretty  hot,  which  thus  makes  the  compost  when  well 
turned  very  comfortable  as  respects  temperature.  If  the  burnt 
clay,  &c.,  do  not  settle  the  worms  that  may  be  in  the  leaf 
mould,  &c.,  a  little  lime  is  added.  This  mixture  is  thus  both 
light  and  rich,  and  the  roots  go  into  it  at  once  ;  and  thirdly, 
almost  every  plant  except  those  pegged-down  is  staked  and  tied 
as  soon  as  planted,  the  stakes  preferred  for  all  bedding  plants 
being  the  twiggy  branches  of  the  Spruce  Fir  that  have  lain  the 
best  part  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  more  twigs  there  are  on  them 
the  better.  If  the  branches  have  been  used  as  the  bottom  of 
stacks  all  the  winter  they  will  be  nice  and  straight  from  the 
■weight  above  them.  These  hurdles  burn  so  beautifully  that  we 
have  had  to  threaten  the  lad  that  attends  to  the  mess-room  fire ; 
for  when  he  wanted  the  kettle  to  bjil  he  forgot  about  our  bedding 
plants.  We  have  these  made  into  bundles  from  1  foot  to  2^  or 
3  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
are  applied.  We  have  had  the  same  twiggy  sticks  for  a  number 
of  years ;  but  for  nice  purposes  they  are  not  so  effective  as  new 
ones,  as  the  small  twigs  get  rotten  and  broken  off.  This  staking 
adds  greatly  to  the  labour ;  but  in  such  an  exposed  place  as  this 
we  should  have  things  swept  off  without  them.  On  last  Tues- 
day we  had  some  things  broken  and  cleared  off,  but  mostly 
when  untied.  For  a  month  or  so  the  sticks  are  rather  prominent, 
but  then  the  object  is  seen,  and  that  gives  them  at  least  the 
commendation  of  fitness,  and  the  beds  also,  if  well  twigged,  have 
a  certain  amount  of  shelter.  When  the  beds  come  to  be  at  their 


best  the  sticks  are  all  concealed,  and  the  shoots  are  so  interlaced 
among  tlie  Iwigs  that  it  would  require  neit  to  a  hurricane  to 
displace  them  or  roll  them  into  bundles. — K.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  Choice  FlanU,  Azaleas,  Geraniums,  Dahlias, 
S-oses,  4'c. —  Dillistone  &  Co.,  Sturmer,  Jlssex;  and  William 
Dilhstone,  Monro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Jissex. 

Alex.  Gibb,  Panmure  Hursery,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. — 
Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers,  SjC. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  domg  tuey 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable    trouble  and  expense.      All 
communicarioDS  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  oj  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  •.fc,"  \.<ii.  Fleet 
Street,  Lo,idoii,  Ji.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  slieei  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  il  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly   and   conveniently,  but   write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  scud  more  tuau   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstuaees. 
PoLT-^sTHUs  wiru  Lcafv  Caly.^.— A  reader  of  The  Journal  of  Hor- 
TicuLTUKs  would  be  very  glad  to  communicate  Willi  "  C  Daniel  *'  icspectuig 
Ihe  I'oiyautlius  sport  wiiU  a  lealy  caiyx,  lUL-utioued  ai  page  3j0. 

Plant  Cask  (..1  Threc-and-a-ltalf-years  SubacrifttT). —  We  Kl'O^  tender 
Feins,  .Maiinla  ugrma,  variei^dleU-leaved  Begonias,  and  dwarl  Caladiunis 
similarly  vaneguted.  \Ve  use  ihe  Bijou  l*lam  Case,  mauuiacturcd  by  Mr. 
Stocks,  14,  Archer  street,  Kensiugtuu  Park,  \V. 

Feeks  for  a  Glass  Case  {J.  M.,  Bu/njries). — For  a  room  scarcely  ever 
having  a  Mrc  in  it  we  do  nui  llunk  that  your  selection  lor  the  case  is  suitable. 
Adianiuui  curvatum  is  a  native  ol  Brazil,  and  requites  a  cool  stove  or  a 
warm  grtciihouse.  Asplenium  adiamum  nigrum  is  very  suitable,  being  a 
British  species  uellghtlug  in  a  snady  place  and  growing  Ih  vegetable  mould, 
brick  rubbish,  and  pebbles.  It  is  almost  an  evergreen,  it  not  quite  so. 
LastrL-a  bulbitera,  or  Aspidium  bulbiferuni,  Is  a  North  American  species,  and 
suitable  lor  the  case.  AUiautuin  caplllus-V'eneris  is  also  euitable,  being  the 
Bush  iUaideiiliair.  Adiautum  gracile,  do  not  know  ;  but  lear  It  will  be  too 
tender.  Adiautum  lormosum  we  think  might  answer,  though  it  would  be 
better  of  more  heat.  In  such  a  cool  ca-ie  the  trends  would  get  biown  and 
withered  in  winter,  i.ut  come  fresh  m  spring  aud  summer.  .Iciophorus 
hi&pidns,  do  not  know  it,  and  therelore  cannot  say  ii  suitable;  and  fear 
we  must  say  the  Same  ol  iMvallia  longitolia,  as  all  the  Uavalliaa  we  i^uow 
are  natives  of  warm  climates.  Instead  ol  these  tender  ones,  we  would 
recommend  such  Uritith  Ferns  as  .^llosorus  crispus,  or  Parsley  Fern,  whicll 
should  be  planted  shallow,  and  be  kept  well  dlaiued  and  iiolat.  The  fronds 
will  always  come  green  in  spring;  and  such  Aspleuiums  ;is  'ootanum,  laa- 
ceolatuni,  viride,*and  marinum,  all  require  peat,  heath  soil,  broken  bricks, 
and  a  little  lime  rubbish;  and  the  latter  the  least  ol  itall  In  the  water. 
Cystopteris  alpiua  and  Trichomanes  raaicana,  or  lilllarney  Fern,  require 
also  to  be  shallow-planted  in  peat  aud  moss,  and  kept  In  a  cool,  damji,  close 
atmosphere.  We  think  that  with  these  you  wih  succeed  better  and  be 
better  satisfied  than  with  tropical  exotics.  Instead  ol  planting  in  leaf 
mohld  and  water  sand,  drain  well,  use  a  little  old  sweet  leaf  mould,  but 
chiefly  heath  soil,  and  mis  all  with  broken  pieces  of  pots  and  bricks;  aud 
lor  sorts  that  cling  to  walls  use  pieces  of  stone.  We  would  not  leave  the 
bell-glass  otf  long  at  a  time,  but  would  merely  elevate  it  a  little;  in  fact, 
we  would  prefer  a  moveable  top,  so  as  to  give  a  little  air  at  pleasure.  We 
would  also  daub  the  glass  next  the  window  and  the  lop  ot  ihe  case  to  keep 
too  bright  sun  out.  The  glass  inside  being  dewed  wiih  watei  is  all  right 
enough.  It  you  had  a  moveable  top,  and  turned  it  the  reverse  way  in  the 
morniug,  the  teuderest  Ferns  would  uo:  be  injured  by  diiiipiiig. 

Verbena  to  coNXRAsr  with  Purple  Kino  (J/.  M,  P.). — We  should 
select  livening  Star ;  but  .Miss  Mildmay  or  Lovelincs  would  suit  you 
among  ihe  older  kinds.  We  do  not  know  the  best  m.uive-coloured  that 
would  thus  contrast.  Lord  Leigh  is  a  noble  crimson  scarlet  with  yellow 
eye,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  figured  in  the  jrlori'st  and 
Fomologist  otMarch,  along  with  a  beautiiul  purple.  Lord  Craven,  now 
sent  out  by  Downie  ic  Laird. 

Fuchsia  Shoots  Injured  ( Three-years  Subscriber). — There  are  signs  of 
thrips  having  been  on  the  fuchsias.  It  would  be  safest  to  take  them  away 
fi'om  the  rest  and  smoke  them.  There  are  also  signs  of  the  soil  having  got 
sour  with  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots,  it  none  of  these  are  the 
causes,  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  reason. 

Melon  Leaves  Diseased  {Cucumis  meh>).  —  We  think  it  is  likely  that 
there  is  too  much  bottom  heat  for  these  hardier  kinds  of  Mielons,  which 
might  be  neutralised  by  a  good  layer  of  rubble  between  the  p  pes  and  the 
sun.  We  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  treatment,  more  especially  as  other 
varieties  answer  to  well ;  but,  il  not  tried,  we  should  adopt  leaving  a  little 
air  on  all  night,  or,  at  least,  giving  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
however  small  the  quantity,  so  that  all  moisture  shall  be  dissipated  from 
the  leaves  before  the  sun  strikes  them.  Some  of  the  Persian  kinds  will 
thrive  in  an  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  that  would  ruin  some  of  the 
older  and  hardier  kinds.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  get  on  with 
tbena. 
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GoLKSN  Cbain  and  othkh  Geraniomp  {Q.  Q.)-— You  had  better  aeod 
leaves  of  the  pKmts  in  dispute.  Very  likely  one  of  your  pUnts  is  golden- 
edged.  We  have  just  pulled  off  a  leat  of  Golden  Chain  at  nindom.  It  i3 
aboui  ."  inches  iu  di^tmeter,  but  will  be  much  larst-r  in  summer,  yellow 
all  round,  some  places  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  others  moie  than  1  inch 
deep,  running  into  and  niotlhng  the  sreeu.  The  flowers  are  small  nosegay 
blossoms  of  a  brit^ht  ceri?;e  colour.  For  practical  purposes  we  consider  this 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  the  be^t,  and  Golden  Chain  is  eo  well  known  thsit  Bome 
in  your  neighbourhood  must  be  acquainted  with  it.  If  leaves  are  sent  and 
numbered  we  would  have  no  difficulty,  we  think,  in  deciding  upon  it ;  but 
■we  could  not  do  the  s^ime  with  the  many  other  Goldens  you  mention,  many 
of  which  we  have  not  seen.  Cloth  of  Gold  has  fine  scarlet  flowers,  as  good 
or  better  than  Tom  Thumb;  and  the  lea\e9,  greenish-ytllow  in  winter, 
become  brighter  yellow  in  summer.  Sunset  took  our  attention  much,  but 
we  have  not  got  it,  and  somehow  we  have  seen  it  nowhere  out  of  doors. 
"We  are  just  in  the  same  fix  as  to  white  variegated  Geraniums.  Mrs. 
Lennox,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  many  others  are  good.  We  prefer 
Bijou  and  Alma  and  the  old  Flower  o(  the  Day  to  any  we  have  met  with ; 
btit  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  have  tlieir  (iueens,  Silver 
Queens,  and  even  like  them  belter  than  we  do  Bijou. 

Light  Rldk  Lobelia  {Wt-m).— The  best  blue  Lobelia  with  a  white  eye 
we  should  presume  to  bo  Paxtoniana  or  Gordoniana.  A  strong-growing 
light  blue  to  hang  about  would  be  the  common  gracilis,  or,  stronger  still, 
■begonitElolia.  Ermus  is  light  and  compact  in  growth.  You  may  top  your 
Zelindaa  for  the  purpose  wanted ;  but  for  our  part  we  have  had  them  in 
dense  bloom  from  July  to  November  without  stopping,  by  prnning-off  the 
flowers  as  they  begin  to  fade.  To  have  bloom  in  mass  in  September  and 
October  you  may  stop  and  top  now  to  your  heart's  content. 

Flower-garde:*  Plan— Waruian  Case  {Mrs.  T.).— We  :ue  sorry  to  say 
that  neither  the  Lilac  Candytuft  nor  the  Nemophiia  will  be  likely  to  stand 
the  season.  We  think  it  is  quite  likely  the  Saponaria  will  yet  com-  up.  I: 
BOt,  the  best  substitute  would  be  a  pmk  Verbena,  as  Favourite,  Loveliness, 
Ac,  for  No.  2  ;  and  if  you  wish  No.  1  to  be  white,  white  Verbena  Snowflake 
or  variegated  Alyssuni  for  planting,  or  \\hite  Candytuft  or  white  Alys^um 
for  sowing.  iVIuch  the  same  .remark  applies  to  No.  4,  Purple  Candytuft, 
which,  if  It  bloom-^  early,  will  not  continue.  You  would  not,ice  in  the  plans 
of  flower  gardens  the  importance  of  having  a  centre.  Yours  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  one,  but  you  write  so  clearly  that  we  are  tempted  to  say  what 
we  think  would  improve  your  arrangement.  Let  5  and  6  be  Calceolarias, 
yellow  and  edged  with  a  sraiill  purple  Verbena,  as  CharIwoo(iii  or  Purple 
King.  Then  1  and  4  we  would  make  purple  ;  and  2,  3  pink  eilged  with  blue  ; 
7,  a,  sciirlet  and  white  as  now,  and  the  rest  ditto.  You  will  succeed  with 
Portulacas  and  the  other  things  you  name,  simply  by  keeping  (he  bottom 
of  the  case  drier  and  giving  more  air — a  little,  at  least,  every  night — and 
turn  the  glass  cover  in  the  morning  to  prevent  drip.  It  will  be  be^t,  there- 
fore, to  strike  those  that  like  a  moist  atmosphere  at  one  time,  and  those 
that  do  not  like  so  u-.uch  at  another  time,  or  put  a  division  in  your  case. 

Iksects  (/.  Gitlri/).~'T\\e  specimens  enclosed  by  yon  are  of  the  Snake 
Millipede,  Julus  ierrestris.  They  hiive  been  charged  with  eating  the  roots 
of  Pansies,  and  you  state  that  they  have  "  destroyed  several  rows  of  Peas." 
Try  watering  on  euch  side  of  the  rows  with  diluted  ammoniacal  liquor  from 
the  gasworks.  This  repeated  once  or  twice  a-woek  may  drive  them  away, 
and  invigorate  the  Peas  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  aay  how  much  water 
yon  should  put  to  a  gallon  of  the  liquor,  for  this  varies  in  strength,  but, 
probably,  one  of  liquor  to  three  gallons  of  water  would  do. 

Peaches  and  Nlctarines  Falli.ng  {£.  J/.,  Ipswich). — As  both  the  trees 
in  pots  and  those  in  the  borders  shed  their  fruit,  we  think  they  are  all  too 
dr>*  at  the  roots.  We  recommend  you  to  water  them  with  weak  liquid 
manure  of  a  temperature  of  about  bU'.  Give  a  good  soaking  that  will 
penetrate  down  to  the  lowest  roots. 

Rustic  Vases.— I  purchased  eome  of  these  pretty  vases,  but  find  that 
they  look  very  white  as  if  mildew  had  affecttd  them.  What  is  the  composi- 
tion wherewith  they  are  coloured,  and  how  is  it  to  be  applied?  Perhaps 
some  tradesman  who  sells  them  will  be  good  enough  to  answer  this.— D. 

Seaweed  for  AsPARAGt's-BECs.— In  answer  to  '*W.  M.'s"  inquiiy  in 
your  Journal  of  May  5,  F.  f}''.  B.  begs  to  state  that  he  covered  his  8ea-kale 
bed  in  November,  and  began  cutting  the  Kale  early  in  February.  F.  W.  B. 
has  no  doubt  th.:tan  earlier  crop  might  be  obtained  by  applying  the  sea- 
weed IB  September  or  October  ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  Ireah  seaweed 
should  be  covtrtd  with  earth  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up  and  losing  all 
nutritive  matter.— \V.  S.  M. 

Ants  is  Pantry  {Wiltshire  Hector). — Powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia 
sprinkled  a Vont  their  haunts,  and  persevered  in  for  a  few  days,  will  probably 
diive  them  away. 

Tereena  venosa  {S.  E.  B.). — Any  ficript  can  obtain  it  for  you.  AVe 
know  that  it  was  in  JMessrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's  catalogue. 

Various  (5  J.  W.). — Tbe  leaves  of  your  greenhouse  Rose  are  attacked 
by  a  parasitic  tungus.  Dusting  with  sulphur,  more  air,  and  more  light 
woula  probably  overcome  the  fungus.  For  the  culture  of  Roses  in  pots 
consult  "Floriats'  Flowers  for  the  Many."  You  can  have  it  free  by  post 
from  our  office  if  you  send  six  postage  stamps,  with  your  direction. 
Campanula  pyramidalis  is  a  perenninl.  We  have  never  heard  before  that 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  destioys  plants  by  inducing  fungi,  and  we  believe 
such  a  statement  is  not  founded  on  facts. 

Propagating  the  Hollyhock  [A  Suhscriher). — This  is  easily  done  at 
the  present  time,  by  taking  a  few  shoots  about  a  yard  long  or  so,  and 
cutting  them  into  lengths  of  two  joints  each,  removing  the  leaves  from  the 
lower  joint  and  inserting  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass. 
Almost  every  cutting  will  grow.  Any  time  in  llie  early  part  of  June  will 
do.  Later  on  in  the  year  this  propagating  requires  the  assistance  of  a  hot- 
bed, and  is  then  more  uncertiiin. 

Pear  Tree  not  Beaiung  (Idem], — Pear  trees  cannot  always  be  made  to 
ear  all  over  the  tree  as  a  Vine  can  be  made  to  do.    It  your  tree  bears  as 
many  near  the  extremities  as  you  tbink  the  whole  tree  ought  to  produce, 
you  must  not  complain.    A  partial  remedy,  however,  may  be  had  by  in- 
troducing some  young  shoott  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  trainin;;  ihem 
between  the  older  branches  and  removing  the  latter  when  the  younger  ones 
are  far  enough  advanced  ;  but  the  tendency  to  bear  must  on  wood  that  is  | 
two  or  three  years  old,  will  always  show  itself  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  I 
done.    Allowing  the  spurs  to  extend  a  long  way  from  the  wall  will  some-  ' 
tries  induce  fruit  in,  the  centre ;   but  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  tree  ; 
huT  Jy  j  JsLines  \a&  pian,  ; 


Plant  Drscribed  {A  Subscriber,  JTi/marnocA).— Tour  **  prickly  Pear  " 
we  think  must  have  been  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple,  It  Is 
a,  native  of  this  country. 

Flower-garden  Planting  (An  Irishwoman). —We  think  your  proooaed 
arrangements  will  look  very  well,  and  wc  presume  your  Sbrublund  Pet  is 
all  right.  We  have  had,  however,  some  trouble  in  finding  the  connections 
in  your  letter,  and  were  you  not  a  lady  wc  would  advise  the  beginning 
your  tale  at  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  and  going  regularly  onwards.  We 
have  had  to  twist  and  turn  to  find  out  what  you  meant  or  what  you  wanted, 
and  we  are  sure  you  did  it  quite  unthinkingly;  but  all  correspondents 
asking  such  questions  should  endeavour  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Trkatment  of  Qcicksst  Hedges  the  First  Year  after  Planting 
{E.  a.  5  ).— Unless  the  hedge  be  planted  early  in  the  autumn,  it  is  beat  not 
to  cut  the  plants  down  until  the  following  season,  when  a  much  better 
result  will  follow.  In  the  district  where  the  best  hedges  are  reared  this  is 
the  practice,  and  it  cannot  well  be  improved. 

Plants  for  Stumps  op  Trees  on  a  Sunny  Situation  (Jdein).— There 
is  nothing  better  than  some  of  theTropfeolums,  as  Elegans,  Eclipse,  &c. 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  are  also  good,  and  the  Gold  and  Silver-edged  Ivy 
itself  looks  very  well  and  does  well.  Some  of  the  hanging  species  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  also  look  well,  as  likewiwe  does  the  variegated  Periwinkle, 
and  even  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums  do  pretty  well.  On  the  other  hand. 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  such  plants  as  like  a  richer  soil  and 
more  of  it,  do  not  so  well,  as  we  expect  the  quantity  of  mould  is  too  limited, 

Geranum  Leaves  Spotted  (A  Kew  Amateur  Subscriber,. -The  spot 
you  complain  of  is  mildew,  caused,  we  think,  by  the  plants  receiving  too 
inuch  water,  or,  perhaps,  being  too  much  in  tbe  shade  and  not  warm 
enough.  After  potting-ofF,  bedding  Geraniums  of  the  Scarlet  cla^s  require 
very  little  water  until  they  be^in  to  grow.  We  have  never  known  the  evil 
BO  late  as  you  seem  to  have  it,  but  it  is  common  enough  in  the  dark  days, 
but  disappears  when  more  sun  and  drier  weather  set  in. 

Plumbago  capenbis  not  Flowering  (Idem).— If  your  plant  was  too 
much  in  the  shade  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  it  would  not  have 
time  to  prepare  its  flower-buds  before  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
its  blooming.  Potting  the  plant  after  May  is  also  more  likely  to  produce 
wood  than  flowers.  It  also  requires  a  house  a  little  warmer  than  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  to  induce  it  to  flower  welt,  although  after  it  has  flowered  any 
cool  house  will  do  for  it.  It  does  belter  against  a  wall  than  against  a 
trellis  in  a  pot ;  but  in  the  latter  we  have  seen  it  do  very  well,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  if  the  season  be  a  warm  one,  and  you  are 
able  to  give  it  a  little  heat  to  begin  the  summer  with. 

Figs  in  a  Hoi-se  Dropping  Off  (A.  JV.  5.).— Most  likely  your  Fig 
tree  lacks  water.  At  this  particular  time  the  Figs  seem  to  revel  in 
moisture,  and  the  tree  being  in  a  house  the  usual  moisture  it  would  have 
received  out  of  doors  is  denied  it.  Try  watering  well  and  stopping  some 
of  the  shoots  and  most  likely  you  will  get  the  second  crop  to  ripen,  and 
more  especially  if  you  thin  them  freely  if  they  show  too  abundantly. 

Orange  Tree  not  Thriving  (7r/em).—  If  your  tree  was  in  bad  health 
last  year,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  repotted  it  entirely,  and 
ascertained  if  the  drainage,  &c.,  was  perfect,  as  we  suspect  it  is  suffering 
tha';  way,  for  althrngh  the  Orange  likes  abundance  of  moisture,  it  does  not 
like  it  stagnant.  The  warmth  of  a  conservatory  that  is  at  present  increased 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Camellias,  will  not  be  too  much  for  the 
Orange  tree.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  suit  it  exactly.  Better  examine 
the  roots,  and  if  they  be  decayed  and  bad  cut  them  in  and  repot  in  a  rather 
more  open  soil  with  plenty  of  drainage  and  in  a  smaller  pot,  cutting  back 
the  top  at  the  same  time,  and  shade  and  syringe  until  the  summer's  growth 
is  finished,  when  it  may  be  eradually  hardened  and  turned  out  of  doors  for 
a  time,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  too  much  rain  and  yet  has 
plenty. 

Catalpa  not  Flowering  {H.  P.  5  ).— Although  we  are  told  this  tree 
flourishes  in  the  swampy  districts  where  the  war  is  now  raging  in  South 
Carolina,  we  are  far  from  certain  that  a  damp  situation  suits  it  in  England. 
On  the  contrary,  the  piaces  where  it  seems  to  flourish  most  are  on  dry  stony 
or  gravelly  soils,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of 
1858  and  1859  ic  formed  seed-puds.  As  your  tree  is  so  old,  it  would  be 
better  to  procure  a  young  one  from  a  nursery  to  plant  in  some  dry  place, 
and  in  due  time  you  will  be  favoured  with  flowers.  It  seems  to  require  all 
the  warmth  of  our  hottest  summers,  and  consequently  in  unfavourable 
situations  or  adverse  seasons  it  does  not  succeed  so  well.  We  had  but  few 
flowers  in  I860  iind  1861,  but  before  these  times,  and  also  last  year,  we  have 
never  failed  in  having  abundance  of  flowers  on  trees  planted  on  dry  stony 
soils. 

Moving  an  Araucaria  iI<iem).—V*e  are  far  from  certain  which  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant  this  tree,  as  we  once  removed  two  in  April,  much 
alike  in  every  respect,  and  one  of  them  did  remarUably  well  and  the  other 
one  died.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  September  is  the  best  month  ;  bat 
we  confess  being  uncertain  on  this  point.  Much  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  tree  to  be  moved,  and  other  circumstances,  as  one  that  has  stood 
a  number  of  years  in  one  place— and  that  place  a  particularly  good  one— 
cannot  well  be  removed  withoat  suffering  more  or  less;  and  as  it  is  a 
naked-rooted  plant,  a  ball  with  it  is  not  easily  obtained.  Securing  every 
fibre  carefully  and  planting  Ihe  same  again,  and  spreading  out  as  carefully 
as  a  tree  is  miited  against  a  wall,  will  generally  insure  success;  but  the  season 
and  other  circumstances  have  much  influence  on  this. 

SEEDLI^G  Pansies  (i.  F.  i'.).— We  do  not  diacera  anything  new  among 
them.  There  are  two  tolerable  flowers— the  one  with  pale  lemon  ground, 
good  eye,  back  petals,  and  belt  of  deep  purple  ;  the  other  orange  ground, 
small  eye,  back  petals,  and  belt  maroon  ;  but  these  are  inferior  to  many 
named  varieties.  It  is  very  ditflcult  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  Pansy 
from  a  single  flower.  Unless  three  good  specimens  are  sent  of  each  vanety 
we  cannot  hazard  an  opinion.  The  other  specimens  sent  were  deficient 
both  in  form  and  substance. 

Serdlino  Cyclamens  [Cyclamen  Jffnoranius).— Yon  cannot  do  better 
than  let  your  seed-bed,  pan,  or  pot  alone  until  the  plants  develope  them- 
selves. Continue  to  give  them  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their  suffering 
trom  want  of  it,  and  no  more.  Ky-and-by  you  will  be  favoured  with 
foliage,  which  continue  to  encourage  until  the  end  of  the  growing  season  ; 
after  which  let  the  plants  go  to  rest  in  some  cool  place,  secure  from  frost 
and  heavy  rain,  yet  not  entirely  dry,  and  most  hkely  you  will  have  a 
number  of  roots  like  small  potatoes,  the  largest  of  which  will  flower  next 
year. 
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TftUPEEATiBE  FOR  Epacribeb  AND  AzALEAE  CcT  BACK  [A  Subscriber).— 
The  Azaleas  may  have  50"  at  first,  increasingr  to  60°,  The  Epacrisee  much 
the  tame;  but  increase  the  heat  gradually,  and  give  a  rest  first  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  See  '*  Doings  of  Last  Week."  You  cannot  have  a 
better  guide  than  Keane's  "In-door  Gardening,"  which  you  cua  have  from 
our  office  free  by  post  for  twenty  postage  stamps. 

Sweet-scented  Geranium  and  Veeb ena  Cuttings  (/i7nora»iK5).~Notbing 
is  more  easy  to  strike  than  these,  especially  iu  spring,  when  cuttingFi  may  be 
put  into  ordinary  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  clean  sand  at  top ;  and  the  pots 
being  half  plunged  into  some  bed,  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  slightly 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  they  speedily  become  plants  ;  and  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  there,  the  tops  of  Verbenas  are  often  taken  off  and  made  into 
more  cuttings.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  scarce  ones. 

Water  for  a  Conservatory  [A  Subscriber).— V/hy  not  have  a  tank 
Bunk  in  the  floor,  with  a  gutter  rouni  the  eaves  of  the  roof  communicating 
with  the  tank  by  a  stock-pipe?  We  have  found  the  rain  collected  from 
such  a  roof  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  conservatory. 
If  you  live  in  the  east  of  England,  where  the  rainfall  is  least,  the  supply 
might  not  be  quite  enough,  l-'rom  such  a  tank,  by  the  aid  of  a  hydropuli, 
you  might  water  the  plants  easily  and  efficiently.  If  you  fear  that  in 
excessive  rains  the  tank  might  overflow,  could  you  not  have  an  escape-pipe 
from  it?  The  lank  might  be  outside,  and  even  at  a  distance,  by  continuing 
the  stock-pipe  to  it;  and  then  any  little  iron  pump  might  be  fitted  to  the 
tank.  When  the  tank  is  inside  the  conservatory,  the  water  is  always  of  a 
genial  temperature. 

Ketardino  the  Flowering  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.  {Jf'.  Miller). 
—The  greenhouse  varieties  of  Pelargonium  may  be  kept  from  flowering 
by  being  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  after  being  repotted,  and 
pinching  off  the  flower-buds  as  they  appear,  until  the  time  when  they  are 
wanted.  A  like  treatment  will  aho  enable  you  to  hare  Scarlet  Geraniums 
in  good  condition  ;  or,  if  you  let  the  latter  flower  as  early  as  you  can,  and 
then  cut  off  all  the  flowers  and  repot,  the  second  crop  will  come  in  about 
the  time  you  speak  of.  Fuchsias,  when  good,  remain  long  enough  in  flower 
to  satisfy  most  people  ;  but  you  may  retard  tliem  by  lumiHg  ihem  out  of 
doors ;  and,  if  they  v.  ere  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  with  their  tops  quite 
exposed,  short-jointed  fine-grown  plants  would  bi;  just  coming  into  flower 
at  the  time  you  want  them.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  bearing  on  the 
treatment  of  these  particular  plants,  but  much  may  be  learned  by  reading 
our  back  Numbers  on  this  subject. 

Geruan  Asters  Att\c2kd  by  Blight  {II.  C.  Sorton).~~T'hi6  is  a  very 
common  occurrence,  but  coming  at  a  particularly  butsy  time  it  is  often 
neglected.  A  syringing  with  tobacco  liquor  will  be  of  much  use;  and  if 
any  tokens  of  insects  appear  on  the  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  it 
is  easy  to  dip  their  tops  in  a  weak  decoction  of  tobacco.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  an  aphis  that  is  the  cause  of  this  evil.  If,  however,  it  be  a  mildew, 
sulphur  may  be  applied ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  so  well  except  at  the 
planting  time,  when  their  tops  being  dipped  in  tobacco  liquor  as  above,  they 
may  then  be  dusted  with  sulphur,  and  will  do  much  towards  preventing  the 
evil  complained  Qt. 

Wind  Injuring  Newly-planted  Calceolarias,  &c.  (  W.  C.  H.  D.  A.). — 
It  is  not  unlikely  but  the  late  winds  may  have  been  Imrtful,  if  not  fatal,  to 
a  great  many  things;  but  in  your  case  we  would  advise  the  Calceolarias 
being  left  alone,  \\hen  they  will  recover  in  time.  We  suspect  your  plants 
have  been  too  much  coddled  before  pluating-out.  Ours  ot  ihe  same  kind 
were  planted-out  early  in  April,  having  previously  been  fully  exposed  for 
some  weeks  before;  and  now  they  are  dwarf,  bushy,  fine  plants,  only 
waiting  for  a  good  rain  to  start  them  into  vigorous  growth  and  fiowering. 
Cutting  down  the  plants  in  their  present  condition  will  only  retard  their 
ultimate  success.  If  you  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sticking  or  laying 
a  few  laurel  boughs  over  your  bed,  much  inj  ury  Irom  the  wind  would  have 
been  averted. 

Propagating  Double  Chinesi:  Primula  (S.  T.  C}.— Tou  must  wait 
until  you  can  obtain  side  shoots  about  1^  inch  long,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off  with  the  knile  and  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  and  pliced  iu  the 
Btriking-pit  or  hotbed.  Generally,  it  is  best  to  allow  a  plant  to  giow  to  a 
good  size  and  then  to  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  each  cutting  or  side  shaot  will 
become  a  plant.  This  is  better  than  mutilating  specimens,  as  they  furnish 
cuttings  only  tardily. 

Names  of  Plants  {S.  Lake).—l^  Rhododendron  glaucum ;  2,  Boronia 
tetrandra ;  3,  an  Oxalis,  apparently  violacea.  {M.  B.^  Staffordshire k— 
Nothing  but  Cystopteris  fragilis,  though  a  small  neat  form.  In  Gladiolus 
the  accent  is  on  the  i ;  in  fact  the  o  is  not  pronounced  at  all.    {M.  P.  1).). — 

1,  Koniga  roaritima   variegata,    or    Alyssum    mariiimum    variegatum ; 

2,  Arabis  alpina  variegata. 
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POULTRY    SHOWS. 

May  28th.    North  Hants.    Sec.^  Mr.  Henry  Downs,  Basingstoke.  Entries 

close  April  23rd. 
June  3rU.    Beveeley.    5«5.,  H.  Adams  and  J.  Kemp,  jun. 
June  11th.    Thorne.    Sec.^  Mv.  Jos.  Richardson. 
July  2nd.    Prescot.    Bec.^  Mr.  James  Beesley. 
July  20th  to  24th.     Woechstershire.     5«c.,  Mr.  J.  Holland,  Cheanat 

Walk,  Worcester.    Entries  close  June  20th. 
August  29th.    Uaufax  and  Calder  Vale.    *S«., Mr.  W.  Irvine,  Halifax. 
BEPTEMBEa  2nd.    Cottinoham.    AVc,  Mr.  J.  Brittain. 

QUERIES    ABOUT   BIRDS    FOE   EXHIBITION. 

A  VEKT  valued  correspondent  wiehee  for  a  sort  of  chatty  paper 
on  points  that  have  an  interest  for  him  just  now.  We  beheve 
many  arc  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  as  it  is  rather  soothing 
to  our  ideas  of  our  own  knowledge  of  the  suhject  and  of  our  own 
position  in  the  poultry  world  to  be  appealed  to,  we  think  we 
■will  have  a  familiar  "  talk  "  with  our  friends.  We  will  dismount 
and  speak  with  them  on  level  ground. 

We  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  perfect  birds  as  well  as  any 


one — we  consider  it  almost  an  impossibility.  Our  correspondent 
puts  it  so  well  and  truthfully,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  him.  "  You  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  perfect 
bird ;  and  when  by  eye  you  have  selected  an  Apollo,  you  find 
on  handling  his  breast  is  a  few  degrees  out  of  the  straight  line. 
Would  such  a  fault  be  destruction  to  his  hopes  as  a  prize  bird?" 
If  the  competition  were  very  close  we  say  it  would,  but  it  must 
be  very  close.  There  is  only  one  breed  in  which  a  crooked 
breast  is  a  positive  disqualification,  that  is  in  Game. 

We  think  we  can  easily  show  why  that  is  venial  in  ore  which 
is  fatal  to  the  other.  The  ends  of  the  two  breeds  are  opposed. 
In  one  we  want  hard  flesh  and  feather,  perfect  symmelry  and 
harmony  of  shape,  the  greatest  possible  endurance  and  activity. 
The  two  last  properties  must  depend,  not  only  on  fault  ess  pro- 
portions, but  on  strength  of  constitution. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  cases  a  crooked  breast  is 
an  hereditary  failing,  but  in  others  it  is  Ihe  result  of  fast  growth 
and  of  early  hatching.  The  Game  fowl  is  not  hatched  in  Jan- 
uary;  his  properties  can  be  developed  only  by  taking  advantage 
of  every  favourable  circumstance — warm  weather,  short  nights, 
and  natural  season  :  hence  he  generally  enters  the  world  in  April 
or  May.  He  is  not  bred  for  : 'le  table,  and  is  treated  with 
stimulants  at  all  ages.  The  Dorking  is  the  reverse.  He  is  bred 
only  for  the  table.  Hardness  is  a  defect  with  him  when  a 
chicken  ;  nourishment  is  substituted  for  stimulants.  He  is  re- 
quired to  be  quiet  and  easy  to  acquire  size  and  to  put  on  fat. 
The  profit  of  the  breed  depends  much  on  early  batching.  The 
chickens  see  the  liglit  in  January  ;  by  dint  of  food  and  pains- 
taking they  are  large  chickens  in  March — too  large  for  maternal 
care,  and  they  perch.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  sharp, 
clever,  strong  Game  chicken  clasps  the  perch  with  his  toes, 
holds  on  securely  and  witiiout  effort  in  July  when  he  is  three 
months  old.  The  heavy  forced  Dorking  is  a  large  fowl  at  the 
same  age,  and  he  attains  it  in  Marcli.  Ho  has  to  perch  five 
hours  longer  than  the  Game  ;  his  large  long  frame  and  rapid 
growth,  unfavourable  to  muscular  development,  have  not  strength 
in  the  feet  to  clasp  a  perch  and  maintain  the  position  by  the 
mere  fact  of  doing  so.  He  attempts  it,  but  the  feet  get  gradually 
wider  apart,  and  the  body  descends  little  by  little  till  at  last 
tlie  long  cartilaginous  breastbone  rests  on  the  perch,  and  it 
remains  there  during  the  long  hours  of  a  winter's  night.  As 
this  is  constantly  occurring,  there  is  small  wonder  if  it  takes  the 
form  of  the  perch,  or,  at  least,  contracts  a  curve.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  explains  why  the  same  thing  miiy  ditqualily  one 
bird  and  be  allowed  in  another.  We  ttill  hold  a  crooked  breast 
to  be  a  defect,  but  we  do  not  think  it  should  disqualify  a 
Dorking. 

Now  we  have  to  deal  with  anotlier  query.  "Wliicli  is  the 
greater  fault— a  somewhat  irregular  foot  or  curvature  of  the 
breast?" 

We  do  not  know  what  an  irregular  foot  is.  Has  it  only  four 
toes  ?  Is  it  clubbed  ?  Is  it  turned  the  wrong  way  ?  Which- 
ever it  may  be,  we  prefer  the  breast-curvature  for  competition. 
This  latter  will  be  detected  by  handling  only.  The  other  is 
plain  to  the  sight,  and  will  at  once  disqualify,  rendering  useless 
all  the  good  qualifies  that  handling  might  discover. 

"  Are  very  early  birds  to  be  relied  on  for  Birmingham  ?  My 
January  pullets  are  laying." 

April  and  in  some  cases  May  birds  are  early  enough  for  winter 
exhibition  ;  as  a  rule  among  pullets  we  would  at  a  JJecember 
show  rather  take  May  than  January  burds  for  success.  Ihe 
latter  are  hens. 

"  Do  you  think  it  well  to  keep  the  sexes  separate  ?  " 

In  selecting  birds  either  for  stock  or  exhibition  we  would 
always  keep  them  separate  if  we  could.  It  is  more  important 
for  the  cocks  thau  pullets.  If  they  can  be  kept  separate  till  they 
are  eight  or  nine  months  old  it  is  much  in  their  favour. 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL    POULTRY    SHOW. 

In  connection  with  the  Great  International  Dog  Show  that  is 
held  during  the  present  week  at  the  new  Agricultural  Hall  at 
Islington,  a  Poultry  Show  has  been  organised. 

This  is  held  in  the  mnior  hall,  a  very  large  well-lighted 
structure  tliat  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  pens, 
which  are  of  wire,  are  arranged  round  the  sides,  and  also  form 
three  double  rows  down  the  centre,  with  wide  aisles  between 
capable  of  accommodating  a  very  large  number  of  visitors. 

The  general  management  is  in  tL'S  hanUs  of  Mess.-s.  <>jug.as 
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and  Bljthe,  both  woU  known  as  iiossessing  great  experience  in 
conducting  poultry  sliowa  to  asucci'sslul  termination. 

At  this  early  period  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  and  very 
critical  account  of  the  proceedings,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
deferred  until  neit  week's  Journal.  We  niay  say  that  most  of 
the  well-known  exhibitors  have  entered,  and  that  the  Game 
classes  are  unusually  full  and  good  for  a  London  show.  Dorkings, 
of  course,  are  well  represented,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Hamburghs 
muster  in  very  good  lorcfl. 

SuHjoininj  the  prize  list  we  defer  our  further  remarks  until 
our  neit  issue. 

Spanish. -First,  ^ii^'co^ntcs'*  Holiijcsdale.  Second,  H.  Wright.  Third, 
J.  Rood. 

DoKKiNos.  —  First  and  Second,  Viscountess  Holmesdule.  Third,  J. 
Drewry. 

Cocbin-China  (Buff  or  Cinnamon).— First,  C.  T.  Bishop.  Second,  T. 
Stretch.    Third,  S.  Slatham. 

CocaiN-Cm.N-A  (.\iiy  other  colour}.— Captain  Henton.  Second,  R.  Chase. 
Third,  E.  Tudman. 

HAMBcnGH  (Golden-pencilled).- First,  J.  E.  Powers.  Second,  N.  Barter. 
Third,  A.  Nuttall. 

IlAMBuaoH  (Silver-pencilled).- First,  Viscountess  Ilolmesdale.  Second, 
H.  Beldnn.    Third,  J.  Dixon. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spaugled).— First,  S.  H.  Hyde.  Second,  N.  Marlor. 
Third    H.  Carter. 

H^WBcnoH  (Silver-spangled).— First,  T.  Davies.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Third,  H.  Carter. 

Gamk  (Black  ReJs).— First,  Capt.  Wetherall.  Second,  J.  Fletcher. 
Third,  S.  Matthew. 

Ga.me  Brown  Reds).— First,  Rev.  F.Watson.  Second,  M.  G.  Ashwell. 
Third.  S.  M.ilthevs. 

Game  (Duckwing'.— First,  R.Gilbert.  Second,  J.  Fletcher.  Third,  G.  W. 
Langdale. 

Gasir  (Any  other  Variety^- First,  W.  Dawson.  Second,  H.  .\d.ams. 
Third,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwis. 

Any  Variety  (not  named).— First,  T.  P.  Edwards  (White-crested  Black 
Polands).  Second,  P.  P.  Cother  (Pheasant  Malay).  Third,  J.  Dixon 
(Polands). 

Brahma  Pootras —First  and  Third,  C.  Priest.    Second,  J.  Hinton. 

Game  B*ntams  (.\ny  variety). — First,  R.  B.  Postans.  Second,  W.  J. 
Forrest.    Third,  G.  Manning. 

Ba.ntams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  K;iylpy.    Third,  O.  Mmning. 

Bantams  (Orher  varieties). — First,  Capt.  F.  Marten  (Japanese  Mufflers). 
Second,  Capt.  Wetherall  (White).    Third,  Miss  K.  Charlton  (Black). 

SWEEPST  VKES. 

Gave  Cocks —First,  J.  Stnbbs.    Second,  H.  Adams.    Third,  A.  B.  Dyas. 

Ba.ntams  (Game).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bajley.  Second,  N.  Sykcs,  jun. 
Third,  J.  Camm. 

JcDGES. — Mr.  Hewitt,  .Sparkbrook,  Birmingham  ;  and  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  Muswell  Hill,  London. 


GAPES  IN  FOWLS. 

Upon  the  parasitical  worm  causing  this  affection  in  poultry 
and  some  other  birds,  Professor  Simonds  recently  made  the 
following  observations:  — 

"  With  regard  to  fowls  and  the  existence  of  worms  in  their 
windpipes  ;  in  that  ca^e  the  worm  is  not  the  Filaria  bronchialis, 
nor  is  it  allied  to  tliat  description  of  worm. 

"  It  is  termed  Syngaraus  trachialis,  and  believed  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  bi-sexual  worm  and  those  in  which 
the  scX'.s  were  separate  and  distinct.  The  worms  very  rarely 
exist  in  larger  numbers  than  about  two  or  three,  though  he  had 
met  with  as  many  as  five  in  the  windpipe  of  a  chicken,  ft  is  a 
true  b'ood-sucker — in  fact,  a  leech.  It  6xe3  its  head  in  the 
nuic^jus  membrane,  and  exhausts  the  power  of  the  chicken  by 
suckni;i  iis  blood. 

"  Anotlier  curious  feature  in  reference  to  this  worm  is,  that  it  is 
met  with  in  all  the  gallinaceous  tribes  of  birds,  whether  wild  or 
domrsticatetl :  hence  it  is  the  cau?e  of  great  loss  in  the  rearing 
of  Phca-'ants  and  Pditridges.  (.iroat  numbers  of  Kooks  also  are 
liilleil  by  it ;  but,  singularly  enough,  nqua'ic  birds,  such  as  Ducks 
and  'J-eese,  iniglu  march  about  witli  perfect  impunity  amongst 
tl]ou-*anf!s  of  other  things  affected  with  the  Synganius. 

"  J  iie  mole  of  i^etting  rid  of  the  worms  is  entirely  mechanical 
— passing  a  feather  into  the  trachea,  and  giving  it  a  sweep  round. 
The  worm  attaches  itself  to  the  barbs  pf  the  feather,  and  so  is 
brought  away.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  occasion  lor  the 
IVatluT  t.i  be  dipped  in  turpentine  ;  on  the  contrary,  dipping 
the  te.atlier  into  turpentine  is  more  likely  to  kill  the  cliickeii.  A 
great  many  chickpiis,  however,  are  destroyed  by  this  means  ;  and 
he  believe!  that  they  could  best  get  rid  of  the  worms  by  making 
the  birds  inhale  a  medicated  air,  and  inducing  them  to  take  up 
little  pellets  of  lood  mixed  with  assafootida  and  turpentine.  Let 
a  few  grains  of  barley,  for  example,  be  steeped  in  turpentine,  and 
be  thnjivn  down  with  others  to  the  poultry.  The  birds  would 
then  pick  up  the  grains  indiscriminately,  and  if  they  picked  up 


the  steeped  grain  with  the  other  the  worm  would  thus  be  got  rid 
of.  The  fumes  of  tobacco  are  also  an  excellent  remedy.  Let  the 
chicken  be  placed  under  a  tub  propped  up  a  little  on  one  side  ; 
then  burn  the  tobacco  on  the  outside,  and  let  the  draught  carry 
the  smoke  into  the  tub.  Do  this,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
as safa'tida  pills,  they  would  eyen  destroy  the  Syngamus  trachialis." 


FOOD  OF  CHICKS  PREVIOUS   TO  WEANING. 

Sloppy  matters  are  better  avoided  till  the  little  things  are  old 
enough  to  eat  a  few  grains  of  good  wheat,  of  the  best  sample, 
which  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  Meat  and  insect 
diet  are  almost  necessary  ;  but  raw  vegetables  chopped  small,  or 
Indian  meal  dough,  containing  no  salt,  so  grateful  to  young 
Turkeys,  are  caviare  to  chickens.  But  whatever  the  bdl  of  fare, 
the  meals  must  be  given  at  short  intervals  ;  as  much  as  they  can 
swallow,  as  often  as  they  can  eat.  The  reader  will  please  to 
remember  that  when  he  came  into  the  world,  all  that  was 
expected  of  him  was  to  grow  and  be  good-natured.  Ho  had  not 
to  provide  his  long  clothes  out  of  his  mother's  milk,  nor  to 
elaborate  pinafores  from  a  basin  of  soaked  biscuit :  but  for  poor 
little  chickens,  the  only  known  baby-linen  warehouse  is  situated 
in  their  stomachs.  And  with  all  their  industry,  they  are  only 
half  clad,  till  Besli  and  blood  stop  growing  for  a  while,  and  allow 
down  and  feathers  to  overtake  them. 

The  period  at  which  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  hen.  Some  will  continue 
their  attentions  to  their  chicks  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown, 
others  will  cast  them  ofT  much  earlier.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them  for  a  few  days,  till 
they  have  established  themselves  as  independent  members  of  the 
gallinaceous  community  ;  for  chickens,  in  this  half-grown  state, 
are  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  life.  They  are  now  much 
more  liable  to  disease  than  when  they  were  apparently  tender 
little  weaklings  crowded  under  their  mother's  wings.  It  is  just 
before  arriving  at  this  point  of  growth  that  artificially-hatched 
chickens  are  so  sure  to  fail,  whetlier  hot  air,  hot  water,  or  sheep 
skins  be  the  substitute  for  the  mother's  care. — {Prairie  Farmer.) 


FOOD  ESCAPING  FROM  BOTTLE-FEEDERS. 

Like  your  Devon  contributor  at  page  303, 1  too  was  prone  to 
ascribe  the  very  considerable  slope  my  boards  kad  when  the  bees 
were  solely  under  the  protection  of  the  straw  hackle,  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  evil  (but  not  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  as  I 
have  never  fed  with  one  over  an  inch),  the  more  so  as  I  was  once 
greatly  surprised  in  the  spring  at  the  effect  an  extreme  slope  had 
on  the  ventilation  of  a  colony,  causing  an  amount  of  evaporation 
at  the  entrance,  far  in  advance  of  the  colony's  real  strength. 

Some  alterations  in  my  apiary  at  the  end  of  last  season  in- 
duced me  to  bring  the  boards  exactly  level,  without  at  all  affect- 
ing these  disagreeable  escapes  of  food.  One  of  my  best  queens, 
by  the  way,  the  last  time  I  had  the  jjleasure  of  an  interview,  I 
observed  had  her  full  share  of  this  unwelcome  shower-bath. 

The  cue  to  solve  the  enigma  is,  that  such  escapes  rarely  occur 
but  in  the  mornings,  and  then  almost  invariably  alter  frost.  Upon 
discussing  with  your  last-named  correspondent  this  same  leakagn 
question  in  No.  3G,  I  recorded  having  found  quite  an  accumu- 
lation of  food  on  the  board  of  a  weak  colony,  which  perished 
during  a  long  frost,  an  unemptied  bottle  being  upon  the  board. 

Whether  or  not  the  frost  causes  the  bees  to  desist  from 
removing  the  food  is  the  explanation,  or  if  it  in  any  way  effects 
some  change  on  the  suspended  food  itself,  liquifying  it  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  inducing  the  running  at  a  milder  tempera- 
ture may  possibly  be  explained  by  some  of  your  correspondents 
more  philosophical  than — A  EENFUEWSniEE  Bee-i^eepee. 


BRITISH  BEE-BOOKS. 

ly  the  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  I  propose 
giving  a  short  account  of  all  the  distinct  treatises  on  bees  which 
liave  been  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Several  incomplete 
catalogues  of  apiarian  works  exist.  There  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  bee-books  in  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Cotton's  "  Bee-Book."  This, 
however,  is  imperfect,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  list  of  the 
works  in  the  author's  library. 

In  Milton's  "Practical  Bee-keeper"  there  is  a  list  of  writers 
names  chronologically  arranged.     This   last,  like  Mr.  Cotton's 
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includes  foreign  as  well  as  English  writers,  and  comprises  the 
names,  not  only  of  the  authors  of  distinct  treatiies,  but  also  of 
those  who  haye  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  bees   or  bee- 


The  plan  I  propose  to  adopt  differs  essentially  from  either  of 
these.  I  intend  to  give  the  titles  of  the  works  in  full,  with  the 
date  of  every  edition,  the  size,  number  of  pages,  &c.,  and  to 
append  a  short  account  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

I  bope  to  include  every  separate  treatise,  however  small,  and 
also  the  more  important  articles  from  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies.  Articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  wUl  not  be 
noticed,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  compile  a  complete  list  of 
these  fugitive  papers.  The  list  will  be  arranged  chronologically, 
the  time  being  taken  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

I  conceive  that  I  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  task  I 
have  undertaken.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  am 
in  possession,  I  believe,  of  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
apiarian  works. 

I  cannot  hope,  however,  to  make  my  list  complete  without 
the  assistance  of  the  numerous  collectors  of  bee-books.  Many 
works  may  have  escaped  my  notice  ;  and  should  I  omit  any,  I 
hope  some  of  the  readers  of  The  JouENAii  op  HoETlctrLTtJEE 
will  help  to  render  it  complete.  As  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
the  list  subsequently  in  a  separate  form,  any  suggestions  that 
may  increase  its  value  will  be  very  gratefully  received. 

The  first  distinct  English  treatise  on  bees  of  which  I  can  gain 
any  intelligence  is  that  of  Hyll  or  Hill,  published  1568.*  The 
Eev.  W.  C.  Cotton,  however,  gives  a  title  as  follows : — 

"  Bee,  a  numerous  genus  of  insects,  which  have  attracted  an 
uncommon  share  of  attention  in  all  countries,  and  in  every  age, 
on  account  of  their  Industry,  Art,  and  Utility.  1639."  It 
appears  obvions  that  there  must  be  some  mistake — the  language 
of  the  title  is  not  that  of  the  period  ;  nor  can  I  find  any  such 
book  in  the  British  Museum  or  other  library.  Can  any  readers 
of  the  Journal  give  information  on  this  work  ?  In  the  meantime, 
regarding  Hill's  as  the  first  English  treatise  on  the  subject,  I 
give  the  titles  in  full. 

1568.  HILL.  "  A  pleasaunt  Instruction  of  the  parfitorderinge 
of  Bees  with  the  marueilous  nature  propertie  and  gouernement  of 
theim  and  the  myraculous  uses,  bothe  of  their  honny  and  waxe 
(seruing  diuersly)  as  well  inwarde  as  outward  causes  ;  gathered 
out  of  the  best  writers.  To  which  is  annexed  a  profitable  treatise 
intituled  certain  husbandly  coniectures  of  dearth  and  plentie  for 
euer,  and  other  matters  also  meet  for  husbandmen  to  knowe  and 
which  is  now  Englished  by  Thomas  Hill,  Londyner.     1568." 

This  edition  has  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  the  back  of  the 
title,  and  at  the  end  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  neare 
to  S.  Dunstones  Churche  by  Thomas  Marshe.  1568."  This 
edition  is  in  12mo.  black  letter  ;  and,  like  the  other  editions,  is 
appended  to  his  "  Arte  of  Gardening,"  but  is  paged  separately 
and  has  a  distinct  title.  The  first  edition  of  Hill's  Gardening 
is  in  12mo.  London,  1563.  It  is  entitled  "  A  most  briefe  and 
pleasant  treatyse  teachynge  how  to  dress  sow  and  set  a  garden." 
This  edition  does  not  contain  the  treatise  on  bees. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  Hill's  treatise  vary  so  much  in  the 
title  and  size  that  it  is  desirable  to  print  that  of  1574. 

1574.  Hyll.  "A  profitable  instruction  of  the  perfite  ordering 
of  Bees,  with  the  marueilous  nature,  propertie,  and  gouernemente 
of  them  and  the  necessarie  vses  both  of  their  Honie  and  waxe 
seruing  diuerely,  as  well  inward  as  outward  causes  :  gathered 
out  of  the  best  writers.  To  which  is  annexed  a  proper  Treatise 
intituled  :  Certain  husbandly  coniectures  of  dearth  and  plentie 
for  euer,  and  other  matters  also  meete  for  Husbandmen  to  knowe, 
etc.  By  Thomas  Hyll.  Londoner.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
Henrie  Bjnneman.  Anno  1574."  Small  quarto,  fol.  88.  Black 
letter. 

This  edition  has  on  its  last  page  "  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Henrie  Bynneman,  dwelling  in  Knightryderstreateat  the  eigne  of 
the  Mermayde,  anno  1574,"  and  printer's  monogram  of  mermaid. 

1579.  This  edition,  quarto,  fol.  92,  was  also  printed  by 
Bynneman. 

1586.  The  edition  of  this  date  has  the  same  title,  with  imprint 
as  follows : — "  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Walde-graue. 
1586." 

1593.  Same  title.  "  Imprinted  at  London  by  Edward  Aide. 
1593." 

*  The  earliest  printed  work  on  the  fcuhject  is,  I  belieTe,  an  extremely 
rare  continental  work  in  nionkiph  Latin.  Date  about  I5iO,  with  a  running 
title,  "  Boni  universalis  de  proprietatibus  apuni."  Of  this  curious  book 
I  hope  to  give  some  account  at  a  Aiture  time. 


1608.  Same  title,  except  "  By  Thomas  Hill,  Londoner.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  H.  B.     1608." 

All  these  editions  of  Hill  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
lluseum.  Hyll's  treatise  contains  little  practical  instruction, 
and  is  confessedly  a  compilation  from  "  the  bookes  and  volumes 
of  many  and  diuers  antient  writers."  Butler,  in  the  preface  to 
his  "  Feminine  Monarchic,"  speaks  of  Georgius  Pictorius,  a 
learned  Physician,  as  having  taken  most  paines  in  perusing  the 
ancient  authors,  and  adds :  "  Whom  one  T.  H.  of  London 
translating  word  for  word  into  English,  as  well  as  he  could, 
concealing  the  authors  name,  adventured  to  publish  in  his 
owne  name." 

Hill's  work  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the  titles  of  which 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  tlie  information  they 
contain.  Thus  "  Chap.  3.  How  bees  do  naturally  engender." 
"They  lay  eggs,"  says  our  writer,  "setting  on  them  as  hens  do 
On  their  eggs,  and  when  they  have  sit  on  them  for  the  space  of 
45  daiea  they  do  hatch  their  yong  ones  which  yong  at  the  first 
do  come  forth  much  like  to  white  wormes  except  the  king  who 
onely  as  he  is  hatched  hath  wings."  Chap.  8.  "  The  marueilous 
gouernment  of  the  king  of  Bees  and  of  the  obedience  which  the 
vse  to  him." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  best  kinds  of  hives,  he  describes  English 
hives  as  being  of  straw,  and  says  that  the  hive  ought  to  be 
IJ  or  2  feet  high,  and  in  breadth  above  2^  feet  or  somewhat 
larger;  and  in  chapter  3  he  describes  obs.ervatory-hires  formed  of 
thin  and  clear  home  belonging  to  a  certain  Consul  at  Eome,  in 
which  Guihelmus  de  Conchis  observed  the  different  kinds  of 
bees. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  honey  from  the  hives  was 
by  making  a  smoke  by  burning  linen  rags  or  straw  in  a  pot, 
setting  this  within  the  hive,  and  subsequently  turning  the  hive 
up  and  cutting  out  the  surplus  combs. 

In  Milton's  chronological  list  the  next  work  is  "  1572, 
Anonymus."  I  knuw  of  no  work  corresponding  to  this  date, 
nor  did  I  see  any  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Milton's  books. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  that  any  of  my  readers  who  have 
other  apiarian  works  before  1600  will  kindly  oblige  me  with 
the  titles  in  full  ? — W.  B.  TEaETMElBE,  Muswell  Sill,  London,  JT. 

[Thomas  Hill,  Hyll  or  Htlle,  was  a  mere  booksellers'  hack, 
writing  upon  any  subject  required,  and  being  no  authority  upon 
any.  Works  of  his  are  extant  on  arithmetic,  astronomy,  bees, 
dreams,  divinity,  gardening,  and  physiognomy.  He  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  metropolis,  for  on  all  his  title-pages  he  is  entitled 
"  Londoner."  One  work,  "  The  Gardeners'  Labyrinth,"  he 
published  under  the  name  of  "  Didymue  Mountain,"  which  are 
only  mongrel  synonymes  of  his  real  name  "  Thomas  Hill."  He 
was  dead  when  an  edition  of  that  work  was  published  in  1586. 
—Eds.  J.  01 H.] 


OUK  LETTEE  BOX. 

RorPT  Fowls  (C.  J.  S.).—A.6  a,  rule  no  fowl  can  be  depended  upon  that  is 
bought  out  of  a  coop  in  London,  as  seven-eighths  are  cilhcr  diseased  or  will 
be  in  a  day  or  two.  The  condition  in  which  they  are  eeim  expl  dns  tbia — 
in  a  coiiiliied  cage  or  basket,  not  always  the  cleanest  in  the  world, 
injudiciously  fed,  and  deprived  of  almost  everything  that  is  necessaiy  for 
health,  instead  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness,  they  are  packed  closely  with 
all  sorts  of  disease,  and  the  coups  are  never  untenanted.  Kill  all  the  worst 
cases.  Have  every  houtje  thuroughly  cleansed  and  liine-wbited.  Feed  your 
towls  freely  on  bread  steeped  in  strong  ale,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  any 
grass  earned,  let  tliem  have  the  run  ol  the  helds.  Above  all,  let  the  hens 
and  chickens  be  put  there. 

Hen  Pigeon  not  Laying  {,/.  iZoJinson).— Your  hen  sitting  on  a  nest  but 
not  laying,  is  most  probably  barren.  Ttie  only  treatment  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  her  is  to  give  her  an  egg  or  a  pair  ui  eggs  tc  hatch  and  rear  the 
youi.g.  Afterwards,  possibly,  she  may  lay.  B^irren  hens  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Canaries  Dying  (  W.  H.  ff.). — The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  your 
birds  dying  in  your  mixed  aviary  is  that  the  stronger  birds  will  not  allow 
the  weaker  to  feed.  AVe  would  retoaimend  you  to  place  more  feeding- 
boxes  in  the  aviary.    The  oiled  boards  do  not  aflei:t  the  birds. 

iLL-FLAvounED  BuTTER  [21.  W.  ^.).— The  plant  you  enclose  is  Ranun- 
culus acns,  about  the  most  blistering  of  the  genus,  ;ind  usually  avoided  by 
cattle.  Il  your  cow  has  only  a  small  pa&ture,  and  this  weed  abounds,  it  18 
puesible  she  may  eat  it,  and  that  it  may  cause  ihe  butter  "all  through  the 
year  to  have  a  bitter  and  ofcen  a  semi-rancid  taste."  You  may  eradicate 
the  weed  by  having  it  pulled  up  by  the  roots  as  often  as  it  appears,  which, 
can  be  easily  done  after  rain.  On  no  account  lei  it  seed.  Those  who  pull 
it  up  should  wear  gloves,  or  their  bands  will  he  blistered  and  inflamed  by 
its  juice. 

Dark  Liqubian  Drones  (/.  i.l.— The  drone  accompanying  your  letter 
is^so  dark  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  common  i^ptcies,  and  yet  It 
may  be  true  Ligurian  for  all  that.  Some  of  the  purest  queens  breed  very 
dark  drones,  and,  what  is  very  smguiar,  these  sometimes  become  the  fathers 
uf  %  more  than  ordinarily  handsome  Liguriau  progeny. 
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JUNE  2-8,  1863. 


Prirklv  <^t(inewort  flowers. 
T.  Maitjri,  jun.,  dicci,  1825.  C. 
Privet  flowers. 
Tourncfort  born,  165G.     B. 
Enchanter's  NiKhtwhade  flowers. 
I  SUNUAY  AFTnu  Trinity. 
Butterwort  flowers. 


WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Wkathkr  nkar  London  in  1862. 


Barometer. 


30.03C— 29.D77 
30.095-30.092 
30.153-29.911 
29.810-29.(;i5 
29.(i32-29.5H 
29.781  —29.663 
:19.928-29.S1J 


Thermom. 


deKrees. 

79-52 
60-41 
72—14 
C.5-50 
67— 5j 
71—48 
71-36 


Wind. 


s.w. 
s.w. 
s.w. 
w. 
s.w. 
s.w. 
s.w. 


Rain  in 
Inches. 


.03 
.06 


Sun 

Rises. 


m.  h. 
S0af3 
4S)      3 


Moon 
Sun  Rises 
Seti^.     and  Sets 


m.  h. 
6af8 
G      8 


55  8 

47  9 

28  10 

1  n 

27  11 

so  11 


Cloek 

Moon*a      after      Day  of 
Age.       S-un.        Yiiar. 


18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
< 


m.  8. 

2  23 

2  14 

2  4 

1  S4 

1  44 

1  33 

1  22 


153 
154 

155 
156 
157 
153 
159 


■nr  „„  A.  ri,ic«.iAV  f,.nm  nhoorvations  during  the -last  tbirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
t.r.^^'^'^^:^^J^^^!^^:of^ic^:^^e1^e..  heaf,  00^  occurred  In  thj  7tb,  in  1846;  and  the  lowe.,t  eold.  33^ 
on  the  5th,  in  1S50.    During  the  period  HI  days  were  fine,  and  on  111  rain  lell. ^ 


GAEDENING  IN  DEFIANCE  OF  DIFFICULTIES. 


'^  AEDENING  is  a  source 
Ue  of  pleasure,  and  what- 
ever affords  pleasure 
to  an  Englishman  he 
will  obtain,  unless  cir- 
cumstances render  the 
acquirement  impossi- 
ble. We  have  knonvn 
dancing  for  a  ■nhole 
night  five  hundred 
miles  from  any  land, 
near  the  equator;  and 
a  day's  shootint;  in  a 
boat  far  away  to  the 
south,  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  South  Pole. 

Gardening  is  not  less  enthusiastically  clunc;  to ;  and  as 
it  IS  among  our  pursuits  most  worthy  of  suck  adherence, 
so  most  assuredly  are  those  who  pursue  it  among  the 
most  deserving  of  our  fellow-countrj'men.  A  few  illus- 
trative facts,  therefore,  merit  recordmg. 

If  there  is  any  locality  where  gardening  would  be 
abandoned,  we  should  have  expected  that  it  would  be  in 
a  region  of  perpetual  snow,  where  artificial  heat  could 
not  be  obtained  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  solar 
influence.  Yet  even  in  such  a  region  gardening  lingers  ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Eev.  S.  \V.  King 
writes  thus  about  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard : — 

"  Before  it  became  dusk  we  sallied  out  and  faced  the 
Spitzbergen-like  weather  for  a  scramble  among  the  rocks 
and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Jupiter.  For 
some  little  distance  from  the  Convent  a  sheltered  terrace, 
scarped  on  the  (ace  of  the  rock,  or  piled  on  stones,  and 
catching  what  sun  there  is  when  it  shines,  forms  the  only 
level  bit  of  promenade  the  monks  have  outside  their  owu 
walls.  Tue  further  part  of  this,  however,  was  now 
buried  under  a  steeply-sloping  bed  of  deep  snow  left 
from  last  winter,  and  almost  touching  the  '  Convent 
Garden' — two  terraced  patches  within  low  walls,  -lor 
5  yards  square,  in  which  grew  a  few  tiny  Lettuce,  almost 
microscopic,  and  two  or  three  equally  diminutive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  name  unknown.  De 
Saussure's  description  in  1778 — '  lis  ont  peine  a  pro- 
duire  a  la  fin  d'Aout  quelques  laitues  et  quelques 
choux  de  la  plus  petite  espece,  pour  le  plaisir  de  voir 
croitre  quelque  chose'  —  might  have  been  written  that 
week.  Perhaps  this  forlorn  attempt  at  a  garden,  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  the  height  of  their  few  weeks 
of  summer,  dark  clouds  of  sleet  sweeping  over  us,  and 
whiteniij.g  the  little  Lettuces,  while  we  had  left  all  bright 
and  glowing  in  the  valley  below,  gave  us  a  more  forcible 
impression  than  anything  else  of  the  dreary  lile  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  which  these  worthy  men  devote  the  best 
years  of  their  existence." 

We  all  know  that  to  the  studious  mind  a  change  of 
subject,  though  still  requiring  thought,  is  a  relief;  yet 
Jlo.  114.— Vol.  IV.,  Hew  Semes. 


there  are  academical  studies  of  such  dry  abstract  quality, 
and  requiring  such  a  peculiar  mental  formation,  as  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  gardening,  and  mathematics  would  seem  to  be  of 
that  quality^yet  Humphrey  Newton,  who  acted  for 
some  years  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  amanuensis,  speaking 
of  Sir  Isaac's  habits  whilst  at  Trinity  College,  says: — 
"  He  was  very  curious  in  his  garden,  which  was  never 
out  of  order,  in  which  he  would  at  some  seldome  time 
take  a  short  walk  or  two,  not  enduring  to  see  a  weed  in 
it."  Nor  did  Sir  Isaac  restrain  his  gardening  efforts  to 
tho  sm.iU  enclosure  of  his  own  garden  ;  for  he  endea- 
voured to  establish  cider  orchards  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
following,  written  in  November,  1676,  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Oldenburg,  then  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Society:— 

"  I  am  desired  to  write  to  you  about  procuring  a 
recommendation  of  us  to  Mr.  Austin,  the  Oxonian 
planter.  We  hope  your  correspondent  will  be  pleased 
to  do  us  that  favour  as  to  recommend  us  to  him,  that  we 
may  be  furnished  with  the  best  sort  of  cider  fruit  trees. 
We  desire  only  about  20  or  30  graffs  for  the  first  essay, 
and  if  these  prove  for  our  purposes  they  will  be  desired 
in  great  numbers.  We  desire  graffs  rather  than  sprags, 
that  we  may  the  sooner  sec  what  they  will  prove." 

In  more  modern  times  we  have  read  of  a  well-known 
University  Professor  who  adhered  to  gardening,  though 
his  pallisaded  plot  required  for  culture  no  tool  larger 
than  a  trowel,  and  whose  enthusiasm  gave  rise  to  this 
witticism — 

"  Professor  Jowett  a  little  carden  made. 
Enclosed  within  a  little  p^llisade. 
A  little  garden  tiketh  little  wit  to  show  it; 
,\nd  little  wit  had  little  Djctor  Juwelt.'' 

Turning  to  the  soldier,  we  might  expect  that  whilst  on 
active  service  his  spear  would  never  be  resigned  for  the 
pruning-hook.  Yet  this  is  not  so  ;  and  even  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  Colonel  Wellesley,  resolved  to  cul- 
tivate Potatoes  in  Mysore  as  they  were  cultivated  in 
Ireland,  his  native  country.  He  sent  presents  to  Eng- 
lish ladies  in  Mysore  of  Cabbages  and  Celery,  plants  he 
had  reared  aiound  the  blood-stained  walls  of  Seringa- 
patani,  and  seemed  as  proud  of  his  gardening  in  peace 
as  of  his  generalship  in  war. 

Nor  is  such  an  adherence  to  horticulture  only  within 
the  power  of  a  commander-in-chief;  for  we  read  that 
whilst  our  army  was  beleaguering  Sebastopol  Lord 
Eaglan  repeatedly  visited  the  tent  of  Colonel  Shadforth. 
then  commanding  the  57th,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  great  taste  dis])layed,  the  small  garden  laid  out 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  Koscs  trained  so  as  to  form  a 
covered  approach  to  the  poultry -yard,  and  the  whole  in 
such  good  keeping,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
pleased  to  observe,  "Hencefotth,  when  addressing  any 
communication  to  you,  I  sh;dl  address  you,  'Colonel 
Shadforth,  Shadforth  Castle.'  "  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  walked  to  Balaklava  to  ni!ike  arrangements  for  the 
comfort.s  of  his  men,  he  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  reach 
the  camp  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  taken  prisoner.  Upon  its  being 
No.  7GG.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Old  Sekies. 
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known  that  ho  had  safely  arrived,  a  great  many  of  the  57th 
turned  out,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers  of  welcome,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many  in  the  camp. 

The  taste  descended  to  still  lower  grades,  and  the  well-known 
correspondent  of  the  Times  has  left  this  record  from  the  camp : — 
"  The  taste  for  gardening  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  well  developed ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  graceful  and  laudable  that  it  is  indulged 
in  under  the  moat  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Most  seeds 
have  a  decided  cryptic  character  here,  and  refuse  to  come  up 
and  look  at  the  sun.  If  they  do,  there  are  rats,  the  cats,  the 
dogs,  and  the  fowls  at  them  night  and  day— besides  flies  and 
ants,  and  creepers  of  an  infinite  variety  and  shape,  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  leg9,  claws,  teeth,  and  nippers.  The  Frencli  have  been 
more  successful  than  ourselves  ;  perliaps  they  had  better  ground, 
and  paid  more  attention  to  watering.  Their  little  gardens  by 
the  Tchernaya  are  quite  green,  ours  are  generally  of  a  fine  Van- 
dyke brown.  Military  horticulture  is  of  an  eminently  culinary 
character.  None  of  your  Fuchsias  or  Camellias,  or  pretty 
plants  and  flowers  with  ugly  names,  but  strong-smelling, 
vigorous  potherbs — they  are  the  desiderata.  An  acre  of  Mig- 
nonette is  not  worth  a  square  yard  of  '  Spring  Onions' — miles 
of  glowing  Orchids  would  not  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
a  few  Lettuces,  or  even  a  good  bed  of  Bandelions,  of  which  the 
French  have  taught  us  to  make  a  pungent  and  excellent  salad. 
The  longing  for  'green  meat'  is  but  imperfectly  satisfied,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  coasters  which  come  into  Balaklava, 
and  notably  into  Kamieach,  laden  with  vegetables.  When  a 
man  asks  you  to  dinner,  his  lure  is  not  fish  or  game,  or  even  a 
turkey,  or  a  bustard  from  Sinope,  but '  a  jolly  salad.'  " 

Let  us  pass  next  to  within  the  prison's  walls  and  cells.  Locks 
and  bolts  and  chains  cannot  exclude  gardening  even  from  thence. 
Man  loves  to  look  upon  plants — if  only,  like  Ophelia's  Rose- 
mary, "  for  remembrance."  Warren  Hastings  bore  evidence  to 
this  feehng.  His  partiality  for  his  seat  at  Dalesford,  bought 
on  his  return  from  India,  is  well  known.  "There  is  a  small 
wood  near  the  house,"  ho  said  to  Lord  Redesdale,  "the 
flowers  and  paths  of  which  I  had  on  my  mind  all  the  time  I 
was  in  the  East.  In  the  house  I  passed  much  of  my  infancy, 
and  I  feel  for  it  an  affection  of  which  an  alien  could  not  be 
susceptible." 

Then  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  "Picciola"  and  the 
plant  which  solaced  the  prisoner?  Turning  to  more  modern 
times,  and  scarcely  able  to  credit  that  so  recently  as  1811  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  brother  were  tried,  condemned,  and  miprisoned 
in  Horseraonger  Lane  Oaol  for  speaking  of  the  Prince  Regent 
as  a  middle-aged  Adonis !  we  find  Leigh  Hunt  thus  describing 
how  he  triumphed  over  the  tyranny  : — 

"I  papered  the  walls  wiih  a  trellis  of  Roses ;  I  had  the 
ceiling  coloured  with  clouds  and  sky  ;  the  barred  windows 
were  screened  with  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcosea 
were  set  up  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a  piano-forte 
made  its  appearance,  perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer  room 
on  that  ?ide  the  water.  Charles  Lanib  declared  there  was  no 
other  such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  But  I  had  another 
surprise,  which  was  a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside, 
railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward. 
This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis, 
bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  Irom  a  nursery,  and  even 
contrived  to  have  a  grass  plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers 
and  young  trees.  There  was  an  Apple  tree  from  which  we 
managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to  my  flowers, 
they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  A  poft  from  Derbyshire 
(Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such  Heartsease.  Here  I 
wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning. 
In  autumn  my  trellises  were  hung  with  Scarlet  Kunnerg,  which 
added  to  the  ilowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in 
my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  ofi'. 
Uut  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A  wicket 
out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  hirge  one  belonging  to  the  prison. 
The  la'ter  was  only  for  vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  Cherry 
tree,  which  I  twice  saw  in  blossom." 

Than  that  wo  could  have  no  more  forcible  illustration  of  the 
truth  told  in  the  old  cavalier  verse — 

"Store  avails  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  ii  cajie  ; 
Minds  innocenl  and  quiet  take 
These  tor  a  hc-rmitai^e.'* 

The  courts  and  alleys  of  the  democratic  portions  of  London 
are  in  eomo  respects  worse  tlian  prisons,  yet  (gardening  is  not 
bttiiishtd  even  truin  tluni. 


We  have  often  wondered  what  extent  of  cultivation  these 
minds,  in  the  neglected  parts  of  London,  are  capable  of,  that 
display  so  much  refinement  in  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
nurse  a  wild  Daisy,  or  Primrose,  in  a  fractured  teapot  or  ginger- 
beer  bottle.  There  is  siu-ely  something  more  than  the  mere 
animal  development  here.  Our  attention  has  been  more  imme- 
diately directed  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  the  commoner  flowers  which  are,  at  this  season, 
continually  forced  upon  our  observation,  both  in  the  markets,  in 
the  streets,  and  on  hawkers'  trucks.  The  Primrose,  Daisy, 
Wallflower,  Polyanthus,  and  Southernwood,  are  among  the  most 
popular ;  and  in  almost  every  lane,  alley,  and  court,  may  be  seen 
the  various  degrees  of  success  with  which  these  are  kept  in  life. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  however,  that  we 
have  remarked  this  fondness  for  gardening.  It  would  seem  that 
some,  who,  perhaps,  have  no  dwelling  at  all,  or  such  an  one  as 
docs  not  afford  the  facilities  for  indulging  even  this  harmless 
gratification,  resort  to  other  means ;  and  it  was  but  the  other 
day  we  encountered,  in  our  perigrinations,  a  well-cultivated  and 
fertile  spot  on  the  fore-deck  of  a  coal-barge!  Who  of  our  readers 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  a  flower-garden  in  such  a  spot  ?  Even 
our  assiduous  friend,  Mr.  Beaton,  with  all  his  train  of  fair  fol- 
lowers, coald  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  a  flower  garden  in 
such  a  spot,  and  that,  too,  floating  on  the  very  bosom  of  old  Father 
Thames.  And  a  very  pretty  garden  it  was.  There  were  no  cir- 
cuitous walks,  no  ingenious  devices,  no  grouping  of  colours  ;  but 
there  were  some  bright  Anemones,  of  all  colours  ;  Polyanthuses 
with  trusses  as  Polyanthuses  never  trussed  before  ;  double  lilac 
Primroses  ;  Hcn-and-chicken  Daisies,  eclipsing  in  interest  the 
finest  poultry-yard  of  the  greatest  fanciers  ;  lumps  of  Stonecrop, 
trailing  down  the  sides  of  old  tin  tankards ;  "  Bloody-walls,"  or 
"  Warriors,"  looking  as  gay  as  any  officer  of  the  household 
guards ;  "  Daffydowndillies,"  as  cur  ancestors  called  them,  all 
rich  in  beauty,  and  some  replete  with  fragrance;  with  here  and 
there  bushes  of  grim  Southernwood,  and  the  whole  artfully  and 
tastefully  enclosed  with  an  edging  of  the  whitest  of  oyster-shells. 
We  have  interesting  scenes  in  London  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  not  of ;  and  such  a  scene  as  that  now  described  is 
more  gratifying  to  us  by  far  than  the  luxurious  and  ready-made 
window  decorations  of  Belgravia. 

There  is  one  place  yet  where  a  novice  might  not  expect  to  find 
a  love  of  plants  lingering — the  chamber  where  sickness  has  long 
saddened,  and  in  which  death  is  looked  to  as  a  rescuer.  Even 
there  the  love  of  vegetable  beauty,  cultivated  plants  and  their 
associated  memories,  are  still  cherished. 

"  Durinf  our  late  visit  to  the  distressed  districts,"  says  the 
editor  of  that  excellent  periodical,  "The  British  Workman,"  "we 
met  (in  a  cottage  in  Wigan)  with  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
value  of  a  flower.     Although  the  man  and  his  wife  were  starving 

for  food,  and  many  articles 
of  furniture  had  been  dis- 
(-''^  "  J]>^v^'~~\i-^1ii  \  -n*v  p05ed  of  for  bread,  we  were 

^  "r.  -      >      -^f    fjlljjiillijj^i  interested  by  seeing  in  the 

window  a  beautiful  plant. 

"On  remarking,  'Ah,  my 
friends,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  fond  of  plants. 
Be  assured  that  He  who 
cares  for  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air,  will  not  bo  unmindful 
of  you ;  He  will  surely  send 
you  help.' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  was  the 
reply,  '  we  should  not  like 
to  part  with  that.'  In 
further  conversation,  we 
found  that  the  liule  plant 
was  truly  a  comforter  to 
the  worthy  couple  in  their 
distress  and  solitude. 
"Very  similar  is  this  case  to  that  of  the  poor  dying  female, 
who  was  once  found  laid  on  a  straw  pallet  in  a  garret ;  not  a 
single  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  but  in  the  window  stood 
a  little  plant.  To  the  visitor  she  said,  '  As  I  have  watohed  that 
little  plant  grow,  I  have  been  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
G-od,  who  made  it,  cares  for  me.' 

"  Fathers  and  mothers,  train  up  your  boys  and  girls  in  the 
cultivation  and  love  of  plants.  It  will  do  good  to  them  as  well 
as  yourselves.     Flowers  are  comforters  !  " 
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THE   KOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL   SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION.-May  27. 

Thb  vast  area  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  bo  long  empty  and 
Bilent,  was  on  Wednesday  last  again  full  of  life  and  bustle,  for 
it  was  there  that  the  first  of  the  great  Shows  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was  held.  The  structure  would  have  sheltered 
an  unlimited  number  of  visitors  from  the  weather ;  but  for- 
tunately its  capabilities  in  this  respect  were  not  put  to  the  test, 
for  the  day  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  early  summer,  and  free 
from  those  chilling  north-easters  which  have  lately  prevailed  to 
the  alarm  of  the  gardening  community.  The  attendance  of  visi- 
tors was,  consequently,  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  there 
had  been  a  flower  show  at  the  Regent's  Park  but  a  we^k  before, 
and  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace  only  the  Saturday  previous. 

Just  before  the  general  public  were  admitted,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  attended  by  the 
Duke  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  honoured  the  Show  with 
a  visit.  They  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  his  Grace  the 
President  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
were  escorted  through  the  Exhibition  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saun- 
ders, the  Secretary ;  and  their  Koyal  Highnesses,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  examined  the  splendid  examples  of  horticultural 
skill  which  lay  before  them,  evinced  an  interest  in  horticulture 
that  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  the  art. 

The  objects  exhibited  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
whicli  from  its  great  breadth  permitted  a  freedom  of  motion 
which  is  rarely  enjoyed  at  floral  exhibitions  where  crowding  is 
usually  the  order  of  the  day.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  occasion 
in  our  experience  when  it  was  possible  with  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors  to  examine  the  plants  with  comfort.  We  heard  it  ob- 
jected by  some  that  the  height  of  the  roof  had  the  eflect  of 
making  the  plants  seem  less  than  they  really  were,  and  this 
certainly  was  to  some  extent  the  case,  and  it  was  urged  that  a 
Bcreen  similar  to  that  employed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  have 
been  used  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  roof  there 
being  of  glass  admits  a  much  greater  amount  of  light  than  that 
of  the  nave  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building.  It  was,  there- 
fore, we  think,  wisely  determined  on  the  part  of  the  oiKeers  of 
the  Society  not  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient,  which,  had  the 
day  proved  less  sunny  than  it  was,  would  have  inevitably  caused 
too  great  an  amount  of  shade. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  were  shown  in  the 
first  four  classes  alibrded  of  themselves  a  noble  display  ;  and  in 
several  instances  the  collections  were  eo  nearly  balanced  in  point 
of  merit,  that  the  Judges  must  have  had  a  most  difficult  task  to 
decide  wliich  were  the  best. 

In  Class  1,  for  fifteen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  first 
prize  wa3  taken  by  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  Lower 
Norwood,  with  Allamanda  cathartica  and  granditlora,  ICrioste- 
mon  neriifolium,  Ixora  alba  and  coccinea,  Polygala  acuminata,  a 
very  large  and  fine  Jirica  Cavendishii,  Tetratheea  erictcfolia, 
Chorozema  Lawrencianum,  Aplielexis  sesamoides  superba  and 
macrantha  purpurea,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  Azaleas  Criterion 
and  Murrayana.  All  the  above  were  handsomely  grown,  and  some 
were  of  very  large  size.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cheam,  for  a  collection 
likewise  of  great  merit,  but  some  of  the  plants  iiad  lost  their 
freshness  from  having  been  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  addition 
to  some  of  those  already  named,  he  had  Rhododendron  Gibsoni, 
Dracophyllum  gracile.  Aplielexis  macrantha  rosea  (very  fine), 
Franciscea  calycina,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  a  large  Kriostemon 
intermedium,  Iledaroraa  macrostegium,  and  Azaleas  Pricstan- 
tissima  and  Juliana.  Mr.  Baxendine,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Small- 
piece,  Esq.,  Guildford,  received  a  third  prize,  his  collection,  it  is 
almost  superlluous  to  state,  being  likewise  excellent.  It  included 
a  fine  bushy  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Aplielexis  humilis 
rosea  and  macrantha  purpurea,  Iveryana  Azalea,  and  the  double 
pink  Glory  of  SunninghiH,  Stephanotis  floribunda  (some  of  the 
flowers,  however,  looking  rather  dingy),  a  fine  bushy  Krica  de- 
pressa  nana,  a  large  and  fine  Erica  Cavendishii,  Horonias  Drum- 
mondi  and  microphylla,  a  fine  Coleonema  rubra,  Statice  brassica:- 
folia,  Chorozema  Henclimanni  (beautifully  covered  witli  bloom), 
Epacris  heterouema,  and  Pimelea  mirabilis.  Mr.  Kliode:i,  wlio 
received  a  fourth  prize,  had  among  other  specimens  a  fine  Phse- 
nocoma  prolifera  in  full  bloom,  a  large  Erica  Cavendishii,  Har- 
denbergia  monophylla,  Chorozema  cordatum,  and  a  fine  Erica 
coccinea  minor. 

Class  2  was  for  twelve  plants  for  nurserymen  only,  and  here 
Messrs.  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  were  first.     They  had  the  fine 


blue  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  intermedia  of  the  same  genus, 
Clcrodendron  Kmmpferi  with  its  showy  scarlet  flowers,  a  large 
and  very  fine  Erica  coccinea  minor,  Adenandra  fragrane,  Boronia 
serrulata,  and  Eriostemon  buxifolium ;  but  the  two  Azaleas 
Gledstanesi  formosaand  varicgata  were  anything  but  good,  whilst 
the  Polvgala  at  the  back  appeared  to  be  either  past  its  best,  or 
else  was  suflering  from  want  of  water. 

Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  came  second,  with  some  very 
good  plants,  among  \^hich  were  Phajnoconia  prolifera,  not  fully 
out;  a  large  Erica  Cavendishii,  a  Heath  which  is  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  all  exhibitors  ;  Allamanda  grandiflora;  a  nice  bush 
of  Leschenaultia  formosa ;  Adenandra  speciosa  ;  Hedaroma  tu- 
lipiferum  ;  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni ;  a  small  Aphelexis  macrantha; 
Pimelea  Hendersoni  superba,  and  AUamauda  grandiflora,  with 
several  of  its  large  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  received  a  third  prize  for  a  collection 
in  which  were  Coleonema  rubra  and  tenuifolia,  Hypocolymma 
robustum,  and  Phtcnocoma  Barnesii.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son 
had  fourth  for  an  evenly-growu  collection,  containing  Clcro- 
dendron Thomsonoe,  Labichea  lieterophylla,  a  fine  plant  of  the 
pretty  Krica  ventricosa  tumida,  a  beautiful  Pleroma  elegans,  &c. 

In  Class  3,  for  nine  plants,  Mr.  Cliilman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  Ashtead  House,  Epsom,  came  in  first,  all  the  specimens 
being  finely  grown.  They  consisted  of  Erica  Cavendishii,  Heda- 
roma tulipiferum  and  macrostegium,  Aphelexis  spectabilis  grandi- 
flora and  macrantha  rosea  (both  fine,  but  the  latter  particularly 
so),  a  large  Acrophyllum  veuosum,  Pulygala  Dalmaisiaua,  Pi- 
melea Hendersoni  and  Franciscea  confertifolia,  some  of  the  bloom 
of  the  last  rather  spoilt. 

Mr.  Kaile,  gardener  to  Earl  Lovelace,  came  second  with  a 
handsome  Chorozema  Lawrencianum,  a  nice  JKliyncospermum 
jusminoides,  Epacris  miniata  grandiflora,  and  other  plants  already 
named. 

Class  4  was  for  collections  of  six,  and  here  Mr.  Ingram,  gar- 
dener to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  Reading,  was  first  with  some  very 
nice  plants,  the  most  striking,  however,  being  Aphelexis  ma- 
crantha rosea  (which  was  a  beautiful  muss  of  flowers),  and 
Pimelea  spectabilis.  Besides  these  there  were  a  good  Stepha- 
notis, Statice  brassicaifoUa,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  and  Erica 
Cavendishii.  Mr.  Page,  who  obtained  the  second  prize,  had  fine 
specimens  of  Pimelea  decussata,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  Alla- 
manda Schotti,  and  a  large  Erica  Cavendishii. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Norwood  Grove, 
was  third.  He  had  a  fine  Hoya  bella,  also  a  very  good  Khynco- 
spermum  jasminoides. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Gibbs,  Esq  ,  Regent's  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  Tese,  gardener  to  Baron 
Hambro',  Koeliampton ;  and  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Stamford 
Hill. 

Among  the  Orchids  were  some  magnificent  examples  of  these 
gorgeous  flowers,  those  from  Messrs.  Veitch  being  by  far  the 
finest,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, principally  in  large  puns  as  unobtrusive  as  regards  colour  as 
possible.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  as  rtgards  the  other 
collections,  some  of  which  were  set  up  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
efTect ;  and  in  one,  which  was  not  only  decidedly  bad  in  this 
respect,  the  plants  were  in  ugly  tubs,  or  rather  pails,  with  open 
sides,  and  by  way  of  still  further  displaying  tlie  taste  of  the 
exhibitor,  they  were  painted  red.  Another  exhibitor  used  per- 
forated covers  over  the  pots  and  of  similar  materials  to  these, 
but  quite  new  and  clean  ;  and  they  too  were  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  eye  would  rest  upon  them  and  not  on  the  plants. 
Such  contrivances,  so  far  as  we  know,  starve  no  useful  purpose, 
and  afl'ord  an  excellent  harbour  for  insects,  which  i;t  all  times  are 
sufficiently  troublesome  without  being  encouraged.  Where  the 
object  is  to  display  plants  to  the  bt-st  advantage  the  quieter  and 
more  unobtrusive  the  colour  of  the  pot  or  other  utensil  that 
ccintains  them  the  better.  Paint  and  varnish  can  add  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  when  associated  with  these 
almost  invariably  displease. 

Class  5  was  tor  twenty  Orchids.  In  this  Mr.  Milford,  gar- 
dener to  E.  McMorland,  Esq.,  Havcrstf»ck  Ihll,  was  first,  having 
Plmlienopsis  grandiflora  ;  Cuttlevas  lubatu,  Mi>s-i;c,  and  the  beau- 
tiful variety  of  the  latter  called  nurantiaca,  in  wliit-h  the  lip  is 
stained  with  orange  towards  the  edges;  L.a-lia  piirpurata  splen- 
dens,  elegans,  and  Brysiana,  all  ot  them  splendid  flowers,  the 
last  in  particular;  Cjpripedium  barbalum  superbum  and  villo- 
sum  ;  yErides  crispum,  Eieldingii,  and  Larpentse  ;  Saccolabium 
curvifolium  ;  Odontoglossum  nfeviuni  and  Phulsenopsis  ;  also  the 
dusky   Epidendrum   nigro-roseum,   Liclia  grandis,  and  Vanda 
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tricolor  superba.      This  colleotion  from  the  beauty  as  well  as 
great  value  of  tlie  subjects  sliown  well  deserved  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Bassett,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  came 
next,  and  his  collection  was  also  of  great  merit,  containing 
several  beautiful  eiamples,  of  which  the  following  are  n  few — 
Cattieja  Mossise,  Vanda  suavis,  Dendrobium  macrophyllum 
giganteum,  with  three  immense  spikes,  the  curiously-spotted 
Cypripedium  Lowii,  from  Borneo  ;  Lselia  cinnabarina  and  pur- 
purata,  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Anguloa  Cloweiii, 
the  red-flowered  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  retusum,  and  others, 
together  with  xErides  and  Ouoidiums. 

Mr.  Bullen,  gardener  to  A.  Turni'r,  Eeq.,  Leicester,  came  third, 
and  had  the  same  plants  as  exhibited  at  the  Regent's  Park  and 
Crystal  Palace.  Among  them  were  some  fine  yErides  and  Vandas, 
together  with  Orchis  foliolosa,  &c.     Mr.  Peed  was  fourth. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  6,  for  twelve  Orchids,  Messrs. 
Veitc-h  were  first  with  a  Phalsenopsis  grandidor.i,  with  raagniii- 
cent  spikes  of  its  large  pure  white  flowers;  Cattleya  Mossise; 
Saccolabium  guttatum  major,  of  which  there  were  twelve  fine 
Bpikes  ;  Cyprip'^dium  barbatum  superbum  ;  a  very  large  Yanda 
tricolor  ;  Vonda  suavis ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia  ;  ^Erides  Larpentce 
and  Fieldingii;  Odontoglossnm  Pescatorei ;  Chjsis  Limminghi, 
and  Lielia  purpurata  major,  with  eleven  flowers.  Mr.  Wooliey, 
of  Cheshunt,  was  second,  having  also  a  nice  collection. 

Class  7  was  for  ten  Orchids,  and  here  Mr.  Penny  obtained 
the  first  prize.  He  exhibited  Ca'logyne  Lowii,  Anguloa  Ruckeri, 
Vanda  suavis,  and  good  exam plfs  of  other  species  already  named. 
Mr.  Page,  who  was  second,  had  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum, with  its  large  white  and  yellow  rhododendron-like  flowers  ; 
the  charming  iE  rides  Lobbi,  Saccolabium  retusum,  &c. ;  and  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Chilman  were  likewise  successful  competitors. 

In  Class  8,  for  six  Orchids,  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Islewortb,  had 
Onciditim  Lanceanum  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Syon  House,  Lycaste 
aromatica,  and  a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
Oncidium  altissimum  with  a  very  long  spike  of  bloom.  Mr. 
Wiggins  had  a  first  prize,  the  others  stood  second  and  third. 

Decidedly  the  most  brilliant  feattire  of  the  Show  were  the 
Azaleas,  which  were  immense  masses  of  bloom,  such  as  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  the  specimens  which  are  exhibited  at  the  me- 
tropolitan shows  could  beUeve  it  possible  to  produce.  But  on 
this  occasion  even  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  exhibitions,  expressed  their  surprise  and  unqualified  admi- 
ration at  the  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Voitch,  and 
Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  showed  the  finest  plants,  had  Arborea  pur- 
purea, a  beautiful  purple  mauve  ;  Chelsoni,  Glory  of  Suuninghill, 
Extranei,  Criterion,  Juliana,  Iseryana,  Murravana,  and  Alba 
Magna.  These  could  not  be  less  than  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  were 
certainly  from  4  to  5  feet  througli.  They  were  finely  grown,  and 
BO  densely  covered  with  flowers  that  scarcely  a  leaf  was  to  be 
seen. 

Messrs.  Veiteh  who  were  second,  had  also  magnificent  plants, 
scarcely  yielding  to  those  from  Mr.  Turner.  They  consisted  of 
Magnificent;  Extranei ;  Broughtoni,  very  fine;  Perfecta  elegans, 
deep  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Fry,  bright  crimson  ;  Criterion  ;  Trotteriana ; 
Esquisita;  and  Triumphans,  rosy  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Messrs.  Fraser  received  a  third  prize  for  some  nice  pyramids, 
among  which  were  Kolfordi,  rosy  purple  ;  Lateritia ;  and  other 
sorts  already  named,  but  none  of  the  plants  nearly  approached 
in  size  and  beauty  to  the  two  collections  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  several  very  fine  plants  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Class. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  nine,  Mr.  Green  carried  all  before 
him,  and  though  bis  specimens  were  not  so  large  as  Mr.  Turner's, 
they  wer  e  remarkably  fine,  being  densely  covered  with  bloom. 
One  in  particular,  Coronata,  which  was  placed  at  the  corner 
where  the  nave  and  principal  passage  from  the  ganlens  inter- 
sected, was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  rosy  red,  forming  a  glowing 
object  even  wlien  viewed  from  a  long  way  otf.  Among  the  others 
were  the  fine  yeUow  Sinensis,  Perryana,  Iveryana,  Symmetry, 
Glory  of  Suuninghill,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  Page,  who  had  Compacta,  sa.all,  but  very  densely 
covered  with  bloom,  and  good  plants  of  Juliana,  Criterion,  and 
Optima.     Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  ilr.  Lavey  and  Mr.  Peed. 

Class  11  was  for  six  kinds  ;  in  this  Mr.  Penny  was  first,  with 
Madame  Miellez,  whita,  somewliat  striped  with  rose  ;  Frostii, 
Juliana,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Model,  and  Criterion.  Mr.  A. 
Ingram,  of  Heading,  had  a  third,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  a  fourth 
prize,  extra  ones  being  also  given  to  Mr.  Lavey,  Mr.  Chilman,  j 
and  Mr.  Kaile. 


Of  Rhododendrons,  which  were  shown  in  Class  12,  only  one 
collection  was  exhibited — that  from  Mr.  C.Noble,  of  Eagshot.  It 
consisted  of  The  Sentinel,  dark  rosy  purple ;  The  Princess, 
white  ;  The  General,  rosy  purple ;  Princess  Alexandra,  deep 
rose,  with  dark  spots;  Snowball,  white  tinged  with  lilac;  and 
The  Prince,  with  a  fine  large  truss  of  deep  rosy  crimson. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  group  of  plants,  showing 
effective  arrangement  for  decorating  a  small  conservatory,  and 
for  these  there  were  several  competitors,  ilr.  Turner  obtained 
the  highest  award,  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Messrs.  Lee  being 
second  and  third.  Mr.  Turner's  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
compact  mass,  chiefly  of  flowering  plants,  with  tall  Azaleas  at 
the  back,  and  there  appeared  to  be  too  small  a  proportion  of 
graceful- foliaged  plants.  The  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Veiteh 
and  Lee  afforded  room  to  pass  among  the  plants  ;  and  in  the 
former  flower  and  Fern  stands  were  introduced,  forming  a  nic  ely- 
balanced  design,  whilst  Messrs.  Lee  had  a  vase  and  pedestal 
in  front,  round  which  a  space  was  left  to  walk  in,  and  beyond 
this  the  plants  were  ranged  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the 
angles  taken  off.  The  other  competitors  were  Mr.  Bull,  Messrs. 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Hendon. 

In  the  remaining  classes  there  were  several  very  fine  exhibitions, 
particularly  of  Koses  in  pots,  and  Pelargoniums ;  but  these  it 
will  fall  to  other  hands  to  describe,  while  the  subjects  brought 
before  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  will  be  noticed  in  our 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  these  bodies. 

In  the  eastern  arcades,  besides  the  implements,  &c.,  which 
have  remained  there  since  previous  shows,  some  fresh  ones  made 
their  appearance.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Braekley,  had  his  new  and 
extremely  light  iron-handled  scythe,  so  favourably  reported  on 
in  our  last  issue  ;  Mr.  Read,  of  Regent's  Circus,  his  excellent 
garden  syringes,  also  tub  engines,  and  a  very  effioient  pail 
engine  ;  Messrs.  Warner,  pumps,  garden  engines,  and  syringes, 
included  among  which  were  a  double-action  garden  syringe,  and 
an  American  garden  engine  apparently  on  the  same  principle. 
Messrs.  Rosher  exhibited  garden  edging-tiles.  Flower-baskets, 
garden  chairs,  &c.,  of  wirework  came  from  Mr.  Watts,  of 
Brompton ;  and  a  model  of  a  greenhouse  with  a  double  glass 
roof  and  sides,  from  Mr.  H.  Barnwell,  of  Colney  Hatch.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  that  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  economising 
fuel  and  preventing  scorching,  the  confined  air  being  a  non- 
conductor of  heat.  Air  is  admitted  both  into  the  house  and 
between  the  double  glass  by  ventilators  at  the  bottom. 


POTTING  HEATHS  AND  AZALEAS. 

"Elizabeth"  deserves  a  most  courteous  answer  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  her  letter  of  inquuy  being  a  model  of  what 
such  a  letter  should  be.  Here  it  is  as  an  example  to  those  who, 
after  a  page  or  two,  still  leave  us  in  a  kind  of  maze  as  to  the 
information  they  really  want  : — 

"  Elizabeth  will  be  obliged  by  being  informed  if  it  is  requisite 
to  fresh-pot  Heaths  and  Azaleas  every  year,  and  what  time  it 
requires  to  be  done?     Also  the  proper  soil  for  each  plant?" 

Here  are  three  questions  in  just  as  many  lines.  Well,  then, 
the  best  soil  for  Heaths  and  Azaleas  is  heath  soil — that  is,  soil 
composed  chiefly  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  the 
worn-down  and  disintegrated  pieces  of  stone  and  rock,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  on  elevated  ground  where  Heath  naturally 
flourishes.  This  diflers  in  all  its  properties  from  what  is  usually 
called  peat  bog — such  as  the  peats  used  for  fuel — as  that  is 
always  composed  of  vegetable  matter  tnore  or  less  decomposed, 
but  under  water ;  and  not,  therefore,  like  heath  soil,  exposed  to 
the  sweet  breezes  ol  the  atmosphere.  This  heath  soil,  if  not 
naturally  sandy,  should  have  a  little  silver  eand  mixed  with  it. 
The  soil  itself  should  be  a  little  rough  rather  than  dust-fine. 
For  instance,  in  a  four-inch  pot,  a  good  part  of  the  soil  should 
be  in  bits  like  peas  ;  for  a  six-inch  pot  a  good  portion  should  be 
in  pieces  like  the  size  of  field  beans ;  and  for  an  eight-inch 
put  a  number  of  pieces  should  be  as  large  as  walnuts.  Drainage 
sliould  also  be  well  secured,  and  the  potting  should  be  done  firnsi. 
When  plants  get  large  and  established,  so  as  to  need  a  large  pot, 
say  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  a  little  fibry  loam  may  be  used 
along  with  tbe  heath  soil;  but  in  the  case  of  young  plants  it 
will  be  best  to  keep  to  the  heath  soil.  A  few  bits  of  charcoal 
for  drainage  will  be  an  advantage,  and  some  small  pieces  like 
small  peas  among  the  soil  will  help  to  keep  it  sweet  and  open. 

Now  as  to  the  time  of  potting.  Other  things  being  suitable, 
the  best  time  for  potting  is  early  enough  iu  spring  and  summer, 
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for  the  roots  to  be  pretty  well  established  in  the  new  soil  before 
winter  comes.  In  the  case  of  Azaleas,  the  best  time  for  potting 
is  when  the  plant  has  finisbed  flowering,  and  when  after  clearing 
away  all  eeed-ressels  and  old  flowers,  the  plunts  are  growiug 
afresh  under  the  treatment  shortly  described  in  "Doings  ol' 
the  Last  Week"  a  week  ago.  Muoli  the  same  rule  must  be 
followed  with  Heaths,  only  not  so  much  closeness  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  should  be  given  tliem  for  fear  of  inducing  the  pre- 
sence of  mildew.  All  plants  are  the  better  of  bemg  kept  a 
little  closer — that  is,  witb  less  uir — after  being  potted;  and,  in 
addition  to  watering  the  roots,  the  top  should  frequently  be 
syringed,  and  the  leaves  shaded  from  very  bright  sunshine, 
until  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  fresh  soil. 

Then,  thirdly,  as  to  the  necessity  for  repotting  every  year. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  plants  in  small  pots  are  the 
better  for  this  repotting;  but  when  the  plants  are  in  six  or 
eight-inch  pots  they  will  olten  be  better  of  going  on  a  season  or 
two  viithout  potting,  and  when  they  are  in  twelve-inch  pots  or 
larger  tliey  will  be  all  the  better  for  not  being  turned  out  for 
two  or  three  years,  if  the  drainage  is  right ;  but  instead  a  little 
of  the  surface  soil  is  removed  with  a  small  pointed  slick,  and 
fresh  surfacings  added,  and  with  that,  in  the  case  of  Azaleas, 
a  small  portion  of  very  rotten  old  cowduig  may  be  incorporated. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE   SHOW.— May  23rd. 

Never  did  the  beauties  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  excellence 
of  its  Shows,  appear  to  me  in  such  strong  relief  as  they  did  on 
Saturday  last.  It  may  have  been  that  my  recollections  of  the 
French  "  Exposition  "  were  still  in  my  mind  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  display  was  by  compari^on  more  than  ever  manifested  ; 
or  else  that  the  Show  was  really  finer  than  it  has  ever  been, 
but  certainly  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  excel- 
lence and  high  character  of  very  nearly  everything  that  was 
contributed  to  the  floral  display.  A  few  youthful  exhibitors 
(their  youth  applying  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  their  exhibition 
years),  did  certamly  bring  some  things  which  they  had  much 
better  have  left  at  home  ;  but  they  were  only  sliglit  blemishes 
in  what  was  a  most  magnilicent  sight.  All  down  that  immense 
nave  on  either  side  rows  of  magnificent  greenhouse  plants,  fra- 
grant and  curious  Orciiids,  delicate  Koses  and  dazzling  Pelar- 
goniums, displayed  to  thousands  of  admiring  eyes  their  rare  and 
singular  beauties.  Ail  the  classes  were  welf  represented,  and  in 
many  the  competition  ran  so  close  that  ic  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  Judges  were  able  to  decide  on  their  merits  ;  while 
many  new  and  curious  plants  attracted,  as  novelty  ever  does, 
many  to  behold  and  scrutinise  their  beauties.  As  others  have 
entered  upon  the  description  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
and  fruits,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  florists'  flowers, 
whether  in  pots  or  as  cut  blooms,  although  1  do  not  attempt 
the  Azaleas,  which  in  truth  are  as  much  a  ilorists'  flower  as  the 
Pelargoniums. 

Roses  in  pots  were  not,  I  think,  so  fine  as  I  have  seen  them, 
although  some  individual  plants  were  megnificent.  My  own 
taste  inclines  to  the  smaller-sized  plant  rather  than  to  those 
monstrously  overgrown  productions ;  but  taking  them  as  gene- 
rally admired,  nothing  could  possibly  be  finer  tliau  the  plant  of 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  Charles  Lawson  in  Messrs.  Lane's  col- 
lection, or  the  Lieha  of  i^Ir.  \Vm.  Paul.  So  close  was  the  contest 
here  that  the  Judges  placed  the  two  collections  as  equal  firsts. 
Messrs.  Lane's  plants  were  Paul  Perras,  Comtesse  Mole,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Louise  Peyronney,  Buronne  PrevosI,  Charles  Lawson, 
La  Keine,  Lamarque  (not  good),  Uhencdole,  and  Paul  llicaut. 
Mr.  Paul's  contained  General  Jacqueminot,  iUadame  Willerinoz 
Louise  Odier,  Paul  llicaut,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Paul  Perras,  Lffilia,  Baronne  Prevost,  and  Charles 
Lawson.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third  with  smaller  plants, 
and  Paul  Perras,  Chencdolc,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Juno, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Niphetos,  Madame  Boll, 
Charles  Lawson,  and  Paul  Ricaut. 

The  Koses  m  eight-inch  pots  were  in  my  estimation  far  prettier, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  done  than  Mr.  Turner's  collection, 
which  gained  the  first  prize.  It  contained  Baronne  Prevost ; 
Madame  Damazin,  Tea ;  La  Reine  ;  Dr.  Bretonneau ;  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  a  fine  Rose;  Madame  Boll;  Madame  Bravy, 
Tea ;  Modeie  de  Perfection,  quite  a  gem ;  Catherine  OuiUot ; 
and  President,  Tea.  -  -  — 
(poor),  Xrioi 
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•'^"*'2"',.^«°*'«"''  Vaisse  (good),  Alphonse  Karr,  Comtesse  Ou- 
varoff  (lea)  Beauty  of  Wahham  (fine),  and  Louis  Giulino. 
v>  e  tlius  find  Mr.  Turner  comparatively  a  young  grower,  taking, 
as  IS  Ins  custom  when  he  attempts  anvthing,  the  first  place. 

I  have  never  seen  a  closer  run— a  neck-in-ncck  race,  in  fact— 
tlian  the  contest  in  10  Pelargoniums  open  to  amateurs  and 
growers.  It  was  at  la.t  decided  for  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardelocs, 
wlio  won  It  with  Mr.  Marnock,  Monarch,  Uesdemona,  Rose  Ce- 
lestial, Scarlet  Floribunda,  Sir  C.  Campbell,  Sanspareil,  Lady  Can- 
ning, ilie  Belle,  and  Ariel  (they  were  thus  placed).  Mr.  turner 
was  second  with  Beadsman,  Rose  Celestial,  Ucsdemona,  Bacchus, 
iairest  of  the  Fair,  E.npress  Eugenie,  Etna,  Eestus,  Guillaume 
Severyns,  Candidate.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Eraser  were  third  with 
Uesdemona,  Sanspareil,  Governor- General,  Rose  Celestial,  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Marnock,  Sir  C.  Campbell,  The  Bride,  Candi- 
date,  Pizarro.  I  have  written  them  as  tliey  were  staged,  and 
It  will  be  seen  how  effect  has  been  arrived  at  by  judicious  ar- 
rangement. I  rather  fancied  that  in  Mr.  Turner's  lot  Beadsman 
and  Rose  Celestial  were  too  close  to  one  another,  although  one 
hardly  dares  to  find  fault  with  so  excellent  an  arranger  of  colours 
as  he  is.  It  would  be  needless  to  point  out  excellencies  where 
all  were  good,  but  we  cannot  forbear  saying  that  ihe  Lady 
Canning  of  Mr.  Bailey  was  the  best  plant  there,  and  a  perfect 
gem.  In  the  class  for  Amateurs  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to 
J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mickleham  Hall,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His 
plants  were  Vestal,  Governor-General,  Rose  Celestial,  Sanspareil, 
Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  Peacock  (a  very  fine  and  striking  plant). 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  also  well  shown,  and  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  Mr.  Turner  exhibiting  two  collections,  one 
of  which  obtained  first  and  the  other  second  prize.  Hi^  first 
collection  contained  Clemanthe,  Acme,  Arabella  Goddard,  Lady 
Craven,  Delicatum,  and  Roi  des  Fanlaisies.  Messrs.  Eraser  were 
a  good  second  with  Acme,  Clara  Wovello,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Queen 
of  the  Valley,  and  Celestial.  Mr.  Turner's  smaller  jilants  were 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  Cioih  of  Silver,  Ellen  Beck  (a  decided 
beat  on  Celestial),  Reliance,  Undine  (very  bright  and  beautiful), 
and  Modestum.  Mr.  Bailey  was  fourth  with  Acme,  Rosabella, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Negro,  Lady  Craven,  and  Clara  Novello. 
There  was  a  want  of  freshness  here  which  militated  against  them, 
but  the  plants  were  good. 

A  good  number  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited,  the 
most  noticeable  of  whicli  were  Diadem,  a  very  fine  rosy  purple, 
from  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  flower  of  great  size  and  substance,  and  per- 
fectly circular :  this  obtained  first  prize.  The  second  was  Artist, 
another  fine  flower  of  a  warm  rosy  tint.  Alexandra  was  third, 
a  bright  lively  flower  in  tlie  way  of  Belle,  but  better  ;  The  Prince 
fourth.  These  were  all  Mr.  Hoyle'a  flowers.  There  were  Orion 
also,  a  blight  scarlet,  Eurydice,  Cynosure,  Pehdes,  Royal 
Bride,  itc. 

I  have  never  seen  such  fine  plants  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
as  tliose  exhibited  by  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  J.  Watson,  Ecq., 
Isleworth.  His  collections  were  placed  first  and  second  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  define  what  the  Calceolarias  are 
to  be,  as  shrubby  and  herbaceous  were  mixed  together.  His 
most  noticeable  plants  were  Lord  Clyde,  dark;  Macaroni,  dart 
red  spotted;  Master  AVatson,  cherry  crimson  with  spots  ;  Lord 
Elgin  ;  Colonel  Massy  ;  and  Mr.  Dawes.  Mr.  Reid,  gardener  to 
J.  N.  Farquahson,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  was  third ;  but  his  plants 
were  mostly  shabby,  and  were  not  sufliciently  in  bloom. 

In  CcT  Flowees,  Tulips  must  be  placed  first,  although  the 
day  was  somewhat  late  for  tlieni,  and  as  a  consequence  some  of 
the  blooms  were  too  fully  expanded.  This  prevented  Mr.  Turner's 
stand  from  taking  first  place,  to  which  it  was  otherwise  entitled. 
As  many  as  seven  collections  were  staged ;  but  some  people 
have  strange  notions  as  to  what  are  reqnired  for  exhibition,  for 
we  saw  a  yellow  self  and  various  most  foul  cups  in  some  of  the 
stands.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Hi:;h  Wycombe,  took  first  prize  with  Mag- 
num Bonuni,  Anastasia,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Koyal  Sovereign,  Gari- 
baldi  (seedling),  seedling  Polyphemus,  Gen. fiuneveld.  Madonna, 
Storey's  Queen,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Vivid,  Romeo,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Victoria  Regina,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Gibbons),  Bio- 
mart,  George  Heywood  (a  magnificent  bloom).  Heroine,  Pandora, 
Lady  Downes,  and  Lord  Denman.  Amongst  Mr.  Turner's  were 
fine  specimens  of  a  bizarre  seedling,  a  very  noble  flower,  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Triomphe  Rovale,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Magnificent,  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Horner. 
'  Weil  done,  Warwickshire  1 


I  may  say  as  to  Verbenaii.   Rugby 
,f   T»«       Ar,.   w™"  D     1    -  J       .u  ,.T.,  -     ""'^  Coventry  both  show  us  that  they  can  do  something  besides 

mrIrde^L;i!^R'  ,""'  u'Z    "'"^ ' ^'^S""''     P'"?  football  and  make  ribbons ;  for  Mr.  Treen  and  Mi" Perkins 

mphe  de  Paris,  Baron  Gonella,  Madame  Furtado,  j  carry  ofl-the  laurels  here,  being  in  fact  the  only  exhibitors.  Why 
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this  should  be,  ye  metropolitan  growers  ought  to  ask.  But  I 
beliere  it  would  require  sometliing  to  beat  the  stands  exhibited 
that  day.  Mr.  Treen,  who  took  both  first  and  second,  had  Mag- 
nificent, Foxhdnter,  Eugby  Hero  (a  very  fine  flower),  Snow- 
flake,  Qe-mt  des  Batailles,  Apollo,  Firefly,  Great  Eastern,  La 
Gloire,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Nemesis,  Decorator,  Venus,  Julie,  Miss 
Field,  Auricula,  Lord  Raglan,  Mrs.  Moore,  ICate,  Rainbow,  Mrs. 
Pennington,  Kenilworth,  and  Countess  of  Aylesford.  Some  of 
these  were  really  splendid,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
growers.  Mr.  Perkins  had  also  some  excellent  blooms  :  amongst 
which  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Leigh  maintained  its  position. 

No  less  tliau  thirteen  stands  of  Pausies  were  set  up,  including 
several  of  Fancies  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.  The 
first  prize  was  obtained  by  them,  and  contained  General  Young, 
Attraction,  Prince  of  Prussia  (seedling,  yellow  ground),  Mary 
Lamb,  Francis  Low,  Jenny  Lind,  Lord  Clyde,  Mrs.  Laird, 
imperial  Prince,  Cupid,  Countess  of  Rosslyn,  Sir  J.  Gra- 
liam.  Lady  Burn,  Beauty,  Thomas  Martin,  C.  W.  Ramsay, 
Mrs.  Hopkins  (very  smooth),  Eulat,  Perfection,  Alice  Downie, 
and  Masterpiece,  very  fine.  Amongst  Seedling  Pausies  were 
two  curious  Fancies — Mr.  Netheicote,  dark  claret,  edged  witli  a 
light  border  all  round;  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  a  curious  dark 
clarety  flower. 

There  were  two  collections  of  Cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul.  Amongst  the  former  I  noticed 
La  Boule  d'Or,  Tcry  good  ;  Louise  Chaix  ;  Francjois  Laeharme, 
a  splendid  Hower  ;  Madame  Furtado;  Eugene  Appert  ;  Madame 
Charles  Wood ;  Alphonse  Damazin,  very  full ;  Souvenir  de 
Comte  Cavour  ;  and  a  box  of  yellow  Tea  and  Noisette,  contain- 
ing Louise  de  Savoie,  Marquise  de  Foucault,  Safrano,  Solfatarre, 
Viscomtesse  de  Cazes,  and  Madame  William.  In  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
collection  I  saw  Monte  Christo,  Sourenir  de  Lady  Eardly, 
both  good ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Amiral  Gravina,  a  dark 
and  good  flower. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  nice  strain  of  new  Mimulus  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bull,  nor  the  two  fine  Clematises  of  Mr.  Standish,  and  the 
white  Azalea,  Louise  Von  Baden,  of  Mr.  Turner. 

I  must  now  finish,  as  my  space  is  fully  occupied,  but  cannot 
do  so  without  saying  what  indeed  is  unnecessary  almost  of  the 
Palace,  that  everything  was  done  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  that  Mr.  Houghton 
may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the  high  position  to  which  under 
his  judicious  and  excellent  management  the  Crystal  Palace  Flower 
Shows  have  attained. — D.,  Deal. 


SHIFTING   PLUM    TREES   WITH    FEUIT 
ON  THEM. 

I  HAVE  some  Plum  trees  in  pots  which  promise  to  produce 
heavy  crops  this  year.  The  pots  the  trees  are  in  are  rather 
small  for  them,  and  their  foliage  is  very  scant.  My  gardener 
proposes  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots  now.  Would  this  be 
proper  treatment? — An  Ieish  Subschibek. 

[If  the  trees  could  be  moved  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
roots  no  harm  to  them  would  arise,  but  we  do  not  think  there 
is  any  neceesity  of  running  the  risk.  We  should  prefer  removing 
the  surface  soil,  and  replacing  it  with  well-decomposed  stable- 
manure.  This,  combined  with  weak  liquiil  manure,  would  sus- 
tain the  growth  of  the  trees  as  well  as  of  the  crop.  Do  not 
allow  any  tree  to  be  overloaded  ;  thin  without  mercy ;  and  a 
good  rule  is,  when  you  think  you  Iiave  thinned  sufilcientiy,  then 
to  take  oft'  half  of  the  fruit  you  liave  left.  The  vigour  of  the 
tree  and  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  depend  upon  a  judicious 
thinning  of  the  crop.] 


EHODODENDRONS. 

I  CONFESS  entering  on  the  subject  of  Rhododendrons  more 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  some  other  of  your  cor- 
respondents to  record  their  opinions  on  the  matter  than  with 
any  expectation  of  throwing  much  light  on  their  cultivation 
myself,  for  it  is  now  somejears  since  I  was  amongst  them,  where 
they  might  be  said  to  be  fairly  at  home.  We  have  some  here, 
and,  in  fact,  most  places  of  note  have  their  Rhododendron-beds  ; 
yet  it  is  only  in  places  possessing  a  soil  adajited  to  them  that 
they  grow  with  that  freedom  which  indicates  that  they  are  quite 
at  home. 

Beds  artificially  made  will  afibrd  for  a  time  a  certain  amount 


of  success  ;  but  even  then  the  plants  seldom  do  so  well  as  when 
the  natural  soil  of  the  district  suits  them  ;  and  although  I  am 
far  from  assuming  to  myself  the  credit  of  being  perfectly  right  in 
my  views  of  their  habits  and  requirements,  I  should  say  that  a 
soil  in  which  they  will  grow  and  prosper  and  perfect  their  seed, 
and  wiiere  that  seed  sows  itself  and  produces  plants  amongst  the 
wild  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  is  the  soil  adapted 
to  the  Rhododendron.  But  there  is  even  great  diversity  in  soils 
of  this  kind  ;  and  moisture,  which  exercises  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  certain  plants,  either  by  contributing  to  their  success 
or  by  causing  their  extinction,  is  certainly  not  the  all-powerful 
agent  here,  for  I  have  seen  scores  of  acres  of  Rhododendrons 
occupying  the  crest  and  sides  of  a  dry  peaty  hill  with  some 
stunted  Birches  overtopping  them  ;  while  in  another  place  the 
plant  is  seen  occupying  a  wet  springy  dell,  not  a  stagnant  swamp, 
but  receiving  large  quantities  of  spring  water  in  its  descent  to 
the  basin  below.  Colour  and  texture  of  the  soil  are  likewise  not 
much  of  a  criterion,  for  on  a  dry  hilly  situation  in  the  grounds 
at  Linton  Park,  hhododendrons  flourish  and  ripen  their  seeds, 
and  occasional  plants  are  found  a  good  distance  off.  Doubtless, 
there  might  be  more,  only  the  scythe  is  apt  to  destroy  them. 
This  soil  is  a  sort  of  yellow  friable  loam,  with  at  least  three- 
fourths  stones,  with  rock  underneath — standing  water  at  not 
less  than  90  or  100  feet  from  the  surface.  I  may  add,  that  the 
kinds  planted  are  common  hardy  ones,  not  all  the  old  ponticum, 
but  such  as  were  esteemed  useful  and  good  some  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

I  will  adduce  another  case.  At  Preston  Hall,  only  a  few 
miles  from  here,  a  rounded  hill  of  dry  sand,  previously  a  coppice 
of  Hazel,  Birch,  and  other  trees,  apparently  self-sown,  was  cleared, 
all  but  some  large  Scotch  Fir  trees,  and  a  summer-house  was 
erected  on  the  summit.  The  space  having  been  formed  into  a 
half-dressed  pleasure-ground,  with  rockwork  and  other  rustic 
appendages,  Rhododendrons  and  similar  plants  were  introduced 
on  a  large  scale.  The  eastern  side  of  the  mound,  or  hill,  for  it 
was  of  considerable  elevation,  was  planted  some  three  or  four 
years  before  the  western  side,  the  soil  being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow 
sand  without  a  stone,  and  to  all  appearance  all  sides  of  the  hill 
were  alike ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  plants  on  the  eastern  side, 
though  they  grew  vigorously  and  flowered  well,  did  not  perfect 
their  seeds  so  as  to  produce  young  plants  by  self-sowing  ;  while 
on  the  western  side  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  these  were  growing 
by  millions.  Self-sown  Groundsel  on  the  best  quarter  of  the 
kitchen  garden  could  not  have  come  up  thicker;  and  when  I  saw 
them  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  they  were  in  a  nice  con- 
dition to  transplant,  having  some  half  a  dozen  leaves  each,  and 
being  sturdy  and  well  rooted. 

Now,  the  question  arises.  Why  did  not  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill  produce  plants  as  well  as  the  west  side,  the  soil  being  alike 
in  both  cases,  and  the  varieties  much  the  same  ?  The  attention 
or  rather  non-attention,  for  they  did  not  require  much  care  in  the 
summer  months,  was  the  same  in  both  places,  and  the  plants, 
so  far  as  related  to  their  general  healthiness  and  freedom  in 
flowering,  were  also  alike.  Mr.  Frost,  the  very  able  gardener 
there,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  above  circumstances.  I 
might  also  add  that  Andromedas  looked  remarkably  well,  as 
likewise  did  some  of  the  Azaleas.  Kalmias  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. Amongst  the  Rhododendrons  were  many  new  and 
valuable  kinds  which  promised  to  vie  with  the  commoner  ones  in 
robustness  and  well-doing.  I  believe  some  peat  was  added  to 
the  natural  soil,  or  sand  for  some  of  the  choicer  kinds ;  but  it 
was  evident  such  assistance  was  not  wanted  for  the  ordinary  ones. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  same  plant  in  other  counties,  I  think  the 
larj»»t  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  Lancashire,  where  a 
rich,  black,  sandy  soil,  well  adapted  for  all  root  crops,  seemed 
also  to  suit  the  Rhododendron.  In  northern  Clieshire  the 
Rhododendron  is  likewise  at  home  ;  while  on  the  steep  hill  sides 
of  some  places  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  it  is  evidently 
hardier  than  the  common  Laurel.  At  Alton  lowers,  I  was  told 
it  sowed  itself  and  reproduced  a  numerous  ofl'spring  on  a  soil  dif- 
fering considerably  from  those  I  have  previously  described.  At 
Chaisworth  it  is  "also  extensively  planted  on  soils  and  in  posi- 
tions difl'ering  widely  from  each  other  in  character  ;  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  when  there  of  observing  all,  and  I  have  been 
told  tliat  there  are  stations  in  Wales  where  it  thrives  better  than 
anvwhere,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them.  It  seemed  to 
thrive  pretty  well  in  Cornwall,  though  what  I  saw  was  not  so 
good  as  I  have  seen  in  less  favoured  localities  ;  Mr.  Pooley,  the 
gardener  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  pointed  out  to  me  the  positions 
in  which  it  prospered,  and  those  in  which  it  would  not  do  bo  in 
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their  grounds,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  a  perceptible  change 
of  soil,  visible  enough  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  doubtless,  widely 
dilfereut  in  its  chemical  constituents.  Some  other  places  might 
be  pointed  out  possessing  similar  features  to  the  examples  above 
cited,  and  many  other  instances  of  successful  cultivation  might 
bo  given,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  do  so. 

Those  wlio  wish  to  see  a  large  number  of  Rhododendrons  all 
in  llowcr  ot  one  time  ought  to  visit  Cobham  Hall,  near  Gravesend, 
where  I  believe  Lord  Darnley  kindly  permits  the  public  on 
certain  days  to  see  them.  I  should  tliink  the  mass  of  plants  'f 
collected  would  cover  lifty  acres  op  more.  Tl:ey  occu|iy  the 
crest  and  sides  of  some  dry  peaty  hills,  a  few  Birch  and  other 
trees  being  intermixed  with  them,  and  walks  or  drives  running 
in  various  directions  carry  the  visitor  through  a  whole  sea  of 
flowers  ;  while  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Foxglove  profusely  rising 
in  all  directions  is  scarcely  less  striking.  Here  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Rhododendron  sows  and  reproduces  itself  to  any 
extent;  and  I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  plantation  to  have 
come  from  seed,  a  previous  occupier  of  Cobham  having  planted 
tlie  original  in  a  soil  in  which  they  soon  became  naturalised, 
the  result  being  a  complete  cover  of  them.  Sites  differing  widely 
from  this  may  occasionally  be  found  where  they  do  tolerably 
well.  Even  in  clay  they  wdl  grow,  but  are  not  at  home;  but  I 
have  seen  them  do  tolerably  on  the  edge  of  a  peaty  morass. 
The  condition  here  that  supported  them  against  the  undue 
moisture  was  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  water,  and  not  its  super- 
abundance. 

The  above  examples  of  successful  cultivation  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  and  the  various  nurseries  where  large  quantities 
of  plants  are  raised  for  sale  might  be  named  ;  but  it  is  needless 
following  the  matter  further  than  saving  that  most  districts 
possess  a  spot  suitable  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  The  diver- 
sity of  soil  with  which  this  country  is  favoured  often  exhibits 
strata  of  widely  difl'ercnt  kinds  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
I  remember  once  noticing  a  black  peaty  morass,  said  to  be  .30  feet 
deep,  over  which  a  turnpike  road  was  laid,  which  vibrated  very 
considerably  every  time  a  load  passed  over  it,  and  yet  on  the 
very  edge  of  this  morass  was  a  freestone  quarry  some  60  feet 
or  mora  high,  and  supposed  to  descend  as  deep  as  the  morass, 
the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  quarry  being  ordinary  loam  mixed 
with  yellow  sandstone  shatter  at  the  top.  A  peaty  soil  is  also 
sometimes  found  near  chalk,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  soil  which  overlies  the  chalk  is  of  a  kind  not  at  all 
unsuitable  to  Rhododendrons  where  there  is  plenty  of  it;  and 
where  the  wild  Heath  grows  there  will  the  Rhododendron  grow 
also.  It  must  be  understood  that  every  black  morass  is  not  a 
suitable  place.  I  have  seen  plants  killed  by  being  planted  in  such 
a  material,  and  that  not  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found  ;  for 
the  marshy  peat  was  carried  to  a  distance,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
deprived  of  some  of  its  grosser  qualities  by  the  drier  position  it 
was  placed  in,  yet  it  contained  sufllcient  poisonous  matter  to  kill 
plants  that  had  previously  been  in  good  health. 

Some  little  judgment  is,  therefore,  required  in  selecting  a  pro- 
per place  and  a  proper  soil  for  the  Rhododendron  to  grow  in  ; 
for,  though  it  is  often  found  alike  doing  well  in  a  damp  position 
and  in  a  dry  one,  in  a  shaded  place  and  an  open  one,  aud  in  fact 
under  circumstances  that  appear  widely  opposed  to  each  other, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  certain  soils  furnish  the  food 
it  requires  in  greater  abundance  than  others,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  relishes  such  food  in  a  liquid  form,  or  con- 
trives to  absorb  it  from  the  dry  soil  that  possesses  it.  Besides,  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  soils  is  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently  good  to  point  out  at  once  the  kind  ol  food  that  will  most 
likely  suit  it,  or,  r.ither,  we  are  not  sufEciently  versed  in  tlie 
science  of  making  compounds  of  such  materials  as  are  always 
at  hand  as  will  approach  nearest  to  the  natural  soil  in  which 
the  plant  prospers  best. 

Rhododendrons  are,  however,  often  found  thriving  tolerably 
well  in  the  rich  black  soils  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  also  such  plants  may  be  seen  struggling  with  a  tolerable 
share  of  success  in  a  damp  clay.  But  this  is  an  exception  ;  they 
are  more  likely  to  prosper  on  the  steep  declivities  of  a  rocky 
glen  overhung  by  trees  and  surrounded  by  the  wild  herbage 
common  to  such  places.  Many  other  places  might  be  pointed  out 
where  they  seem  to  flourish,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
this  subject  further.  We  will,  therefore,  take  a  glance  at  the 
places  where  they  will  not  succeed  unless  favoured  in  some  way 
by  artificial  means. 

Dealers  in  Rhododendrons  not  unfrequently  tell  us  that  they 
may  be  made  to  grow  anywhere.    This  is  true  enough,  and  eo 


might  Rice,  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  many  other  plants ;  but  is  it 
prudent  to  attempt  to  grow  them  everywhere?  In  the  case  of 
Rhododendrons  extensive  importations  of  a  soil  of  a  suitable 
kind  will  induce  a  growth  more  or  less  healthy,  according  to  the 
allowance  given  to  each  plant,  and  also  tlie  character  of  the  soil 
or  subsoil  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  To  lay  peat  on  chalk  or 
calcareous  limestone  is  placing  two  substances  together,  the 
amalgamation  of  which  rarely  produces  a  good  mixture.  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  largo  heap  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and 
sand  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  sand  contained  aorae  mineral 
quality  at  variance  with  the  lime,  whicli,  after  lying  about  a 
year,  and  as  the  heap  happened  not  to  be  wanted,  completely 
destroyed  the  linie,  or,  as  the  lt;bourer  said,  the  sand  had  eaten 
the  lime  completely  up.  Now,  lime  or  chalk  will  do  the  same 
with  peat.  Chalky  situations  are,  therefore,  seldom  adapted  to 
theRliododendron,  unless  the  surface  soil  be  of  the  kind  described 
above,  producing  the  wild  Heath  naturally.  Some  sands  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  matters  of  certain  kinds  are  also  unfit ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  gravels,  although  some  of  the  latter 
arc  amongst  the  best  soils  occasionally. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  describe  what  kinds  of  soil  will  do  by  any 
written  description,  and  giving  chemical  analyses  is  of  no  use 
whatever  to  guide  the  judgment  unices  the  soil  to  be  decided  on 
be  subjected  to  a  similar  test,  that  I  fear  it  is  only  by  studying 
the  herbage  that  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  can  be  gained,  and  even 
this  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  depended  on.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  wild  Heath  betokens  a  soil  adapted  to  the 
Rhododendron,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Furze  in  many 
instances,  but  not  in  all.  The  wild  Sorrel  is  often  found  in 
such  soils.  The  Whortleberry  also  is  often  an  accompaniment 
there,  and  Foxgloves  likewise  abound  ;  but  their  robustness 
enables  them  to  live  in  other  places  as  well,  so  that  without 
further  proof  their  presence  must  not  be  taken  as  worth 
much.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Yew,  which,  though  often 
found  wild  on  heathy  moors  or  woods,  is  quite  as  often  found 
on  chalky  downs  also,  as  is  likewise  the  Juniper.  Generally 
the  Rhododendron  and  Birch  thrive  togetlier.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  latter  is  found  wild,  the  former  may  be  planted. 
Several  Ferns  betoken  a  soil  and  situation  suitable  to  the 
plant,  and  the  presence  of  the  little  Stoneerop  (Sedum  acre) 
may  also  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  medium,  though  not, 
perhaps,  a  situation  suitable  to  the  Rhododendron.  Some 
other  plants  might  be  given  as  examples ;  but  they  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  aud  are  often  found  in  situations  of 
an  opposite  kind.  I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  say  that  such  plants 
as  Wild  Thyme,  Saintfoin,  and  several  Vetches  are  often  found 
on  soils  the  very  opposite  to  that  wanted  for  the  Rhododendron. 

Of  the  various  mixtures  necessary  to  form  a  compound  in 
which  this  plant  will  thrive  tolerably  well — I  will  not  say 
particularly  well — much  might  bo  said  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  in  the  gardening  world  as  to  which  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  exists.  Unquestionably,  dry  peat  cut  with  the  Heath 
and  other  herbage  on  it,  only  a  few  inches  thick  and  laid  up 
just  long  enough  to  kill  the  herbage,  is  the  best ;  but  wliere  this 
article  has  to  be  sought  for  some  twenty  miles  or  more,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  the  extent  it  would  be  if  more  plentiful ;  and  though 
the  best  class  of  plants  may  he  treated  with  it,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  leave  the  less  favoured  ones  to  make  shift  with  something 
else.  The  following  mixture  has  been  made  ujc  of  here  for 
some  beds  of  Rhododendrons  with  a  fair  share  of  success,  about 
a  barrowload  or  less  being  used  around  each  plint,  all  of  which 
were  small.  It  consists  of  such  materials  as  are  mostly  to  be 
had  everywhere.  In  a  timber  yard  large  quantities  of  old  bark, 
sawdust  much  decayed,  and  small  chips  in  a  similar  stage  of 
decay,  were  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  leaf  mould  well 
rotted.  To  this  was  added  all  the  refuse  of  the  potting-bench, 
omitting,  of  course,  all  sticky  matter,  but  retaining  all  the  sand 
and  sandy  soil  and  peat.  With  this  were  mixed  several  loads  of 
white  sand,  such  as  was  used  for  striking  cuttings  in  and  to  mix 
with  potting  soils,  and  which  I  felt  sure  possessed  no  mineral 
matters  hurtful  to  vegetable  life.  This  mixture  was  well  amal- 
gamated, and  turned  several  times  and  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  air  before  being  used.  Some  hundreds  of  plants 
were  planted  in  it,  and  so  far  they  appear  successful.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  place  was  of  v.ariou9  descriptions,  some  being 
a  rather  stiff  loam,  and  some  much  less  so,  and  what  farmers 
would  call  good  land.  I  will,  however,  at  a  future  day  report 
more  on  this.  In  all  cases  the  planting  of  Rhododendrons  on 
soils  not  adapted  to  them  should  not  be  done  without  some 
assistance  in  the  way  described :  and  amongst  the  many   Ia- 
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gredients  to  he  had  in  most  places,  I  would  place  sand  as  one  of 
the  most  upelul,  especially  fuch  ae  is  free  ol  all  noxious  mineral 
matters,  not,  for  instance,  the  green  sand  of  West  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  which  is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature  as  to  kill  Tegetation. 
I  think  it  eontains  copperas ;  but  as  all  mineral  poisons  are  bad, 
the  sands  in  which  these  exist  must  be  avoided.  Generally  river 
sand  is  good — not,  of  course,  such  as  is  within  reach  of  ihe  tide, 
but  plain  washed  sand. 

Of  the  situation  for  Ehododendrons  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak,  as  they  are  found  doing  well  in  full  sunshine  and  ineliade, 
on  the  highest  hill  and  deepest  valley,  and  on  hill  sides  of  all 
aspects,  the  hardest  I'rost  rarely  injuring  them  ;  but  a  hot  sum- 
mer will  afl'ect  them  much  if  the  soil  be  not  one  exactly  adapted  to 
their  wants.  They  will,  nevertheless,  struggle  for  an  existence 
amongst  the  rankest  herbage,  and  contend  against  the  roots  of 
most  trees  that  may  claim  a  common  share  ol  the  ground.  In 
geueral,  however,  Elm-tree  roots  are  the  mcst  hurtlul  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  more  beneficial  to  have  seme  slight  covering  to  the 
ground  than  to  let  it  be  quite  naked.  When  the  latter  is  to 
be  the  case,  to  shade  the  ground  from  the  sun,  some  artificial 
substance,  such  as  leafy  matter  or  short  grass,  moss,  or  litter 
of  any  kind  may  be  used  ;  for  the  small  fibrous  roots  ronnf|ing 
near  the  surface  do  not  like  to  be  scorched  up  witli  every  blink 
of  sunshine.  Shading  is  better  tlian  watering,  although  the 
latter  may  be  done  also  if  it  appears  absolutely  necessary. 

To  those  about  planting  lihododendrons  in  places  not  na- 
turally adapted  to  them,  and  who  do  not  intend  treating  them 
to  waggonloads  of  their  favourite  peat,  I  would  say.  Obtain  your 
plants  from  some  nursery  not  possesemg  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  their  vigorous  growth ;  for  by  removing  strong,  luxuriant- 
growing  plants  from  a  situation  of  the  very  best  kind  to  one  of 
a  medium  or  indifferent  kind  a  check  is  given,  and  not  un- 
frequently  sickness  follows.  It  is  better,  therefore,  where  other 
things  favour  doing  so,  to  transfer  plants  from  a  poor  place  to  a 
better  one.  Such  as  have  been  frequently  moved  and  are,  in 
a  certain  sense,  naturalised  to  the  second-class  character  of  the 
soil  they  are  to  occupy,  are  more  likely  to  do  well  there  than 
those  which  are  all  at  once  transported  from  the  best  position 
to  an  inferior  one. 

On  the  many  accompaniments  to  the  Ehododendron-bed,  it 
is  needless  to  enter.  Some  growers  advocate  the  vacant  ground 
to  be  covered  with  Ivy,  but  this  plant  speedily  outgrows  and 
overpowers  its  legitimate  neighbour.  Ihe  variegated  Vinca  is 
better,  and,  perhaps,  some  summer  annuals  are  better  than 
either,  as  the  Vinca  gets  strong.  Whatever  may  be  used,  on  no 
account  allow  the  young  growths  of  the  Khododendron  to  be 
meddled  with,  but  rather  confine  the  occupation  of  the  ground 
to  litter,  moss,  or  short  grass  ;  and  if  the  small  birds  do  delight 
in  scratching  amongst  such  things  and  carrying  part  away,  still 
there  is  plenty  left  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  screen.  On  no 
account  allow  any  digging  or  disturbing  of  the  ground  amongst 
old-established  plants.  If  a  little  fresh  surface  be  wanted,  add 
some  frtsh  material,  for  Rhododendrons  will  struggle  better 
against  the  wildest  herbage  than  against  the  cruel  amputations 
of  the  spade.  These  matters  and  others  of  a  like  kind  have, 
however,  been  frequently  alluded  to  before  in  the  columns  of 
this  paper. — J.  B. 


KOYAL  HOETICITLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
May  27. 

Floeai  Committee. — On  Wednesday  the  27th,  at  the  first 
great  Exhibition  of  the  iloyal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Gardens,  South  Eensington,  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  such  ne«v  plants  and  florists'  flowers  which  were 
sent  for  examination.  With  the  exception  of  the  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums from  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  and  two  new  and  beautiful 
Orchids  from  Messrs.  A''eitch,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  Low,  Clap- 
ton, there  were  but  few  remarkable  flowers,  and,  consequently, 
the  certificates  awarded  were  limited. 

Among  the  plants,  Mr.  Standish  sent  anew  and  delicate  white 
Weigela,  which  received  a  label  of  commendation;  Acer  sp., 
from  Japan,  with  broad-lobed  foliage,  variegated  with  white  spots 
and  blotches — third-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  Teitch  exhibited  Draoophyllum  sp. — second-class  cer- 
tificate ;  Eranthemum  sp.,  a  dwarf  trailing  plant  with  handsome 
,red-veined  foliage,  exhibited  under  a  glass  shade — second-class 
certificate ;  Abies  firma,  a  handsome  species  of  this  tribe — first- 
class  certificate ;  Phalsenopsis  Lobbii,  a  white  flower  with  purplish 


lip,  but  not  equal  to  other  varieties — second-class  certificate; 
Spirsca  sp.,  of  dwarf  habit  with  small  rosy  flowers,  a  very  com- 
pact-growing plant — second-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  Low,  Clapton,  exhibited  Dendrobium  Parishii,  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  and  interesting  Orchid  with  purplish  flowers, 
which  was  much  admired — first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  sent  an  interesting  variety  of  Lastrea 
oreopteris,  with  ta.'sselled  fronds — label  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Arcca  dealbata,  a  handsome 
plant  with  palm-like  foliage — second-class  certificate;  Caladimn 
Lowii — first-class  certificate  ;  Pandanus  elegantissimus — second- 
class  certificate  ;  Euonymus  ovatus  variegatus — label  of  com- 
mendation ;  Petunia  Vernon,  one  of  the  dark- veined  varieties, 
very  showy — label  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Ivery  sent  another  of  his  numerous  varieties  of  Athyrium 
named  Applebyanum — label  of  commendation.  Mr.  Young, 
Pandanus  elegantissimus — second-class  certificate.  M.  Verschaf- 
feU,  DiefTenbachia  Verschaffeltii,  which  received  a  label  of  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  several  seedling  Pelargoniums. 
Diadem  (Mr.  Hoyle),  a  remarkably  showy  variety,  perfect  in 
form  and  new  in  colour,  the  back  petals  deep  maroon  margined 
with  bright  purplish-rose,  pure  white  throat,  lower  petals 
banded  with  bright  purplish-rose.  This  was  decidedly  the 
flower  of  the  day,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
Pelargonium  Artist  (Mr.  Hoyle),  a  flower  of  the  same  good 
character  as  Diadem— back  petals  deep  maroon  margined  with 
light  rose,  pure  white  throat,  lower  petals  with  a  broad  band  of 
light  rose ;  a  striking  variety,  and  remarkable  for  its  softness 
and  delicacy  of  colouring — first-class  certificate.  Pelargonium 
Prince  (Mr.  Hoyle),  dark  maroon  upper  petals,  pure  white 
throat,  lower  petals  vivid,  shaded  scarlet — label  of  commenda- 
tion. Pelargonium  Penelope  (Mr.  Hoyle),  a  conspicuous  flower, 
with  dark  back  petals,  clear  white  centre,  lower  petals  shaded 
with  rose,  deeply  blotched- — label  of  commendation.  Pelargonium 
Prince  of  Wales  (Mr.  Beck),  upper  petals  deeply  shaded  with 
light  rose  margiu,  clear  white  centre,  lower  petals  rosy  carmine ; 
a  very  pleasing  variety — label  of  commendation.  Mr.  Turner 
exhibited  many  other  seedlings  of  considerable  merit,  but  too 
closely  resembling  other  named  varieties  to  receive  special 
notice.     Many  other  specimens  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Standish  again  exhibited  his  Japan  Clematises.  The  large 
double-flowering  one  now  named  Fortune!  had  eight  or  ten  fine 
blossoms  expanded.  The  purple  single  variety,  Standishii,  still 
maintains  its  character. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  a  showy  collection  of  Pelargonium  Zonale; 
also  a  collection  of  Petunias,  single  and  double.  These  plants 
were  arranged  in  large  baskets,  and  produced  a  pleasing  effect. 
Mr.  Bidl  exhibited  other  varieties  of  his  hybrid  Mimulus,  which 
we  have  previously  noticed.  Seedling  hybrids  of  the  same  Mi- 
mulus were  also  sent  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington  Eoad ; 
also  a  dwarf  variegated  Pelargonium  of  the  scented-leafed 
family  suitable  for  edgings.  From  Mr.  Turner  came  a  seedling 
Verbena ;  and  from  Mr.  Laing,  seedling  Pansies.  Many  other 
specimens  were  sent  of  considerable  interest,  but  too  numerous 
to  be  noticed  in  this  report. 

Collections  of  newly-introduced  plants  that  have  received 
special  recognition  from  the  Floral  Committee,  1860,  1861, 
1862,  were  sent,  and  received  certificates,  thus  proving  the 
utility  of  this  Committee.  It  was  remarked  by  an  old  exhibitor, 
that  out  of  the  numerous  plants  and  flowers  placed  before  the 
Floral  Committee,  not  one  in  twenty  had  failed  in  maintaining 
the  character  and  merit  assigned  to  it  at  these  meetings,  which 
is  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  public  that  the  decision  arrived 
at  is  generally  correct,  however  inclined  some  persons  may  be  to 
find  fault. 

Fkuit  Committee. — In  the  department  that  pertains  more 
particularly  to  the  Fruit  Committee,  theie  were  several  exhibi- 
tions, the  exhibitors  evidently  mistaking  the  work  which  is  under- 
taken by  the  Committee  on  these  occasions.  It  shoiUd  be  under- 
stood, that  on  the  great  shows  and  special  general  meetings,  the 
only  subjects  that  are  expected  to  be  submitted  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  are  only  seedling  or  other  new  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  not  such  as  come  under  no  class  in 
the  Exhibition.  Thus  one  sent  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  labelled  them  "  exhibited  for  the  prize,"  when  no 
prize  was  offered.  Another  sent  a  collection  of  vegetables  which 
iu  early  spring  would  have  been  reckoned  meritorious,  but  which 
in  the  end  of  May  did  not  possess  any  attractions. 

The  only  two  subjects  that  properly  came  under  the  notice  of 
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the  Committee  wore  a  aeedling  Strawberry  from  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  called  President  ;  and  a  seedling  Pino  Apple  from  Mr. 
Stevenson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton  Castle. 
The  Strawberry  President  promises  to  bo  a  variety  ot  first-rate 
excellence  ;  for  although  tlio  fruit  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at 
this  season  produced  from  forced  plants,  the  tlavour  was  so  good 
aa  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  later  in  the  season,  and  when 
produced  from  the  open  ground,  bo  very  much  better.  The 
fruit  is  large,  varying  from  conical  to  cockscomb-shaped,  and 
considerably  furrowed.  The  skin  is  scarlet.  When  well  grown 
we  conceive  it  will  be  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  appearance  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  while  the  Uavour  is  infinitely  superior 
The  flesh  is  firm  with  a  rich  pine  flavour,  and  with  a  pleasant 
briskness.  Later  in  the  season  we  hope  to  hear  greater  things 
of  it. 

The  seedling  Pine  Apple  of  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  very  tall, 
conical-shaped  fruit,  of  the  colour  and  with  the  pip  of  the  Mont- 
serrat,  from  which  it  was  raised.  Judging  from  the  specimen 
exhibited,  the  shape  is  undesirable,  from  being  so  long  and  small. 
The  flesh  is  not  so  solid  as  it  might  be,  but  is  tender  and  though 
of  excellent  flavour  is  not  superior  to  either  the  Queen  or  Moiit- 
serrat.  Mr.  Stevenson,  we  believe,  has  still  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see,  and  which  we  trust 
will  prove  of  superior  quahfications. 

Mr.  Challis,  gardener  to  Lady  Herbert,  Wilton  House,  Salis- 
bury, sent  eight  or  ten  fruit  of  a  handsome-looking  round-netted 
green  Melon,  which  were  ail  grown  on  tlie  same  plant,  and  hence 
called  "  ProUfic  ;  "  but  whether  from  the  great  crop  or  from  the 
fruit  being  too  long  cut,  it  was  deficient  in  flavour.  It  has  oil 
the  properties  of  an  excellent  Melon,  provided  that  particular 
point  can  be  improved. 

Mr.  James  Taylor,  Hickleton,  near  Doncaster,  sent  a  dish  of 
good  Figs ;  a  large,  oval,  cream-coloured  Melon,  which  was  not 
in  condition;    aiiU  a  brace  of  fine  Cucumbers. 

Mr.  Drujimond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  AUnutt,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, sent  a  splendid  basket  of  Mushrooms  that  elicited  con- 
siderable notice. 

Mr.  Mobbs,  gardener  to  W.  B.  P.  Tyringbam,  Esq.,  Newport 
Paguell,  sent  fruit  of  the  seedling  Apples  exhibited  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Temple  Newshain, 
Leeds,  sent  two  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  and  one  Black  Prince 
Pines. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  gardener  to  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  Eisterne  Park, 
Kingwood,  sent  a  collection  of  vegetables,  and  excellent  dishes 
of  Oscar  and  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries,  besides  a  collection 
of  vegetables. 


THE  CONTROVEESY  ON  HEATING  GLASS 
STEUCTUEES. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Major,  of  Cromwell  House,  for  his  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  heating  hothouses  described  at 
page  330,  as  well  as  for  his  kind  invitation  to  show  me  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  done,  I  also  beg  to  thank  some  other  gentlemen 
for  their  communications  on  the  same  subject — even  those  who 
differ  from  me  are  equally  entitled  to  my  thanks,  and  1  should 
have  acknowledged  their  courtesies  before  but  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  correspondent  whose  communication 
I  quoted  when  I  last  wrote  on  the  subject  of  "  Hot  Water  versus 
Flues  (or  vice  versa),  has  replied  to  some  queries  made  by  Mr. 
Thomson  on  the  cost  of  the  flue,  and  the  straightforward  way 
in  which  he  has  done  so  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  explain  on  the 
subject. 

One  thing,  however,  I  would  advocate  in  heating  matters — 
whether  by  the  flue  or  by  hot  water,  it  is  best  to  have  the  job 
well  done.  I  do  not  by  that  mean  to  recommend  extravagant 
and  costly  workmanship,  but  simply  work  well  and  efiiciently 
completed. 

I  have  in  a  former  chapter  stated  my  views  on  the  matter  of 
heating,  and  need  hardly  repeat  that  when  one  house  only  is  to 
be  warmed — say  sufliciently  to  keep  out  frost  and  maintain  a 
temperature  of  40° — it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  most  economical  to 
put  up  an  ordinary  flue ;  but  when  there  is  a  series  of  houses  to 
be  heated,  and  in  some  of  them  a  minimum  of  60"  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  better  in  this  case  to  adopt  hot  water.  Mr.  Thom- 
son, however,  has  shown  that  the  latter  is  not  so  expensive  an 
affair,  while  "  B."  has  shown  that  flue-heating  is  still  much  less. 
Without  going  into  details,  I  expect  that  most  parties  who  have 


put  up  glass  houses  will  have  found  the  heating  affair  a  much 
more  expensive  one  than  is  shown  in  either  of  the  communi- 
cations. I  have  no  doubt  but  both  estimates  are  correct,  but 
they  may,  nevertheless,  be  both  below  the  actual  cost  of  what 
other  structures  similarly  planned  were  heated  for. 

Mr.  Thomson  assuredly  must  be  wrong  in  affirming  that 
hot-water  pipes  can  be  erected  as  cheaply  as  a  flue  ;  for  one- 
half  the  expense  of  the  latter  must  be  included  in  that  of  hot 
water.  The  furnace-bars,  door,  and  framework,  as  well  as 
register-door  and  the  chimney,  must  be  the  same  in  both,  or, 
perhaps,  the  hot-water  apparatus  will  require  a  somewhat  more 
expensive  one.  Now,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  flue  can- 
not assuredly  cost  so  much  as  a  boiler  and  the  necessary  quantity 
of  piping. 

1  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  exact  items  of  expenditure  in  an 
efficient  hot-water  apparatus ;  but  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which 
upwards  of  £G0  was  paid  for  the  apparatus  required  for  heating 
a  Pine-pit  85  feet  long  and  13  feet  broad,  and  this  sum  did  not 
include  any  part  of  the  brickwork,  or  excavation,  &c.,  for  the  fire- 
place. 

Now,  compare  this  with  a  flue-hoated  grejnhouse  here,  in 
which  the  smoke  travels  along  cement  pipes  of  12  inches 
diameter,  and  which  have  done  duty  for  five  years  without  any 
cleaninc;  whatever.  The  cost  of  the  pipes  at  first  was  Is.  Id. 
per  foot  for  Ilomau  cement  ones  ;  and,  I  believe.  Is.  6d.  per  foot 
run  for  those  of  Portland  cement,  and  tlier,  being  in  thirty-inch 
lengths  fittmg  together  with  very  little  trouble,  merely  rested  on 
small  brick  foundations  of  4i-inch  work  at  the  joints,  the  pipes 
being  just  clear  of  the  ground.  A  brick  flue  was  used  at  the 
corners,  but  it  is  likely  that  corner-pipes  could  be  had  ;  but 
the  advantages  of  a  brick  flue  at  the  corners  enable  the  flue 
to  be  swept  when  necessary  by  merely  removing  the  covering- 
tile.  I  leave  others  to  calculate  the  respective  cost  of  the  two 
modes. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  boiler  of  Mr.  Major  is  a  good  one,  but  I 
do  not  exactly  understand  its  construction.  I  have  seen  a  sort 
of  a  cylinder  boiler  standing  alone  without  any  connection  with 
brickwork,  excepting  that  an  iron  cliimney  from  it  led  into  a 
brick  one  on  the  wall.  I  believe  this  did  its  work  pretty  well ; 
but  as  the  boiler  was  in  a  back  shed,  it  did  as  much  towards 
heating  that  shed  as  it  did  in  heating  the  glass  house  it  was 
intended  to  do.  1  find,  however,  I  must  reserve  my  further 
notices  on  heating  until  anotker  opportunity. — J.  lloBSOlf. 


GEEENHOUSE  GARDENING  IN  A  SMOKY 
ATMOSPHEEE. 

A  Subscriber  will  feel  much  obliged  for  the  names  of  any 
plants  whereby  she  may  insure  good  flowers  throughout  the 
winter  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  S.W.  aspect,  27  feet  long  and 
10  feet  wide,  heated  by  a  flue.  There  are  six  good  Vines  in  it, 
which  are  considered  secondary  to  flowers.  No  man  or  boy  is 
kept,  but  a  man  from  a  nursery  helps  occasionally.  The  lady  is 
her  own  gardener,  and  has  derived  all  her  knowledge,  which  is 
very  limited  as  yet,  from  that  valuable  work  The  Cottage  Gae- 
DENEK,  the  rules  in  which  she  follows  strictly,  but  the  flowers 
are  small  and  poor  compared  to  those  she  desires  to  have.  There 
is  no  power  of  placing  the  plants  out  of  doors,  although  sur- 
rounded by  a  largo  garden  of  grass  and  evergreens,  for  copper, 
patent  fuel,  and  brick  smokes  constantly  prevail.  She  has  good 
composts  for  the  plants,  and  uses  guano  and  water  with  great 
care  twice  a-week.  The  plants  already  in  the  greenhouse  are — 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cacti,  Crassulas,  Acacias,  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Roses  (Moss),  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Heliotrope  (large  tree). 
Passion-Flower  covers  one  side. 

[It  is  against  you  not  being  able  to  put  some  of  vour  plants 
out  in  summer.  Wo  would  recommend  six  of  the  hardiest 
Camellias,  including  the  double  white;  six  Fpacris,  of  various 
colours;  two  Corouilla  glauca ;  two  Cytisus  racemosus  ;  and 
two  Cytisus  Atkinsonii,  a  dwarf  yellow;  Cinerarias  from  seeds 
sown  now,  or  slips  or  divisions  in  a  week  or  two ;  four  Salvia 
fulgens,  well  stopped  until  the  end  of  August,  and  with  plenty 
of  pot-room  ;  and  the  same  of  Salvia  gesnerieflora,  not  so  much 
stopped  ;  and  two  or  three  plants  of  Fuchsia  serratilolia  ;  and 
the  same  of  Daphne  indica  and  iudica  rubra,  with  Hyacinths, 
Tuhps,  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  &e.,  potted  as  early  as  you  can  get 
them,  and  these  might  be  forwarded  by  being  kept  in  a  vrarm 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen  until  well  rooted.] 
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End  View. 


Ground  Plan, 


SUMMER-HOUSE. 

The  Bummer-house  here  shown  is  from  a  design  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  is  now  being 
erected  at  "  Heathlands,"  an  estate  of  Amos  J.  Qann,  Esq., 
Wokingham,  Berks.  It  is  placed  at  a  point  where  a  straight 
walk  in  the  pleasure-ground  terminates.  Passing  through  the 
summer-house  a  curved  walk  commences,  which  is  conducted 
round  the  whole  park.  There  are  some  plantations  of  choice 
evergreens,  &c.,  near  the  summer-house,  which  make  a  fore- 
ground to  the  views  which  are  obtained  from  this  point  in  three 
different  directions.  The  summer-house  is  intended  to  be  built 
of  larch  wood  stained  ;  and  the  tiles  for  the  roof  will  bo  the 
small  flat  kind,  of  a  dark  brown-red  colour. 


MERITS  OF  ORCHAED-HOUSES. 


I  DATE  read  with  surprise  the  controversy  which  has  been 
lately  going  on  in  The  Jouesal  of  Horticultube  respecting 
the  merits  of  orchard-houses  because,  from  my  experience,  I 
cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  year  1858  I  built  a  lean-to  orchard-house  17  yards 
by  4,  and  filled  it  with  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Plum 
trees,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lane.  This  house  answered  so  well 
that  the  next  year  I  added  to  it  another  house  20  yards  by  4. 
This  second  house  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  last  year  I 
increased  its  length  by  12  yards.  Some  of  my  trees  are  in  boxes, 
some  in  large  pots,  and  others  are  planted  in  the  open  border. 
All  seem  to  flourish  equally  well,  bearing  every  year  large  and 


excellent  crops,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Apricots.  One 
year  I  had  an  immense  croji  of  Apricots,  but  generally  they  are 
few  and  far  between. 

In  the  year  1856  Messrs.  Lane  sent  me  twenty-five  pyramid 
and  bush  Plum  trees  for  planting  in  the  open  air.  I  gave  them 
the  best  situation  I  could  select,  and  certainly  they  have  had  all 
the  attention  they  had  the  right  to  expect;  but  from  the  day 
they  were  planted  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  gathered 
three  dozen  Plums  from  the  whole  lot.  Three  years  ago  I  moved 
one  of  these  Plum  trees  (a  Jeflerson)  into  the  orchard-house, 
planting  it  in  the  border,  and  at  once  it  took  to  bearing  abun- 
dantly. 

Some  years  back  I  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on 
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brick  walls,  and  no  doubt  these  walls  answer  well  for  Ptars  ;  but 
if  I  had  my  work  to  do  ngain,  (he  money  »hioh  I  spent  on  biick 
and  mortar  would  be  laid  out  on  glasn. 

I  have  aeked  my  gardener  to  put  down  on  paper  how  he 
manages  the  orchard-houses,  and  1  enclose  his  statement.  At 
the  present  time  all  my  orchard-house  trees  are  loaded  witli  fruit 
— Apricots  only  excepted.  In  my  judgment  the  only  way  to 
secure  a  crop  of  Apricots  in  these  northern  parts  is  to  have  a 
heated  wall,  and  this  I  believe  to  bo  a  certain  way. 

I  have  hot-water  pipes  in  the  orchard-house,^,  but  these  are 
only  used  to  guard  against  frost,  and  sometimes  to  ripen  the 
wood  in  the  autumn. — W.  H.,  Sorth  Lancashire. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  a  clergyman  of  high  character, 
and  the  notes  of  his  gardener  are  the  following  : — 

"  The  trees  are  repjtted  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gatheredi 
when  all  the  soil  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  pots  and  from  the 
sides  as  deep  as  can  well  be  got.  The  pots  are  then  filled  in 
with  two-thirds  of  good  soil  and  one-third  of  rotten  manure, 
which  is  generally  taken  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed.  The  soil 
is  well  beaten  into  the  pots,  and  one  good  watering  is  given. 
Nothing  more  is  required  during  winter,  unless  the  wood  seems 
to  shrivel,  when  a  httle  water  is  given.  In  the  spring  the  trees 
are  dressed  with  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  clay,  and  tlie  syringe  is 
used  twice  a-day  a  short  time  before  the  buds  begin  to  break. 
The  syringe  is  not  used  during  blooming.  Just  before  the  trees 
bloom  the  house  is  fumigated  with  tobacco-paper  (and  if  it  is 
fumigated  twice,  all  the  hotter),  in  order  to  keep  the  aphis  away. 
Watering  is  a  most  important  matter  at  the  time  of  blooming. 
Water  should  be  given  rather  sparingly;  for  if  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  wet,  the  buds  are  sure  to  fall.  The  roots  are 
confined  to  the  pots ;  and  after  the  truit  is  set  one  heavy  top- 
dressing  of  good  rotten  manure  is  given.  If  the  green  &y  ap- 
pearSj  the  house  must  be  fumigated  without  the  loss  of  a  day."] 


MUSA  CAVENDISHII. 

Thebe  are  certainly  few  more  really  noble  occupants  of  the 
stove  than  a  good  plant  of  the  Musa  Cavendishii.  There  are 
others  of  the  genus  of  much  larger  growth  ;  but  taking  fruit- 
beariug  qualities  and  other  points  into  consideration,  this  is 
evidently  the  best  for  general  purpose?,  and  it  produces  as- large 
an  amount  of  fruit  as  any  plant  I  know  of  that  occupies  the 
same  space. 

A  bunch  of  fruit  ripened  here  during  the  past  winter  which 
weighed  on  the  whole  27  lbs.  8  ozs.  avoirdupois,  and  consisted 
of  136  fruits,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  were 
fully  ripened  and  perfect.  The  barren  end  of  the  spike  was  cut 
otf  long  before  the  fruit  attained  maturity,  and,  consequently, 
was  not  included  in  the  weight  named  above. 

The  plant  grew  m  a  smuU  corner  of  the  plant-stove,  which  is 
much  too  low  for  it,  all  its  leaves  being  broken  at  half  their 
length.  At  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe  the  plant  was  about 
eighteen  mouths  old,  it  being  a  sucker  from  a  plant  that  ripened 
fruit  in  the  summer  of  1861.  In  fact,  the  predecessor  of  the 
plant  has  occupied  the  same  place  with  very  little  renovation  of 
the  soil  for  several  years. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  record  the  weight  and 
number  of  fruits  that  have  been  ripened  elsewhere,  as  the  above 
may  have  been  exceeded. 

I  may  add  that,  although  the  fruit  ripened  in  February  and 
early  part  of  llarch,  the  flavour  was  good,  and  those  who  ad- 
mire it  consider  it  as  good  as  any  ripened  in  summer.  This 
certainly  is  not  the  case  with  other  fruits,  and,  of  coursa,  forms 
a  recommendation  of  some  consequence  to  this. — J.  Robson, 
Linton  Pari. 


TETBATHECA  ERICyEFOLIA. 

(HEATU-LEAVtD   TeIKATUECA.) 

Nat.  ord.,  Tremondracese.  Linn.,  Octandria  Monogynia. 
In  1805,  Mr.  Kuclge  published  in  the  "  Linnroan  Transactions  " 
a  description,  with  drawings,  of  seven  jN'ew  Holland  plants, 
among  them  is  Tetratheca  ericoefolia.  Before  that  description 
was  published  in  1SU7,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  had  desciihed  and  pour- 
Irayed  the  same  species  in  his  "Exotic  Botany,"  t.  20.  The 
specimens  in  both  instances  had  been  brouglit  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  J.ickson. 

Living  plants  of  this  greenhouse  shrub  were  originally  intro- 
duced in  1820,  but  long  since  lost,  and  it  was   reintroduced  by 


the  agency  of  Mr.  Drummond,  in  1852.  It  is  an  evergreen  sub- 
shrub,  with  erect  branches, bearing  linear  heath-like  leaves,  which, 
on  the  more  perfectly  developed  portions  of  the  plant  grow  five 
or  six  in  a  whorl,  but  are  sometimes  scattered  ;  they  are  revolute, 
with  scabrous  margins.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  towards 
the  cud  of  the  branches  the  nodding  flowers  are  produced,  eo  aa 


to  form  leafy  spikes  of  blossom  ;  they  consist  of  a  calyx  of  four 
ovate  acutish  sepals,  and  a  corolla  of  an  equal  number  of  oblong, 
obtuse,  pinkish-lilac  petals;  the  anthers  are  dark-coloured, 
tipped  with  yellow,  and  open  by  a  tubular  orifice  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  scent,  resembling  that  of 
Cyclamen  persicum  ;  and,  altogether,  this  is  a  greenhouse  shrub 
deserving  of  extensive  culture. 


SOWING  SOME  PERENNIAL-FLOWEES' 
SEEDS. 

A  COEEESPOKDEXT  asks  us  to  state  when  the  seeds  of  the 
plants  named  below  should  be  sown,  in  order  to  have  strong 
plants  for  bedding-out  next  summer — viz..  Heliotropes,  Tro- 
peeolum,  Gazania,  Lobelia,  Petunia,  Cerastium  tomentosuin. 
Phlox,  Cuphea,  Gnaphahum,  Mentha  variegata,  Perilla,  Stachys 
lanata,  Arctotis  grandiflora,  and  Centaurca  argentea. 

Commencing  with  the  first  of  them,  we  may  say,  Sow  the  Helio- 
trope at  once;  and  when  cuttings  can  be  had  from  the  plants, 
propagate  from  the  seedlings,  as  cutting  plants  flower  better 
than  seedhags.  Sow  Gazania,  Lobeha,  Petunia,  Cerastium, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  and  Cuphea,  in  a  hotbed  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  you  can — say  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  encourage 
their  growth  by  pricking  out  the  young  plants  early  into  pans, 
and  subsequently  into  separate  pots  if  you  have  room  for  them. 
The  Tropa-'olum  and  Perilla  need  not  be  sown  so  early — say  by 
the  end  of  May,  as  they  grow  quicker ;  and  if  you  could  winter 
an  old  plant  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum  you  might  obtain  any 
number  of  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  they  grow  fast  enough 
A  few  old  plants  of  Mint  are  also  belter  tiian  seeds,  as  the  latter 
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may  perhaps  come  up  plain  green.  Arefcotia  grandiSora  may  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  Guzania,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance. The  Centaurea  argentea,  or  C.  candidissima,  might  be 
sown  at  once,  as  the  plants  by  being  kept  in  pots  do  not  grow 
fast ;  and,  if  they  do  so,  cuttings  from  them  will  be  useful.  If 
you  hare  not  the  convenience  of  a  hotbed  in  which  to  forward 
the  above  plants  next  spring,  but  have  a  cool  greenhouse  or  some 
pit  where  they  can  be  secured  from  frost,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  cuttings  of  all  of  the  kinds  in  August,  and  keep  them  in 
store-pots  until  March  or  April,  when  they  may  be  potted-ofl', 
and  will  make  good  plants  before  planting-out  time. — J.  K. 


GEOWING  MUSHEOOMS  IN  POTS. 

Mt  experience  in  this  mode  of  culture  is  by  no  means 
extensive,  having  only  tried  the  system  once,  and  that  several 
years  since.  It  proved  perfectly  successful ;  and  some  of  your 
readers  may  feel  inclined  to  ask  this  question — viz.,  Why  not 
continue  to  practise  it  ?  My  answer  is  simply  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  fruit.  They  can  be  obtained  equally  good,  and  with 
less  trouble  grown  in  beds  in  the  usual  way. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  feel 
interested  in  the  subject,  I  will  detail  my  practice  as  correctly  as 
I  can.  Early  in  the  month  of  November,  some  years  since,  I 
found  that  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  produce  Mushrooms 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  an  excellent  Mushroom  house 
under  my  care,  but  I  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  material  to 
make  a  bed — viz.,  horse-droppings.  I,  however,  made  a  slight 
hotbed  in  the  Mushroom-house,  composed  of  half-rotten  leaves, 
sweepings  of  lawns,  &o. ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  carefully 
collected  what  droppings  I  could,  so  that  by  the  time  that  the 
temperature  of  the  hotbed  had  declined  to  about  80°,  I  had 
enough  of  droppings  to  fUl  three  or  four  dozen  nine-inch  pots  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top.  These  pots  1  at  once  plunged  nearly 
to  the  rim  in  the  hotbed ;  and  when  I  found  that  tlie  material  in- 
side the  pots  maintained  a  temperature  of  about  75°  or  80,  I  in- 
serted a  piece  of  spawn  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot,  making  all  very  firm,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  pots 
with  about  an  inch  of  stiff  soil  made  quite  damp.  No  water 
was  ever  given.  In  about  three  weeks  the  temperature  of  the 
hotbed  had  somewhat  declined ;  the  pots  wer;3  then  removed,  a 
little  fermenting  material  added  to  the  bod,  turning  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  immediately  replunging  the  pots. 

The  temperature  of  the  bed  was  never  allowed  to  fall  lower 
than  75° ;  and  in  rather  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  day  the 
pots  were  spawned,  the  surface  of  every  pot  was  covered  with 
small  Mushrooms,  which  rapidly  increased  in  size.  As  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  tlie  house  was  kept  to  about  60°,  on 
account  of  Sea-kale,  Bhubarb,  &c.,  being  also  forced  there  at  the 
same  time,  this  temperature  brought  the  Mushrooms  on  faster 
than  they  were  required.  So  they  (the  pots),  were  removed 
into  a  cool,  dark,  root-cellar,  where  they  continued  to  produce 
excellent  Mushrooms  for  some  considerable  time  j  in  fact  until  a 
subsequently-formed  bed  could  keep  up    the  necessary    supply 


HEATING  GAEDEN   STEUCTUEES. 

Theee  are  few  subjects  of  greater  importance  to  the  gardener 
than  the  proper  erection  of  those  edifices  known  as  stoves  and 
greenhouses. 

Site  or  aspect  is  the  first  consideration.  A  site  overshadowed 
by  trees  is  unsuitable  for  fruits,  though  it  may  do  very  well  for 
plants  that  delight  in  shade  ;  yet  even  open  sites  are  not  always 
the  best  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  fruits.  A  site  may  be  open  but  still  bleak,  and  that  materially 
affects  the  heating  of  the  house  and  the  giving  of  air.  A  shel- 
tered situation  is  an  essential  in  a  climate  like  ours,  and  has 
more  to  do  with  the  economical  heating  of  houses  than  is  geue- 
rally  imagined. 

Suppose  a  house  to  be  erected  in  a  bleak  place  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  and  another  to  be  put  up  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
They  are  both  heated  alike,  but  the  fire  of  one  has  to  be  kept  going 
on  a  cold  windy  but  sunny  day,  whilst  that  in  the  sheltered  situa- 
tion is  warm  enough  without  the  application  of  fire  heat.  The 
one  has  the  cold  air  driven  against  its  sides,  cooling  the  internal 
atmosphere  faster  than  the  sun's  rays  can  heat  it ;  but  from  the 
other,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  little  heat  is  abstracted  by  the 


Yet  a  house  may  be  cold  irrespective  of  site.  A  house  in  a 
sheltered  place  with  the  laps  of  the  glass  open  wUl  be  as  cold 
as  a  house  in  a  bleak  situation  with  the  laps  puttied-up.  Then  a 
lean-to  house  requires  less  heating  than  a  span-roofed  one.  There 
is  a  loss  in  the  latter  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  sun's  rays  by 
reflection  by  the  construction  of  tlie  roof  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  presenting  a  larger  amount  of  surface  to  the  cooling  action 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  lean-to  at  an  angle  of  45° 
loses  little  from  reflection  in  summer,  but  in  winter  nearly  half 
the  sun's  rays  are  reflected :  consequently  a  lean-to  covering 
300  square  feet  enclosing  2400  cubic  feet  of  air  requiring  the 
temperature  to  be  kept  at  60°,  will  require  80  feet  of  four-inch 
hot-water  pipe  at  a  temperature  of  212° ;  but  a  span-roofed  house 
enclosing  tlie  same  amount  of  air  will  require  60  feet  more  to 
obtain  the  same  result. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  lean-to's  and  spans  in  their  relative 
situations  as  regards  light ;  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  lean- 
to  houses  are  more  suited  to  vegetation  than  a  span-roofed,  but 
to  show  that  a  quantity  of  enclosed  air  is  more  rapidly  heated 
and  more  economically  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  house  also  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
heating.  A  small  house  proportionailely  requires  more  heated 
surface  to  heat  it  than  a  larger.  The  former  presents  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  amount  ot  radiating  surface  to  the  surround- 
ing air  than  the  latter,  and,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  sooner 
cold.  A  house  50  feet  long  by  20  will  require  280  feet  of  four- 
inch  pipe  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  a  house  of  the 
same  length,  but  only  12  feet  wide,  will  require  the  same  amount 
of  piping.  The  space  in  the  latter  will  certainly  be  heated 
sooner  to  a  given  temperature  than  the  larger  house ;  but  it  will 
lose  more  by  radiation  and  be  cooled,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  became  warm,  more  quickly  than  the  large  house. 

The  heating  of  houses  is  also  affected  by  moisture.  Very 
moist  atmospheres  require  a  larger  amount  of  heated  surface  to 
secure  the  same  temperature  in  them  than  those  several  degrees 
drier.  Our  ferneries  and  Orchid-houses  afford  examples  of  this. 
I  have  noticed  tliat  a  house  in  which  a  hygrometer  denoted 
95°  of  moisture  (Saturation  =  100)  took  nearly  half  a-day 
(5h.  45m.)  longer  to  secure  a  temperature  of  85°  than  a  house 
with  the  same  amount  of  heating  surface  where  a  hygrometer 
indicated  67°  of  moisture;  and  in  cooling  down  the  moist 
atmosphere  was  4h.  57m.  longer  than  the  dry  atmosphere. 

Another  point  of  no  small  import  in  the  heating  of  houses  ia 
ventilation.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  and  the  egress  of  foul.  Stagnant  air  is  inimical  to 
healthy  development  in  vegetation,  and  as  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  is  calculated  to  lower  the  internal  temperature,  provision 
must  be  made  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  The  presence  ot  the  sun 
is  the  old-fashioned  signal  to  give  air ;  but  as  the  sky  is  liable 
to  be  overcast  for  weeks,  the  atmosphere  of  our  houses  must 
be  stagnant  enough  if  no  air  be  given  during  the  sun's 
absence.  It  is  not  false  economy  to  provide  for  a  change  of 
atmosphere  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours  under  all  circum- 
stances of  cold  and  wet ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  fluctuation  of  temperature,  or  a  rise  of  10°  or  more  above  the 
calculated  amount  of  temperature  the  heating  apparatus  is  ex- 
pected to  secure. 

Ventilation  when  it  lowers  the  temperature  denotes  a  badly- 
constructed  heating  apparatus.  Many  gardeners  are  prevented 
giving  air  through  the  deficiency  in  the  apparatus,  which  maybe 
theoretically  properly  constructed,  and  calculated  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended  ;  but  from  the  builder's  ignorance 
of  the  smaller  matters  we  have  pointed  out  he  makes  a  sorry  affair 
of  an  otherwise  good  one,  and  often  throws  the  plants  into  diseases 
which  are  attributed  to  the  gardener.  A  few  additional  feet  of 
heating  surface  is  a  good  excess ;  in  fact,  a  necessary  help  to 
successfully  grappling  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  fickle  climate. 
There  are  only  three  ways  of  heating  houses :  by  fermentation, 
Jiot  water,  and  hot  air.  The  first  is  spontaneous,  therefore  more 
suited  to  vegetation  than  any  other  heat  (solar  lieat  excepted). 
It  is  easy  of  application,  and  satisfactory  in  its  eflects  ;  but  its 
utility  is  materially  impaired  by  the  frequency  of  the  necessity 
to  renew  it  and  the  constant  care  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
heat.  Formerly  dung  was  pre-eminently  the  best  material  for  hot- 
beds, and  it  is  now  the  best — at  least,  the  most  conducive  to 
vigorous  growth— for  forwarding  and  maturing  the  fruits  of 
plants  of  short  duration.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  main- 
taining a  steady  bottom  heat ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  raise 
the  internal  temperature  10°,  without  solar  heat,  in  a  few  hours, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  very  frosty  night,  neither  is  it  easy  to 
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cover  up  a  large  forcing-house  with  protecting  materiaU  to 
prevent  the  inmates  from  being  chilled.  The  trouble  in  renewing, 
and  the  limited  supply  of  dung  at  command,  liavo  done  much  to 
cause  cultivators  to  look  out  for  something  more  lasting,  and  as 
near  resembling  a  natural  system  of  heatnig  as  possible.  Still 
all  our  aged  practitioners  insist  on  there  being  nothing  like  a 
bed  of  fermenting  materials  to  give  plants  a  start,  by  promoting 
root-nction  before  leaf-development  commences. 

Dr.  Ualey,  cf  Edinburgh,  published  a  treatise  on  heating 
hotbeds  by  the  steam  of  hot  water  about  ITTjO,  v>hioh  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  again  translated  into  English,  appearing 
in  the  "  London  Magazine"  for  1755  as  a  new  plan  for  beating 
hotbeds,  with  a  foreisn  signature  attached  to  it.  The  system 
consisted  of  a  boiler  to  generate  steam,  and  stone  pipes  with 
uncemented  joints  heated  the  bed.  It  would  appear  from  this 
tliat  the  chief  aim  of  cultivators  of  that  date  was  their  desire  to 
produce  an  apparatus  that  would  give  the  results  of  a  hotbed  in 
perpetuity  without  any  cf  the  trouble  and  inconveniences  of  a 
bed  heated  by  fermenting  materials.  Steam,  however,  was  a 
very  unmanageable  agent,  and  though  some  people  did  very  well 
with  it,  yet  others  barely  got  their  plants  mto  a  fair  way,  and 
were  just  beginning  to  understand  the  system,  when  by  some 
oversight  a  valve  became  clicked,  and  tlie  plants  that  were  in  a 
flourishing  state  the  night  before  were  found  scalded  ;  the  boiler 
was  rent  into  fragments,  and  tbe  anticipations  of  the  operator 
frustrated. 

Flues,  the  medium  through  which  hot  air  is  conveyed,  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  were  introduced  into  this  country  for 
garden  structures  at  the  period  when  Dutch  gardens  were  in  vogue. 
Flues  were  first  used  to  keep  the  Irost  out  of  the  greenhouses  of 
that  date,  and  to  prevent  the  frost  destroying  such  plants  as 
Kerria  japonica,  P^ony  Moutan,  and  Aucuba  japoiica.  They 
were  constructed  similarly  to  what  they  are  now,  and  although 
that  mode  of  heating  was  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  re- 
quiring a  high  temperature,  yet  the  flue  remained  in  its  almost 
original  condition,  or  unimproved.  At  no  period  were  gardeners 
very  partial  to  this  mode  of  heating,  for  we  find  thera  heating 
their  hotbeds  for  Pines,  and  growing  them  by  dung  heat  satis- 
factorily without  a  tlue  at  all.  Vines,  too,  were  brought  forward 
by  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  the  flue  being  only  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  ripen  oif  the  fruit.  Dung,  tanner's  bark,  &c.,  were 
more  or  less  used  to  promote  warmth  in  the  iirst  stages  of  early 
forcing,  for  very  obvious  reasons — the  heat  was  moister  than 
that  of  a  flue,  became  more  equally  diflused  through  the  house,  and 
was  not  liable  to  burn  the  plants  at  one  end  and  starve  those  at 
the  other.  Besides,  flues  are  liable  to  dry  the  air  too  much, 
and  80,  instead  of  conducing  to  healthy  development,  may  prove 
baneful  by  drying  up  the  juices  of  the  plants,  and  unsatisfactory 
in  their  results. 

Heating  by  hot  water  was  not  much  in  vogue  until  it  became 
known  through  Loudon's  "  G-ardeners'  Magazine."  Its  cost 
was  a  liindrance  to  its  general  application ;  but  still  it  gained 
ground,  and  is  now  generally  adopted. 

On  these  two  latter  modes  of   heating  garden   structures  I 

propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks.      I  shrtll  not  attempt  to  disguise 

my  prepossession  in  favour  of  hot  water,  nor  will  I  say  one  word 

more  about  either  than  has  been  confirmed  by  ex^ierience. — G.  A. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GEAPES  AND  OTHER  GARDEN  PRODUCE  IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
Fbom  correspondence  received  by  the  last  mail,  we  find  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  is  likely  to  become  a  most  important 
branch  of  industry  in  the  Australian  colonies.  The  area  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  practically  unlimited,  and  we 
believe  no  pursuit  can  be  entered  upon  that  promises  more 
certain  remuneration  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising  person 
possessed  of  a  little  capital.  The  slopes  of  the  ranges  seem 
almost  as  if  designed  especially  by  nature  for  the  Grrape,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  ihat  the  experunents  that  have  been  tried  have 
proved  remarkably  successful.  Several  parties  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria  have  fenced  in  from  50  to  100  acres  for  the  cultivation 
of  tbe  Grape,  and  we  know  of  parties  having  80  acres  in  full 
bearing.  Wme-presses  are  being  erected  capable  of  pressing 
10  to  15  cwt.  of  fruit  at  one  time.  There  is  one  vineyard  a.one, 
the  produce  of  which  will  amount  to  upwards  of  200  hogsheads 
this  season,  the  entire  crop  of  which  has  been  sold  to  one  wine- 
merchant.   The  price  of  the  colonial  wine  is  16;.  per  dozen.    The 


sorts  usually  cultivated  are  Black  Hambrurgh,  Black  Prince, 
Muscat  of  Alexandra,  Black  St.  Peter's,  &c.  Tne  bunches  usually 
grow  very  large,  some  have  weighed  as  much  as  10  to  11  lbs.  each. 
The  individual  berries  attain  considerable  dimensions,  many  being 
nearly  as  large  as  black  Plums.  With  such  facts  before  us  we 
can  more  readily  credit  the  tales  of  eastern  travellers  about  the 
monstrous  products  of  the  Syrian  vineyards.  The  mode  of 
cultivation  ia  very  different  from  that  pursued  in  England  ;  the 
A'ines  are  planted  about  5  feet  apart,  and  trained  in  a  similar  way 
to  espalier  Apple  trees.  There  arc  upwards  of  4000  acres  em- 
ployed in  growing  Grapes  in  this  colony. 

Tobacco  also  is  being  largely  cultivated  sind  with  tolerable 
success,  but  a  great  drawback  is  that  the  rainy  season  interferes 
with  the  drying  it,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial 
means,  which  injures  the  quality. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  diggers  have  just  commenced  to  grow 
ginger,  and  it  is  said  by  the  growers  to  be  in  quantity  and 
quality  equal  to  that  grown  in  China,  which  is  the  native  habitat 
of  the  root. — W.  P.,  JuN.,  Camborne. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
CoKTiNTTE  to  thin  the  crops  that  require  it  whilst  they  are 
small,  and  in  every  case  where  practicable  loosen  the  soil  about 
them.  If  dry  give  them  a  goo'd  watering,  when  the  soil  being 
loose  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  so  much  the  greater.  Sasil 
and  also  2Iarjoram  that  have  been  sown  in  beds  to  be  thinned 
out  to  about  6  inches  plant  from  plant.  Scans,  make  another 
sowing.  Top  the  most  forward,  if  not  yet  done.  Beet,  make 
a  small  sowing  of  Ked.  When  it  is  sown  early  in  rich  soU,  it 
sometimes  becomes  too  large  and  coarse,  and  does  not  retain  its 
colour  in  boiling,  nor  looks  so  well  in  salad,  as  that  which  is 
smaller  of  the  same  variety.  Carrots,  make  a  small  sowing  of 
Early  Horn.  Cabbage,  sow  a  little  seed  for  autumn  produce. 
Some  of  the  smaller  sorts  should  bo  preferred  for  this  sowing. 
Cauliflowers,  plant  out  some  from  the  first  sowing  in  the  open 
ground,  A  small  quantity  planted  from  two  or  three  sowings 
will  keep  up  a  succession  better  than  the  small  stunted  plants 
of  very  early  sowings.  Cucumbers,  peg  down  the  plants  on  the 
ridges  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  when  the  hand-glasses  will 
no  longer  contain  them,  set  these  on  three  bricks  placed  edge- 
ways or  on  crotch  sticks.  When  they  require  water  give  it  to 
them  milkwarm  early  in  the  day.  Onions,  after  thinning  loosen 
the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  give  them  a 
thorough  watering.  The  thinnings  of  the  beds  to  be  planted  out 
and  to  be  watered  every  night  if  the  weather  is  dry  until  they 
take  fresh  roothold.  This  must  be-  particularly  attended  to,  as 
the  roots  should  be  very  near  the  surface.  Peas,  the  last  sowing 
of  Knight's  Dwarf  to  be  made,  as  it  is  longer  in  coming  into 
bearing  than  any  other.  Continue  to  earth-up  and  stick  the 
advancing  crops.  If  the  pods  of  the  early  crop  do  not  fill  well 
in  consequence  of  drought,  give  them  one  good  root-soaking 
which  will  be  suflicient  for  them  while  they  last.  The  method 
frequently  pursued  ol  giving  plants  iu  the  open  ground  a  "  small 
drop "  of  water  every  evening  or  morning  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated,  such  sprinklings  cake  the  ground  and  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  sod  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
plants.  Radishes,  make  another  sowing  of  the  various  sorts. 
Savoys,  plant  out  some  of  the  early  sowing.  The  dwarf  sorts 
may  be  planted  at  If  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  the  rows  to  be 
2  feet  from  each  other.  The  larger  sorts  to  be  2  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  2i  feet  apart.  Tomatoes,  as 
they  are  usually  planted  under  a  south  wall  where  they  receive 
but  little  benefit  from  a  passing  shower,  they  should  be  oc- 
casionally watered  and  kept  mulched  with  short  htter.  Nail 
and  stop  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Hoe,  rake, 
sweep,  and  keep  every  part  of  the   garden  clean. 

FLOWEK  GAKUEN. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  stirring  of  the  soil  amongst  the 
plants  in  beds  and  borders.  This  will  be  attended  with  the  best 
results ;  let  it  be  coatinued  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  and  cover 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  when  it  should  be  discontinued.  Be  sure 
that  plants  growing  in  vases,  baskets,  &c.,  are  properly  attended 
to,  and  thoroughly  watered  at  the  close  of  these  hot  days.  A 
full  sowing  to  be  made  of  Brompton  Stocks  and  all  biennials  for 
the  flower  garden.  Make  a  successional  sowing  of  some  of  the 
choicest  hardy  annuals  for  autumn-flowering.     Hollyhocks  to  be 
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staked  and  tied,  and  attended  to  as  they  advance  in  growth.  The 
Koses  should  hkowise  hare  all  the  attention  that  can  be  spared 
at  this  busy  season.  Remove  all  superfluous  shoots  and  suckers, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  insects.  One  great  fault  to  be 
frequently  met  with  is,  mixed  beds  or  borders  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  stiff  high  plants  at  the  edges.  AVhere  sufficient 
variety  does  not  exist,  some  of  our  dwarf  plants,  such  as  Migno- 
nette, Musk,  Forget-me-not,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  may  be 
mtroduced  with  advantage.  The  newly-plauted  things  will  re- 
quire frequent  attention,  as  under  the  best  management  failures 
will  sometimes  occur.  These  should  instantly  be  made  good, 
and  the  tying  and  staking  of  everything  requiring  support  on  no 
account  delayed.  Where  an  immediate  display  of  flowers  is  not 
wanted,  the  buds  may  be  pinched  off  for  a  week  or  two  to  en- 
courage the  plants  to  cover  the  ground.  Creepers  against  walls 
and  trellises  to  be  constantly  gone  over  to  tie  or  nail  them  in. 
Take  early  means  to  eradicate  all  the  broad-leaved  plants  and 
coarse-growing  grasses  from  the  lawns  which  they  much  dis- 
figure, aud  keep  them  closely  cut  with  the  scythe  or  mowing 
machine. 

PBUIT  GAEDEN. 

Attend  to  disbudding  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  &c. 
Pick  grubs  off  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Pears.  Syringe  Cherries, 
&c.,  to  destroy  the  aphis.  Give  Strawberries  a  thorough  soak- 
ing after  the  blossoming  period,  aud  put  some  v;heateu  straw  or 
other  covering  between  the  rows  to  prevent  lieavy  rains  from 
soiling  the  fruit.  Thin  the  shoots  of  Raspberries  to  two  or  three 
of  the  strongest  if  not  already  done.  Disbud  Figs,  retaining  no 
more  wood  than  is  required  for  the  next  season. 
exoTE. 

Let  rambling  shoots  have  frequent  stopping.  Shift  Gloriosa?, 
Erythrinas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  and  give  liberal  supplies  of  weak 
manure  water.  Continue  to  shift  all  Orchids  that  require  it.  The 
best  time  for  shifting  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Camarotis,  iErides, 
and  all  similar  plants  is  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming! 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot  Perieterias,  Phaius,  and  Cymbidiums 
that  are  starting  into  growth. 

GEEEKHOrSE  A5D  CONSERTATOET. 
Young  growing  plants  of  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded 
plants  to  be  placed  in  a  spare  pit  where  the  lights  can  be  readily 
removed,  to  take  advantage  of  dews  or  light  showers  ;  and  where 
the  shading,  which  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  can  be  readily 
removed,  plunge  the  pots  about  half  their  depth  in  cinder 
ashes.  The  stock  of  Balsams  and  other  annuals  grown  for 
filling  the  vacant  places  in  the  conservatory,  &c.,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  frequent  shifts.  Keep  them  in  bottom  heat  and 
near  the  glass.  Pick-off  the  early-formed  bloom-buds,  as  the 
plants  should  attain  a  considerable  size  before  being  allowed  to 
bloom.  Continue  to  train"  Kalosanthes,  and  water  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Scarlet  Geraniums  to  have  liberal  en- 
couragement to  grow  them  on.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  for  late- 
blooming  will  thrive  better  in  a  somewhat  shady  situation,  and 
where  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  protected  from  heavy  rains. 
Fuchsias,  if  not  in  their  blooming-pots,  should  be  transferred  to 
them  forthwith.  Train  in  the  desired  form,  and  pinch  back 
„,„„,„„     „i        1         u_-._  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEX. 

Eaethed-ttp  Cauliflower  to  keep  it  moist,  as  the  weather 
Vfith  us  continues  very  dry,  and  we  are  afraid  of  quite  running 
out  of  water.  Did  the  same  with  Peas  and  Beans  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Shaded  young  Turnips,  &e.,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  hoed  with  a  Dutch  hoe  among  growing  crops,  weeds  or  no 
weeds,  in  order  to  give  a  loose  surface,  which  arrests  evaporation 
almost  as  effectually  as  covering  with  a  mat  or  litter.  One  dis- 
advantage IS  that  the  loose  surface  keeps  out  heat  as  well  as 
keeps  in  moisture.  Grubbed  out  and  wheeled  to  rubbish-heap, 
to  be  covered  with  soil,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Broccoli ;  had 
the  ground  well  trenched-up,  and  a  little  dung  added,  and  will 
sow  with  Peas,  watering  them  well,  and  will  stake  this  the  last 
sowing  of  the  Marrowfat  kinds.     When  we  rend  such  directions. 

Trench-up  spare  ground  for  early  crops  of  Greens,  Broccoli," 
&o.,  It  IS  enough  to  make  one's  teeth  water  with  envy,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  happen  to  see  large  quarters  lying  fallow  for  half 
the  summer.  No  doubt  it  is  more  pleasant  to  be  able  to  do 
things  in  this   regular  fashion,  and  to  take  only  one  or  two 


crops  from  the  soil  in  one  season  ;  but  there  are  many  of  us  who 
can  hardly  ever  give  the  ground  a  moment's  rest.  For  cropping 
in  this  style  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  a 
border  in  which  lots  of  the  Brassica  tribe  may  be  pricked-out  in 
rich  soil,  and  3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  then  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  trowel  to  places  as  soon  as  room  can  be  found 
for  them.  At  present  we  iiave  not  a  piece  vacant ;  but  one 
planted  with  early  Potatoes,  which  we  purchased  to  get  a  change 
of  seed  for  next  year,  but  the  ground  being  so  dry,  though  all 
right  below,  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  have  not  appeared  above- 
ground  as  yet.  We  may  also  say  the  same  as  to  Asparagus  and 
Sea-kale  seeds  that  were  sown ;  for,  though  all  right,  there  has 
not  been  enough  of  moisture  to  tempt  the  seed-leaves  above  the 
ground,  and  such  things  we  cannot  thmk  of  watering,  llegulated 
Cucumbers,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  bearing,  and  stopped  and 
watered  those  merely  under' glass  protection;  also  placed  ridge 
Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  &c.,  under  a  cold  frame  to 
harden-off  the  plants  lor  open  air,  but  will,  if  possible,  give  a  few 
the  protection  of  some  old  lights  over  them,  as  those  ou  ridges 
have  not  done  first-rate  for  several  years.  Thinned  Lettuces, 
and  planted  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  a  bank,  where  we  think  they 
come  sweetest  and  beet  in  summer  ;  but  had  we  plenty  of  ground 
we  would  not  transplant  at  all,  but  would  sow  thinly  in  rows, 
and  thin  to  a  foot  or  more  apart.  We  always  think  tliere  is  an 
additional  crispness  in  sown  Lettuces  over  transplanted  ones, 
and  then  the  labour  is  less.  Pricked-out  Celery,  and  wid  plant- 
out  some  of  the  earliest  as  soon  as  the  trenches  are  cleared  of 
bedding  plants.  Cut  the  flowering-stems  of  most  of  the  Sea-kale; 
this  in  the  young  state  makes  a  nice  vegetable  when  boiled,  and 
would  be  preferred  by  many  to  a  succulent  Cabbage,  though  that, 
too,  is  very  nice. 

General  treatment  much  the  same  as  before. 

FEriT    GAKDEN. 

Caterpillars  appeared  ou  some  Gooseberry-bushes ;  but  when 
we  thought  of  starting  them  with  a  sprinkling  of  soot  we  found 
there  were  none  to  sprinkle,  and  hope  they  will  not  return  again. 
Of  course  the  birds  will  get  the  credit  of  this,  and  I  suppose 
they  deserve  it,  but  we  were  too  busy  elsewhere  to  be  quite  sure 
of  the  matter  from  observation.  Gooseberries  will  be  a  very  heavy 
crop,  although  the  frost  nipped  a  few,  and  did  some  injury  to 
Currants.  Went  over  Cherry  trees,  regulating  the  shoots,  and 
steeping  the  points  infested  with  fly  in  weak  Gishurst,  and 
engined  strongly  with  clear  soot  and  lime  water  several  times 
afterwards,  aud  watered  at  the  routs  in  some  cases  as  previously 
detailed. 

Thinned  fruit  in  orchard-houses,  which  in  some  cases  had  set 
as  thick  as  ropes  of  onions.  Will  use  the  fruit  bruised-up  for 
prussic  acid  tea,  as  but  few  will  be  used  for  tarts.  Thinned 
Grapes,  regulated  shoots  in  late  vinery,  and  attended  to  Melons, 
setting  the  fruit  on  slates  and  bricks,  and  keeping  those  in  bloom 
rather  dry.  Out  of  doors  we  hope  we  shall  get  a  good  drench- 
ing for  the  Strawberries,  as  we  should  like  the  ground  well 
wetted  before  putting  straw  or  litter  between  the  rows.  In 
syringing  and  enginiug  at  this  season  we  can  hardly  fail  to  hear 
lots  of  encomiums  on  two  kinds  of  hi/dropidts. 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  them,  and  the  immense 
sale  renders  them  independent  of  anything  of  that  sort.  Never, 
however,  did  we  know  a  case  more  illustrative  of  what  "  there 
is  in  a  name."  Ladies  are  quite  enraptured  with  them.  We 
have  had  specimens  sent  to  us,  with  and  without  pails,  and 
can  see  no  advantage  in  them,  except  the  flexible  tube,  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  be  an  advantage,  and  the  flexible  suction- 
tube  which  might  be  placed  in  a  cistern  in  a  house,  and  the 
hydropult  worked  at  the  farther  extremity.  Hearing  so  much 
of  the  ease  in  working  the  "  pult,"  we  were  quite  surprised 
at  the  muscular  exertion  required  in  the  several  specimens  sent 
to  tempt  us  into  the  purchasing  vein.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  the  advantage  of  not  getting  out  of  order  easily  ;  but  as  a  de- 
liverer of  water  with  force,  and  to  a  good  distance,  the  want  of 
an  air-vessel  and  good  lever  power,  to  lessen  the  necessary  exer- 
tion, will,  in  our  opinion,  be  drawbacks  to  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  the  hydropult. 

As  this  is  the  time  lor  looking  over  Pine  plants,  some  inquiries 
have  reached  us  as  to  mixing  old  and  new  tan  together  for  Pine- 
beds,  Melon-beds,  &c.  When  we  used  tan  rather  largely,  we 
gave  up  mixing  it,  as  the  heat  was  thus  made  so  irregular,  and 
often  so  violent.  We  preferred  placing  the  new  by  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  the  old  at  the  top,  or  just  the  reverse,  if 
the  tan  though  new  was  sweet,  so  as  not  to  injure  anything.  For 
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Melons,  if  we  suppose  there  were  18  inches  of  tan  rather  old,  and 
18  inches  of  fresh,  we  would  mix  the  now  and  old  together  for 
27  inches,  and  have  'J  inches  of  the  older  between  the  mixture 
and  the  soil.  That  thickness  would  keep  a  regular  lieat  a  long 
time.  Attended  to  watering  Figs,  Peaches,  &c.  Potted  Vinos, 
placed  the  plonts  where  they  could  have  more  light,  and  gave 
routine  treatment  as  detailed  in  previous  weeks. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
'  Here  daisy-kniving,  rolling,  mowing,  and  planting,  have  been 
the  order  of  the  day.  Would  have  done  more  of  the  latter  if 
the  weather  had  not  been  so  dry.  Hoed  among  the  bod  planted 
to  keep  the  surface  rough  and  open.  As  already  noticed,  we 
have  done  the  main  ribbon-borders  in  straight  lines  this  season, 
and  think  they  will  look  well.  There  is  one  sloping  border 
against  a  south  wall  between  300  and  400  feet  in  length.  This 
border  is  12  feet  wide,  and  at  the  back  is  raised  2  feet  above  the 
pathway  in  front,  sloping  down  to  the  verge.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  walk  is  a  double-sided  border  rising  also  in  the  middle, 
14  feet  wide,  and  having  alight  iron  columns  18  feet  apart  along 
its  centre  and  7  feet  above  the  walk  for  chains  to  be  suspended 
between  each  for  creepers.  On  the  wall  border,  which  wall  is 
covered  with  Roses,  creepers,  &c.,  the  first  line  of  ribbon  is  4  feet 
from  the  wall,  from  thence  to  the  verge  are  seven  rows  more, 
making  eight  in  all.  From  the  slope  of  the  ground  there  is  room 
enougli  for  these  to  be  massive  in  the  rows,  and  they  make  more 
room  for  themselves  as  they  grow.  The  object  is  to  have  every 
line  distinct,  and  yet  no  space  left  between  the  rows,  but  the  one 
to  abut  on  the  other.  The  rows  are  as  follows,  beginning  next 
the  wall — Salvia  fulgens,  18  inches  apart ;  Ageratum,  IG  niches 
apart,  strong  bushy  plants ;  Trenthain  Hose  CUranium, 
13  inches  apart;  double  white  Feverfew — fine  strong  plants — 
9  inches  apart,  but  every  other  plant  is  nipped  down  to  secure 
continuance  of  bloom  ;  Perilla,  not  yet  in,  1  foot  or  so  apart ; 
yeUow  Calceolaria,  strong,  1  foot ;  Brilliant  Geranium,  1  foot, 
strong  plants ;  and  next  the  verge  Cineraria  maritmia,  1  foot 
apart,  being  the  first  time  we  have  had  it  m  a  straight  line. 

Th";  border  on  the  other  side  is  shorter,  but  is  planted  in  the 
same  manner,  the  line  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  being  Salvia,  and 
then  the  seven  others  on  each  side. — E.  P. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Softening  Hard  Water  for  Plants  {A  Utibscribert  Devizes).— A.s  you 
are  compelled  to  use  such,  though  a  tank  supplied  from  the  house  and 
greeiihuuse  roots  can  usually  prevent  such  couipulsion,  we  recommend  you 
to  have  the  pump  water  mlsed  with  a  little  soda,  such  as  washerwomen 
use— one  pound  to  sixty  gallons— and  let  it  after  the  mixture  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  day  belore  using. 

ViNE.SHOOTS  Gangrened  [T.  J.  5.).— We  think  the  cause  of  the  ends  of 
the  Vine's  young  shoots  "  fogging-oil',''  or  gangrening,  as  in  the  specimen 
sent  is,  that  the  roots  have  descended  into  a  cold  or  ungenial  soil.  We 
would  remove  the  soil  down  to  the  first  tier  of  roots,  and  replace  it  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  light  loam  and  decayed  stable  manure.  If  the  roots 
are  outside  the  house,  cover  the  surface  with  mulch  at  night  and  during 
cold  days,  but  have  it  uncovered  during  sunny  days  and  warm  rains. 

Smeel  prom  Liquid  Manure  (^V.  ii.). — There  is  no  offensive  smell  from 
any  liquid  manure  except  house  sewage.  'I'he  smell  from  this  may  be  re- 
moved by  mixing  with  IL  a  Utile  chloride  of  lime,  but  Ihe  earth  itself  is  the 
most  effective  deodoriser.  The  smell  of  the  must  offensive  liquid  nianuie 
is  gone  in  an  hour  alter  it  has  been  poured  upon  the  soil. 

Boiler  and  Pifinq  for  a  Pit  (7'.  Jicconl).—A  small  tubular  boiler  such 
as  used  to  be  made  by  Stephenson  would  suit  your  purpose,  and  so  wojld 
a  small  saddle-back  boiler.  If  you  merely  wanted  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
in  summer  two  ihree-inch  pipes  all  round  your  span-rooted  pir,  50  leet  by 
12  feet,  would  suit  you,  thougii,  noinjth^tanoing  the  extra  expense,  we 
would  prefer  four-inch  pipes.  Weaie  suppo.-ing  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
give  the  Melons  much  bottom  heat,  though  In  such  a  long  house  a  part 
might  be  shut  otf  to  have  Cucumbers  eaily ;  but  then  you  would  require 
pipes  for  bottom  heat. 

Myrtles  not  Flowering  (C*.  JI.  i2.).— Like  most  things.  Myrtles  flower 
beat  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  which  gardeners  are  un- 
willing at  times  to  allow  these  potted  pLiuts,  as  it  browns  the  loliage.  We 
have  it  flowering  moat  seasons  against  a  wall  outoide,  and  pioduciug  myriads 
of  berries  ;  and  it  your  plants  were  well  ripened  the  preceding  seasoa  you 
would  have  flowers  also,  idthough,  as  stated  above,  the  loliage  might  not 
be  of  so  delicate  a  green. 

Geranium  Keiuii  (/(/f»j).—We  cannot  affirm  that  the  leaves  you  have 
sent  are  troni  Cieranium  Keidii,  as  we  know  but  little  of  th.a  varieiy,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  name  anything  from  leaves  only,  und  bedtJing  Geraniums, 
which  are  now  so  numerous,  cannot  well  be  naintd  without  seeing  a  lull- 
sized  plant.  It  IS  very  likely  your  gardener  is  right,  as  it  is  a  red-zoned 
variety  somewhat  in  the  way  ol  Blazer. 

Blighted  Leaves  on  Pear  Tree  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Thae  appear 
to  be  caused  by  the  cold  winds  we  have  had  of  late,  at  a  time  when  the 
young  foliage  was  in  a  delicate  condition.  Iht  return  of  nner  wcither  is 
the  best  remedy,  if  not  the  only  one;  but  if  the  loliage  that  is  to  come 
becomes  in  like  manner  blistered  and  ciaeased,  then  somethmg  else  is  the 
matter,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  Irom  you  again. 


■Watkr-ckiss  Colture  (Agrieo!(i).—T:he  following  system,  which  is 
that  followed  in  the  metropolitan  counties,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market,  wo  extract  from  "  ihe  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary."  The  green 
slime  of  which  you  complain  arises  from  the  water  being  too  stagnant. 
Let  all  the  water  off  from  each  terrace  occasionally,  and  keep  a  gentle  now 
constantly  :-"  The  trenches  in  which  they  are  grown  arc  so  prepaied,  that, 
as  nearlv  as  possible,  a  regular  depth  ol  3  or  4  inches  can  bo  kept  up. 
These  trenches  are  3  yards  broad,  and  »7  yard<  long,  and  whenever  one  is 
to  be  planted  the  bottom  is  made  quite  hriii  and  shghtly  sloping,  so  that  the 
water  which  flows  in  at  one  end  may  lun  out  at  the  other,  it  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  not  sufllciently  moist,  a  small  body  of  water  is  allowed  to 
enter  to  soften  it.  The  Cresses  are  then  divided  into  small  sets  or  cuttings, 
with  roots  attached  to  them  ;  and  these  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  3  or 
4  inches  from  each  other.  At  the  end  of  live  or  six  days  a  slight  dresainK 
of  well-decomposed  eowd«ng  is  spread  over  all  the  plants,  and  this  is 
pressed  down  by  means  of  a  heavy  board,  to  which  a  long  handle  is  obliquely 
hxed  The  water  is  then  raised  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  never 
higher  Lach  trench  is  thus  planted  annually,  and  furnishes  twelve  crops 
during  the  season.  In  the  summer  the  Cresses  are  gathered  every  Hfteea 
or  twenty  days,  but  less  frequently  during  winter  ;  care  is  taken  that  at 
each  gathering  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  bed  is  lelt  untouched,  so  that 
neither  the  roots  may  be  exhausted,  nor  the  succeeding  gathering  delayed. 
Alter  every  cutting,  a  little  decayed  cowdung,  in  the  proportion  ol  two 
large  barrowluls  to  each  trench,  is  spread  over  the  naked  plants,  and  this 
is  beaten  down  by  means  of  the  rammer  above  mentioned.  After  the 
Water-ciesses  have  been  thus  treated  for  a  twelvemonth,  the  manure  forms 
a  tolerably  thick  layer  at  the  hottom  of  the  trench,  and  tends  to  raise  Us 
level.  To  restore  it  to  its  original  level,  all  the  refuse  should  be  thrown 
out  upon  the  borders  which  separate  the  trenches  Irom  each  other.^_  lliese 
borders  may  be  planted  with  Artichokes,  Cabbages,  or  Cauliflowers. 

Camellia  Leaves  Partlv  Yellow  (if.  M.  P.).-But  for  your  statement 
we  ^hould  have  supposed  that  the  larger  leaf  was  going  through  its  natural 
course  of  decay  belore  dropping  Iroin  the  stem  ;  for  evergreens  are  to  a 
certain  extent  deciduous,  and  part  with  their  old  leaves  aa  well  as  deciduous 
trees  though  not  in  winter  as  the  latter  do.  From  the  details  you  give  we 
ate  convinced  that  the  plant  is  sufl'ering  from  bright  sun  and  condensed 
moisture  or  hot  vapour.  The  remedies  are  shade  in  bright  sun  and  air 
early  in  the  morning,  or  rather  on  constantly,  so  that  the  leaves  shall  be 
dry,  and  no  moist  hot  vapour  about  them  when  the  sua  reaches  them. 

CoBOtA  scandkns  Flow«s  Altered  (W™).-We  have  noticed  the 
change  into  a  nve-segmented  corolla  ol  the  flower  o(  the  Coba;a,  and  the 
extra  strength  from  standing  the  winter  may  be  partly  the  reason.  Though 
somewhat  lampant,  there  are  few  more  splendid  climbers,  and  the  large 
bell  shows  so  miny  tints  of  colour. 

Leaves  Injured  (i.  iV.).— We  should  attribute  the  holes  in  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  leaves  to  insects  or  caterpUlars.  From  what  we  could  see  ol  the 
Vine-leaves,  which  were  much  dried,  they  seemed  to  have  been  scorched, 
or  rather  scalded,  by  the  sun  shining  on  them  when  in  a  damp  state.  Air 
early  in  the  morning  or  i;  little  all  night  will  remedy  that.  The  Go  den 
Hatnburgh  woul.l  be  better  to  be  suspended  9  inches  lartlier  from  the  glass, 
or  a  little  shading  put  on  the  glass. 

Kose-leavfs  (  rr  X.  TF.).— With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  with  a  micro- 
scope to  help,  we  failed  to  And  one  insect  on  your  Rose-leaves.  There  were 
marks  as  if  a  scale  had  been  on  them,  which  must  be  washed  off  il  there, 
and  also  marks  as  if  thrips  had  been  nibbling,  and  theso  must  be  anioked 
and  svringed.  We  are  not  certain  on  either  point  as  to  these  insects  being 
present  ■  but  we  must  say  that  it  Is  rarely  an  insect  will  come  to  ua.  If  the 
leal  is  merely  put  into  a  letter,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  box  or  something, 
to  prevent  the  insects  getting  away  or  being  smashed  by  the  posl-ottice 
punches. 

Vink-leavbs  Blotched  (B.  4.).-The  leaves  were  quite  dried  when  we 
received  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  blotches  are  produced  by  scalding 
-bv  the  sun  shining  on  the  leaves  when  in  a  moist  state,  or  Irom  there 
being  some  scars  or  knots  in  the  glass.  In  the  latter  case  paint  the  scars 
ovtrfor  rub  them  with  putty ;  in  the  former  give  air  early,  so  as  to  have 
the  foliage  dried  belore  the  sun  strikes  poweilully  on  the  Louse.  The 
great  vigour  of  the  Vines  would  render  them  more  liable  to  the  casualty  m 
either  case. 

Eeddino  Geranhims  for  a  Cold  District  (B.  ir.).-We  have  no  doubt 
but  the  kinds  you  mention-Madame  Vaucher,  Princess  of  Prussia,  and 
Cl.ristine-wiU  do  as  well  as  any  other  in  such  a  situation.  Generally 
sneaking,  the  kinds  most  impatient  of  cold  are  the  variegated  kinds,  espe- 
ciallv  the  golden-etlged  varieties.  In  cold  or  late  places  old  plants  are 
better  than  young  ones,  and  a  tolerably  good  show  will  be  had ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  sav  tiiat  in  more  favoured  situations  it  will  be  better,  al  hough 
we  are  far  from  certain  but  that  you  wiU  beat  your  more  warmly  locatea 
brethren  in  C  ilceolarias  and  Verbenas. 

SowiNo  Zinnias,  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Anemones  (A  Would-be  Gardener). 
-It  IS  almost  too  late,  excepting  under  favourable  ciicumstances,  to  sow 
the  two  tirst-named  annuals ;  but  if  you  have  a  hotbed,  and  can  sow  a 
ouantity  in  separate  pots,  and  thin  them  out  when  they  come  up,  and 
iraduady  harden  and  plant  out,  they  will  succeed  pretty  well.  Anemone 
feed  may  be  sown  when  ripe.  Cover  very  slightly,  and  do  not  water  how- 
ever dry  the  weather  may  De,  and  it  ia  likely  you  will  be  successful. 

Destroying  Daisies  on  a  Lawn  {J.  Searlc].-Vfe  fear  we  cannot  give 
vou  much  hopes  of  entirely  eradicating  this  inveterate  pest.  Taking  up  the 
tun  and  relaying  it,  or,  what  would  be  better,  exchanging  it  lor  other  turf 
less  affected  with  daisies,  and  at  the  same  altermg  in  sumo  mijasute  the 
character  of  the  ground  by  adding  some  enriching  substance  will  partia  ly 
rem  dy  the  evir;\ut  the  easier  way  is  to  cutoff  the  heads  of  the  daisies 
every  alternate  day  witn  the  "  daisy-knile  "  described  at  page  3,8,  wliicU 
is  by  far  the  beat  tool  we  are  acquainted  with  for  the  purpose.  In  the  alter 
nart  01  the  season  you  will  be  less  troubled  with  these  common-looking 
flowers  hut  most  lawns  are  more  or  less  troubled  with  daisies  m  early 
summer.  Weeding  is  a  tedious  job  and  far  from  eflectual,  and  ground 
lavourable  to  the  growth  of  daisies  will  produce  them  iii  spite  of  all  ordi- 
nary preventives,  that  we  advise  the  more  frequent  cuttmg  of  the  heads  as 
the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  abating  the  evil. 

Flve-cleanino.  —  The  simple  plan  of  healing  a  small  greenhonse, 
described  by  "J.  B.,"  is  exactly  suited  to  my  requirements,  and  ho  would 
oblige  by  stating  how  the  flue  is  to  be  cleaned,  as  I  conclude  it  would  not 
answer  to  break  the  mortar  and  remove  one  of  the  pipes.— A. 
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Fbbms  in  a  Plant-casb  (E.  Payne;.— You  will  see  a  work  on  the 
subject  announced  in  our  Journal  to-day. 

DwABf  Sweet  Pea.— I  have  often  thought  why  a  dwarf  Sweet  Pea  has 
not  been  obtained  as  well  as  a  dwarf  eatable  Pea.  Can  botanists  or  florists 
give  a  reason  ?—  M.  F, 

Destroying  the  Black  Fly  on  Cherky  Shoots  {A/i  Old  Subscriber). 
—If  your  trees  be  against  a  wkll,  it  is  good  practice  to  bend  the  tips  over 
and  into  a  basin  ot  tobaecu  water,  so  as  to  immerse  all  the  part  affected. 
A  syringing  of  tbe  tree  will  do  i-omo  good,  though  not  so  much  as  dip- 
ping. Should  this  process  appear  too  tedious,  nipping  off  all  the  tips  is 
the  next  best  remedy.    Cherries  are  generally  infested  with  this  insect. 

Removing  White  Lilies  [A  Would-be  Garde7i€r).~As  soon  after  the 
flower-stem  dies  down  aa  convenient,  as  at  that  time  the  bulbs  are  at  re&t. 
It  is,  however,  better  to  plant  them  at  once,  and  not  lay  them  by  for  a 
season  as  is  done  w:th  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  and  are  olten  seen  in  cottage  gardens  in  great  perfection,  where  thty 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  years. 

Rose-leaves  Cvrling-up  (C.  ff.  if.).— Cold  winds  will  cause  this  at 
times  when  there  is  no  insect,  but  generally  the  latter  accomp^mics  it.  If 
it  arise  from  the  former  cause  theie  is  no  preventive  fur  out-door  plants ; 
but  insects  may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  each  shoot  in  a  decoction  of 
tobacco,  rubbing  the  leaves  at  the  same  lime  through  the  Sngers.  Taking 
the  case  in  time  is  the  best  preventive.  The  evil  is,  however,  a  verj'  cmmon 
one,  and  generally  is  submitted  to  in  large  collections  as  being  too  tedious 
and  expensive  to  overcome. 

Watering  Plants  {Old  Subscriber,  EnmpsJii7-e).-'No  harm  can  be  done 
by  watering  the  roots  of  plants  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  the  foliage  ought 
not  to  be  wetted  in  the  bright  glare  o:  sunshine.  It  would  be  a  hopeless 
affair  to  leave  all  watering  until  the  sun  went  tlown.  In  dry  weather  one 
or  two  men  are  watering  heie  all  day  long.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
potted  plants  that  are  needing  it  are  supplied;  and  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  (say  after  half-past  four  or  la:erj  those  plants  whose  foliage 
must  be  wetted  are  supplied  with  water;  but  we  are  promised  an  article 
on  this  subject  by  one  ot  our  contributors. 

Match  Bed  to  Calceolaria  amplexicaclis  (B.  iZ.).— If  the  beds  are 
near  together,  so  that  the  eye  will  catch  both  at  once,  plant  both  with  the 
Calceolaria  ;  or  if  you  have  not  sufficient  plants,  plant  the  centre  ot  both 
with  it,  and  the  outside  with  Calceolaria  Aurea  floiibundu,  or  some  similar 
kind.  The  writer  •f  this  article  is  more  in  favour  of  symmetry  than  of 
multiplying  varieties;  and,  assuir,ing  you  to  edge  the  bed  with  somethmg 
else,  the  two  kinds  ot  Calceohiria  will  do  very  well  for  the  centre. 

Variegated  Ageratum  {Idem).— The  white  edge  oi  this  plant  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  look  well,  but  it  flowers  tolerably  freely,  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  is  dwarfer  than  the  plain;  but  the  variegation  of 
the  foliiige  is  not  white  enough  to  entitle  it  to  more  th^n  a  sccund  or 
perhaps  third  class  place  among  plants  ot  white  or  variegated  foliage. 

Edge  FOR  a  Perilla-bed  i  Idem).— SeedMng  plants  of  Cineraria  maritima, 
though  for  a.  time  less  white  than  cutting  one?,  a'-e,  nwveriheless,  pre- 
ferable to  variegated  Balm;  as  likewise  is  variegated  Aly*sum,  with  its 
myriads  of  while  tlowers.  A  variegated  Scrophularia  also  prumises  well; 
while  the  Centauiva  cindidissima  is  unquestionably  the  best  white-foliaged 
plant  we  have  for  this  and  like  purposes. 

Names  of  Plants  (T.  T.J,— 1,  A  Dacrydium,  probably  Mai;  2,  Car- 
michaella  austra'is;  3,  Dacrydium  excelsun. ;  4,  Clianthus  puniceus;  5, 
Phyllocladus  trichomanoides.  {Fhilos,  FUkiiigton). —Hippcd&iauui  reiicu- 
Ifttum,  1'.  striatifolium.  {Mrs.  ?r.).— 1,  Alonsoa  Warszewiczii ;  2,  A  Gna- 
phalium,  probably  G.  arenarium,  but  cannot  be  certain  without  knowing 
the  plant's  habit.  {Subscriber}.— I,  Alcherailla  vulgaris  ;  2,  an  umbelliler 
"Without  leaves  or  fruits;  3,  Veronica  chamseorys ;  4,  Lychnis  diurna. 
{Eight-years  Subscriber,  Gravcsaid).—  !,  Hardenbergia  monophylla ;  2, 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana;  3,  Abuiilon  venosum.  Nos.  repeated— 1,  Asplenium 
flaccidum  ;  2,  Adiantum  capillus- Veneris.  {Tyro,  CV/syis^ow).— Folypodium 
dryopteris.  The  book  on  exotic  Ferns  is  in  the  pret^s  ;  you  will  soon  see  it, 
announced  and  the  price.  [Jureitis). —  1,  Geranium  Kobertianum.  The 
rest  have  no  leaves.  We  cannot  afford  time  to  examine  such  specimens. 
Those  who  want  this  kind  of  information  must  take  the  pains  at  least  to 
send  decent  specimens,  and  so  packed  as  to  come  in  good  preservation. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and   HOUSEHOLD  CHROWICLE. 

NORTH  HANTS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  growth  of  poultry  shows  in  connection  with  agriculture 
is  slow.  We  must  wait  till  we  have  such  statistics  as  they  have 
in  France.  Where,  as  in  that  country,  a  large  eum  is  put  down 
as  the  value  of  the  poultry  stock  of  the  kingdom,  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  it  will  take  the  prominence  it 
deserves.  Few  things  are  more  profitable  aa  food  or  more 
Taluable  ;  few  things  of  as  little  money  value  and  as  inexpensive 
to  keep  will  provide  as  much  food.  A  hen  that  rears  tweutj- 
four  chickens  in  the  year  has  earned  money,  not  only  by  this 
fact,  but  by  the  surplus  eggs  that  are  eaten  or  sold. 

Poultry  is  kept  on  every  farm,  but  it  is  not  made  a  pursuit ; 
nor  is  it  studied.  Every  other  description  of  live  stock  is  turned 
to  the  best  advantage.  Times,  seasons,  and  age  are  all  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  productiveness  and  the  best  return 
for  outlay.  Not  so  the  poultry.  The  chickens  are  killed  off 
and  eaten.  The  old  stock  remains  year  after  year,  becoming 
less  prolifio  as  they  get  older,  and  it  is  then  declared  poultry 
does  not  pay.  We  need  hardly  say  with  such  feeling  and  such 
management  there  will  not  be  pride  enough  in  it  to  cause  a 
desire  to  exhibit.  Yet  at  every  agricultural  meeting  the  poultry 
ie  first  visited — it  forms  the  chief  attraction  ;  and  many  say 
they  believe  they  have  better  birds  at  home  than  those  that  take 


the  prizes.  To  every  other  class  the  pursuit  affords  real  pleasure. 
The  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  solicitor,  the  merchant,  and 
very  often  the  statesman,  make  it  one  of  their  relaxations.  Ex- 
hibitors grow  from  tiie.«e  elapses  because  they  watch  their  birde, 
and  discover  tlieir  merits,  which  the  agriculturist,  who  has  all 
the  machinery  for  su  c^'ss  at  work,  whether  he  will  use  it  or  not, 
cares  for  the  GallinacesB  only  when  chickens  are  wanted  for  the 
table  or  eggs  are  "  desiderata"  at  the  breakfast  table. 

We  confess  to  a  liking  for  an  agricultural  meeting.  It  is  to 
the  county  what  the  Cliristmas  gathering  is  to  the  family.  It  is 
a  holiday  in  which  all  classes  share.  Though  we  do  not  go  to 
the  length  they  do  in  Irilaud,  as  related  in  the  Times,  where  the 
two-year-olds  and  the  three-year-o'ds  have  handed  down  the 
feud  that  began  about  a  cow  from  father  to  son  till  its  sad 
records  are  written  in  the  history  of  every  assize,  yet  we  are 
always  amused  at  the  delight  evinced  by  those  who  come  from 
the  particular  village  or  district  that  has  produced  the  first- 
prize  animal.  There  is  a  heartiness  in  the  pursuit  which  is 
shared  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  it,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  selfishness  which  is  a  relief  to  many  who  have  been  for  years 
subject  to  the  close  competition  and  comparative  selfishness  of 
those  who  have  been  their  neighbours,  and  have  followed  the 
same  calling  as  themselves  in  large  towns.  The  man  who  has 
hud  charge  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  or  pig  that  has  taken  first 
honours  has,  perhaps,  more  real  interest  (apart  from  the  money 
question)  in  the  success  than  the  owner.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
holiday  lor  all. 

The  Dorlcincjs  were  very  good,  and  the  exhibitors  lay  far  apart 
■ — Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Chard,  took  first  with  very  large  birds  ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ayles- 
bury, second.  All  the  pens  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  ; 
but  these  two  pens  were  remarkable  in  that  particular.  Among 
the  Cochins  there  were,  as  usual,  many  faulty  combs.  The  first 
prize  went  to  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  Fowler  took  the  second.  It 
will  speak  for  a  good  class  of  Game  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Kodbard  could  only  win  a  high  commendation.  Mr.  Sidney 
Dupe,  of  Bath,  showed  a  remarkably  good  pen.  He  was  hard 
run  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Basingstoke.  Hampshire  is  strong  in 
Folands,  and  the  class  did  not  belie  the  reputation  of  the  county. 
Mrs.  Pettat  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards  left  nothing  to  desire  in 
then'  prize  pens.  With  one  exception,  the  Spanish  were  de- 
plorably weak  in  quality.  Mr.  Kodbard  sent  a  pen  worthy  of 
any  exliibition  in  the  kingdom.  The  second  prize  was  withheld, 
as,  in  four  others,  the  cocks  had  falling  combs.  There  was 
strong  competition  in  the  Sambtirghs— Mrs.  Pettat  took  both 
prizes.  It  was  hard  to  give  only  high  commendations  to  Messrs. 
Brown,  Keable,  and  Lamb — it  was  truly  an  excellent  class. 
Mrs.  David  Smith  showed  one  of  the  best  pens  of  Turkeys  we 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Matthews  was  deservedly  a  prizetaker,  and  Mr. 
Boxall's  were  good  birds.  Where  Mr.  Fowler  shows  Geese  he 
is  generally  successful.  His  pen  weighed  55  lbs.,  and  Mr. 
Manfield's  improved  White  Dorset  weighed  48  lbs.  The  latter 
would  have  been  a  great  weight  some  years  since.  There  was  a 
good  entry  of  Ducks,  and  Mr.  Fowler  was  again  at  the  head 
wiih  three  birds  weighing  21Ibs.  Mr.  Rodbard's  Kouens  were 
second.  Mr.  Fowler  sliowed  three  ducklings  that  weighed 
ISJlbs.  Six  pens  of  otherwise  good  Kouen  Ducks  were  dis- 
qualified by  the  lead-coloured  bills  of  the  Ducks.  There  should 
be  no  mistake  on  this  head.  The  Kouen  Duck  should  in  every 
particular  but  size  be  the  counterpart  of  the  wild  Duck  and 
Mallard,  and  no  wild  Duck  was  ever  seen  with  a  leaden  bill. 
Among  the  extra  stock  were  some  exquisite  Duckwinged  G-ame 
Bantams  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pettat,  and  some  very  good  Silkies 
shown  by  Mrs.  St.  John. 

A  lovely  day,  music,  and  a  large  attendance,  especially  of 
ladies,  added  to  the  liberal  arrangements  of  the  Show ;  and  the 
untiring  exeilions  of  the  Committee,  with  the  tact,  kindness,  and 
urbanity  of  Jlr.  Downs,  made  this  meeting  a  "very"  holiday. 

Dorkings.— Fir-st,  T.  L.  Brown,  Chard.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayles- 
bury. Highly  Commended,  C.  Smith,  Salisbary  ;  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  Browning 
Hill"  House.    Commended,  W.  B.  Bo.xall,  Strathfieldsaye. 

Cochins.— First,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
Highly  Commended,  Rev.  J.  Ue  L.  Simmonds,  Chilcomb  Rectory,  Winches- 
ter ;  Jlrs.  St.  John,  Oak'ey  Cottage. 

Game.  —  Fii-st,  S.  Dupe,  Balh.  Second,  E.  S.  Adams,  Basingstoke. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Ilodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol;  S.  Jesse,  Basing- 
stoke. 

PoLANDS.— Fir.st,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Second,  T,  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst.    Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Spanish. — First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol. 

HAMncRGHs.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Kcable,  Thatcham,  Newbury ;  J.  Lamb,  Highwortb,  Wilts  ; 
T.  L.  Blown. 
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TunKETS.— First,  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  Browning  Hill  IIousd.  Second,  H. 
Matihcws,  Sherborne  St.  John.  Uighly  Commended,  W.  JB.  Buxull, 
Strathfieldsnye. 

Gekpe.— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

Ducks.  —  First,  J.  K.  ITowlcr,  Aylesbury.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbdrd, 
"V^'riu^ton,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Qroavenor  Square,  wa3  tlio  Judge. 


AGBICULTUKAL   HALL    POULTRY    SHOW. 

The  poultry  exltibition  that  lias  just  been  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  lias  had  unueual  dilliculties  to 
contend  with,  and,  notwithstanding,  has  p.'oved  itself  a  most 
successful  one.  i'he  time  of  year  chosen  is  the  one  of  all  others 
most  calculated  to  prevent  an  extensive  entry,  as  adult  birds  are, 
in  many  instances,  fast  falling  into  bad  feather  now  the  laying 
season  has  so  far  progressed  ;  and  again,  chickens  liowever  early 
hatched  are  as  yet  not  sufficiently  matured  for  public  exhibition. 
Notwilhstanding  these  obstacles,  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  collection  of  about  three  hundred  pens  of  generally 
excellent  birds  were  entered. 

Black  Spanis/i  first  drew  the  attention  of  visitors  on  their 
entrance  to  the  Hall.  In  this  class  the  lack  of  condition  was 
perhaps  more  evident  than  in  that  of  any  variety  in  the  Show 
— a  sliorlcoraiiig  we  were  well  prepared  for,  as  this  breed  of 
poultry  is  considered  as  being  the  most  susceptible  of  mischief 
from  the  ed'ects  of  unfavourable  weather  of  all  others.  Want 
of  condition  was  consequently  universal — a  faiUng  particularly 
developed  in  pen  13,  which  were  undoubtedly  first-rate,  but 
had  to  content  themselves  with  a  high  commendation  from 
this  cause  alone.  Viscountess  Holmesdale  took  the  first  position 
in  the  prize  list,  with  Mr.  Wrightand  Mr.Rood  closely  competing. 
In  Grey  Dorkings  the  competition  was  excellent,  Viscountess 
Holmesdale  was  here  again  successful  with  a  most  valuable 
pen  of  rosy-combed  ones,  adding  to  this  achievement  a  seconu 
position  with  the  pen  so  frequently  exhibited  by  her  ladyship 
last  season,  as  to  now  require  but  little  description.  Although 
the  establishing  such  a  yard  of  Grey  Dorkings  must  have 
been  attended  with  great  outlay  at  the  outset,  we  believe  the 
coming  season  will  prove  that  to  wrest  away  the  Dorking  laurels 
from  Linton  Park  will  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  poultry  feats 
to  Dorking  exhibitors.  Mr.  JJrewry  was  a  very  good  third,  and 
some  of  the  highly  commended  pens  were  but  little  less  deserving. 
In  the  Bulf  Cochin  class,  Mr.  C.  X.  Bishop,  of  Lenton,  near 
Nottingham  had  it  all  his  own  way  ;  the  pen  he  exhibited 
making  it  an  easy  "  walk  over  "  from  everything  in  the  class. 
We  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  his  possession  of  so  excellent 
a  pen  of  birds,  and  wish  them  continued  success.  We  regret  to 
find,  however,  so  palpable  a  confirmation  of  a  report  recently 
current  that  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  of  Erdington,  near  Birmingham, 
purposed  selling  all  his  birds,  and  turning  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  floriculture.  I'he  present  owner,  however,  can  well 
confirm  the  old  axiom  that  "  the  wind  is  indeed  a  sorry  one  that 
blows  good  to  none."  They  are  one  of  the  best  pens  ever  yet 
brouiiht  before  the  public.  By  some  mistaken  entry  a  pen  of 
the  best  White  Cochin  chickens  we  have  seen  this  year  were 
shown  in  this  class ;  but  as  the  limit  was  to  Buffs  alone,  they 
could  not  a.  pear  on  the  prize  list.  In  the  next  class  for  Cochins, 
Any  other  colour,  their  position  would  have  been  a  good  one. 
In  this  latter  class  Captain  Heaton  exhibited  a  pen  of  partridge- 
coloured  ones,  of  which  that  gentleman  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  plumage  was  not  only  excellent  in  colour,  but  the  condition 
was  most  praiseworthy.  Xhere  were  many  other  first-rate  pens 
of  this  colour,  and  some  excellent  white  ones.  Ihe  classes  for 
Pencilled  Hamburghs  were  a  poor  apology  for  those  we  met  with 
a  few  years  back.  It  is  too  evident  we  miss  tliose  noted  breeders 
Messrs.  Archer,  Chune,  Shatp,  and  Worrall.  The  opening  is  a 
good  one  just  now  to  achieve  renown  by  the  careful  culture  of 
the  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  and  to  restore  this  really  useful  as 
well  as  beautiful  race  of  birds  to  the  high  position  they  lately 
held.  But  however  great  the  imperfections  of  these  classes, 
those  for  the  Spangled  Hamburghs  made  more  than  ample 
amends.  In  both  instances  they  were  quite  as  near  perfection 
as  any  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  A  sad  misfortune  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  first-prize  Gold-Spangled  pen  arose  from 
an  indiscretion,  against  which  we  have  so  frequently  guarded 
amateurs — viz.,  putting  strange  hens  together.  In  this  instance 
the  master  hen  not  only  completely  scalped  her  companion, 
laying  open  the  skin  of  the  neck  for  more  than  2  inches,  but 
proved  herself  a  perfect  cannibal  by  absolutely  eating  away  in 
every  direction  the  whole  of  the  iiesh  from  the  back  of  the  neck 


bone.  By  the  order  of  the  Judges,  therefore,  after  the  skin  had 
been  carefully  sewn  together,  this  hen  was  removed  to  a  place  of 
quietude.  She  can  never  recover  so  far  as  exhibition  is  con- 
cerned. We  mention  it  simply  as  a  warning  to  prevent  others 
fallmg  into  the  same  mistake.  The  Oame  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  with  a  variety  of  excellent  birds,  the  Black-breasted 
Reds  and  Brown  Reds  being  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any. 
Xhe  Game  Bantams  and  Black  Bantams  were  very  good.  In 
the  Extra  variety  class  of  these  little  favourites,  were  some 
perfect  Black,  and  also  White  Japanese  Bantams,  some  excellent 
Brown  Silkies,  a  very  unusual  colour,  some  Frizzled  Bantams, 
and  some  White  Silkies.  Xhe  Sebright  Bantams  looked  below 
par,  as  is  customarily  the  case  just  prior  to  moulting.  A  Sweep- 
stakes fur  Game  Bantams,  the  entrance  monies  being  divided 
into  three  prizes  by  the  rules  laid  down  on  the  prize  list, 
brought  only  three  competitors,  all  of  them  very  good.  Xheir 
respective  positions  as  to  the  honour  of  winning  were  easily 
appointed ;  the  question  of  pecuniary  recompenoe  was  one 
difficult  to  determine. 

Neither  Ducks,  Geese,  nor  Turkeys  were  entered,  as  these 
classes  had  on  this  particular  occasion  been  purposely  omitted 
from  the  prize  schedule. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  stating  that  the  Islington 
Agricultural  Hall  affords  one  of  the  best  opportunities  of 
holding  an  extensive  poultry  show  of  any  extant.  Xhe  capa- 
bilities are  indisputable.  Xhe  arrangements  for  poultry  were 
good,  and  the  attention  shown  it  was  apparent.  We  were 
glad  to  find  that  at  future  shows  a  new  set  of  pens  will  be  in 
use,  altogether  avoiding  the  objection  this  time  so  evident — that 
the  doors  being  so  small,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  take  any 
bird  out  or  replace  it  without  serious  injury  to  its  appearance. 

On  this  occasion  these  pens  were  used  as  the  best  at  the 
moment  attainable,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  easily  provided 
against  in  future.  We  also  suggest  that  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  Show  being  about  to  be  held  been  more  notorious,  a  vast 
increase  of  entries  must  have  ensued.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Islington  Show  will  speedily  rank  among  the  highest  of 
our  poultry  exhibitions. 

We  gave  the  prize  list  last  week. 

IBTEENATIONAL  DGl}  SHOW,  ISLINGTON. 
OtJB  opinion  of  this  Exhibition  will  be  best  expressed  by 
saying  that  we  hope  it  will  be  annual,  and  that  the  only  improve- 
ment we  can  suggest  is  that  there  shall  be  in  future  only  two 
one-shilling  days.  A  week  is  too  long  a  time  for  a  dog  to  be 
chained  up,  even  in  a  place  as  large  and  well  ventilated  as  the 
magnificent  glazed  structure  in  which  this  Show  is  held. 

It  was  a  great  success  in  every  way.  Xhe  dogs,  amounting  to 
more  than  IGOO,  included  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  each 
variety.  Xhcy  were  arranged  uniformly  on  broad  benches  at 
about  2i  feet  from  the  ground  ;  were  chained  at  distances  uni- 
form and  eflcctual  to  prevent  contests  ;  wei'e  kept  scrupulously 
clean;  were  well  fed  and  watered ;  and  the  company  was  very 
numerous.  Xhe  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  there  on 
the  opening  day,  the  25th ;  and  then,  and  on  the  day  following, 
we  saw  there  a  large  majority  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
are  well  known  not  only  among  sportsmen,  but  of  those  who  are 
fond  of  superior  domestic  animals. 

Uhe  kennel  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  enclosing  the  twelve 
couple  of  tlie  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds  was  of  itself  an  ex- 
hibition. Xhey  were  models  of  the  high-bred  Foxhound,  un- 
surpassable in  condition,  uniformity,  and  that  confident  ex- 
pression imparted  by  courage,  and  power  of  endurance,  possessed 
by  no  dog  of  any  other  breed.  Xhe  Russian  Wolf-hound,  swift, 
keen,  and  severe ;  the  German  Boar-hound,  heavy,  large,  and 
powerful;  the  Slave-hunting-hound,  slow  but  terrible,  and 
making  Englishmen  sad  to  think  of  such  a  pursuit ;  Greyhounds 
made  to  cleave  the  wind,  and  in  form  without  a  heavy  or  un- 
graceful line ;  Pointers  and  Setters,  prime  examples  of  combined 
strength,  activity,  and  docihty ;  Spaniels  all  vivacity  and 
courtesy ;  Sheep  Dogs  unmistakeably  intelligent ;  Mastiffs  well 
worthy  of  baronial  halls,  and  fitting  helps  to  their  warders; 
Mount  St.  Bernards  hospitable  in  lock,  and  of  frame  telling  of 
capacity  to  give  help,  and  with  voice  that  would  reach  from 
base  to  summit  of  the  Alps ;  Newfoundlands,  calm  yet  resolute 
and  strong  ;  Bulldogs,  best  tempered,  mcst  enduring,  and  most 
ugly  of  dogs;  smooth  Xerriers  of  varied  vivacity;  Skyes  all 
gentleness;  Dandy  Dinmonts  ready  for  sport;  Maltese,  all 
ill-temper  like  spoiled  children  ;  Xoys  of  all  forms,  and  as  varied 
in  disposition ;  all  these  well  represented  their  especial  classes. 
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Such  were  the  characteriaticB  which  eeemed  prevalent  in  each 
variety ;  but  for  the  first  time  at  a  dog  show,  there  seemed  an 
ariBtocratio  bearing  even  pervading  the  dogs,  and  telling  that 
they  were  used  to  good  society.  ^^ 


DOGS. 

SiTMMEE  gardens  and  theatres  have  opened  their  doors  ;  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  has  fiied  its  tent  in  the  (Jliaussee 
d'Autin,  and  has  followed  the  canine  show  at  the  Gardens  of 
Acclimatation.  How  many  painters  would  be  delighted  to  have 
before  their  canvass,  how  many  sculptors  before  their  statue, 
group  or  bust,  the  increasing  crowd  that  was  moved,  captivated, 
and  enthusiastic  before  a  Terrier  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist !  An 
invention,  one  of  the  triumphs  to  the  recent  Show,  is  tlie  little 
animal  shown  under  a  glass-bell.  The  air  we  breathe  is,  doubt- 
less, too  coarse  for  its  lungs.  There  were  tliree  we  could  name, 
that  were  only  shown  to  the  crowd  through  the  transparent 
walls  of  their  crystal  palaces.  They  are  no  longer  dogs — they 
are  little  gods.  More  than  a  thousand  competitors  appeared  at 
this  Show,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  two  hundred  drawing- 
room  tyrants.  That  which  is  microscopic  and  liliputian,  wordlp, 
useless,  and  imtidj,  is  that  which  concerns  and  interests  us  most 
in  this  Show.  We  respect  the  watch  dog  j  we  love  the  sporting 
dog;  we  will  speak  I'ighly  of  the  Newfoundland  and  tlie 
"Saviour"  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  if  ever  the  Monthyon  prize 
should  be  extended  to  four-footed  virtue ;  but  the  pocket  dog, 
the  shelf  dog,  the  dog  that  on  a  pinch  could  be  carried  in  a 
reticul& — this  is  our  great  attraction.  Greyhounds  more  chilly 
than  Mery,  the  poet  of  Marseilles,  and  which  seldom  go  out 
without  their  over-coat ;  small  Terriers,  clean,  sharp,  shining, 
and  muscular,  even  their  muzzles  look  fine  and  inteUigent,  and 
their  ears  trimmed  to  a  point  stand  up  provokingly ;  silky 
Spaniels  ;  King  Charles's  with  sensual  faces,  remindmg  one  ot 
some  Roman  emperor  satiated  with  the  luxury  of  the  latter  and 
falling  days  of  his  empire  ;  dogs  from  Havannah,  which  would 
almost  seem  crossed  with  birds  from  their  lightness,  feathering, 
and  even  claws — these  are  our  delight. 

It  is  impossible  to  recognise  in  the  importance  assumed  by 
the  pet  dog  of  an  opulent  family,  and  for  which  the  chicken  is 
not  white  enough,  the  cushion  soft  enough,  the  collar  comfort- 
able, nor  the  Ionian  sweet  enough,  unless  each  comes  from  the 
first  house  in  the  trade — it  is  i.upossible  to  recognise  the  little 
wretch  you  had  seen  a  few  weeks  before  hanging  down  its  head, 
suffering  from  hunger,  and  furtively  seeking  a  social  position 
— canine  Jerome  Paturot ! 

To  a  certain  degree  the  features  of  dogs  and  men  change  with 
their  conditions.  Suppose  two  similai'  individuals  :  give  to  one 
a  noble,  easy,  and  harmonious  life,  and  direct  the  habitual 
course  of  his  thoughts  to  the  highest  spheres  ;  attach  the  other 
to  some  low  and  obscure  pursuit,  and  fix  him  to  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  given  time  these  two,  although  similar  at  the  outset,  will 
differ  so  much  in  expression,  that  even  form  will  be  affected  by  it 
to  the  extent  that  no  likeness  will  he  found  between  those  who 
were  at  first  mistaken  one  for  the  other. 

Formerly  at  the  "Barricre  du  Combat,"  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  dogs  met  with  were  more  like  hyasnas  or  wolves.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  solitary  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  external 
Boulevards.  The  dogs  acquired  the  ferocity  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived.  Every  shade  of  the  human  lamily 
finds  its  representative  in  the  canine  species.  You  can  find  the 
parvenu,  the  real  nobleman,  the  smooth,  the  rough,  those  diffi- 
cult and  those  easy  to  please,  the  arrogant  and  the  humble,  the 
sincere  and  the  liar. 

Note  that  food  occupies  a  larger  space  in  the  canine  than  in 
the  human  composition.  Many  years  ago  Charlet,  the  popular 
painter  said,  "  The  best  part  of  a  man  is  that  which  is  like  the 
dog."  Another  has  said,  "  The  better  I  know  man,  the  more  I 
like  dogs." — (Translaied.) 


DRONES  OF  A  DEONE-BEEEDING  QUEEN. 
The  question  which  has  lately  been  discussed  in  your  columns 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  drones  of  a  drone- breeding  queen  in 
spring,  really  lies  in  a  very  small  compass.  The  object  of  pro- 
ducing them  in  anticipation  of  forming  early  artificial  swarms 
will  be  found  futile  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  heavy  tax  must  be 
laid  on  the  broken  brood  of  flourishing  hives  to  maintain  the  life 
of  the  drone  population. 


It  was  shown  in  a  paper  from  a  German  bee-master,  for  the 
translation  of  which  your  readers  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
"  A  Detonshike  Bbe-keepee,"  that  fecundation  takes  place  only 
in  a  high  temperature  :  70°  has  been  the  lowest  at  which  I  have 
observed  it,  and  a  bright  sun  after  midday  seems  also  essential. 

This  spring  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  favourable  one 
for  testing  such  experiments,  having  been  milder  than  the  average, 
and  yet  up  to  this  day.  May  28th,  the  maximum  temperature  has 
been  but  G7°,  while  there  have  been  drones  from  a  strong  hive 
since  April  21.  It  may  be  thence  inferred  that  it  will  prove 
labour  lost  in  this  climate  to  attempt  to  form  artificial  swarms 
earlier  than  the  natural  season  of  swarming,  when  a  superfluity 
of  drones  may  be  insured  by  maintaining  one  or  two  stocks  in 
high  condition. — Intkstiqatoe. 


BEE  LAW. 


Hate  I  any  legal  claim  to  a  swarm  of  bees  of  mine,  which  I 
followed  to  another  person's  garden  and  saw  them  enter  a 
hive  which  contained  empty  comb? — S.  B.  T.  « 

[We  can  only  give  the  same  reply  that  we  gave  to  a  similar  I 
query  some  years  since.  Blackstone,  in  his  *'  Commentaries,"  -^ 
says,  "  A  swarm  which  fly  from  and  out  of  my  hive  are  mine  so 
long  as  I  can  keep  them  in  sight,  and  have  power  to  pursue 
them  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  no  one  else  is  entitled  lo  take 
them."  Indeed,  if  the  rightful  owner  quickly  pursues  the  swarm, 
and  keeps  ihein  in  sight,  and  any  one  else  should  hive  and  keep 
them,  it  would  be  a  larceny.  We  believe  that  if  the  bees  have 
been  quickly  followed  from  the  hive  whence  they  swarmed,  and 
have  never  been  lost  sight  of,  their  owner  is  entitled  to  follow 
them  on  to  another  man's  land  and  hive  them.  If  the  man  on 
to  whose  land  the  bees  strayed  took  possession  of  the  swarm,  or 
prevented  the  owner  from  doing  so,  we  think  the  owner  would 
have  a  legal  remedy  against  tliat  man.  Of  this  we  are  quite 
sure— no  one  who  is  honest  will  prevent  the  owner  of  a  strayed 
swarm  following  and  recovering  it.] 


TIME  FOE  HATCHING  SHOW   BIEDS. 

Why  should  I  give  over  hatching  Cochins  and  all  other  birds 
that  are  intended  lor  show  ?  Would  not  these  be  just  as  good 
hatched  now  as  those  that  are  hatched  in  February  or  March  ? 
How  is  it  that  most  breeders  are  giving  over  hatching  now? — 
Incubatoe. 

[We  go  on  hatching.  The  reason  why  so  many  give  up 
sitting  their  hens  after  this  is  that  hens  begin  to  lay  badly,  and 
the  yards  are  full  of  chickens.] 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Death  of  HAMntTRGH  Chickens  (/.  O.  U). — We  Ihink  there  is  little 
doubt,  Iruiii  the  rapid  way  in  \shich  cle;ith  follows  the  aiiack,  ihat  poison 
lius  fcomeihiiii;  to  do  with  it.  Ae  the  tirst  brood  escaped  entirely  and  all 
tmce  have  :?uttered,  and  as  all  have  been  reared  on  the  same  sput,  we  think 
it  likely  either  that  some  puisouous  herb  lias  t-prung  up  or  that  something 
is  throtvn  down  lliat  la  injariuus.  This  lulttr  is  piobably  accidentul.  The 
sudiien  deaih  excludes  the  idea  of  disease,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
lingering.     Move  them  to  another  spot. 

rouLTiiT  Show  at  the  Aoiucultubal  Hall.— We  have  been  requested 
to  strtte  that  the  aole  management  of  this  Exhibition  was  in  the  hunds  of 
Mr.  Douglas. 

Bbahma  Pootra  Egg-eoukd  {T.  P,  W.). — From  the  weight  of  the  egg, 
your  lien  is  constantly  in  the  predicament  olan  egg-bound  lowl.  and  unless 
you  can  aUer  thif>  she  will  die.  Give  castor  oil  every  other  day — a  table- 
spoonful.  Feed  on  cooling  food,  lettuce,  and  ground  oats  mixea  with  cold 
water.  Whenever  the  p.ititut  appeals  in  paiu,  and  about  to  lay,  lubricate 
the  egg-pa'sage  with  a  featner  dipped  in  oil.  This  will  facilitate  the 
extrusiou  of  the  egg.  Her  present  state  is  a  certain  forerunner  of  fatal 
disease  if  not  speedily  relieved. 

Eggs  not  Hatching  (i/.  i/'.).— The  fault  has  probably  been  with  the 
hens.  There  was  no  fault  with  eggs  that  produced  chicliena,  and  the 
mould  followed  death.  Stale  or  mufty  bran  is  bad  to  keep  eggs  in.  A  box 
or  trjy  is  the  best  place  to  keep  them  in,  with  a  little  dry  moss  in  the 
bottom  ;  or,  if  the  bran  be  Iresh,  they  may  be  put  on  it. 

Spanish  Fowls  {An  t^/rf  (Sw65tr(6ef).— We  totally  differ  from  you.  Asa 
whole  we  consider  the  second  pen  was  better  than  any,  except  the  pen  to 
which  the  hist  prize  was  awarded.  One  ol  the  Judges,  we  know,  would 
fchow  no  paitiality. 

I^uESERviNG  Eggs  (A  Constant  Header). —  If  you  refer  to  page  286 
(No.  1U7,  April  14ih;,  you  will  find  the  result  of  our  experience, 

Guava  Jelly  {J.  terme). — Put  tlie  berries  into  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
and  let  them  simmer  fur  a  few  miuutes,  mashing  them  with  a  wooden  or 
silver  spoon;  bqueeze  them  tbrough  a  cheese-cloth  or  coarse  muslin  until 
the  skins  and  pips  are  dry.  To  every  pound  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  white 
sugar.  Boil  lor  a  short  time  until  the  jelly  is  inclined  to  set,  which  is 
ascertained  in  the  usual  way  ;  then  pour  into  small  jars. 

iNSEcr  EJECTtD  FROM  A  HivE  {W.  'f.  Blatityrc). — It  is  only  a  black 
humble  bee  which  had  entered  the  hive  to  steal  some  of  the  honey.  The 
bees  caught  the  robber  and  killed  him. 


Tane  9,  1863.  j 
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Weather  near  London  in  1862. 


JUNE  9—15,  1863. 
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Meteorolooy  op  the  Week.— .\t  Tbiswick,  from  observations  durincr  the  last  thiriy-six  years,  the  averaife  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  the.'<e  daysare  71.7°  .and  46  0°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat.  91',  occurred  on  the  litb,  in  1S58  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  30' , 
on  tbe  16th,  in  1850.    During  the  period  143  days  were  fine,  and  on  107  rain  fell. 
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PLANS  OF  FLOWEE  GAEDENS. 


\=  E  have  received  re- 
cently from  "  G-. 
AV.  '  and  others, 
many  plans  of 
flower  gardens, all 
more  or  less  cre- 
ditable, if  first  at- 
tempts, but  none 
of  suiEcient  merit 
to  deserve  en- 
graving. 

The  failures  in 
these  induced  us 
to  send  them  to  Mr.  Fish,  and  ast  from  him  a  few  re- 
marks generally  applicable  to  such  designs.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  reply  :  — 

■■  All  of  the  designers  should  have  taken  more  time 
and  sent  their  plans  correctly  drawn.  I  mention  this 
because  so  many  young  artists  and  young  writers  make 
so  many  apologies  for  plans  being  made  in  haste,  and 
articles  written  in  .such  haste,  that  the  haste  is  to  be  the 
apology  for  all  errors  and  mistakes,  ^ow,  the  haste  is 
all  a  mistake.  The  public  can  quite  well  afford  to  wait 
their  time  and  leisure  if  it  insures  accuracy.  Unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  always  command  this  leisure,  but  many 
of  my  eontribtitions  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
and  more  pleasant  reading  besides,  if  I  could  command 
the  leisure  to  revise,  concentrate,  and  improve  them.  I 
presume  that  the  Journal's  correspondents  are  more 
anxious  about  the  results  of  its  conductors'  judgment  and 
experience  than  eveu  terse  and  correct  writing,  though 
the  latter  ■would  always  be  an  advantage  ;  but  that  want 
of  leisure  must  be  no  e.Ticuse  for  defective  plans  and  care- 
less writing  in  youug  beginners.  I  state  this  the  more 
faithfully  because  there  has  been  much  of  slovenly  round- 
aboutism.  instead  of  directness  and  concentration  of 
thought  lately.  A  slight  circumstance  will  better  ex- 
emplify my  meaning  than  a  laboured  essay. 

"  My  first  attempt  at  getting  into  print  was  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  Gardener's  Magazine,'  and  this  secured 
me  the  acquaintance,  when  I  was  a  stripling,  of  the  noble- 
hearted  Loudon.  Passing  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  one  day  with  an  acquaintance  who  was  somewhat 
dandified,  stilted,  and  ambitious  withal,  I  introduced 
him  to  the  worthy  veteran,  as  I  had  a  free  permission 
for  entrance  there  at  any  time.  Amongst  diversified  talk 
about  Leigh  Hvint,  Charles  Lamb,  Beaton's  review  of 
Herbert's  "Amary II  idaceic,'  kc,  we  passed  into  a  quiet  talk 
about  the  writings  and  the  writers  to  the  Magazine,  and 
my  friend  cauie  out  with  the  statement  that  if  ever  he 
wrote  anything  he  must  do  it  slapdash  there  and  at  once, 
and  then  send  it  oflf  at  once,  for  if  he  took  time  he  was 
sure  to  make  a  muddle  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  the  keen-sighted  Loudon  when  he  replied,  '  It  is 
all  very  well  to  write  quickly  just  as  the  ideas  offer,  but 
it  is  vastly  more  important  to  correct  and  revise  at  leisure. 
No.  115. — Vol.  IV.,  New  Sebies. 


All  writings  that  have  lived  and  exercised  a  potent  in- 
fluence have  been  the  result  of  patient  analysis  and  care- 
ful revision.  As  an  evidence,  single  periods  in  Hume's 
•  History  of  England,'  are  known  to  have  cost  their 
author  a  whole  day  before  he  could  finallj^  settle  upon 
the  composition  and  the  best  arrangement  of  the  woids.' 

"  I  felt  there  was  but  little  hope  for  me,  though  some 
of  my  articles  had  been  written  some  si.x  or  ten  times 
over,  every  /  carefully  dotted,  every  t  crossed,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  carefully  finished.  (I  think  I  hear  our 
worthy  conductors  and  the  printers  say,  '  I  wish  you 
were  as  particular  now.') 

"  Now,  though,  unless  in  some  extraordinary  case,  the 
labour  to  me  would  be  too  much  to  rewrite  an  article  or 
part  of  an  article,  the  point  at  which  I  would  arrive  is 
just  this,  as  showing  the  value  of  revision  and  concen- 
tration at  an  early  period,  that  scarcely  a  single  sentence 
that  I  intended  for  the  public  has  been  written  without 
being  ennobled  with  printer's  ink,  whilst  the  writings 
of  my  slapdash  friend  who  did  everything  best  in  a 
hurry  never  appeared  in  the  '  Gardener's  Magazine,'  and 
so  far  as  I  know  only  once  appeared  in  the  '  Horticul- 
tural Register :'  and  even  with  respect  to  that,  I  well  re- 
collect the  worthy  Editor  of  that  time,  the  late  amiable 
and  accomplished  Mr.  Main,  calling  upon  me  and  stating 
that  he  would  be  obliged  if  I  could  use  the  liberty  of 
seeing  the  lucubrations  of  my  friend  before  they  were 
sent,  as  but  for  the  bare  ideas  he  would  himself  have 
written  the  article  six  times  over  before  he  could  reduce 
it  into  anything  like  presentable  shape. 

"My  days  of  plan-drawing,  unless  to  suit  myself,  are 
now  over,  though  I  think  I  have  as  good  ideas  as  ever  as 
to  the  suitability  of  plants  for  definite  purposes,  but  the 
lesson  I  wish  to  convey  is  simply  this,  that  with  plans 
and  essays,  and  articles,  our  young  friends  who  wish  to 
excel  should  send  off  nothing  to  the  press  in  a  hurry ; 
should  turn  the  matter  upside  down,  side  to  side,  each 
way  and  every  way.  and  in  reading  over  what  they  had 
written,  should  consult  not  only  their  common  sense,  but 
the  clinking  as  it  sounds  upon  the  ear,  as  they  may  rest 
assured,  that  everything  that  seems  in  the  least  obscure 
and  inharmonious  in  the  arrangement  to  themselves, 
will  be  ten  times  more  disagreeable  and  obscure  to  a 
stranger  reader.  Many  an  article  of  our  young  friends, 
that  with  a  little  revision  and  careful  arrangement  would 
stand  out  as  a  gem,  showing  how  much  the  younger 
generation  is  progressing  over  that  past  and  soon  to  be 
i  passing  away,  is  just  glanced  over,  scarcely  read,  and 
exercises  in  consequence  no  influence. 

"  Facts,  of  course,  in  our  profession  are  the  chief 
things,  and  will  be  valuable,  however  coarsely  or 
strangely  communicated  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
facts,  and  axioms,  and  theories  in  gardening  will  gain  in 
force  in  proportion  to  the  terseness  and  elegance  with 
which  they  are  communicated,  and  no  young  writer  can 
expect  to  realise  that  elegance  and  condensation  in  a  first 
hurried  copy  of  his  ideas." 

Upon  flower-garilen  plans  we  would  also  observe  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  merit  in  merely  devising  a 
iS'o.  7C7.— Vol.  X.XIX.,  Old  Series. 
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geometrical  arrangement  of  beds — such  arrangements  can  be 
had  in  endless  Tariety  by  the  aid  of  a  kaleideacope ;  the  great 
merit  is  in  planting  the  beds  artistically. 

Some  persons  are  so  mistaken  as  to  think  that  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  garden  is  enhanced  by  the  multitudinous  variety  of  the 
forms  of  the  beds.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
beauty  depends  upon  simplicity  and  just  balancing  both  of  the 
forms  of  the  beds  and  of  the  colours  which  fill  them. 

Kelative  to  form  we  may  further  particularise,  that  it  is  a 
groat  error  to  have  many  points  and  acute  angles  in  beds  sur- 
rounded by  turf,  for  such  points  and  angles  can  never  be  filled 
with  plants.  If  the  beds  are  enclosed  by  tiles  or  stone  edging, 
such  points  are  less  difficult  to  leave  occupied,  yet  even  then 
curves  and  circles  are  always  more  graceful. 


JUDGING  GAEDEN  PRODUCE, 

AND  OF  COTTAGEBS'  GAEDENS  MORE  ESPECIALLY. 
CONSIDEEABLE  discussion  took  place  some  months  since  about 
the  points  of  merit  which  constitute  a  really  good  bunch  of 
Black  Grapes,  Mr.  Thomson,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  higher  authority,  not  giving  so  much  importance  to 
colour  as  some  others  would  like  to  do.  My  purpose,  however, 
is  not  to  revive  this  question  on  the  mere  subject  of  judging 
the  merits  of  rival  Grapes,  but  to  open  the  general  subject  of 
judging  horticultural  produce  of  other  kinds,  in  order  that  the 
anomalies  which  unfortunately  now  and  then  make  their  appear- 
aEce  may  be  fewer  if  not  done  away  with  entirely. 

It  is  certainly  no  credit  to  fruit-growers  as  a  body,  that  no 
code  of  laws  deciding  the  points  of  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 
has  been  promulgated  ;  while  florists  have  to  a  nicety  laid  down 
the  rules  for  guiding  them  on  each  of  the  subjects  especially 
under  their  culture;  and  as  now  and  then  new  members  are 
added,  like  new  colonies  to  an  empire,  new  laws  are  put  forth 
by  which  the  new  accessions  have  to  be  governed.  Unfortunately, 
in  fruits  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  each  judge  sets  up  a  stand- 
ard for  himself,  and  awards  of  an  equivocal  character  meet  the  eye. 
It  certainly  would  be  worth  while  someone  putting  forth  a  few 
simple  rules  indicating  what  points  constituted  excellence  in  a 
Pme  Apple,  Peach,  Mectarine,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  &c.,  as  well 
as  in  Grapes  ;  and  although  it  is  not  likely  that  any  law  can  give 
all  the  minutia;  in  the  exact  proportions  so  requisite  to  each  fruit, 
it  is  likely  that  amongst  the  multitude  of  councillors  a  more 
correct  awarding  may  be  arrived  at. 

Societies  formed  expressly  for  the  testing  the  merits  of  fruits 
are,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  put  forth  the  rules  they  act  upon 
in  their  censorship.  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  adopt  such 
rules  in  all  cases  is  unquestionable,  but  something  like  Mr. 
Thomson's  ten  points  might  indicate  to  the  public  at  large  what 
to  aim  at  in  new  varieties,  or  iu  growing  those  they  already 
possess.  As  a  suggestion  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
favour  us  with  their  views  on  this  subject,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  qualifications  which  constitute  perfection  might  be  divided 
into  a  tabular  form,  ten  numerals  being  divided  in  such  pro- 
portions amongst  the  various  points  of  excellence  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advisable.  Some  minor  quality  might  only  have 
half  a  point,  while  more  important  qualities  may  have  two  or 
three.  This  arithmetical  way  of  acting  is  certainly  the  most 
easilv  explained,  and  carries  greater  expressiveness  with  it  than 
any  other  mode  that  could  be  adopted. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  embody  anything  like  the  above 
rules  of  action  into  the  judging  of  collections  of  plants ;  but 
collections  of  fruit  might  easily  be  judged  by  some  law  anulogous 
to  that  which  governs  the  adjudication  on  single  specimens.  In 
this  case  a  higher  table  of  numbers  might  be  used,  and  supposing 
every  fruit  exhibited  was  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  the 
award  ought  to  be  given  to  the  collection  which  contains  the 
best  specimens  of  fruits  more  choice  than  the  others.  For  in- 
stance :  Assuming  100  to  be  the  maximum  number  of  merit, 
and  a  basket  of  mixed  fruits  to  be  looked  at,  it  would  only  be 
fair  to  place  a  well-grown  Pine  Apple  at  90  or  95,  while  a  Plum, 
even  if  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  grow  one,  should  not  stand 
higher,  perhaps,  than  15  ;  a  Peach,  40  ;  bunch  of  Grapes,  70  or 
80  or  more  ;  a  Pear,  15  ;  an  Apple,  10 ;  and  other  fruits  in  pro- 
portion to  their  choiceness  and  the  skill  required  in  growing 
them. 

This  is  only  an  ideal  approximation  of  what  a  really  good  col- 
lection might  be  estimated  at,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  figures 
added  together  might  determine   the  point   between  rival  col- 


lections. Doubtless,  some  one  may  differ  from  me  respecting 
the  proportion  above  given  to  each  fruit,  and  I  am  far  from 
certain  that  it  is  exactly  as  I  would  give  it  myself  when  seeing 
the  specimens  exhibited  ;  but  I  throw  the  hint  out  as  something 
to  found  a  set  of  rules  upon. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  adjudicating  on  collections  of  plants 
to  some  one  else,  1  will  allude  to  another  subject  in  which  much 
difference  of  plan  exists  ;  and  some  for  the  want  of  any  plan  at  all 
put  themselves  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  and  yet  are  liable 
often  to  decide  more  or  leas  erroneously  on  the  subjects  they 
are  directed  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

It  is  more  easy  to  decide  a  point  of  merit  between  contending 
objects  when  they  are  both  before  the  eye  of  the  censor  in  one 
place ;  but  when  he  has  to  examine  these  objects  at  wide  dis- 
tances apart,  and,  perhaps,  has  to  determine  the  respective  claims 
of  a  score  or  more  competitors,  something  more  than  merely 
carrying  all  the  points  of  merit  of  each  in  the  memory  is  neces- 
sary. This  difficulty  is  much  increased  when  the  numbers  are 
still  larger,  and  the  objects  widely  scattered.  Notes  of  some  kind 
or  other  are  indispensable,  and  the  simpler  such  notes  are  the 
better,  provided  they  are  sufficient. 

A  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  several  years,  and  which 
when  acting  in  conjunction  with  others  I  have  always  found 
them  ready  to  adopt,  although  simple,  may  be  worth  recording 
in  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  for  the  assistance  of  others 
similarly  circumstanced. 

The  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  some  noble-minded  land- 
owners in  this  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  serve,  has  for  many  years  evinced  itself  in  the 
giving  of  prizes  for  well-managed  cottage  gardens  and  premises, 
and  iu  several  instances  shows  of  horticultural  produce  have 
been  held  and  liberal  prizes  given.  At  these  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts exhibited  would  have  graced  any  show  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  this  possibly  I  may  say  something  hereafter,  but  it  is  more 
especially  ray  purpose  to  treat  on  the  prizes  given  for  the 
good  management  of  their  gardens,  which  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  adjudicate  upou  than  comparing  the  contending 
objects  when  exhibited  together  in  a  tent ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  when  a  number  of  prizes  of  different  values  are  given, 
and  the  gardens  are  scattered  widely  apart  over  a  rural  district, 
sometimes  three  or  four  together,  but  often  solitary. 

In  propounding  my  plan  I  expect  to  be  charged  with  a  pre- 
dilection for  figures — a  charge  to  which  I  at  once  plead  guilty, 
as  my  plan  is  based  entirely  on  figures,  and  in  the  case  alluded 
to  I  rarely  use  any  other  notes.  The  way  is  this  : — I  place  the 
ideal  perfection  at  100,  and  as  I  have  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing that  in  every  point  reached  that  position,  I  fix  on  the 
nearest  number  to  it  that  the  merits  of  the  garden  seem  to 
deserve.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  vegetable  crops  are 
good,  the  fruit  trees  healthy,  hedges  or  fences  trim,  walks  tidy, 
and  the  whole  place  in  apple-pie  order,  a  quick  jet  careful  survey 
of  the  whole  will  with  little  practice  soon  point  out  to  the  in- 
spector what  number  to  assign  to  the  holder  of  that  garden, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  80,  and  if  the  two  or  three  judges  agree 
on  the  number  to  be  affixed  to  the  first  object  they  inspect,  it  is 
likely  the  difference,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's 
notes,  will  be  but  trifling  throughout.  Some  very  indifferent 
holdings  may  be  as  low  iu  the  scale  as  30,  or  even  less  for  a 
dirty  disorderly  place,  while  a  great  number  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  represented  by  between  50  and  70.  Still,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  inspection,  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  arrange  the 
respective  positions  of  the  whole— as  A  B,  85  ;  C  D,  83  ;  E  F, 
78,  and  so  on ;  so  that  whatever  number  of  prizes  may  be 
awarded  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  awarding  them  by  a 
reference  to  the  table-form  that  has  guided  the  judgment. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  assisted  to  award  such 
prizes  in  which  there  were  one  first  prize,  two  or  three  second 
prizes,  and  a  stiU  greater  number  of  a  third  and  fourth  class ;  and 
also  a  fifth  class  has  sometimes  been  added,  where  the  number  of 
recipients  of  prizes  has  been,  perhaps,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
competitors.  Of  course  each  class  decreases  in  value  as  it  recedes 
downwards ;  and  there  may  be  some  who  may  find  fault  with 
making  so  many  prizetakers,  but  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  it ;  for  local  circumstances,  as  a  bad  situation 
and  other  disadvantages,  would  make  it  hopeless  for  the  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  cottager  at  one  place  to  compete 
with  another  more  favourably  circumstanced ;  but  while  he 
stands  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  he  will  try  to  do  his  best. 
I  believe  we  have  placed  as  many  aa  eighteen  names  as  winners 
in  a  fourth  or  fifth  class. 
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Although  the  near  or  distant  approach  to  100  denoted  the 
merit  of  the  holding  as  a  wliole,  I  have  not  unfrequently  ueed  the 
same  mode  of  figure  in  detail.  For  instance  :  A  book,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  sheet  of  stout  cartridge  paper,  is  ruled  in  columns  for 
figures — one  column  may  denote  fruits,  one  flowers,  one  vegeta- 
bles, one  fences,  and  one  the  back  premises,  walks,  &c.,  and  a 
column  for  total.  By  entering  in  each  column  the  respective 
number  the  supposed  merits  of  each  article  indicate,  the  sum 
total  will  determine  the  position  of  the  whole.  This  abstract 
way  of  doing  the  work  has  the  merit  of  enabling  the  person  who 
looks  over  the  notes  at  last  to  ascertain  the  weak  and  strong 
points  in  each.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
append  a  few  words  as  well ;  but  I  very  seldom  do  this.  A 
column  for  cleanliness  ought,  however,  to  be  added  to  the  above 
list  of  abstract  ones,  and  the  sum  total  may  be  the  approximation 
of  that  which  the  whole  may  seem  to  deserve,  which  is  better 
than  appending  the  total  number  they  will  represent  when  all 
added  together.  Xlie  total  absence  of  flowers  ought  not  to  depre- 
ciate the  merit  of  the  whole  to  the  extent  the  figures  would 
make  it  appear,  for  tliough  their  presence  umiuestionably  adds 
much  to  the  appearance,  and  ought  to  have  due  attention,  still, 
in  a  cottage  garden,  they  should  stand  second  to  vegetables  and 
common  fruits.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  giving  a  just 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  the  place  as  a  whole  that,  for  general 
purposes,  I  would  advise  only  one  column  to  be  used ;  or  when 
more  is  advisable,  nevertheless  to  let  the  one  devoted  to  the 
"total "  represent  the  figure  it  would  do  if  there  were  no  abstract 
ones. 

Having  extended  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than 
intended,  I  have  not  space  to  say  anything  on  cottage-garden 
produce  as  exhibited  at  horticultural  shows ;  at  another  time, 
however,  I  hope  to  do  so,  and  will  explain  certain  features  in 
such  tilings  which  experience  has  taught  me  are  not,  perhaps,  in 
every  case  sufliciently  attended  to.  J.  Eobson. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

JtJNE  SeD. 

The  display  of  plants  and  fruit  on  this  occasion  was  not  only 
extensive  but  excellent,  and  another  great  attraction  was  like- 
vrise  afforded  by  the  splendid  American  plants  of  Mr.  John 
Waterer,  which  will  shortly  attain  tlieir  full  perfection  when 
they  constitute  an  exhibition  of  themselves.  The  day  was 
extremely  warm — so  much  so  as  to  render  a  long  stay  in  the 
tents  very  oppressive,  and  the  company  was  large,  exhibiting  an 
unusual  preponderance  of  the  fair  sex. 

In  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  several  excellent  collections 
were  shown  ;  but  as  they  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  species 
and  varietie-!  noticed  in  previous  reports,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  names  of  those  which  have  been  already  adverted  to. 
In  the  Class  for  sixteen  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell, 
took  the  first  prize  with  several  splendid  specimens,  both  as 
regards  size  and  symmetry  and  the  profusion  of  their  bloom. 
Among  the  most  striking  were  AUamandas  grandiflora  and 
cathardca,  Erica  depressa,  Pimelea  decussata,  Dipladenia  crassi- 
noda,  and  Tetratheca  erica'foha.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
E.  Antrobus,  Cheam,  was  second,  having  his  fine  Azalea  Coro- 
nata,  and  Kalosanthes  miniata,  the  bright  colour  of  which  was 
very  efl'.jctive.  Mr.  Baxendine,  who  was  third,  had  a  fine  Coleo- 
nema  rubra,  Chorozema  Henchmanni  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  a  very  fine  Aphelexis  humilis  rosea. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  ten,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Fraser  had 
a  fine  Boronia  serrulata,  the  scarlet  Clerodendrou  Koempferi,  and 
Vinca  ocellata,  the  white  and  crimson  flowers  of  which  were 
very  showy.  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Sydenham  Park,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  third,  both  having  in  their  collections 
good  examples  of  Phienocoma  prolifera. 

The  Amateurs'  Class  of  ten  was  also  worthily  filled  by  Mr. 
Chilman,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Kaile.  The  first  had  Aphelexis 
macrantha  rosea  with  fine  large  flowers,  Acrophylhim  venosum 
in  full  beauty,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  and  a  nice  Pimelea  Hen- 
dersoni.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  second,  and  Mr.  Kaile  third ;  the 
latter  having  a  brilliant  Kalosanthes  coccinea  superba,  and  a  nice 
bushy  Chorozema  Lawrenceanum. 

For  collections  of  six  Mr.  Page  was  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  Tegg, 
gardener  to  Baron  Hambro',  second,  having,  among  others,  good 
plants  of  Allamanda  Scbotti,  Pimelea  decussata,  and  Ixora 
javanica. 

In  the  Class  for  six  Fine-foliaged  Plants  the  first  prize  was 


awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  who  had  fine  examples 
of  DieCTenbachia  maculata,  Draciena  ferrea,  the  splashed-leaved 
Alocasia  macrorhiza,  the  golden  variegated  Croton,  Caladium 
ChanlinI,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata.  Mr.  Hult,  gardener  to 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  was  second,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  large 
specimens  which  appeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  such  as  Latania 
borbonica,  Khopala  corcovadensis,  also  the  curiously  carved- 
leaved  Philodendron  pertusum,  Dicfi'enbachia  variegata,  &c. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  had  the  Lace  Plant,  Ouvirandra  fencs- 
trails ;  the  curious  Cephalotus  foUicularis,  or  New  Holland 
Pitcher-plant ;  and  a  fine  Todea  africana. 

Of  Cape  Heaths  the  show  was  also  good.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son  took  the  first  prize  for  ten,  among  which  were  Bergiana, 
a  beautiful  bushy  plant  completely  covered  with  bloom  ;  tlorida, 
also  fine  ;  and  ventricosa  magnifica  and  tumida,  both  of  them 
striking  plants.  "Mr.  Rhodes,  who  was  second,  had  coccinea 
minor  and  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  good  plants  of  other  kinds. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  eight,  Mr.  Peed  came  in  first,  and 
Mr,  Page  second.  Their  collections  contained  good  specimens 
of  florida,  eximia  superba,  ventricosa  magnifica  and  coccinea 
minor,  and  tricolor  Wilsoni.  Mr.  Baxendine  was  third,  having 
also  some  good  plants. 

In  six  kinds  the  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Chilman 
and  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  latter  having  Bergiana,  a  fine  plant ;  and 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  also  very  pretty. 

Azaleas  were  not  equal  to  those  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Kensington,  although  some  of  the  same  plants  as  shown  at 
these  places  were  recognisable.  Mr.  Penny,  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Regent's  Park,  was  first  in  the  Amateurs'  Class,  Juliana  and 
Madame  Miellez  being  the  most  noticeable  in  his  collection  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Green  was  second,  the  two  finest  in  his  six  being 
Ivervana  and  Pra^stantissima,  which  formed  a  match  pair  hand- 
somely grown,  but  not  so  will  covered  with  bloom  as  desirable. 
Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Page  also  obtained  prizes,  and  collections 
came  in  addition  from  Mr.  Chilman,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr.  Kaile. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Mr.  Turner  again  took  the  highest 
position,  his  plants  putting  into  the  shade  those  of  all  other  com- 
petitors ;  they  consisted  of  Juliana,  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  Ex- 
tranei,  Chclsoni,  Ivervana,  and  Criterion.  Messrs.  Fraser  were 
second,  their  finest  being  Due  de  Brabant,  salmon  pink ;  and 
Flower  of  the  Day,  a  fine  white  striped  with  rose. 

Of  Orchids,  several  excellent  collections  were  shown  ;  most  of 
the  plants,  however,  having  already  appeared  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  last  Show,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
their  names  here. 

In  collections  of  twenty,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Bassett, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  had  the  first  prize.  He  had  several  fine 
iEridcs,  the  yellow-flowered  Cattleya  citrina,  Trichopilia  coccinea 
and  crispa,  besides  others  previously  noticed.  Mr.  Milford  was 
second  ;  among  his  plants  were  a  fine  ^Erides  Lindleyanum  and 
Cattlcja  MossiiE  speciosissima,  very  showy.  Mr.  Peed  was  third. 
For  a  collection  of  eight,  in  which  were  the  pretty  .-Erides  Lobbi, 
a  fine  Vanda  tricolor  suaveolens,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum 
grandiflorum,  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Chushunt,  had  a  first  prize. 

In  collections  of  twelve,  Mr.  Penny  had  the  first  prize,  his 
specimens  comprising  a  fine  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  and  a  noble  Vanda  suavis.  Mr.  Page  was  second  ; 
Saccolabium  retusum,  Oncidium  ampliatum  major  with  innu- 
merable flowers,  and  Lselia  purpurata  being  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  plants  for  beauty.  Mr.  Green  had  Oncidium  Lanceanum,. 
and  the  Butterfly  Orchis,  and  received  the  second  prize. 

In  the  Class  for  six  Orchids  some  fine  .Erides,  Saccolabiums, 
and  Cattleyas,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Syon. 

British  Ferns  came  from  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  Dorking, 
who  had  a  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve,  in  which  were 
included  the  elegant  feather-like  Athyrium  Filix-fo'mina  plumo- 
sum,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni,  Sco- 
lopendrium  vulgare  sculpturatum,  and  otlier  rare  and  interesting 
kinds.  A  fine  collection  of  seventy  kinds  was  also  shown  by 
the  same  firm.  Miss  Clarkson  received  a  second  prize  for  her 
collection,  which  contained  a  very  fine  Hymenophyllum  tun- 
bridgense,  Trichomanes  brevisetum,  Asplenium  germanicum 
alternifolium  &c. 

In  exotic  Ferns,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  were  first  with 
a  fine  collection,  comprising  Cibotiums  Schiedei  and  Barometz, 
Brainea  insignis,  Adiantum  tenerum,  and  Cyathea  voconensie. 
Fine  collections  also  came  from  BIr.  Lavey,  and  Mr.  Young, 
Highgate,  among  which  were  some  noble  specimens. 

Calceolarias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  Mr. 
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Smitli,  of  Syon,  aud  Mr.  Burley,  of  Limpsfield.  Tho=e  of  the 
latter  were  shrubby,  and  among  them  Prince  of  Wales,  Dorel, 
and  Primrose  Perfection,  were  fine.  The  varieties  shown  by 
Mr.  James,  who  liad  the  first  prize,  were  nearly  the  same  as  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  Fuchsias,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr,  Gardiner,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Stutter,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  for  Madame  Corne- 
lissen,  Prince  WiUiam  of  Prussia,  Fair  Oriana,  Count  Cavonr, 
Kose  of  Castille,  and  Prince  Imperial,  all  of  whicli  were  in 
Bplendid  bloom. 

I:i  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner  was  first  for  twelve ;  Nestor, 
Viola,  Symmetry,  Desdemoua,  Guillaume  Serei-yns,  aud  Fairest 
Oi  the  Fair,  being  among  the  best.     Messrs.  Fraser  were  second. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  had  the 
first  prize,  liis  Lord  Clyde  and  Glowworm  appearing  the  most 
striking.  Mr.  Shrimpton's  exhibition  in  the  same  class  was 
also  excellent. 

In  Fancies,  both  Mr.  Turner  aud  Messrs.  Fraser  had  beau- 
tiful collections,  taking  the  first  and  second  places,  whilst  Mr. 
Bailey  was  first  in  the  Amateurs'  Class.  Delicatum,  Lady 
Craven,  Ellen  Beck,  Crystal  Beauty,  Clemauthe,  and  Koi  des 
Fantaisies,  were  a  few  of  the  finest. 

Roses  in  pots  were  in  splendid  condition,  particularly  those 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Lane ;  Che:;eaole,  Augus'te  Mie, 
Lord  Raglan,  Paul  Perras,  aud  Charles  Lawson,  being  some  of 
the  finest;  and  of  cut  blooms,  extensive  collections  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul,  Mitchell,  HoUingworth,  and  Turner. 

yerbenas  came  fi-om  Messrs.  Treen,  Turner,  and  Perry,  of 
Castle  Bromwich;  Pans'es  from  Messrs.  Do  wnie,  Laird  &  Laing, 
Hooper,  August,  and  others ;  and  artificial  blooms  of  the  same 
flower  from  Mrs.  Stoddart,  of  Victoria  Station,  which  were  so 
like  natural  ones  that  most  people  went  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  real. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  new  Retinospora  with  whitish  foliage,  the 
handsome  Cyanophyllum-like  Spho^rogyne  latifolia,  Miconia  (?) 
argyroneura,  and  a  host  of  other  new  and  rare  plants,  which 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bull  also  contributed  a  large 
number  of  new  ornamental  plants,  both  as  regards  foliage  and 
flower,  among  which  were  his  beautiful  new  Mimuluses,  a  fine 
Scarlet  Geranium  called  Dr.  Lindley,  Athyrium  F.f.  coronatum, 
and  Chamerauthemum  verbenoceum,  with  very  ornamental 
silvery  leaves.  3Ir.  Williams  had  Lastrea  o.-eopteris  cristata, 
recently  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
choice  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  Kew  Pelargoniums 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobeon,  of  Isleworth,  and  Hoyle, 
of  Beading ;  one  from  the  latter.  Diadem,  was  a  splendid 
flower,  the  lower  petals  ot  a  fine  magenta  tinge.  A  shrubby 
Calceolaria  culled  Bijou,  said  to  be  excellent  for  beddiug,  and  of 
a  crimson  eearlel,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Vl'atson,  of  St.  Albans. 


A  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  was  exhibited,  and  both  as 
regards  size  and  colour,  the  quality  was  excellent.  A  Providence 
Pine,  weighing  9  lbs.  3  ozs.,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Young,  gardener 
to  C.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Aberaman,  and  one  of  8\  lbs.  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Shardtloes,  bath  of  which  received  jjrizes.  Th'ere  were  also 
several  from  Mr.  Jackson,  gardener  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  one  of 
■which  was  8^  lbs.  Of  Queens  there  were  several  weiehing  about 
4  lbs.  each,  and  some  less  ;  Jlr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  aud  Mr. 
Horwood  receiving  prizes  for  fruit  of  that  weight. 

Melons  were  shown  in  considerabla  number,  the  favourite 
sorts  being  Golden  Perfection  in  the  Green-fleslied  Class,  and 
Scarlet  Gem  in  the  other.  Mr.  Simmonds,  of  Miokleham  Hall, 
Dorkmg,  had  a  fiue  Golden  Perfection  :  and  a  very  good  Egvptian 
Green-fleshed  came  from  Mr.  Tegg ;  whilst  Mr.  Bailey  had  on 
Orion  of  Si  lbs.,  and  an  excellent  variety  :  the  Treutham 
White-fleshed,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  that  place.  Mr. 
Pottle,  of  Little  Bealings  received  a  prizs  for  a  small  Scarlet- 
fleshed  variety,  and  Mr.  Simmons  fjr  George  IV.  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  Scarlet  Gem  ;  to  Mr.  Gold- 
smith for  a  hybrid,  and  to  Mr.  Bennett  for  Empress  Eugenie. 

Of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  there  were  several  very  fiue 
dishes,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr 
Petch,  of  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Ke.-le  Hall,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Pottle,  all  of  whom  received  prizes. 
Fine  boskets  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Jackson,  and 
Clements.  Fine  bunches  of  Black  Prince  came  from  Mr.  Hill, 
and  good  bunches  of  the  same  variety  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Goldsmith. 

Of  Muscats,  those  from  Mr.  Turner  had  immense  berries,  but 


not  ripe  enough ;  whilst  Mr.  Clements  exhibited  some  of  nearly 
equal  merit,  but  not  so  large  in  the  berry,  and  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  regards  not  being  ripe  enough. 

Prizes  were  also  given  to  Mr.  Hill  for  Buckland  Sweetwater ; 
to  Mr.  Petch  for  some  fine  Ciiasselas  Musque' ;  to  Mr.  Drewett, 
iienbies,  Dorking,  for  White  Frontignans;  to  Mr.  Bailey  for 
Bailey's  Muscadine ;  to  Mr.  M,  Henderson,  of  Coleorton  Hall, 
foe  Grizzly  Frontignans,  to  Mr.  Hutt,  and  some  others. 

In  Peaches,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  had  Royal  George,  large  and 
finely  coloured  ;  those  from  Mr.  Evans  being  also  very  fine. 
Excellent  fruit  of  Grosse  Mignonne  came  from  Mr.  Turner  ; 
French  Galande  from  BIr.  Gurdiner,  and  Early  Dunmore  from 
Mr.  Caroiichael,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  at  Falkirk. 

In  Nectarines,  the  best  were  VioletteHative,  from  Mr.  Petch, 
who  had  two  dishes,  both  of  which  would  have  had  a  prize  had 
it  been  allowable.  Messrs.  Horwood,  A.  Henderson,  and  M. 
Henderson  had  also  very  good  dishes  of  the  same  excellent 
variety.  Hunt's  Tawny  was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Englefield.  A  good  dish  of  the  Dov.nton  was  also 
sent  by  Mr.  Tegg. 

In  Cherries,  remarkably  fine  dishes  of  Elton  and  Circassian 
came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham.  Governor  Wood,  a 
white  American  sort,  also  received  a  prize.  Some  fine  Reine 
Horteuse  were  likewise  shown,  but  unfortunately  in  the  wrong 
class.  They  were  not,  however,  sufficiently  ripe.  They  came 
from  Mr.  Beck,  who  had  also  Black  Eagle,  good  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Wilson,  of  Warwick,  had  a  prize  for  May  Duke. 

Large  and  very  fine  fruit  of  the  Oscar  and  President  Straw- 
berries were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  ;  British  Queen  and  Rifle- 
man, by  Mr.  Pottle;  Alice  Maude  and  British  Queen,  by  Mr. 
Horwood.  Kxcellent  brown  Turkey  Figs  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Syon  ;  magnificent  spikes  of  Bananas,  by  Mr. 
Mart,  f.uiterer,  of  Oxford  Street ;  aud  a  large  black-spined 
Cucumber,  called  WiUiam  Brough,  by  Mr.  Child,  of  Norwood. 


FOECING  EOSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  the  six  bt'st  Roses  for  forcing,  there  are 
so  many  of  them ;  but,  in  addition  to  our  correspondent 
"Sufpolk's"  favourite  Baronne  Prevost,  we  may  name  Paul 
Ricaut,  Edward  Jesse,  Geaut  des  Batailles,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Jules  Margottin,  and  Madame  LafJ'ay.  Of  Chinese  we  would 
add  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  Fabvier  ;  and  of 
Teas,  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Safrano,  and  Gloire  de  Dijou. 

The  success  in  forcing  depends  more  on  management  than  on 
kinds,  and  the  two  great  secrets  in  management  are  keeping  the 
plants  free  of  insects,  and  bringing  them  on  very  gradually, 
never  giving  them  a  high  temperature,  commencing  about  45°, 
and  gradually  rising  to  50"  at  night,  and  never  niore,  though  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  more  will  be  advisable  in  sunshine,  and  with 
plenty  of  au-. 

Summer  Treatment. — Presuming  the  plants  have  been  forced 
or  are  potted  now,  it  would  be  well  to  plunge  the  pots  during 
the  summer  in  an  open  sunny  spot,  but  so  that  the  roots  do 
not  go  out  of  the  pots,  and  to  be  well  supplied  with  mulch- 
ing and  water  during  the  summer.  Flowers  during  summer 
should  not  be  thought  of  or  valued,  and  the  chief  attention 
slionld  be  given  to  secure  healthy  even-balanced  wood  by  nipping 
all  the  stronger  shoots  and  thinning-out  any  very  weak  spray, 
sturdy  rather  dwarf  shoots  to  be  preferred  to  long  ones ;  and 
the  nipping  of  the  points  of  all  may  take  place  about  the  end  of 
August,  which  will  swell  the  back  buds  viithout  causing  them 
to  start.  In  September,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  in  rather 
small  pots,  they  may  be  repotted  into  larger,  using  loam  three 
parts  and  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould  one  part,  adding  for  Teas  a 
little  peat.  Duly  encouraged,  the  pots  will  be  pretty  well  filled 
with  roots  before  November.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  big 
enough  for  blooming,  then  in  the  beginning  of  September 
examine  the  drainage,  remove  surface  soil  and  a  little  at  the  side 
of  the  pot,  and  redress  with  compost  rather  richer  than  the 
above.  To  have  such  plants  in  bloom  in  January,  they  should 
be  pruned  and  regulated  after  the  middle  of  October,  placed  in 
a  shed,  aud  kept  rather  dry  until  they  are  breaking,  when  the 
plauts  may  be  placed  in  a  house  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
where  they  will  receive  a  low  moist  temperature.  If  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  sawdust,  or  spent  tan,  so  that  the  roots 
will  average  70°  whilst  the  tops  will  average  45°  to  50°,  the 
plants  will  come  on  very  nicely  if  the  heads  are  daoiped  with 
the  syringe. 
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In  pruning  in  summer,  care  should  be  taken  nnt  to  start  the 
lower  buds ;  but  if  some  cf  the  Perpetuals  are  thus  started  in 
autumn — as  Geant  des  Bataillos,  &c.,  and  tlie  bulk  of  the 
Chinese — and  the  top  old  shoots  are  merely  pruned  away,  these 
young  shoots  will  bloom  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
without  getting  any  heat  worthy  of  tlie  name  of  forcing ;  and 
by  this  means,  witli  little  trouble  and  preventing  blooming  in 
summer,  most  of  the  Cliinese  section  and  tlie  linrdier  of  the 
Teas  would  bloom  all  the  winter  in  a  temptraturo  averaging 
from  ib"  to  50°  at  night.  In  pruning  in  autumn,  weak  growers 
should  be  cut  pretty  close,  and  strong  growers  shoulil  have  the 
weak  twigs  either  removed  or  pruned  back  to  a  bud  ;  the 
stronger  well-ripened  shoots  should  merely  be  stopped  a  little 
and  bent  a  little  bo  as  to  cauee  the  buds  to  break  regularly. 

In  winter  water  should  be  given  only  as  tlie  plants  need  it, 
and  never  lower  in  temperature  than  that  of  tlie  house.  As  the 
leaves  expand  I'reely  and  the  buds  begin  to  show,  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  alternately  with  clean  water.  Very  little 
water  will  be  required  uutd  the  young  shoots  are  fairly  started. 

Successions  wdl  be  easier  managed  than  the  first  lot  of  early 
ones.  When  the  plants  are  done  flowering  they  shovdd  be 
protected  in  a  cold  pit  until  they  can  be  put  out  of  doors  in 
April  and  JIay. 

Ilie  more  air  tlie  plants  have  after  they  are  started  the  better, 
provided  the  air  is  moist  and  mild  ;  but  in  winter  in  very  sunny 
days,  when  llie  air  is  frosty  and  parchingly  dry,  it  chould  not 
play  on  the  young  foliage  or  buJs  until  it  has  been  lieated  and 
moistened  ;  and  hence,  under  ordin^iry  circumstance?,  it  will 
often  be  better  to  shade  a  little,  and  damp  the  Boors  and  stages 
in  such  eases  instead  of  giving  a  great  amount  of  air. 

In  most  cases  a  little  green  fly  may  be  expected,  and  smoking  is 
the  best  remedy,  though  some  prefer  dr".wing  the  shoots  affected 
through  weak  tobacco  water  and  syringing  with  clean  water 
the  following  morning.  There  are  also  two  opposite  evils  to  be 
guai'ded  against :  It  the  air  should  be  harsh  and  dry  the  leaves 
may  have  a  visit  of  the  red  spider,  and  moisture  and  the  syringe 
and  not  too  much  heat  are  the  preventives.  The  other  is 
mildew  if  the  weather  sliould  be  very  foggy  and  moist ;  and  the 
remedies  are  dusting  witli  sulphur,  but  chiefly  a  little  dry  heat, 
to  disperse  the  fog  and  promote  a  brisk  circulation  of  air. 

Does  your  Cyauophyllum  stand  near  the  heatmg  medium  and 
where  there  is  an  evaporating-trough  ?  If  so,  and  the  plant  get 
very  dry,  the  leaves  would  be  browned.  We  have  also  seen  a 
plant  a  little  affected  in  the  same  way  from  the  sun  beating  on  it 
fiercely,  when  the  leaves  were  damp  and  air  had  not  been  given 
soon  enough  in  the  house.  E.  Fish. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWEKS 

at  the  eotat  horticnltubal  society's  exhibition. 

Hay  27th. 

"lierum,  itenon,  Uenimqne,"  one  may  indeed  cry  out  at  this 
the  third  groat  Exhibition  held  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 
From  the  Eegeui's  Park  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thence  to 
Kensington,  has  been  the  lot  of  many  an  Azalea,  Pelargonium, 
and  hose  this  season;  until  at  last  we  should  think,  "  blushing 
and  suffused  with  rosy  tint"  must  be  descriptive  of  them  all, 
if  they  can  hear  the  loud  praises  bestowed  on  their  personal 
charms.  "What  a  lip!"  "  What  a  lovely  form  !"  "  How  deli- 
cate ! "  "  Did  you  ever  see  so  charming  a  colour  ?  "  heard  on  all 
sides  from  gallant  cavaliers  and  fair  maidens — bestowed  by 
royalty,  nobility,  commoners,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  must  surely 
have  been  too  much  for  even  the  native  modesty  of  Flora's  lair 
subjects,  and  leaves  but  little  after  the  detad  I  gave  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  for  me  to  say.  What  can  1  say,  lor  instance, 
in  Pelargoniums,  but  that  Mr.  Turner  with  the  selfsame  plants 
took  as  usual  first  prizes,  and  the  Messrs.  Fraser  a  good  second 
— that  the  Roses  of  Me-srs.  Lane  and  ilr.  Wm.  Paul  were  again 
very  nearly  matched,  but  that  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the 
latter's  gained  for  him  the  fir^t  place— that  Tulips  and  Pansies  not 
coming  witliin  the  patronage  of  the  Society  were  absent,  with 
the  exception  of  (■ome  sent  by  one  or  two  growers  for  sale — 
that  the  same  seedling  Pelargoniums  were  there  as  at  the  Palace, 
and  placed  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  then 
placed  ? 

There  were,  however,  two  collections,  which,  although  not 
amongst  florists'  flowers,  were  to  my  mind  as  interesting  as 
anything  there — Messrs.  Ivery's  collection  of  British  Ferns, 
and  Mr.  Salter's  of  variegated  plants.  Anything  more  delight- 
fully fresh  than  the  former  collection  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ; 


and  I  question  if  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns  would  exhibit  more 
beautiful  and  varied  forms  than  did  this  of  native  species. 
-Messrs.  Ivery  are  so  well  known  for  the  niagniflcent  collection 
in  their  possession,  that  wo  need  hardly  say  that  rarity  and  ex- 
cellence of  cultivation  characterised  their  productions.  I  noticed 
amongst  them  especially  the  following: — Asplenium  marinum  ; 
AUosorus  crispus ;  Athyriura  Filix-fcemina  apn»forme,  erispum, 
depauperaliim,  riifTisum,  Fieldiw,  Frizelliie,  molle  incisum,  multi- 
fidum,  plumosum,  thyssanotum  ;  Ceterach  ofTicinarum  ;  Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis  ;  Lastrea  Filix-mas  crispa,  cristata,  ineisa,  Jervisii ; 
Osmunda  regalls  ;  Poljpodium  dryopteris  ;  Poljstichum  angu- 
lare  proliferura  ;  Scolopendrium  vidgare  erispum,  endivirefolium, 
fissum,  multifidum,  lamosum,  corymbiferum  majus.  In  Mr. 
Salter's  collection  of  variegated  plants  were  Fuukia  undulata 
variegata;  and  variegated  forms  ot  Acer  negundo,  He''era  helix, 
Ruta  graveolens,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Hesperis  arabidtefolia, 
Tussilago  farfara,  Sahx  caprea,  Spiraea  ulmaria,  &<:.  This  col- 
lection was  also  a  hardy  one,  and  thus  suggested  how  much 
may  be  done  in  adorning  our  gardens  with  this  section  of 
ornamental-foliaged  plants. 

As  there  are  many  who  are  interested  in  the  Pelargonium  I 
give  here  the  names  of  the  winning  plants,  although  it  is  nearly 
a  repetition  cf  those  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  'I'urner  was 
first  in  12  Show  Pelargoniums  with  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Rossura, 
Desdemona,  Bacchus,  Hose  Celestial,  GuiUaume  Severyns,  Sun- 
set, Lady  Taunton,  Viola,  Empress  Eugenie,  Candidate,  and 
Picnic ;  the  Messrs.  Fraser  second  with  Carlos,  Desdemona, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sanspareil,  Roseleaf,  Leviathan,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Etna,  Ariel,  Festus,  Saracen,  Empress  Eugenie.  Amongst 
Amateurs— for  Fancies,  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
the  Elms,  Hampstead,  was  placed  first  with  Delicatum,  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  Madame  Sontag,  Emily,  Carminatum. 

In  Fancy  Pelorgoniums  Mr.  Turner  was  again  Hrst  with  Cloth 
of  Silver,  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  Lidj  Craven,  Clemanthe,  Delica- 
tum, Ellen  Beck;  and  the  Messrs.  Fraser  second  with  Acme, 
Celestial,  Clara  Novello,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Bridesmaid,  and  Mul- 
tiflora. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bull  sent  collections  of 
new  hybrid  Mimuhis  and  Zonale  Geraniums.  Amorgst  the 
Messrs.  Hendersons'  were  some  pretty  tricolor-leaved  varieties — 
Italia  Unita,  Sunset,  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Countess.  Mr.  Standish 
again  had  his  new  Japanese  Clematises  ;  but  novelties  ware,  as 
you  justly  said  last  week,  not  very  numerous. 

What,  then,  about  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole  per  se,  and  as 
compared  with  the  others  of  the  season  ?  This  must  be  a  matter 
of  taste ;  but  for  beauty  of  appearance  I  question  whether  the 
palm  mill  not  be  universally  given  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
And  as  to  the  plants  there  can  be  but  little  difference  ;  the  same 
exhibitors  and  the  same  plants  are  to  be  noticed  at  all  of  them, 
and  arrangement  must  decide  the  preference.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  great  mistake,  ibr  instance,  not  to  have  had  a  slight  covering 
of  tiffany  over  the  plants.  It  need  not  'nave  been  an  awning  ; 
but  a  semicircular  canopy  springing  from  the  back  of  the  stages, 
and  just  reaching  over  the  plants,  would  have  greatly  improved 
their  appearance  ;  for  not  only  did  the  light  deaden  the  colours, 
but  the  immense  size  of  the  buildinj  dwarfed  the  p'ants.  A 
slight  tiffany  shading  would  have  neutralised  these  effects.  The 
wideness  of  the  nave  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  for  moving 
about,  wliich  was  increased  considerably  by  the,  to  my  mind, 
unfortunate  arrangement  of  separating  the  music  in  toto  from 
the  flowers.  If  one  band  had  been  stationed  at  the  majolica 
fountain,  and  the  other  left  in  the  gardens,  it  would  have  en- 
hanced the  Exhibition  vastly,  instead  of,  as  it  did  completely, 
cutting  the  matter  in  two. — D.,  Deal. 


KEDISCOVEEY  in  ENGLAND  of  TKICHOMANES 
EADICANS. 

Will  you  afford  me  space  in  your  Journal  for  the  announce- 
ment of  my  having  discovered  the  Triehomanes  radicans,  or 
European  Bristle  Fern,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Suowdon 
range  in  North  Wales  ? 

Tliis  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  as  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  since  tlie  year  1782,  in 
vihich  year  it  was  found  at  Bingley,  in  Yoikshire. 

The  only  recorded  habitats  of  this  beautiful  Fern  which  bring 
it  within  the  category  of  British  Ferns  are  some  few  places  in 
the  lake  district  of  Ireland  and  in  the  county  Wicklow. 
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For  reasons  which  you  will  readily  understand  I  am  unwilling 
to  indicate  more  precisely  the  habitat  I  found. 

The  plants,  of  which  I  secured  uereral  young  apecimens,  are 
reniarkably  fine,  the  fronds  in  many  instances  being  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  length;  and  aa  a  juatifieation  of  my  having  dis- 
turbed it  I  may  say  that  it  was'  very  abundant  in  the  spot  in 
which  I  discovered  it. 

I  shall  be  glad,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  verify  my  state- 
ment, to  send  you  a  dried  frond.— John  F.  Eowbotham,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 


SAM  SLICK'S  GARDEN. 

I  MUST  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  "  A  Fbiend  to  Floei- 
OTLTUEE,"  in  your  Number  of  the  12th  of  May,  when  he  alludes 
to  the  flower  garden  and  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Halli- 
burton (the  renowned  Sam  Slick),  at  Gordon  House,  near  Isle- 
worth.  I  accidentally  visited  this  place  in  the  summer  of  18G2, 
and  I  would  advise  both  lady  and  gentlemen  amateurs  to  ask 
permission  to  do  so,  which  will  be  courteously  granted. 

The  arrangement  and  planting  of  the  flower-beds  is  a  perfect 
study,  and  I  will  in  a  future  Number  venture  on  a  brief  de- 
scription. The  success  of  these  gardens  is,  I  am  told,  entirely 
owing  to  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  fair  owner,  who  with  very 
limited  assistance  (two  men  and  a  bov,  I  understood),  continues 
to  keep  in  perfect  order  6|  acres  of  flower  and  kitchen  garden. 
— A  Constant  Scbsoeibee. 


NEW  BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

THJiiEs  are  very  few  of  your  readers  who  do  not  regret  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Beaton's  articles  from  your  Journal.    Those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  cross-breeding  of  flowers,  especially 
bedding  plants,  have  felt   disappointment  as  week  after  week 
your  Journal  has  appeared  on  our  tables,  and  no  lively  pleasant 
page  with  the  well-known  signature  at  the  bottom.   Though  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me,  I  for  one  desire  to  express  my  regret  at 
the  blow  by  which,  I  hope  only  for  a  time.  Providence  has  de- 
prived floriculture  of  one  of  its  most  learned  professors.     It  is 
not  many  mouths  ago  that  Mr.  Beaton  announced  in  your  pages 
his  possession  of  a  variety  of  seedling  Geraniums  of  all  colours 
except  yellow,  that  he  hoped  to  obtain  even  that,  and  as  yellow 
as  a  buttercup,  and  that  already  he  had  one  of  a  true  orange. 
It  was  by  the  aid  of  his  very  accurate  article  in  your  Journal, 
descriptive  of  the  bedding-out  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  tliat  last 
August  I  was  able  to  find  out  all  the  novelties  which,  he  had 
sent  to  be  tried  there.     That  same  article,  by-the-by,  sent  me  on 
a  fool's  errand,  for  no  sooner  had  I  seen  the  Crimson  Minimum 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  especially  the  latter,  than  ofl"!  went  to  the 
nearest  nursery  in  hopes  of  obtaining  both.     But  I  was  told  at 
once,  "  Oh  I  you  are  too  fast,  sir,  by  a  year  or  two  ;  those  Gera- 
niums are  only  sent  for  trial,  and  wo'n't  be  in  the  trade  for, 
perhaps,  a  year  or  two."     That  same  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
has  appeared  this  year,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  also  the 
Crimson  Minimum  of  the  Crystal  Palace.     I  bought  it  last  year 
of  Messrs.  E.  Henderson  &  Co.  under  the  name  of  Minimum  Nose- 
gay.   Lord  Palmerston  is  a  magnificent  Geranium.    There  was,  I 
believe,  only  one  bed  of  it  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Rose  Mount— one  of  the  round  beds— it  cauoht 
my  eye  directly.     Its  colour  is  very  brisht,  and  the  trusses  are 
absolutely  immense.     For  large  beds  and  where  a  strong  and 
attractive  efiect  from  a  distance  is  required,  it  is  the  finest  of  the 
whole  breed.     I  confess,  however,  to  a  weakness  in  favour  of  a 
more  dwarf  style  of  growth.     If  such  a  truss  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston could  be  obtained  on  a  more  prostrate-growing  and  shorter- 
jointed  Geranium,  I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  that  colour  is 
concerned,  wo  had  reached  perfection.     Now,  Mr.  Beaton  men- 
tioned a  seedling  of  his  which,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes,  was  to 
beat  anything— Cybister  or  The  Tumbler  was,  I  think,  the  name. 
I  want  It  for  breeding  from.     Now,  who  has  that  ?     Is  it  only 
in  Mr.  Eyles'  or  Mr.  Gordon's  keeping  yet  ?     I  do  not  see  it  in 
any  catalogues.     The  Crimson  Minimum  is  the  Geranium  which 
Mr.  Beaton  himself  recommended  to  Mr.  Fish  in  preference  to 
Stella ;  and  it  is  superior  to  Stella  in  my  opinion,  because  though 
the  colour  is  much  the  same  as  also  the  truss,  the  habit  is  very 
much  shorter-jointed  and  dwarfer.     In  the  mass,  therefore,  you 
would  have  more  flowers. 

From  the  nursery  to  which  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Crimson  Minimum— viz.,  Messrs.  Carter 


and  Co. 'a.  Crystal  Palace  Nursery,  I  have  received  this  spring — 
Lord  Palmerston,  Spread  Eagle,  Merrimac,  and  Miss  Parfitt. 
The  last  three,  especially  Spread  Eagle,  are  apparently  very 
dwarf.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  any  of  these  last  three  is 
Cybister  or  The  Tumbler?  I  know  nothing  about  their  flower- 
ing capabilities  or  their  habit  of  growth  ;  but  they  appear,  as 
most  of  the  new  Nosegay  section  do,  to  have  a  close  relationship 
to  the  Crimson  Ivy-leaf  Geranium. 

And  now  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal  which,  if  this  should  meet 
Mr.  Beaton's  eyes,  will,  I  hope,  give  a  fillip  to  restoring  his 
health.  The  desire  of  cross-breeders,  in  one  direction  at  least, 
has  at  last  been  produced.  It  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Lee's,  Koyal  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Hammersmith.  Having  an  hour 
to  wait  for  the  train  at  Kensington,  I  strolled  into  Messrs.  Lee's 
delightful  nursery.  In  one  of  the  smaller  span-toof  houses 
devoted  to  bedding  Geraniums  I  saw,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  a  white  variegated  Geranium  with  a  white  flower.  "  Five 
guineas  for  a  plant?  "  "No,  sir,  it  is  not  for  sale." — F.  M.  Adet, 
The  Cell. 

[The  Editors  will  be  readily  believed  when  they  say  that  no 
one  feels  more  deeply  thin  they  do  the  illness  winch  has  with- 
drawn Mr.  Beaton  from  their  side.  They  hope  it  is  only  a 
temporary  withdrawal,  for  Mr.  Beaton  is  better  in  health,  yet 
some  time  must  still  elapse  before  he  can  resume  his  pen. — 
Eds.  J.  OF  H.] 


FAILUKES  IN  A  VINERY. 

nOT-WATEE    PIPES    EEQUIRED    FOE    HEATING   A    VINEEY 

AND  CUCUMBEB-HOUSE. 
I  SHALL  be  obliged  by  your  giving  me  your  opinion  on  an 
alteration  I  intend  making  in  a  vinery,  and  also  on  the  addition 
of  a  Cucumber-house  to  vinery.  Three  years  ago  I  built  what 
was  intended  for  an  "orchard-house"  20  feet  long  by  12  wide, 
lean-to,  brick  sides  and  ends,  fixed  roof,  ventilation  at  front  and 
back.  Inside  the  house  is  8  feet  high  at  back,  3  feet  in  front, 
with  a  sunk  path  in  the  middle  2  feet  wide,  leaving  the  borders 
5  feet  wide.  Partly  from  the  ground  being  raised  outside 
and  the  house  built  on  very  low  ground,  the  surface  of  tho 
border  is  quite  2  feet  below  the  level  outside,  which  I  believe 
makes  the  border  cold  and  damp.  In  May,  1860,  I  planted 
three  Blac-k  Ilamburghs  at  the  cud,  whicli  is  nearly  north  by 
west,  the  house  facing  south-west.  The  Vines  have  made  good 
growth.  This  is  the  first  year  of  bearing,  and  I  have  about  forty 
bimches.  Many  of  the  berries  have  the  spot,  and  are  becoming 
gangrened,  to  remedy  which  I  would  propose  in  September 
carefully  lifting  the  Vines,  which  are  inside  the  house,  and  there 
is  no  means  for  the  roots  to  go  outside ;  to  remove  the  soil  down 
to  the  stone  rubble,  ic,  at  bottom  of  border,  to  place  a  hot- 
water  pipe  there,  well  covering  it  with  rubble ;  and  to  remake 
my  border,  and  have  it  as  high  as  the  outs:de  ground  ;  also  to 
make  a  border  outside  in  front  for  the  roots  to  run  through  the 
arches.  I  presume  the  mischief  arises  from  want  of  root-action. 
In  1861,  at  the  south-east  end,  I  planted  three  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Vines,  but  they  have  made  but  very  little  growth. 
Would  they  answer  better  planted  in  the  centre  of  border  as 
Sanders  recommends  ?  In  the  event  of  my  moving  them,  would 
it  not  he  best  to  plant  them  in  front,  to  do  away  with  centre 
path,  and  to  put  it  at  back  of  house  ? 

At  the  north-west  end  is  a  brick  pit  with  six  lights,  so  I  can- 
not allow  the  Vines  to  ruu  out  there;  and  at  the  south-east  end 
I  wish  to  join  the  Cucumber-house.  The  Cucumber-house  to  be 
12  feet  long  by  0  wide,  with  a  kind  o''  hip-back  or  half  span- 
roof,  glass  in  the  front  under  tlie  eaves,  and  brick  at  the  back, 
and  glass  end  at  south-east — path  3  feet  wide  in  centre,  border 
on  each  side  3  feet  wide,  to  be  heated  by  hot-water  tank.  What 
size  pipe  must  I  use  to  heat  Vine- borders,  and  how  many  pipes 
fo  heat  the  house?  Also,  what  pipes  to  heat  Cucumber-house? 
I  wish  one  boiler  to  do  the  whole  heating,  and  to  be  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  two  houses.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
advise  me  ?  What  I  require  to  heat  is  not  of  any  extent,  and 
another  thing  fo  be  borne  in  mind  is  tliat  the  gardener  has  never 
had  esperieui-e  with  hot  water. — Edgarley. 

[We  do  not  think  that  your  Vines  need  have  suifered  if  the 
ground  had  been  properly  drained,  though  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  have  the  inside  ground  equally  high  with  the  outside.  We 
should  never  think  of  planting  Muscats  in  a  mere  orchard-house. 
They  could  only  ripen  in  a  fine  sanny  summer  and  autumn. 
Your  Hamburghs  may  be  suflering  as  much  from  deficient  venti- 
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lation  89  deficient  root-artion  ;  but  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
latter  is  the  cause  of  disease,  the  lifting  anil  replanting  will  be  in 
their  favour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Muscats.  Wo  do 
not  know  if  you  intund  your  home  for  forcing  early.  If  so,  the 
pipes  below  the  border  will  be  a  great  adrantage,  but  if  you  let 
your  Ymes  come  on  nearly  naturally  you  will  require  no  pipes 
below  the  roots.  If  you  raise  the  inside  border  we  presume  you 
mean  to  raise  the  house  as  well,  as  from  5  to  l!  feet  is  no  great 
height.  It  matters  little  where  the  Vines  are  planted,  wliether  at 
the  front  or  more  in  the  centre,  with  pipes  below.  We  would 
prefer  the  centre,  though  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

For  early  forcing  you  would  need  two  four-inch  pipes  for 
bottom  heat,  and  at  least  three  four-inch  for  top  heat.  Less 
would  be  required  if  you  commenced  in  jMarch  or  the  end  of 
February.  As  to  boilers,  the  simplest  tubular  or  saddle-back 
will  suit  your  purpose.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  for  continu- 
ance there  is  little  dill'erence  between  boilers  if  properly  set  and 
properly  wrought.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  wondrous  tales 
some  people  tell  us  when  under  the  inlluenee  of  enthusiasm.  If 
you  want  Cucumbers  in  winter  and  early  spring  you  will  need 
two  four-inch  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  and  the  same  for  top  beat; 
if  in  May  or  bo  three-inch  pipes  will  do.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  have  a  boiler  sunk  deeper  by  a  foot  or  18  inches  than  you 
wish  the  pipes  for  the  border  to  be,  fake  the  one  tlow-pipe  to  an 
open  cistern,  and  from  that  take  a  pipe  to  all  the  places  to  be 
heated,  each  of  these  joining  the  return-pipe  to  the  boiler.] 


LIFTING   APPLE   TEEES  FREQUENTLY. 

Will  it  be  possible  or  convenient  to  you  to  let  this  meet  the 
eye  of  "  C,"  who  wrote  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  dwarf 
Apple  orchard,  which  was  published  in  No.  6-36  of  the  Cottage 
Gaedenee  A^•D  CooKTHY  GrENTLEJiAX,  December  4th,  1860  ?  I 
wiU  accept  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  he  will  favour  me  with  the 
information — which  will,  no  doubt  be  valued  by  other  readers — 
whether  the  mode  of  lifting  his  trees  biennially  after  about  nine 
years'  experience  is  still  satisfactory,  and  if  they  bear  well  with  it, 
but  more  particularly  whether  it  has  prevented  canker  from 
appearing  in  his  Ribston  Pippin  Apples ;  the  main  drift  of  my 
writing  is  to  learn  that. 

Last  autumn  I  planted  a  portion  of  my  garden  with  a  number 
of  Apples  and  Pears  on  the  Paradise  and  Quince  stocks,  and 
amongst  the  number  one  Kibston  Pippin.  I  wijhed  to  have 
had  more,  but  was  afraid  of  the  canker,  for  a  few  years  ago  I 
lost  a  nice  Hawthornden  Apple  tree  from  the  same  cause.  The 
Eibston  has  never  been  gi-own  in  this  neig'ibourhood  that  I  am 
aware  of;  but  as  the  Hawthornden  canters  in  my  soil,  I  fear 
the  same  will  happen  to  the  Eibston,  unless  a  periodical  lifting 
of  the  tree  will  prevent  the  disease,  as  some  assert  it  will. 
My  soil  is  nearly  like  that  of"  C.'s"  garden.  If  the  annual  or 
biennial  removal  of  that  valuable  Apple  will  prevent  the  canker 
in  wet  soils  and  induce  fruitfuluess,  it  is  information  which 
ought  not  to  be  hidden — when  practically  proved — from  us  Lan- 
cashire people,  who  cannot  grow  to  perfection  the  finer  fruits, 
such  as  Peaches,  ic.  An  answer  to  my  questions  I  doubt  not 
would  be  very  valuable  information  to  many  amateur  gardeners 
whose  garden  soil  is  wet,  and  the  major  part  is  I  believe  so.  As 
I  wish  to  fill  all  available  space  in  my  garden  this  autumn,  will 
he  please  to  state,  now  that  his  trees  must  be  by  this  time  pretty 
well  grown,  whether  3  feet  by  4  is  sufficient  room  for  his  dwarf 
trees?  Mine  is  a  small  garden,  and  I  want  them  kept  in  little 
compass.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  full-grown 
orchard  of  dwarf  trees,  so  I  have  but  little  idea  what  space  they 
require  when  matured. — A.  Q.,  West  Hotighton, 


\ 


EAINFALL  AT  LINTON  PARK,    KENT. 

A  coKEESroyDENT  having  inquired  how  the  rainfall  of  the 
past  three  months  corresponds  with  that  of  similar  periods  in 
former  years,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  following  table, 
taken  from  a  register  kept  here,  by  which  the  deficiency  of  the 
rainfall  in  the  present  season  will  be  easily  seen.  I  may 
further  add  that  the  rainfall  of  May  up  to  tho  29th  has  been 
1.59  inch,  and  falling  in  eight  days.  The  greater  part  of  this  fell 
on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  and  was  accompanied  at  that  time 
with  a  very  cold  north  and  north-east  wind,  which  was  also 
strong  and  proved  very  hurtful  to  vegetation.  The  windward 
side  of  forest  trees  in  lull  leaf  has  been  bruised  and  destroyed, 


and  now  looks  as  if  scorched ;  delicate  things,  even  when  shel- 
tered, suffered  more  or  less.  The  cold  continued  several  days 
and  nights.  The  night  of  the  25th-26th  May  was  unusually 
cold,  the  thermometer  sinking  as  low  as  35°  in  the  garden,  and 
in  some  exposed  places  in  the  park  it  was  quite  a  frost.  There 
have  been  various  changes  of  wind,  that  from  the  S.W,  not 
having  been  always  so  mild  as  could  be  wished.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  rain  of  the  20th  only  benefited  the  more  hardy 
vegetation,  the  cold  by  which  it  was  accompanied  neutrahsing  ita 
otherwise  useful  properties.  At  the  present  time  (the  29th), 
the  atmosphere  has  more  of  a  summer  character;  but  extreme 
changes  have  been  so  common  of  late  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  may  next  follow. 
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HAS  THB  CLIMATE   of  ENGLAND  CHANGED? 

We  are  induced  to  take  up  this  subject  from  the  fact  of  hear- 
ing very  lately,  whilst  in  the  west  of  England,  more  than  one 
landowner  express  in  most  decided  terms  his  opinion  on  the 
deterioration  of  the  weather — an  opinion  that  we  conceive  to  be 
very  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

In  this  note  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  investigation 
of  the  temperature.  In  a  former  article,  on  the  rainfall  of  Eng- 
land {Mark  Lane  Express,  April  28, 1862),  we  showed  that  there 
had  been  no  increase  in  the  annual  amount  of  rain  during  the 
past  forty  years. 

The  following  mean  temperatures  of  every  year  since  1815, 
grouped  in  ten-year  periods,  exhibit  no  signs  of  any  change  : 
there  are  merely  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  some  above  and  some 
below  the  average,  that  are  evident  in  all  statistical  tables  of  this 
nature,  where  the  series  is  not  long  enough  to  obliterate  tho 
eflect  of  individual  exceptional  cases. 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  tables  the  whole  period — viz.,  {rem 
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1815  to  ISCO,  has  been  divided  info  four  ten-year  periods  and 
one  six-jear  group.  By  iTiclu^iug  ten  rears,  the  extreme 
jumps  of  temperature  between  one  year  and  anotlier  partially 
disappear;  Trhilst  the  five  mean  groups  are  ample  to  show  tliat 
no  radical  change  has  taken  place. 

We  miglit  liare  gone  back  much  further,  but  were  unwilling 
to  admit  any  evidence  on  which  we  could  not  place  the  most 
perfect  trust ;  and  thermometer  readings  anterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  our  table  we  did  not  consider  so  accurate  as  those 
of  the  later  date. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  ten  years  from  1815  to  1824, 
both  inclusive,  was  49.8°,  for  the  next  decade  it  was  50.4°,  for 
the  following  49.2°,  then  49.8°,  and  for  the  six  years  it  was  49.0°. 
Here  we  perceive  no  difl'erence  to  any  material  amount,  and  we 
might  for  all  practical  purposes  consider  the  readings  to  be 
identical,  which,  were  the  series  suiEciently  long,  no  doubt  they 
would  be. 

But,  it  may  bo  remarked,  if  the  winters  have  become  warmer 
and  the  summers  colder,  no  difference  may  be  shown  between 
the  yearly  average  temperatures  of  one  ten  years  and  another ; 
although  the  effect  of  such  a  change  in  the  seasons  would  be  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  the  progress  of  vegetation.  True !  and 
to  guard  against  this  error,  let  us  examine  each  month,  taking 
the  mean  of  every  ten  years  for  each  montli  of  the  year  ;  we 
shall  then  see  if  the  individual  months  have  altered  at  all,  or  if, 
on  the  contrary,  each  has  received,  on  the  average,  its  normal 
amount  of  heat. 

Table  showing  the  average  monthly  temperature  in  ten-year 
groups,  from  1815  to  1860  inclusive  :— 


Tears. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apl. 
47°2 

May 
n3°0 

Juu. 

58,2 

'jul. 

AuRJSep. 

0  I     . 
61.5  !59.0 

Oct. 

50°R 

Nov 

4.5^5 

Dec 

1815  to  1824... 

u^ 

40  °1 

43?2 

40°4 

1825  to  1834... 

37.3 

39.9 

43.0 

48,  n 

541; 

60.2 

64.0 

61.6  '.57.2 

52,1 

4.1.9 

42.5 

1835  to  1844.. 

37.S 

38,8 

42,4 

4.1.9 

.i.3.2 

59.1  161.5 

61.9 '56.9 

49  5 

4.3.9 

40.0 

1845  to  1854... 

39.2 

39.7 

41.2 

46.2 

.5,3.1 

,W.O 

62,3 

61.0 '56.6 

49,5 

443 

40.4 

1855  to  I860.., 

38.1 

.37.3 

41.3 

45.7 

51.9 

60.0 

62.4 

62.4  57.1 

51.4 

41.7 

39.2 

Looking  over  this  table,  the  eye  fails  to  discern  any  approach 
to  a  descending  tendency,  or,  indeed,  to  discover  any  periodicity 
whatever  in  the  results.  Here  is  a  number  above,  tliere  one  a 
little  below  the  average,  but  nothing  to  indicate  any  regular 
march  either  of  increase  or  decrease. 

If  it  be  necessary,  let  us  make  out  another  table,  in  which  we 
will  calculate  the  average  temperature  of  the  seasons  for  each 
decade.     The  following  will  then  be  the  statement : — 

Table  showing  the  averajje  temperature  of  the  seasons,  in  ten- 
year  groups,  from  1815  to  1860  inclusive :— 


Years. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

-\utumn. 

Winter. 

181Stol824 

43°.  5 
43.7 

42.7 
42.4 
41.4 

'a 

57.4 
59.6 
57.9 
58  1 
58.1 

«            1 
57.1         1 
57.0 
56.1 
55.7 
57.0 
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1825  to  1835  

1835  to  1844 

40  6 

1845  to  1854 

41  3 

1865  10  1860 

Here  is  a  striking  uniformity  between  the  mean  temperature 
of  one  decade  and  another.  Were  the  series  eutfieiently  long,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  even  these  slight  inequalities, 
which  exhibit  no  law  amongst  themselves,  would  disappear,  and 
the  number  expressing  the  temperature  of  either  season  for  such 
a  period  would  bo  identically  the  same  for  all  averages  including 
the  same  number  of  years.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  m 
compiling  tables  of  this  kind,  the  most  rigorous  exactitude  is  re- 
quired :  one  false  reading  would  throw  a  doubt  over  the  entire 
table,  as  would  also  a  single  inaccurate  observation. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  arrive 
at  is,  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  this 
country,  nor  have  the  seasons  changed  their  characteristics. 
"Seed  time  and  harvest"  have  never  ceased  nor  exhibited  any 
tendency  to  encroach  one  on  the  other ;  the  laws  of  meteorology 
are  as  stable  as  those  of  astronomy,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  not  more  strictly  maintained  than  that  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  climate.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  popular  error,  that  the  winters  are  warmer  and  the 
summers  colder  than  they  used  to  be,  fade  and  die  out ;  such  a 
belief  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  and  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  should  be  thrown  aside,  even  if  the  bare 
recommendation  that  truth  always  brings  with  it  were  not  sufB- 
cient  to  secure  a  place  in  all  men's  minds. —  {Mark  Lane 
^Express.) 


ALYSSUM  SAXATILE  COMPACTUM. 
DuEiNG  the  month  of  April,  when  riding  on  one  of  the  omni- 
buses which  run  from  the  town  of  Leeds  to  the  out-townsbips,  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  villa  gardens  which  line  the  road  some  plants 
of  Alyssum  quite  different  from  any  which  I  ever  saw  before ; 
their  dwarf  growth  and  close  compact-flowering  habit  was  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  plants  in  my  garden  at  home.  Thinking  that 
the  soil  had  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  not  being  able 
to  make  inquiry  on  the  spot,  I  allowed  the  thought  of  them  to 
pass  out  of  my  mind.  Since  then,  when  on  a  visit  to  Shipley, 
near  Bradford,  walking  with  a  friend  past  the  Shipley  Nurseries, 
and  having  a  i'ew  minutes  to  spare  we  walked  into  the  nurseries. 
Here,  again,  I  met  with  the  dwarf  plant,  labelled  Alyssum 
saxatile  compactum,  in  full  flower,  the  flowers  quite  covering  the 
leaves,  and  forming  au  object  very  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The 
grower  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  will  not  make  a  mistake  in 
growing  this  early  spring-flowering  plant,  and  the  bedder  will 
do  well  to  grow  this  shrub  in  his  beds  at  a  season  of  the  year 
wlien  they  are  naked  and  dull.  It  is  a  plant  which  must  be  a 
favourite,  even  if  it  to  some  growers  be  an  old  favourite.  I 
would  have  secured  some  plants,  but  Mr.  Dean  was  engaged 
with  some  customers,  and  the  short  time  allowed  me  having 
rapidly  flown  away,  [  was  forced  to  hurry  off  empty-handed. — 
SrsTic  EoBiN. 


HEATING  GARDEN  STEUCTUUES. 

(Continued  from  page  401.) 
Flties. — In  houses  of  some  size — say  3G  feet  by  18  feet,  where 
a  forcing  temperature  is  required  to  be  kept  up,  two  flues  are 
required  ;  the  one,  a  single  flue,  takes  the  front,  and  the  other 
makes  two  or  three  journeys  along  the  back.  The  flues  here  are 
constructed  of  brick  dished  in  the  middle  like  a  press- brick,  but  the 
hollow  penetrates  fully  an  inch  into  the  brick.  Three  of  these 
placed  on  edge  form  the  sides  of  the  flue.  The  bottom  of  the 
flue  was  formed  of  bricks  15  inches  square  by  2  thick,  and  these 
were  laid  on  a  single  thickness  of  common  brick  at  the  joints  of  the 
flue-bottom  only.  These  bearers  were  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  bricks  levelled  with  the  plumb-bob.  The  covers  for  the  flue 
were  15  inches  square  by  3  thick,  dished  out  like  the  side 
bricks,  and  would  hold  when  filled  nearly  three  pints  of  water 
each.  The  flue  at  its  entrance  into  the  house  was  formed  for  a 
yard  of  fire-bricks  at  the  sides  and  top,  and  then  fire-tiles  were 
used  for  covers  a  yard  further,  which  part  was  entirely  covered 
by  flagstones  to  prevent  the  heat  from  scorching  the  plants  in 
the  vicinity.  Bear  in  mind  this  was  the  front  flue  passing  along 
both  ends  and  the  front  of  the  house.  The  furnace  was  2  feet 
3  inches  long,  1  foot  3  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  3  inches  high 
above  the  grate.  It  was  built  entirely  of  fire-bricks,  and  the 
top  was  arched.  The  top  of  the  furnace  was  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  flue,  so  that  the  smoke  or  heated  air  rose  1  foot 
3  inches  from  the  fire,  after  which  it  went  at  a  dead  level,  and 
rose  no  more  until  it  entered  the  chimney.  The  flue  at  the  back 
of  the  house  was  similarly  constructed,  only  it  went  three  times 
along  the  back,  and  like  the  front  flue  was  covered  with  dished 
bricks.  In  the  hollows  water  was  poured  when  a  moist  heat  was 
desired,  and  pieces  of  stone  were  placed  therein,  on  which  pots 
containing  Orchids  were  placed.  I  have  seen  some  very  fine 
plants  of  Bletia  Tankervillise,  and  other  old-fashioned  Orchids, 
grown  in  this  manner,  and  French  Beans  were  regularly  forced, 
the  pots  being  placed  on  a  wooden  trellis  made  on  purpose. 
Some  of  the  finest  Amaryllises  were  grown  on  the  front  flue, 
and  BO  place  was  ever  more  calculated  to  suit  them  than  this. 
The  plants  were  in  the  midst  of  a  moist  atmosphere  when 
growing,  and  literally  baked  when  at  rest.  The  position  was 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Herbert,  of  SpofTorth,  near  Wetherby, 
as  a  fit  and  proper  place  for  that  tribe  of  plants,  and  I  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  were  had  from  him.  I  regret  to 
say  that  they  have  lately  been  thrown  away  as  unworthy  of  a 
place  amongst  so  many  fine  plants  as  we  have  at  present  in  our 
hothouses. 

Now,  those  flues  were  made  about  1820,  the  houses  being,  I 
think,  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1821 ;  and  they  cost  £9  11*. 
the  pair,  labour  and  everything  being  considered.  Five  of  such 
houses  with  similar  flues  were  put  up  at  the  time,  so  that  the 
cost  of  the  heating  apparatus  alone  was  £47  15s.  The  range  was 
divided  into  four  Pine-stoves  and  a  vinery.  There  were  Vines 
in  three  of  the  other  houses. 
Fine  Grapes  were  grown  in  those  houses,  specimens  of  Black 
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Hamburgh  weighing  4  lbs.  per  buueh,  the  berries  as  large  as 
moderate-sized  Tiolet  Phiiiis,  and  quite  as  blaek.  Pines,  too, 
were  grown  tliero  of  large  size,  some  Providences  weighing  6,  7, 
and  S  !bs.  commoulv,  and  in  one  instance  9  lbs.  11  ozs. ;  Queens, 
Montserriits,  Antiguas,  .Sugarluafs,  Black  Jamaicas,  and  o'.hers, 
were  proportionately  large,  and  this  thirty  years  after  the  houses 
were  built.  Tiie  flues  Imd  not  cost  more  than  \0s.  eacli  annually 
in  sweeping  and  repairing  during  that  period — tliat  is,  on  an 
average.  Tlie  account-books  verify  this  statement,  and  1  may 
liuieh  the  Cr.  part  of  tlio  business  by  Slating  that  the  same  flues 
were  in  successful  operation  in  1858,  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  and 
plants  certainly  (iid  come  out  of  the  houses  that  year  which  won 
first  prizes  at  the  autumn  show  of  tlie  York  Horticultural  Society. 
Ill  the  Dr.  account  of  the  flues  iu  question,  I  find  £26  10«.  worth 
of  coals  consumed  annually,  and  £15  worth  of  tanner's  bark,  or, 
ic  all,  £  11 10s.  as  the  cost  of  heating.  The  coals  were  brought  by 
water  some  sixty  miles,  and  the  tan  came  nearly  twenty  miles  by 
the  same  means.  In  the  thirty  years  seven  flues  had  burst, 
destroying  something  each  time,  and  the  soot  iu  the  flues  took 
fire  times  out  of  unmber,  and  subjected  a  plant  or  two  to  a  roast- 
ing temperature.  I  mention  these  flues  to  show  what  a  flue  was 
when  they  were  in  their  prime,  when  gardeners  considered  how 
to  build  them  so  as  to  meet  their  wants. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  I  will  tell  of  another  kind  of  flue 
erected  in  1830  and  now  doing  good  service.  At  this  period 
they  ran  all  their  flues  horizontal,  and  not  as  some  people  do  now 
— rising  from  the  fireplace  with  one  end  on  the  floor  and  the 
other  on  pillars,  as  if  the  flue  were  too  proud  to  lie  and  too  idle 
to  stand.  Well,  the  flue  in  question  was  built  of  common  bricks 
placed  on  edge ;  the  bottoms  and  covers  were  clay  tiles  made  on 
purpose,  21  inches  thick.  On  the  top  of  the  ilue  a  brick  was 
laid  edgewise  parallel  with  each  side  of  the  flue,  and  on  those 
bricks  a  flagstone  for  a  shelf  or  table  on  which  to  place  the 
plants.  In  the  stone  shelves  openings  were  cut  so  as  to  let  the 
heat  out  of  the  chamber  below  into  the  house,  3  inches  by  1  foot, 
and  a  foot  apart.  By  this  plan  the  house  was  not  soon  heated 
nor  the  plants  roasted.  I  have  seen  good  Grapes  — nay  prize 
Grapes — grown  in  the  house  where  this  flue  worked. 

But  a  flue  as  it  is  built  now,  what  is  it  ?  More  frequently 
a  failure  than  a  success.  I  have  had  a  flue  boiling  water  in  a 
saucepan  after  it  has  traversed  across  one  end  of  the  house, 
melting  lead  where  it  entered  the  house,  whilst  at  the  other  end 
next  the  chimney  it  was  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  a  lamp- 
post— so  much  for  the  absorbing  powers  of  brick.  And  all  that 
heat  to  keep  out  an  ordinary  winter's  frost  !  I  have  grown 
Ferns,  stove,  and  greenhouse  plants  with  flues,  ripened  Grapes 
and  other  fi-uits  with  them,  and  given  satisfaclion  to  my  em- 
ployers ;  but  I  do  not  like  flues  for  several  reasons — a  few  of 
which  are :  They  consume  more  fuel,  require  more  attendance 
than  hot-water  boilers,  are  soon  hot  and  soon  cool,  dry  the 
atmosphere  too  much  (causing  it  to  be  saturated  at  one  end  with 
moisture,  whilst  it  is  like  that  of  a  malt-kiln  at  the  other),  emit 
sulphurous  vapours  inimical  to  vegetation,  are  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  and  are  sure  some  time  or  other  to  blow  up,  or  something 
will  happen  to  cause  unpleasantness  to  all  concerned.  Besides, 
when  a  flue  becomes  aged  the  mortar  decays  and  the  smoke  is 
apt  to  follow  a  new  route.  See  your  plants  are  sufi'ocated,  and  you 
feel  thai  you  are  to  blame  for  it — neglect  has  done  it !  A  gar- 
dener cannot  always  find  time  to  examine  a  flue  ;  and,  if  he  has 
the  time,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  can  detect  a  flaw  iu 
time  to  save  his  master's  plants.  I  never  could.  I  never  could 
tell  when  a  brick  was  mouldered  away  out  of  sight  at  the  back 
of  a  flue,  nor  teU  when  an  iU  wind  would  rise.  I  like  flues  at  a 
distance,  for  I  never  felt  sure  of  carrying  my  plants  successfully 
into  specimens  nor  my  fruit  to  maturity,  and  when  confidence 
in  one's  self  is  gone  the  worst  place  to  look  for  something  to 
cause  a  return  of  it  is  a  rictetty  old  flue.  We  very  often  hear  it 
stated  that  flues  are  cheaper  than  hot  water,  and  are  more  easily 
tended — that  is,  any  sort  of  a  bungling  fellow  can  mind  a  flue 
furnace,  but  it  requires  one  with  some  skill  to  attend  a  boiler. 
This  ii  the  reverse  of  fact.  A  flue  furnace  requires  double  the 
care  of  a  boiler  furnace,  and  this  peculiarity  alone  is  a  point  iu 
fact  much  against  flues. 

I  remember  having  fourteen  flues  to  attend  to,  and  I  know 
there  was  trouble  enough  with  them,  and  at  times  as  many  as 
twenty-two  fires  fell  to  my  lot.  In  winter  those  fires  were  to 
look  at  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  stoker ;  if  out,  to  light, 
which  with  the  aid  of  a  labourer  occupied  at  least  half  an  hour. 
Then  the  temperature  of  the  houses  must  be  seen ;  but  it  often 
had  to  be  taken  before  the  fires  were  touched — that  is,  before 


six  o'clock,  a  piece  of  extra  work  falling  on  the  young  man. 
Of  course  a  minimum  temj;erature  must  be  had  at  that  time 
within  a  few  degrees,  a  few  too  low  being  better  than  many  too 
high  ;  but  if  the  temperature  was  wrong  the  head-gardener  was 
sure  to  come  blustering,  tliough  he  was  silent  as  most  when  all  was 
square.  Then  some  of  the  fires  would  want  touching  up  again 
before  breakfast,  some  requiring  an  extra  touch,  and  then  you 
could  get  your  breakfast  as  content  as  a  king.  The  fires  would 
now  do  until  noon,  or  in  bright  days  until  3  or  4  r.M.,  when 
they  must  be  revived,  and  worked  up  into  going  order  by  6  p.m. 
At  8  P.M.  in  ordinary  weather  they  were  made  up  for  the  night. 
In  severe  weather  they  require  attendance  at  10  aa  well ;  but  in 
very  severe  weather  a  poor  fellow  must  sit  reading  marks  on  the 
wall  in  the  dark,  with  no  light  but  a  fire,  and  no  books  but  your 
own  purchased  out  of  a  paltry  10».  per  week,  after  satisfying  the 
craving  of  the  stomach  of  a  growing  lai.  You  must  trudge 
knee-deep  iu  snow  to  look  at  the  conservatory  fires  half  a  mile 
away  ;  and  then  after  a  walk  home  meeting  nobody,  and  seeing 
as  little,  you  begin  to  muse,  until,  stail'ed  by  the  cry  of  a  bird 
as  solitary  as  yourself,  you  hasten  to  throw  a  few  coals  upon  the 
fires  without  inquiring  wliether  Pines,  Vines,  and  tlie  plants  are 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  thus  you  manage  to  get  to  bed  when 
your  watch  marks  I. 

So  much  for  flues  and  the  little  skill  and  attendance  they 
require.  The  cost  of  a  flue  depends  on  circumstances.  Prices 
of  materials  vary  iu  diiferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  carriage 
forms  an  item  that  cannot  well  bo  estimated.  The  size  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  flue  is  intended  is  another  consideration, 
but  to  heat  a  house  21  ieet  by  15,  to  be  kept  at  gi-eenhouse  tem- 
perature, it  is  necessary  to  have  one  flue  all  round,  or  at  least 
along  two  ends  and  one  side,  or  in  front,  if  a  lean-to,  and  by  all 
means  all  round  if  a  span. 

Fire-jrate.  doors,  and  damper £0  19  0 

Fire-bricks 0    8  4 

Common  press-bricks  for  Hue,  chimney,  &c ; 0  16  S 

Bottoms  and  covers  for  flue,  tiles  or  flags 0  12  6 

Cbimney-pot 0    2  6 

.\sb-pit  digging   , 0    3  0 

Mortar,  sand,  and  slip  for  fire-bricks 0    8  4 

Foundation  tor  Hue,  materials 0    5  0 

Mason's  account  for  building  110 

4  IG    4 

The  estimate  given  above  includes  carriage  of  materials,  some 
of  whicli  had  to  be  brought  ten  miles.  All  the  materials  are  of 
the  best  description,  calculai:ed  to  last  the  owner's  lifetime,  and 
to  cause  little  expense  in  repairs  beyond  sweeping,  &c. 

In  building  flues,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  good  draught, 
and  that  can  be  done  better  at  the  fireplace  than  at  any  other 
point  along  the  flue.  Allow  the  fire  to  rise  at  least  1  foot  into 
the  flue  from  the  furnace.  The  heated  air  will  rush  into  the 
flue,  and  as  it  will  not  descend,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  flue 
not  drawing  ;  but  if  the  flue  be  level  with  the  fire,  and  then 
rise  gradually  from  that  point,  the  smoke  and  heat  will  take  the 
highest  point,  and  that  being  the  top  of  the  fireplace  as  well  as 
the  top  of  the  flue,  it  escapes  at  the  door.  True,  it  may  burn 
if  the  wind  blow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  flue  runs,  but  if 
the  wind  be  opposite,  it  will  blow  down  the  chimney,  and  the 
smoke  will  come  through  the  ash-pit  rather  than  go  up  the  flue, 
and  if  the  latter  is  not  smoke-proof  the  house  is  soon  full  of  in- 
jurious gases. 

Botching  up  a  flue  out  of  old  materials,  and  giving  an  estimat'! 
of  the  cost  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  cost  of  a  flue  is  preposterous, 
and  an  estimate  framed  on  bargains  is  equally  deceiving.  I 
have  made  a  flue  for  less  than  £1  to  heat  a  greenhouse ;  but 
everything  belonging  to  it  was  lying  about  as  lumber,  and  it 
only  needed  labour  and  brains  to  turn  this  to  advantage. 

Common  pot-pipes  6  inches  iu  diameter  do  very  well  as  a  flue 
for  small  houses,  and,  of  course,  small  fires,  for  should  the  pipes 
get  too  hot  they  will  crack  like  a  clay  chimney-pot.  The  furnace 
may  be  made  in  the  ord  nary  way,  fire-bricks  used  for  a  yard  or 
so  of  flue,  and  then  the  pipes  neatly  connected  to  it ;  the  joints 
of  the  pipes  should  be  made  up  with  mortar,  and  the  elbows  con- 
trived so  that  they  can  easily  be  taken  out,  and  a  piece  of  wire 
run  down  the  pipes  with  a  kind  of  holly  brush  attached  to  it,  so 
that  you  can  clean  out  the  flue  in  aii  hour  without  troubling 
sweeps  or  masons.  A  house  21  feet  by  15  could  be  heated  in  this 
way  for  £2  14.$. — viz.,  glazed  six-inch  pipes,  £1  4s.,  fire-door  and 
grate,  15s.,  bricks  and  mortar  for  furnace,  8s.,  labour,  7s. 

But  the  cheapest  kind  of  flue  I  ever  saw  was  made  of  six-inch 
horseshoe  drain-tiles  placed  on  the  bottoms  as  they  aie  in 
land  draining,  the  joints  plastered  with  mortar  on  the  outside 
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only,  the  tiles  having  previously  been  steeped  in  water  to  make 
them  adhere  to  the  mortar,  and  this  only  coat  some  35«.  or  37«., 
I  forget  which,  for  furnace,  flue,  chimney,  and  everything.  This 
flue  heated  a  house  18  feet  by  11,  and  worked  satisfactorily. 
Amateurs  mostly  covet  such  simple  contrivances  ;  their  enthu- 
siasm often  helping  them  over  troubles,  and  they  make  as  little 
to  do  about  many  attentions  as  we  gardeners  make  much.  Their 
aim  is  to  suit  their  ideas  to  their  pocket,  and  ours  is  to  suit  our 
master's  pocket  to  our  craft.  An  amateur  measures  his  pocket ; 
he  has  £20,  £30,  or  £50,  that  he  can  spend  on  a  hobby,  he  is  fond 
of  flowers,  takes  a  fancy  to  an  orchard-house,  likes  to  grow  his 
own  Grapes,  and  considers  how  he  can  do  this  or  that  for  the 
least  money.  If  he  can  build  a  house  for  £20,  and  heat  it  for 
less  money  than  a  gardener,  or  if  he  can  plan  so  as  to  have  a 
house  twice  the  size  of  his  neighbour's  for  the  same  money, 
eeciwing  the  same  or  better  advantages,  why  should  he  not  have 
them  ?  By  all  means,  I  reply,  have  your  wish,  but  still  to 
argue  that  your  plan  would  suit  Mr.  So-and-So'e  gardener  is 
absurd.  Mr.  So-and-So,  perhaps,  objects  to  your  plan,  he  does 
not  care  for  a  few  pounds  if  he  can  secure  increased  gratification, 
nor  grudge  a  few  shillings  if  he  is  able  to  say — "  My  plants  are 
as  good  as  those  of  anybody  else,  and  a  little  better."  There  is  no 
parallel  whatever  between  an  amateur  and  a  gardener,  for  with 
one  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining  the  most  for  the  money,  whereas 
it  may  be  the  same  with  the  other,  but  oftener,  "  1  want  the 
.best  house  that  can  be  had,  at  least,  I  shall  expect  to  have  things 
grown  up  to  the  mark,  for  £50,  £100,  or  £1000,"  and  for  a 
gardener  to  begin  patching  up  a  house  after  this  notice  would 
be  as  bad  as  making  a  halter  to  hang  himself. 

I  have  seen  an  amateur,  a  clergyman,  with  his  miniature 
greenhouse  heated  by  a  small  stove  costing  but  25s.  On  in- 
quiring the  reason  for  having  so  paltry  an  afl'air,  when  he  could 
afford  a  better,  he  was  pleased  to  reply,  "You  know  I  am  no 
gardener.  I  will  just  feel  my  way  with  this  small  house,  and 
when  I  understand  how  to  manage  it,  1  will  (D.V.)  have  a 
larger." 

"  Many  clever  people,  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  his  re- 
verence, "  go  too  fast ;  they  begin  running  up  hills,  and  .«ire 
blown  ere  they  reach  the  summit.  Had  I  put  up  a  house  50  feet 
long,  stocked  it  with  fine  plants,  and  had  one  of  your  grand  hot- 
water  apparatuses,  I  should  have  wasted  more  money  than  I 
could  spare,  by  killing  plants  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  grow 
them,  and  taken  up  more  time  than  my  parochial  duties  will 
allow." 

"  But  your  house,  although  small,  is  well  built,  the  squares  of 
glass  large,  and  provision  made  to  admit  abundance  of  air. 
Why  not  have  a  good  heating  apparatus?  "  "There  you  are 
beat,"  replied  the  rev.  gentleman.  "  1  will  tell  you.  AVhen  I 
understand  this  tiny  thing  I  may  put  up  a  vinery,  and  then  this 
house  will  make  a  two-light  Cucumber-house,  and  a  four-light 
Melon-house,  by  putting  up  a  partition.  1  shall  then  have  a 
boiler  to  heat  the  whole ;  but  if  I  were  to  have  a  boiler  for  this 
small  house,  or  even  a  flue,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  I 
had  the  stove  by  me  worth  2os.,  and  so  suited  my  miud  to  my 
means."     I  was  mute. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  of  a  good  boiler,"  resumed  he,  "  one  that 
will  not  consume  too  much  fuel  ?  1  thought  of  having  a  flue, 
but  flues  are  nasty-looking  things,  filling  up  a  good  deal  of 
space,  requiring  an  annual  coat  of  whitewash,  and  very  often  are 
leaky  after  all.  There  are  too  many  joints  in  flues  for  my 
fancy,  and  tlie  smoke  they  emit  is  not  very  pleasant  when  the 
wind  blows  it  into  the  drawing-room,  and  covers  newly- 
washed  clothes  with  smuts ;  besides  a  flue  will  not  consume  coke 
■without  attendance  every  two  or  three  hours,  nor  cinders  from 
the  house,  and  keep  in  all  night  without  some  small  coal  mixed 
■with  them.  A  good  boiler  of  small  size  that  will  do  for  hours 
without  attendance,  and  burn  anything,  is  a  desideratum,  espe- 
cially for  us  amateurs  who  are  as  fond  of  having  a  good  produce 
as  most  folk." 

This  homely  conversation  ended  in  my  suggesting  »  plan  of 
my  own,  as  there  was  no  boiler  likely  to  suit  him.  He  had  a 
good  boiler  behind  his  kitchen  fire,  and  to  have  the  "  grate  bars 
cast  hollow,"  would  double  the  heating  power.  At  one  side 
of  the  fire  place  was  the  oven,  and  on  tliat  side  the  boiler  was 
to  be  pierced  for  the  pipe  conveying  water  from  the  grate  bars, 
and  the  return-pipe  might  enter  the  grate  bars  on  the  other 
side  where  it  would  be  cast  square,  but  hollow.  He  was  a 
good  mechanic,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  so 
the  making  of  a  model  was  a  pastime.  The  bars  were  to  be 
li  inch,  J-inoh  hollow,  four  bars  at  bottom,  5  inches  in  depth, 


and  1  foot  6  inches  long ;  to  be  cast  at  any  iron  foundry 
for  £2,  finding  own  model,  and  fixed  for  £1  more.  This  was 
calculated  to  heat  250  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  and  do  the  cooking 
business  besides,  and  give  hot  water  for  household  purposes  into 
the  bargain. 

By  this  simple  contrivance  the  well-paid  artizan  could  have 
his  greenhouse,  vinery,  or  whatever  he  pleased  without  a  costly, 
because  separate,  heating  apparatus.  A  shopkeeper  in  the 
murkiest  thoroughfare  of  London  might  take  the  slates  off  an 
attic,  replace  with  glass  duchesses,  cover  the  floor  with  some 
waterproof  material,  convey  an  inch-pipe,  lead  or  iron,  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  below,  take  it  through  the  ceiling  hke  a  gas-pipe, 
or  in  the  chimney,  bring  a  return  down  alongside  it,  and  then 
connect  it  to  as  many  feet  of  three  or  four-inch  piping,  reckoning 
one  superficial  foot  at  a  temperature  of  212°  to  heat  50  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  a  temperature  of  60°.  He  might  have  his 
Limatodes  rosea  and  Lycaste  Skinueri  in  this  attic-house, 
Ferns  if  he  chose,  Roses  when  he  pleased,  Violets  all  the  winter, 
and  his  "  better  half"  a  few  hours  of  delightful  recreation  daily, 
without  spending  more  in  a  year  by  going  to  Sydenliam,  or 
in  10s.  ad.  bouquets  at  Covent  Garden,  than  would  give  at  home 
what  is  sought  abroad.  Anybody  can  make  a  boiler  after  this 
model  for  themselves  ;  hut  any  of  the  trade  patenting  it  will  be 
prosecuted  with  all  tlie  rigour  of  the  instructions  my  reverend 
benefactor  gave. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  left  that  part  of  the  country 
shortly  after,  and  the  clergyman  was  soon  after  preferred,  so 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  suggestion  would  not  be  carried 
out.  But  it  is  there,  and  if  I  ever  can  manage  to  find  time  to 
make  a  model,  and  have  it  cast,  I  will  do  so,  if  it  be  for  nothing 
but  to  prove  whether  water  will  not  heat  as  soon  in  an  hori- 
zontal as  in  an  upright  tube,  which  I  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  from  the  fact,  that  a  horizontal  tube  will  make  as  much 
steam  in  as  little  time  as  an  upright. — G.  A. 
(To  he  coniinued.) 


A  DAISY-EEADICATOE. 

"With  reference  to  your  remarks  to 
correspondents  on  the  2nd  inst.  under 
the  hiad  "Destroying  Daisies  on  a 
Lawn,"  you  give  but  little  hope  of  ex- 
terminating these  pests. 

Having  succeeded  in  utterly  eradica- 
ting every  one  on  a  lawn  of  half  an 
acre,  allow  me  tell  you  how  I  accom- 
plished the  task. 

"With  the  assistance  of  a  common 
blacksmith  I  constructed  a  simple  but 
most  effectiveDaisy-drawer  (as  annexed) 
which  enabled  me  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  draw  out  by  the  roots  every 
Daisy,  wild  Marjoram,  Plantain,  &c., 
on  the  lawn,  and  they  were  not  a  few. 
The  drawer  is  pointed,  and  enters  the 
ground  easily  in  moist  weather,  and 
the  weed  being  caught  in  the  fork  is 
drawn  out  cleanly  and  more  effectually 
than  by  any  other  implement  I  ever 
saw,  and  without  making  a  large  hole 
or  disfiguring  the  turf — C.  B. 


MUGWOET  USED  AS  A  CUEE  FOE  EPILEPSY. 

The  common  English  name  for  the  plant  is  Mugwort ;  the 
botanical  name  is  Aetemisia  tulgaeis,  and  the  local  Irish  names 
are  Sofulan  ban,  Bofulan  Hath,  Bofalan  liagh,  Liath  lus, 
Moiigach  measgn,  Buachalan  (but  not  the  Beanchalon  buidhe,  or 
Ragwort),  and  Buafanan.  It  is  known  by  these  several  names 
in  the  different  localities  in  Ireland.  The  GaeUc  name  is  An 
Ziafh-liis,  and  the  Welsh  names  Bydtawg  Imyd,  and  Canmraidd 
Iwyd.  It  is  important  that  we  give  the  several  names  by  which 
the  plant  is  known  in  different  places ;  and  the  following  is  a 
very  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
dying  down  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  spring- 
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ing  vip  from  tlie  roots  in  tlie  eprirg.  In  its  young  state  it  oloBeiy 
resembles  tlic  gnrclen  Chrysanthemum,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
Linnn?8n  class  and  order — Syngenesia  superlUm  ;  natural  order, 
Composilfe.  Leaves  wing-oleft,  Hat,  cottony  underneath.  Bunches 
single.     Florets  of  the  circumference  five.     Keceptnclo  naked. 

Mr.  Shephcnrd,  Bettystown  House,  nroghodu,  soys  :  Take 
three  or  four  large  roots,  fibrous  roots  included,  and  the  stems 
and  leaves  if  in  season — that  is,  the  roots  only  in  winter,  and  the 
■whole  plant,  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  vrhole,  when  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces,  should  be 
equal  to  a  good  large  handful,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  beer, 
three  cupfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day  (we  suppose  this 
should  be  rend,  a  cupful  to  be  taken  three  times  a-doy),  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 
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In  hunting  up  the  medicinal  history  of  this  plant,  we  find  in 
Withering's  arrangement  of  British  plants  that  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves  was  given  four  times  a-day  by  a  Dr.  Home  to  a 
woman  who  had  been  alVected  with,  liysteric  llts  for  many  years. 
The  nts  ceased  in  a  few  days.  In  this  patient  assafictida  and 
ether  has  been  given  to  no  purpose.  The  powdered  roots  have 
been  recently  prescribed  witli  success  in  epilepsy  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  he  says,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  reports, 
Mugwort  is  rarely  eniploved  in  England,  and  has  been  rejected 
by  the  London  College.  AVormwood  and  Southernwood,  which 
are  highly  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants,  belong  to  the  same 
genus — Artemisia,  and  may  lead  muny  to  a  discovery  of  the 
Mugwort,  which  grows  pleiitifully  in  waste  places,  waysides,  and 
amongst  rubbish. — (Irish  Fanner-^''  Gazelle.) 


ACACIA   SQUAMATA  (Scaly  Acacia.) 


Nat.  ord.,  Legumincsic.  Linn.,  Polygamia  lloncecia. —  A 
remarkable  erect-growing  shrub,  branched,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  being  leafless.  The  branches  are  slender,  terete, 
flexuose,  somewhot  glaucous.  The  leaves  are  of  the  form  and 
thickness  of  the  branches,  stiff,  slightly  divergent,  about  an  inch 
long,  bearing  in  their  axils  a  scaly  bud.  The  branches  thus 
appear  to  consist  of  a  series  of  termmal  buds  seated  in  the  forks 
of  dichotomous  branches  ;    the  apex  of   the  leaves  is  slightly 


recurved  and  mucronate.  The  rncenies  are  short,  and  bear  two 
or  three  globular  heads  of  deep  yellow  flowers ;  these  spring 
from  the  asils   of  the  leaves,  and  issue  from  the  bud  of  boat- 

I  shaped  brown  membranous  scales.  This  interesting  plant  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Drummond,  from  the  Swan  River,  and  was 

I  first  raised  and  blossomed  by  Messrs.  Low  in  1848.     Like  the 

I  other  Acacias,  it  blooms  in  early  spring. — (Gardeners'  Magazine 

'  of  Botany.) 
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VINES   STAETED  WITH  A  TEMPEEATURE 
TOO  HIGH-FOECING   STEAWBEKEIES. 

Ilf  the  middle  of  March  when  my  Tines  were  started,  I 
changed  the  kind  of  coal  after  a  few  days'  firing.  That  last 
adopted  was  considerably  hotter  than  the  other,  and  the  water 
in  the  boiler  and  pipes  became  overheated  :  consequently  the  ex- 
pansion-chamber which  stands  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
fiu-nace  boiled  over  and  steamed  the  house.  This  happene;! 
before  the  eyes  had  burst.  They,  however,  rapidly  developed 
themselves  within  a  few  days,  but  subsequently  to  the  shoots 
attaining  the  length  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  they  have  almost  stood 
still,  and  where  bunches  did  show  they  have  since  shrunk  and 
dropped  off'.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  stating  whether  you 
consider  this  to  be  the  effect  of  a  scale,  and  what  is  the  treat- 
ment they  should  have  now  ?  A  few  bundles  remain  at  the  top 
of  the  house  where'the  shoots  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Will  you  also  say  when  Strawberries  for  early  forcing— say  to 
be  ripe  m  March,  should  be  struck  in  pots,  it  thumb-pots  are 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  if  Carolina  superba,  British  Queen, 
and  Sir  Harry,  are  good  for  the  purpose  ? — I).  P.  B. 

[If  we  are  not  mistaken,  your  Vines  are  an  example  that  all 
such  things  as  bursts  and  extra  excitements,  are  seldom  attended 
with  any  ultimate  advantage.  We  have  heard  people  boasting 
in  how  many  days  they  would  have  Vines  in  bloom,  from  the 
period  of  lighting  the  first  fire,  even  in  January,  and  the  result 
was  a  good  deal  similar  to  the  ease  you  state  so  clearly.  Had 
your  Vmes  received  similar  treatment  in  January,  it  would 
have  been  still  more  unfortunate  for  them,  as  the  stored-up 
juic33  of  the  plant  would  have  been  sooner  exhausted.  The 
better  the  wood  of  Vines  is  ripened,  the  more  time  will  they 
require  to  break  healthily,  and  that  from  heal  rising  very  gra- 
dually, beginning  at  45°,  and  not  going  beyond  60',  until  every 
bud  has  pushed  1  or  2  inches.  If,  as  we  gather  from  your  state- 
ment, the  Vines  were  not  beginning  to  move  when  they  had 
this  hot  steaming,  then  the  injury  would  be  the  less,  such  as 
you  will  get  over  next  season.  If  the  Vines  had  broken,  though 
only  half  an  inch,  the  hot  steaming  might  have  settled  them  for 
the  season,  and  injured  them  for  a  year  or  two  to  come  by  de- 
ranging the  whole  system  of  the  plant. 

If  the  vinery  was  merely  shut  up,  and  the  buds  not  beginning 
to  move,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Vines  should  have  suffered  as 
you  state,  from  one  or  two  of  such  steamings,  and  then  we 
ehould  conclude  there  was  something  in  the  roots,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  wood,  to  account  for  the  standing-still  of  the 
Vines.  But  if  from  your  first-rate  fuel  there  was  much  of  the 
boiUug-over  at  the  reservoirs  or  cistern,  and  the  house  was  thus 
frequently  filled  with  hot  vapour,  then  that  alone  would  account 
for  the  condition  of  the  Vines.  The  buds  through  the  stimulus 
of  the  hot  vapour  would  break  prematurely,  and  would  go  on 
pretty  well,  so  long  as  they  fed  on  the  stored-up  nourishment  of 
the  stems,  but  when  that  was  not  fallowed  by  a  reciprocal  root- 
action,  there  would  come  by  degrees  a  want  of  support,  and  the 
shoots  would  stand  still.  In  our  young  days  we  once  saw  the 
working  of  some  Vines  in  January,  where  a  high  temperature 
was  maintained  inside,  and  tlie  outside  borders  where  the  roots 
were,  were  frozen,  and  the  same  stand-still  took  place,  and  the 
Vines  in  bloom  dropped  their  flowers,  even  though  the  gardener, 
but  too  late,  had  the  borders  covered  with  spruce  branches  for 
want  of  anything  better.  Much  the  same  thing  we  suspect 
happened  with  your  Vines,  though  in  a  less  degi'ee  ;  the  extra 
excitement  worked  up  the  nourishment  in  the  stems  before  there 
was  a  reciprocal  action  between  roots  and  branches. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedies.  Prevent  over-heating  by  care  and  a 
suitable  damper  ;  no  water  in  pipes  ought  to  be  near  the  boiling- 
point,  ISC  or  so  is  quite  high  enough.  If  there  is  anything 
Lke  danger  from  steaming,  provide  a  larger  reservoir  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  expansion  ;  and  as  to  the  Vines,  water  the  border 
with  water  at  about  90°,  if  at  all  dry,  and  keep  the  house  cooler 
than  usual,  lessening  the  excitement.  From  55°  to  G0°  will  be 
high  enough  at  night,  with  plenty  of  air  in  sunny  days,  so  that 
the  heat  should  rise  little  above  80°,  and  if  bright  sun  distresses 
the  Vines  at  all,  throw  a  little  water  over  the  glass  with  a  syringe, 
the  water  being  juet  coloured  with  whitening.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote equal  growth,  stop  the  vigorous  shoots  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  this  will  throw  the  vigour  back  iato  the  weaker 
shoots.  If  wo  understand  your  case,  we  think  these  measures 
will  make  your  Vines  all  right  next  year. 

The  plants  of  Strawberries  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  March  should 
be  laid  in  as  runners  in  small  pots — say  GO's,  as  soon  as  you  can 


obtain  the  runners.  The  small  pot  is  filled  with  soil,  set  beside 
the  old  plant,  and  a  runner  fastened  into  it,  with  a  pebble  or 
anything  else,  and  the  soil  is  watered  until  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots,  the  runner  in  its  pot  is  then  detached  from  the  mother 
plant,  set  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted  into  a 
six-inch  pot.  The  luture  treatment  has  often  been  given.  Good 
established  plants  should  be  got  mto  a  house  commanding  fire 
heat  about  Christmas,  and  the  heat  being  gradually  raised,  you 
may  expect  fruit  in  the  first  and  second  week  of  March. 

We  do  not  think  mu-'h  of  Carolina  superba  for  such  early 
work,  neither  would  we  advise  British  (jueen  or  Sir  Harry, 
unless  the  fruit  was  wanted  in  the  end  ot  March,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  Keens'  Seedling  would  be  better,  and  a  few 
of  the  Black  Prince  would  come  in  earlier  still.] 


THE  EEPLY  TO  "A  GAEDENER'S  LOVE 
LETTEE."* 

O,  Mr  Sweet  William,  it  quite  gave  my  Heart-a-choke  to  hear 
how  jour  Love-lies-bleeding,  cut  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  Cissus  of 
Cupid,  and  all  for  me.  And  now  it  is  mv  turn  to  confess  that, 
although  Phlox  of  fellows  have  followed  me  before,  and  only 
the  other  day  there  was  a  Gay-zany-here,  who  actually  dashed 
his  Bachelors-buttons  because  I  wouldn't  have  him,  all  of 
them  seem  but  Sickly-men  and  dwarf  Ualliers  compared  with 
Yew,  Wilham  ;  and  as  for  their  love-letters,  "La-burn-'em!" 
says  I  to  mother,  as  soon  as  ever  I  read  your  beautiful  offer. 
Pa-sly  as  usual,  imtnediately  inquired  about  your  resources, 
and  seemed  much  pleased  with  what  you  said  about  being  master 
of  the  Mint ;  and  he  then  observed  that  he  always  preferred  the 
Gold  and  Silver-edged  sorts  as  Bedders.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  presentiment  that  you  would  propose  to  me,  as  he  remarked 
to  mother,  "  The  first  time  he  Cedar  I  knew  he'd  Aster."  He 
desires  me  to  tell  you  that  if  Any-gal-is  worth  having,  or  any 
Gal-hardier  than  another,  you've  Pick'd-her,  and  also  that  he 
wishes  us  good  luck  in  the  nursery  department.  Please  to  send 
me  some  more  of  your  Lad's-love,  and  believe  me  to  remain 
until  death  (long  may  it  be,  my  William,  before  I  go  out  Bill- 
burying  with  you),  your  Everlasting — Eose-Maet. 
P.S. — Forget-me-not. 

[Since  the  above  was  received  we  have  had  another  reply ; 
but  as  its  verses  are  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Anacreou  we 
will  only  quote  from  it  six  lines,  which  will  suflico  to  demon- 
strate the  writer's  feelings  are  not  forced. 

*'  Thou  master  of  the  Mint  and  Thyme, 
Come  now  and  make  me  Holly  tliine. 
Come  now,  and  do  not  be  so  Sloe, 
For  you  sliall  ne'er  have  cause  to  Rue. 
Believing  me  lor  ever,  deary. 
Your  most  affectionate — RosE-MiEY."] 


CEOSS-BEEEDING    STEAWBEEEIES  —  THE 
AMEEICAN   SPECIES. 

Most  persons  suppose  that  all  Strawberries  will  hybridise 
with  each  other,  and  there  has  not  been  any  European  or  Ame- 
rican author  but  what  has  inculcated  this  erroneous  idea,  until 
I  controverted  the  fiction  hi  toto  in  the  Horticulturist  of  January 
last,  a  truism  which  I  had  very  long  since  recognised,  but  had 
not  previously  found  time  and  a  suitable  opportunity  to  fully 
enunciate.  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  first 
interchange  of  Eiu'opean  and  American  Strawberries,  and  during 
this  entire  period  there  has  never  been  produced  a  single  hybrid 
between  the  species  of  the  two  hemispheres,  nor  between  the 
three  species  which  are  natives  of  Eiu'ope.  The  six  North 
American  species  blend  sexually  with  each  other,  and  the  two 
South  American  species  blend  sexually  with  each  other,  but  these 
two  sections  present  a  normal  aversion  to  any  hybridisation  with 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Messrs.  Hovey,  of  Boston, 
attempted  such  hybridisations  twenty-eight  years  ago ;  Professor 
Huntsman  and  myself  have  tested  them  for  a  similar  period; 
neither  could  succeed.  Ko  such  hybridised  seedlings  have  been 
presented  in  America,  in  France,  or  in  England,  and  all  pre- 
tences of  producing  any  such  hybrids  now  are  delusive  notions 
arising  from  an  ignorance  of  normal  facts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  six  North  American  species  ara 
acidity  and  great  productiveness ;  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Fragaria  grandiflora  and  chilensis  of  South  America  are  large 
*  See  Journal  of  Horticulture,  May  26. 
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file,  sweetness,  and  perfume.  Of  tlie  one  hundred  and  twenty 
selected  varieties  of  the  F.  virginiana,  ioweinis,  and  other  North 
American  species,  there  are  but  about  twenty-Hvo  now  under 
cultivation  in  our  gardens  which  have  sweetness  predominant, 
and  only  fifteen  which  have  perfume  or  aroma ;  and  tlieee  are 
the  best  selections  from  thousands  of  seeillings  during  the  last 
thirty  years. — (Mr.  IV.  U.  Pi-lnce,  <it  American  Pomological 
Society.) 


POKTRAITS   OF  FLO  WEES.  PLANTS, 
FRUITS. 


AND 


ZosTESOSims  AEACHNITES  (Cobweb  Zosterostylis). — Nat. 
ord.,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Jlonandria.  This  Orchid 
is  peculiar  to  Java  and  Ceylon.  Petals  dull  green,  lip  yellowish 
dotted  with  purple. —  (Botanical  JIaijazine,  t.  5381.) 

CoccOLOBA  TLATYCLADA  (Flat-branched  Lobe-berry). — ^at. 
erd.,  Polygonacetr.  Linn.,  Octandria  Trigynia.  Tliis  remark- 
able plant  was  discovered  at  Wanderer  Boy,  Solomon's  Islands, 
by  Mr.  Milne,  during  Captain  Denham's  voyage  of  H.M.S. 
"Herald."  "  Eciug  throughout  the  year  covered  with  innu- 
merable blossoms,  generally  interspersed  with  bri{;ht  red,  and 
finally  dark  purple  berries,  we  regard  this  plant  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  acquisitions  of  our  gardens.  It  is  readily  mul- 
tiplied from  cuttings." — {Ibid.,  t.  5382.) 

HiaorasiA  Gheisbechtii  ( Gheisbecht's  Higginsia).— A'a;. 
ord.,  EubiaceiB.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Probably  a 
native  of  New  Grenada.  Leaves  rich  velvety  green  above,  and 
reddish-purple  beneath.  It  is  a  handsome  stove  plant. — {Ibid., 
i.  5383.) 

Anquloa  Etjckeki  (Mr.  Sucker's  Anguloa— blood-coloured 
variety). — l^at.  ord.,  Orchidactoe.  Linn.,  Gjnandria  Monandria. 
The  original  species  is  a  native  of  Columbia.  This  variety  is  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Tooting.  Flowers  yellow 
and  crimson. — {Hid,  t.  33S4.) 

PLEUBOinii-Lis  Retmoxdi  (Reymond's  Pleurothallis). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchidacea;.  Linn.,  Uyraudria  Monandria.  Native 
of  the  Caraccas,  at  an  elevation  of  fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
Flowers  purple  but  small. — {Ibid.,  t.  5385.) 

Aspidistra  tunciata  ALEO-MACtJiiTA  (WTaite  spotted-leaved 
Dotted-leaved  Aspidistra). — yut.  ord.,  Liliacese.  Linn.,  Octan- 
dria Monogynia.  Native  of  China,  imported  by  Mr.  Bull, 
Plant  Establishment,  Chelsea.  Flowers  in  the  greenhouse 
during  February. — {Ibid.,  t.  5386.) 

Feeu-leaved  Chinese  Primrose. — Raised  by  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Koad  Nursery.  It  is  crimson- 
flowered,  and  has  the  unusual  property  of  coming  true  from 
seed. —  (Floral  Magazine,  pi.  149.) 

Htacinth  San  Feaucisco. — Yellow-flowered. —  {Ibid.,  150.) 

Azalea  Surprise. — Called  also  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt. 
Flowers  pale  pink,  rather  frilled,  conspicuously  blotched  with 
deep  crimson  on  the  upper  segment. —  {Ibid.,  151.) 

AuEicrxA  Pkixcess  of  Wales. — Raised  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slougb.     Purple  self  with  white  paste. —  {Ibid.,  152.) 

MnirnTS  maculosus. — Three  varieties  from  Mr.  Bull's 
Nursery,  Clielsca.  Charm,  Marvel,  and  Sparkler,  all  bright 
yellow,  variously  spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson. — {Florist 
and  Pomologist,  ii.,  73.) 

Peae  British  Queen. — Raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gardener  at  Frogmore.  Large,  pyramidal,  golden- 
coloured  fruit,  excellent  lor  dessert,  ripe  in  October.  Had  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  Committee.— (/i/rf.,  SO.) 


The  Feast  op  Apples. — There  are  many  holidays  observed 
by  the  Russian  Church,  but  the  most  prominent  are  the  Honey 
Festival,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  the  Apple  Feast.  Both  are 
peasant  festivals,  and  much  regarded — at  the  former  the  honey 
is  blessed,  and  at  the  latter  the  Apple.  No  Russian  ever  thinks 
of  eating  an  Apple  before  the  6th  of  August  (old  style),  when  the 
day's  ceremony  has  blessed  the  fruit,  a  restriction  which  must  be 
attended  with  very  good  results  in  a  country  predisposed  to 
cholera.  Tlie  Cathedral  of  the  Repose,  Uspenski  Sahor,  was  the 
first  entered  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Graves,  author  of  a  "  Tateliing  Cruise 
in  t"je  Baltic ;"  and  the  congregation  was  pressing  forward  to 
the  priests,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  Ikonostast.  The  leading 
priest,  most  magnificently  dressed,  held  a  gold  and  diamond- 
studded  cross  to  all  who  presented  themselves  to  imprint  upon 


it  their  eager  kiss.  On  his  right  stood  another,  wlio  had  diehee 
of  blessed  Apples  on  a  table  before  him  ;  and  wo  observed  that 
all  who  had  kissed  the  cross  received  an  Apple. — {Scottish 
Farmer.) 


HESPERIS  MATRONALIS  FLOEE  PLENO. 

DOUBLE    BOCKET. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  seeing  that  after  the  last  bad 
season  for  what  are  called  bedding  flowers  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Tweed,  and  more  especially  as  there  have  bern  indications 
among  writers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  a  desire  to 
fall  back  upon  some  of  the  old-fashioned  hardy  flowers,  and  as 
this  new  periodical  will  most  likely  be  read  by  every  lover  of 
tlowers  in  the  west  of  Scotland — to  bring  before  their  notice  a 
few  hardy  flowers  of  real  merit,  which  have  been  put  aside  or 
forgotten  in  the  rage  for  ribbon-borders  and  masses  of  tender 
flowers,  but  which  with  a  little  care  throughout  the  year  would 
give  a  fine  display  of  bloom  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 
A  great  variety  of  these  could  be  named,  botli  in  colour  and  in 
height,  and  in  their  season  of  blooming,  but  I  will  only  select 
one  at  present — the  Double  Rocket,  as  during  this  month  (June) 
it  will  be  in  bloom,  and  there  being  variety  enough  in  itself  both 
in  colour  and  height  to  form  an  excellent  contrast.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  still  be  found  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  if  so,  it  will  require  no  recommendation 
from  me.  As  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  ho  gardener  worthy  of 
the  name  requires  to  be  informed  ;  but  I  would  just  ask  them 
to  try  a  ribbon,  of  say  the  first  row  dwarf  double  white  ;  second 
row  of  crimson  ;  third,  purple;  fourth,  tall  or  French  white; 
or  say  a  row  of  the  double  yellow  Barburea,  and  then  a  row  of 
French  white.  Or,  perhaps,  a  bed  of  any  convenient  length, 
and  say  5  feet  wide ;  centre  row,  tall  white  ;  next  two  rows, 
purple ;  and  two  outside  rows  dwarf  white,  1  foot  from  plant 
to  plant,  or  any  such  arrangement,  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU  amply 
repay  the  trouble  next  June. 

To  the  uninitiated,  I  would  say,  if  there  are  old  plants  to  begin 
with,  cut  down  the  flower-stems  to  about  G  or  8  inches  from 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  fade  ;  stir 
the  soil  round  the  plant,  and  top-dress  with  a  little  light  soil, 
say  old  rotten  leaf  mould  and  sand,  in  equal  proportions.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  plenty  of  young  suckers  will 
have  been  formed  from  the  old  stem,  and  will  be  striking  roots 
for  themselves.  These  should  be  taken  oif,  and  either  planted 
under  a  hand-glass  or  cold  frame,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  watered  carefully.  If  not  rooted  when 
taken  off,  they  will  soon  strike  in  a  cold  irame  or  under  a  hand- 
glass. Cuttings  may  also  be  made  of  the  flower-stems  that  are 
left,  after  cutting  off  the  flowers ;  but  in  general,  the  suckers 
from  the  root  will  be  sufficieut.  The  plants  thus  obtained  should 
be  planted  out  in  common  garden  soil,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  old  rotten  manure  in  autumn,  or  if  not  convenient  then, 
they  may  be  kept  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  nursery-bed  in 
the  garden,  and  planted  early  in  spring,  not  later  than  March.  If 
planted  in  what  is  called  an  herbaceous  border,  the  dwarf  white 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  row,  and  the  others  in  the  next. 
If  the  border  is  wide,  the  dwarf  in  the  second  row,  and  so  on 
with  the  others  ;  and,  by  a  little  care,  they  will  make  a  fine 
display  next  summer.  The  only  enemies  they  have  are  snails, 
and  a  small  green  caterpillar,  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  beginning  of  April  in  the  centre  of  the  young  flower-stems, 
and  its  whereabouts  is  known  by  its  drawing  together  the  leaves. 
It  should  then  be  hunted  out  and  destroyed.  A  little  sharp 
sand  placed  close  round  the  plants  when  planted,  will  help  to 
keep  the  snails  at  bay. — Alexander  Stoeeie,  Whiteinch, Particle. 

[From  the  first  Number  of  "  The  West  of  Scotland  Horti- 
oultm-al  Magazine,"  which  promises  well.] 


ICE  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

The  trade  in  ice  is  now  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance. 
Ice  has  always  been  esteemed  as  a  luxury  in  wai-m  weather ;  and 
this  early  led  to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter  and  preserving  it  for 
summer  use.  The  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans,  at  first 
preserved  snow,  closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellars. 
Nero,  at  a  later  period,  established  ice-houses  in  Rome,  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  most  European  countries  up  to  the  present 
time.    But  these  means  were  not  enough  to  supply  the  luxurious 
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Romans  with  ice  for  cooling  bererages,  and  they  actually  estab- 
lished a  trade  in  enow,  which  was  brought  to  Rome  from  the 
summits  of  distant  mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  in  this  country  has,  until  lately,  been  very 
limited,  having  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  required  by  a 
few  of  the  first-class  fishmongers  and  confectioners — the  private 
residences  of  the  more  opulent  families  being  furnished  with  ice- 
houses, in  which  a  sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use.  But  the 
North  Americans  have  started  a  trade  in  this  article  in  their 
own  cities,  which  has  extended  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  magni- 
tude. The  export  of  ice  from  America  was  commenced  about 
1820,  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice  from  Boston  to 
the  West  Indies.  After  persevering  against  many  losses,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  and  now  not  only  is  it  sent  in  vast  quantities  to  those 
places,  but  also  to  Hong-kong,  Whampoa,  and  Batavia.  About 
fifteen  years  sinse,  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company  commenced 
sending  ice  to  this  country  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great 
American  port  for  shipment  of  this  material ;  and  since  then, 
not  only  has  there  been  a  continually  increasing  supply,  but  the 
success  of  the  Company  has  been  so  great  as  to  tempt  others 
into  the  market,  and  many  cargoes  now  annually  come  from 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  America  the  ice  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York, 
and  the  lakes  which  supply  it  form  no  small  part  of  the  property 
of  those  whose  lands  border  thereon  ;  these  have  all  been  care'- 
fuUy  marked  out,  and  the  right  secured,  so  that,  when  the 
wmter  comes,  and  tlie  ice  is  formed,  the  harvest  begins  with 
great  regularity.  The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  the  plane.  An  ice-plough,  drawn  by  horses, 
and  driven  by  a  man  riding  upon  it,  is  then  maiJe  to  cut  deep 
parallel  grooves  m  the  ice,  and  tliese  are  again  crossed  by  other 
grooves  at  riglit  angles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  deeply 
marked  out  into  small  squares,  measuring  a  little  more  than 
3  feet.  A  few  of  these  square  blocks  being  detached  by  hand- 
saws, the  remainder  are  easily  broken-oif  with  crowbars,  and 
floated  away  to  the  ice-storehouses,  which  are  usually  built  of 
wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these  are  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of  great  depth  ;  the  walls  are 
double,  and  sometimes  treble,  being  altogether  as  much  as  4  feet 
in  thickness,  and  having  hoUow  spaces  between  to  render  them 
nonconductors.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered  up  with  sawdust, 
a  layer  being  placed  between  each  tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these 
ice-houses  are  made  large  enough  to  hold  from  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  of  ice.  When  fully  stored,  a  large  quantity  of  dried  marsh- 
grass  18  trodden  in  upon  the  top,  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet, 
and  the  doors  are  then  securely  closed.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1860  had  reached  very  nearly  one 
million  tons,  and  the  export  trade  exceeds  280,000  tons  per 
annum,  of  which  England  takes,  on  an  average,  about  20,000 
tons,  costing  £20,000.  The  total  value  of  the  ice  whicli  is  stored 
'°  •Amcrioa  has  been  computed  at  £900,000,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  which,  from  tlie 
shght  data  we  possess,  is  estimated  at  £600,000,  we  have  tlie 
astounding  fact,  that  a  value  of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling 
13  added  to  a  comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the  mere  act 
of  freezing.— (CTamJfj-s'i  Encyclopedia.) 


DOES  THE  OWL  DESTROY  GAME? 

Does  the  owl  kill  any  other  quadruped  or  even  biped  except 
the  mouse  and,  perhaps,  in  certain  stages  of  its  growth,  the  rat  ? 

•Ihe  velveteen  Dogberrys  of  our  game-preserves  have  ever 
answered  such  queries  as  the  above  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  as  to 
the  cause  why  these  pober  eflusions  are  not  generally  accepted 
we  know  not,  save  that  a  Utile  prejudice  may  influence  the 
evidence  of  the  aforesaid  keepers. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  I  am  not  in- 
fluenced otherwise  than  favourablr  towards  our  useful  pest- 
exterminator— the  owl,  even  though  I  am  about  to  charge  him 
with  habits  not  calculated  to  promote  his  well-being  generally. 
1  say  habits,  yet  we  have  no  proof  that  it  is  habitual  with  him  to 
destroy  game ;  and  did  I  think  that  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
relate  as  having  occurred  beneath  my  own  eye,  would  cause  any 
to  meditate  future  injury  to  him,  I  would  certainly  regret 
havmg  been  influenced  by  the  wish  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a 
proper  conclusion  as  to  the  real  natm-e  of  his  doings  in  this  way. 


At  that  calm  time,  the  close  of  eve,  I  recently  halted  in 
my  walk  round  the  mansion  to  fondle  the  warder  dog,  when 
suddenly  the  noble  fellow  attempted  without  ceremony  to  spring 
from  my  hold.  Upon  looking  up  I  saw  passing  close  by  a  hare 
followed  by  two  leverets,  each  about  six  weeks  old,  at  the  same 
instant  a  light  object  fell  with  unerring  swoop  upon  the  hiud- 
niost.  A  cry  of  pain  was  heard,  and  before  I  could  recover  my 
surprise  the  dog  had  approached  the  two  objects,  when  away 
flew  the  white  one,  "an  owl ! "  Two  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
before  again  a  similar  cry  of  pain  shot  through  the  air ;  away 
again  bounded  the  dog  to  repeat  his  rescue  of  the  second  mortally 
wounded  leveret.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  leveret  without  the  dog  having  touched  it.  It  was 
dead,  each  leveret  had  a  wound  about  an  inch  in  circumference 
precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  Doubtless,  the  owl  has 
young  owlets  whose  requirements  incite  the  old  ones  to  adopt 
unusual  practices  in  their  efforts  to  procure  food. — W.  Eaelet, 
Digswell, 

WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

HoEiNO,  forking,  and  surface-stirring  to  be  diligently  perse- 
vered in ;  the  advantages  derivable  therefrom  arc  manifold  :  weeds 
are  exterminated,  slugs  disturbed  and  destroyed,  moisture  re- 
tained at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  a  healthy  action 
kept  up  between  the  roots  and  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  success  which  follows  these  operations. 
Trenching  vacant  ground  to  be  prosecuted  where  required  ;  and 
if  manure  is  wanted  on  the  ground  about  to  be  planted  it  ia 
best  to  lay  it  on  the  top  after  trenching,  and  then  fork  it  in. 
Let  all  green  refuse  be  removed  from  every  part,  and  either  dug 
in  or  taken  to  the  char-heap.  Asparagus,  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  grass  for  next  year  no  more  of  the  produce 
should  be  cut.  Late  and  close  cutting  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  weak  grass.  Caulijtoicers,  the  plants  that  are  now 
forming  their  heads  to  be  watered  and  mulched  with  short  litter, 
this  will  cause  them  to  come  close  and  compact.  Celeiy,  con- 
tinue to  plant  successional  crops  into  trenches;  fake  up  the 
plants  with  as  much  earth  about  the  roots  as  possible,  and  by 
no  means  shorten  any  of  the  leaves.  Immediately  after  the 
planting  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water.  The  earliest 
crops  to  have  tlie  earth  loosened  about  their  roots,  as  the  fre- 
quent waterings  they  require  harden  the  surface  and  prevent 
them  from  receiving  the  benefit  which  they  otherwise  would 
receive  from  future  waterings.  Cucumbers,  those  on  ridges  to  be 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  and  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Endive,  make  a  sowing  for  tlie  main  autumn  crop.  Plant-out 
a  few  of  the  early  sowing  ;  keep  them  watered  until  they  get 
root-hold.  Merhs,  some  of  them  will  shortly  be  fit  to  cut  tor 
drying  :  the  best  time  for  doing  so  is  just  as  they  are  coming 
into  flower.  Lettuce,  keep  a  quantity  tied-up  for  blanching. 
Make  another  sowing  in  drills  where  they  are  to  remain.  Spinach, 
sow  a  few  rows  for  succession ;  if  the  weather  continues  dry 
water  the  drills  before  sowing,  and  again  after  covering  them. 
Plant-out  the  forwardest  Brussels  Sprouts,  Green  Savoys,  and 
Buda-kale;  if  the  weather  keep  dry  the  roots  to  be  dipped  in  a 
puddle  consisting  of  earth  and  water,  worked  up  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  mortar,  belore  being  planted.  Sea-kale,  the 
buds  on  the  old  roots  to  be  thinned-out  considerably.  Young 
seedlings,  if  any,  to  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  planted  if 
required.  Saladings  of  all  sorts  are  now  in  great  request ;  look 
well  to  successional  sowings,  and  see  that  they  all  have  copious 
supplies  of  water  to  induce  crispness  and  mildness. 
ELOWEE   GAEDEN. 

During  the  continuance  of  dry  weather  frequent  waterings  to 
be  given,  not  only  to  the  recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
to  the  bedding-plants,  annuals,  &c.  In  watering  it  will  be  better 
to  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking  once  or  twice  a-week  in  preference 
to  a  mere  sprinkling  on  the  surface  daily,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  surface  bake;  mulching,  whenever  practicable,  to 
be  adopted,  as  well  as  damping  the  foliage  of  newly-planted 
things  each  evening.  Go  over  the  beds  frequently,  and  keep 
the  young  shoots  of  Verbenas,  ic,  nicely  regulated  and  pegged 
down  until  the  ground  is  fairly  covered,  after  which  the  shoots 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  more  freely.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  with  the  taller-growing  bedding  plants,  to  be 
staked  and  tied-up  to  prevent  injury  from  high  winds.  Remove 
suckers  from  Roses,  and  give  them  plenty  of  manure  water  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state.    Mildew  is  some- 
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times  tro'.iblesonip  at  tlu3  aeason,  and  no  tinip  sliould  be  lost  in 
duatins  the  infected  plants  with  sulphur;  for  if  neglected  the 
evil  will  soon  spread  and  destroy  the  foliage,  and  r;iin  the  plants 
for  bloominc;  in  autumn.  Mulch  Dahlias  with  rotten  dung,  and 
give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Propagate  Pansies  by  the 
side-shoots. 

KRIJIT  GARDEN. 
The  recent  hot  weather  has  brouglit  out  the  inseet  tribe  in 
abundance,  and  they  must  be  met  wi;\\  timely  remedies.  A 
good  garden  engine  or  syringe  should  be  l\ef)t  in  frequent  use 
amongst  Currant  Inishes  infested  with  aphides  and  honeydew. 
Fruit  trees  on  walls  would  also  be  benefited  by  a  good  .syringing. 
A  fumigating  on  a  large  scale  is  sometimes  practisei!  by  collecting 
a  good  heap  of  rubbisi;  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fruit  trees, 
and  wheti  ignited  the  great  smoke  is  productive  of  good  effects. 
Where  practicable  the  Strawberry-ground  to  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water  ;  such  is  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  at 
present,  together  with  the  drought,  that  without  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  the  fruit  will  most  probably  ripen  pre-iaturely.  Thin 
the  young  wood  on  wall  trees  to  the  quantity  required  for  bear- 
ing next  year,  anil  nai!  or  lay  it  in  carefully,  taking  care  that  the 
tender  slioots  are  not  bruised.  Pinch  the  points  out  of  the 
young  shoots  of  Fig  trees  when  they  have  made  five  or  fix  joints. 
By  euch  means  more  stocky  and  fruitful  wood  will  be  obtained. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  soil  and  the  paths  to  be  often  resorted 
to  during  bright  weather,  and  a  thin  screen  of  some  kind  should 
be  thrown  over  the  roof  or  portions  of  it  from  eleven  o'clock 
to  nearly  three.  This  will  retard  the  specimens  already  in  bloom, 
and  prevent  too  great  a  demand  on  the  energies  of  the  plants. 
When  arranging  the  plants  let  there  be  no  crowding,  but  allow 
every  specimen  full  place,  especially  hardwooded  plants.  Large 
specimens  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  may  now  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  siiimtion  out  of  doors.  Those  that  require 
repotting  to  be  kept  in  the  house  after  sliifdng  until  the  roots 
get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  Attend  well  to  young  stock,  which 
will  now  be  growing  freely  ;  keep  the  shoots  nicely  regulated 
and  shaped  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  well-formed  specimens, 
and  use  every  care  to  give  them  a  moist  atmosphere,  sprinklicg 
them  overhead  early  on  the  afiernoons  of  bright  days,  and  re- 
ducing the  air;  but  we  may  repeat  that  young  stock  will  be 
better  in  pits  and  frair-.ee  than  in  greenhouses.  Specimen  and 
choice  plants  when  nearly  done  blooming  to  have  the  faded  blooms 
picked  off,  and  to  be  well  washed  with  the  syringe,  to  be  then 
placed  in  a  cool  shady  place  to  recover  themselves  before  pot- 
ting, which,  as  i)efore  advised,  should  on  uo  account  take  place 
until  a  fresh  growtli  has  coiuiuenced.  Spare  room,  if  any,  may 
be  occupi;d  with  Fuchsias  and  softv/ooded  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory. W.  Keake. 


DOINGS  OF  THE    LAST  WEEE. 

Tank.f. — The   weather  still  very    parching,  for  though  rains 
have  f.dlen  not   far  oti',  none  have  come  our  way.      The  30th 
and  31st  ultimo  looked  promising  for  a  drenching,  but  all  passed 
away,   and  the  same  may  be   said   of  the  3rd  iust.,  though   the 
barometer  is  gently  falling.    Why  mention  these  matters?    Just 
because  they  have  so  niUL-h  to  do  with  our  doings,  as  water  is 
now  the  most  important  matter  with  us,  and  not  only  are  gar- 
dens, but  the  villagers  all   round   here,   are  feeling  the  want  of 
water  very  much.     We  cleaned  out  our  large  tank  vesterday,  so 
that  when  rain  does  come,  we  will   have  plenty  of  c!*^ar,  sweet 
water.     We  found  some   small  cracks  in  the  side,  which  were 
fresh  pointed  witli  cement,  furnishing  a  hint  that  large  tanks  of 
great  length  would   be  the  better  of  a  wall  across  them  in  the 
middle  as  a  stay,  as  when  the  water  is  low  there  will  be  less  or 
more  of  pressure  from   the  earth  outside.     This  tank  is,  inside 
measure,  G  feet    deep,  24  long,  and  HI  wide.     There  is  only 
about  9  inches  above  tlie  ground  level,  surface  of  the  water  all 
exposed.  The  ground  dug  out  was  clay,  the  surrounding  ground 
clay.     The  walls  are   11  inches  thick  laid  in  cement,  with  the 
exception  of  thi-cc  courses  or  so  at  top,  which  are  9  inches,  and 
covered  with  rounded  ridge-bricks.     There  are  betides  piers  out- 
side at  the  four  corners,  and  two  on  each  side.    Tlie  bottom  was 
concreted,  then  a  layer  of  bricks  in  cement  covered  with  tiles  in 
cement,  and  then  a  coating  all  over  bottom,  ends,  and  sides, 
of  cement.     We  mei.tiou  these  particulars  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  several   correspondents,  wtio  see  the  necessity  of  saving  the 
water  that  (alls  from  their  houses,  and  just  to  hint  that  it  would 
be  false  economy  to  build  euch  tanks  with  walla  of  four-inch  I 


work,  as  two  friends  propose  doing,  if  the  tank  is  to  be  any  size 
at  all.  Nine-inch  walls  will  not  be  too  much  for  a  tank  half 
the  size  of  the  above.  For  many  years,  though  fully  exposed, 
we  never  saw  the  slightest  mark  of  a  crack  in  it ;  but  then  it 
was  more  supplied  with  water  than  for  the  last  two  years.  Tho 
pressure  of  the  clay  when  swelled  with  water  outside  was,  there- 
fore, more  resisted  by  the  water  inside.  In  such  cireumstanees, 
as  an  improvement  in  such  a  long  tank,  we  think  it  would  be 
true  economy  to  have  a  wall  across  tho  middle  from  side  to 
side,  with  openings  below  for  the  water,  or  an  arch  or  a  couple 
of  arches  abutting  on  tho  sides,  woulil  have  the  same  strengthen- 
ing effect.  The  walls  are  also  built  perpendicular,  but  we 
question  whether  strength  would  not  be  gained  by  inclining 
them  outwards—  say  G  or  9  inches  in  a  height  of  C  feet.  The 
clay  was  well  rammed  against  the  walls.  Wo  would,  however, 
prefer  common  earth  to  cloy,  as  it  swells  less  when  wet.  The 
two  or  three  cracks  in  the  sides  are  very  trifling,  not  the  sixteenth 
ofan  inch,  vet  we  are  convinced  that  before  noticing  them  we 
lost  water  through  them.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  either 
end  wdiich  convinces  us  that  a  wall  across  the  centre  would  be 
advisable.  To  prevent  the  clay  outside  being  soaked,  we  have 
covered  part  of  the  surface  near  the  tank  with  tar  and  gravel. 

Two  or  three  questions  more.  A  says  ho  cannot  make  a  tank 
near  hia  glass  house  and  sheds.  Ours  is  a  considerable  distance 
otr,  with  connecting-pipes  between  them.  B  fears  that  if 
exposed  the  cement  would  be  thrown  olf  by  frost.  Such  tanks 
would  be  best  covered  in  winter  by  placing  poles  across,  and 
laying  thatched  hurdles  over  them,  vpith  more  litter  in  severe 
frost.  Ours  was  protected  for  two  years.  Since  then  we  lay 
long  straw  round  tho  sides,  hanging  2  or  3  feet  over  the  water, 
and  poles  placed  over  the  straw  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  the 
tank  has  not  been  injured  by  frost  at  all.  If  the  frost  was  very 
hard,  we  would  cut  and  remove  a  part  of  the  ice  in  the  middle, 
and  that  would  save  opening  the  ice-house.  However,  covering 
would  be  the  safest.  0  would  prefer  a  tank  to  be  arched  over 
out  of  sight  altogether.  To  this  we  say  that  the  expense  will  be 
much  more,  and  for  gardening  purposes  the  water  will  be  far 
inferior  to  that  standing  in  an  open  tank.  For  years  the  water 
in  a  covered  tank  will  be  hard,  from  the  cement,  but  that  may 
be  remedied  with  a  little  lime  or  soda.  For  domestic  purposes 
the  covered  tank  would  bo  best,  and  should  be  supplied  with 
filters,  as  all  extraneous  matter  is  then  excluded.  We  have 
another  nice  tank  20  feet  long,  9  wide,  and  5^  deep,  which  we 
are  afraid  to  empty  out,  and  several  rough  receptacles  besides, 
to  receive  the  water  from  walks,  roads,  &e.,  and  we  begin  to 
think  we  must  have  still  more  contrivances  if  we  wish  to  be 
safe  and  keep  crops  going  on  as  they  should  do. 

Put  out  some  Lettuces  on  north  slopes  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  scattered  short  grass  that  had  been  heated  in  a  heap  between 
the  rows.     Shaded  Turnips  with  laurel  branches  to  keep  them 
a  little  moist.     Scattered  short  grass  over  rows  of  Peas  lately 
sown  and  well  watered,  to  keep  the  moisture  in.      Removed  the 
last  of  Broccoli,  and  moved  part  of  covering  off  Vine-border  for 
ground  to  be  dug  for  the  last  general  sowing  of  Peas.     Watered 
Peas  bearing  and  in  full  bloom,  and  placed  short  grass  and  litter 
along  the  rows  to  keep  the  moisture  in.      Littered  in  a  similar 
way  quarters  of  Cauliflower,  and  if  wo  cannot  water  more  wiU 
strew  a  little  clean  straw  or  hay  over  the  heads  to  prevent  the 
leaves  getting  slaty-coloured  by  an  excess  of  evaporation.    Sowed 
more  Turnipa   and  Radishes,  the  first  2  feet  apart  in  rows  and 
the  Hadishes  between,  and  covered  with  wattled  hurdles  to  keep 
off  the  full  force  of  the  sun.     These,  to  be  crisp  and  nice,  should 
be  sown  often,  the  one  crop  put  in  as  soon  as  the  other  appears 
above  ground,  and  sowing   only  little  pieces  at  a  time.     The 
White  Dutch  transplanted  is  tubering  very  well.      We  never 
tried  it  much  before,  though  long  conversant  with  the  fact  that 
the  Swede  does  first-rate  transplanted.   Planted  out  Cauliflowers 
that  had  previously  been  pricked  out,  and  as  they  were  lifted 
with  good  balls  will'suli'er  little  from  moving,  and  need  but  little 
water.      Pricked-out   more,   and   sowed   a   little  more  for  the 
autumn  crop.     Gave  all  seed-beds  ot  Greens  a  watering  from 
the  cleaning-out  of  the  tank.      But  for  the  weather  many  of 
them  ought  to  be  out.      In  general,  notwithstanding  the  long 
drought,  crops  are  looking  well.      Our  last-sown  Beet  does  not 
yet  show,  and  we  cannot  help  it  by  watering. 
FRUIT  oauden. 
Forked  the  ground  slightly  between  and  around  young  trees 
of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.      Gave  a  potful  or  two  of  water,  and  then 
mulched  with  half-rotten  leaves,  which   will   keep  in  moisture 
and  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface.     The  scuflling  of  the  surface 
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of  the  ground  had  tept  the  soil  moderately  moist  beneath  among 
Straw b(rry-row8,  but  still  they  seemed  at  a  stand-slill,  looking 
woe-begoue  and  refusiug  to  swell  kindly,  so  managed  to  give 
them  a  watering  along  the  rows  after  strewing  the  ground 
slightly  with  soot  and  lime.  Covered  up  immediately  close  to 
the  plants  with  long  litter,  well  shaken  to  get  out  most  or  all  of 
the  droppings  ;  and,  if  the  dry  weather  continue,  will  cover  that 
again  with  a  spriijkling  of  short  grass  that  has  been  heated  dry 
in  a  heap.  This,  from  making  the  covering  closer,  will  still 
farther  prevent  evaporation.  We  used  at  one  time  to  use  short 
grass  from  the  lawn  for  thus  protecting  Strawberries  and  keeping 
them  clean  ;  but,  among  other  objections,  there  was  almost  the 
certainty  of  getting  afterwards,  ail  over  the  ground,  a  green 
sward  of  Daisies.  By  throwing  all  such  material  in  a  heap, 
it  will  heat  and  ferment  so  violently  as  to  kill  all  the  seeds,  and  it 
then  may  he  shaken  out  and  used  for  this  purpose,  or  mulching 
any  growing  crops,  as  Caulidowers,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  and  every 
shower  will  wash  some  nitrogenous  matter  into  the  soil.  A 
clergyman,  who  seems  to  be  at  home  in  gardening,  told  us  the 
other  day  that  the  very  best  thing  he  ever  found  for  mulching 
and  keeping  the  fruit  of  Strawberries  clean  was  rough  fresh  tan 
from  the  tanyard  ;  and  a  moderate  layer  being  used,  very  little 
moisture  would  evaporate  from  it  after  tbe  surface  was  dry.  In 
answer  to  our  inquiry,  he  stated  he  never  perceived  the  least 
taint  in  the  fruit  from  the  fresh  tan.  Very  hkely,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  our  litter,  it  would  generally  be  washed  several  times 
before  the  fruit  was  ripe.  We  should  like  those  near  tanyards 
to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  and  report  the  result. 

Gathered  lots  of  Gooseberries  for  bottlin?,  as  they  nuich 
needed  thinning  owing  to  our  having  pruned  little  last  season. 
Observe  fly  clustering  on  the  points  of  some  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  sent  a  lad  to  nip  the  points  oif,  and  then  burn  them  ;  and 
will  syringe  or  engine  with  clear  soot  water  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance,  as  when  such  fly  gets  a-head  the  berry  Is  scarcely 
presentable.  Tied-up  canes  of  Raspberries  tbat  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  and  thinned  the  young  shoots.  Stopped  the 
points  of  the  stronger  shoots  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples, 
especially  dwarf  standards,  and  cut  back  very  strong  shoots  to 
a  few  buds  from  their  base,  or  removed  them  altogether  wliere 
wood  of  moderate  growth  was  not  wanted.  To  keep  trees  dwarf 
and  full  of  bloom-buds  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  when 
from  6  to  9  inches  in  length.  This  will  swell  but  not  start  the 
buds  near  the  base,  and  many  of  these  will  be  bloom-buds  next 
season.  Looked  over  a  few  Plum  trees  that  were  a  picture  in 
spring,  and  which  the  birds  in  a  few  hours  left  a  wreck,  scattering 
the  ground  with  flower-buds,  and  wood-buds  too,  so  tbat  the 
shoots  are  thin,  and  many  of  them  stronger  than  they  ought  to 
be ;  stopped  the  latter  early  to  get  serviceable  twigs  of  moderate 
growth.  Very  few  bloom-buds  escaped  the  onslaught,  so  we 
must  set  this  against  the  clearing  of  cuterpillars  from  the  Goose- 
berry bushes.  We  hope  the  caterpillar  will  not  come  a  second 
time.  The  extreme  dryness  is  causing  Black  Currants  to  be 
slightly  affected  with  honeydew,  and  we  must  syringe,  as  we 
cannot  water.  This  Currant  is  extremely  fond  of  moisture, 
provided  the  moisture  is  not  stagnant,  and  much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Raspberry.  Tbe  best  fruit  we  ever  saw  were  wild 
ones  on  the  shelving  banks  of  a  running  stream  with  the  shade 
of  deciduous  trees  not  over-thick  above  them. 

Watered  the  trees,  and  moistened  the  borders  in  orchard- 
houses  to  keep  them  cool  and  comfortable.  Went  over  Cherries 
against  walls  again,  the  points  of  the  shoits  getting  black  fly  on 
them  again,  though  they  had  been  dipped  in  tobacco  and  size 
water.  We  never  found  any  plan  of  dipping  or  wasliino  of 
much  use  unless  adopted  in  time,  as  what  is  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  insects  is  generally  suiEcient  to  kill  or  blanch  the  leaves. 
Many  of  these  leaves  and  young  points  may  be  pulled  off  at 
once  and  burned,  and  save  much  bother ;  and  for  insect-de- 
stroying, after  all  there  is  nothing  like  nimble  fingers  catching 
them  and  squeezing  them,  and  shortly  afterwards  getting  rid  of 
the  debris  from  such  destruction  by  a  good  syringing  with  warm 
water.  Such  water  at  times  may  be  used  safely  at  120°,  but  not 
too  often,  and  must  be  used  when  cloudy  or  in  the  evening. 
Plums  received  much  the  same  treatment.  Those  in  pots  and 
well  shortened-in  the  previous  season  are  some  of  them  better 
supplied  with  fruit  than  wood-buds.  Went  over  Apricots, 
thinning  wood,  nipping  the  points  of  moderate-sized  shoots,  and 
shortening  back  to  a  few  buds  very  strong  ones  when  they 
appeared.  Fruit  thin  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  wood  being 
imperfectly  ripened  last  season.  A  great  object  in  such  circum- 
stances is  to  secure  moderate-sized  wood,  and  to  keep  it  and  spurs 


as  close  to  ;he  wall  as  possible.  Next  to  ripe  wood  and  buds, 
dryness  and  sun  and  heat  when  the  trees  are  in  blocm,  with 
plenty  of  air,  are  the  chief  essentials  for  a  crop.  The  hsst  and 
most  regular  .;rops  we  ever  saw  were  on  the  gable  ends  ot  houses 
facing  south,  south-east,  and  west,  with  a  fireplace  and  chimney 
on  the  other  side  of  the  waU.  In  cold  seasons  it  wes  easy  to  see 
to  what  beneficial  width  the  warmth  of  the  chimney  extended. 
For  .Apricots,  therefore,  if  building,  we  should  like  a  hollow  wall 
heated  with  pities  or  flues,  and  no  other  protection  given  except 
in  Severe  weather.  A  very  nigeni(,us  friend  has  just  been  telling 
us — nay,  showing  us — how  a  twelve-inch  hollow  brick  "nil  caa 
be  built  with  tliree  per  cent,  more  bricks  tiian  a  sohd  nine-inch 
wall,  and  every  brick  be  tied  and  held  firmly  in  its  place,  which 
is  not  the  case  witii  tlie  common  nine-incli  hollow  wall. 

iloved  the  whole  of  the  Strawberries  out  of  the  houses 
(vineries  and  Peach-houses)  to  cold  pits,  where  they  could  -et 
more  light  and  air,  as  in  sliade  tliey  were  getting  soft  and  rather 
flavourless  in  the  houses.  The  houses  wfl  now  have  some  roota 
in  them,  and  not  before  it  was  wanted.  The  fruii,  swelling  and 
ripe,  will  keep  much  b  nger  in  such  pits  with  plenty  of  air,  and 
will  keep  us  going  until  we  get  them  ripe  from  the  front  of  an 
orchard-house.  Thinned  (jirapes,  tiea-up  shoots,  and  gave  a 
good  heat  to  the  late  house  now  in  blo'-m,  in  aduition  to  drawing 
a  dry  hand  over  the  Jluscats  every  day.  Other  vineries  will 
average  from  55°  to  G0°  at  night,  and  in  these  bright  days  wdl 
range  with  air  given  early  from  80°  to  90°  daring  the  day.  The 
late  house  has  rather  less  air  and  mure  artificial  hear,  ranging 
from  70°  to  85°  and  more  during  the  day,  and  averaging  05°  to 
70"  at  night,  or  a  few  degrees  more,  until  ti:e  fruit  is  set,  when 
we  will  let  the  temperature  decline  at  nisjhs.  The  70°  and  75° 
at  night  for  any  continuance  we  consider  more  than  niere  waste 
of  material  in  the  case  ol  Vines  in  general.  -High  temperature 
in  sunlight  is  a  very  ditlerent  thing. 

Regulated  Melons  setting,  and  those  swelling  and  ripening 
were  placed  on  inverted  pans  or  saucers.  They  had  been  placed 
on  the  top  of  pots,  but  were  changed  to  saurers  or  slates,  as  we 
always  think  that  a  Melon,  like  a  bunch  ot  Grapes,  is  best  when 
the  foliage  protects  the  (ruit  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun. 
Some  Cherries  in  pots  have  come  in  useful,  and  neither  they  nor 
those  on  short  standards  out  of  doors  have  been  troubled  with 
fly,  like  those  on  walls  out  of  doors.  Watered  Fig-house;  a 
very  heavy,  too  heavy,  crop  now  swelling  fa.'t  and  ripening ; 
and  removed  the  covering  ol  leaves,  and  the  tar  and  sawdust 
jacket  from  the  Vine-border.  A  few  places  exposed  were  very 
dry,  but  all  under  the  jacket  was  just  nicely  moist.  However 
hot  the  jacket  no  moisture  would  rise  from  it,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  acting  on  the  hard  smooth  surface,  would  bring  moisture 
to  tlie  roots  from  long  distances.  Once  we  let  a  jacket  of 
concrete  and  tar  remain  on  a  border  for  four  years,  and  only 
removed  it  when  we  found  the  Vines  getting  far  too  fruitful, 
giving  more  bunches  than  fair-sized  leaves.  II  we  have  cold 
evenings,  will  cover  the  border  with  litter.  It  is  just  moved  on 
the  surface  to  take  a  little  warm  rain  if  it  come. 

Attended  to  plants  in  conservatory,  and  those  planted  in 
flower  garden,  but  have  delayed  finishing  bedding  plants.  Dahlias, 
&o ,  as  they  are  so  much  easier  watered  in  groups  close  tuoether, 
than  if  planted  out.— fi.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  ti-.e  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  bo  doing  t:iey 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  Ail 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  iuleiif  to  T&e  M 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Uurticalture,  ^c,"  liS'i,  Fleet  I 
Street,  London,  JS.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poidtry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
commimications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  ,-pecial  circumstances. 

Flora  of  the  Nile  {Manj).—\\e  are  not  aware  cf  any  special  work 
upon  this  subject.^  It  is  prooible  there  will  be  some  ialonuutioa  on  the 
subject  in  the  account  Capts.  Speke  and  Grant  will  publish  ot  their  dis- 
covery of  the  source  ot  tnat  iiver.  Mr.  Wyld,  Charing  Cross,  has  pub- 
lished a  map  showing  their  tracli  as  well  us  those  of  Kebiuann,  Livingstone, 
Atidersen,  Moffatt,  Burton,  Du  Chuillu,  and  others. 
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\Vi.,i',Lio::  i\  Tannbbs'  Bauk  (TT.  il/.)-— The  woo.llicc  like  oKl  tan.  If 
you  could  move  lUi'  tun  you  \voii!il  i-'ft  riil  of  a  good  many.  If  that  cannot 
bedout  vou  mu»t  destroy  tlicm  ihus-.-watev  the  bed  over  except  about 
a  inch.^sor  so  at  the  sides;  thov  like  drvm-as,  and  will  eoiigrecato  there  ; 
to  encourage  them  more,  place  some  dry  hay  alone  the  sides.  Get  some 
boiling'  water  ready  in  tbe  morning,  move  the  hay,  and  us  you  do  so  pour 
the  boding  water  on  the  myriails  you  will  see.  Turn  the  tan  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  dry  surface,  place  more  dry  hay,  and  repeat  tho  proce>s,  and  bo  un 
and  you  will  beat  and  auniliilate  the  enemy  if  you  have  patience  and  per- 
severance. 

PtAK  Lewks  Brciw.n-si'ottkd  {E.  Sicaiiic).— We  think  the  scotted  Pear 
tree  in  vouv  ovchard-house  is  sutferuig  from  defective  root-action  and  tbe 
extra  force  of  the  sun  in  this  hot  weather.  Prune  oil'  the  worst  leaves; 
dust  with  sulplmr,  shade,  and  see  that  drainage  and  water  arc  all  right. 
You  have  the  fat  scale  on  the  Orange  trees.  You  must  wa?h  oil'  with 
a  sponge  and  soap  and  water,  and  syringe  with  cle.ir  water  in  a  day  or  two 
atterwaros.  We  are  obliKCd  for  information  about  flues.  Our  own 
opinion  iis,  that  if  lormcd  o'  piijes,  such  flues  never  should  be  less  than 
lu  or  12  iucaes  in  diameter.  Siua;l  pipes  of  i  and  6  inches  for  such  pur- 
poses are  great  nuisances.  ViUi  bricks  near  the  furnace,  and  a  brick 
rest  like  a  cesspool  at  the  corners,  any  single  house  not  requiring  a  high 
temperature  may  be  economiciUy  heated  by  such  pipe-flues,  and  with 
these  rests  covered  by  tiles  the  Ituc  may  never  be  moved. 
,  VtXE  Lewes  Wauteu  (i.  H'.).— The  brown  marks  or  warts  are  the 
effects  01"  hljh  feeding  arid  keeping  the  house  in  tbe  teoipevature  you  speak 
of— 70'  to  80",  with  moisture  in  proportion.  Loosen  the  surface  of  the 
border,  give  more  air,  and  let  the  house  fall  to  at  least  60'  at  night,  aud 
from  70°  to  85"  with  sun  heat ;  if  a  few  degrees  less  the  Vioes  will  do  all 
the  better ;  aud  as  tliej  are  very  healthy  they  will  grow  out  of  the  warty 
fungus  m.itter. 

Pt.iCHES  MiLUEWED  (IF.  i\*oto>»).— Your  Pcacbes  are  far  from  ripening- 
point  yet,  and  we  fear,  if  like  the  specimen  sent,  there  will  be  little  chance 
of  their  ripening.  Th  ;y  seem  to  be  eaten  up  with  mildew.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  it  on  either  fruit  oi  leaves  the  parts  should  have  been  dusted 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  as  a  remedial  measure,  and  the  more  sulphur  that 
■was  used  in  painting  walls,  trellis,  &c.,  the  better.  For  a  radical  cure,  how- 
ever, the  roots  must  be  looked  to.  Two  opposite  causes  will  produce  this 
mildew.  First,  a  cold  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots,  when  the  top  is 
exposed  to  a  warm  dry  air,  or  a  very  dry  inactive  state  of  the  loots,  when 
the  top  is  exposed  to  the  csciLemcnt  of  a  hot  moist  atmosphere — in  other 
words,  the  want  of  correlative  action  between  the  roots  and  the  branches 
and  leaves. 

CeccMBEu-piT  Heated  bt  Du.fo  (Pfl(f?i«).— But  for  the  expense  of  the 
chamber  anil  the  oricks  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  your  house  or 
pit,  eipecially  for  late  spring  and  summer  worli'.  We  think  that  lung  ago 
Mr.  Fish  gave  a  plan  of  a  Uucumber-house  with  chamber;  but  then  there 
were  means  for  letting  vapour  out  of  that  chamber  at  will,  and  means  also 
for  giving  dry  beat  at  top  wbi-n  nece.^sury.  On  the  whole,  thee,  we  think 
your  house  would  be  improved  by  raising  the  back  18  iiicbe?,  and  the  front 
6  or  a  inch's  ;  by  having  sever.il  moveable  door.s,  as  li  in  the  wall  c,  to  let 
vapour  into  ihe  atmosphere  when  desirable  ;  aud  having  tiu  pipes  for  lop 
heat,  such  as  one  in  front  and  oue  on  top  of  wall  c.  these  also  lurnished 
with  ev.iporating-pans,  and  then  you  may  dismiss  your  mounds  of  dung  at 
each  side.  Wilh  your  present  plan  of  air-bricks  you  could  not  use  that 
dung  unless  it  waa  previous, y  sweetened,  as  a  rank  steam  will  soon  settle 
your  plants. 

DisEASKii  Geapes  (A'ew  Harford).— Ihe  ulcer  in  the  Grapes  is  called 
"  the  spot."  The  roots  being  grown  over  hot -water  pipes,  we  tear  they  are 
too  dry.  Without  knowing  more,  we  can  only  say  that  this  disease  is 
usually  caused  oy  the  action  of  the  roots  and  of  the  upper  growths  not 
being  accordant. 

Apples  (Ilr.  Dailies,  PersAorc).— We  do  not  know  the  Comberton  Pear- 
main  by  aiiv  other  name.  It  is  very  like  Scarlet  Pcarmain,  but  it  is  not 
U5ua!  tor  that  variety  to  keep  so  long  as  these  seem  to  do.  The  seedling 
froiu  Stunner  Pippin  is  in  Rood  condition,  and  promises  to  be  a  useful  late 
Appl-.    The  Fern  is  Cjs-.opteiis  fragilis. 

DE.vDnomoM  Paxto.ni  (0/c*irfo;<7n("S).— We  would  remove  the  shoots 
rooted  from  near  the  tips  of  the  olu  stems,  aud  either  plant  around  the 
parent  or  make  fresh  plants  of  them. 

Lapageuia  sot  Geowi-o  (/rfeui).— Give  the  Lapageria  a  good  watering 
and  try  it  a  little  longer,  and  then  if  it  does  not  break  it  would  be  as  well 
to  take  itup  from  the  gi'eenhouse-border  and  repot  it  until  it  made  good 
growth.  The  want  of  a  continued  application  of  water  is  the  probable 
C-iuse  of  defective  growth. 

Melons  Fallisg  whilst  Small  (S.  E.  i.).— Is  there  no  want  of  bottom 
heat  or  moisture  at  the  roots !  Continue  giving  air  freely,  but  try  and  give 
moisture  to  the  roots  whilst  the  surface  soil  continues  rather  dry  oy  making 
holes  for  tilling  with  water. 

Peaches  Mildewed  {.yescio). — There  is  no  doubt  that  your  Peaches  are 
mildewed,  and  sulphuring  must  be  resorted  to,  as  we  have  told  another 
correspondent  to-day.  If  tbe  ground  is  dry,  watering  would  be  serviceable. 
Peaches  arc  more  liable  than  Nectarines  to  be  thus  attacUecL 

Ceuastium  tomkstoscm  Management  {Amateur). — It  is  best  to  let  it 
flower  at  the  proper  time,  and  then  cut  the  flower  off  when  at  perfection, 
as  the  plant  looks  better  without  it.  As  the  summer  advances,  there  will 
be  sonic  suci.trs  rising  from  the  side.  Remove  the  diftant  ones,  but  let 
those  in  tbi-  line  or  adjoining  it  remain,  and  now  and  then  thin  the  shoots 
with  a  knie,  laying  the  remainder  in  the  proper  line  and  pegging  them 
there.  Ciipiiing  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt  to  kill  portionaol  the  plant 
and  dicligt.re  the  edge. 

Heat  Rkucired  fok  Melons  (J/c/on).— From  70'  to  85°  before  air  is 
given  is  not  too  much  for  d.iy  heat;  but  there  is  no  harm  if  the  heat 
declines  to  ILJ",  or  even  (iu",  at  night,  provided  everything  else  is  favourable. 
There  need  be  no  particular  change  made  after  the  fruit  is  set ;  in  fact, 
Melons  will  not  thrive  at  all  under  extreme  changes,  and  any  omission  in 
giving  air  or  taking  it  away  is  often  fatal.  See  what. Mr.  Fish  says  in 
•'  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  also  Mr.  Keane's  *'  Work  for  the  Week." 

Passv  Si.i.DLiNo  ( H'oorffunrfs,  S.  5.).- If  the  colour  has  not  altered  in 
drying  the  Pansy  is  different  from  any  we  have  seen ;  but  if  when  fresh  the 
tip's  or  spots  are  white  (as  is  possible),  it  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  old  Magpie. 


Names  of  Plants  (Wiinnr/iei).— The  plant  in  tho  Lookgardcn  isCoUomU 
coccinea,  a  hardy  annual,  njtivc  of  Chili.  (i>/»(c«r).-l,  An  Allium  no 
leaves  .sent-  2  and  3,  mere  scraps,  and  undeterminable;  4,  Asperula 
odor  ita  (J/.  A.  5.).— Your  specimen  is  too  small  to  judge  Irom.  It  looks 
like  a  ninna  of  a  weak  frond  of  Aspleniura  lanceolatuni,  and  is  ccrtamly 
some  Aspleuium  of  that  affinity.  (E.A.  i,.).-Aspleniuiu  adiantum-mgruni. 
(G.  S.  ^.).— Anlheriouiu  LUiago,  or  St.  Bruno's  Lily.  (a.  i.-  Ji.).— Cea- 
nothus  dentatus. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and   HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

THE    BEVERLEY    AND    EAST    HIDING    OF 
YOiiKSHIEE  POULTKY  EXHIBITION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  popuiar  Society  was  held 
on  the  3i-d  instant,  aud  proved  to  be  most  successful,  the 
poultry  exliibited  being  ol'  the  highest  class  ;  and  the  collection 
ol'  Pigeons  also  was  such  as  to  fully  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation of  this  department  of  the  Beverley  Exhibition.^a  feature 
in  whicli,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  Society's  efforts, 
its  annual  gatherings  have  always  excelled. 

It  i3  not  open  to  doubt  tliat  few  poultry  shovrs  have  so 
entirely  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  the  one  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  for  the  Committee  are  both  pamstaking  and 
industrious,  so  that  the  success  of  their  meetings  may  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  personal  exertions  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
thus  leave  very  little  connected  with  the  Show  entirely  to  the 
care  of  subordinates.  For  reasons  with  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  perfectly  acquainted,  it  appears,  however,  that  a  change  in 
the  general  arrangements  has  now  for  the  first  time  been 
attempted— viz.,  that  of  curtailing  the  public  adu-ission  to  a 
single  afternoon— a  feature,  we  should  imagine,  lU-calculated  to 
increase  the  sum  total  of  the  receipts  derivable  from  momee 
taken  at  the  doors.  We  exceedingly  regret,  too,  that  from  some 
misconception  on  the  part  of  several  competitors  respecting  the 
rule  contained  in  tbe  prize  schedule  as  regards  tbe  time  of 
admission  of  the  poultrv  for  competition— a  regulation  by-the- 
bv,  so  verv  plainlv  expressed  that  we  can  only  attribute  the 
mistake  to  overlooking  the  necessary  condition  altogether-many 
most  valuable  consignments  of  both  poultry  and  Pigeons  arrived 
not  onlv  long  after  the  onerous  duties  ot  the  Judges  were 
absoluteiv  completed,  but  some  half  dozen  pens  were  so  late  in 
their  arriVals  as  the  day  following  the  arbitrations,  consequently 
after  the  Judges  had  left  Beverley  on  their  return  homewards. 
We  can  fully  enter  into  the  disappointment  and  annoyance  of 
the  respective  owners  of  these  birds,  whose  losses  from  this 
cause  alone  were  not  bv  any  means  triQing,  nor  can  we  do  better 
than  a.'ain  call  the  particular  attention  of  exhibitors  generally  to 
the  sii^ple  fact  that  no  point  in  the  exhibition  of  poultry  can  be 
of  greater  importance  than  a  thoroughly  careful  general  review 
of  the  prize  schedules,  compiled  by  each  Society  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  exhibition  for  the  current  year,  before  taking  the 
first  steps  as  to  making  any  entries  whatever;  and  it  is  well 
aUo  to  carefully  put  aside  such  rules  for  after-guidance  and 
reference  The  neglect  of  this  important  rule  on  this  particular 
occasion  no  doubt  threw  at  the  least  twenty  prizes  into  other 
hands,  besides  causing  cards  bearing  the  words  '  loo  late  for 
competition"  to  abound  in  unseemly  abundance  throughout  the 

show-rcom.  .  ^        ■  ■,.  -i. 

Beverley  possesses  many  local  attractions  to  visitors,  its 
minster  being  one  of  the  finest  architectural  buildings  m  the 
kingdom.  It  enjoys  also  another  church  of  scarcely  less  high 
repute,  together  with  some  of  the  most  lovely  riiral  walks 
imaginable  Among  the  latter  are  "The  Bushes,  situate  a 
little  better  than  a  mile  from  tlie  town,  covering  a  large  space 
of  manv  acres,  the  "bushes"  being  a  collection  ol  many 
thousands  of  hawthorn  trees  just  now  in  full  bloom.  ihe 
fragrance  produced  by  these  immense  masses  of  flowers  thus 
mingled  in  pleasing  contrast  of  both  red  and  white  May  is 
scarcely  conceivable  except  by  its  absolute  enjoyment,  and  tlus 
opposition  ol  colour  happily  prevents  the  eye  from  palhng  before 
so  brilliant  a  display.  In  this  truly  lovely  retreat  a  pair  (or 
more)  of  Nightingales  have  this  season  taken  up  their  abode  to 
the  no  small  delight  not  only  of  the  good  people  ol  Beverley 
itself,  but  also  of  many  visitors  from  a  distance,  -^'e  con- 
sequence is  that  nightly  these  public  grounds  are  well  filled 
with  large  numbers  of  individuals  anxious  to  hear  the  sweet 
warblings  of  these  universal  favourites.  Disappointment  very 
rarely  ensues  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  hum  of  tongiies  and  even  the 
cigar-smoking  at  such  times  so  generally  indulged  in,  Philomel 
mounts  her  accustomed  tree  and  delights  her  nightly  audience 
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for  hours  consecutively.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
general  desire  these  truly  interesting  birds  should  still  enjoy 
their  liberty  will  be  scrupulously  complied  with,  being  the  course 
of  all  others  most  calculated  to  insure  in  future  yearn  a  similar 
enjoyment,  as  Nightingales  customarily  return  annually  to  their 
former  breeding-place.  These  birds,  too,  are  not  by  any  means 
common  so  far  north  as  Beverley,  it  being  about  twenty  years 
since  a  pair  located  themselves  in  this  neighbourhood  before. 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  Show  of  poultry.  Its 
close  connection  with  the  Floricultural  Fete  adds  most  materially 
to  the  populai-ity  of  the  whole  affair.  A  most  commodious  tent 
— large  eaough,  it  is  said,  to  accommodate  a  thousand  persons 
to  dine — is  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers,  wliilst  the  closely- 
adjacent  Assembly-rooms  afford  everything  that  could  be  desired 
for  the  reception  of  the  poultry.  By  the  kind  permission  of 
Charles  Reynard,  Esq.,  the  tent  was  erected  on  the  beautifully- 
timbered  grounds  connected  with  that  gentleman's  private  resi- 
dence, adding  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  general  attraction. 

By  leave  of  Lieut.-Col.  G.  H.  Thompson,  and  the  officers  of 
the  East  York  IMilitia,  the  band  of  that  regiment  enlivened  the 
whole  proceedings  throughout  the  day ;  and  as  tlie  weather 
happily  proved  all  that  could  be  wished,  everything  proceeded 
as  gaily  as  possible,  bringing  the  sixth  meeting  of  this  Society 
to  a  most  satisfactory  close. 

The  Spanish  fowls  were  unusually  good,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  the  best  class  ne  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  past.  Their  condition  as  a  whole  was  also 
good,  and  tlie  twelve  pens  entered  would  have  formed  a  great 
attraction  to  any  show. 

The  Grey  DorJdngs  were  also  excellent,  though  in  tliis  class 
not  a  few  pens  came  "  too  late  for  competition,"  that  would,  if 
they  had  been  present  in  time,  have  materially  altered  the  awards. 
Two  pens  of  chickens  entered  in  this  class  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  A. 
Baker,  of  Bedford,  are  well  worthy  of  the  remark ;  they  are  the 
best  Dorking  chickens  that  have  been  exhibited  tliis  season. 

In  Cochins,  Mr.  Felton,  of  Birmingham,  obtained  an  easy 
victory  in  Buffn,  whilst  Capt.  Heaton  was  equally  a-head  of  all 
competition  in  Partridge-coloured  ones.  Some  extraordinarily 
good  White  ones  were  also  shown  by  Jlr.  Dawson,  of  Hopton. 

The  Samhurghs,  at  Beverley,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of 
late  sliovvs,  were  one  of  as  good  features  as  any  in  the  Exhibition, 
both  Pencilled  and  Spangled  ones  being  equally  commendable. 

In  Polish,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  stood  quite  aloof  from 
anything  approaching  to  competition.  Still  the  class  was  a 
good  one. 

The  Game  Baniams  were  a  nice  class,  though  we  have  seen 
better.  All  the  other  breeds  of  Bantams  competed  together, 
Mr.  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley  standing  foremost  with  a  pen  of 
Silver-laced  Sebrights,  little  short  of  perfection  ;  several  other 
pens  of  Sebrights  being  also  good.  "Whites  and  Blacks  were 
also  well  shown  in  this  mixed  class. 

As  faithful  journalists,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  mention 
a  case  of  painted  legs  in  Pen  ISO,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Os- 
gerby,  of  Beverley.  It  seems  last  year  the  same  unprincipled 
deception  was  practised,  and  at  once  detected.  The  birds,  there- 
fore, were  disqualified  during  the  appointment  of  the  awards  at 
that  time ;  but  this  year,  by  a  more  careful  manipulation,  the 
birds  at  the  outset  obtained  a  second  prize  ;  but  as  afterwards 
this  attempt  to  obtain  an  award  was  discovered,  the  premium 
was  necessarily  transferred  to  another  pen,  and  a  card  distinctly 
stating  the  cause  for  disqualification  remained  attached  to  Mr. 
Osgerbj's  pen  during  the  time  the  Show  remained  on  view. 
Although  Mr.  Oegerby,  by  this  renewed  attempt,  si'.ows  how 
little  exposure  seems  to  affect  his  own  feelings,  we  trust  that 
public  opinion  will  set  in  strongly  against  such  endeavours  to 
deprive  the  honest  exhibitor  of  his  due  reward,  and  eventually 
call  into  action  some  more  telling  punishment  for  such  mis- 
doings. 

To  say  the  Oame  at  Beverley  were  excellent,  is  simply  to 
reveal  what  every  poultry-fancier  anticipated  ;  Messrs.  Adams, 
Boys,  and  Julian,  retaining  among  them  quite  the  lion's  share  of 
the  Game  prizes  at  Beverley.  The  condition  of  most  of  the 
Game  fowls  was  perfect,  and  the  prizes  were  consequently 
secured  only  with  difHculty.  Where  all  were  so  good,  we  need 
only  say,  perhaps  the  Brown  Reds  were  the  most  deserving. 
We  could  not  conclude  without  rendering  the  just  mede  of 
praise  due  to  the  Game  hens  that  were  entered  at  Beverley. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  quite  equal  to  usual,  and  it  would 
be  almost  invidious  to  say  which  were  the  best  classes,  for  the 
eye,  even  purposely  seeking  it,  could  scarcely  rest  on  an  inferior 


pen.  To  Pigeon-fanciere,  perhaps  the  Carriers,  Powters,  Barbs, 
Jacobins,  Nuns,  Trumpeters,  Owls,  Turbits,  and  Fantails, 
afibrded  such  a  treat  as  they  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying. 

The  show  of  Canaries,  Goldfinches,  and  Mules,  was  very  good, 
even  better  than  heretofore,  and  was  consequently  very  attractive. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red).— First,  AV.  Boyes,  Beverley. 
Second,  H.  SI.  Julian,  Beverley.  Third,  H.  .\dams.  Beverley.  Commended, 
H.  Adams;  H.  M.  Julian  ;  Capt.  T.  ferclval,  Wliitby. 

GA.ME  (Dueliivmff  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams.  Third, 
H.  M.  Julian.    Commended,  F.  Sales,  Crowle;  G.  W.  Langdale,  Leconfield. 

Game  (Anv  other  variety}.— Silver  Medal  and  First,  H.  Adams.  Second, 
W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Third,  H.  Merkin,  Driffield.  (The  Silver  Jledal  is 
an  additional  prize  fur  the  best  pen  in  the  three  tirst  Game  classes.) 

Game  Cock  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red;.— First,  H.  M.  Julian. 
Second.  H.  Adams.  Third,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  W.  Erierley,  Rochdale ;  H.Adams;  Mrs.  H.  Adams.  Commended,  W. 
Boyes  ;  J.  Sunderland,  jun.,  Halifax  ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madcriey,  Salop. 

Game  Cock  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys}.— First,  H.  Adams.  Second, 
W.  Dawson.  Third,  W.  Scott,  Hotham.  Commended,  J.  Gilbank,  South 
DaltoH. 

Game  Cock  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Adams.  Second,  J.  ^^'ood- 
house,  Bridlinfrton  Quav.    Third,  F,  Boyes,  Beverlev.  t 

Spanish  —First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second  and  Third,  R.  Tecbay, 
Fulwood,  Preston.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended, 
S.  Corner,  Fullwell,  .Monkwearmouth  ;  J.  Bhorthose,  Newcastle;  T.  Birch, 
Comhill,  SbetHeld  ;  F.  Brown,  Shetiield. 

HoKKi.No.— First,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Second,  K.  JI.  Stark,  Hull. 
Third,  E.  Ban-ow,  North  Cave.  Highly  Conuuended,  D.  Wliite,  Driffield. 
Commended,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  Old  Warden,  Bedford. 

Cochik-China  (Buff,  Lemon,  and  Cinnamon).— First.  C.  Felton,  Erding- 
ton.  Second,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Third,  H.  Bale^  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham. Highly  Commended,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lentou,  Nolti ;  W.  Whitty  and 
Sons,  Cottingham. 

CocHiN-CuiNA  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Capt.  H.  Heaton,  Lower 
Broughton.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton.  Third,  C.  \V.  Brierley,  F.och- 
dale.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle;  J.Bolton,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Hameukgii  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifai. 
Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  K  Hemingway,  Bhel!,  Halifa.\.  Commended, 
H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby,  near  Skipton;  T.  Birch,  Sheffield;  J.  E.  Powers, 
Biggleswade. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  S.  Fielding,  Birch,  Middleton. 
Second  and  Third,  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  J.  E.  Towers. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). —  First,  also  a  Silver  Medal  as  an  ad- 
ditional prize  for  the  best  pen  of  any  variety  ot  poultry  exhibited,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Rochdale.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Third,  A.  Newton, 
Selsden,  near  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Eolm- 
hrth;  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First  and  .Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  A. 
Newton,  Silsden.    Cottimended,  R.  Teebay,  Fnlwood. 

Polish. —  First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon".  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Carter,  Holmfirlh.  Cuuiuiended,  W.  T.  Addison. 
Sunderland. 

.^NT  other  Variktt  of  Farmyard  Cross. — First,  Messrs,  H.  &  G. 
Newton,  Garlorth.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  J.  Dixon.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Adams,  Beverley;  Mrs.  White,  Thearne.  Commended,  Miss 
F.  C.  H.  Hawke,  Womersley  Park  ;  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood. 

Bantams  (Game).—  First,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Second,  E. 
Tardley,  Wisewood,  Sheffield.  Third,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Gofton,  Dritiield.    Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 

Bantahs  (Any  other  variety).- First,  T.  H.  L).  Layley,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  E.  Yardley,  Shcrh'eld.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Foster,  Molescroft.  Commended,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wake- 
field, 

Spanish  Cook.— First,  H.  A.  Hudson,  GaseclifTe,  York.  Second,  H. 
Beldon,  Bradford. 

DORKisG  Cock.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons, 
Hartwell,  Bucks.    Commended,  —  Cryer,  Cottingham. 

Cochin-China  Cock. — First,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Stalpas.  Second,  R.  White, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Commended,  H. 
Bates,  Edgba.ston. 

Gold  or  Silver.pencilled  Cocs.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.    Commended,  J.  Bilton,  Cottingham. 

Gold  or  Silver-spakgled  Cock. — First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Murgatroyd,  Bishop  Burton. 

Game  Hen  (Black-breasted  or  other  Red).— First,  H.  Adams.  Beverley. 
Second,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crossland,  jun., 
Wakefield;  H.  Adams.  Commended,  H.  M.  Julian,  Beverley;  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Rochdale. 

Game  Hen  (Duckwing  or  other  Grey;.- First  and  Seeond,  H.  Adams, 
Beverley. 

Game  Hen  (Anv  other  varietyl. — First  and  Second.  H.  Adams. 

Spavish  Hen.— "First,  H.  A.  Hudson,  Ousecliffe,  Voik.  Second,  E.  Brown, 
Sheffield.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

Dorking  Hen.— First,  P..  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker, 
Old  Warden  Vicarage.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon.  Commended,  Rev. 
J.  G.  A.  Baker;  E.  Smith,  Middleton. 

Cochin-China  Hen.— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker, 
Hovingham.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith,  Middleton  ;  W.  Whitty  and 
Sons,  Cottingham.    "Commended,  Messrs.  H.  &  G.  Newton,  Garforth. 

Bantam  Cock  {Any  variety).— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  R.  M, 
Stark,  Hull.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates,  Edgbaston.  Commended, 
C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale  ;  Miss  Foster,  Molescroft;  W.  Gofton,  Driffield. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell.  Second,  S.  Camp- 
lin,  Cottingham.    Commended,  C.  Pp  ise,  Darlington  ;  Mrs.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  H.  Beldu.i,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker, 
Hovingham. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop, 
Hull.  Highly  Commended,  R.  M.  SUrk,  HttU.  Commended,  W.  Witty, 
Driffield. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.—  First,  G.  Pashby,    Hull.     Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
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Third,  II.  Yardlry,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham.     Highly  .Commcndci;,  J. 
Forth,  Dewsbury.    Commended,  J.  C.  llullock,  Beverley. 

PowTERS.— First,  JI.  Vardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  C.  R.  Potts,  Monk- 
wearmouth.  Third,  II.  lieldon.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Key,  Beverley. 
Commended,  K.  Brown,  Sliertield;  H.  Yardlcy,  BirmiDKhara. 

Al-MONI)  TuMuLKus.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  Southwick. 
Beverley.    Third,  J,  C.  Hullock,  Beverley. 

T0MI11.KRS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  South- 
wick, Beverley.  Third,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  C. 
UuUoek,  Beverley.    Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Biuns.- First.  T.  1).  Walker,' Hoylake.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birming- 
ham.   Third.  Mrs.  Ellrington,  Woodraansey. 

Jacobins.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  Sirs.  Ellrington,  Wood- 
mansey.  Third,  T.  D.  Walker,  Iloylake.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Carlton, 
Howden.    Coinniciided,  D.  Causer,  Erdington. 

TEUMPETKEs.-First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  F.  Key,  Beverley. 
Third,  J.  W.George,  Beeston  Padge.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bays- 
water.  Commended,  W.  Carlton,  Howden  ;  H.  Y'ardley,  Birmingham  ; 
F.  Kev. 

On-i,s.-FirKt,  F.  Else.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Third.  SI.  E.  Joblinf, 
Newcastle.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  J.  C.  UuUock, 
Beverley. 

TUKUITS.— First,  F.  Else.  Second  and  Third,  J.  E.  Jeasop,  Hull.  Com- 
mended, M.  E.  Jobling;  II.  Beldon. 

Fantails.— First,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middleshurgh.  Second  and  Third,  J.  C. 
Hullock.  HIchly  Commended,  H.  Beldon;  J.  K.  Jessop;  F.  Key.  Com- 
mended, F.  tlse,  Bayswatei. 

Nu.ss,— First,  H.  Beldun.    Second,  F.  Else.    Third,  F.  Key. 

Any  OTiiBtt  VAniKTV.—  First.  J.  Wade,  Leeds.  Second,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham.  Third,  T.  D.  Walker,  Hoylake.  Highly  Commended,  T.  D. 
Walker;  F.  Key,  Beverley. 

C.4NAKIES. 

Beioias  Canarifs.— First  antl  Second,  Miss  Jameson,  Beverley.  Highly 
Commended,  Miss  Jameson  ;  —  Tritschler,  Beverley.  Commended,  It. 
Jameson,  Beverlcv. 

Marked  Canar'ies.— First,  W.  Coates,  Beverley.  Second,  J.  Pearson, 
Walker  Gate.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Dales,  Beverley  ;  Mrs  Pottage, 
Beveiley  ;  Mrs.  J.  Campev,  Beverley  ;  Miss  M.  Campey,  Beverley;  Miss  K. 
Willis,  Chalk  Villa;  Mi-s'.  J.  Pearson,  Beverley;  Mrs.  Hobson,  Fleming 
Gate.     Commended,  M.  Kemp,  Beverley. 

Ant  other  VAHiErv.— First,  —  Tritschler,  Beverley.  Second,  Mrs. 
Issott,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Tritschler.  Commended,  Miss 
A.  Campey,  Beverlev. 

Nest  ok  Young  C'ANAr.iKs.— First,  J.  Campey,  Beverley.  Second,  T. 
Rippon,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  P..  Bailey,  Beverley.  Commended, 
AV.  Barker,  Beverley. 

Mules.— First  and  Second,  Miss  J.  Boulton,  Beverley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Widdall,  Beverley.     Commended,  \W.  (irainger,  Beverley. 

Redcaps.— First,  G.  Coates,  Beverley.  Second,  Mrs  K.  Fidler,  Albert 
Terrace.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Hasker,  Beverley  ;  Miss  Jameson, 
Beverley  ;  K.  Dawson,  Beverley ;  J.  Prockter,  Beverley  ;  W.  G.  Drewry, 
Beverley. 

The  Judges  for  Poi'llri/  were— T.  H.  Smiih,  Esq.,  of  Skelton 
Grange,  York,  and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  near 
Birmiiighatn.  For  Fii^eons — W.  W.  Boiilton,  Esq.,  of  Beverley, 
and  Fergus  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Walkington,  who  also  distributed 
the  preuiiuins  to  the  siuging-birds. 


PEOLIFIC  EAST  INDIAN  DUCKS. 

With  regard  to  these  Ducks  which  you  have  already  men- 
tioned, I  wish  to  say  that  when  the  ducklings  were  only  one 
or  two  days  old,  though  the  mother  did  not  really  neglect  them, 
she  showed  a  deciiled  preference  for  the  company  of  the  drake  ; 
80  much  so,  that  1  thought  it  best  to  confine  him,  as  I  had  only 
two  Ducks,  and  one  was  yet  sitting.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable 
in  her  treatment  of  theai,  though  she  did  not  seem  the  most 
stffctionate  of  mothers.  The  other  Duek  hatched  on  May  8th; 
and  as  the  first  had  begun  to  lay  on  the  4th,  I  put  both  the  old 
and  young  together  in  an  empty  shippon,  when  the  Duck  that 
had  hatched  the  last  brood  at  once  took  charge  of  the  whole — 
twenty-two  in  all— the  other  Duck  still  going  with  them  night 
and  day,  and  appearing  quite  comfortable,  although  laying  every 
morning.  She  has  now  laid  fifteen  eggs,  and  always  in  the  nest. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  known  either  of  them  to  drop  an  egg  abroad. 

The  one  that  hatclied  on  May  8th  began  laying  on  the  15th, 
and  has  laid  every  day  since  that  time,  and  they  are  both  at  this 
time  going  with  the  j  oung,  and  leaving  an  egg  in  the  same  nest 
every  morning. 

I  have  not  allowed  the  drake  to  go  with  them  since  I  took 
him  from  the  first  lot.  I  have  spoken  to  a  good  many  farmers 
and  others,  but  have  not  heard  of  such  a  case  happening  before. 
— John  Ddttox. 


PKOLIFIC   SWANS. 

On  the  basins  attached  to  the  canal  at  its  junction  with  the 
Avon  are  a  pair  of  Swans  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  which  have 
proved  so  prohlic  as  to  be  worthy  a  passing  record.  They  were 
hatched  in  185S,  and  in  the  spring  of  185y  were  placed  in  the 
basins  covering  about  two  acrea.    In  the  first  year  they  took 


frequent  flights  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  seen  half 
a  mile  away  flying  over  the  city  at  a  height  of  at  least  100  feet, 
as  judged  by  the  tall  spire  of  a  church.  However,  they  never 
deserted  their  allotted  water,  though  it  is  close  to  other  basins 
apparently  more  eligible  and  close  to  the  river.  They  are  never 
fed  artificially  except  when  the  pools  are  iced  over.  Mr.  Rogers, 
fearing  their  departure  now  each  year,  pulled  out  some  of  their 
pinion-feathers  to  prevent  their  flight. 

In  the  year  18G0  the  hen  laid  seven  eggs,  hatched  six  cygnets, 
one  of  which  was  accidentally  killed.  In  ISfil  she  laid  nine 
eggs,  and  hatched  nine,  all  preserved.  In  1862  she  laid  ten  eggs, 
and  hatched  eight,  all  preserved.  In  1803  she  laid  nine  eggs, 
and  hatched  seven,  all  alive  and  thriving.  In  the  four  seasons 
she  has  laid  thirty-five  eggs,  and  reared  thirty  young. — B.  J.  S., 
Bath. 

SWARMING  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  KEPT  last  autumn  one  stock  in  a  Neighbour's  cottage-hive, 
very  weak,  and  to  them,  therefore,  I  united  two  other  stocks 
from  liives  which  I  wanted  to  take,  and  fed  liberally  during  the 
autumn  by  bottle,  in  spring  with  barley-sugar ;  but  this  hive  is 
etill  very  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  though  strengthening  daily. 
Query  1,  Have  I  managed  them  properly  ? 
1  have  also  a  large  sort  of  bee-house,  which  I  made  myself, 
and  which  I  think  from  all  I  have  read,  ought  to  be  about  the 
best  kind.  It  is  about  8  feet  long,  5  high  at  back,  and  Si-  in 
front,  all  boarded-in  with  quarter-inch  stuff  covered  with  felt ; 
all  the  back,  which  stands  north,  opening  with  two  folding-doors, 
allowing  three  hives  to  face  south,  one  east  and  one  west. 

In  this  house  I  had  last  autumn  a  strong  stock  of  1861  in  an 
old  straw  hire  facing  west,  A  ;  a  very  strong  stock  of  1862  in  a 
bar-box  nest  to  it,  but  facing  south,  B  ;  also  a  strong  stock  of 
1862  in  straw  hives  next  to  this,  and  with  the  same  aspect,  c. 
These  were  all  fed  moderately  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Now  for  ditEeulties.  c  became  very  crowded  about  the  1st 
of  this  month,  hanging  out  during  rain,  so  that  many  were 
drowned.  I  knew  that  I  must  be  away  from  home  a  good  deal, 
and  wishing  to  manage  the  baes  myself  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  servants,  I  drove  a  swarm  from  c  into  an  empty  hive,  and 
shook  them  out  directly  afterwards  into  a  new  Woodbury  bar- 
frame  hive.  Only  about  a  pint  remained.  The  weather  became 
cold  and  windy,  so  I  fed  them  on  barley-sugar;  but  they  never 
worked  at  all,  hanging  in  a  miserable  small  lump  to  one  bar. 

Query  2,  Had  not  I  much  better  have  left  them  to  swarm 
according  to  their  own  devices?  This  morning  about  ten  o'clock 
I  found  that  c  was  about  to  swarm  ;  they  alighted  on  a  gooseberry 
bush,  and  within  five  minutes  B  the  bar-box  eeut  out  a  very 
large  swarm,  which  alighted  on  the  same  bush.  1  hived  each  lot 
separately,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  proceeded  to  remove 
them  to  their  positions,  when  on  lifting  the  first  bive  I  fouud  it 
absolutely  empty,  every  bee  having  joined  the  other  swarm. 
Both  lots  were  so  large  that  they  much  more  than  filled  an 
empty  hive.  What  to  do  I  did  not  know.  I  first  shook  nearly 
hall  into  another  hive,  hoping  one  queen  might  be  among  them  ; 
but  no  ;  they  were  all  back  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  took  the 
Woodbury-bos  with  the  pint  of  bees  in,  and  tilted  that  up 
against  the  brimming  hive,  hoping  to  get  a  good  colony  there. 
The  only  result  was  to  drive  out  every  one  of  those  few,  and  then 
they  retired  themselves.  After  much  shaking,  changing,  and 
great  vexation  of  spirit  on  my  part,  1  have  now  one  hive  settled 
in  new  quarters,  so  full  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  on  a 
small  super.  The  rest,  I  believe,  have  returned  to  the  parent 
hives,  and  I  almost  think  c  may  swarm  again  to-morrow,  as  I 
hear  a  deal  of  piping  tliere  to-night. 

Query  3,  What  could  I  have  done  in  this  unfortunate  dilemma? 
Query  4,  Why  did  the  bar-box  B  swarm?  I  kept  the  little 
round  piece  of  wood  off  the  top  all  the  epring,  setting  a  bell- 
glass  over  the  hole,  to  keep  them  cjol.  For  the  last  five  weeks 
the  crown-board  has  been  removed,  and  an  adapter  with  a  bar- 
super,  as  recommended  by  "  A  Devonsuike  Bee-kekpek"  in 
your  answer  to  my  questions  at  page  285  of  last  year's  volume, 
has  been  put  on,  and  in  which  they  had  begun  to  work;  and 
besides  this,  the  back  doors  of  roy  bee-house  faciug  north  are 
set  open  every  fine  day,  winter  and  summer. 

Query  5,  In  this  bar-super  mentioned  in  last  query  the  bees 
had  begun  some  comb  on  two  bars,  but  tliey  are  also  continuing 
combs  upwards  from  below.  I  have  removed  one  piece.  Am 
I  to  do  so  with  all,  or  how  prevent  it  ? — A.  W.  B. 

[1.  You  appear  to  have  managed  the  bees  in   Neighbour's 
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cottage-hive  very  properly.  Xhey  may,  probably,  yet  do  well. 
Tour  bee-bouse  seems  a  good  one. 

2.  You  bad  certainly  much  better  have  left  your  bees  to  their 
own  devices  ;  but  the  reason  of  your  failure  was,  that  the  queen 
did  not  accompany  the  driven  bees.  When  you  next  attempt 
an  operation  of  this  kind,  take  care  to  drive  out  all  the  bees  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  queen  ;  then  put  the  depopulated  hive 
in  the  place  of  another  strong  stock,  which  must  be  removed  to 
a  new  position,  and  if  altered  in  external  appearance  so  much 
the  better.  The  returning  bees  will  raise  a  queen  from  the 
brood  left  in  the  depopulated  hive,  and  you  will  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  strong  artificial  swarm. 

3.  We  never  had  two  swarrns  issue  at  the  same  time  and  unite 
together,  and,  therefore,  have  no  practical  experience  on  the 
point.  Many  bee-books  give  directions  how  to  act,  but  we  think 
we  should  follow  your  example  and  leave  them  together,  adding 
a  super  or  some  other  temporary  enlargement  to  the  hive. 

4.  We  caimot  tell  why  your  bar-:iive  swarmed.     Bees  are  apt 

in  this  matter  to  exercise  some  of  the  oapriciousness  attributed 

to  their  sex — 

•'  It  they  will,  they  will  yon  may  depend  on't, 
II  tlu-y  wo'n't,  they  wo'n't,  and  there's  an  end  on't," 

unless  they  are  in  a  moveable  comb-hive,  in  which  case  it  is 
easy  to  examine  every  comb  of  the  depopulated  stock  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  queen  is  present,  and  cut  out  every  royal  cell.  This 
done,  return  the  swarm  by  knocking  the  cluster  cut  on  a  table 
close  to  the  front  of  the  old  hive  (which  may  be  raised  a  little 
from  its  floor-board  to  admit  of  more  rapid  ingress),  and  re- 
place the  super,  which  may  probably  be  completed  before  royal 
cells  are  again  constructed,  even  if  the  intention  to  swarm  be 
not  altogether  frustrated. 

5.  There  is  little  objection  to  bees  working  upwards  as  well 
as  downwards  in  a  super ;  but  if  you  desire  to  prevent  it,  the 
cells  should  be  scraped  off  as  soon  as  formed. 

We  really  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  disheartened. 
Honey  can  be  had  from  swarms  as  well  as  from  supers,  and  if 
during  some  seasons  you  find  the  latter  too  troublesome,  you 
have  only  to  accept  the  good  the  gods  send  you  in  the  shape  of 
swarms,  the  bees  of  which  may  be  expeUed  by  driving,  and 
added  to  other  hives  in  the  autumn  whilst  their  stores  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  apiarian.] 


DABK  LIGUEIAN  DRONES. 

I  OBSEEVE  a  statement  concerning  dark  Ligurian  drones  that 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  26th  ult.,  in  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent "  J.  L.,"  to  the  eifect  that  the  purest  Ligurian  queens  will 
occasionally  breed  dark  drones,  which  in  turn  may  be  the  fathers 
of  a  more  than  ordinarily  handsome  Ligurian  progeny.  This 
precisely  tallies  with  my  experience,  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  proceed  to  narrate  for  the  information  of  "  J.  L." 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1862  with  a  stock  of  Ligurian 
bees  procured  from  "A  Devonshiee  Bee-keepeb,"  in  the 
autumn  of  the  previous  year.  The  workers  of  this  stock  were 
handsome,  well-marked,  and  presented  that  transparent  appear- 
ance so  cliaracteristic  of  the  Ligurian  bee ;  and  yet  the  drones 
were  uniformly  of  a  dark  colour,  and,  except  from  their  superior 
size,  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  black 
drones.  This  stock  throve  amazingly  during  the  spring  of  last 
year,  so  that  in  May  they  completely  filled  the  twelve  bar  and 
frame  hive  into  which  they  were  transferred  from  "  A  Devon- 
shiee Eee-keepee's"  apiary.  On  June  1st,  1862, 1  took  three 
artificial  swarms  from  this  stock,  following  the  directions  given 
in  the  pages  of  The  Jouenal  op  Hoetictotuee.  These  stocks, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  feeding,  have  survived  the  winter,  and  are 
now  in  a  very  thriving  state.  However,  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics evinced  by  them  are  sufliciently  remarkable  to  be  worth 
recording. 

No.  1  has  a  populst  ion  of  which  a  few  are  pure  Ligurians  in 
appearance,  others  precisely  resemble  the  ordinary  black  bee, 
whilst  the  majority  are  hybrids,  being  but  faintly  tinged  with 
the  orange-coloured  bar  or  stripe  on  the  back  which  distinguishes 
the  Ligurian  variety.  I  conclude  that  these  bees  are  the  progeny 
of  a  pure  Ligurian  queen  with  a  black  drone.  The  "  cross" 
appears  to  be  a  very  good  one,  for  they  are  now  busily  storing 
honey  in  a  large  glass  super  placed  over  the  hive  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  are  far  in  advance  of  some  black  hives  over  which  I 
placed  supers  at  the  same  time. 

No.  2  lias  a  population  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  ordinary 
black  bee.     This  apparent  anomaly  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 


the  supposition  that  the  beec  which  clung  to  the  two  combs 
taken  from  the  parent  Ligurian  stock,  in  order  to  form  the 
artiScial  swarm,  destroyed  the  two  queen-cells  that  were  upon 
these  combs  and  raised  a  queen  from  the  worker-brood  of  a 
comb  taken  from  a  hive  of  black  be 'S,  and  which  was  added  to 
the  artificial  swarm  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  The  queen  of 
this  hive,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  inspection,  is  an  ordinary 
black  one,  as  was  also  that  which  headed  a  swarm  from  it  last 
autumn,  and  which  I  returned  at  once,  only  for  it  to  issue  forth 
again  on  the  following  day  in  my  absence  and  be  lost. 

No.  3  has  a  population  of  remarkable  purity  and  beauty,  and 
which  roust  he  the  pi-ogeny  of  a  Ligurian  quien  with  a  dark 
drone  of  the  parent  stock.  I  propose  taking  two  artificial 
swarms  from  this  stock  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufiiciently 
genial  lo  aflbrd  a  fair  probability  of  success,  ,  It  thus  appears 
that  my  experience  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  yotn*  remarks 
respecting  the  dark-coloured  Ligurian  diono;  nor  do  I  think 
that  "  J.  L."  need  be  under  any  apprehension  that  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  his  Ligurian  stock  has  been  dcttriorated  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  black  blood,  because  the  di'ones  of  the  stock  no  not 
present  that  golden  appearance  which  a  perusal  of  Hermann's 
book  on  "  The  Italian  Alp-bee"  may  have  hd  him  to  ant;C!pate. 
— Rectos. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DvcKS'  Eoos  U.vpEETiLE  (A  Coiistunt  Erarler).—Yom  gardener  is  right, 
a  pan  of  water  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  well-doing  of  Ducks,  unless 
they  are  wanted  to  breed.  In  that  case,  they  must  have  water  IK  inches 
deep.  The  lack  of  it  not  only  causes  untruittul  epgs,  but  olten  ruins  the 
drake  as  a  stock  bird.  If  the  eggs  were  unfruitful,  they  would  not  bo  rotttn, 
but  would  be  what  are  called  clear  eggs — that  is,  such  as  would  be  laid  by 
hens  or  Ducks  that  had  been  kept  away  from  the  male  bird.  No  amount 
of  sitting  spoils  them,  and  alter  sis  or  seven  weeks  they  will  remain 
apparently  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid.  The  propensity  you  name 
is  not  confined  to  drakes  reared  imder  a  hen,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  it  ended 
in  consumption. 

Management  of  Cochin-China  Chickens  [A  Yotint/  Be<jimier)~—We 
allow  our  chickens  to  remain  under  the  hen,  but  we  are  carelul  to  remove 
the  empty  shells.  Assuming  that  all  eggs  are  put  under  the  hen  at  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  only  a  few  hours'  difference  in  the  coming-out  of  the 
first  and  the  last.  This  will  be  made  a  greater  certainty  if  tliey  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  water  test  a  couple  of  days  before  the  time  of  sitting  expires. 
The  good  eggs  only  will  be  kept,  and  the  hen  will  not  be  diviited  i:'.  lier 
attentions  between  ihe  chickens  and  the  bad  eggs  which  she  believes  to  be 
good.  When  the  hen  is  off  her  nest,  take  a  pail  Ihree-parts  full  ot  warm, 
not  hot,  water,  and  place  all  the  eggs  in  it.  They  will,  of  course,  ■ewim. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  chickens  will  feel  the  warmth,  and  give  notice  of 
it  by  kicking  about.  Every  egg  that  has  life  in  it  will  be  in  motion,  and 
will  travel  about  in  the  most  grotesque  manner.  Ten  minutes  are  long 
enough,  and  .as  a  rule  those  that  remain  motionless  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  may  be  rejected.  This  process  also  facilitates  hatching.  Your 
leediug  on  chopped  eggs  and  scalded  oatmeal  and  barleymeal  is  veiy  good. 
You  may  add  a  little  bread  and  milk,  and  to  early  chickens,  in  very  cold  or 
damp  weather,  you  may  give  beer  instead  of  water  to  drink.  Cochins  do 
not  care  much  to  perch.  They  will,  however,  use  low  perches.  Perching 
is  more  likely  to  produce  crooked  breasts  than  roosting  on  the  .ground.  If 
fowls  that  adopt  the  latter  have  them,  it  is  natural  to  them. 

Food  for  Podltet  Fattening  [G.J.).—Tbe  cheapest  and  most  advan- 
tageous food  to  use  for  fattening  every  description  of  poultry  is  ground 
oats.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  oatmeal  or  with'  ordinary 
ground  oats.  The  preparation  of  them  is  peculiar  to  our  great  poultry 
county— Susses.  The  whole  of  the  oat  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder ;  niniiing 
of  any  kind  is  taken  from  it.  It  requires  a  peculiar  stone,  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  pi  epare  it ;  but,  when  properly  ground,  one  bushel  of 
the  meal  will  more  effectually  fatten  poultry  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
any  other  meal.  Mr.  Agate,  of  Slaugham  Mills,  near  Crawley,  deals  largely 
in  It.    The  greatest  point  in  fattening  poultry  is  to  feed  at  daybreak. 

Points  in  Silver-spangled  IIamborghs  (.(?rt/^»:i).— All  chickens  do  not 
moult  their  tail-leathers  the  iirst  year.  We  think  if  all  the  Hamburghs  in 
a  class  had  red  deaf-ears  the  Judges  wouldbe  justified  in  disqualifying  them 
all.  There  are  degrees  in  combs.  A  single  comb  would  be  as  fatal  as  a  red 
deaf-ear ;  but  where  other  points  are  good  a  small  hollow  must  be  over- 
looked. No  crooked  or  lopping  tomb  can  be  tolerated,  nor  can  a  faulty  or 
deformed  pike.  The  lacing  of  the  wing,  although  desirable,  may  be  want- 
ing, but  the  barring  must  he  perfect.  The  tail  should  be  while  lipped  with 
black  ;  failing  perfection,  the  nearest  approach  must  be  chosen.  Mrs. 
Pettat  shows  the  best  Hamburgh  cocks  we  ever  see.  Y'ou  are  right  as  to 
the  lacing  of  the  wing.  It  is  most  difiicult  to  get  without  smudging  the 
tail. 

Canaev  He.-j  Not  Mating  (Ketidaf) Y'our  bird  is  barren,  and  it  is 

useless  to  keep  her  with  cock  birds  any  longer.  There  are  no  means  of 
making  her  breed. 


LONDON  MAKKETS.-JuNE  8. 
POULTEY. 

The  supplv  gradually  but  slowly  increases.  If  trade  wcie  as  good  as  it 
mostly  is  in  June,  ihere  would  be  hardly  enuugh,  and  prices  would  be  bigh. 
As  il  is,  they  are  lower  than  they  were  at  this  time  la&t  yeiir. 
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JlKTEORQLOoy  OP  THE  Week.— At  Cliiswick,  frora  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  aToraRe  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  72.8"  and  49  9°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  93',  occurred  on  the  22nd,  in  1816  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  80", 
on  the  20th,  in  1855.    Daring  the  period  132  days  were  fine,  and  on  120  rain  fell 


USING  THE  WATEEING-POT. 

ERHAPS  there  is  no  implement 
used  in  a  garden  requiring  so 
much  judgment  in  its  employ- 
ment as  a  watering-pot,  yet  it 
is  very  often  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  loweat  drudge,  and  to 
him  are  entrusted  the  plants  of 
which  he  tnows  little  more  than 
that  he  is  set  to  water  them, and 
who  usually  regards  profusion 
as  the  test  of  merit,  pouring  as 
much  water  into  a  thumb-pot 
as  he  would  give  to  the  roots 
of  a  Strawberry  plant  in  the  ground.  That  failures 
often  arise  from  this  need  not  be  wondered  at,  and  the 
much-hackneyed  phrase  of  "Death  in  the  pot"  is  too 
often  applicable  to  the  water-pot  as  well  as  to  that  for 
which  the  phrase  was  originally  designed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, needless  to  offer  an)'  apology  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  readers  of  the  JoritKAL  of  HoRTicriTUiiE 
at  a  season  when  the  need  for  the  water-pot  is  usually 
most  urgent,  or,  in  other  words,  at  a  season  when  the 
very  existence  of  certain  productions  depends  on  its  due 
employment. 

Eirst  of  all  I  will  take  a  survey  of  tlie  general  purposes 
the  water-pot  is  put  to,  and  the  prudence  or  imprudence 
with  which  it  is  wielded.  Practice,  aided  by  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  called  cleverness,  will  enable  most  men  to 
accomplish  all  mechanical  operations  with  more  or  less 
precision  and  dexterity  ;  the  operation  is  purely  mecha- 
nical, and  is  often  performed  with  unwavering  certainty 
while  the  mind  of  the  operator  is,  perhaps,  occupied  with 
something  else.  Now,  simple  as  is  the  operation  of  pour- 
ing water  out  of  the  spout,  the  operator  ought  never  to 
do  it  without  well  consideiing  what  he  is  about  ;  for 
though  the  vital  power  with  which  plants  are  endowed 
will  enable  them  in  many  cases  to  overcome  the  evil 
effects  of  an  overdose  of  the  precious  fluid,  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  this  dose  brings  with  it  disease  and  ultimately 
death. 

A  careless  handling  of  the  water-pot  is,  therefore,  to 
be  deprecated ;  but  there  are  other  evils  as  well,  for 
some  very  grave  errors  are  fallen  into  from  the  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  perform  t!ic 
duty  of  watering,  and  as  this  class  is  unfortunately  a 
numerous  one,  let  us  lay  the  matter  before  them  and 
point  out  the  mistakes  which  are  made. 

Having  said  that  indiscretion  in  watering  does  more 
harm  than  carelessness,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  effect 
produced.  Look  at  a  poor  cottager  wlio  plants  his 
Broccoli  on  ground  that  has  been  cropped  with  Potatoes, 
and  which  in  a  dry  season  appears  completely  destitute  of 
moisture.  To  remedy  this  it  is  not  unusual  to  witness 
the  water-pot  or  its  substitute  delivering  water  in  great 
excess  at  the  place  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  be 
planted  ;  perhaps  a  couple  of  quarts  or  more  are  poured 
m  at  one  place,  sufficient  to  thoroughly  wet  the  cloddy 
JS'o.  116. — Vol.  IV.,  New  Sekies, 


dry  ground  to  the  full  depth  or  more  that  the  dibber 
has  to  go,  and  while  it  is  newly  wetted  the  plant  is  put 
in,  and  the  wet  soil  around  it  \a  pressed  and  kneaded  as 
much  with  the  dibber  as  it  well  can  be,  the  few  fibres  of 
the  plant  being  in  fact  completely  sealed  up,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  substance  not  unlike  grafting-clay.  Perhaps 
an  additional  watering  is  given  at  the  same  time  ;  but  if 
dry  weather  continues  the  wetted  spot  becomes  drier  by 
evaporation,  and  also  by  the  adjoining  ground  absorbing 
a  part  of  its  moisture,  and  in  drying  the  soil  recedes  from 
the  plant,  leaving  an  air-hole  somewhat  less  than  that 
made  by  the  dibber,  but  quite  large  enough  to  admit  air 
down  to  the  extreme  tips  of  the  roots,  which  have  had  no 
chance  to  take  possession  of  the  case-hardened  ground. 
To  remedy  this  the  cottager,  or  inexperienced  person, 
gives  another  deluge  of  water — very  probably  cold,  hard, 
spring  water,  unfit  in  every  sense  for  such  a  purpose. 
This  drenching  is  repeated  until  the  plant  either  suc- 
cumbs, or,  if  its  constitution  survive  the  ordeal  and  it  is 
enabled  to  take  a  feeble  hold  of  the  ground,  its  doing  so 
is  attributed  to  the  assiduous  waterings  it  has  received. 
That  no  greater  delusion  can  exist  is  rendered  evident  by 
comparing  the  final  issue  with  results  from  plants  dif- 
ferently treated  as  will  be  shown. 

By  way  of  example  I  will  suppose  the  plant  so  treated 
to  have  been  a  Broccoli  or  some  other  plant  of  that  kind, 
and  very  likely  before  planting  it  had  been  drawn  from  a 
bed  where  it  had  grown  amongst  many  others,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  ground  was  dry  w  ith  the  exhausting 
crop  upon  it.  Assuming  the  plant  to  have  been  simply 
pulled  up,  most  of  its  fibres  or,  at  all  events,  the  points 
of  them  will  have  been  broken  ofl',  and  the  plant  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  little  better  than  a  cutting,  as  the 
elongated  underground  stem  is  scarcely  a  root  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Now,  as  a  cutting,  what 
chance  has  it  to  succeed  by  being  dropped  into  a  dibble- 
liole.  and  placed  there  in  the  alternating  mediums  of  dry 
air  and  cold  spring  water  ?  for  the  shrinking  and  coutr.ict- 
ing  of  the  ground  when  dry,  and  its  swelling  again  when 
wet.  subject  the  plant  to  these  changing  conditions. 
Such  is  a  case  in  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  "  Death 
is  in  the  pot." 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  operation,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  to  secure  a  contraiy  state  of  circum- 
stances. The  plan  is  simple  enough,  and  in  many  cases 
is  attended  with  much  less  trouble  than  the  other,  and 
the  result  is  more  satisfac'ory,  one  or  two  conditions 
only  being  necessary  to  insure  its  absolute  success.  It 
is  this  :  Instead  of  making  the  ground  wet,  and  planting 
when  it  is  so,  try  the  reverse  plan,  and  plant  when  the 
soil  is  dry  :  for  if  the  soil  be  crumbly  there  will  be  no 
need  of  tlie  watering-pot  until  the  plant  is  in  its  place, 
and  one  good  watering  then  will  u.-^nally  suffice.  Tlio  fine 
dry  eartli  being  supposed  to  fill  in  all  the  interstices 
between  and  around  the  roots,  and  that  without  the 
kneading,  which  consolidates  th<-  ground  in  the  case  first 
particularised  into  something  like  grafting-clay,  and 
assuming  the  root  of  the  plant  to  be  some  li  or  .S  inches 
deep,  and  the  ground  after  it  is  ])lanted  to  be  wetted  that 
No.  76S.— Vol  XXIX.,  Old  Sekies. 
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depth,  the  plant  it  not  likely  to  want  water  for  sereral  daya  ;  in 
fact,  it  19  likely  not  to  require  watering  any  more,  as  it  will 
not  absorb  any  until  it  begins  to  grow,  and  it  is  not  likely  the 
ground  will  part  with  all  its  moisture  by  evaporation.  If,  how- 
aver,  the  adjacent  part  not  watered  be  exceedingly  dry,  and  dry 
hot  weather  still  continue,  the  dry  soil  will  abstract  moisture 
from  the  wet,  and  it  may  require  replenishing  again.  The  second 
watering,  however,  ought  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  Nature 
lends  some  assistance  that  way  also.  Should  a  slight  shower 
fall,  then  give  a  good,  sound  watering  to  everything  wanting  it, 
or  a  dull  day  may  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  evening 
or  early  morning  it  may  be  done  with  like  good  effect. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  examples  of  good  and  bad  watering  ; 
but  there  are  numberless  others,  to  which  it  is  well  to  call 
attention.  Supposing  a  seed-bed  did  not  promise  well  during 
the  past  dry  spring — and  there  were  many  which  did  not — it  is 
not  unusual  to  pour  on  deluges  of  cold  spring  water  in  bright 
sunshine,  flattening  and  caking  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  bed 
into  a  hard  mass,  through  which  the  seedlings  in  vain  try  to 
arise,  and  to  remedy  this,  repeated  applications  from  the  water- 
pot  are  made,  the  water  each  time  making  little  channels  in  the 
smooth,  or  rather  water-worn  surface  of  the  bed.  Now,  this  is 
not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Bright,  unclouded  sunshine  accompanied 
with  a  dry,  parching  atmosphere  rarely  follows  immediately  after 
heavy  rain.  Even  the  sunshine  after  a  thunder  shower  differs 
widely  from  the  same  sun  shining  on  a  bed  newly  and  heavily 
watered  by  hand.  To  give  artificial  watering  as  near  a  resem- 
blance as  possible  to  the  natural,  the  ground  watered  ought  to  be 
shaded  from  the  bright  glare  of  sunshine,  and  also  from  the 
over-drying  effects  of  a  north-east  wind,  which  extracts  moisture 
from  substances  that  have  none  to  spare  as  fast  as  the  sun  itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  prudent  on  all  occasions,  when  practicable,  to 
shade  seed-beds  that  have  received  heavy  waterings  in  dry  weather 
untU  such  time  as  the  seeds  germinate,  or,  perhaps,  a  change  of 
weather  may  render  shading  no  longer  necessary.  Some  slight 
and  temporary  shading  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  giving  at 
the  time  the  bed  is  watered  as  much  water  as  will  moisten  the 
soil  at  least  3  inches  deep.  After  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
repeat  watering,  let  the  quantity  given  be  a  liberal  one  again. 

Most  seeds  are  fed  by  moisture  drawn  by  capilla-y  attraction, 
and  they  will  germinate  and  live  with  a  much  less  amount  of 
surface-moisture  than  will  suffice  for  small  plants  that  are  newly 
planted.  For  example,  a  bed  of  small  Celery  plants  newly 
prick  d-out  requires  more  constant  attention  in  watermg  than 
any  c'escription  of  plants  that  have  merely  vegetated  on  the  bed 
they  are  then  occupying.  The  healthy  and  vigorous  roots  of  an 
undisturbed  seedling  will  search  out  its  food  with  unerring 
instinct,  and  until  it  come  in  contact  with  other  roots  of  its  own 
or  a  kindred  kind,  against  which  it  has  to  withstand  a  keen  com- 
petition for  the  food  it  is  in  search  of,  it  will  flourish  and  do 
well ;  but  mutilate  this  root  and  transport  both  it  and  the  plant 
it  supports  to  a  place  foreign  to  it,  and  unless  the  elements  be 
propitious  some  artificial  assistance  from  the  water-pot  will  be 
needed. 

The  foregoing  are  only  two  of  the  commonest  instances  in 
which  the  water-pot  is  applied  judiciously  or  otherwise,  but 
there  are  many  others.  A  newly-planted  tree,  of  which  the  roots 
have  been  cut  somewhat  severely,  requires  water,  or  is  supposed 
to  do  so,  for  I  am  not  certain  that  the  distress  it  evinces  arises 
altogether  from  the  want  of  that  fluid  alone.  Water  and  the 
necessary  juices  to  maintain  a  healthy  growth  are  two  different 
things.  I  will,  however,  suppose  a  deciduous  tree  to  have  been 
planted  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  a  very  dry  spring  or  early 
summer  to  foUow ;  a  good  watering  once  wiU  in  most  cases  suffice, 
provided  that  something  be  done  to  prevent  evaporation.  A  good 
mulching  being  the  best  obstacle  to  that,  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
require  repeating,  as  when  the  tree  begins  to  withdraw  moisture 
from  the  ground  for  its  support,  moisture  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  to  encourage  this  to  be  put  off  beyond  the  proper  time 
will  only  create  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  it  is  attempted  to 
avoid.  Watering  newly-planted  deciduous  trees  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  carried  out  later  than  the  end  of  June,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  unless  in  special  cases,  or  where,  as  in  the  following 
instance,  other  causes  render  watering  more  urgent,  perhaps, 
than  any  I  have  hitherto  named. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  use  of  the  watering-pot 
is  attended  with  so  much  real  benefit  as  where  the  ground  is 
exhausted  by  an  overcrop.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a 
Peach-wall,  the  border  of  which  has  maintained  a  heavy  and 
exhausting  crop  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  or  some  such  moisture- 


sucking  vegetable,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Peach,  and 
assuming  the  ground  to  be  very  dry,  a  good  watering  will  be  of 
service.  In  fact,  we  might  add,  that  a  good  moistening  with 
manure  water  will  be  highly  beneficial  by  restoring  to  the  ground 
in  some  measure  what  the  vegetable  crop  has  extracted  from  it, 
and  will  give  the  Peach  and  other  trees  a  chance  to  restore 
themselves  to  the  position  they  would  have  occupied  had  vege- 
table crops  not  usurped  the  fat  of  the  land.  In  this  case  the 
watering-pot  is  of  essential  service,  giving  the  ground  a  thorough 
watering,  adding  some  warm  water  to  the  mixture,  if  pond  water 
be  not  to  be  had,  so  as  not  to  chill  the  ground  too  much ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Peach  trees,  I  would  not  advise  any  covering  of  the 
ground,  but  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
let  it  be  stirred  so  as  to  give  the  sun  power  to  play  on  the  loose 
mould,  and  thereby  warm  the  ground,  and  not  cake  and  harden 
it.  Peach,  and  similar  trees  require  all  the  warmth  of  our 
English  summers  to  perfect  their  growth,  which  need  not  be 
prolonged  late  in  autumn.  Hardier  and  more  common  things 
may  be  treated  differently,  or  rather  they  may  be  kept  growing 
later  in  the  season,  and,  after  watering,  their  roots  may  be  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  some  kind.  J.  Bobson. 
( To  be  continued.) 


CONSTEUCTING  AND  MANAGING  A 
,  MUSHEOOM-HOUSE. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  "An  Old  Sitbsceibbb,"  we 
would  say  that  there  is  no  better  plan  for  a  Mushroom-house  than 
that  given  in  the  "  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  as  adopted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Oldaker  ;  and  if  the  treatment  there  recom- 
mended is  carried  out,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  securing 
plenty  of  good  Mushrooms.  As  an  old  subscriber  we  could  not 
honestly  recommend  you  any  work  on  Mushroom-culture,  which 
we  considered  mora  clear  and  trustworthy  than  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  these  pages  ;  in  which  not  only  the  best 
methods,  and  the  best  materials  have  been  described,  but  also 
directions  given  how  to  make  the  most  of  unsuitable  materials 
when  the  best  cannot  be  had.  As  there  are  several  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  these  chiefly  relating  more  to  our  own  particular 
practice  than  to  general  details,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
throw  a  few  particulars  together  on  this  subject,  and  many  of  our 
friends  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  highly  refined  cookery  without  the  assistance  of  Mush- 
rooms in  one  shape  or  another. 

Position  of  House. — The  house  adopted  by  Oldaker,  and  gene- 
rally followed,  is  a  lean-to  house  facing  the  north.  Ours  is  a  lean-to 
at  the  back  of  the  vinery.  It  was  originally  a  close  shed ;  and 
when  we  grew  Mushrooms  in  it  we  had  no  means  of  giving 
extra  heat,  except  by  placing  a  fermenting  heap  of  dung  and 
leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  giving  an  extra  covering 
to  the  beds.  By  this  means  we  could  get  plenty  of  Mushrooms 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June.  After  that 
time  in  summer  we  could  scarcely  keep  the  place  cool  enough, 
and  the  Mushrooms  came  thin  and  sometimes  maggotty,  as  the 
afternoon  sun  beat  strongly  on  the  slated  roof.  This  roof,  owing  to 
the  steam  from  fermenting  matter,  became  rotten  and  unsafe,  and 
in  putting  on  a  new  roof  the  rafters  were  made  of  well-seasoned 
larch ;  lath  was  tacked  on  the  lower  side  for  plaster,  the 
upper  side  was  close-boarded  before  receiving  the  slates,  and 
the  space  between  the  boards  and  the  plaster  was  stuffed  tight 
with  clean  straw,  alike  to  keep  heat  in  and  heat  and  cold  out. 

After  the  second  smooth  plastering  of  the  roof  inside,  instead 
of  being  whitened,  it  was,  when  dry,  brushed  over  with  boiled 
oil ;  and  this  has  prevented  any  moisture  from  the  beds  pene- 
trating or  affecting  the  plaster  or  lath.  This  house  is  30  feet 
long,  lOi  wide,  12  high  at  back,  and  8  high  in  front,  above  the 
ground  level.  Four  strong  cross-beams  go  at  regular  intervals 
from  the  top  of  the  front  wall,  and  are  let  into  the  back  wall. 
The  inside  of  the  house  is  sunk  a  foot  below  the  outside  level, 
and  is  paved  with  tiles  at  the  bottom.  A  pathway  is  set  off  in 
the  middle  of  3i  feet,  and  beneath  that  are  two  three-inch  pipes. 
A  nine-inch  wall  separates  this  space  from  the  lower  beds,  and 
spars  of  wood  across  resting  on  sleepers  on  the  top  of  this  wall, 
make  the  pathway  on  a  level  with  the  ground  outside.  We  had 
hot  water  substituted  for  the  dung,  as  many  were  deterred 
from  going  to  the  Mushroom-house  before,  on  account  of  the 
dung-heap,  which  was  necessary  in  cold  weather. 

Such  a  house  is  just  the  size  for  having  three  beds  on  each 
side,  Uke  Oldaker's;  and  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the 
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arrsngemente,  except  that  we  merely  give  air  at  each  end  at  the 
ridge,  and  instead  of  other  openings  in  tlie  roof,  we  have  Beyeral 
slides  and  openings  in  the  front  wall,  and  hot-water  pipes  under 
the  pathway  instead  of  flues,  which  pipes  are  heated  by  a  small 
saddle-back  boiler,  which  also  heats  a  vinery.  We  have,  however, 
been  satisfied  wilh  two  beds  on  each  side,  one  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  one  on  each  side  above  it,  because  we  were  sure  these 
would  give  a  plentiful  supply  ;  and  because  there  would  be 
more  room  for  the  man  to  work,  and  the  trouble  of  carrying  up 
the  manure  in  baskets  by  a  ladder  would  be  avoided.  Ihe 
heating  pipes,  however,  have  less  influence  on  the  lower  beds, 
and  if  our  subscriber  wished  to  have  three  beds  on  each  side, 
the  bottom  beds  would  just  be  suitable  for  Kbubarb,  Sea-kale, 
Tnrnip-tops,  and  blanched  Endive  in  winter.  We  generally 
take  eight  or  twelve  successions  out  of  these  beds.  Those  on  the 
ground  floor  arc  generally  made  about  18  inches  thick,  those  on 
the  shelves  12  inches  at  the  front,  and  15  inches  at  back.  We 
always  make  the  beds  on  the  shelves  first,  and  then  the  heat 
from  the  lower  beds  helps  the  upper  ones. 

We  confess  that  on  turning  in  the  hot  water  we  had  formed 
visions  of  a  stylish  house — brick  piers,  or  rather  iron  columns 
along  the  passage,  with  longitudinal  cross  girders  of  iron  to  sup- 
port a  bed  with  sides  of  slate  or  flagstone ;  but  we  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  upright  studs  of  oak  fastened  to  the  sill  that 
kept  up  the  sparred  floor  at  bottom,  and  a  longitudinal  plate 
over  the  cross-beams  already  referred  to.  Cross  oak  pieces, 
3  feet  apart,  fastened  to  the  upright  studs  at  one  end,  and 
entering  the  wall  at  the  other,  support  the  floor,  which  con- 
sists of  oak  rails,  2  inches  thick,  and  3  inches  wide,  with  spaces 
left  between  of  IJ  inch.  A  board  about  11  inches  wide  fastened 
to  the  studs  forms  the  front  of  the  beds,  and  with  a  little 
repairs  every  year  these  beds  have  lasted  some  time.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  wood-sparred  bottom  for  the  beds  is,  that  if  a 
little  earth  is  scattered  over  the  rough  litter  which  is  used  for 
the  bottom,  there  will  frequently  be  a  fair  crop  hanging  down 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  as  well  as  a  thick  crop  on  the  sur- 
face. We  have  sometimes  from  these  openings  seen  clusters 
8  or  9  inches  long  hanging  down,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  in  a 
cluster ;  and  if  not  noticed  in  time  they  would  almost  force  the 
slips  out  of  their  places  however  firmly  nailed.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  contented  with  a  simple  arrangement ;  but  if 
"Old  Subsceibek"  wishes  for  a  nice  house,  we  would  advise  the 
use  of  stone,  or  slate,  instead  of  wood.  Every  year  in  summer 
we  clean  the  house  out,  smoke  with  burning  sulphur  and  vitriol, 
expose  freely,  and  then  whitewash,  or  rather  limewash  all  the 
walls.  We  cannot  do  this  j  ust  yet,  as  one  bed  is  still  in  bearing, 
and  our  first  bed  out  of  doors,  in  an  open  shed,  will  not  be  in 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

How  as  to  materials.  We  have  frequently  stated  how  many 
and  varied  are  the  materials  used  ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  best  for  such  shallow  beds  in  houses. 
For  this  purpose  the  droppings  of  horses  fed  on  hard  food,  as 
oats  and  hay,  are  the  best,  mingled  with  about  a  third  of  the 
shortest  litter.  If  a  third  of  the  mass  should  consist  of  dried 
nodules  of  sheepdung,  deerdung,  or  even  eowdung,  it  will  be 
all  the  better.  We  can  scarcely  ever  obtain  more  than  a 
casing  of  horse-droppings ;  but  our  whole  experience  points  to 
them  as  the  best  for  the  bulk  of  shallow  beds  for  abundant  and 
continued  bearing.  These  materials  will  heat  violently  when 
thrown  into  a  heap  fresh,  and  many  allow  them  to  do  so  to  get 
rid  of  the  rankness  ;  but  we  prefer  instead,  to  let  such  materials 
lie  rather  open  and  thin  in  a  shed,  as  the  violent  heating  takes 
away  much  of  the  nourisliing  properties  in  which  the  Mushroom 
delights.  The  less  heat,  therefore,  such  materials  have  before 
being  made  into  a  bed,  and  the  less  the  bed  itself  rises  above 
85°  to  90°,  the  better  the  chance  of  fine  Mushrooms.  When 
the  materials  are  thus  turned  about  and  moderately  dried,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  up  the  bed,  though  thus  shallow,  at  two 
or  three  difierent  times,  beating  firm  at  each  time,  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  will  tend  to  keep  the  materials  moist  enough  and 
prevent  violent  heating.  The  material  must  not  be  dust  dry,  or 
the  Mushrooms  will  be  poor ;  but  it  should  be  dry  rather  than 
wet,  as  if  too  moist  the  spawn  will  run  to  threads  and  perish. 
Wlien  we  have  imagined  the  material  too  dry,  a  casing  of  moist 
eowdung  after  spawning  has  given  consistence  to  the  Mushrooms. 
When  the  material  was  too  wet,  as  it  may  often  be  in  winter, 
we  have  wrapped  each  piece  of  spawn  in  a  handful  of  short  dry 
litter,  and  had  fine  crops. 

Spaioning. — Keep  in  view  that  the  less  violent  the  bed  heats 
the  better  for  the  Mushroom?.     If  by  a  stick  or  a  thermometer 


you  find  that  the  bed  remains  steady  at  from  85°  to  90°,  it  may 
be  spawned  by  inserting  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  every 
8  inches  all  over  the  bed,  and  about  an  inch  below  its  surface. 
Beat  firmly  down  after  spawning.  If  the  bed  rise  in  temperature, 
just  move  the  covering  ofl'  the  spawn  till  the  heat  lowers  again.  If 
the  bed  fall  lower  and  seem  to  cool,  put  another  inch  of  fresh 
droppings  over  it,  and  that  will  revive  it ;  then,  after  waiting 
a  few  days  to  see  if  all  is  right,  the  bed  may  be  earthed  over. 
Fresh  rather  stiff  loam  is  the  best.  This  should  be  put  on  about 
2  inches  thick,  well  kneaded  and  beaten,  which  will  make  it  from 
li  to  li  inch  in  thickness.  When  well  beaten  and  levelled,  water 
it  all  over  slightly,  and  then  draw  a  clean  spade  over  it  to  give 
it  a  smooth  firm  surface.  We  also  often  use  turf  with  most  of 
the  grass  removed,  put  on  the  bed  grass  side  downwards,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  riddled  soil  over  all  to  fill  and  consolidate  the 
junctions  ;  and  though  it  answers  very  well,  we  are  not  sure  if  it 
is  better  than  using  stiiEsh  soil.  This  enables  you  to  clean  your 
bed  at  any  time.  The  Mushrooms  will  generaUy  come  quicker  with 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  hay  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  keep  it 
warm,  but  in  a  house  heated  by  hot  water  this  is  less  necessary  ; 
and  at  any  time,  especially  in  winter,  warm  vapour  from  evaporat- 
ing-pans  on  the  pipes  is  much  relished  by  the  Mushroom. 

The  chief  secrets  for  securing  plentiful  crops  are  having  the 
materials  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  rather  dry;  preventing 
them  ever  heating  violently  ;  spawning  when  at  from  80°  to  90°  ; 
never  allowing  the  bed  to  become  warmer,  though,  when  the 
spawn  is  running,  that  will  raise  it  a  few  degrees ;  and  never 
raising  the  atmospheric  temperature  in  the  house  above  from 
55°  to  60°.  ThuB  managed  the  average  time  from  spawning  to 
gathering  will  be  about  six  weeks.  In  a  hurry  we  have  gathered 
in  eighteen  days.  When  the  beds  were  rather  cool  and  no 
means  taken  to  heat  them,  we  have  known  them  take  from  eight 
to  twelve  weeks.  When  you  know  the  spawn  is  all  right  in. 
the  bed  and  rather  dry  withal,  and  too  cool  for  a  quick  crop, 
bore  small  holes  a  foot  apart,  water  with  water  at  100°,  and 
cover  the  bed  with  2  or  3  inches  of  litter,  and  this  will  soon 
bring  a  crop  up.  Over-heating,  over-moieture,  and  over-dryneBB 
are  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  In  one  place  the  only  Mush- 
rooms we  ever  saw  came  up  naturally  in  inside  Vine-borders.  All 
the  Mushrooms  the  Mushroom-house  yielded  for  three  yearB 
would  not  have  served  some  of  our  cooks  for  a  week  :  the  mate- 
rial was  always  too  moist,  and  the  spawn  was  overheated.  In 
another  place  the  materials  had  extreme  care  ;  the  droppings 
were  dried  and  heated,  and  knocked  about  until  all  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  them,  were  beaten  hard  enough,  and  then  scarcely 
ever  heated  enough,  and  the  drying  process  was  completed  with 
a  roaring  flue  that  dried  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  like  a 
killogie  for  corn.  That  house,  with  the  materials  more  moist, 
and  evaporating-pans,  and  steaming  from  the  flue,  ought  to  have 
supplied  a  township. 

In  gathering  it  is  best  to  twist  the  Mushroom  out  by  the 
roots,  and  never  to  cut  unless  when  they  come  in  bunches  of 
unequal  size. 

In  watering  much  care  must  be  exercised.  In  winter  scarcely 
any  will  be  required  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moderately  moist. 
In  spring  and  autumn  it  is  best  to  make  small  holes  and  pour 
the  liquid  pretty  freely  at  back  and  front,  as  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  crack  there.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  little  litter  may 
be  thrown  on  the  beds,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  percolate 
freely  througli  it.  The  water  may  average  from  60°  to  70°.  Of 
manure  water  we  think  the  best  is  that  obtained  from  sheep  or 
deer  dung,  and  in  a  rather  clear  state.  Any  Mushrooms  on  the 
bed  should  not  be  touched  with  it.  We  never  like  watering 
overhead  in-doors  on  the  exposed  Mushrooms,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  skins  leathery.  In  summer  we  were  obliged 
to  syringe  walls  and  floor  to  keep  the  place  cool,  but  wo  now 
prefer  at  such  times  .a  cellar,  an  open  shady  shed,  or  beds  out 
of  doors  under  the  thick  shade  of  trees.  For  winter,  &c. — say 
from  October  to  June,  nothing  is  equal  to  a  liousc  facing  the 
north,  heated  by  flue  or  hot  water.  Were  we  under  the  necessity 
of  having  them  in  such  a  house  all  the  year  round,  and  if  neat- 
ness, efficiency,  and  ultimate  economy  were  the  chief  considera- 
tions, we  would  have  all  the  walls  fourteen  or  eighteen-  inch  hoUow 
work,  and  would  have  double  roofs,  and  then  we  could  pretty 
well  defy  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter,  with  the 
assistance  of  hot  water  when  needed  ;  and  instead  of  wood,  so 
liable  to  rot  and  decay,  we  would  have  iron  columns  and  iron 
girders  and  bottom  supporters,  and  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  beds  of  slate  some  1}  inch  thick.  Such  a  house  would  last 
as  long  as  one  wiehed,  and  seldom  need  repaire. 
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Muck  of  the  success,  too,  will  depend  on  the  spawn.  Some 
of  the  best  makers  sometimes  are  deceived.  From  one  of  these 
we  once  had  a  suppl,y,  and  we  wrote  back  that  to  ua  it  was  just 
worth  its  bulk  of  manure.  Good  spawn  should  present  a 
whitish  appearance  when  broken,  but  the  individual  parts  or 
strings  should  not  be  larger  than  the  finest  down  or  hair.  If 
the  white  lines  are  many  of  them  as  large  as  common  muslin 
sewing-thread  the  spawn  is  too  far  gone.  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  which  has  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  dried  manure  ? 
In  late  volumes  will  be  found  full  details  as  to  the  making  of 
spawn.  It  is  of  little  consequence  being  a  year  or  two  old,  or 
several  years  old,  provided  it  is  good,  and  has  been  kept  dry. 

For  out-door  beds  there  must  be  more  material,  and  for  the 
bottom  of  Uat  beds  and  the  centre  of  ridge-beds  we  need  not  be 
so  particular.  For  both  shapes,  well  wrought  and  sweetened 
dung,  such  as  woiUd  do  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  though  not  so 
moist,  will  do  admirably,  with  or  without  a  easing  of  an  inch  of 
fresh  droppings.  No  material,  however,  excels  old  linings  of 
Cucumber  and  Melon-frames,  where  the  manure  has  lieated 
itself  into  a  dryish,  caky,  half-decomposed  state.  This,  well 
shaken  and  broken,  and  built  firmly  together,  will  make  a  bed 
into  which  the  spawn  runs  greedily.  The  same  care  must  be 
taken  as  to  temperature  at  spawning  time,  and  the  necessary 
heat  must  be  maintained  by  coverings.  Wo  never  could  detect 
much  difference  in  the  quality  of  Mushrooms  grown  in  the  dark 
and  in  the  hght,  but  those  who  like  to  see  the  beds  in  a  house, 
without  a  caudle,  may  have  a  small  window  or  two. 

We  liave  grown  Mushrooms  in  all  sorts  of  places  out  of  doors 
and  in-doors,  as  in  sheds,  stokeholes,  floors  of  greenhouses, 
vineries,  &c.,  and  in  all  with  much  the  same  residts,  if  due 
attention  were  paid  to  temperature  at  spawning  time.  We  ob- 
serve that  growing  them  in  pots  and  boxes  has  been  noticed. 
Such  has  been  done  ever  since  we  remember,  and  a  good  old 
plan  it  is.  The  pots  shoidd  not  be  less  than  15  inches,  and  the 
boxes  should  be  11  inches  deep  at  least,  as  much  through,  and 
about  3  feet  long,  to  move  easily.  They  just  require  the  same 
treatment  as  to  filling  and  spawning  as  a  bed,  but  then-  move- 
ability  is  a  great  advantage— for  instance,  suppose  a  score  of 
such  pots  or  boxes  were  filled,  spawned,  and  earthed  in  September 
and  October,  -they  could  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  slightly 
covered,  and  be  placed  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  by  the  side  of  hot- 
water  pipes  or  a  flue  in  forcing-houses  or  greenhouses.  They 
oould  also  be  placed  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  a  shed,  or  under  a 
frame  at  any  time,  where  tlie  bottom  heat  would  not  exceed  80° 
to  85°,  and  the  top  heat  not  above  53'  to  60°.  Years  ago,  when 
Lard  driven,  we  have  moved  such  boxes  lo  the  side  of  the  heating 
apparatus  in  an  early  vinery ;  and  if  the  Mushrooms  came  too 
quick  and  fast,  we  moved  the  box  again  into  a  greenhouse  or  a 
close  shed — in  fact,  either  by  such  modes,  or  even  by  beds  out- 
doors or  in-doors,  any  oue  who  has  spare  shed-room,  or  a  spare 
stall  in  byre  or  stable,  may  grow  Mushrooms  successfully,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  mouths  of  July  and  August,  as  these  months 
we  have  found  the  worst  times  for  Mushrooms,  except  under 
thatched  sheda  or  in  cellars.  R.  Fish. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LATE  PEINCE 
CONSOET'S   MEMOEIAL-JtJNE  10th. 

The  aspect  of  the  day  harmonised  with  the  occasion— there 
were  clouds  and  rain  and  sunshine  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  sunshine  prevailed.  So  was  there  sorrow  tempering 
the  pleasure  of  raising  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  ;  but  the  sorrow  passed  away  as  the  tidings  spread  that 
the  Queen  had  seen  and  approved  of  the  tribute — that  time  was 
softening  her  grief;  and  no  one  who  looked  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  bride,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  they  passed 
gently  up  to  the  Memorial,  but  felt  that  the  cloud  is  less  dense 
which  shadows  England,  as  it  always  shadows  our  land  when 
grief  afflicts  its  ruler,  if  beloved. 

Our  pages  are  not  for  the  details  of  ceremonies  such  as  was 
that,  and  we  must  not  linger  over  it  further  than  to  record  that 
the  whole  was  well  planned,  the  minor  arrangements  correctly 
executed,  from  the  assembly  in  the  balcony  to  the  uncovering 
of  the  Statue ;  that  there  were  seats  for  10,000  of  the  nearly 
double  that  number  of  spectators  who  were  present ;  that  the 
banners  of  the  varioxis  nations  and  corporations  planted  along 
the  course  of  procession,  added  gaiety  and  importance  to  the 
Commemoration ;  that  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
nation's  ministers,  the  representatives  of  all  nations  with  which 


we  are  in  amity,  and  of  such  a  mass  of  British  people,  aU  tes- 
tified that  that  day  was  one  vast  tribute  of  the  heart  to  departed 
worth. 

We  copy  the  following  narrative  from  our  contemporary,  the 
Times : — 

Precisely  at  four  o'clock,  with  oharaeteristic  punctuality,  the 
Boyal  carriages  di'ove  up  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Inter* 
national  building.  The  rattle  of  arms  was  heard  as  the  guards 
of  honour  of  the  Grenadiers  saluted,  the  band  struck  up  the 
National  Anthem,  and  a  loud  cheer  greeted  the  entrance  of  the 
august  party.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the  xmiform  of  a 
General  officer.  The  P/incess,  radiant  and  smiling  as  usual, 
was  dressed  in  a  pale  mauve  silk,  with  a  rich  lace  mantle.  The 
Princesses  Helena  and  Louise  were  similarly  attired.  Prince 
Alfred  presented  a  manly  figure  in  the  most  elegant  of  all 
uniforms — that  of  the  Navy ;  and  the  two  younger  Princes, 
Arthur  and  Leopold,  wore  kdts  of  Royal  Stuart  tartan.  The 
Executive  branch  of  the  Memorial  Committee  and  a  deputation 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  having  been  presented  by 
the  Buke  of  Buccleuch  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  procession  was 
immediately  formed  and  with  trumpets  sounding  passed  halfway 
down  the  nave,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  and  ascending  the 
gallery  stairs,  tiled  into  a  large  temporary  balcony,  gaily  deco- 
rated with  garlands  of  flowers  and  scarlet  hangings,  which  over- 
looked the  Horticultural  Gardens.  The  Royal  party  took  their 
seats  in  the  central  part  of  the  balcony,  which  projected  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  appearance  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  was  the  signal  for  renewed  cheering  from  the 
mass  of  spectators  gathered  in  the  open  air. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  then  approached  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
presented  an  address,  which  like  reports  at  railway  meetings, 
was  "  taken  as  read."  It  contained  congratulations  to  his  Royal 
Higlmess  on  his  marriage,  an  expression  of  profound  grief  at  the 
loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  assurances  of  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Her 
Majesty  and  the  others  members  of  the  Royal  Family  had  mani- 
fested in  the  institution.     The  address  then  proceeded  thus  :— 

*'  The  selection  of  the  eite  for  the  Memorial  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  within  this  garden  is  a  Murce  of  giutitication  to  the  Cuuncii; 
we  thereby  have  in  the  view  of  our  Fellows  a  lasting  remembrance  of  their 
late  deeply  lamented  President,  and  of  the  etfurtB  he  made  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  land  by  so  happily  bringing  the  Kxhibition 
of  1851  to  a  triumphant  close.  In  the  gracious  reply  which  His  Royal 
Highness  made  to  the  address  which  we  had  the  honour  to  present  to  hiui 
on  the  5th  June,  1861,  His  Ruyal  Highness  advised  and  directed  the  Council 
to  the  course  which  should  be  followed  to  bring  the  undertaking  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  principles  he  then  laid  down  we  have  carefully  treasured 
up  and  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out.  Speaking  of  the  union  of  the  tine 
arts  with  that  science  which  it  is  more  especially  our  province  to  promote, 
His  Koyal  Highness  said:  — 'That  which  last  year  was  still  a  vague  con- 
ception is  to  day  a  reality,  and  I  trust  will  be  accepted  as  a  valuable 
attempt,  at  least,  to  reunite  the  science  and  art  of  sardening  to  the  sist«r 
arts  ot  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  This  union  existed  in  the  beat 
periods  of  art,  when  the  same  feeling  pervaded  and  the  same  principles 
regulated  them  all ;  and  if  the  misuse  and  misapplication  of  these  principles 
in  later  times  have  forced  again  upon  us  the  simple  study  and  imitation  of 
nature,  individual  arts  have  sutfered  by  their  disjunction,  and  the  time 
seems  now  arrived  when  they  may  once  more  combine,  without  the  danger 
of  being  crampokd  by  pedantic  and  arbitrary  rules  of  taste.'  The  excellent 
collection  of  works  of  art  which  now  decorate  the  conservatory  and  arcades, 
and  which  your  lloyal  Highnesses  have  already  done  the  Society  tiie  honour 
ot  visiting,  will  show  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Trince  Consort." 

The  address  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  Society,  which  now  numbers  3150  Fellows,  and 
some  praise  of  the  "beauty  of  the  gardens"  and  the  "success  of 
the  promenades  and  shows,"  which  would,  perhaps,  have  come 
with  better  grace  from  other  hps. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  briefly  thanked  the  Council  for  their 
address,  and  stated  that  a  reply  would  be  forwarded  to  them. 

The  united  bands  of  the  Guards  then  performed  Lindpainter's 
stirring  "  Procession  March,"  after  which  Mr.  Godwin,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, stepped  forward  and  read  the  following  address : — 

*'  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — 

*'  In  the  year  1853  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Mr.  Thomjs  ChaiUs,  M.P.,  and  presided  over  by  him,  was  held  in  the 
Mansion  House,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  some  memorial  of  the 
Great  Kxhibition  of  1851,  in  connexion  with  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  its 
great  founder,  the  Prince  Consort,  your  Royal  Highness's  illustrious  and 
lamented  father.  The  propriety  of  the  step  was  at  once  recognised  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  unanimously,  as  well  by  tlie  country  at  large  as  by  the  meet- 
ing, that  tbe  Exhibition  '  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  observe  the  relative  influence  of 
science,  an,  and  national  characteristics  upon  production,  by  furniahing 
the  means  of  a  valuable  review  of  the  past,  and  by  .marking  a  new  starting- 
point  for  the  future  progress  of  productive  industry  and  giving  it  an  in- 
creased stimulus.*    The  meeting  saw,  too,  with  the  wise  author  of  the 
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undertakinf;,  tliat  it6  tendency  hud  been  to  promote  useful  inteicoiu'itc 
between  all  penples,  and  to  Induce  in  them  teelioff?  of  froodwlU  towards 
each  other.  Money  wii*  accorJiuKiy  subscribed  lor  the  erection  of  a  Me- 
morial, and  active  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a  place  lor  the  intended 
monument  on  the  site  of  tlic  Kxhibition  in  Hydu  Park.  Artists  of  all 
countries  wore  invited  tn  sutjmit  drawinj^s  ;ind  models  in  compelllion,  and 
ultimately,  out  of  nearly  fifty,  the  deei^'n  aent  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham 
was  selected.  The  cndcuvuurii  to  procure  a  tite  in  the  I'arlt  huving  failed, 
we,  the  Executive  Committee,— who  liad  nmt  witli  ditttcuUies  that  might 
not  have  been  anticipiUed-— sought  the  aid  of  the  T.-incc  C'-usorr.  Tliis  was 
at  once  freely  ncconicd  on  the  condition,  characteriatic  of  his  Koyal  High- 
neee'e  noble  self-deniul,  that  the  Memoriiil  should  be  in  no  way  personal, 
but  one  to  whicli  lie  could  him.seli  subscribe.  The  Uuyal  Horticultural 
Society  g:ranted  the  fine  site  before  winch  wo  now  stand,  on  land  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  imd  therefore  appro- 
priate, the  Commissioners  thcHiselves  concurring  in  the  grunt;  und  trom 
iixat  time  till  the  very  hxst  his  lioyal  Highness  continued  to  give  conMder- 
ation  and  personal  assistance  of  inestimabk'  value  in  compleiiuij  and  carry- 
ing out  the  project.  Guidfd  by  his  cultivated  judgment,  and  aided  by  an 
increase  of  the  funds,  the  dcBipn  was  enlarged  und  improved  to  its  present 
form ;  and  the  hut  public  act  of  the  I'rince  in  London  was  the  approval  of 
the  statue  of  Her  Most  Gracious  MaJL-(-fy  the  Queen,  tlien  intended  to  sur- 
mount the  Memorial.  A  letter  from  your  Koyal  Highness  alter  the  painful 
event  that  had  plunged  the  nution  into  grief  conveying*  the  will  of  the 
Queen  that  instead  ol  Her  Majesty's  statue  that  of  her  beloved  husband 
should  crown  the  Memorial,  and  offering  on  your  itoyal  Ilighness's  own 
part  to  present  the  statue  proposed  to  be  thus  placed— a  letter  which 
touched  the  heart  of  ihe  country— enabled  us  to  carry  out  the  oriicinal 
desire  of  the  subscriberjj,  which  was  emphalicaliy  to  offer  a  public  and 
lasting  tribute  in  connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1^51  to  the  good 
Prince— 'to  whose  far-seeing  and  oomprehensive  philanthropy'  (as  now 
recorded  on  the  face  of  the  Memorial)  '  its  first  conception  was  due,  and  to 
whoj-e  clear  judgment  and  untiring  exertions  in  directing  its  execution  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success.'  We  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing our  great  eatiafttctioa  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Durham  has  executed  the  commission  confided  to  him.  He  has  produced  a 
■work  that  we  believe  to  be  honourable  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  country  ; 
and  we  trust  this  feeling  will  be  generally  shartd  in,  especially  by  those 
eminent  persons  who  assisted  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  whose  names  he 
has  consequently  recorded  on  enduring  granite.  In  concluding  this  brief 
account  of  our  proceedings,  we  tender  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  (iueen 
for  the  interest  Iler  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  show  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  and  the  all-important  assistance  thus  rendered  us  in  our  self- 
imposed  labour.  And  we  pray  heartily  and  devoutly  that  Almighty  God 
may,  in  His  goodness,  long  preserve  Her  Majesty's  life— a  life  most  precious 
to  her  loyal  and  loving  people.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  acknowledge  most 
reepectfully  the  anxious  reauinesa  with  which  you,  Sir,  accompanied  by  the 
illustrious  Princess  whom  all  the  kingdom  welcomes  with  open  heart,  and 
by  your  Royal  brothers  and  sisters,  have  graciously  taken  part  in  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  to-day.  We  offer  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers  our  earnest 
thaakfi,  and  we  solicit  that  your  Koyal  Highness  will  now  be  pleased  Lo 
command  the  uncovering  of  the  Memorial." 

To  this  address,  the  reading  of  which  was  interrupted  hy  re- 
peated  applause,  the  Prince  of  Wales  returned  the  following 
answer  : — 

**  Gentlemen,— I  have  listened  with  an  interest,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
ehared  by  all  present,  to  the  det;dls  which  you  have  given  in  connection 
with  the  Memorial  to  my  lamented  and  revered  tather,  which  we  arc 
assembled  this  day  to  inaugurate.  As  a  son  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  affected 
by  that  part  of  your  address  in  which  you  have  referred  to  the  beloved 
parent  whose  aid  and  cojjisel  were  never  wanting  when  work  was  to  be 
done,  or  when  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome.  (Cheers).  1  am  confiient 
that  our  proceedings  in  commemorating  so  proud  a  year  in  England's 
annals  would  have  met  with  bis  approval,  and  I  am  sustained  in  the  part 
wbich  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  commands  I  have  undertaken,  by  the 
conviction  and  grateful  sense  that  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  accom- 
panies me.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  directing  th:it  the  Memorial — of 
which  the  artist  miy  well  be  proud— be  now  uncovered."    (CheersJ. 

The  last  words  his  Royal  Highripss  concluded  were  scarcely 
audible  beyond  the  splendid  circle  which  were  assembled  round 
him  in  the  balcony,  l)ut,  as  if  intuitively,  the  whole  assemblage 
turned  towards  the  covered  monument,  (rom  which  neatly  and 
quickly,  as  the  boom  of  the  first  gun  sounded,  the  covering  was 
instantaneously  withdrawn,  showing  a  Memorial  of  which,  as  the 
Prince  truly  said,  tlie  artist  might  well  be  proud.  It  is  entirely 
constructed  of  red  and  grey  granite,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  artist's 
design.  The  under  base  ot  Portland  stone  does  not  belong  to 
the  Memorial  proper,  and  would  have  been  better  if  in  luaison 
with  the  granite  work,  and  tlie  arches,  keyed  witti  tinmeaning 
marks,  materially  detract  from  the  composition.  It  is,  we  be* 
lieve,  the  first  public  monimient  in  which  both  red  and  grey 
granite,  accompanied  with  bronze  work,  has  been  combined,  at 
least  in  this  country,  and  is  in  other  respects  new  in  its  archi- 
tectural features.  The  bronze  statues  have  been  produced  by 
means  of  electro-deposition,  which  in  this  instanoe  gives  decided 
evidence  of  its  importance  in  rendering  the  correct  handhng  of 
the  artist,  as  well  as  preserving  the  exact  size  of  the  original 
models,  which  could  not  be  the  case  where  the  old  method  of 
casting  is  used.  I 

The  form  of  the  Memorial  is  that  of  a  temple,  with  projecting  | 
bases  at  four  equal  distances,  of  suflieient  eize  to  carry  seated  I 
figures  of  8  feet  high.  The  entire  heigiit  of  I  he  Memorial,  | 
exclusive  of  the  under  work  with  arohes,  is  42  feet ;  the  width  i 
aoroBs  the  angles  of  the  granite,  IS  feet.  The  entablature  is  | 
broken  to  correspond  with  the  projections  of  the  baee.     The  four  1 


seated  bronze  statues  rejiresent  the  quarters  of  the  world  in  an 
allegorical  manner,  but  divested  of  tlio  old  conventional  type. 

Uencath,  and  in  front  of  each  etutue,  there  is  a  bronze  me» 
dallion  insun-ted  in  tlie  fironite  baee,  tlie  four  medallions  being 
enlarged  copies  from  the  pnzo  medals  awarded  to  successful 
exhibitors  of  1851.  liohind  each  of  (liese  statues  arise  two 
pilasters  and  two  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  stylobatee 
placed  above  tlie  heuJs  of  tlio  statues.  The  capitals  and  bases 
of  the  columri.>^  are  of  bronze,  tlio  shafts  of  polislicd  red  granite, 
the  efieot  uf  whicli  is  very  good  as  an  architectural  decoration. 
Polished  red  granite  is  also  introduced  with  equal  efiect  in  the 
crescent  side  panels  of  the  base,  and  upon  the  circular  side 
panels  of  the  body  of  the  temple.  Upon  the  four  latter  panels 
there  are  inscribed  in  gilded  incised  lettering  the  principal 
features  and  facts  relating  to  the  first  International  Kxhibition, 
including  a  record  of  all  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  any 
responsible  position  connected  with  the  management  oi'  that 
national  event,  commencing  with  the  Koyal  President  of  the 
Commission,  the  late  Prince,  whose  statue  in  bronze  surmounts 
the  Memorial.  It  is  10  feet  high,  and  in  the  mantle  and  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Batli~the  Queen 
as  Sovereign,  being  head  of  every  other  illustrious  Order. 

The  statue  of  the  Queen,  as  personifjing  "Peace,"  was  in- 
tended originally  to  have  been  the  crowning  figure,  but  has  been 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  Prince  by  express  desire  of  Her 
Majesty. 

The  frieze  of  the  Temple  bears  upon  it,  in  gilded  lettering, 
two  inscriptions, — one  from  leaiah,  "Let  all  the  nations  be 
gathered  togetiier,  and  let  the  people  be  assembled."  The  other 
is  from  the  Psalms,  "  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord 
surely  I  will  remember  Thy  wonders  of  old."  On  the  north 
tablet  is  tlie  dedication  of  the  Memorial  itself,  as  follows: — 

Erected 

By  public  Subscription. 

Originally  intended  only  to  commemorate 

The  International  Exhlbiiion 

Of  1851, 

Now 

Dedicated  also  to  the  Memory  of 

The  great  Author  of  that  Undertaking, 

The  good  Prince, 

To  whose  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  Philanthropy 

Its  iii'st  Conception  was  due ; 

And  to  whose  clear  Judgment  and  untiring  Exertions 

In  directing  its  Execution 

The  World  is  indebted  for 

Its  unprecedented  Success. 

Albert  Fhancis  Augustus  Cuaeles  Emanuel, 

The  Prince  Conaort, 
Born  August  26,  1819.    Died  December  14,  1861. 

*'  He  was  a  man  !  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 


JOTTINGS  PEOM  PAEIS,  1S63. 

L'EXPOSIIION    DE    la    SOCIliTli    IMPERIALE    ET    CENTEAW 

d'hokticultuee,  etc. 

Vegetables  and  Feuits. 

That  tlie  French  people  are  much  greater  eaters  of  vegetables 
than  ourselves  a  glance  at  any  of  their  dinner-tables  will  suffi- 
ciently show— of  vegetables  not  eaten,  as  with  us,  as  adjuncts  to 
more  substantial  viands,  but  forming  courses  by  themselves,  and 
served  up  iu  ways  unknown  to  the  ordinary  dinner-tables  of 
Knglish  folks.  JSfot  that  I  by  any  means  accord  to  the  French 
any  abstemiousness  as  regards  eating.  Considering  what  a 
substantial  meal  their  dejeuner  is,  and  the  number  of  courses  of 
which  their  dinners  consist,  1  am  quite  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  as  great  eaters  as  ourselves.  Of  course  it  does  not  look 
so  much  to  have  one  dish  at  a  time  placed  on  the  table  as  it 
does  to  have  it  loaded,  as  it  too  often  is  with  us.  But  after  aU 
I  think  even  as  much  meat  is  eaten  with  theiu  as  with  u8. 
However,  this  is  a  digression,  suggested  at  any  rate  by  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words— the  vegetables  and 
fruits  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Imperial  Society  ot 
Horticulture. 

France,  enjoying  as  she  does  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try 60  warm  a  climate,  and  closely  connected  with  Algeria,  hag 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  all  vegetable  productions  much 
earlier  than  we  have;  and  the  great  markets  at  Paris  show  how, 
assisted  by  railroads,  those  capacities  are  brought  to  bear  on  th» 
wants  and  luxuries  of  the  great  Parisian  public :  therefore  on« 
was  surprised  at  not  seeing  a  larger  display  of  vegetables  «t  any 
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rate  than  there  was  at  the  Show.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  restriction  placed  as  to  the  places  from  whence  pro- 
ductions might  be  sent,  although  I  should  think  not ;  but  from 
the  catalogue  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  exhibitors  lived  not  very 
far  from  Paris. 

The  most  remarkable  vegetable  was  unquestionably  the  Aspa- 
ragus, and  of  these  some  enormous  heads  were  exhibited  ;  but 
although  Mons.  Louis  Lheraut  called  them  "  ameliorieea,"  I  do 
not  think  they  deserved  the  title.  The  heads  were  quite  4  inches 
in  diameter,  perfectly  blanched,  except  about  an  inch  of  the  top, 
which  was  the  only  edible  part  of  them ;  and  as  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  them  I  can  aver  that  they  were  insipid  and  poor ; 
and  it  certainly  seemed  a  parody  on  those  giants  to  notice,  as  I 
did  on  passing  at  the  rear  of  the  Restaurant  des  Trois  Frerea, 
which  IS  supposed  to  know  what  is  "  the  thing  "  in  cooking 
better  than  any  other  house  in  Paris,  that  the  garroiis  de  cuisine 
were  busily  engaged  in  scraping  ofif  a  good  portion  of  the  stalk, 
so  as  to  leave  them  of  a  decent  size  to  send  to  table.  There 
was  an  interesting  exhibition  by  one  of  the  Argenteuil  growers 
of  Asparagus  in  its  different  stages  of  growth,  from  seedling 
plants  to  those  eight  years  of  age,  at  which  time  it  appeared  to 
me  that  they  considered  the  Asparagus  to  be  in  perfection. 
They  had  been  lifted  up,  roots  and  all,  from  the  various  beds, 
and  one  was  thus  enabled  to  see  the  character  of  the  soil.  This 
appeared  to  be  almost  exclusively  sand,  which  had  been  enriched 
with  plenty  of  dung  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  On 
inquiring  at  the  great  central  markets  the  price  of  Asparagus, 
I  found  that  that  from  Argenteuil  ranked  the  highest,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  its  size  was  its  price  ;  the  largest  costing  about 
two  francs  the  bundle  of  about  fifty  heads,  while  a  much  more 
eatable  vegetable  could  be  obtained  at  about  one  franc  the 
bundle. 

As  the  various  winter  substitutes  "  barbe  de  capucine,"  &c., 
were  now  past.  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuce  were  exhibited  as  the 
principal  ingredients  for  salads.  There  was  one  collection  of 
seventeen  varieties  of  Cos  sent  by  M.  Meurice,  and  also  a  seed- 
ling variety  of  his  own  raising  ;  but  I  did  not  recognise  anything 
very  desirable  in  any  of  them  beyond  what  we  have  ourselves. 

There  came  one  or  two  collections  of  Artichokes  and  Cabbage, 
but  nothing  among  them  that  deserved  particular  notice.  0*116 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  some  of  our  enterprising  EngUsh 
growers  were  living  in  the  south  of  France  they  would  have 
contrived  to  have  had  many  interesting  subjects  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, for  many  other  vegetables  were  to  be  seen  at  the  markets, 
and  at  such  shops  as  Chevet's  in  the  Palais  Royal— as  fine  To- 
matoes as  could  be  grown,  Frencli  Beans,  Potatoes  of  good 
quality,  &c.  ;  so  that  with  a  little  more  enterprize  and  expendi- 
ture a  really  interesting  exhibition  might  have  been  produced. 
As  it  was,  a  much  better  display  could  be  seen  elsewhere. 

If  the  vegetables  were  ind  liferent  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
fruits.  There  is  a  M.  Ferdinand  Gloede,  a  correspondent  of 
your  friend  Mr.  Radclyife,  who  has  written  prodigious  things 
concerning  Strawberries,  and  I  expected  when  I  saw  his  name 
amongst  the  Ust  of  contributors  that  one  would  see  a  won- 
derful collection.  He  had  a  basket  containing  twenty-four 
varieties— but  what  a  basket !  It  was  divided  iuto  compart- 
ments about  4  inches  square,  and  in  each  of  these  were  placed 
some  half  a  dozen  Strawberries,  many  of  them— most  of  them, 
indeed,  I  should  say — English  varieties.  But  oh !  could  Mr. 
Smith  of  TtPickenliam,  or  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  have  seen 
the  Sir  Charles  Napiers,  Sir  Harrys,  Victorias,  &c.,  they  would 
have  wondered  that  any  one  calling  himself  a  Strawberry-Grower 
could  have  sent  such  poor  specimens  of  his  skill.  It  was  inter- 
esting, however,  in  one  point  of  view — viz.,  as  showing  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  French  having  something  better 
^han  the  "fraiso  de  quatre  saisons,"  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  the  sole  stay  of  the  lovers  of  the  Strawberry  amongst  them. 
But  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  match  Mr.  Smith's 
British  Queen,  in  my  humble  opinion  the  greatest  triumph  of 
Strawberry-growing  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

There  were  two  coUeetions  of  fruits,  one  having  Vices,  Green 
Gage  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Pines  in  pots— this  was  contributed  by 
Madame  Proment  (veuve),  of  the  Route  d'Orleans  ;  and  another 
containing  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh or  Frankenthal,  but  very,  very  far  inferior  to  those  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  only 
things  wliich  struck  me  as  at  all  remarkable  were  the  Pines,  and 
this  not  from  their  size,  but  the  smallness  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  were  grown.  There  were  some  very  tolerable  Smooth 
Cayennes  grown  in  pots  not  more  than  9  inches  across  and  very 


shallow— at  least  I  presume  they  were  grown  in  them.  Thia 
seemed  to  me  (in  my  ignorance,  perhaps),  a  good  plan,  for  the 
immense  space  occupied  by  Pines  militates  against  their  growth  ; 
and  I  remember  one  characteristic  set  forth  in  favour  of  the 
Hurst  House  Seedling  was,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  a  small  state, 
and  consequently  took  up  less  room. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  formed 
any  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  productions  of  French  horti- 
culture. The  magnificent  fruit  which  one  sees  later  in  the  year, 
the  delicious  Chasselas  Musque  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Pears  of  Tourraine,  are  due  rather  to  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  than  the  skill  of  the  producer.  In  a  season  when 
skUl  really  tells,  when  the  difficulties  of  climate  have  to  be  over- 
come— then  it  is  seen  how  indifferently  French  horticulturists 
contend  with  it,  or  at  any  rate  how  little  enterprise  they  throw 
into  their  gardening.  The  fault  is  not  theirs.  The  laws  of 
property  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  against  them ;  and 
were  they  the  same  amongst  us  I  feel  that,  notwithstanding  the 
energy  of  our  Saxon  race,  we  should  very  likely  fall  into  the 
same  ways  that  they  have  done  ;  and  where,  but  for  the  number 
of  amateurs  in  our  own  country,  would  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  our  nurserymen  be  remunerated  ? — D.,  Deal, 


STRAWBERRY  FAILURES. 

The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  we  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  weekly  contributors,  and  append  his 
reply  thereto.     Our  correspondent,  "A.  Z.,"  says: — 

"  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  crop  on  the  most  accre- 
dited plans,  and  in  many  kinds  of  soil,  moving  my  beds  to  all 
parts  of  a  small  garden  which  produces  excellent  vegetables,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruit. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  my  failures  during  past  years, 
but  will  describe  my  last  futile  attempt  two  seasons  ago.  De- 
termining not  to  do  things  by  halves,  I  rooted  out  all  my  old 
Strawberry  plants,  and  procured  runners  of  Keens'  Seedling  and 
British  Queen  from  a  neighbour,  with  whom  they  bore  abun- 
dantly, and  whose  garden  lies  on  the  same  light,  sandy  stratum, 
and  slopes  as  mine,  to  the  south.  These  runners  I  planted  on 
the  old  beds,  having  dressed  them  with  maiden  earth,  old  hot- 
bed manure,  and  soot ;  at  the  same  time  I  put  in  others,  with- 
out any  preparation,  in  every  part  of  the  garden.  At  first,  the 
plants  having  been  previously  neglected,  looked  dry  and  withered, 
but  by  the  spring  they  had  become  fine  plants,  and  blossomed 
profusely,  but  bore  no  fruit. 

"  For  two  seasons,  whilst  giving  the  fairest  promise,  I  found  the 
large  trusses  of  beautifully  expanded  blossoms,  some  carrying 
upwards  of  fifty  heads,  almost  entirely  barren.  Now,  what  can 
I  do  ?  I  am  too  true  to  the  craft  to  give  in  ;  at  the  same  time 
I  know  I  have  already  tried  all  common  and  many  uncommon 
experiments,  and  the  plants  whether  grown  on  the  richest  or 
poorest  ground,  present  the  same  result  of  fine  foliage,  and 
profuse  but  futile  flowering.  Do  you  recommend  any  other 
sorts  ?  I  would  be  content  even  with  the  small  Alpine,  but  I 
once  failed  in  raising  it  from  seed.  I  mean  to  profit  by  your 
hint,  and  plant  out  a  few  pots  I  have  slightly  forced  this  spring. 
Some  of  these  did  not  flower,  may  I  keep  those  in  the  same 
pots  for  forcing  again  ? 

"  Having  detailed  my  failures,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  recording  my  successes,  and  thanking  Mr.  Anderson, 
to  whose  kind  advice  I  in  part  owe  them.  He  may,  perhaps, 
remember  a  little  correspondence  we  held  on  the  cultivation  of 
plants  and  Vines  in  the  same  house.  Acting  up  to  his  caution 
not  to  attempt  too  great  a  variety,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
such  plants  (and  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful)  as  were 
best  suited  to  my  means,  and  thus  by  constant  care  and  growing 
experience,  I  contrive  to  keep  up  an  unfailing  succession  of  fair 
and  fragrant  flowers,  from  January  to  December,  without  en- 
trenching on  the  requisites  of  the  Vines,  or  preventing  their 
yearly  produce  of  a  well-balanced  crop  of  highly-flavoured  fruit." 

Although  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
success  in  the  present  season,  it  is  very  much  so  to  account  for 
the  failures  of  former  years.  On  dry,  sandy  soils,  as  I  under- 
stand yours  to  be,  and  in  an  unusually  dry  spring  like  the  past 
one,  the  blooms  of  Strawberries  either  become  abortive,  or  the 
plant  lacks  the  vigour  necessary  to  swell  the  incipient  fruit  iuto 
growth,  and  a  poor  crop  is  the  result.  Even  in  our  own  case,  I 
beheve  we  should  have  had  a  very  slight  Strawberry  crop  had 
we  not  watered  them  thoroughly  about  the  middle  of  May,  »nd 
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again  about  the  Ist  of  June.  Some  rain  falling  about  the  i20th 
of  last  mouth,  and  again  m  June  ou  the  (ith  and  following  days, 
did  certainly  more  good  than  the  watering  ;  but  the  latter  was 
unquestionably  useful.  Now,  if  rain  has  not  fallen  in  your 
district,  and  I  am  told  it  has  nut  favoured  all  places  alike,  and 
you  have  not  assisted  the  plants  artificially  with  that  necessary, 
water,  the  cause  of  failure  in  tlie  present  season  is  at  once 
accounted  for  by  the  dryness  of  the  weather.  To  some  other 
cause,  however,  must  be  attributed  the  want  of  success  in  former 
years. 

Dry,  sandy  soils,  though  certainly  not  the  most  suitable  for 
Strawberries,  are,  nevertheless,  good  in  certain  seasons.  Tue 
oest  crop  I  ever  remember  seeing  was  on  such  a  soil,  the  season, 
however,  favouring  growth  up  to  the  time  of  ripening.  This 
was  in  1847.  I  have  been  told  they  have  never  been  so  good 
since,  and,  I  believe,  had  never  been  so  good  before.  The  plants 
had  evidently  been  well  grown  and  perfected  the  year  before, 
and  the  spring  and  early  summer  being  alike  favourable,  the 
result  was  good.  Now,  in  this  case,  success  was  more  due  to 
atmospheric  influences,  than  to  the  character  of  the  soil ;  in  fact. 
It  might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  spite  of  the  latter  ;  but  such 
cases  are  exceptions,  a  soil  of  a  contrary  description  being 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  Strawberry,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  somewhat  showery  season,  especially  in  May  and  June. 

One  feature  of  our  correspondent's  practice  was  also  bad — 
that  of  planting  a  new  bed  on  the  site  ot  the  old  one,  unless,  as 
he  says,  the  dressing  with  maiden  earth  and  dung  was  hberal 
indeed  ;  but  the  plants  elsewhere  in  his  garden  ought  to  have 
been  better:  therefore,  something  else  must  be  looked  for  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  former  year.  This  is  the  more  in- 
eiphcable,  as  our  correspondent  says  that  he  generally  has  good 
vegetables  in  the  same  garden,  and  that  a  neighbour  of  his  has 
good  Strawberries  on  a  soil,  and  in  a  situation  of  a  like  kind  to 
his  own.  Some  unexplained  cause  must  assuredly  have  given 
rise  to  the  failure  of  Keens'  Seedling.  The  British  Queen  so 
often  fails  elsewhere,  that  its  doing  so  in  this  case  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Failures  in  forcing  Strawberries  are  also  not  un- 
common, and  several  batches  of  those  first  subjected  to  that 
ordeal  olten  produce  only  indilTerent  crops  ;  but' this  ought  not 
to  be  the  case  with  Keens'  Seedling  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  i:  by  recording  the  instances  of 
fadure  that  have  occurred  to  our  knowledge  from  a  treatment 
which  it  is  possible  the  plants  now  in  question  may  have  been 
subjected  to,  which  is  this. 

In  the  general  instructions  given  for  the  culture  of  Straw- 
berries, that  of  not  digging  between  the  rows  is  very  often  disre- 
garded ;  the  anxiety  to  give  the  plot  a  tidy  and  neat  appearance 
'^-  if-^^  ^""7  growers  to  trim  tiie  plants  and  dig  the  ground, 
thmking  that  some  dung  they  add  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  roots,  and  that  cutting  away  the  old 
leaves  mauces  fresh  ones  to  grow.  Now,  in  some  deep  sods 
suitable  to  the  Strawberry,  a  slight  digging  mar  do  so 
little  injury  that  the  effects  will  not  be  observable,  'the  roots 
of  the  plants  occupying  the  ground  below  being  sufficiently 
numerous  and  vigorous  to  support  tlie  plant  in  health  and 
strength  ;  but  this  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  case  when  the  sub- 
soil is  a  hungry  pernicious  gravel,  and  the  roots,  or,  say  the  best 
of  them,  are  near  the  top.  To  destroy  tliese  roots  by  digging  in 
winter  after  the  plant  has  set  its  dower-buds  in  the  preceding 
autumn  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  failure.  A  fruit  tree  suffers 
in  like  manner,  the  bloom-buds  prepared  well  expand  ;  but  the 
plant,  deprived  of  part  of  its  food,  is  unable  to  support  them 
either  in  the  process  of  setting  or  swelling  into  maturity,  and 
either  no  crop  or  an  indifferent  one  is  the  result.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  our  correspondent's  want  of  success  arises  from 
this  cause,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied. 

Some  other  collateral  cause  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  failure  likewise,  not  the  least  unlikely  being  that  bar- 
barous practice,  but  rarely  followed  now,  of  mowing  olf  the 
foliage  in  autumn.  This  I  hardly  expect  was  done  in  his  case  ; 
but  assuming  the  soil  they  are  grown  in  to  be  somewhat  light, 
dry,  and  shallow,  the  digging  mentioned  above  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  failure. 

For  the  future  I  would  advise  our  correspondent  to  clean  off 
all  weeds  and  runners,  and  instead  of  digging  to  cover  the 
ground  with  some  short  rotten  dung  in  winter,  and  if  rain  does 
not  fall  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  plants  a  good  watering 
at  the  time  they  are  in  flower ;  give  them  a  good  watering  by 
hand,  adding  a  little  manure  water  at  the  same  time.  If  he  has 
fresh  beds  to  make,  I  would  say,  Trench  the  ground  deeply,  re- 


moving a  part  of  the  subsoil  if  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  replacing  it  with  other  mould,  plant  some  early 
runners  much  .thicker  than  is  usually  done,  and  let  them  run 
together  in  a  close  bed. 

I  Imve  known  this  plan  answer  well  for  one  or  two  seasons 
when  the  plants  must  be  removed  ;  its  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  real 
advantages  are,  tliat  the  plants  do  not  run  so  much  to  leaf  and  are 
more  fruitful,  for  in  light  soils  the  Strawberry  being  in  a  great 
measure  fed  by  the  manurial  substances  accorded  it,  is  apt  to  ruu 
more  to  leaf  than  it  ought  to  do.  If  our  correspondent  has  not 
tried  this  plan,  I  would  by  all  means  advise  him  to  do  so  and 
report  tlie  result. 

He  writes  too  well  and  clearly  to  afford  any  reason  for  think- 
ing he  has  not  adopted  most  other  modes  of  cultivation,  but 
this  old  plan  answers  in  some  places  admirably.  It  would 
certainly  be  more  advisable  to  turn  out  the  plants  in  pots  into 
the  open  ground  than  retain  them  as  they  are  for  another  year ; 
perhaps  he  may  have  some  fruit  in  September,  or  at  all  events 
he  will  have  excellent  plants  for  another  year.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  him  again  on  the  subject. — J.  KoBSON. 


THE  NOETHERN  COUNTIES  TULIP   SHOW. 

The  Show  this  year  was  held  in  tliis  town  (Manchester),  on 
Tuesday,  May  26th,  at  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  in  the  large 
room.  I  regret  to  say  the  number  of  blooms  exceeded  the 
number  of  visitors. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Lea,  for  a  pan  of  six 
blooms — viz.,  Slater's  Masterpiece,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mrs. 
Pickerill,  Atlas,  Mrs.  Lea,  and  La  Vandyke.  The  premier  Rosa 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Feathered  Rose  Mrs.  Lea.  The 
second  to  G.  W.  Hardy,  Esq.,  with  Demosthenes,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Violet  Amiable,  Fanny,  Heroine,  and  La  Vandyke. 
The  third.  Feathered,  three  blooms,  W.  Lea,  with  Masterpiece, 
Adonis,  and  Heroine.  The  fourth,  J.  Morris,  with  Charles  X., 
Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Aglaia.  The  fifth,  G.  W.  Hardy,  with 
Demosthenes,  St.  Patrick,  and  Aglaia.  The  sixth.  Flamed,  T. 
Meilor,  with  Sans  Ive,  Lord  Denman,  and  Aglaia.  The  seventh, 
G.  W.  Hardy,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Vandyke. 
The  eighth,  J.  Morris,  with  Polyphemus,  Van  Amburgh,  and 
Vandyke.  The  premier  Bizarre,  to  T.  Meilor,  with  Sans  Ive.  Two 
blooms,  W.  Downing,  with  Charles  X.  and  Sans  Ive  ;  T.  Halden, 
with  Sir  .1.  Paxton  and  Willison's  King  ;  and  W.  Bentley,  with 
Charles  X.  and  Aglaia. 

FEATHEEED  AND  FLAMED   CLASSES. 

Feathered  bizar-res,  2,  Heroine;  \V.  Lea 

1,  Sans  Ive;  J.  Haigh  3,  Mrs.  Sbarpe;  J.  WalUer 

2,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  G.  W.  Hardy  4,  Mrs.  Lea;  W.  Lea 

3,  Duke  of  Devonshire:  \V.  Lea  3,  Count  Vergines  ;  W.  Lea 

4,  Paul  Pi-y  ;  J.  Poulson  G,  Lady  Lilford ;  S.  Barlow 

5,  Mornin?  Star  ;  W.  Lea  7,  Sarah  Headly  ;  H.  Steward 

6,  Masterpiece  ;  G.  "W.  Hardy  8,  Lady  Crewe ;  Brooks 

7,  Shake&pere;  S.  Barlow 

5,  Charles  X.;  J.Morris  Flamed  Roses. 

1,  La  Vandyke  ;  J.  Morris 
Flamed  Bizarres.  2,  Kate  Connor  ;  G.  W.  Hardy 

1,  Charles  X. ;  J.  Thomiby  3,  Aglaia  ;  W.  Lea 

2,  Masterpiece  ;  W.  Lea  4,  Martin's  137  ;  G.  W.  Hardy 

o,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  W.  Lea  5,  Lady  Catherine  Gordon  ;   G.  W. 

4,  Lord  Raglan  ;  W.  Lea  Hardy 

0,  Apelles;  J.  Brorajy  G,  Camelles;  \V.  Lea 

6,  Unknown  ;  J.  Pouleon  7,  Triumph  Koyal ;  J.  Thomiby 

7,  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  W.  Downing     8,  Unknown  j  H.  Steward 

5,  Surpass  Cattifalque;  L.  Ashmore 

Bizarre  Breeders. 
Feathered  Byhtavitens.  1,  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  W.Lea 

1,  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  Mr.  Headly  2,  Omar  Pasha  ;  W.  Lea 

2,  Violet  Amiable:  G.  W.  Hardy  3,  Titus;  L.  Ashmole 

3,  Adonis;  W.  Lea  4,  Sir  J.  Paxton;  S.  Barlow 

4,  Surpassant;  S.  Barlow  5,  Masterpiece  ;  S.  Barlow 

.5,  (luecn  of  the  North ;  J.  Thorniby  6,  No.  5  (Barlow's) ;  S.  Barlow 

'J.  David  ;  H.  Steward 

7,Beinfait;  J.Morris  Byblmmen  Breeders. 

8,  Baquet ;  W.  Lea  1,  Adonis  ;  \V.  Lea 

2,  Sante  Sophia  ;  T.  Meilor 

Flamed  Bijhlcemens.  3,  Unknown  ;  W.  Lea 

1,  Lord  Denman  ;  O.  W.  Hardy  4,  Goudet  Partout;  S.  Barlow 

2,  Constant;  G.  W.  Hardy  5,  Bridesmaid;  J.  Gush 

3,  Princess  Royal  j  H.  Steward  6,  Duke  of  Manchester  ;   W.  Lea 

4,  Prince  Albert ;  G.  W.  Hardy 

5,  Atlas ;  J.  Monis  Rose  Breeders.  > 
li,  (lueen  Charlotte  ;  W.  Lea  1,  Juliet ;  H.  Steward                       .  ; 

7,  Victoria  Regina;  G.W.Hardy.        2,  Queen  of  England  ;  W.Lea 

8,  Norah  ;  H.  Steward.  3,  Mrs.  Lea ;  W.  Lea 

4,  Ann  Hathaway  ;  8.  Barlow  i 

Feathered  Hoses.  5,  Mabel ;  T.  Meilor 

1,  Industry  ;  W.  Lea  6,  Mrs.  Lomai;  O.  W.  Hardy 

There  was  a  large  number  of  blooms  which  covered  three 
tables  the  length  of  the  room.     The  day  was  dull,  and  a  large 
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quantity  of  the  flowers  were  not  well  open.  A  few  of  those  to 
which  prizes  were  awarded  were  past  their  prime,  many  of  the 
blooms  were  email,  and  it  was  plainly  obserTable  that  the  frosts 
and  cold  winds  had  made  sad  ravages  with  the  flowers,  and  many 
cracked  petals  were  the  result. 

The  premier  rose,  Mrs.  Lea,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  W.  Lea,  is  a  fine 
thing,  after  the  style  of  Lady  Crewe,  but  better,  having  stouter 
petals.  Another  Rose  secdUng  of  hie,  named  Industry,  is  good 
and  does  him  much  credit.  A  bloom  of  Slater's  Kate  Connor, 
a  flamed  rose,  shown  by  G.  W.  Hardy,  Esq.,  was  done  well. 

The  seedUngs  shown  were  too  much  like  the  flowers  from 
which  they  were  raised,  and  require  no  remarks.  Upon  the 
whole,  considering  the  season  and  the  locality,  the  Show  was. 
respectable  and  ought  to  have  been  better  patronised. 

I  mention  the  locality  above.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
grow  and  blow  Tulips  so  well  there  as  in  the  south — not  but  it 
is  possible  to  blow  them  clear,  but  not  so  fine,  strong,  and  clear 
ae  in  the  south.  I  will  instance  one  flower,  the  old  Polyphemus, 
I  have  never  seen  it  bloom  as  in  the  south,  it  seems  another  strain 
here.  Some  years  since  a  bloom  was  shown  at  a  Tulip  Show 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  this  town,  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
it  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Mr.  Turner  told  me  it  was 
in  the  stock  when  he  came  to  the  Slough  Nursery. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  many  bygone  years,  when  I  have 
gone  over  the  Tulip- beds  at  that  nursery  with  Mr.  Charles  Brown, 
who  was  a  persevering  and  enthusiastic  grower  of  the  Tulip,  and 
from  whom  I  first  gained  the  rudiments  of  Tulip-growing.  Al- 
though I  brought  a  great  many  bulbs  to  this  town,  so  great 
have  been  the  drawbacks  I  have  experienced,  that  I  have  entirely 
given  up  growing  any  but  a  few  early  Dutch  bulbs  in  pots  for 
decoration. 

There  was  one  improvement  upon  former  shows  that  I  cannot 
pass  over,  which  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  dirty  bottoms,  at 
least  I  did  not  see  any  as  in  former  shows,  not  but  in  some  cases 
•  stained  bottom  can  be  looked  over,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
BOme  of  the  exhibitors  are  poor  men,  mostly  weavers  ;  but  to 
their  credit  they  can  grow  a  Tuhp  fit  for  competition,  can  make 
a  pleasure  of  employing  their  spare  time  over  their  Tulip-beds 
and  gardens  instead  of  wasting  it  at  the  beer-shops — and  can 
Tfith  pleasure  join  in  chorus  with  the  Poet  when  he  sings — 

*'Not  a  tree, 
A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.    He  may  read,  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new, 
Somctbing  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct." 

— Dahl,  Manchester, 


TWENTY  SELECT  ANNUALS. 

I  AM  induced  by  a  remark  made  by  a  past  correspondent  in 
The  JouiiKAi  or  Hoeticuliuee,  to  send  a  list,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "  of  the  best  twenty  annuals."  Hie  suggestion  has  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  answers,  as  to  what  are  good  and  useful  in 
this  way,  though  none  have  attempted  to  confine  themselves 
to  his  direct  inquiry,  and  I  make  the  attempt  rather  in  a 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

1.  Calendrinia  nmbellata.  11.  Lupinua  Cruickshankii. 

2.  discolor.  12.  Leptosiphon  densiflorus, 

3.  Hhcdanthe  Manglesii,  13.  Clintonia  pu  cbella. 

4.  maculata.  14.  Portulaca  caryophylloides. 

5.  Wartynia  fragrans  formosa.  15.  Globe  Amarantbus.  , 

6.  Scbi/anthus  retufius.  1(1.  Abronia  umbellala. 

7.  Nemophila  insignis.  17.  Datura  ceratocaulon, 

8.  Helicbrysum  macranthum,  18.  Banonia  aurea. 

9.  compositum  maximum.  19.  Dianthus  giganteus  HeddewlGfiL 
10.  Nolana  prostrata. 

— W.  Eablet,  Digswell. 


20.  Pblox  Drummondi. 


HAEDINESS  OF  EUEYOPS  PUNCTATUS. 

I  THAUK  you  for  your  information  about  my  plant,  Euryops 
punctatus ;  but  I  cannot  find  out  anything  about  Euryops  in 
any  of  my  books  of  reference  (Miller,  Don,  Sprengel,  Paiton, 
and  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary)  ;  De  Candolle's  book  I 
have  not. 

You  inquire  about  its  proved  hardiness.  I  believe  it  has  only 
been  exposed  this  last  winter ;  but  though  on  the  whole  this 
has  been  a  mild  winter,  yet  we  have  had  some  trying  times 
during  it.  In  November  we  had  frosts  so  hard  and  continuous, 
that  we  had  three  days'  skating;  and  I  always  find  that 
KoTember  frosts  (coming  while  the  sap  is  still  up),  are  most 


destructive.  Then  we  have  had  several  short  frosts,  and  one 
especially  at  the  end  of  April;  yet  in  none  of  these  did  the 
Euryops  even  droop  its  shoots,  and  it  is  now  a  good  bush,  4  feet 
high  and  covered  with  flowers.  At  any  rate  I  am  sure  it  does 
better  to  keep  it  out  of  doors  and  to  take  cuttings  from  it, 
which  strike  very  readily,  and  so  keep  up  young  plants. 

I  live  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  which  would  be  considered 
sheltered.  No  doubt  I  can  grow  many  things  that  they  could 
not  grow  in  Yorkshire,  yet  vse  sufier  very  much  from  early 
frosts,  and  still  more  from  late  ones  ;  for  our  plants  shoot  early 
and  are  then  cut  off. — H.  N.  E. 

[Euryops  is  allied  to  Othonna.  De  Candolle  thus  describes 
this  species : — Glabrous  ;  leaves  filiform,  deeply  punctured,  often 
trifid,  sometimes  sub-pinnate,  pedicel  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  the  leaf ;  involucre  scaly  ;  ach.Tnium  downy.  Eound  near 
a  river  in  the  Carras  desert.] 


FIXING  AMMONIA  BENEFICIAL. 

In  the  extracts  you  make  from  the  Rev.  C.  Eeynold's  letter 
on  ammoniacal  liquors,  published  in  your  Joxirnal  of  the  26th 
ult.,  there  is  one  important  point  in  which  I  think  the  writer  is 
in  error.  I  allude  to  his  idea  that  it  is  equally  beneficial  to 
apply  solutions  of  ammonia  in  winter,  as  to  fix  it  according  to 
Liebig,  and  use  it  when  required. 

It  is  true  that  cold  water  absorbs  an  enormous  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  gradually  parts  with  it  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and  at  about  70°  or  80°  little  would  remain  ;  yet  let  the 
temperature  be  what  it  may,  my  conviction  is  great  loss  must 
occur  by  the  evaporation  with  aqueous  vapour,  &c.  I  think  it, 
therefore,  far  preferable  to  fix  it ;  or  in  other  words,  convert  it 
into  a  salt  that  at  ordinary  temperature  is  not  volatile  ;  and  the 
sulphate  as  suggested  by  Liebig  is  the  best. 

The  addition  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  Ume)  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  will  attain  this  object.  It  is  necessary  to  bo  careful  in 
purchasing  gypsum,  as  I  have  known  persons  disappointed  in 
having  chalk  and  rubbish  palmed  upon  them  instead  of  the 
genuine  article. 

Chalk  may  easily  be  detected  by  its  effervescing  with  acid ;  but 
the  best  plan  is  to   purchase  only  of  respectable  vendors.— 

AUAIEUB. 


PERUVIAN  BAEK  TREES.* 
This  is  the  first  practical  work  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  trees  which  has  ever  been  published  ;  and  although 
Mr.  Mclvor  with  judicious  modesty  soys  that  he  does  "  not  pre- 
sume to  furnish  a  perfect  guide  to  their  management,"  yet  we 
can  say  confidently  that  any  good  gardener  having  this  pamphlet 
in  his  hand — containing  a  full  record  of  successful  cultivation — 
need  be  at  no  loss  as  to  how  he  should  manage  and  propagate 
the  species  of  Cinchona  which  furnish  Peruvian  bark.  Site ; 
aspect ;  climate ;  elevation  ;  propagation  by  seed,  layers,  cut- 
tings, and  buds  ;  formation  of  nurseries  ;  cultivation ;  planting ; 
species  yielding  different  barks  ;  and  directions  for  transmission 
of  plants,  and  their  treatment  when  they  are  received,  are  all  fuUy 
particularised  and  illustrated  by  six  lithographs  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  propagation  and  pruning. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  although  the  Neilgherry  bark 
is  from  trees  no  more  than  two  years  old,  yet  it  yields  as  much 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine  as  do  the  barks  from  maturer  trees  in 
South  America.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Howard's 
analyses.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  attention  is  roused 
in  India  to  the  culture  of  these  trees  as  a  commercial  object,  and 
that  about  50,000  plants  have  been  sold  or  applied  for.  Mr, 
Markham  may  well  be  gratified  by  this  ripening  result  of  his 
once-unjustly  depreciated  efforts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species,  with  particulars  of  their 
quaUties,  cultivated  in  the  Neilgherry  garden  : — 

"cinchonas  yielding  QtriNINE. 

"  Cincliona  succiruhra,  the  '  Coscarilla  colorada '  or  '  Genuine 
Red  Bark  '  of  commerce.  This  species  grows  to  a  lofty  tree,  and 
is  the  most  valuable  known,  being  the  richest  in  alkaloids,  whidi 
generally  amount  to  as  much  as  3  to  4  per  cent.,  and  thus  '  fair 
average  samples  are  valued  in  the  market  at  more  than  twice  the 

»  Notes  on  tbe  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Medicinal  CinchonM 
or  PeruTi.an  Bark  Trec^  (printed  and  published  by  order  of  tbe  GoYerimient 
of  Madras;.  By  W.  G.  Wclvor,  Superintendent  of  Government  Cinchona 
Plantations,  Neilgherries.    1663. 
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price  of  Calisaya  bark.'  Tlie  present  prict?  of  Ued  Bark  varies 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  8s.  i)d.  per  pound  of  dry  bark.  Tliia  sort  ia 
also  hardy,  its  range  of  growth  extendinj  from  3000  to  8000  feet ; 
the  plant,  according  to  Mr.  Spruce,  prefers  open  ground  with 
'  plenty  of  air,  liglit,  and  room,  wherein  to  develope  its  propor- 
tions ;  the  bark  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  trees 
when  growing  at  low  elevations,  and  thick  in  proportion  wlien 
growing  at  high  elevations.'  Xhn  amount  of 'alkaloifls  is  also 
much  affected  by  elevation.  3Ir.  Spruce  iuforms  us  that  Seuor 
Cordovez,  who  has  analysed  tlie  Red  Bark,  collected  at  various 
altitudes,  found  that  the  greater  the  height  at  which  the  tree 
grows,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  contained  in  the 
bark.' 

"  Cinchona  Calisaya,  or  '  Yellow  Bark  of  Bolivia.'  This 
species  grows  to  the  lieight  of  a  large  forest  tree,  anrl  was  long 
considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  medicinal  barks ;  and 
certainly  it  was  so  until  the  discovery  of  the  Ked  Bark.  The 
present  price  of  Calisaja,  or  Yellow  Bark,  varies  from  '2s.  \0d.  to 
7s.  per  pound.  Of  this  species  we  have  evidently  two  varieties 
very  distinctly  marked,  even  when  growing  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. According  to  Mr.  ila:  kham  and  Dr.  Weddoll,  '  the 
tree  Calisaya  grows  on  decUvities  and  steep  rugged  places  of  the 
mountains  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  hottest  forests 
of  Caravaya  and  Bolivia.'  Subsequently,  Mr.  Markham,  in 
writing  of  this  species,  states — '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
correct  method  of  cultivating  tlie  Cinchonas  is  planting  them 
out  in  the  open  with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  may  re- 
quire shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  first.  The  only 
really  fine  well-grown  plant  of  Cinchona  Calisaya  that  I  saw  in 
Caravaya  was  one  that  had  been  planted  in  a  small  clearing 
entirely  exposed  ;  those  in  the  forest  were  poor  straggling  things 
in  comparison.' 

"  Cinchona  Urilusinga,  the '  Casoarilla  fina,'  or  '  Original  Loxa 
Bark,'  introduced  by  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.  This  species,  which 
in  the  days  of  La  Condamine  was  a  noble  and  lofty  forest  tree, 
is  now  almost  extinct,  the  trees  of  a  large  size  having  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  Andes  ;  it  is  rich  in  alkaloids,  good  speci- 
mens giving  a  total  of  3.8  per  cent.,  and  in  this  respect  it  equals 
the  Calisaja  bark  of  Bolivia;  it  was  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Uritusinga,  and  grows  at  elevations  from  6000  to  8000  feet. 
A  general  opinion  prevails  amnng  the  Cascarilleros  that  the  bark 
of  this  species  '  differs  in  quality  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
morning  or  evening  sun.' 

"  Cinchona  Condaminea,  th?  '  Cascarilla  Colorada  del  Eay,'  or 
'  Cascarilla  Amarilla,  the  'Rusty  Crown  Bark'  of  English  com- 
merce, and  of  equal  value  to  the  preceding  species,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied,  inhabiting  the  same  localities,  but  perhaps  growing 
at  greater  elevations.  In  the  days  of  Pavon  this  was  a  slender 
tree  of  little  more  than  24.  feet  in  height,  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  species  that  produced  the  bark  which  cured  the  Countess 
of  Cinchon.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Cross  informs  us,  '  but 
few  trees  are  to  be  seen  of  these  dimensions.  The  plants  from 
which  the  bark  of  commerce  is  now  taken  are  in  general  not 
more  than  8  to  10  feet  in  heij;ht.  When  the  plants  are  cut 
down  three  or  four  young  shoots,  or  suckers,  in  general  spring 
up ;  but  this  does  not  always  happen,  as  some  of  the  more 
industrious  Cascarilleros  frequently  pull  up  the  roots,  and  bark 
);hem  also.  The  bark  is  taken  from  the  smallest  twigs,  thus  the 
annual  growths  are  sometimes  taken,  especially  if  they  are  strong.' 
Mr.  Cross  also  observes  '  that  the  alluvial  deposit  in  the  ravines 
where  this  species  is  found  growing,  is  shallow,  and  in  many 
places  not  more  than  6  inches  in  depth.' 

"  Cinchona  crespilla  (C.  crispa  Tafalla),  or  '  fine  Crown  Bark.' 
This  species  is  a  small  shrub,  and  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of 
alkaloids  than  the  preceding  ;  still  it  brings  a  high  price  in  the 
market,  being  a  'very  fragrant  and  pretty-looking  bark.  It 
grows  at  great  elevations  (from  7000  to  10,000  feet)  in  a  deposit 
of  peat,  and  where  the  temperature  sometimes  falls  to  27*^  Fahr. 
"  Cinchona  lancifoiia  (from  Java),  or  'Pataya  Bark.' — This  is 
a  valuable  species,  it  is  also  hardy,  and  easily  cultivated,  inhabit- 
ing the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the  Andes.  Dr.  Karsten 
observes  that  '  it  descends  only  to  a  height  of  2000  metres 
(6170  feet)  above  the  sea,  from  the  cold  summits  of  the  mostly 
snow-capped  mountains,  where  it  sometimes  reaches  the  upper 
limits  of  the  growth  of  trees — that  is,  3500  metres  (10,7U7  feet),' 
Mr.  Howard  observes  that  '  this  species  produces  a  bark  which 
rivals  in  then-  rich  product  of  quinine  the  barks  of  Bolivia,  and, 
consequently,  commands  a  very  high  price.' 

"CHIKC0NA8   XIELDINQ   OINCHOimtE. 

"  Cinchona  nitida,  '  Quina  cana  legitima,'  or  '  Genuine  Grey 


Bark.'  This  is  a  lofty  tree,  abounding  in  the  higher  regions  of 
lluanuco ;  its  pi'edominant  alkaloid  is  Cinchonine,  and  ia,  con- 
sequently, of  less  value  than  the  preceding  species,  wliicU  belong 
to  the  class  yielding  quinine  :  the  analysis  of  the  bark  from  which 
our  seeds  were  gathered  gave  2.22  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Cinchonine  ;  Mr.  Iloward  has,  however,  found 
quinine  in  samples  of  the  fine  Grey  Barks  of  commerce.  This 
species  grows  in  exposed  places  at  elevations  from  COOO  to 
8000  feet,  and  ia  said  to  delight  in  '  free  air,  cold,  water,  and 
sunshine.' 

"  Cinchona.,  species  without  name.  Allied  to  the  above,  and 
raised  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  near  Huanuco. 
Mr.  Howard  is  of  opinion  that  this  species  may  prove  to  be 
identical  with  Cinchona  obovata  of  Pavon.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
'  good  bark,'  and  extensively  imported  with  the  Grey  Bark  of 
commerce. 

"  Cinchona  micrantha,  the  '  Cascarilla  Provinciana,'  or  '  Grey 
Bark.'  This  is  a  lofty  tree,  inhabiting  warm  and  damp  forests, 
where  it  attains  a  great  circumference ;  one  tree  frequently 
yielding  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  dry  bark.  The  bark  is  generally 
rich  in  alkaloids,  yielding  as  much  as  2.70  per  cent,  principally 
consisting  of  cinchonine. 

"  Cinchona  peruviana,  the  '  Cascarilla  Pata  dc  Gallinaza,'  or 
'finest  Grey  Bark.'  This  species  attains  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary-sized tree  in  the  forest  of  Cocheros,  where  it  is  still  abun- 
dant, growing  at  a  lower  elevation  than  Cinchona  uitida,  and 
yields  a  bark  of  considerable  value ;  the  bark  of  the  trees  our 
seeds  were  collected  from,  when  analysed  by  Mr.  Iloward,  yielded 
3  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  comprising  chiefly  cinchonidine  and 
cinchonine.  It  thus  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Grey  Barks." 

HEATING  GAEDEN  STEUCTUEES. 

(Coniimted  from  page  416.) 

A  JLUE  to  heat  a  house  21  feet  by  15  will  consume  fom-  tons  of 
coals  on  au  average  of  years,  some  more,  some  less,  for  the  purposes 
of  keeping  out  frost  and  damp,  which  at  Is.  4rf.  per  ton,  the 
price  we  give,  is  dEl  9s.  id.,  sweeping,  whitewashing,  and  repair- 
ing, 10s.,  £1  19s.  id. ;  but  as  we  have  Vines  as  well  as  plants 
a  little  fire  heat  will  not  be  amiss  in  cold  weather  when  the  fruit 
is  setting,  nor  out  of  place  when  the  wood  is  ripening :  there- 
fore, two  tons  more  coal,  equal  to  £2  14s.  Should  the  house  be 
kept  at  forcing  temperature,  at  least  a  bushel  of  coals  will  be 
consumed  per  diem,  and  in  severe  weather  nearer  four  than  one. 
These  matters  are  of  small  significance  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  care  and  attention  a  flue  requires,  and  the  many  miB- 
fortunes  their  owner  and  attendant  are  heirs  to. 

A  house  30  feet  by  IS  may  be  heated  by  a  flue  as  advan- 
tsgeously  as  one  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  the  fire  necessary 
to  heat  it  would  heat  the  piping  of  three  houses  of  its  size,  and 
thus  effect  a  saving  of  two-thirds. 

Three  thousand  leet  of  air  are  as  much  as  can  be  heated  with 
one  fire  to  advantage,  and  in  houses  that  contain  more,  one  fire 
will  not  suflice  to  keep  out  an  ordinary  winter's  frost. 

We  have  a  house  containing  7640  cubic  feet  heated  by  two 
flues,  and  in  the  memorable  year  1860,  or  winter  of  1860  and 
1861,  it  consumed  one  ton  of  coke  per  week  on  an  average  of 
fourteen  weeks  ;  and  it  is  not  exaggerating  to  state,  that  although 
the  flues  were  red  hot,  p.'rceivable  in  daylight,  the  house  was 
barely  frost-proof.  In  fact,  on  Christmas  day  at  8  A.M.,  when 
the  thermometer  outside  registered  3°  below  zero,  that  in  the 
house  only  indicated  36°,  and  the  fires  had  been  kept  going 
all  night  like  a  blasting-furnace.  Owing  to  my  master's  hospi- 
tality, I  had  my  nervous  system  lulled,  or  the  sight  of  a  flame 
issuing  from  a  llue  18  yards  in  length  might  have  tried  it  severely. 
I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  see  a  sight  like  this  at  4  A. St.,  and 
to  exchange  courtesies  with  my  worthy  stoker,  the  policeman. 

But  to  dismiss  about  flues.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  to  heat  a  large  space  they  are  extremely  troublesome ;  and 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  a  gardener  having  to  pass  restless 
nights  when  a  little  contrivance  and  a  few  pounds  extra  would 
remove  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  prevent  him  dreaming  of 
blown-up  flues,  frozen  houses,  and  a  "row  "  afterwards.  Still, 
I  do  not  say  a  flue  will  not  heat  a  house  of  small  size  and  give 
satisfaction.  What  I  wish  to  convey  is  this — large  houses  and 
a  number  of  houses  can  be  heated  more  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically by  hot  water  than  with  flues  of  any  kind,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to  heat  a  flue,  warming  a  house 
no  matter  how  small,  will  heat  piping  sufficient  to  warm  double 
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the  quantity  of  space  beated  by  the  flue.     Besides,  where  a  high 
temperature  is  required  a  boiler  is  more  economical  than  a  flue. 

Hot  Waiek. — To  heat  a  greenhouse  21  feet  by  15,  it  is 
necessary  to  liave  two  four-inch  pipes  along  both  ends,  and  in 
front,  if  a  leun-to,  or  all  rouud  if  a  span. 

£   f.    d. 

Saddle  or  cylinder  boiler,  &c 3    0    0 

72  feet  of  four-incli  pipe,  best  quality    3  12    0 

Doors,  grute  bars,  &c 16    0 

Boiler-setling,  with  materials 10    0 

Cbiraney 0  12    ti 

Pipes  tixinK  iit  3t/.  per  foot  (if  men  come  a  distance  some* 
thing  extra 0  18    0 


£10  8  6 
In  the  above  estimate,  everything  is  good,  substantial,  and 
calculated  to  last  the  owner's  lifetime.  But  there  are  cheaper 
ways  than  this.  Substitute  a  small  Arnott-stove  boiler  for  the 
saddle,  use  pot-pipe.",  cement  the  joints,  and  you  will  have  a 
cheaper  and  a  better  apparatus  than  any  kind  of  flue  whatever, 
for  any  kind  of  hot-water  apparatus  is  better  than  flues  however 
well  constructed. 

A  small  Arnott-stove  boiler  can  be  had  for  30*.,  and  a  yard 
each  of  four-inch  iron  pipe  connected  to  flow  and  return,  to 
which  the  pot-pipes  are  joined,  is  requisite.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  for  a  house  21  feet  by  15,  ie  as  loUows  : — 

£   s.  d. 

Amott-etove  boiler  1  10    0 

Doors,  grate,  &c 0  16    0 

rire-bricke,  common  ditto,  mortar  and  chimney,  setting 

boiler,  &c 15    0 

72  feet  fotir-inch  glazed  pot-pipes  10    0 

6  feet  iron  pipe 0  10    0 

Cement  for  joints 0    8    0 

Fixing  pipes,  tiirred  rope,  &c , .' 0  11    0 

£0  0  0 
The  boiler  can  be  inside  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  and 
a  hotbed  can  be  formed  there  to  strike  cuttings  and  raise  flower- 
seeds  without  the  trouble  of  making  a  hotbed  of  dung  j  but  the 
doors  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  should  be  outside.  In  con- 
necting the  pipes  to  the  boiler  it  is  of  importance  to  allow  a 
rise  of  1  foot  from  the  boiler.  Some  do  this  along  the  pipes, 
gradually  allowing  them  to  rise  from  the  boiler  to  the  flow- 
box;  but  I  prefer  the  rise  at  the  boiler  through  a  bend,  and 
then  carrying  the  flow  as 
nearly  level  as  possible — that  (^5^  ^ 
is,  only  allowing  a  rise  of  a 
few  inches  so  as  to  let  the 
extremity  be  the  highest 
point  to  let  the  air  out  of  the 
pipes  at  the  feeding-cistern, 
which  is  a  somewhat  novel 
contrivance — thus,  being  a 
bend  with  an  additional 
branch,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  cistern,  neither  would  I 
have  one  unless  the  boiler  is  large,  and,  consequently,  requires  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  to  provide  for  the  waste  arising 
from  circulation  and  evaporation.  All  that  is  usually  needed 
is  a  hole  through  which  to  pour  water  into  the  pipes  (as  at  a 
in  the  engraving),  and  that,  of  course,  should  be  at  the  highest 
point,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  air-pipes.  Tlie 
return-pipe  will,  of  course,  be  raised  from  the  boiler  gradually, 
80  that  it  will  be  of  the  desired  height  at  which  the  pipes  are  to 
run  by  the  first  bend  ;  and  from  that  point  allow  a  rise  of  6  inches 
in  every  7  yards.  The  flow-pipe  will  rest  on  the  return-pipe  until 
it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  return  falls  to  the  boiler,  when 
the  latter  will  be  carried  to  meet  the  flow  at  its  junction  with 
the  boiler  without  dipping ;  but  should  it  dip  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  filling  the  pipes  with  water  this  will  run  up  the 
return-pipe  and  meet  the  current  coming  down  tlie  flow  at  the 
dip,  and  so  prevent  the  water  from  circulating  owing  to  the  air 
being  confined  there ;  but  even  should  the  air  rise  (as  it  may 
with  a  little  pressure),  to  the  feeding-pipe  or  cistern,  the  water 
will  not  circulate  so  freely  as  when  it  rises  from  the  boiler  with- 
out dipping,  and  not  at  all  if  air  be  confined  at  the  dip  or  any- 
where along  the  pipes  so  as  to  cause  an  empty  space  in  the  pipe. 
— G.  A.  {To  be  continued.) 
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THE   PELARGONIUM  GABDEN. 

Foe  the  preparation  of  the  annexed  plan  I  am  indebted  to  my 
tasteful  friend,  M.  H.  Seitz,  of  Chatsworth.  There  is  apparent 
in  this  garden  a  judicious  blending  of  gravel  and  grass,  pro- 


ductive of  a  light  and  airy  elegance  that  garden  artists  of  greater 
celebrity  would  not  do  amiss  to  profit  by.  Unfortunately  for 
good  taste,  gardens  of  this  kind  in  general  exhibit  such  a  crowd- 
mg,  clumsiness,  and  incongruity  of  disposition  in  the  several 
figures,  as  to  render  the  tout  ensemble,  in  good  perspective,  the 
very  reverse  of  elegant,  comprehensive,  and  dignified.  Too 
many  figures  in  a  plan,  or  the  separate  parts  of  the  latter  too 
widely  spread  asunder,  when  the  entirety  should  rather  be  ex- 
pressive of  nicety  in  design,  can  but  result  in  deformity  and 
dissatisfaction  when  displayed  in  practice  on  the  ground,  how- 
ever well  suited  the  same  arrangement  might  previously  have 
appeared  on  paper  to  the  uninitiated  in  such  matters. 

The  vignette  exhibits  in  perspective  the  accompanying  ground 
plan  circumscribed  with  trelliage  arches  about  9  or  10  feet 
high,  formed   of  stout  rod-iron,  inserted  into  blocks  of  stone 


beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  a  marble  figure  of 
"  Flora  "  is  presumed,  not  inappropriately,  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  parterre.  The  Pelargonium  garden  at  Oakley,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's,  is  thus  circumscribed  with  iron  arches  ;  and  the 
airy  elegance  thus  imparted,  when  entwined  and  festooned  with 
hardy  and  summer  greenhouse  climbers  in  great  variety,  is  not 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  scene.  A  seldom  used,  but 
most  classic  plant  for  this  kind  of  decoration  is  the  Grape  Tine. 
And  when  in  early  autumn  the  foliage  of  various  hardy  species 
of  Vitis  assume  a  variety  of  tints,  and  ripe  and  unripe  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  "  bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth,"  or  rather 
depend  from  these  arches,  partly  concealed  by  green,  and  red 
and  green,  and  purplish  foliage,  the  eflTect  is  extremely  pleasing, 
remindmg  one  of  Byron's  lines  on  Italy — 

"  Who  love  to  me  the  sunshine  every  day 
.\nd  Vines  (not  nailed  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festooned,  much  like  the  back  .scene  of  a  play." 

The  only  difference  being  that  the  sun,  perhaps,  does  not  shine 
so  brightly  as  it  does  in  Italy,  and  that  our  Vines,  instead  of 
being  "  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,"  are  merely  trained  from 
arch  to  arch.  In  addition  to  the  Grape  Vine,  Clematis,  Jasmine, 
Roses,  Virginian  Creepers,  Honeysuckles,  and  other  hardy 
climberf,  are  rendered  decidedly  more  elegant  and  graceful  in 
summer  time  by  having  such  half-hardy  greenhouse  creepers  as 
Maurandya,  Lophospernium,  Khodochiton,  Loasa,  Tropaeolum, 
Cobcca,  &c.,  planted  at  their  base  annually,  and  induced  to 
loosely  enwreath  themselves  and  ramble  over  their  more  sturdy 
compeers. 

Tlie  flower-baskets  also  constitute  an  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  the  Pelargonium  garden  at  Oakley  ;  and,  since 
this  particular  kind  of  ornament  is  not  in  very  general  use,  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place: — The  basket  portion  is  composed  of  robust,  closely-inter- 
woven wickerwork,  annually  painted  green,  both  for  eftect  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  comparatively  frail  material  of  which 
it  is  composed.  In  form  it  is  circular,  and  made  to  rest  upon  a 
substantial  wooden  frame  or  support,  constructed  with  a  view 
to  strength  as  well  as  ornament.  This  ornamental  stand  is  about 
18  inches  or  2  feet  high,  square  in  shape,  with  a  circular  top 
corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the  basket  bottom,  and  like  the 
latter,  is  painted  green  to  preserve  the  wood,  as  also  to  harmonise 
in  colour  with  the  superstructure  which  it  upholds.  The  flower- 
basket  itself  is  about  5  feet  diameter  at  top,  2^  feet  across  at 
bottom,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth.  The  interior  is  necessarily 
furnished  with  a  portable  lining  of  sheet-iron  next  the  wicker- 
work,  perforated  at  bottom  with  numerous  apertures  for  the 
escape  of  moisture  descending  through  the  soil,  and  since  the 
basket  itself  is  bottomless,  the  circular  false  bottom  of  per- 
forated sheet-iron  (though,  of  course,  placed  inside  the  basket), 
is  necessarily  made  to  rest  chiefly  upon  the  ornamental  latticed 
frame  which  supports  it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  portable  contrivance 
in  tato,  being  disposed  in  winter  in  some  dry  airy  place  for  the 
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eake  of  preservation  from  damp,  nnd  consequent  decay,  until  again 
required  for  uee  as  a  summer  ornament.  Urainnge  and  soil  are, 
of  course,  renewed  annually  when  re-introdvioed  to  the  flower- 
garden  ;  and  albeit  the  species  of  ornament  I  have  described  is 
composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  frail  materials ;  if  painted  over 
yearly  and  taken  care  of  in  the  dead  season  it  will  lust  for  many 
years. 

At  Oakley  these  flower-baskets  are  exclusively  decorated  with 
a  miecellaneous  assortment  of  choice  hybrid  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums, fringed  with  the  trailing  Ivy-leaved  and  variegated 


kinds,  which  depend  over  the  sides  in  rich  profusion,  producing 
a  luxuriant  and  yet  most  elegantly  unique  appearance.  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  are  omitted  from  these  baskets  as  being  too  con- 
spicuous and  glaring  in  colour,  when  thus  elevated  so  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  observer  :  and  the  coup  d'ceil  pre- 
sented is  more  reposing  and  softer  in  consequence  of  their 
omission.  In  planting  them  the  plants  arc  ao  thickly  disposed 
as  to  confer  upon  these  beautiful  flower-stands,  when  in  fuU 
bloom,  on  appearance  of  what  in  truth  they  ara— magnificent 
tastefully-formed  bouquets  of  Pelargoniums. 


Plan  of  Pelargonium  Garden  at  Oakley. 


Seference. — The  accompanying  plan  being  uniform  and  pretty 
well  balanced  throughout,  it  will  be  indispensable,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  violation  of  the  effect  as  a  whole,  that  the  corre- 
sponding parts  be  arranged  so  similarly  in  respect  of  the  habit, 
height,  colour,  &c.,  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  Pelargoniums 
employed  in  its  decoration,  as  to  confer  an  expressive  air  of 
unity  and  harmony  upon  the  entire  disposition — the  respective 
parts  of  the  design  being  thus  made  to  reflect,  as  it  were,  the 
corresponding  ones.  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  provided 
the  plan  be  carefully  studied  on  paper  previous  to  planting  it ; 
and  which  is  assuredly  well  worth  the  pains,  when  it  is  known 
that  any  material  mistake  in  the  arrangement  must  inevitably 
prove  destructive  to  the  equipoise  and  harmony  of  the  picture. 

The  fastigiate  tree  and  dwarf  bush  profiles  indicated  on  the 
plan  are  intended  to  represent  specimens  of  some  strict-growing 
and  spreading  plants,  as  Irish  lew  or  evergreen  Cypress  for  the 
former,  and  Philljrea  or  Laurustinus  for  the  latter.  Doubtless, 
however,  well-managed  examples  ol  standard  or  pyramidal  Pelar- 
goniums would  be  equally  as  appropriate  in  these  positions ;  and 
the  small  angular  beds  on  grass,  y,  near  which  they  are  planted, 
might  most  appropriately  be  furnished  alike  with  masses  of  the 
"  Frogmore  Improved "  scarlet,  zoned  with  some  variegated 
Pelargoniums  for  effecting  a  suitable  contrast  with  the  grass. 


The  small  square,  c,  within  the  circular  figure,  i,  in  the  centre 
of  the  gravel  parterre,  a,  and  grass-plats,  b,  are  consecutively 
the  sites  of  the  statue  of  Flora  and  flower-baskets  shown  in  the 
plan.  The  circles,  i,  surrounding  the  basket-stands,  being 
furnished  with  fragrant  Pelargoniums,  intermingled  with  HeUo- 
tropes  and  Mignonette  ;  the  base  of  Flora  being  planted  with 
Pelargonium  Lucia  rosea,  margined  with  the  gold-leaf  varie- 
gated variety  :  a,  represents  gravel  walks,  respectively,  8,  6, 
and  2\  feet  in  width ;  and  b  indicates  the  grass  portion  of  the 
plan. 

The  dotted  line  extending  round  the  circumferential  border,y, 
shows  the  direction  of  the  iron  trelliage  arches  exhibited  in  the 
plan,  the  border  itself  being  filled  with  the  most  brilliant  kinds 
of  scarlet,  margined  on  both  sides  with  the  variegated  Pelar- 
gonium called  "  Mangles'  Silver  Bedding." 

The  small  circles,  e,  are  devoted  to  handsome  full-grown 
specimens  of  pyramidal  Pelargoniums,  zoned  with  the  old  dwarf 
Frogmore  Scarlet.  The  best  and  most  select  bedding  varieties 
of  the  "  choice  "  and  "  Fancy  "  hybrids,  with  a  goodly  inter- 
mixture of  fragrant-leaved  Pelargoniums,  are  apportioned  to  the 
beds,  d,  composing  the  large  interior  circle  of  the  garden. — 
Geoeoe  TATiOE,  Chatsworih. — {Garden  Companion.) 


TYING  MATEEIAL  WANTED. 


Having  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  The  Joubnai  of  Hoeticuliuke  to  this  subject, 
some  apology  is,  perhaps,  due  for  reverting  to  it  again  ;  but  the 
class  likely  to  answer  the  inquiry  and  furnisli  the  article  wanted, 
being  distant  travellers,  are  not  Ukely  to  see  our  publication 
regularly,  and  may,  consequently,  have  not  noticed  the  "  want  " 


pointed  out.  That  a  foreign  article  is  needlul  will  be  generally 
admitted  ;  for  I  fear  our  home-manufacturera  with  all  their  skill 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  us  witli  anything  cheap  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  every  day's  business  ;  and  it  certainly 
is  no  comphment  to  those  who  supply  us  with  the  article  in 
general  use,  or  rather  to  ourselves  also,  that  we  have  not  be«n 
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able  to  improve  on  the  modes  of  our  grandfathers.  Garden 
mats  were  in  their  days  used  in  the  same  way  as  now— i.e.,  cut 
up  for  tying  purposes.  Some  years  ago,  however,  another  article 
was  obtained  in  small  quantities  which  for  a  time  promised  to 
supersede  the  Russian  matting  ;  but  its  quality  seemed  to  dete- 
riorate after  the  first  batch,  and  it  fell  into  disrepute — this  was 
the  Cuba  bast ;  it  was  also  more  expensive  than  the  usual  garden 
mats. 

Kow,  when  we  tale  a  survey  of  the  many  substances  that  have 
found  their  way  into  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  for 
the  various  purposes  of  dress,  household  economy,  or  of  supply- 
ing our  manufacturers,  it  is  certainly  no  compliment  to  us  that  a 
better  article  than  Russian  matting  has  not  been  discovered  for 
tying  purposes.  But  assuming  that  the  material  of  the  mat 
answers  its  purpose  tolerably  well,  which  I  do  not  deny,  the 
question  is,  Wliy  cannot  that  material  be  imported  in  a"  con- 
dition ready  for  its  use,  instead  of  being  worked  up  into  mats  ? 
What  I  want  is  bundles  of  the  fibrous  material  merely  tied  up 
into  something  like  a  cable,  and  of  any  suitable  lengtli  in  which 
the  material  is  most  conveniently  obtained — say  from  6  to  10  feet 
long.  ^  By  this  means  the  trouble  of  weaving  it  into  mats  might 
be  avoided,  and  we  might  thus  hope  to  h.ive  the  finest  and  best 
material  selected  for  tying  purposes;  whereas  at  the  present 
time  we  have  to  look  over  a  number  of  mats  to  find  one  that 
seems  likely  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  purpose. 

This  arrangement  might  easily  be  carried  out  by  the  merchants 
who  import  the  mats  giving  instructions  to  their  agents  abroad 
to  procure  a  few  bundles  of  the  fibre  dressed  a  little,  and  selected 
as  being  good,  tough,  and  strong.  Thus  to  the  consumer  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  at  once  more  handy  and  cheaper.  I  do  not  by  this 
mean  to  assert  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime  from  which  our 
mats  are  made  is  the  best  material  in  the  world  for  the  purpose 
we  put  it  to,  but  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  let  us  have 
it  as  good  as  can  be  liad  ;  and  let  our  adventurous  travellers  in 
distant  countries  see  if  there  is  nothing  amongst  the  vegetation 
of  other  places  that  will  answer  the  purpose  better.  Assuredly 
some  of  the  interminable  creepers  we  are  told  connect  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  otlier  countries  together  with  a  network  of  great 
strength  and  persistency  might  be  made  to  do  service  in  another 
place  and  in  another  way  ;  or  it  might  be  some  of  the  reeds  or 
grasses,  or  the  bark  of  some  other  tree  than  tlie  Lime  might  be 
tried.  Brazil  furnishes  materials  for  brooms,  summer  hats, 
floorcloths,  and  many  other  articles,  and  it  might,  no  doubt, 
with  a  little  further  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  explore  its 
natural  riches,  furnish  an  article  to  meet  our  wants  also.  I 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  throwing  out  the  hint,  and 
whether  we  obtain  improved  bark  matting  from  the  North  or  a 
substitute  for  it  from  the  Tropics,  it  will  be  equally  welcome, 
and  a  boon  conferred  on  the  gardening  community. — J.  R. 


IS  AN  EAST  OE  NOETH  ASPECT  BEST  FOE 
A  CONSEEVATOEY? 
In  erecting  a  span-roofed  conservatory  adjoining  a  drawing- 
room,  should  it  be  on  tlie  north  or  east  side  of  the  house? 
Would  the  north  side  do  for  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  a  few  otlier  such  plants  in  winter,  as  no  sun 
at  all  would  reach  it,  and  for  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Balsams, 
<S:c.,  in  the  summer?  Or  would  you  prefer  the  east  side  for 
these  things  where  they  would  have  a  little  sun  in  winter  ?— 
J.  E.  H. 

[We  presume  you  have  no  other  alternative,  and  in  such 
case  recommend  decidedly  the  ea^t  side.  You  may  bloom  and 
keep  the  plants  on  the  north  side,  but  you  will  have  much  less 
success  in  growing  them.] 


WEIGHT  OF  FEUIT  OF  MUSA  CAVENDISHII. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  remarks  by  Mr.  liobson  respect- 
ing Musa  Cavendishii.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  him  to  learn 
the  weight  of  fruit  that  was  cut  from  a  plant  here.  The  plant 
was  brought  here  in  a  small  pot  by  a  lady,  and  planted  the  14th 
of  April,  1862,  and  the  fruit  was  cut  the  last  week  in  April, 
1863,  weighing  42  lbs.  (14  ozs.  to  the  pound).  I  may  say  before  I 
cut  the  whole  bimch  my  employer  weighed  the  largest  two  cones, 
7  ozs.  each.  The  barren  end  was  cut  off  six  weeks  before  the 
fruit  was  ripe,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 


number;  I  should  suppose  about  126.— M.  Baynes,  WellSead, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

[Why  were  only  11  ozs.  allowed  to  the  pound?  Sixteen 
ounces  being  the  usual  allowance,  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  is 
to  be  made  from  the  above  weight,  which  reduces  it  to  36  lbs. 
12  ozs.] 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

A  STEETrNG  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  4th ;  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  number  of  insects  from  South 
Africa  collected  by  Mr.  Trimen ;  a  collection  from  Madagascar 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Plant,  containing  a  few  Coleoptera  and  some 
fine  Lepidoptera,  conspicuous  amongst  which  was  a  new  Dia- 
dema ;  a  collection  from  the  Feejee  Islands,  principally  of  Coleo- 
ptera, and  comprising  many  new  species ;  some  spiders  from 
Bogota  of  enormous  size  ;  and  a  specimen  from  Australia,  which 
was  apparently  undistinguishable  from  the  British  Sinodendron 
cylindricum. 

Mr.  M'Lachlau  exhibited  the  case  of  a  Caddice  Worm  (Lim- 
nephilus),  which  was  entirely  composed  of  small  shells  (of  a 
Planorbis),  from  250  to  300  in  number,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  so  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  mosaic. 

Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd  exhibited  specimens  of  Biston  betulariug, 
which  had  been  reared  from  eggs  sent  to  him  from  Lancashire. 
Mr.  Edelsten  had  last  year  found  a  pair  of  this  species  in  copula, 
one  being  the  normal  form  of  the  insect,  and  the  other  the  black 
variety  sometimes  found  in  the  north  of  England.  The  eggs 
sent  to  Mr.  Shepherd  were  tlie  fruit  of  that  union  ;  and  from 
them  twelve  specimens  of  the  perfect  Moth  had  emerged,  of 
which  eight  were  of  the  ordinary  colour,  whilst  four  were  of  the 
negro  variety.  Of  the  twelve,  ten  were  females ;  and  of  the  two 
males  one  was  a  negro.  The  whole  of  the  larvse  had  been  fed 
on  the  same  food,  principally  on  Lime  leaves.  It  was  remark- 
able that  the  black  variety  had  never  been  captured  in  the 
south,  and  that  no  intermediate  forms  had  ever  beea  bred  to 
connect  and  link  together  the  light  grey  type  and  the  sooty  black 
variety. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited  Oxypoda  lentula  and  O.  miscella, 
both  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British  species;  also  a  British 
specimen  of  Trechus,  which  he  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  insect  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Sohaum  as  T.  obtusus ; 
and  specimens  of  Philochthus  JInnnerheimii  taken  at  Darenth 
Wood. 

Mr.  Waring  exhibited  some  dead  pupse  of  drones  which  he 
had  found  near  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  bee-hives.  They  were 
not  quite  fully  matured,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  bees  must 
have  cut  off  tlie  caps  of  the  cells  and  cast  out  the  dead  pupse ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  their 
death. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wood  made  some  remarks  on  the  colouration  and 
mimicry  of  nature  visible  on  tlie  under  side  of  the  wings  of 
Anthocharis  cardamines  when  at  rest,  and  on  the  utility  of  this 
oolouring  on  the  preservation  of  the  insect.  The  Butterfly  might 
during  the  present  month  be  found  towards  evening,  or  in  cloudy 
weather,  at  rest  in  very  exposed  situations — on  the  tops  of 
Grasses  and  flowers,  and  more  particularly  on  tliose  of  Anthria- 
cus  sylvestris.  The  chequered  white  and  green  of  the  wings 
exactly  resembled  the  small  white  flowers  of  the  Anthrisous  as 
seen  against  the  green  background  of  the  hedgerow  behind,  and 
thus  preserved  the  insect  from  observation.  It  was  to  be  re- 
marked, too,  that,  except  as  a  secure  resting-place,  the  Butterfly 
did  not  appear  to  be  partial  to  the  Anthriscus,  but  preferred  to 
hover  over  and  suck  the  juices  of  the  wild  Geranium  and  other 
plants. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Hagen,  of  Konigsberg,  the  author 
of  the  recently  published  "Bibliotheca  Entomologica,"  request- 
ing British  entomologists  to  communicate  to  this  Society  any 
errors  or  omissions  which  might  be  found  in  that  work,  and  of 
additions  to  be  made  thereto,  in  order  that  by  such  assistance 
and  co-operation  the  work  might  hereafter  be  made  perfect  and 
maintained  complete. — {At/ieneeum.) 


Lancashibe  Distbessed  WoEKrtfOMEN  Botanists. — I  have 
received  from  Lady  D.  Nevill  £1  since  I  last  wrote,  on  their 
account.  —  JoHN  HiCTOE,  36,  Mount  Street,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 
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WOEK  FOK  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  crops,  and  keep  the  eoil  loose 
■where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Asparagus,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
apply  salt  to  the  beds,  and  also  to  Sea-kale-beds.  About  1  lb., 
to  a  square  yard  is  sufficient.  It  is  a  great  waste  to  lay  it  on  after 
the  plants  have  done  growing,  particularly  when  the  soil  is  at  all 
inchned  to  bo  cold  and  still'.  Stimulants  applied  now  will  enable 
the  roots  to  lay  up  a  good  ^tore  of  organised  matter  for  another 
season,  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  salt,  occasional  apphcations 
of  manure  should  be  given  if  possible.  Tlie  eifect  of  this  kind 
of  treatment  will  be  perceived  in  the  autumn  by  the  plants  re- 
taining their  green  colour  much  longer  tlian  others  not  so  treated, 
and  in  the  spring  by  increased  size  and  productiveness,  evidently 
showing  that  the  longer  the  functions  of  the  plants  can  be  pre- 
served by  the  application  of  stimulants,  the  greater  amount  of 
matter  is  stored  up  for  the  ensuing  season.  Broccoli,  the  plant- 
ing-out of  these  and  the  Winter  Greens,  Kales,  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, &o.,  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  every  vacant 
space  should  now  be  kept  well  fiUed-up.  Liquid  manure  will 
he  in  cont  inual  request.  Celery,  the  trenches  for  the  main  crops 
should  now  be  prepared.  For  this  purpose  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  of  Peas  are  very  applicable  ;  the  shade  from  the  Peas  will 
be  rery  useful  to  the  Celery  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  tliey  will 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  time  they  are  likely  to  be  injurious. 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  another  sowing  may  be  put  in  for  suc- 
cession, and  advancing  crops  both  of  these  and  Scarlet  Runners 
well  thinned  out.  Keep  the  soil  about  them  well  forked-up  and 
pulverised.  Experience  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  fork  is  the  best 
implement  that  can  be  used  amongst  all  wide  open  crops.  Peas, 
continue  to  top  them,  and  also  the  Broad  Beans  as  they  advance, 
and  keep  them  well  gathered  as  they  become  fit  for  table.  Make 
another  sowing  of  Peas.  The  Early  Frame  is  a  good  sort  for 
this  and  the  next  sowing,  after  which  time  there  will  be  but  little 
chance  of  their  coming  to  perfection.  Turnips,  keep  them  well 
thinned  out  and  watered  when  needful.  Make  successional  sow- 
ings. Tomatoes,  see  that  they  are  kept  well  thinned  out,  and 
nailed  to  the  fence  or  walls. 

JLOWEE  GAEDEN. 

The  most  pressing  work  at  present  is  that  of  keeping  the 
place  in  order.  A  little  pains  taken  with  the  walks  at  this  season 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  air  of  comfort  and  pleasure  which 
well-kept  walks  give  to  any  place.  Cuttings  of  Koses  may  now 
be  taken  and  planted  in  a  close  cold  frame  in  a  northern  aspect. 
In  about  a  month  they  will  be  callused  over,  indicating  a  dis- 
position to  strike  root,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully, 
potted,  and  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Treated  thus  they 
will  make  nice  plants  in  a  short  time,  and  if  kept  under  slight 
protection  during  winter  will  fill  their  pots  with  roots  and  be 
ready  for  planting  out  next  May.  Remove  suckers  from  Roses, 
and  clear  the  stems  of  wild  shoots.  Strong  shoots  of  Chrysan- 
themums may  now  be  layered  in  pots  to  produce  dwarf^  compact 
bushes.  Those  in  pots  may  soon  receive  theu-  final  shift,  and 
such  struck-cuttings  as  have  been  planted  out  in  the  open  ground 
to  be  frequently  topped  until  the  middle  of  July,  to  make  bushy 
plants  for  taking  up  and  potting  in  the  autumn.  Cuttings  put 
in  now  will  also  make  nice  plants  by  the  autumn.  Those  bulbs 
which  are  placed  in  the  borders  and  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  and  lively  appearance  of  the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery 
during  the  spring  months,  should  now  have  some  attention. 
Those  that  require  it  should  be  taken  up.  We  would  not  re- 
commend this  to  be  done  annually,  but  only  when  necessity 
requires  it.  An  acquaintance  with  the  difierent  species  will 
direct  the  cultivator  in  his  operations  in  this  respect.  Some 
species,  for  instance  Crocuses,  Tuhps,  &c.,  form  new  bulbs 
beside  the  old  ones,  and  in  course  of  time  become  so  crowded  as 
to  become  weak  and  cease  to  flower ;  others  form  their  new  bulbs 
under  the  old  ones,  and  at  last  get  so  deep  as  to  produce  the 
same,  eifect.  Others,  again,  form  their  new  bulbs  over  the  old 
ones,  and  send  them  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  hoe,  the  rake,  or  the  frost.  All  those 
that  require  takuig  up  should  be  lifted  now  and  housed  till 
autumn.  Decayed  patches  of  bulbs  which  are  required  to  stand 
for  early-spring  flowering,  may  have  Verbenas  or  other  things 
introduced  from  pots  betweeu  them,  so  as  to  give  gaiety  to  the 
places  they  occupy.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  to  be  put  in  before  the 
shoots  are  too  much  exhausted.  All  boimdary  or  other  hedges 
to  be  clipped  forthwith. 


mtriT  GAEDEN. 
The  nailing  of  the  young  wood  of  wall  trees  to  be  continu- 
ally followed  up.  Strawberries  will  now  require  timely  applica- 
tions of  water  according  to  the  stale  of  the  weather,  and  the 
fruit  to  be  protected  from  birds.  Thin-out  the  young  canes  of 
Raspberries.  Pinoli-out  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  of  Figs, 
and  thin  the  fruit  if  too  thick.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  on  the 
open  walls  are  set  they  should  be  well  thinned,  it  amply  repays 
the  extra  trouble. 

GEEENHOUSE  AKD  CONSEEVATOBS. 
Eemeve  to  houses  with  a  north  aspect  or  under  the  shade  of 
a  north  wall  any  plants  whose  period  of  blooming  it  may  be 
desirable  to  prolong.  Seedling  Chinese  Primroses,  Cinerarias, 
and  other  plants  required  to  furnish  the  winter  supply  of  bloom 
should  now  be  forwarded  by  shifting  into  email  pots  ;  keep  them 
in  a  cold  frame  where  a  shght  shade  can  be  given  them  in  hot 
weather;  or,  what  is  better,  turn  the  frame  to  the  north.  By 
pinching-out  the  blossom-buds  of  the  young  Pelargoniums  a 
late  bloom  may  be  secured.  The  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses 
which  have  been  forced  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  situation  with  the 
object  of  repressing  further  activity.  After  a  season  of  rest  the 
soil  to  be  shaken  from  them,  and  all  decayed  roots  removed,  after 
which  to  be  potted  in  fresh  rich  soil,  and  removed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  pit,  and  there  plunged.  Let  shading  be  used 
with  caution  at  all  times  whenever  the  weather  is  in  any  way 
dull.  As  plants  will  soon  be  ripening  their  young  wood,  they 
want  as  much  light  and  even  moderate  sunshine  as  possible. 

STOVE. 

As  Ught  has  now  reached  the  maximum  point,  and  solar  heat 
nearly  so,  fires  may  he  dispensed  with  here,  except,  perhaps,  on 
the  evenings  of  wet  days,  when  a  little  fire  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  of  admitting  air  early  in  the  morning.  Propagate  Lnculia 
gratissima  by  cuttings.  Gesnera  zebrina  may  still  be  potted  for 
late  blooming.  The  Achimenes  and  Begonias  for  succession  to 
be  repotted  progressively.  Gardenias  and  other  things  that 
have  been  in  the  conservatory  while  in  bloom  to  be  replaced  in 
heat  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
their  growth  being  ripened  before  short  days  and  dull  weather 
shall  have  arrived.  Look  well  about  the  stands  of  Stanhopeas 
and  Oncidiums  now  about  blooming,  that  no  snails  are  concealedi 

whtdow  elotvees. 
A  few  words  on  this  subject  may  be  useful.  When  the  windowa 
and  balconies  are  filled  with  a  selection  of  plants  according  to 
taste,  and  these  are  potted  into  moderately  large  pots  sufficient 
to  last  them  through  the  growing  season,  they  will  require  little 
other  attention  besides  watering,  which  must  be  very  regularly 
and  constantly  done.  Plants  in  this  situation,  from  the  position 
they  occupy,  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  if  there 
is  the  least  neglect  in  administering  their  supply  of  water. 
This  applies  equally  to  all  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  in  these 
situations.  In  order  to  protect  the  plants  from  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  striking  directly  on  the 
side  of  the  pots,  often  very  thin,  and  forming  a  mere  shell 
around  the  roots,  it  is  advantageous  to  set  the  pots  containing 
the  plants  within  others  just  large  enough  to  contain  them ;  the 
double.sides  of  the  pots,  together  with  the  small  open  cavity  all 
around  between  the  two,  prevent  the  evil  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  it  may  bo  still  further  prevented  by  choosing  the  exterior 
pot  still  larger,  and  filling  the  cavity  betweeu  the  two  with  moss, 
which  is  to  bo  kept  damped.  Where  moss  is  easily  procured  a 
bed  of  it  may  be  formed  on  the  window-ledge,  in  which  the  pots 
could  be  plunged,  the  moss  being  kept  damp.         W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE    LAST  WEEK. 

EITCHEN  QABDEN. 
A  GLOElors  rain  since  our  last,  and  continued  warm,  sunny 
showers,  have  given  a  fresh  aspect  to  garden  and  field,  and 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  cultivator,  bringing  to  his  lips  the 
words  of  out-spoken  gratitude.  Though  planting  was  tempting, 
yet  several  times  the  men  were  sent  to  sheds,  to  stick-pointing, 
and  pot-washing,  as  the  sweet  pearly  drops  of  rain  would  do 
more  good  in  the  ground  than  upon  their  backs.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  times  when  it  was  common  for  men  to  nail  with 
the  trees  covered  with  snow,  and  to  mow  with  the  water  running 
down  their  limbp,  and  gurgling  up  over  their  shoes,  we  for  one 
have  no  faith  in  the  old  adage,  that  "  the  former  times  are  better 
than  these."     Few  even  of  the  disciphnariaus  would  have  the 
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heart  to  enforce  such  practices  now,  though  even  still  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  hear  of  horses  being  brought  in  out  of  the  wet, 
and  men  eent  out  in  the  rain  to  fare  as  they  may.  Think  of 
poor  ploughboys  getting  home  to  their  stables  soaked,  putting 
on  next  day  the  clothes  they  had  no  chance  of  drying,  and  need 
we  wonder  that  instead  of  being  at  their  best,  they  become  old 
men  at  thirty  and  thirty-fiTe,  and  get  crooked  with  pains  and 
penalties  ever  afterwards  ?  Most  of  us,  however,  would  have 
been  glad  to  put  up  with  a  drenching  in  the  continued  drought. 
We  feel  grateful  for  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  working  men  in  their  homes  ;  but  a  nice  cottage  is 
but  an  unsuitable  home,  if  deficient  in  the  supply  of  good  water. 
It  would  be  well  if  there  were  something  like  a  legal  enactment 
as  to  wells  or  tanks,  as  relates  to  the  proprietors  of  cottage 
property.  We  know  of  villages  in  which,  if  there  should  be  a 
well,  few  have  any  right  to  use  it,  and  for  water  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  cooking  included,  the  residents  must  resort  to  pools 
and  holes,  where  the  water  has  flowed  from  the  highway  in 
floods,  and  most  of  which  in  elevated  districts  were  completely 
dried-up  in  the  late  drought.  It  was  sickening  to  see  the  poor 
women  trying  to  fill  a  little  pail,  by  skimming  with  a  saucer  a 
piece  of  water  less  than  a  yard  square,  and  passing  it  through  a 
cloth  before  it  could  be  used  for  anything.  Need  we  wonder  at  the 
prevalence  of  goitre,  and  thick  necks,  and  numberless  maladies 
produced  by  such  unwholesome  water?  Were  I  a  legislator, 
I  should  try  to  enact  that  the  landlord,  who  looks  sharply 
enough  after  cottage  rents,  should  be  constrained  to  provide  by 
tank  or  well  for  his  cottages,  so  that  the  inmates  should  have 
something  else  to  depend  upon  for  that  essential  necessary — good 
water,  than  the  puddles  and  pools  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
ways, &c. 

Planted-out  some  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Scotch  Kale, 
and  must  prick-out  more  for  want  of  room  to  finally  transplant. 
Planted  also  a  good  breadth  of  Cauliflower.  Thinned  all  Onions, 
laying  the  thinnings  in  thickly  by  the  heels  for  salads.  Thinned 
also  Parsnips  and  Carrots  finally.  Kemoved  all  the  seed-heads  from 
Sea-kale,  except  those  wanted  for  seed,  and  thinned  out  the  crowns. 
Threw  a  little  lime  and  ashes  over  Beetroot  and  late  Carrots. 
Made  the  last  sowing  of  Peas  and  garden  Beans,  unless,  perhaps, 
a  row  or  two  of  early  kinds  of  the  former  in  the  end  of  the 
month.  Sowed  more  Lettuce.  Thinned  Turnips.  Cut  down  all 
Parsley  showing  seed-stalks,  except  a  few  for  seed,  as  this  will 
cause  the  stools  to  produce  longer,  and  give  more  time  for  the 
young  Parsley.  Notice  that  young  Sea-kale  and  Asparagus  is 
coming  thick  enough  now.  Ceased  gathering  old  beds  of  As- 
paragus ;  in  fact,  as  we  have  plenty  of  Peas  in-doors  and  out  of 
doors,  have  cared  little  about  it  of  late.  Prepared  for  planting 
Celery,  the  forwardest  being  large  plants,  and  will  hoe  all 
ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  changes,  to  keep  the  moisture  in 
the  ground.  Cauliflowers  and  other  vegetables  have  grown 
amazingly  since  the  rain.  Put  a  little  raore  covering  on  the 
Mushroom-bed  in  the  shed,  after  the  cooler  weather  with  the 
rain,  and  made  up  a  little  bit  more  at  the  end  of  it  for  succession. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  tar  being  put  on  the  side  of  a 
bed  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Though  as  much  removed  as 
possible,  the  smell  is  not  yet  quite  gone,  and  as  that  and  wood- 
lice  together  threatened  the  young  Mushrooms,  we  have  set  the 
tops  of  hand-lights  firmly  on  the  beds,  and  within  the  Mush- 
rooms are  coming  nicely.  As  soon  as  the  bed  in  the  shed  is 
bearing,  we  will  clear  out  this  bed,  clean  and  smoke  the  house 
with  sulphur  and  a  little  vitriol,  which  will  pretty  well  destroy 
all  woodlioe  that  may  be  left.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  all  old 
gardens  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  taken  in  with  the  ma- 
terial for  the  beds,  just  as  mice  are  taken  in  sheaves  into  barns 
and  stacks  rendered  miceproof.  Regulated  Cucumbers,  planted 
fresh  beds,  and  potted-off'  Capsicums,  Chilies,  &c. 

FE01T  GARDEN. 
Much  the  same  as  the  last  week,  only  the  ram  has  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  driving  honeydew  and  many  insects  from  bushes, 
&c.  Watered  Figs  heavily  as  the  crop  is  heavy,  and  put  a  little 
fire  on  in  the  dullest  days  with  more  air,  as  two  or  three  fruit 
showed  signs  of  damping  at  the  points.  Have  gathered  a  con- 
siderable number.  Some  gentlemen  told  us  that  the  prettiest 
sight  we  had  were  some  Cherry  trees  in  a  cool  orchard-house, 
covered  with  fruit  from  pot  to  top  like  a  red  wreath.  These  and 
others  have  certainly  been  very  useful,  and  have  given  very  little 
trouble.  Some  Bigarreaus  and  Downtons,  though  paler  in 
colour,  have  also  been  fine  in  size  and  quality.  We  have  in 
the  same  place  a  few  young  Apricot  trees,  but  they  do  not  please 


us  at  all.  A  few  Plums  are  just  too  heavily  fruited.  We  think 
either  on  trellis  or  as  standards,  planted  out  or  in  pots,  a  house 
of  such  Plums  as  Jefferson's  and  Coe's  (Jolden  Drop,  would  in 
the  late  autumn  be  a  great  luxury.  Kegulated  Vines,  Melons, 
Peaches,  &c.,  as  last  week. 

OBNAMENTAl  DEPAETMENT. 
In  wet  days,  potting  was  the  chief  employment,  but  the  week 
has  been  so  busy  with  planting-out  in  the  flower  garden,  that  we 
have  no  time  to  write  about  it.  Beds  were  beat  up  and  all 
deficiencies  from  frost  and  drought  supplied.  We  may  as  well 
mention  here,  that  we  had  to  replace  a  lot  of  Bijou  Geraniums, 
and  it  is  well  to  know  how  the  disappointment  was  occasioned. 
The  plants  had  been  drawn  a  little,  and  were  higher  than  we 
wanted  them,  and,  therefore,  after  planting  the  stems  were  bent 
so  that  they  were  left  nearly  horizontal  instead  of  perpendicular. 
Now,  of  all  these  plants,  though  the  bottoms  were  quite  sound,  the 
stems  if  not  withered-up  were  blackened,  and  the  skin  parboiled 
as  it  were,  from  the  double  cause  we  presume  of  cold  by  night 
and  extreme  bright  sun  by  day ;  whilst  all  the  plants  that 
were  smaller  and  allowed  to  staud  upright  were  quite  right,  and 
nothing  at  ail  the  matter  with  them,  though  planted  the  same 
day  in  the  same  bed.  Of  course,  the  upright  stems  would 
neither  be  exposed  to  radiation  of  heat,  nor  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture like  those  bent  horizontally.  As  bearing  upon  the  same 
fact,  we  may  mention  that  Verbenas  planted  out  early,  and  which 
for  a  certain  purpose  were  staked  upright,  suffered  little  or 
nothing ;  whilst  those  pegged  down  were  blotched  considerably, 
though  they  are  coming  all  right. 

We  have  now  pretty  well  all  the  rough  of  our  planting 
finished,  and  it  would  have  been  done  before  the  end  of  last 
month  but  for  the  dry  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  water. 
DahUas  that  were  turned  out  in  beds  have  lifted  well,  and 
though  strong  have  scarcely  felt  the  moving.  For  large  tall 
kinds  the  holes  are  made,  and  the  stakes  secured  before  planting, 
so  that  a  little  fresh  soil  can  be  given  to  each  plant,  the  plant 
secured  to  the  stake,  and  a  basin  round  it  made  and  finished  as 
we  go,  the  ground  about  one  row  being  nicely  forked  or  moved 
before  we  proceed  to  a  second.  For  dwarf  Dahlias  we  use  the 
rough  twig  stakes  we  adopt  so  generally  for  other  purposes ;  but 
in  planting  them,  as  well  as  aU  other  things,  as  G-eraniums, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  needing  support  here — the  one  row  is  staked 
and  tied,  after  planting,  before  the  next  is  planted,  and  the 
ground  kept  stirred  all  the  time.  In  all  such  staking  after 
planting,  it  is  a  rule  never  to  put  the  stick  within  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Young  beginners  will  stick  it  in  close 
to  the  stem,  and  thus  probably  injure  the  best  roots.  Some 
young  hands  have  had  to  be  threatened  not  only  to  be  tied  to  a 
stake,  for  that  they  would  not  mind  for  a  joke,  but  to  have  the 
stake  driven  through  their  foot  for  security,  and  that  they  would 
find  no  joke.  Such  a  mode  of  planting  and  tying,  and  stirring 
the  ground,  using  boards  for  standing  on  instead  of  sinking 
ankle-deep  in  the  ground,  involves  more  labour  and  more  time 
at  the  planting  period,  but  it  is  found  to  be  truly  economical  in 
the  long  run.  A  man  may  soon  plant  a  bed  or  border  if  ha 
merely  slips  the  plant  in  with  a  trowel,  careless  how  hard  and 
trodden  it  may  be  in  places  ;  but  we  never  found  such  wondrous 
quick  planting  very  satisfactory  in  producing  early  results. 

We  may  give  more  particulars  as  to  planting  and  arrangements 
in  a  simpler  way,  in  the  meantime  we  will  just  mention  a  Uttle 
matter  which  we  have  had  a  little  trouble  in  carrying  out.  In 
planting  beds  or  borders  edged  with  grass  or  lawn,  the  planter 
is  apt  to  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  grass,  or,  perhaps,  part 
of  his  foot  is  on  the  grass  and  part  on  the  soU,  and  in  either 
case,  if  the  work  to  be  done  requires  much  time,  the  verge  out- 
line is  destroyed,  and  apt  to  be  thrown  into  holes  and  hills. 
and  no  little  labour  is  required  to  secure  a  regular  plane  outUne, 
Now  a  long  board  laid  on  the  verge  of  grass  saves  all  this 
bother  and  unsightliness ;  but  unless  looked  after  the  board  is 
almost  sure  to  be  shirked  or  forgotten.  No  bed,  however  nicely 
planted,  will  look  well  if  it  has  tattered  irregular  edgings. — K.  F. 
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WiUiam  DilUstone,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 
— Catalogue  of  Choice  New  Plants  of  1863. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clayev  Soil,  to  KKNDKit  Poiiols  (^V.  Market/).— Xpp\y  sea-sand  aaii 
lurf-mould  &B  you  propose,  but  before  doing  so  pare  and  burn  !)  luohefi  Id 
depth  of  ihe  entire  »urfaco,  aad  add  the  ashes  to  tho  sand  and  mould. 
This  will  lit  once  improve  the  staple  and  destroy  the  slutjs. 

UouBLH  rvRKTHJtuMs  {A  SubscribtT,  Cirenc(^stcr).—1{  tlie  Pyrethrums 
are  quite  double  they  cannot  be  propagated  from  ae^d.  The  atamens  and 
pistils  are  changed  into  petals. 

TuENEa's  Garden  Snssooa  {A  Cojistant  Subscriber).  —  We  cannot  tell 
where  tlie^e  can  be  purchased,  but  we  remember  seeing  them  at  a  cutter'^ 
in  London  not  long  since. 

SHibTiNo  Auriculas  {U.  if.).— Do  not  shift  your  Auriculas  now,  for 
June  is  about  the  time  when  they  take  their  summer  rest;  and  if  they 
ware  repotted  now  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  not  having  circulation 
enough  going  on,  they  would  damp-offand  die.  We  upeak  from  experience, 
having  last  year  had  lo  receive  a  collection  just  about  this  time.  The  result 
was  that  about  one-lialf  of  them  died  !  If  we  could  have  had  ihem  in  May 
or  waited  until  the  end  of  July,  wc  ahouIU  have  been  ablu  to  have  saved 
them  ail,  as  in  May  they  would  have  been  making  growth  and  at  the  end 
of  July  would  have  been  preparing  for  their  autumn  start.  We,  therefore, 
strongly  advise  you  to  leave  your  plants  in  60*3  as  they  are.  The  trouble 
of  wateiing  is  a  very  minor  evil.  With  regard  to  fumigation,  it  is  a 
practice  we  never  indulge  in  with  tho  Auricula,  Wo  never  allow  the 
aphis  to  get  ahead,  and  that  simply  by  using  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or, 
what  answers  equally  well,  some  pieces  uf  bush  tied  together  and  made  into 
the  form  of  a  brush.  Vou  may  keep  the  green  Hy  under  without  fumigation. 
Pansy  Flowers  Injured  tX.).— Your  Pansy  blooms  are  devoured  by 
some  unseen  enemy,  which  we  suspect  is  either  the  small  white  slug  or  the 
woodlouse.  If  the  former,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  out  at  night  and  examine, 
armed  with  a  lantern  and  your  fingers.  If  the  latter,  place  some  pieces  of 
Elder  with  the  pith  hollowed  out,  or  two  pieces  of  board  kept  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart  on  the  bed^  and  yon  will  then  trap  them.  We 
would  advise  you  to  try,  if  fond  of  the  Pansy,  to  grow  them  in  pots,  .is 
they  are  a  very  favourite  food  of  many  insects. 

Habdt  Seedling  Potato  (Mada).—Ii  you  have  a  Potato  the  foliage  of 
which  you  think  sustains  no  injurj"  from  a  frost  ^hich  blackens  the  foliage 
of  other  varieties,  it  would  be  desirable  to  save  its  tubers  for  seed,  and  try 
rows  of  it  side  by  side  with  other  varieties.  Such  hardiness  is  a  desideratum 
in  early  Potatoes. 

Okange-tree  Leaves  Falling  {A  Subscriber).— Y oar  Otaheite  Orange 
18  suffering  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes  :— Imperfect  drainage 
and  a  sour  soil,  caused  by  too  much  water,  or  from  giving  ouly  a  little  now 
and  then,  but  never  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball  oi  earth,  or  tlj'_' 
brown  scale  may  have  closed  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  sucked  out  the 
sap.    Any  of  the  above  will  cause  the  Orange  to  throw  oft'  its  leaves.      You 
will  determine  for  yourself  which  of  the  above  causes  are  applicable   to 
your  case,  and  adopt  a  mode  of  treatment  the  opposite  you  have  tolloweU 
to  effect  a  remedy.     In  your  ease  we  would  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
take  away  all  the  loose  soil  and  as  much  soil  from  between  the  roi.ts  as  it  :> 
possible  to  do  without  injuring  them  wilh  a  blunt-pointed  stick,  cutting  on' 
any  decayed  roots  at  the  same  time  with  a  sharp  knile.  But  if  tbe  roots  ai  e 
very  much  decayed,  wash  all  the  soil  away  from  theui.take  away  all  the 
decayed  parts,  cutting  well  into  the  quick.    Prepare  a  clean  pot  sufficiently  i 
large  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  cramped  against  the  pot  sides,  but  nuc  • 
larger  than  just  to  contain  the  roots  comlortably.     Place  a  large  crock  on 
the  hole  in  the  pot;  and  if  that  be  small,  make  it  larger  with  a  hammer. 
Put  for  a  twelve-inch  pot  3  inches  of  smaller  crocks  at  bottom  of  pot,  or  , 
let  the  drainage  occupy  one-third  of  the  depth  of  :he  pot,  and  on  that  | 
place  a  httle  moss,  or,  w'hat  is  better,  half  an  inch  of  cocoa-nut  tibre.     Pot  i 
lightly,  yet  rilling  up  all  the  crevices  between  the  roota,  and  keep  the  neck 
of  the  plant  well  up,  for  the  Orange,  like  the  Camellia,  soon  becomes  sickly  [ 
wheu  the  roots  are  buried.     Use  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one-fourth  j 
leal  mould,  with  a  little  rough  sand  intermixed.     It  the  plant  is  infested 
with  scale,  paint  with  a  brush  all  the  shoots  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  at  a  strength  of  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.     Should  you  have 
the  convenience  of  a  hotbed  at  a  temperature  of  from  7o^  to  aJ^  your  plant 
will  be  much  benefited  by  being  plunged  there  until  it  breaks  into  leaf, 
and  none  the  worse  if  kept  there  until  the  wood  is  formed.     The  top  heat 
may  range  from  65°  to  ^5"  for  about  six  weeks,  then  it  should  be  lowered 
so   as  to  gradually  harden-oft'  the  plant  fur  the  greenhouse— its  proper 
place.     If  the  plant  be  straggling  or  the  shoots  weak,  cut  them  well  back 
when  the  buds  'begin  to  swel',  for  the  sap  is  then  on  the  aiove  and  roots  are 
beginning  to  form.      Syringe  gently  twice  a-day — morning  and  evening — 
and  keep  the  soil  in  the  pot  rather  dry  at  first,  giving  more  as  growth 
progresses.    If  you  have  no  hotbed,  place  the  plant  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  greenhouse,   sprinkle  it    lightly  morning    and   evening    with    tepid 
water,   and  although  it  will  be   longer  before  growth  commences  tban 
by  the  former  plan,  yet  it  may   possibly  recover ;    and  if  it  does,  pray 
make  a  note  of  it  and  send  it  to  this  Jom-nal,  for  no  tree  is  so  grossly  mal- 
treated and  so  little  understood  as  the  Orange.    The  after-treatment  of  the 
Orange  is  to  pot  in  Mai'ch,  adding  a  little  rotten  manure  to  the  compost 
mentioned  belore,  and  to  keep  the  leaves  and  stems  clean  by  frequent 
sponging  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  and  water.     Your  Jlyitle-leaved 
Orange  is  doing  for  itself  what  the  cultivator  ooght  to  have  done  long  since 
— judiciously  thinned  the  branches  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  so  pre- 
vented their  smothering  each  other.   Well  regulate  the  shoots  by  a  copious 
thinning,  and  give  the  plant  more  light  and  air.     Examine  the  roots  and 
make  all  right  there,  and  then  we  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  to  bloom  and  fruit  profusely.    You  may  have  cropped  your  tree 
too  heavily,  and  that  would  account  for  the  tree  being  unfruitful  this  year, 
or  you  may  have  indulged  it  too  much  with  liquid  manure— one  of  the  most 
fatal  agents  to  weak-growing  kinds  of  Oranges. 

Grapes  Shanking  [C.  Berry).— Ttlost  likely  you  have  left  too  heavy  a 
crop.  Remove  sbanked  berries  and  reduce  some  of  the  bunches.  You 
might  make  a  drain  in  front  of  the  border  at  once  if  there  is  not  one.  ii 
satisfied  that  the  roots  are  deep  and  that  is  the  cause  of  sh:mking,  as  soon  as 
the  Grapes  are  cut  raise  the  roots,  replant  at  once,  water  with  warm  water, 
shade  the  house,  keep  the  foliage  green  as  long  us  possible,  and  the  Vines 
will  be  all  right  next  season. 

AzALKAs  AFTER  FLOWERING  (Z.  J.  L,).  —  Azalcas,  whco  they  have 
finished  fiowering,  will  make  their  wood  and  set  their  buds  best  in  a 
moderate  hothouse  a  Uttle  shaded.  Then  they  may  afterwards  have  more 
air  and  he  set  out  of  doors. 


Pr.AHTs  CouMTBR-oRDKBKD  (Five-tjears  i'MijicnVr).  —  You  should  have 
returned  the  plaets ;  but  now,  we  think,  you  have  ro  remedy. 

BuDuiNo  Vines  (ff.  J/.  /7.).— In  uching  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
budding,  and  as  it  can  be  done  at  any  time,  it  is  mure  generally  practised. 
If,  however,  you  are  anxious  to  try  budding,  an  examination  of  the  buds 
will  enable  you  to  judge  when  they  are  ready  ;  and  while  the  sap  flows 
freely  in  both  bud  and  stock  it  ui'iy  be  done.  A  certain  amount  of  firmness 
in  both  the  stock  and  the  wood  the  bud  is  taken  from  will  lie  necessary. 
The  operation  is  the  same  as  for  fruit  trees  and  Koscs,  tie-up  with  woollen 
or  cotton  yarn,  the  former  proferable,  and  examine  the  bud  in  time  to  see 
that  the  ligature  does  not  bind  it  too  severely. 

Seedling  CALCKOLAittA  {0.  Datiiel).— The  flowers  appear  to  belong  to  a 
fine  strain  of  Calceolaria,  both  outline  and  marking  being  good;  but,  of 
course,  flattened  an  they  were,  we  could  not  tell  if  they  have  the  requisite 
rotundity.  The  brightness  of  the  colours  was  pressed  out.  As  far  as 
appearances  go,  under  these  circumstances  N'os.  2  and  3  seem  the  best ; 
but  the  day  is  gone  by  for  treating  herbaceous  Calceolarias  other  than  as 
annuals.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  hold  of  a  good  strain  as  you  seem  to 
have  done. 

Camellia  and  Azalea  Leaves  (/.  S.,  Croydon).— We  like  inquiries  to 
be  brief,  but  the  facts  to  be  definite.  The  briefness  is  all  right;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  a  decision.  The  Camellia  leaves  seem  to  have 
been  scorched  by  sun  falling  on  them  wniht  moist,  the  roots  being  dry  or 
improperly  drained.  The  Azaleas  retain  signs  of  thrips,  for  which  the  best 
remedy  is  smoking  and  well  syringing  afterwards.  The  other  part  of  a 
leaf  may  be  a  Miller's  Burgundy  Vine,  or  ever  so  many  things.  The  holes 
may  be  made  by  caterpillars,  insects,  or  sun  stroke.  Who  can  tell  without 
some  facts  or  mformation  I 

Flower-oarden  Plan  (H.  A'.  A.,  Manchester).— In  the  roominess  of 
your  garden  there  is  much  to  admire.     Your  main  group  is  formed  of  five 
figure^— a  centre  triple-raised  basket  with  a  broad  border  round  it,  forming 
a  circle  altogether,  we  presume,  of  ^ome  10  to  12  feet  m  diameter.     Round 
that  are  two  nearly  half-moons  and  two  circles.     The  widest  part  of  the 
quarter-moons  and  of  these  outside  circles  is  not  more  than  half  the  width 
of  the  central  circle.    This  fact,  and  in  addition  the  raised  baskets  in  the 
centre  will  so  rivet  attention  on  the  centre  figure  that  tbe  four  outside 
figures  will  be  drowned,  or  at  least  tbi  own  into  the  shade.     The  first  hint 
we  would  give  would  be  the  enlargiii';  of  these  tour  outside  figures,  so  aato 
balance  in  size  the  central  one.    The  next  would  be  to  carry  No.  1,  at  one 
end  of  the  lawn,  much  farther  alon;,'.  bO  as  to  be  a  balance  to  No.  7  at  the 
other  end     Now  as  to  the  planting.     We  do  not  see  how  the  planting  of 
the  centre  No    6  with  its  flat  bed  an-i  three  tiers  of  ba.skets,  is  to  be  im- 
proved presuming  that  the  Lobelia  in  the  first  basket  is  higher  than  the 
Perilla'in  tbe  back  row  of  the  level  heC.    We  think  that  to  contrast  with 
this  Perilla  such  things  as  CEnothera  LarpentK  or  Veitchiana  would  have 
been  better,  and  then  the  Lobelia  mis'lit  have  edged  the  second  basket  of 
Calceolarias.     By  the  way,  Calceolarias  are  not  the  best  for  baskets— they 
are  so  greedy  of  the  water-pail.     In  the  four  beds  round  there  seems  to  be 
neither  balancing  of  colours  nor  balancing  of  materials.     One  of  the  beds 
is  scarlet  Geranium,  one  Calceolaria— yellow,  we  presume  — one  scarlet 
Verbena  edged  with  Alyssum,  and  the  fourth  purple.     Now,  as  you  have 
white  Cera^tiuoi  and  variegated  Geraumms,  and  Calceolarias  and  PeriUa 
in  the  centre  figure,  it  makes  it  something  difficult  to  balance  these  four; 
but  two  scarlets  and  two  purples  would  be  better  than  at  present,  or  for 
variety  make  each  of  these  beds  dift'erent-as  scarlet,  blue,  yellow,  purple, 
which  would  all  come  in  with  the  centre  bed  of  baskets.     We  thmk  No.  1 
must  look  well-PeriUa,  variegated  (i^^ranium,  Calceolaria,  and  Centaurea 
candidis^ima ;  but  if  that  is  the  planting  leading  from  the  centre,  we  thmk 
the  following  would  improve  it:— First  outside,  Centaurea  candidissima ; 
second  row,  scarlet  Geranium  with  dark  leaf,  as  Village  Maid  or  Excellence  ; 
third  row,  yellow  Calceolaria;  centre,  Perilla.     Still  we  have  no  doubt 
your  arrangement  wUl  do  well,  but  perhaps  we  have  a  prejudice  that  yellow 
and  white  neither  contrast  nor  harmonise  well  together.    We  think  the 
larsre  bed   No  7,  would  be  much  improved  with  a  broad  edging  of  Cerastium, 
and  if  Biebersteini  all  the  better— it  would  be  a  balance,  though  tar  off,  ot 
'he  Centiurea  in  No.  1;  and  the  Saponaria,  besides,  does  not  make  a  good 
edgin"- or  a  straight  line,  as  i-  will  creep  among  other  things,  and  much 
pruning  spoils  the  look  of  it.    The  rest  we  could  not  improve.     Let  as 
know  how  tbe  Amaranthus  melancholicus  stands  the  season  with  you.     We 
cannot  aay  we  like  it  so  well  as  the  Spinach.— R.  F. 

Campylobotrys  rkfulgens  and  Pavetta  eorbonica  (A  Young  Gar- 
dener) —They  thrive  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  as  they  do  not  move  fast 
enough  try  and  give  them  a  little  bottom  he^t  and  Irequent  dashings  on 
the  top' with  the  syringe.  A  stove  of  a  moderate  heat  will  suit  them,  and 
a  mild  hotbed  of  the  same  heat. 

Aphelandra  Leopoldii  {Idem).— The  Aphelaudra  would  be  better 
of  peat  and  sand  pressed  firm  and  a  Uttle  loam  added,  which  will  give 
more  consistence  to  the  tohage.  If  not  growing  freely,  a  slight  bottom 
heat  would  do  it  good.  The  flowering  depends  on  free  growth  and  a  alight 
check,  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  form  at  the  points. 

Fast-qrowinq  Cheeper  fob  a  Rcstic  Basket  {R.  P.  5.).  —  As  the 
season  is  now  late,  Coba-a  scandens  will  suit  you  best  as  a  summer  annual, 
or  vou  might  try  Maurandya  Barclayana,  tbe  Canary  Tropxolum,  or  a 
Lop'hospermum  ;  the  last  named  is  not  so  robu^^t  as  the  others.  But  if  a 
permanent  creeper  was  wanted  for  a  sheltered  place,  Kccremocarpus  scaber 
will  do  ;  or  stiU  to  be  more  permanent  and  to  look  well  at  all  seasons,  try 
eome  of  the  Jasininums,  Roses,— or,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all-Ivy,  whose 
ever-beautiful  green  fully  compensates  for  its  lack  of  gay  flowers.  Messrs. 
Lee's  white  variegated  Geranium  is  not  yet  brought  out.  If  y»u  write  to 
them  they  will  give  you  any  information  you  need  about  it. 

Vine  Leaves  {An  Amateur,  Stratford).~The  leaves  were  very  much 
dried,  but  if  it  is  not  mildew  we  fear  you  have  thrips.  Lxainme  closely, 
and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  small  jumping  insects.  If  so,  smoke 
as  well  as  use  the  sulphur  water ;  also  use  clear  Ume  and  soot  water. 

Soot  Water  (/ticm). -Mr.  Fish  makes  the  latter  by  placing  half  a  peck 
of  soot  or  so  lu  a  barrel  of  water-say  ^0  gallons-and  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  fresh  lime,  working  it  up  with  a  pail  of  water  so  as  to  mix,  and  then 
filling  the  barrel.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  will  be  as  clear  as 
brandy,  and  whilst  syringing  with  it  will  hurt  nothing,  no  insects  of  any 
kind  h^e  It.  When  the  liquor  from  filling  up  gets  too  weak,  add  more  soot 
and  lime.  Before  using,  remove  any  scum  on  the  surface,  t**-. -h^-m 
not  be  used  for  fruit  nearly  ripe. 
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Double  Pansy  (J,  Brown).— This  seems  to  be  the  same  ae  the  Double 
Purple  figured  in  "  The  Florist,"  where  the  colours  are  not  well'  brought 
out. 

NAsras  OP  Ferns  (Henry,  Saslewood), — The  "  Fera  Manual,"  which  will 
be  published  at  our  office  on  the  22nd,  gives  an  interpretation  of  all  the 
names.    You  can  have  it  free  by  post  forSs.  'Id.  from  our  office. 

TocNG  YiUES  NOT  FLOURISHING  {A71  Amateur,  Nanhcich).  —  All  you 
have  done  and  the  soil  appear  quite  correct,  and  the  only  surmise  we  can 
make  is  that  you  have  planted  the  Vines  too  deeply.  The  roots  f^hould  have 
been  spread  out  at  about  G  inches  fi'om  the  soil's  surface.  If  you  have 
planted  tbem  deeper,  take  them  up  carefully  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  fade  in  the  autumn  and  replant  them.  You  must  not  use  the  sulphur  as 
you  propose  to  kill  the  red  spider.  You  had  better  dust  the  leaves  with  it, 
and  keep  the  air  more  moist. 

Grape  Bunchks  Dying  {D.  B.).—\f  there  have  been  no  mice  t;nawing  at 
the  stems,  the  want  of  root-action  is  the  cause  of  the  Vine-blossom  giving 
way.  Y'ou  should  have  done  one  of  two  things,  or  both.  The  Vines  bein^' 
transplanted  in  November,  the  roots  should  have  been  encouraged  to  active 
progress  by  a  heat  ol  from  TS*"  to  83°  as  soon  or  before  the  buds  broke,  and 
then  only  a  moderate  instead  of  a  full  crop  should  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  the  first  season.  The  more  the  x-oots  are  cocixed,  and  the  less  the 
branches  are  excited  in  such  circumirtances,  the  better.  Most  probably  the 
Vines  will  be  tempted  by  a  night  temperature  not  above  55°  to  60",  and  a 
slight  shade  in  bright  sunshine.  No  doubt  the  TrLntham  Vine  in  the 
orchard-house  h;id  either  been  dtficient  in  root-power  or  you  had  kept  the 
roots  too  diy,  and  therefore  the  stoppage.  If  not  dry,  examine  if  stem  and 
roots  below  the  ground  are  not  nibbled.  We  have  had  several  injured  this 
season. 

Heebaceods  Plants— Grasses,  Ac.  {S.  S.  B.).— Tour  inquiry  is  too  in- 
definite. We  might  fill  some  pages  with  names  and  not  suit  your  purpose. 
Lists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  have  been  given,  and  we  are  in  a  maze 
as  to  particularising.  You  had  best  select  a  few  at  first,  as  Aquilegia  of 
binds  for  spring  and  summer,  average  height  2^  feet;  Anemone  of  kinds 
for  early  spring,  and  Anemone  japonica  for  blooming  in  summer  and 
autumn  ;  Delphiniums  of  kinds,  as  lormosura,  Hendersoni.  Barlowii,  grandi- 
flora,  for  summer  and  early  autumn,  from  2^  to  4^  feet ;  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
for  spring  and  early  summer,  18  inches  j  Gentiana  acaulis,  fur  edgings  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  other  kinds,  from  1  to  1^  foot  in  height ;  Hel- 
leborus,  or  Christmas  Rose;  Lilium  candidum  and  others;  Gladiolus  in 
varieties,  though  it  would  be  saier  to  raise  the  tubers  ;  Phlos,  a  collection 
of  hybrids  ;  Pansies  of  kinds  ;  Lychnis  of  kinds ;  PotentiUas,  yellow,  scarlet, 
purple;  Saxifragas,  low-growing  plants;  Silene  of  kinds  ;  Spirseaof  kinds  ; 
Teronica  of  kinds.  Then  for  grass-like  plants  we  would  recommend  the 
Pampas  Grass,  the  Feathered  Grass,  Stipa  pinnata,  and  some  sis  or  ten 
more  which  your  seedsman  considers  most  ornamental.  Then  for  fine- 
foliaged  plants  we  would  instance  Purple  Spinach  ;  the  large  Atriplex  hor- 
tensis,  purple;  Amarunthus  melancholicu-;,  crimson  purple;  PeriUa  nan- 
kinensis,  dark  purple;  Cineraria  marilima,  silvery  white;  Arctotis  grandi- 
flora,  white  ;  Aly^eum  variegatum ;  Centauxea  candidissima,  requiring  a 
warm  greenhouse  in  winter;  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  white,  woolly,  strouf^- 
growing,  but  needing  protection  from  frost  in  winter;  Stachys  lanata, still 
more  woolly  and  white,  but  coarser,  though  quite  hardy  ;  Cerastium  to- 
mentofum,  small  low  plant,  fine  for  edgings  and  beds.  One  year  ago  some 
edgings  were  placed  round  the  sides  of  beds,  raised  by  stakes  and  Ivy  a  foot 
or  15  inches  above  the  ground,  and  from  the  end  of  Slaich  and  onward  to 
the  end  of  June  all  round  the  bed,  from  the  ground  upwards,  has  been  a 
dense  wreath  of  white  flowers;  and  when  the  thickness  of  these  is  gone 
there  will  be  the  white  foliage.  Cerastium  Biebersteini  is  a  little  stronger- 
growing,  but  otherwise  seems  to  be  no  improvement.  We  might  answer 
you  better  if  we  had  more  facts  and  details. 

Names  of  Plants  {C). — Apparently  Myosotis  sylvatica,  but  the  specimen 
was  mnch  injured,     [b.  A.  iS.). — Asperula  arvensis. 
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BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  POULTEY 
EXHIBITION. 

That  the  Poultry  Exhibition  connected  with  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  of  the  present  year  is  the 
beet  ever  yet  obtained  under  its  auspices,  cannot   be  open  to 
difference  of  opinion,  for  not  only  were  a  greater  number  of  pens 
entered  than  on  any   previous  occasion,  but  we  are  much  gra- 
tified to  say,  scarcely  an  indifferent   pen  could  be  pointed  out 
after  the  most  rigid  inspection.     The  satisfaction  of  poultry 
amateurs  will  be  increased  on   being  assured  that,   without  a 
single  exception,  every  head  of  poultiT  was  safely  delivered  at 
the  ehow-yard,  at  Mount  Kadford,  without  the  slightest  mishap 
or  injury  to  a  single  specimen,  although  lying  about  a  mile  from 
the  Exeter  Eailway  Stations.     This  naturally  augurs  well  for  the 
future  success  of  this  Society  ;  and  so  far  as  scrupulous  care  and 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  birds  is  concerned,  no  committee 
of  management  could  be  more  worthy  of  public  support.      The 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  has  during  a 
long  course  of  years  enjoyed  a  high  position  in  public  favour, 
having  been  first  instituted  so  far  back  as  the  year  1777 :  con- 
sequently it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  of  the 
agricultural  societies  extant.    This  year  the  Poultry  Exhibition 
took  place  beneath  two  very  large  and  commodious  tents,  which 
afforded  by  their  peculiar  arrangement  a  much  better  and  more 
generally   diffused  light  than  we  customarily  meet  with  under 
like  circumstances.     To  this  necessary  feature  we  attribute  in 


no  small  degree  the  evident  ea€e  and  comfort  displayed  by  the 
birds  throughout  the  whole  Exhibition. 

As  seems  an  almost  general  rule  at  such  meetings,  the  Spanish 
class  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  was  very  gratifying  to 
find  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  birds  in  this  class  v.ere  of  high 
merit,  and  their  condition  as  a  body  was  more  fapourable  ihan 
we  anticipated.  The  third  prize  by  care  and  atiention  to  con- 
dition might  be  shown  to  great  advantage ;  they  were  evidently 
one  of  the  best  pens,  but  were  over-shown,  and  were  in  the 
worst  exhibition  trim  of  any  competing.  The  hens  in  the  second- 
prize  pen  were  firet-rate,  as  were  equiiily  those  in  Pen  2,  highly 
commended,  but  a  falling  comb  in  the  cock  was  a  fatal  objection. 
Several  other  cocks  had  this  failing. 

The  Grey  Dorkings  were  a  bitter  class  than  ever  were  ex- 
hibited at  this  Society's  meetings  on  previous  occasions,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  adult  birds  are  nop.'  fast  (alUng  into  in- 
different feather.  Lady  Holmesdale  with  an  entry  of  three 
pens  swept  the  board  of  all  the  three  prizes,  anJ  obtained  the 
silver  cup  also,  for  the  best  shown  in  classes  1  and  2.  In  the 
class  for  Dorking  cMckens,  Mr.  Wakefield  showed  a  fine  even 
pen,  and  took  Uret ;  the  second  falling  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Salis- 
bury, closely  pressed  by  several  exhibitors.  The  Grrey  Dorking 
chickens  shown  were  the  earliest  and  best  plumed  we  have  seen 
this  year  ;  and  it  was  equally  worthy  of  mention  that  none  were 
shown  witli  defoi-med  feet  and  toes,  a  failing  to  which  very  early 
hatched  Grey  Dorkings,  or,  in  fact,  any  weiglity  description  of 
poultry,  are  very  susceptible.  Tliis  arises  in  chief  from  chickens 
hatched  in  the  early  spring  months  huddling  together  for  warmth, 
without  taking  eufScient  exercise  :  consequently  their  legs  and 
feet  fail  them.  The  White  Dorkings  were  as  good  a  class  as  have 
been  seen  for  years  past — so  good,  indeed,  that  every  pen  entered 
was  favourably  noticed  by  the  Judges. 

Captain  Heaton  won  first  place  with  his  well-known  Partridge- 
coloured  pen,  pressed,  however,  more  closely  than  usual  by  a 
most  excellent  pen  of  purely  Lemon-coloured  Cochins,  so  gooii, 
that  we  anticipate  the  £21  affixed  would  not  prove  a  prohibitory 
price.  They  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Eookea.  The  White  Cochins 
were  perfect,  Mr.  Chase  taking  both  the  adult  and  cliioken 
prizes. 

In  Game  fowls  every  class  was  well  filled  with  birds  of  the 
highest  repute  as  prizetakers.  Mr.  Fletcher  took  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  prizes.  It  was  evident  this  gentleman  had  called 
heavily  on  his  reserve  forces  for  the  Exeter  Show,  for  every  one 
of  his  pens  was  shown  quite  freth,  and,  consequently,  in  fault- 
less condition.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  contrasted  with 
exhibiting  birds  week  after  week  in  succession  never  met  with  a 
more  apt  illustration. 

As  a  whole,  the  Game  classes  were,  without  exception,  well 
contested. 

The  Malays  were  the  most  out  of  condition  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, so  ragged  in  plumage  as  to  call  forth  much  jocularity 
from  visitors.  We  heard  a  young  lady  still  in  her  teens  exclaim, 
"Look  at  those  fowls,  the  cook  must  have  half  plucked  them, 
and  then  reprieved  them  till  another  time."  Although  the 
breed  of  many  of  the  pens  was  unquestionable,  it  certainly 
would  not  liave  been  any  very  great  stram  of  justice  had  the 
class  been  disqualified  altogether,  as  in  not  a  few  specimens, 
patches  purely  void  of  feathers  of  half  the  size  of  the  hand  were 
visible,  calculated  rather  to  shock  than  please  the  public.  There 
is  no  just  reason  why  Malays  should  not  be  exhibited  in  equally 
perfect  plume  as  other  fowls. 

The  Hamburghs  were  really  good  in  each  of  the  four  varieties. 
In  the  SLlver-spangled,  a  "  hen- feathered"  cock  was  shown — a 
whimsicality  we  thought  exploded  long  ago — his  hens  being 
without  objection.     The  pen  was  necessarily  disqualified. 

The  Black  Polaiids  were,  as  is  always  the  case  where  Mr. 
Panton  Edwards  exhibits,  a  very  superior  collection.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  CouncU  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
that  in  future  the  Poland  class  should  be  open  to  every  variety, 
as  by  so  doing  the  entries  would  be  numerically  fourfold,  whilst 
the  outlay  to  the  Society  would  be  unaltered,  compared  to,  as 
now,  its  being  restricted  to  Black  Polands  only. 

The  Spanish  cKickens  that  were  shown  foretell  that  future 
years  will  prove  that  this  aristocratic  variety  is  still  not  withflut 
the  most  careful  culture. 

Many  of  the  Bantams  were  extraordinarily  good — so  much  so, 
that  the  Judges  felt  bound  to  suggest  an  extra  prize  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Directors,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  conceded. 
Black  ones  secured  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  any  breed 
of  Bantams  shown.    They  were  excellent ;  but  it  wa«  rumoured 
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among  amateurs  tbe  address  of  the  owner  was  assunu'd — u  report 
scarcely  credible,  so  long  as  even  the  number  of  the  house  is 
added  to  the  general  address  in  the  printed  catalogue. 

Ihe  Oeese,  Turkei/s,  and  Ouckt  were  most  praisewortliy.  A 
pen  of  Grey  Culls  in  tlie  fancy  variety  of  .lucks,  was  evidently 
quite  the  pet  of  the  company,  they  were  the  best  pen  over  shown 
ky  Mr.  Harvey  l>utton  Bayly.  It  was  the  subject  of  general 
remnrlv,  that  though  tlie  same  sum  of  money  was  ofr>recl  as 
prizes  for  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  as  to  any  other  breed,  no  entry 
whatever  ensued.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  southern 
counties  have  always  excelled  in  their  production,  and  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Shows  have  usually  called  into  com- 
petition some  of  the  best  of  them.  It  should  be  remembered 
they  are  very  ornamental,  excellent  in  llavour,  and  easily  reared, 
whilst  as  layers  few  breeds  exceed  them.  They  are,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, somewhat  prone  to  stray  from  home,  particularly  when 
the  temptation  of  some  still-llowmg  river  is  within  moderate 
flight ;  but  this  propensity  is  much  modified  by  the  manner  of 
reaving  them,  and  can  be  prevented  altogether  if  they  are  pinioned; 
nor  does  this  latter  arrangement  seem  to  interfere  at  all  with  their 
comforts  or  productiveness  if  carried  into  operation  whilst  duck- 
lings. Among  the  Rouens  shown  were  many  exceidingly  large 
and  well-marked  birds,  but  dark  bills  are  quite  inadmissible, 
however  perfect  otherwise.  In  a  pen  of  this  kind  the  owner  ex- 
hibited two  drakes  and  two  Ducks,  which  naturally  ltd  to  dis- 
qualification.    Rules  must  be  enforced. 

Among  the  curiosities  that  not  unfrcquently  find  an  entrance 
hito  the  Any  variety  closs,  was  a  pen  of  four  hybrids,  the 
product  between  the  common  English  wild  Pheasant  and  the 
domestic  fowl.  They  apparently  elicited  more  attention  from 
visitors  than  any  other  single  pen  in  the  whole  collection,  and 
certainly  they  were  unusually  interesting.  To  most  of  our 
readers  it  is  well  known  such  hybrids  are  invariably  mules,  being 
ahke  sterile  whether  meted  to  birds  of  the  same  kind  as  either 
parent,  or  inter  se.  It  may,  therefore,  with  justice  be  said,  that 
their  only  useful  position  is  tJie  exhibition  pen.  As  a  rule,  the 
birds  that  are  thus  produced  by  an  intermixture  of  the  fowl  and 
Pheasant  vary  from  each  other  extraordinarily  in  plumage  ;  but 
in  the  ease  novr  named,  the  fowls  in  the  best-selected  pen  in  the 
whole  Exhibition  could  not  have  matched  more  perfectly.  They 
yf  ere  fac-si miles  of  each  other,  and  certainly  this  trait  of  character 
added  most  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  pen — so  much  so, 
that  it  was  constantly  surrounded  by  inquiring  visitors.  Al- 
though the  lustrous  copper  colour  of  their  general  plumage 
renders  these  hybrids  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  those  hitherto  who 
kept  such  specimens  have  generally  at  length  been  obliged  to  do 
away  with  them  as  intolerable,  on  account  of  their  inveterate 
egg-eating  propensities. 

This  extra  class  brought  into  competition  some  excellent 
Cr^ve  Coeurs,  Brahmas,  Black  Hamburghs,  and  White  Spanish 
fowls.  The  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  has  for  many  years  past 
been  celebrated  for  excellent  specimens  of  this  last-named  singular 
variety.  They  are  reputedly  excellent  layers,  but  we  should 
imagine  not  equal  to  the  Black  Spanish,  nor  do  we  deem  them 
as  being  of  equally  hardy  constitution. 

There  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  Game  Bantams,  though 
just  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  best 
time  for  exhibiting  them.  The  Sebrights  were  especially  good, 
the  Silver-laced  having  quite  the  advantage  as  to  perfection  of 
lacing. 

Some  very  beautiful  little  birds,  that  to  casual  visitors  "  seemed 
to  have  no  legs  at  all,"  were  exhibited  as  Japanese  Mufflers. 
We  should  fancy  them  the  best  calculated  of  any  fowls  we  have 
yet  seen  for  the  rearing  of  Californian  Quails,  or  any  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Partridges. 

There  is  always  a  very  warm  competition  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society's  Show  as  to  Piyeons,  and  this  year's 
Show  proved  no  deviation.  It  is  very  rarely  that  Pigeon-breeders 
have  so  great  a  treat  afforded  them  as  the  Show  just  closed  at 
Exeter.  Wlien  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  most  fancy 
Pigeons  are  now  breeding,  the  merit  of  obtaining  such  a  col- 
lection is  obvious,  whilst  it  proves  this  year's  liberal  prize  schedule 
was  generally  appreciated.  We  noticed  particularly  a  class  of 
Bunts  comprising  nearly  every  known  variety  of  colour;  Black 
Mottles,  Blues,  Silver  Duns,  being  here  aU  shown  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  perfection  of  plumage  of  some  of  the  pens  of 
Ai'changels  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Ihe  classes  for  both 
Almonds  and  for  Short-faced  Tumblera  were  well  filled.  Among 
the  Barbs  were  some  of  the  best-headed  birds  we  ever  yet  met 
with,  the  class  generally  being  both  numerous  and  good.    The 


Carriers  were  a  grand  collection,  and  the  I'owtere  were  a  clasa 
good  throughout.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  Turbits, 
as  of  late  this  beautiful  variety  of  Pigeon  lias  been  veiy  scantily 
exhibited.  The  competition  in  the  class  for  Eantails  was  great, 
and  the  Any  variety  class  was  replete  with  numerous  and  ex- 
ceedingly good  specimens. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  Show  was,  that  not  a  single  ooce 
of  disease  was  observable  throughout  the  whole  coUcction  ;  and 
if  care  and  attention  can  insure  its  continuance,  we  are  satisSed 
owners  will  be  gratified  on  the  return  of  their  poultry. 

Spanish.  —  Fiibt,  Viscountess  Holmoadale,  Linton  I'ark,  Staplehurst. 
Second,  J.  K.  Kodbavd,  Wrington.  Third, -br.jwn,  Slic-Bleld.  Highly 
Coiiimeiided,  K.  SViii'ht,  HigUgjtu ;  Rev.  U.  F.  Hudson,  North  i'ethtrton, 
UridfjTWuler. 

Dousing  (Coloured).— First  and  Silver  Cup  (as  extra  prize  for  the  best 
pen  01  black  Spanish,  or  (jrcy  Dorkings  e-xhibited),  Second,  and  Third, 
Viscountess  Holmcsdale,  Linton  Paik.  Highly  Couiuii-nded, iliss-Milward, 
Bristol.  Commended,  W.  Watson,  Cal^tucli,  Cornwall;  W.  Vickers, 
£seter ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Avlesbury  ;  M;ijor  Allliam,  Taunton. 

Dorisi.no  (White).— First,  Mrs.  U.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford. 
Secund,  Mrs.  lieardiiiorc,  l-ureham,  Hants.  Third,  Itev.  G.  F.  Hodaon, 
Bildgwater.     Commended,  Mis.  Bearcluiuie  ;  Kev.  U.  F.  Ilodson. 

CocuiN-CulNM  (Colouredj.— Flr.'tt,  Captain  Healon,  Manchester.    Second, 
Mrs.  U.   Foukes,    Wbitchuich,  Blandford.     Third,  B.  T.  Ford,  Exeter. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Yickero,  Lxetcr. 
j      CocHi.v-LiiiNA  OVhile).  —  First  and  Third,  R.  Chase,   Balsall  Heath, 
I  Birmingham.     Second,  f.  <,V.  Zurhoist,  Dublin. 

I  Game  (Wliite  and  flies,  &;.,.- Fust,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  llan- 
i  Chester.  Second,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Third,  VV.  Dawson,  Biruiingham. 
I  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  U.  S.  Cruwys,  liverion.  Commended,  M.  Bilhng, 
.  jun.,  Bumiugham. 

I       Game  (Biack-hreasted  and  other  P.eds).- First  and  Silver  Cup  (as  an 
extra  priiie  lor  the  'lest  pen  of  Game  lowls  exhibiledj  and  ihird,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoueelougli,  -Manchester.      Second,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.     Highly  Com- 
mended, w  .  Watson,  Calstock,  Cornwall ;  W.  IJoyes,  Beverley  ;  Kev.  G.  S. 
Cruwjs;  Kev.  F.  Watson,  Wooabiidge,  Suffolk  ;  S.  .Matthew,  Stowmarket, 
'  Suffolk;  M.  Billing,  jun.,  Birmingham.     Commended,  W.  Watson;  W.  T. 
Everard,  AsUby-Ue-ia-Zoueh;     W.  D.  Braginton,   Bideford,   Devon;    H. 
Adney,  Lvmpstone,  Kieter. 
'      Game  (buckwuigs  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).  —  First,  F.  Fletcher, 
I  Stoneclough,  Manchester.     Second,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.     Third,  Rev. 
j  G.  S.  Cruwvs,  Tiverton. 

Malay  (Coloured  or  White).  —  First,  W.  Sykes,  jun.,  Mile  End,  London. 
I  Second,  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizts,  Wilts.  Third,  W.  Maulicld,  jun.,  Portesham, 
I  Dorchester. 

Uamdokgu  (Golden  and  Pencilled).— First,  J.  E.  Powers,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  U.  Boldou,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  N.  Barter, 
Plymouth. 

Hamucroh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton 
Park,  staplehurst.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradlbrd,  Yorkshire.  Highly 
Lommended,  1'.  W.  Walsh,  Worcester. 

HiMBUEGUs  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).  — First,  I.  Davies,  Harbotne, 
Birmingham  (Golden).  Second,  T.  Davies,  Newport  (Silver).  Commended, 
H.  Beldon,  Bradlord. 

PoLANus  (Black,  with  White  Crests).— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhnrst,  Hants. 

Asv  oiuEa  Vaoiett.— First,  Miss  S.  H.  Northote,  Upton  Pyne,  Exeter 
(White  Spanish).  Second,  P.  P.  Cother,  Salisbury  (Pheasant  Malay). 
Third,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Creve  Cccars).  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Eaiigley,  chuuleigh,  Devon  (hybrid  between  red  Game  cock  and  hen 
Pheasant)  ;  E.  Pigeon  (Brahmas)  ;  H.  Beldon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  (Gold 
Polands).  Commendetl,  J.  Pares,  Uhertsey,  Surrey  (Brahma Pootra)  ;  J.  W. 
Fowler,  Aylesbury  (Brahma  Pootraj ;  S.  Dupe. 

SPAXisu  CniCKE.vs  (Black  or  White).- First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Rodhard, 
Wtmgtou,  Somerset.    Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

DoitKiNo  Chickens  (Any  variety).  —  First,  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern 
WeUs.  Second,  C.  Smith,  uurnford,  Salisbury.  Commended,  VV.  Watson, 
Calstock,  Cornwall ;  Miss  WiUcos,  BristoL 

Game  Chickens  (Any  variety).— First,  U.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Exeter. 
Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Adney;  VV.  Kogers,  Woodurldge,  Suffolk. 

Cocuis-Cuisa  CmcKESs  (Any  variety).— First,  R.  Chase,  Birmingham, 
Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleabuiy.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Vickers, 
St.  Sidwell's,  liseter. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game.— First  and  Silver  Cup  (as  an  extra  prize  (or  the  best  Game  cock, 
Spanish  Dorking,  Codiia-Chma,  or  Game  Bantam  cock),  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclough,  Manchester.  Secoud,  U.  Adams,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Third, 
W.  Buys,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher;  H. 
Adams;  s.  Matthew,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk;  M.  Billing,  jun.,  Birmmghain. 
Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Ciuwys,  Tiverton. 

DoiiKiNO.— Prize,  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst. 

Spanish.— Prize,  Kev.  G.  F.  Uodson,  Bridgwater.  Highly  Commended, 
S.  C.  B.  Pitman,  Taunton. 

Game  Bantam.— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade.  Second,  W.  Sykes, 
jun..  Mile  End,  London.    Third,  J.  Camm,  Farnsfleld,  Wilts. 

Bavtams  (Gold-laced).-First,  T.  IL  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade.     Secoud, 

"^  B;NtMs%";:^r:iIcIdt-f irst,  R.  Chase,  Birmingham.  Second,  T.  H.  D. 

"*  t'l'NV^A^m'and  Black).-Extra  Prize,  Mrs.  H  Fookes,  Whitchurdu 
First  and  Si  ver  Cup  (as  an  extra  prize  lor  the  best  pen  ol  Bantams  of  luiy 
vaiic'v  exhibited.  It  was  awarded  to  Black  ones).  Miss  K  Charlton, 
Bradford  Yorkshire.  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiverton.  High  y  Com- 
mended.  Rev!  GSCruwys.    Commended,  R.  Brotherhood.jun.,  Almonds- 

'VAN^lM.MGamO.-First,  T.  H.  D.  ^-^'j' ."^ff^^^^r  ^^l^,' 
Camm,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  ' ■'^"S^X^^  itm^^e 
Bide/ort,  Devon.  Commended,  W.  A.  De^e;  t.  Pigeon,  Lympstone. 
Exeter;  R.  Brotherhood,  jun.,  Almondsbury,  Bristol. 
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Decks  (White  Aylcsburj;.— First  and  SilTCi-  Cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
Ducks  exhibited,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aj-Iesbury.  Second,  F.  W.  Fowler.  Com- 
mended, G.  Hanks,  Malmesbury. 

Docks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  R  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Somerset.  Second, 
G.  Hanks,  Malmesbury. 

DvcKs  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Eiggleswade. 

Geese.— First,  J.  W.  Fowler,  Aylesbury  (Toulonse).  Second,  W.Manfield, 
jun.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester  (improved  Dorset). 

TuRKEVs.— First,  Miss  MilwarU,  Bristol.  Second,  W.  Manfield,  jun., 
Portesham  and  Dorchester  (Bronze).  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  If. 
Grenville,  Glastonburv  (White). 

Guinea  Fowls.  —  First,  Miss  S.  H.  Northcote,  Upton  Pyne,  Exeter. 
Beoond,  H.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Exeter.  Commended,  S.  C.  B.  Pitman, 
Taanton. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— First  and  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster. 

Almond  Tumblers.— First,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster.  Second,  F,  Else, 
Bayswater,  London, 

Tuublkrs.  —  First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens, 
Axminster. 

PowTERs.  —  Firtt,  F.  G,  Stevens,  Axminster.  Second,  R.  Fulton, 
Deptford. 

Rdnts.— First,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster.  Second,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron 
Walden. 

Jacobins.- First  and  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster. 

Fantails.— First,  F.  Wey,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens, 
Axminster. 

Owls.— First,  E.  Joblin,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 

Trumpeters,  —  First,  F.  Key,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Second,  F.  G. 
Stevens,  Axminster. 

Barbs. — First  and  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster. 

TuEEiTs.  — First,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster.  Second,  E.  M.  Pierce, 
Taunton. 

Nuns. —  First,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Salop.  Second,  F.  G.  Stevens, 
Axminster, 

Draoons.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Aechanoels.— First,  E.  M.  Pierce,  Taunton.  Second,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham. 

Ant  Othrr  Variety.— First,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster  (new  variety). 
Second,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Pouting  Horsemen). 

The  Judges  of  Poultry  were  Charles  Ballance,  Esq,,  of  Mount 
Terrace,  Taunton;  and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook, 
near  Birmingham.  The  Pigeon  prizes  were  awarded  by  Dr. 
Cottle,  of  Cheltenham. 


'  B.  &  W.'s  "  APIAEY. 


{Continued  from  page  385.) 

"As  to  the  utility  of  drone-breeding  queens  in  spring," 
against  which  your  correspondent  "  Investigatoe  "  decides,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him  from  my  own  actual  ex- 
perience this  year,  although  I  may  yet  have  something  to  say  in 
favour  of  them  before  autumn  comes.  I  have  largely  tried  those 
drone-breeders,  and  while  fully  agreeing  with  "ADefonshiee 
Bee-kebpbe,"  that  the  drones  to  which  they  give  birth  are 
capable  of  impregnating  queens,  I  have  found  them  practically 
useless.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  to  see  drones  in  an  apiary 
before  the  middle  of  April,  nor  are  they  usually  seen  in  any 
numbers  till  the  second  week  in  May.  But  I  presume  that  the 
existence  of  a  very  soiall  number  of  vigorous  drones  would 
authorise  one  to  expect  that  the  wants  of  a  virgin  queen  would 
not  pass  unheeded  :  therefore,  if  I  had  had  no  drone-breeding 
queens  in  my  apiary,  everything  wotild  have  happened  much  as 
it  actually  has  done  with  me. 

But  let  me  go  to  facts  ;  and  here  I  will  beg  your  readers  to 
turn  to  page  335.  My  absence  from  home  prevented  me  from 
observing  anything  in  my  apiary  during  the  month  ending  the 
16th  of  May.  That  day  I  found  everything  going  on  apparently 
well  with  all  my  hives.  A,  D,  E,  H,  and  1,  were  very  populous 
and  active,  and  pollen  was  being  carried  into  B  and  P.  These 
two  hives,  therefore,  had  again  supplied  themselves  artificially 
with  queens.  The  queen  of  F  would  be  hatched  about  the  18th 
of  April,  and  the  queen  of  B  about  the  24th.  The  question  was, 
Would  they  be  impregnated  by  the  Italian  drones,  of  which 
there  were  then,  and  still  are,  about  two  dozen  in  F,  while,  so 
far  as  I  can  tell,  there  were  no  other  drones  in  the  apiary  ?*  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  on  examining  F  on  the  27th  of 
May,  I  found  again  a  quantity  of  drone-brood,  and  plenty  of 
full-sized  drones,  pure  Italians,  but  no  sign  of  worker-brood — a 
drone-breeding  queen  again.  B  I  examined  on  the  2nd  of  June 
and  found  all  well,  with  plenty  of  worker-brood  sealed  up,  but 
I  know  not  yet  whether  young  bees  show  any  marks  of  an  Italian 
origin,  and,  indeed,  but  few  of  them  can  yet  be  hatched.  It  is 
this  hive  which  I  have  in  mind,  when  I  say  above,  that  "  I  may 
yet  have  something  to  say  in  favour  of"  drone-breeders  in 
spring. 

•  I  did  not  perceive  drones  in  any  save  the  drone-breeding  hives  till  the 
30th  of  May. 


Before  I  conclude  this  paper  I  may  as  well  copy  from  my 
note-book  the  remainder  of  my  bee-practice  hitherto.  Resolving 
to  try  once  more  my  luck  with  the  Italians,  I  drove  the  whole 
adult  population  of  A  into  a  hive  lialf  full  of  empty  comb, 
depriving  them,  however,  of  their  queen  (my  pure  Italian), 
which  I  returned  to  her  now-deserted  home,  which  was  set  in 
the  vacant  place,  C.  I  had  previously  taken  out  of  it  a  good 
piece  of  comb  containing  eggs  and  worker-brood  of  all  ages. 
This  was  adjusted  in  a  box  and  placed  over  the  driven  bees  of 
A,  which  immediately  set  to  work  to  repair  their  queen's  loss. 
C,  which  was  full  of  brood,  is  now  pretty  strong  again,  breeding 
fast,  and  comb-making.  The  bees  of  A  did  so  well  that  I  heard 
as  many  as  three  or  four  young  queens  piping  in  harmony  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  on  Monday,  June  Ist,  they  swarmed 
naturally,  two  young  queens  going  off  with  the  swarm,  one  of 
which  was,  of  course,  sacrificed.  This  swarm  is  now  G.  I  also 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  other  of  these,  all  of  them  being  beau- 
tifully-marked young  Italian  queens,  which  I  successfully  gave  to 
F,  after  a  grand  hunt  for,  and  removal  of,  their  drone- breeding 
mother.  Thus  A,  P,  and  G-  are  supplied  with  well-marked 
Italians,  all  of  the  same  age-  I  also  picked  up  no  less  than  five 
dead  queens  under  A,  which  were  sacrificed  before  I  could  save 
them. 

Out  of  D  and  H  (see  page  335)  I  made  another  swarm  on 
the  27th  of  May,  on  Langstroth's  plan,  by  driving  D  with  its 
queen  and  adult  population  into  a  box  full  of  empty  comb. 
Then  putting  D  with  its  brood  in  place  of  straw  hive  H,  which 
was  shifted  to  another  stand  in  my  garden.  Everything  is  now 
(June  6th)  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish,  my  bees 
standing  in  the  following  order : — 

C. 
Pure  Italian  queen. 
Born,  1862.  (Late A.) 


A. 
Pure  young  Italian 

qneen. 
Born  Jnne  1st,  1863. 

D. 

Hybrid  Italian  queen. 

Born, 1861. 

G. 
Pure  Italian  queen. 
(Sister  to  A's  queen.) 
Swarmed  June  1st. 


Young  English  queen. 

Born  about  April  24th, 

1863. 


English  queen. 
Born,  1861. 


Box-hive    in   garden, 

now  raising  a  queen 

out  of  D's  brood. 

K. 


Pure  Italian  queen. 

(Sister  to  A's  queen.) 

Weak  in  bees. 


Strong  English  queen. 

(Straw  hive.) 

Bom,  1861. 


— B.  &  W. 


Same  as  J.    (Late  H.)    Born,  1861. 


TAKING  A  SIDE-COMB. 


Swrreg  Sighlander  will  be  glad  to  know  whether  one  side-bar 
may  be  safely  taken  from  a  well-stocked  frame-hive  a  few  daya 
after  a  swarm  issues  from  the  hive.  The  side-bar  was  furnished 
with  a  sheet  of  embossed  wax,  and  placed  in  the  hive  early  in 
October  last,  when  the  bees  immediately  built  upon  it.  Is  it 
too  early  in  the  season  now  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  filled 
the  comb  with  honey  ? 

[The  comb  could  be  better  spared  and  would  be  more  speedily 
replaced  by  the  bees  if  taken  previous  to  instead  of  after  the 
issue  of  a  swarm  ;  added  to  which,  if  any  comb  be  made  after  the 
departure  of  the  old  queen,  and  before  her  successor  is  impreg- 
nated, it  will  certainly  be  drone-comb.  The  proposed  examina- 
tion might  have  been  made  as  early  as  April  without  injury  if 
the  middle  of  a  fine  day  had  been  selected.] 


DZIEKZON  ON  FEEDING  BEES-THEIE 
CHANGING    SYEUP  INTO  HONEY. 

In  the  following  masterly  article  on  bee-feeding,  its  distin- 
guished author  appears  really  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  It 
will  be  perceived  also,  that  he  fully  confirms  the  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  change  effected  by  bees  in  artificial  food,  which 
have  been  bo  frequently  enunciated  in  the  pages  of  The  JouenAI 
OF  HOETICULTFKE  bv — A  DeTOKSHIRE  Bee-KEEPEB. 

On  Feeding  Bees. 

Feeding  bees  can  only  be  considered  a  necessary  evil,  with 

which  the  true  bee-keeper  who  always  keeps  strong  stocks  has 

very  little  to  do.     He,  however,  who  keeps  beee  in  a  locaUty  not 

particularly  favourable    to  the  pursuit  will,  if  he   aim  at  in- 

■reasing  the  number  of  his  stocks,  often  be  obliged  to  have 

I'course  to  feeding.     Now,  as    last  year,  notwithstanding  its 

I  promising  appearance  at  the  commencement,  turned  out  unusually 
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bad  for  bees,  owing  to  cold  and  wet  setting  in  just  at  the  critical 
period,  it  has  been  necessary  to  feed  both  in  the  autumn  and  in 
spring ;  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  8ay 
something  ou  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  food  may  be  given  to  bees  with  a  two- 
fold object :  either  to  keep  them  alive  until  such  time  as  nature 
again  provides  food  and  they  are  able  to  help  themselves,  or  to 
stir  them  up  to  greater  activity  and  promote  breeding,  which  ia 
frequently  done  in  spring,  until  about  swarming  time.  The 
former  we  call  feeding  of  necessity ;  and  the  latter  speculative 
feeding  ;  and  the  question  is  how,  when,  and  wherewith  wo  must 
feed  in  order  to  attain  both  these  ends  in  the  surest,  simplest, 
and  cheapest  way. 

Feeding  of  Necessity  must  commence  in  autumn  if  the 
stocks  have  not  such  provisions  that  they  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  survive  even  a  long  and  severe  winter.  Properly 
speaking,  such  feeding  is  disadvantageous  to,  and  rather  to  be 
avoided  by,  a  bee-keeper  who  has  already  a  numerous  apiary, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  stick  at  a  few  stocks.  Sucli  light 
colonies  generally  consume  more  than  they  are  worth  in  spring, 
80  that  even  in  the  most  fortunate  case  no  profit  can  be  derived 
from  them ;  but  if  they  perish  in  an  unfavourable  season,  food 
and  trouble  are  alike  lost,  and  even  the  combs  are  no  longer 
useful — at  least  they  are  not  of  so  much  value  as  they  would  have 
been  if  the  bees  had  been  expelled  by  driving  and  added  to 
other  stocks. 

It  is  easily  understood  why  a  beginner  who  wishes  to  multiply 
his  hives  tries  to  winter  light  stocks  j  and  if  they  have  only  a 
warm  dwelling,  a  good  queen,  and  sufficient  bees,  they  well 
deserve  it,  since  if  the  next  year  be  favourable  they  will  repay 
tenfold  the  food  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  beat  and  most  natural  mode  of  provisioning  light  stocks 
is  by  inserting  sealed  combs  immediately  beside  or  directly 
above  the  seat  of  the  bees,  so  that  they  may  be  able  even  in  the 
coldest  weather  to  reach  the  store  without  meeting  with  any 
empty  combs,  which  at  such  a  time  they  would  not  traverse. 
This  operation  may  also  be  performed  late,  even  in  mild  days  in 
December,  if  one  knows  how  to  do  it  cautiously  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees.  Either  place  one  or  more  combs  just  above 
the  nest  of  the  bees  (the  position  is  quite  immaterial),  by 
removing  a  part  of  the  hive-cover,  and  filling  any  empty  space 
with  dry  moss  before  replacing  it,  or  take  empty  combs  from 
the  side  until  either  the  honey-store  or  the  bees'  nest  is  reached, 
and  insert  one  or  two  sealed  combs  in  their  place.  Possibly 
everything  may  be  set  right,  and  the  hives  closed  before  the 
cluster  of  bees  begins  to  disperse.  If  the  honeycombs  at  our 
disposal  are  not  sufficient  for  all  the  stocks,  the  weakest  may  at 
least  be  furnished  with  them,  and  pieces  of  sugarcandy  be  laid 
on  the  bars  of  the  stronger  ones.  When  feeding  with  sugar- 
candy  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  available  for  the 
bees  if  the  apiarian  or  their  hive  provides  them  with  the  moisture 
required  to  dissolve  it.  Bees  winter  best  on  this  kind  of  food 
when  it  is  placed  immediately  under  the  well-cemented  and 
somewhat  cool  top  of  the  hive,  so  that  the  condensed  moisture 
may  not  be  absorbed  by  the  wood.  The  twin-stock  in  particular, 
with  its  low  honey-room,  is  arranged  conveniently  for  it.  In 
standerstocks  it  is  well  to  remove  the  combs  and  the  seat  of  the 
bees  in  the  autumn  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  compartment. 
If  then  a  apace  of  1  to  2  inchea  high  remains  between  the  combs 
and  the  crown-board  a  good  quantity  of  sugarcandy  may  be 
placed  there,  and  when  this  is  consumed  a  new  store  may  be 
given.  The  opening  at  the  top  must  be  abut  as  close  as  possible, 
lest  a  current  of  air  should  abstract  both  warmth  and  moisture. 
Moss,  which  is  a  particularly  warm  substance,  is  especially 
adapted  for  filling  every  cavity.  It  need  not  be  quite  dry,  and 
when  feeding  with  sugarcandy  it  may  sometimes  be  purposelv 
wetted  in  order  that  it  may  produce  moisture  in  the  hives,  or 
that  the  bees  may  be  able  to  suck  directly  from  it  as  from  a 
sponge,  or  we  may  pour  water  into  an  empty  comb  and  place 
this  beside  the  sugarcandy.  If  many  unfortunate  attempts  and 
experiments  have  been  made  in  feeding  with  sugarcandy,  the 
cause  has  been  that  this  food  has  been  given  to  stocks  which 
were  too  weak  to  produce  the  requisite  warmth,  or  perhaps  it 
was  not  put  in  the  right  position  and  in  the  right  place,  or  more 
probably  that  the  bees  were  allowed  to  die  from  thirst.  Although 
a  superfluity  of  moisture  within  the  hive  is  not  desirable,  since 
mouldiness  and  decay  arise  from  it,  yet  its  absence  is  certain 
destruction  when  the  bees  have  nothing  but  dry  sugar  or 
crystallised  honey.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  dispose  of  a  super-  ' 
fluity  of  moisture  even  in  cold  weather,  than  to  search  for  water,  '• 


to  auck  it  up  and  bring  it  home.  Bees  in  want  of  moisture  fly 
out  even  at  a  low  temperature,  and  as  they  search  for  it  also 
within  the  hive,  many  die  both  inside  and  outaide  their  dwelling, 
whilat  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  disturbance,  the  whole 
stock  is  early  seized  by  dyaentery  and  periahes. 

It  ia  much  more  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary  food  to  Ught 
stocks  when  their  comba  are  immoveable.  Straw  hivea  with 
wide  central  apertures  at  the  top  may  be  provisioned  by  getting 
on  them  amall  aupera  with  full  comba ;  but  if  the  feeding  be 
somewhat  late,  one  or  two  pieces  of  honeycomb  or  sugarcandy 
must  be  inserted  through  the  opening,  in  order  to  bring  the 
combs  into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  otherwise 
the  bees  will  not  move  upwards  during  cold  weather,  but  die 
from  hunger  after  consuming  the  provisions  within  the  hive. 
Also,  a  amall  box  containing  a  quantity  ofaugarcandy  may  be  put 
over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  a  straw  hive  ;  or  large  sealed 
honeycombs  might  be  inserted  in  the  hives  themselves,  by 
cuttmg  away  empty  side-combs  and  fitting  full  ones  in  their 
place  supported  by  amall  aticks,  leaving  the  hive  inverted  during 
the  night,  and  not  replacing  it  until  the  combs  have  been  pro- 
perly fastened  by  the  bees.  As,  however,  many  sealed  cells  are 
generally  opened  and  the  honey  carried  off,  they  perhaps,  derive 
no  more  benefit  than  if  fed  with  fluid  honey. 

If,  however,  one  cannot  furnish  the  beea  with  other  food,  such 
fluid  honey  ought  to  be  given  in  time  whilat  they  can  fly  a  little, 
secrete  wax,  and  are  able  to  seal  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
honey  presented  to  them  ;  since  stocks  with  too  many  unsealed 
honey-cells  generally  suffer  much  in  winter. 

Comba  with  a  great  deal  of  unsealed  honey  are  much  colder 
to  bees,  whilst  the  exposed  honey  deteriorates  in  quality,  attracts 
according  to  circumatancea  too  much  moisture,  and  becomes 
sour,  or  evaporates  and  becomes  thick.  At  all  events,  it  loses 
its  aroma,  and  becomes  disagreeable  to  bees,  but  especially  so  t» 
man.  If  after  bad  years  one  should  be  obliged  in  the  autumn  to 
have  recourse  to  other  substances,  such  as  dissolved  sugar,  malt, 
or  potato  syrup,  treacle,  or  otlicr  sweets,  feeding  must  be 
hastened  and  finithed  whilst  the  bees  are  still  gathering,  and  by 
taking  pollen  have  the  power  to  purify  these  sweets  and  to 
change  them  into  honey,  although  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  the 
winter  be  favourable,  and  the  bees  are  allowed  to  take  flight  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  themselves,  one  may 
bring  the  stocks  through  the  winter ;  whereas  in  a  long  and 
severe  winter  they  suffer  as  much,  or  may  even  perish,  as  if  they 
had  nothing  but  the  honey  gathered  late  in  the  autumn  from  the 
pine,  fir  tree,  or  from  other  so-called  honeydew. 

If  beea  should  have  consumed  an  unusual  quantity  during  a 
severe  winter,  or  if  they  have  been  fed  too  sparingly  in  autumn, 
much  may  be  done  during  mild  days  in  winter.  Or  with  hives, 
such  as  the  twin-stock,  which  can  easily  be  moved,  one  may  push 
honeycombs  cloae  to  the  bees'  nest,  and  add  new  pieces  of  sugar- 
candy or  honeycomb,  &c.  A  disturbance  if  it  take  place  but 
once,  is  of  no  consequence  ;  under  some  circumstances  it  may 
even  be  an  advantage,  as  the  bees  may  then  take  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  provisions  into  their  nests,  or  of  moving  after  their 
stores.  But  continued  and  repeated  disturbances  must  be 
avoided,  because  they  cause  the  bees  to  consume  more  food,  and 
to  auck  up  the  moisture  which  condenses  on  the  combs  and  the 
walls  of  the  hive,  and  which  may  produce  dyaentery,  and  be- 
cause when  again  congregating  many  bees  remain  behind  and 
die  from  cold. 

Speculative  Feeding. — In  this  we  have  a  different,  almost  an 
opposite  intention,  and  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding  is,  there- 
fore, practised.  Whilst  the  food  given  from  necessity  is  ad- 
ministered in  as  large  quantities  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  fre- 
quent excitement  and  the  commencement  of  breeding,  and  to 
insure  this  end  one  may  even  confine  the  queen,  in  speculative 
feeding  an  increased  activity  and  more  rapid  breeding  are  the 
very  points  aimed  at.  The  latter  ia  most  favoured  by  an  unin- 
terrupted and  moderate  pasturage,  for  whilst  too  rich  a  pasturage 
fills  the  brood-cells  with  too  much  honey,  the  entire  want  of  it 
discourages  the  bees,  and  reduces  them  to  inaction,  and  to  cease 
breeding  altogether.  In  imitation  of  a  moderate  pasturage,  the 
food  is  either  given  repeatedly  in  small  quantities,  or  so  that  they 
can  dissolve  and  store  but  small  portions.  It  is  otfere<l  lo  them 
in  a  condition  that  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  dissolve — 
such  as  candied  honey,  sugarcandy,  or  moist  sugar,  and  the  best 
place  for  it  is  below  the  combs  (on  the  floor-board  in  lager- 
atocks),  in  order  to  cause  the  bees  to  come  down  and  cover  a 
larger  number  of  brood-cells.  Of  course,  a  supply  of  moisture 
to  liquefy  the  feod,and  which  ia  indispensable  in  the  preparation 
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of  nutriment  for  the  brood,  must  be  cared  for,  especially  if  it 
should  not  condense  suflieientlj  on  the  cool  floor-board  at  a  time 
when  the  bees  are  not  able  to  fly  out.  Although  for  feeding  of 
necessity  in  autumn,  or  even  in  winter,  pure  honey  is  in  ail  cases 
the  best ;  yet,  when  feeding  on  speculation,  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  wort  thickened  by  boiling,  and  afterwards,  when  the  bees 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  merely  thin  malt  syrup  mixed 
■with  brown  or  any  other  kind  of  cheap  sugar,  may  eren  be  pre- 
ferred J  for  this  being  a  substance  which  requires  to  be  changed 
into  honey,  calls  the  bees  into  activity,  and  excites  them  more. 
As  it  also  contains  more  nitrogen  it  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances— for  instance,  wlien  the  bees  are  not  able  to  collect  much 
pollen,  promote  breeding  more  than  feeding  with  pure  honey. 

He  who  has  the  opportunity  of  making  worf,  or  of  obtaining 
it  from  a  neighbouring  brewery  (of  course,  without  hops  or 
dregs)  may  prepare  a  cheap  and  good  food  for  bees.  The  wort 
should  be  boiled  a  few  hours,  and  when  the  muciiage  has  curdled 
and  whilst  simmering  is  formed  into  Bakes  it  must  be  strained, 
again  boiled,  and  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar.  Once  accustomed 
to  it,  the  bees  will  take  it  without  this  addition.  In  an  isolated 
apiary  the  food  may  be  given  during  warm  weather  in  the  open 
air  in  troughs,  water-tight  boxes,  &c.  Of  course,  the  surface  of 
the  food  must  be  covered  with  wooden  chips  or  straw  lest  the 
bees  should  drown  therein,  for  they  set  about  appropriating  the 
gift  in  large  numbers  when  they  have  once  become  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  feeding.  In  a  large  apiary,  however,  such  feed- 
ing in  the  open  air  causes  too  great  a  tumult  and  uproar,  so 
that  weak  stocks  hearing  the  swarm  tune  might  be  induced  to 
rush  out  and  desert  their  hives ;  wherefore,  it  is  advisable, 
especially  in  early  spring,  to  give  to  every  stock  its  proper 
portion.  Hives  with  moveable  combs  require  no  particular 
vessel  for  feeding,  as  the  food  may  easily  be  poured  into  the 
cells  of  one  or  more  combs,  and  inserted  in  the  hive,  or  packed 
under  the  seat  of  the  bees.  As,  however,  on  account  of  the 
nitrogen  which  it  contains,  the  bees  require  pollen  for  the  pre- 
paration of  food  for  tlieir  brood,  or,  at  least,  are  not  able  long 
to  do  without  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  flour  as  a 
substitute  when  tliey  are  not  able  to  collect  it.  This  is  best  done 
in  old  combs  placed  iu  a  sunny  and  sheltered  spot  near  the  bee- 
hives. 

But  if  speculative  feeding  is  to  be  of  any  real  advantage,  and 
food  and  trouble  not  entirely  thrown  away,  it  must  not  be  begun 
too  early ;  for  whilst  the  air  and  the  ground  remain  cold 
thousands  of  bees  are  enticed  out  of  their  hives  and  led  to  their 
death,  so  that  though  wishing  to  bring  the  stocks  forward  thev 
are  in  reality  only  thrown  farther  back. 

By  speculative  feeding  before  their  stores  are  exhausted,  bees 
are  led  into  a  certain  error — tliey  are  induced  to  believe  that 
pasturage  for  them  already  exists,  which  however,  is  yet 
wanting,  and  such  an  error  in  most  cases  brings  with  it  its  own 
punishment.  Yet  tlie  excitement  and  activity  produced  by  this 
delusion  may  also,  in  many  cases,  be  of  great  advantage;  for 
instance,  if  a  driven  swarm  has  been  made,  and  we  wish  tlie  bees 
to  begin  many  royal  cells,  but  unfavourable  weather  setting  in 
threatens  to  defeat  the  intention  ;  we  wish  for  very  tarly  drones, 
and,  perhaps,  early  and  true  young  Italian  queens ;  or  drone- 
brood  exists  iu  the  desired  quantity,  and  when  bad  weather 
comes  there  is  a  risk  of  its  being  torn  out ;  we  have  divided  a 
stock  and  taken  rather  too  many  bees  from  it,  so  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  part  of  the  brood  may  die  before  many  young  bees 
hatch  out— in  these  and  similar  cases  speculative  feeding  in 
order  to  increase  the  spirit  and  activity  of  the  bees,  and  ward  off 
the  evils  threatened  by  unfavourable  weather  will  certainly  be  of 
use.  ^  Generallj,  however,  little  is  gained  by  feeding,  and  my 
conviction  is,  that  much,  very  much,  honey  is  wasted  by  it.  It 
ia  better  to  keep  heavier  stocks  through  the  winter  than  to  feed 
hght  ones  afterwards.  Consider  feeding  always  an  evil,  and 
restrict  it  to  the  most  pressing  cases.  Especially  never  feed  on 
speculation,  so  as  to  lure  bees  into  activity  before  the  proper 
time,  but  at  the  utmost  only  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  and  pauses 
in  the  alrcHdy-begun  pasturage,  and  to  keep  breeding  when  fairly 
commenced  in  steady  and  uniform  progress. — DziEBZSN. 


description.  There  were  two  Ligurian  stocks  of  bees  at  work, 
one  in  a  full-sized  Woodbury  unioomb-hive,  having  been  brought 
from  London  for  the  occasion,  and  the  other  in  a  smaller  liive  of 
the  same  description,  being  from  the  neighbouring  apiary  of  our 
valued  correspondent  "  A  Detoushiee  Bbe-keepbb."  Amongst 
the  hives  exhibited,  the  Woodbury  frame-hive  in  straw  appeared 
both  novel  and  good,  whilst  amongst  the  apparatus  artificial 
combs  and  the  stereotyped  plates  for  making  them  seemed  to  us 
the  most  worthy  of  attention. 

There  was  a  remarkably  curious  specimen  of  artificial  comb 
or  partition-wall  partially  fabricated  into  complete  comb  by  the 
bees,  which  struck  us  as  being  well  worth  examination,  showing 
as  it  did  the  various  stages  by  which  this  transformaticn  is 
effected,  and  being  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  bees  construct  their  combs.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  state,  that  this  unique  and  instructive  stall  was 
crowded  tliroughout  the  week,  and  we  hope  its  financial  results 
were  such  as  will  lead  Messrs.  Neighbour  to  continue  their 
attendance  at  the  Society's  meetings. 


BEES  DYING. 

One  of  my  hives  of  bees  during  the  late  warm  weather  showed 
indications  of  swarming  by  hanging  in  large  clusters  from  the 
floor-board.  While  I  was  watching  them,  a  portion  (say  a 
fourth),  fell  to  the  ground  dead.  On  the  following  day  I  put 
on  a  super  to  prevent  swarmmg,  into  which  they  ascended  and 
commenced  work.  On  examining  the  super  after  the  late  lain, 
I  found  all  the  bees  in  it  dead.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause? 
The  hive  was  well  protected  from  the  rain  and  cold.  The  stock 
was  a  weak  and  late  swarm  of  last  year,  but  well  fed  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  I  have  also  observed  the  old  bees  carrying 
away  the  white  grub. — CtAEA  Noodle. 

[Tour  bees  probably  died  of  starvation.  See  what  is  said 
below  by  "  A.  W." 


EXHIBITION  OP  BEES. 

A  NOTEL  feature  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society  which  took  place  at  Exeter  last 
week,  was  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  in  which  were 
exhibited  bees  at  work,  bee-hives,  and  apiarian  appliances  of  every 


LIGUEIAN  BEES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

1       In  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Edward 

[  Wilson,  President  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria, 

I  that  gentleman  says  : — "  You  wdl  be  glad  to  hear  still  further 

I  good  news  of  your  Ligurian  bees.     By  the  last  mail  I  hear  that 

from   one  of  the  hives,   three  fresh  stocks   have  been  already 

formed,  raising  our  number  to  six,  and  offering  fine  prospects 

for  the  spring.     All  the  gentlemen  who  have  had   these  bees 

under  their  charge  are  delighted  at  their  manifest  superiority 

over  the  common  bee." 

I  need  scarcely  add  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  learn 
that  my  little  favourites  are  vindicating  their  high  character  at 
t'le  antipodes ;  and  how  ardently  I  trust  that  they  may  amply 
repay,  by  their  prosperity,  all  the  care  which  has  been  lavislied 
upon  them  since  their  arrival  in  the  colony. —  A  Devonshihe 
Beb-keepei!. 


THE   BEE-SEASON  IN   SOUTH  DUEHAM. 

"  Wai;saw  am  Warsaw,"  as  the  Israelite  said.  This  season 
makes  the  fourth  bad  one  for  bees,  and  I  find  very  many  hives 
have  died  out ;  and  only  about  ten  days  since  I  saved  one  of 
mine  in  a  box-hive  by  feeding  and  wrapping  it  up,  as  I  fancied  it 
was  dying  from  both  cold  and  starvation.  Erom  my  inquiries, 
I  should  suy  half  the  bees  have  died  in  this  part  (South 
Durham)  last  winter  and  spring.  It  would  appear  that  they 
have  made  very  little  honey  up  to  this  time  (9tli  Jime) ;  and  I 
do  not  observe  that  they  have  frequented  the  May  this  season, 
and,  therefore,  suppose  there  is  no  honey  to  be  had  from  it. 

Many  of  your  correspondents  would  be  glad  to  have  reports 
from  bee-keepers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  aa  to  their 
success  or  failures. — A.  W. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Is  Sai-saft  a  Poison  for  Fowls?— J/fjc/o  has  lost  several  hens  aisd  a 
cock,  apparently  of  indigestion,  and  tlie  only  cause  to  which  he  can 
attribute  it  ia  his  having  thrown  sonie  roots  of  Sjlsafy  on  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  Wij  do  not  tkink  that,  either  raw  or  cooked,  the  roots  would  be 
poisonous,  for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  species  in  the  genus  that  is 
dcleteiious. 

Seks  (C  C.).— For  Ligurians  apply  to  T.  Woodbury,  Fsq.,  Mount 
Radlorcl,  Exeter.  A  new  edition  of  our  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  much 
,    enlarged  and  with  numerous  illustrations,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
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Day 

Day 

of 

of 

M'nth  Week. 

23 

To 

24 

W 

25 

Th 

26 

F 

27 

S 

28 

Sdn 

29 

M 

WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

"Weathkr  near  London  in  1862. 


JUNE  23—29,  1863. 


Teasel  flowcrR. 

Midsummer  Day.    Nat.  J.  Bap. 

Sir  J.  Banks  died,  1820.  B.  &  G. 

Bedstraw  flowers. 

Plantain  Shoreweed  flowerp. 

4  Sun.  aft.  Thin.    Q.  Victokia 

St.  Peter.  [Cor.  1838. 


Barometer. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 

Inches, 

degrees. 

29.850—29.743 

77—42 

N. 

— 

29.927—29.905 

72-41 

N.W. 

— 

30.126—30.060 

68—40 

N.E. 

— 

30.04  tt-29.944 

73—47 

W. 

.02 

29.804-29.686 

64—39 

N.W. 

— 

29.914-29.829 

67—34 

S.W. 

.07 

29.988-29.900 

72-50 

N.W. 

.02 

Sun 
Rises. 


m.  h. 
45af3 
45      3 


Sun 
Sets. 


Moon 

Rises 

{and  Sets 


m.  h. 
19af8 

19  8 

19  8 

19  8 

19  8 

19  8 

19  8 


m.  h. 
15aU 
35  11 
58  11 
morn. 
2C  0 
2  1 
48       1 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 

before   ,  Day  of 

Smn.       year. 


10 
11 
12 
13 


m.  8. 

1  46 
1     1  59 

2  12 
2  25 
2  S7 

2  50 

3  2 


174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
110 


Mkteokoiogy  of  tbk  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  73.0"  and  51.3°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  93',  occuned  on  the  27th,  in  1826 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  34", 
on  the  24th,  in  1859.    During  the  period  141  days  were  fine,  and  on  HI  raia  fell. 


USING  THE  WATEEING-POT. 

{Concluded  from  page  428.) 

HE  uses  and  abuses  of  the 
watering-pot    as 
regards  ordinary 
kitchen-garden 
crops  and  decidu- 
ous trees  having 
been  already  de- 
tailed, it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  it  in  its  relation 
to  evergreens,  andlshall  then  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  influence  on 
the  well-being  of  potted  plants. 

Its  duties  with  regard  to  ever- 
greens are  somewhat  different 
from  those  required  by  deciduous 
trees.  As  with  these  foliage  is  as 
much  a  feeding-medium  as  the  roots,  and  as  most  ever- 
greens thrive  best  when  partly  in  the  shade,  it  is  advi- 
sable on  all  occasions  to  shade  the  roots,  or  rather  the 
ground  the  shrubs  are  planted  in,  after  watering,  in  order 
to  retain  as  much  moisture  in  the  ground  as  possible. 
Thereby  in  some  degree  we  copy  the  design  of  nature, 
which  invariably  shades  the  space  occupied  by  the  roots 
of  an  evergreen  by  its  own  boughs.  Thus,  therefore, 
after  watering  newly-planted  evergreens  let  them  be 
shaded,  or,  what  is  better,  covered  with  moss,  litter, 
short  grass,  leaf-mould,  or  something  that  will  prevent 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  ground  and  check 
evaporation.  Rhododendrons,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  plant,  require  this  to  be  done  ;  even  established 
plants  that  do  not  occupy  the  whole  ground  will  be  the 
better  if  the  ground  is  shaded  or  covered  in  some  way 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  season.  All  newly-planted 
evergreens,  too,  or  such  as  from  necessity  have  been 
planted  at  a  wrong  season,  are  much  refreshed  by  having 
their  foliage  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  evenings 
— after  the  sun  has  left  them,  of  course. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  important 
use  of  the  watering-pot — namely,  supplying  potted  plants 
with  their  daily  drink  ;  for  their  artificial  condition  ne- 
cessitates this,  and  it  is  here  that  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  is  called  into  exercise.  Any  mere  labourer  can 
carry  water  and  pour  a  large  quantity  of  it  where  told, 
but  some  discretion  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the  quantity 
required  by  each  plant. 

iserving  all  alike  (a  plan  much  too  common),  is  death 
to  a  great  many  plants,  while,  unfortunately,  it  is  too 
often  adopted  in  busy  times — witness  a  quantity  of  Cape 
Heaths  in  small  pots  subjected  to  the  drenching  of  a 
coarse  rose  on  the  spout  of  a  large  watering-pot.  The 
job  is  quickly  done,  and  the  operator  is  off  to  something 
else.  Perhaps  the  next  batch  is  pot-bound,  and  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  water  will  do  any  harm  ;  but  these  re- 
ceive only  the  same  quantity  as  the  newly-potted  ones, 
and  consequently  suffer  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply. 
No.  117.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Sdum. 


This  state  of  things  is  unfortunately  much  too  common, 
and  the  result  is  that  plants  of  delicate  habit  succumb  to 
it  and  die,  while  disease  and  a  sickly  growth  follow  with 
others  that  hold  tenaciously  to  life.  Now,  the  discreet 
use  of  the  watering-pot  is  nowhere  more  required  than 
amongst  small  or  newly-potted  plants.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  latter  require  but  little  water  after  being  once 
attended  to  in  that  way  ;  while  the  uneven  growth  and 
requirements  of  small  plants  alike  call  for  more  time  and 
patience  in  supplying  their  daily  wants  than  is  generally 
accorded  them,  and  such  attention  would  save  many  from 
disease,  and  in  some  degree  lessen  the  amount  of  "  death 
in  the  pot,"  so  often  referred  to  elsewhere. 

Watering,  however,  is  one  of  those  duties  which  must 
be  performed  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  whatever  be 
the  evils  that  arise  from  it,  there  is  unquestionably  much 
good.  Plants  grown  in  pots  would  not  live  without 
water ;  and  where  care  and  circumspection  are  used  the 
watering-pot  is  perhaps  second  to  no  utensil  whatever 
for  its  general  utihty.  To  use  it  discreetly,  however, 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice,  or  a  careful  attention  to 
the  appearances  of  the  plants  to  be  operated  on.  With 
large  plants  a  tap  with  the  knuckles  against  the  side  of 
the  pot  will  enable  the  daily  practitioner  to  teU  by  the 
sound  emitted  whether  they  want  water  or  not,  but  this  is 
too  tedious  for  small  plants  ;  besides  which,  other  tokens 
exist  in  them  sufficient  to  guide  the  judgment.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  the  plants  is  also  requisite  ; 
for  some  plants  require  a  large  supply  of  water,  while 
others  almost  exist  without  it.  All  these  things  must,  or 
ought  to  be,  thought  of  by  those  wielding  the  watering- 
pot  ;  and  on  the  care  and  prudence  by  which  they  ad- 
minister the  daily  drink  of  potted  plants  much  of  the 
success  of  these  depends. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  these  notes  without  saying 
something  on  the  description  of  water  to  be  used  for 
plants.  Circumstances  often  necessitate  an  improper 
kind  to  be  used,  but  when  it  is  possible  this  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  kind  most  suitable  for  plants  is  undoubt- 
edly that  with  which  Nature  performs  the  same  work — 
i.  e.,  rain  water.  This  ought  not  to  be  contaminated 
with  any  foreign  substance  of  an  obnoxious  kind,  which 
it  often  is  when  it  remains  some  time  in  a  tank  cemented 
with  some  of  the  cements  which  give  an  unusual  hardness 
to  the  water  ;  neither  ought  it  to  remain  long  in  a  metallic 
Tessel,  that  will  also  in  like  manner  alter  its  character. 
Perhaps  the  best  place  is  a  pond  or  pool,  exposed  to  the 
full  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  where  it  has  a  chance 
to  be  warmed  more  or  less  by  the  sun  ;  next  to  that  is 
a  wooden  tub  or  a  stone  trough.  At  all  events  let  the 
rain  water  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  as  free  as  can  be 
from  all  mineral  impurities  that  it  has  a  chance  to  acquire 
in  its  reservoir.  Next  to  rain  water  is  pond  water,  if 
that  be  good  and  soft ;  river  water  ranks  next,  and  that 
from  wells  and  springs  last. 

Occasional  mixings  of  the    water  with  an   enriching 

substance  will  in  many  cases  be  beneficial.     But  as  this 

is  entering  upon  another  subject  I  will  not  pursue  it 

further.     I  would  however,  again  urge  all  who  have  the 

No.  769.— Vol.  XXIX.,  Ou>  Sbbie(. 
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means  of  preserving  a  supply  of  rain  water  to  avaU  themselves 
of  the  chance,  as  there  is  no  other  water  can  be  so  properly 
used. 

Amongst  other  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  powerful 
influence  of  water  that  are  entertained  by  those  who  direct  its 
application  to  plants,  are  some  rather  odd  notions.  A  writer  to 
The  Jouenal  of  HoETicinTUEE  complams  that  his  employer 
insists  that  all  watering  must  be  done  after  sunset  or  before 
sunrise.  This  at  the  time  of  year  I  write  (June),  must  give 
rise  to  very  early  and  very  late  hours  indeed,  but  m  no  case 
whatever  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  it  needed.  Certainly  a 
plant  perishing  for  want  of  water  ought  to  have  it  without  delay 
whatever  the  time  of  day  may  be,  only  taking  care  not  to  wet 
the  foliage  in  bright  sunshine,  or  the  globules  of  water  left  there 
will  form  lenses  which  will  burn  the  plants  ;  and  as  many  small 
plant?  must  be  wetted  on  the  foliage,  it  is  only  proper  to  do  it 
at  a  time  when  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  are  considerably  abated, 
or  before  they  acquire  then-  full  strength.  When  plants  are 
established  and  seemingly  not  suffering  much  from  the  lack  of 
water,  but  where  they  are  certain  to  do  so  before  another  day  is 
over,  it  is  best  to  postpone  the  watering  of  such  plants  until  the 
morning;  for  as  all  or  most  vtatering  cools  the  ground,  and 
thereby  to  a  certain  extent  checks  vegetation,  it  is  better  to 
delay  this  until  the  period  when  the  sun  is  able  to  warm  it  again. 
When,  however,  the  plant  shows  evident  signs  of  distress  let 
its  wants  be  supplied  at  once,  for  to  delay  this  duty  until  au 
established  plant  absolutely  droops  or  flags  is  hurtful  to  that 
plant,  especially  if  it  be  a  hardwooded  one,  and  Heaths  and 
SDch  plants  soon  show  signs  of  neglect  if  treated  improperly  in 
the  way  of  water. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  although  the  use  of  the 
watering-pot  may  be  extended,  the  desirabihty  of  this  is  far  from 
certam.  Nature  has  endowed  most  crops  with  the  faculty  of 
endurmg  such  periods  of  drought  as  she  herself  inUicts.  Turf 
may  look  completely  parched  up  after  a  period  of  hot  dry 
weather,  and  apparently  every  vestige  of  life  may  be  gone ;  but 
a  day  or  two  after  a  genial  rain  how  it  starts  into  life  agsin  ! 
Trees  and  other  large-growing  objects  are  still  better  able  to 
endure  a  summer's  heat,  by  sendmg  their  roots  down  deeper  or 
farther  off  for  fresh  food,  and  at  the  end  of  a  dry  season  the 
congratulations  of  success  in  certain  things  quite  equal  the  com- 
plaints of  the  shortcommgs  of  others,  where  canUour  allows  a 
fair  hearing  to  all  sides  of  the  case.  Although  the  use  of  the 
water-pot  may  be  wanted  to  secure  such  crops  as  Lettuce  in 
good  condition.  Peas  on  dry  ground,  Strawberries,  and  the  Uke, 
it  is  more  than  questionable  if  one-half  the  water  that  is  supplied 
to  such  crops  does  not  do  harm.  Watering  the  grouud  between 
the  rows  so  as  to  mduce  the  fibres  of  the  plants  to  extend  them- 
selves iu  search  of  what  they  want,  is  both  encouraging  to  their 
growth  and  renders  them  less  dependant  on  hand-feeding.  Daily 
watering  to  such  plants  is  not  commendable,  as  it  only  tends 
to  make  them  root  near  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  become  a 
prey  to  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  that  comes  on  a  day  they  may 
not  have  received  their  usual  allowance.  Like  most  other  things, 
plants  are  accommodating  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  inured 
to  the  hardship  of  trying  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  they 
will  do  so  ;  otherwise,  if  they  are  brought  up  by  hand — i.  e.,  kept 
as  it  were  by  hand-watering,  they  will  trust  to  that  support 
and  become  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  when  it  is  taken 
suddenly  away.  All  out-door  crops  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
watered  with  caution,  and  the  matter  thought  of  before  it  is 
begun,  for  it  is  far  from  certain  whether  more  mischief  than 
good  has  not  arisen  from  out-door  watering.  Those,  therefore, 
to  whom  nature  denies  the  quantity  of  water  to  lavishly  pour 
upon  ground  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  do  harm  to,  may  console 
themselves  that  there  are  many  other  employments  more  cer- 
tainly beneficial  than  watering  often  is.  J.  EoBSON. 


THE    EOYAL    HOETICULTUEAL    SOCIETY'S 

EXHIBITION.— June  17. 
Heavy  showers  on  the  day  preceding  this  Show  gave  rise  to 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  probable  character  of  the  weather, 
and  some  prognosticated  that  the  Horticultural  Society  would 
have  "  its  usual  ill-luck."  Fortunately,  however,  these  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realised,  the  day  havmg  proved  highly  favourable ; 
and  although  black  clouds  occasionally  swept  over  the  sky  as  if 
betokening  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  throughout  the  day,  and  no  rain  fell  to  mar  the  pleasure 


of  the  crowds  who  preferred  the  open  air  and  the  band  of  the 
Eoyal  Engineers  to  the  close,  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Exhi- 
bition building. 

The  fine  band  of  the  Marines  was  posted  during  the  afternoon 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  but  though  the  result  fully  proved  the 
capabihties  of  this  part  of  the  budding  in  a  musical  point  of 
view,  yet  the  music  was  an  interruption  to  the  quiet  which  is 
desirable  for  the  inspection  of  plants,  besides  which  it  offered  a 
counter-attraction  too  strong  for  many. 

Although  the  great  height  of  the  building  exercised  to  some 
extent  a  dwarfing  effect  on  the  plants,  this  was  much  less  than 
one  would  have  expected ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  enormous  size. 

The  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  vtere  both  numerous  and 
almost  without  exception  large  and  well  grown,  though  in  some 
instances  there  was  too  evident  an  effort  to  secure  the  required 
shape  by  means  of  sticks  and  tying-in.  The  species  exhibited 
were  mostly  the  same  as  those  seen  at  previous  shows,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  such  as  were  most 
remarkable  in  each  collection. 

Unquestionably  the  finest  collection  of  fifteen  came  from  Mr. 
Whitebread,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  the  speci- 
mens being  of  extraordinary  size  and  iu  the  finest  condition. 
Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  were  a  magnificent  Ixora  javanica, 
an  immense  Erica  Cavendishii,  Pleroma  elegans  (a  splendid 
plant),  Eondeletia  speciosa,  Epacris  miniata  splendens,  Pimelea 
mirabilis,  Vinca  alba  rosea,  that  fine  climber  Dipladenia  crassi- 
noda,  Ixora  coccinea,  and  Polygala  Dalmasiana.  To  this  col- 
lection a  first  prize  was  awarded.  The  second  was  given  to  Mr. 
Peed  for  a  collection  also  excellent,  in  which  Ixora  coccinea  and 
saUcifolia,  Ericas  Cavendishii  and  tricolor  flammea,  Vinca  rosea 
and  Dracophyllum  gracile  were  noticeable.  Mr.  Green  was  third, 
having  a  splendid  Erica  obbata,  a  fine  pyramid  Iveryana  Azalea, 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  AUamanda  grandiflora,  and  others  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Baxendine,  who  was  fourth,  had  Allamanda  Schottii  look- 
ing very  fresh,  Hoya  bella,  Coleonema  rubra,  Aphelexis  humilis 
rosea,  &c.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  received  an  extra  prize,  had  a  very 
showy  plant  of  Erica  metulsetlora  bicolor. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  twelve  Mr.  Cole,  of  Worthing- 
ton,  near  Manchester,  took  the  lead,  most  of  his  pknts  being 
very  large  and  fine.  We  particularly  noticed  Aphelexis  ma- 
crantha  rosea,  Ixora  coccinea  and  alba,  Epacris  miniata  splendens, 
Pimelea  mirabilis,  and  Phoenocoma  proliferum  Barnesii.  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Eraser  were  second  with  a  collection  in  which  were 
noticeable  fine  specimens  of  Prostanthera  lasianthos,  Kalosanthes 
Angelina,  Pimelea  diosma;folia,  Pha;nocoma  proUferum,  and 
Boronia  serrulata,  the  latter,  however,  being  deficient  in  flowers. 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  were  third.  They  had  a  magni- 
ficent Allamanda  Schottii  with  immense  flowers  ;  a  pretty  bushy 
Leschenaultia  formosa ;  Phsenocoma  proliferum,  also  very  fine ; 
Erica  CandoUeana,  Clerodendron  fallax,  and  Tetratheca  verticil- 
lata.     Mr.  Cutbusli,  of  Bamet,  was  fourth. 

In  Class  3,  for  nine  plants,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
ChUman,  iu  whoso  collection  there  were  fine  plants  of  Kalo- 
santhes coccinea,  which  is  always  very  showy ;  Erica  Caven- 
dishii, fine ;  Dipladenia  crassinoda ;  and  Aphelexis  macranth* 
rosea  and  spectabilis  grandiflora,  both  of  them  excellent.  Mr. 
Page  came  second;  some  of  the  best  here  were  Allamanda 
Scliottii,  Dracophyllum  gracile.  Erica  tricolor  flammea,  and 
Pimelea  decussata.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  thu-d,  had  among 
others  Hedaroma  tulpiferum  and  fuchsioides,  Epacris  pulohella, 
and  Dracophyllum  gracile.  Mr.  Kaile  received  the  fourth  prize 
for  Koelha  cihata,  Kalosanthes  coccinea  superba,  a  large  and 
handsome  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  and  other  plants. 

Mr.  Tegg,  gardener  to  Baron  Hambro',  Eoehampton,  had  a 
second  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  plants. 

Of  Fine-fohaged  Plants  a  superb  collection  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Butt,  Esq.,  of  Arle  Court,  Chelten- 
ham, consisting  of  a  magnificent  Cycas  revoluta,  an  enormouB 
Pandanus  ulihs,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  and  Jussieui,  AraUa 
daetylifoliurr,  Croton  variegatum  and  pictum,  an  immense  Pan- 
danus javanieus  variegatus,  and  a  splendid  Caladium  Chantini, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Svon,  was  second,  his  collection  including  fine 
examples  of  An'thurium  acaule,  Latania  borbonica,  Calathea 
zebrina,  Caladium  Chantini,  and  Martmesia  caryotajfoUa.  la 
the  collection  from  Messrs.  Lee,  who  had  the  third  prize,  were 
fine  specimens  of  Cibotium  princeps,  Cyathea  Smithi,  and  Cordy- 
Une  indivisa ;  and  in  that  from  Mr.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  Highgate,  Philodendron  pertusum,  Latania  bor- 
bonica, Dicksonia  antarctioa,  and  Pandanus  utilis  were  the  most 
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remarkable  for  size.     An  eioellont  exhibition  was  also  contri- 
buted by  llessrs.  A.  Ileiulerson  &  Co. 

The  Orchids,  though  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  last  show, 
nevertheless  Bllbrdodaii  extensive  display  j  the  Cattleyas,  Vandas, 
Lielias,  and  Lycaetes,  which  were  cxliibited  in  great  numbers, 
forming  a  prominent  feature,  whilst  -Erides  and  Saccolabiums 
were  everywhere  seen  in  abundance.  Jlany  of  the  species  and 
varieties,  and,  indeed,  tlie  very  plants  had,  of  course,  been  already 
shown  at  previous  exiiibitions,  and  to  give  a  mere  list  of  these 
would  servo  no  useful  purpose,  it  will,  tlierefore,  bo  suUicieiit  to 
confine  our  mention  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  to 
those  not  referred  to  on  former  occasions. 

In  the  class  for  twenty,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  gardener  to  E.  .McMorlund,  Esq.,  Haverstock  Ilill.  This 
was  a  fine  collection,  and  it  included  the  blue  variety  of  Vanda 
Roxburghi,  Vanda  Hatemanni,  Anguloa  Cloweaii,  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Cypripedium  grandiflorurn,  the  scarce  Barkeria 
melanocaulon,  Ijielia  purpurata,  ^Erides  odoratum  (very  fine), 
Cattleyas,  &c.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Stamford  Ilill,  was  second.  Among 
the  plants  he  exhibited  were  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  and 
Cattleya  Mossia',  both  very  fine  ;  jBrides  Schruederi,  Lobbi,  and 
odoratum  purpurascons ;  Saccolabium  guttatum  llolfordianum, 
and  curvifohum  ;  also,  Calauthe  veratrifolia,  with  several  fine 
spikes  of  ilowers.  Mr.  Page  was  third,  showing  among  others 
Orchis  foliosa,  MaxUlaria  sp.,  Cattleya  superba,  and  Brassia 
verrucosa. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  twelve  there  was  only  one  ex- 
hibitor—Mr. Wooliej',  of  Cheshunt,  who  was  awarded  a  second 
prize.  Lycaste  Deppei,  Camarotis  purpurea,  .Erides  Fieldmgii, 
Cypripedium  Veitchi,  and  Uendrobium  Griffithii,  were  the  most 
remarkable. 

In  the  Class  for  ten  Orchids,  Mr.  Penny,  Regent's  Park, 
was  first  with  a  good  Phalsenopsis  grandillora,  Orchis  foliosa, 
Dendrobium  Parishii,  ^-Erides  Lobbi,  and  Cattleya  Mossia; 
superba.  Mr.  Green  who  was  second,  had  a  very  fine  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  and  Cyrtochilum  stellatum  ;  and  Mr.  Peed  was  third. 

In  sixes,  Mr.  Lovell,  of  Nutfield,  had  a  fine  collection  which 
received  the  first  prize.  It  contained  excellent  examples  of 
Brassia  verrucosa ;  Cattleya  Moasise,  a  fine  mass  of  bloom  ;  Sac- 
colabium Blumei  major  and  guttatum,  both  very  fine.  Mr. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beet,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Whitebread  thu-d.  Cypripedium  Veitchi,  Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  Vanda  tricolor,  and  jErides  odoratum  were  the 
most  worthy  of  mention. 

Por  Azaleas  the  season  was  too  far  advanced.  Mr.  Page  had 
a  first  prize  for  Toilette  de  Flore,  Gem,  Symmetry,  Sir  Cliarles 
Napier,  Eulalie  Van  Geert,  Fenella,  Clielsoni,  and  Striata  for- 
mosissima  ;  but  they  did  not  nearly  approach  in  beauty  the  fine 
plants  exhibited  at  previous  shows. 

In  the  Class  for  six  kinds  sent  out  since  1858  Messrs.  Ivery 
and  Son  had  first  for  Due  de  Brabant,  F.  H.  Von  Weldeck, 
Leopold  I.,  Etoile  de  Gand,  Striata  floribunda,  and  Variegata 
superba. 

For  six  Draccenas  and  Cordylines,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Xingston,  for  fine  specimens  of 
Cordyliue  helieonifolia ;  Dracaena  australis,  Itumpbi,  indivisa, 
terminalis,  and  ferrea,  the  latter  large  and  very  handsome.  The 
second  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea  (or  Dractenas 
arborea,  spectabihs,  australis,  Draco,  congeata,  and  Cordyline 
indivisa.  He  had  also  another  collection,  consisting  of  the  hand- 
some crimson  D.  ferrea  variegata,  Ehrenbergi,  brasiUensis,  ferrea, 
fragrans  latifoiia,  and  australis. 

With  regard  to  Cape  Heaths,  whether  it  was  that  some  of  the 
plants  exhibited  had  somewhat  deteriorated  in  beauty,  or  that 
from  having  been  already  seen  at  previous  shows,  they  had  lost 
some  of  their  freshness,  as  the  eye  had  become  accustomed  to 
them,  they  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  before. 
Still  the  specimens  were  very  fine,  especially  tliose  sent  by 
Mr.  Peed.  These  consisted  of  tricolor  impressa  and  flammea, 
mutabiUs,  eximia  superba,  Massonii,  and  depressa,  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son,  who  also  excel  in  the  culture  of  this  class  of 
plants,  received  the  second  prize  for  Bergiana,  depressa,  Can- 
dolleana,  ventricosa  magnifica,  tricolor  impressa,  and  nobilis. 
Mr.  Chilman  who  was  third,  had  obbata  very  fine. 

For  Anosctochilus  Mr.  Bull  had  the  first  prize,  the  kinds 
being  intermedius,  Dayii,  xauthophyllus,  argyraius,  Pogonia 
discolor,  and  Nephelaphyllum  pulchrum. 

A  multitude  of  other  objects  were  shown;  those  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will  form 
the  Bubject  of  separate  reports ;  whilst  florists'  fiowers  and  some 


other  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by  our  valued  contributor  "  D.," 
of  Deal.  There  still  remain,  however,  a  few  exhibitions  to 
notice.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  had  a  numerous  collection  of 
British  Ferns,  some  of  them— as  Athyriura  Filix-fcemina  Apple- 
byanum,  and  glomcratuin,  and  Polystichum  angulare  Elworthii 
— being  both  novel  and  interesting.  Iveryanum  and  mucro- 
natum  are  also  new  and  handsome  varieties  of  the  first-named 
species.  Messrs.  Jackbon  A,  Son  had  i.)uvirandra  Bcrnoriana,  a 
lattice  plant  differing  from  tne  better  known  fenestralis,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  but  much  the  same  in  its  general 
aspect.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  Eehifes  argyrroa  (a  climber  of  great 
promise),  the  handsome  Begonia  Secic'taire  Morren,  Athyrium 
F.f.  diflissum,  the  green-leaved  Aucuba,  and  other  new  Japanese 
plants,  a  white-variegatid  Juniper,  Asplenium  rachirliizon,  a 
Dioscorea  with  ornamental  foliage.  Marvel  and  others  of  his 
new  strain  of  Mimuluses,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants.  A  collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of 
Foxglove  came  from  Messrs.  Ivery ;  Bougainvillaja  glabra  from 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough  ;  Aloeasia  Lowii  from  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co. ;  and  Aralia  Sieboldii  and  Cypripedium  Stoneii  from  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Holloway;  whilst  Mr.  Staudish  had  an  extensive 
collection  of  Japanese  plants,  of  which  a  variety  of  Deutzia 
crenata  with  double  flowers — white  tinged  with  pink — was  par- 
ticularly handsome.  Lychnis  Senno  was  another  very  orna- 
mental flowering  plant,  the  blooms  being  scarlet,  and  as  large 
as  a  florin.  There  was  also  a  striped  variety,  but  it  was  not 
nearly  so  pretty.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  exhibited  a 
group  of  handaome  new  Mimuluses.  In  cut  flowers,  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  had  a  great  variety  of  Irises  ;  Hooper  i  Co, 
hybrid  Ixias,  Irises,  and  Gladioluses ;  Messrs.  Butler  and 
McCulloc'h  Irises  ;  and  Messrs.  Fraser,  Paul  &  Son,  and  Salter, 
cut  PiBonies  of  every  shade  from  white  to  the  deepest  red. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Whitebread  had  four  magnificent  specimen  Ixoras, 
the  kinds  being  salicifolia,  javanica,  and  coccinea. 


The  show  of  fruit,  though  extensive,  was  not  so  much  so  as 
could  have  been  desired,  or,  indeed,  expected  at  this  season. 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  o(  which,  being  the  variety  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  we  always  expect  to  see  numerous  exhi- 
bitions, were  not  shown  by  so  many  competitors  as  they  generally 
are,  whilst  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  superabundance. 

The  first  prize  collection  came  from  Mr.  Masters,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Tetsworth.  It  consisted  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  Montserrat  Pine,  Sherburn  Castle  Hybrid 
Melon,  Koyal  George  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  a  very 
fine  dish  of  Empress  Eugenie  Strawberry.  The  second-prize 
collection  was  from  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  and  was 
composed  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Trentham  Black  Grapes 
(both  fine),  a  Black  Jamaica  Pine,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  and  Trentham  Hybrid  Melon.  Mr. 
TurubuU,  of  Blenheim,  had  the  only  remaining  collection,  in 
which  were  three  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburgh,  an  excellent  Queen  Pine,  Royal  George  Peaches,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawljerries. 

Of  Pine  Apples,  the  best  Cayenne  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Temple  Newsam,  Leeds ;  it  was  a  fruit  of  the  Smooth-leaved 
variety  weighing  -1  lbs.  14  ozs.  The  best  Queen,  weight,  IJ  lbs., 
was  from  Mr.  Hutchison,  Castle  Malgwyn.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener 
to  Earl  Scarborough,  had  one  of  5  lbs.  3  ozs.  ;  and  Mr.  Young, 
Aberdare,  a  Providence  of  12i  lbs. 

Of  Black  Grapes  the  best  were  from  Mr.  Lawkins,  gardener 
to  G.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Bramfield,  they  being  large  and  finely- 
coloured  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  The  second  and  third 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough ;  and  Mr,  Jack- 
son, of  TixhaU  Hall,  for  the  same  kind. 

In  Muecats  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Emberry,  of 
Chadwell  Heath,  for  good-sized  bunches,  not  the  largest  but  the 
ripest  shown,  some  of  the  berries  becoming  of  a  fine  amber 
colour.  To  ripen  it  properly  the  JIuscat  of  Alexandria  requires 
a  great  heat,  and  from  the  generally  unripe  state  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  it  would  appear  that  a  sutlicient  temperature  is  seldom 
afforded  to  it.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Blen- 
heim ;  the  third  to  Mr.  Turner,  the  bunches  and  berries  lar£;e 
and  fine  but  too  uuripe. 

In  th  Any  variety  Class  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Wills, 
of  Ouli  111  Park,  for  well-ripened  but  not  large  bunches  of 
Golden  Hamburgh ;  the  seooud  going  to  Mr.  Mould,  Bushey 
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Heath,  for  Chaeselaa  Musque ;  aud  the  third  to  Mr.  Cross,  for 
Sweetwater.  In  the  same  class  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  large  but 
unripe  bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Pottle,  Buckiand 
Sweetwater  ;  and  Mr.  Widdowson,  ]3utch  Sweetwater.  There 
was  a  sad  lack  of  competition  iu  this  class,  which  is  one  well 
calculated  to  give  encouragement  to  and  bring  out  the  quahties 
of  new  Tarietiee. 

Peaches  were  numerous,  and  generally  very  fine.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rutland,  for  Nob)es9e,  large  and  hand- 
some ;  the  second  to  ilr.  Snow,  Wrest,  Park,  for  Violette 
Hative,  remarkably  fine  ;  and  third  prizes  to  Mr.  Allen,  of  Hop- 
wood  Hall,  Lancashire,  for  Koyal  George,  and  Mr.  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  C.  Knightly,  for  large  fruit  of  the  Noblesse.  Grosse 
Mignonne  came  from  Messrs.  Boreham,  Turner,  Cross,  and 
Dawson  ;  Eoya!  George  from  Messrs.  Wills,  TurnbuU,  Cruick- 
ahank,  and  Horwood  ;  and  Bellegarde,  from  Mr.  Kichards. 

Nectarines  were  also  shown  in  abundance,  and  some  in  great 
perfection.  Mr.  Rutland  had  first  prize  for  large  and  well- 
ripened  Elruge ;  Mr.  Brown  was  second  with  Violette  Hative  ; 
and  Mr.  Horwood  third  with  the  same  kind.  The  finest  Nec- 
tarines shown,  however,  were  those  from  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  lisq.,  of  Withingtoa  Hall,  Cheshire.  They  were 
exhibited  as  the  Scarlet,  but  were  to  all  appearance  the  Elruge, 
and  wonderfully  fine  they  were,  but  from  being  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous Class  they  were  necessarily  passed  over  without  re- 
ceiving an  award. 

In  Cherries,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham,  had  first  prize  for 
Elton  ;  Mr,  Snow  was  second  with  Knight's  Early  Black  ;  and 
Mr.  Enstone  third  with  Elton.  Seine  Hortense  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Curd,  Royal  Duke  by  Mr.  Tillery,  and  May  Duke  by 
Messrs.  Turner,  Ford,  Dunn,  and  Cross. 

Strawberries,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Twickenham, 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  He  was  first  for  a  single  dish 
of  British  Queen,  and  in  three  dishes,  for  the  same  kind,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  Sir  Charles   Napier,  the  fruit  being  of  the  extra. 


number  there  who  thus  perforce  visited  the  flowers,  who  would 
otherwise  have  only  loitered  about  the  gardens. 

The  plants  and  flowers  were  arranged,  as  before,  down  the 
nave,  and  filled  it  from  one  end  to  tbe  other.  The  subjects 
entered  for  Sir  W.  Dilke's  prizes  were  in  tlie  southern  arcades 
on  entering,  while  the  fruit  was  in  the  western  arcade.  Ample 
space  was  thus  given  for  promenading,  and  the  subjects  could 
all  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  Ae  before,  however,  I  think  the 
plants  looked  dwarfed,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  place,  and 
a  temporary  awning  would  have  greatly  improved  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  Rose  Show  takes  place  something  will  be 
adopted  to  protect  them  from  the  great  heat  and  glare,  or,  as  I 
saw  in  the  boxes  exhibited  to-day,  they  will  not  stand  much 
chance. 

If  imitation  be  the  truest  flattery,  then  assuredly  Mr.  March 
ought  to  feel  highly  flattered,  for  nearly  all  the  groups  exhibited 
for  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke's  prizes  were  modifications  of  his 
original  design  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  question  now, 
1  think,  whether  we  have  not  had  enough  of  this  table  decora- 
tion. Originality  of  design  there  seems  to  be  none ;  aud  the 
differences  between  the  groups  are  only  differences  of  arrange- 
ment. If  the  thing  ia  attempted  again.  Sir  W.  ought  to  attach 
one  condition — "  No  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes  allowed ;  "  for,  with 
ail  due  deference  to  the  ladies  who  adjudicated,  loves  of  humming- 
birds were  quite  out  of  all  character,  and  ought,  iu  my  opinion, 
and  that  of  many  others  whom  I  heard  speaking  about  it,  to 
have  disqualified  the  exhibitor.  They  were,  too,  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  eye  involuntarily  rested  on  tliem,  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  proof  of  incorrectness  in  taste.  The  per- 
fection of  dressing  is  when  you  can  say,  "  How  beautifully  dressed 
that  lady  is ! "  though  neitiier  her  bonnet,  shawl,  nor  dress  espe- 
cially attract  the  eye.  So  here,  too,  if  the  principles  were  correct 
which  at  the  first  Exhibition  made  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  the  multitude  second  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in  adjudi- 
cating to  Mr.  March  and  his  sister  the  first  prize,  because  of 


ordinary  size  which  he  usually  exhibits.     Mr.  Widdowson  was  j  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  design,  then  was  the  decision 


second  with  Sir  Harry,  and  took  a  similar  prize  in  the  Class  for 
three  dishes  with  that  kind.  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Crimson  Queen. 
Messrs.  Turner,  TurnbuU,  and  Dwerrihouse,  had  also  excellent 
exhibitions  of  Strawberries. 

Several  handsome  Melons  were  shown.  Mr.  Terry,  gardener 
to  L.  Ames,  Esq  ,  St.  Albans,  had  the  first  prize  in  the  Scarlet- 
fleshed  class,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garstone,  Liverpool,  took  a 
similar  position  for  a  White-fleshed  Hybrid  Persian,  of  very  fine 
flavour. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Class,  besides  the  Nectarines  before 
alluded  to,  there  were  several  excellent  exhibitions  of  Royal 
George  Peaches,  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  coming  from 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Hopwood  Hall,  Mr.  Horwood,  and  Mr.  Brown  ; 
and  good  Brown  Turkey  Pigs  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Trentham,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Syon,  and  Mr.  Cross,  the  two  last- 
named  receiving  third  and  fourth  prizes,  whilst  Messrs.  Lane 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Cherries  in  pots,  which  bore  every  evidence  of  health,  and  were 
covered  with  fruit  swelling,  colouring,  and  ripe.  Messrs.  Lee 
had  Cherries  in  pots ;  and  Strawberries  in  pots  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Horwood  and  Mr.  Cross,  the  former  having  Eleanor, 
the  latter  Alice  Maude  and  Trollope's  Victoria.  The  fruit  of 
Passiflora  quadrangularis  was  also  shown,  and  some  well- 
coloured  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  a  few  Apples  of  last  year. 


TABIE  DBCOEATIONS  AND  FLOKISTS'  FLOWEfiS. 
A  WET,  cold  and  damp  morning  seemed  to  portend  one  of  the 
old  Chiswick  days  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  but  before 
twelve  o'clock  the  sun  shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy,  and  a 
splendid  afternoon  attracted  a  large  number  of  lovers  of  flowers, 
lovers  of  display,  and  lovers  of  sight-seeing  from  all  quarters. 
The  Oxford  Commemoration  detracted,  doubtless,  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fete,  by  keeping  many  distinguished  persons 
away ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  Dilkoosha,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Times  facetiously  calls  it,  was  crowded  with  a  large  assemblage 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  to  witness  a  very  fine  display  of 
flowers,  and,  I  believe,  fruit ;  but  the  latter  was  so  far  off  from"  the 
former,  that  I  for  one  did  not  venture  on  it ;  and  was  therefore 
untempted  by  what  I  have  no  doubt  was  exceedingly  good  to 
look  at,  but  exceedingly  sour  to  the  bystanders.  The  mistake  of 
separating  the  music  in  toto  from  the  Show  was  not  committed 


this  time,  aud  the  presence  in  the  nave  of  the  splendid  band  of „ 

th«  Royal  Marines  was  a  great  improvement,  attracting  a  large    elegance,  and  agreement  with  the  principles  of  correct  taste ; 


of  to-day  quite  erroneous. 

The  prettiest  design  there  was  in  my  opinion  Lady  Holmes- 
dale's  ;  but  this  was  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  some  china 
swans  on  the  plateau.  More  of  this  anon — I  am  in  duty  bound 
to  take  in  the  order  of  merit  as  arranged  by  the  Judges. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Lady  Kokeby.  This  group 
was  founded  on  the  original  design  of  Mr.  March,  the  stand 
coni-istiDg  of  a  plateau,  glass  rod,  and  smaller  dish  on  the  top. 
There  was  a  deviation  from  it  iu  small  tubes,  which  sprang  out 
of  the  body  of  the  stand,  and  in  which  were  placed  some  fronds 
of  light  Ferns.  Around  the  base  of  each  stand,  instead  of  the 
Ferns  or  Vine  leaves  recommended  and  used  by  Mr.  March, 
there  was  a  wreath  of  Cissus  discolor ;  Caladium  argyrites  for 
the  centre,  and  Coleus  Verschaffelti  for  the  third.  The  Caladium, 
we  think,  was  a  mistake,  not  being  sufficiently  in  contrast  to  the 
white  cloth.  There  were  some  bunches  of  Grapes,  some  of  which 
the  humming-birds  were  supposed  to  be  eatiug,  while  others 
rested  on  the  Fern  fronds.  It  was  altogether  pretty,  but  for 
the  reasons  I  have  indicated  above  it  did  not  stand  Al. 

Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Bliss,  Langton,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
obtained  second  prize.  This,  too,  was  a  modification  of  Mr. 
March's,  some  fine  fruit  being  both  in  the  top  and  stand,  with 
Stephanotis  floribuuda  twining  up  the  stem.  This  in  my  opinion 
was  superior  to  Lady  Kokeby's. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Walter  Fawcett,  of 
Westbourne  Street,  Hyde  Park  ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  that  much 
latitude  must  be  allowed  to  Judges  of  matters  of  taste,  when  I 
know  that  many  thought  this  should  have  been  rewarded  with 
the  premier  prize. 

Those  commended  were  Lady  C.  Kerrison,  whose  group  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  fruit,  with  a  white  china  centre-piece. 
Mr.  A.  Salter,  WilliamStreet,  Hammersmith,  had  a  very  pretty 
set.  The  top  dish  was  supported,  not  by  a  glass  rod,  but  by 
four  light  wires,  on  wliich,  to  hide  them,  were  tied  some  nice 
fronds  of  Ferns.  Lady  Holmesdale  had  glass  ovals  instead  of 
a  straight  glass  rod  supporting  the  top.  Ferns,  Grapes,  and  some 
choice  Orchids  being  mixed  with  them.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  17, 
Royal  Crescent,  had  a  very  large  plateau  into  which  gold  fish 
were  introduced — quite,  as  I  think,  out  of  place,  unless  it  was 
intended  that  each  guest  was  to  catch  his  own  and  have  them 
cooked  according  to  his  own  fashion.  It  was,  I  think,  very 
properly  passed  over  by  the  Judges.  On  the  whole,  my  belief 
IS  that  the  original  design  has  never  been  equalled  for  simplicity. 
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and  that,  aa  nothing  more  dcsiiablo  scoma  likciy  to  be  attempted, 
it  would  be  well  if  deeoiation  for  some  other  purpose  were 
encouraged. 

It  would  be  impossible,  while  writing  on  this  branch  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  omit  reference  to  tlie  very  beautiful  jiirdiniores, 
the  inveuiion  of  Mr.  March,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  nave, 
and  bore  evidence  of  the  same  correctness  of  taste  which  has 
linked  his  name  with  table  decoratiou  both  here  and  abroad ; 
for  it  was  no  little  gratification  to  see  on  the  table  of  one  of  the 
first  hotels  in  Paris,  whose  salon  is  considered  to  be  hardly 
excelled  for  beauty,  his  stands  as  forming  the  decoration.  These 
jardinieres  were  glass  tables  formed  of  glass  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  white  metal— silver  or  otherwise.  The  foot  was  a 
tripod,  holding  within  it  a  small  dish  for  flowers  ;  the  stem 
which  supported  the  table  of  glass,  also  protected  by  silver  wire, 
in  one  case  being  a  succeision  of  nobs,  which  gave  it  a  very 
brilliant  appearance,  while  the  top  was  also  glass  filled  with 
flowers  arranged  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  very  beautiful  table, 
or  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  appearance ; 
but  as  It  will  doubtless  be  exh'.bited  at  other  shows  we  would 
strongly  advise  all  who  have  large  and  handsome  rooms,  and 
who  admire  brilliancy  of  efl'ect  without  gaudiness,  to  see  for 
themselves,  and  we  hardly  think  they  will  go  away  without  be- 
coming purchasers.  The  glass  was  manufactured  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Dobson  &  Pearcc,  of  St.  James's  Street. 

The  Florists'  Flowers  were  especially  fine ;  and  although  the 
Council  alTorded  but  scant  favour  to  cut  flowers,  some  very 
beautiful  things  were  placed  in  that  marvellously  heterogeneous 
class — Miscellaneous.  Let  us  hope  that  next  year  they  may, 
having  learned  by  experience,  do  something  more  for  this  most 
popular  division.  I  have  only  again  to  repeat  that  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  Show  were  where  these  were  exhibited, 
while  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  were  comparatively  deserted. 

The  Pelargoniums  were  very  fine  indeed — in  lact,  such  plants 
as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  S'ye,  Miss  Foster's  gardener,  of  Clewer, 
it  is  impossible  to  excel.  There  was  one  plant  there  in  his  col- 
lection— that  fine  old  variety  Sanspareil,  which  was  a  perfect 
marvel  of  growth.  Others  were  also  fine,  but  this  bore  off  the 
palm  from  all  others.  His  flowers  were  Perdita,  Fairest  of  the 
Fair,  Sanspareil,  Lord  Clyde  (splendid  colour),  Desdemona 
(beautiful  plant),  Kose  Celestial  (magnificent  both  as  to  plant 
and  quality  of  bloom),  Ariel,  and  Etna.  Mr.  Shrimpton  was 
second  with  The  Bride,  Sanspareil,  Stella,  Guillaume  Severyns, 
Lord  Clyde,  Festus,  Prince  of  Prussia  ;  third  to  Mr.  Page  ;  and 
an  extra  (why  I  know  not),  went  to  a  collection  all  sticks  and 
no  bloom,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  ought  not  to  have  been 
there  at  all. 

Amongst  Nurserymen  Mr.  Turner  and  the  Messrs.  Fraser 
were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  in  the  above  order.  Mr.  Turner's 
plants  were  very  fine.  They  were  Prince  of  Prussia  (somewhat 
of  a  dirty  look),  Nestor,  Flora,  Bacchus,  Modesty,  Viola,  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  I'izarro,  Lady  Canning  (most  lovely).  Lord  Clyde, 
Ariel,  and  Beauty  of  Heading.  Messrs.  Fraser  were  second  with 
Lightning,  Guillaume  Severyns,  Lillie,  Osiris,  Peacock,  Monarch, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Etna,  Sunset,  Viola,  Matilda,  Bacchus. 

In  Fancy  Pelargoniums  the  Messrs.  Fraser  were  first  with 
Eoi  des  Fantaisies,  a  bright,  showy,  but  badly  shaped  flower ; 
Claudiana ;  Bridesmaid  ;  Clara  NoveUo  ;  Dehcatum,  a  nice  light, 
though  of  indilTereut  shape ;  and  Lady  Craven.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Clemanthe,  Claudiana, 
Belioatum,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Evening  Star,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies. 
A  very  sharp  and  close  race  was  run  in  spotted  or  French  kinds 
between  the  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Turner,  which  the  Judges 
could  only  settle  by  giving  them  equal  firsts.  Mr.  Turner's 
flowers  were  Mr.  Marnock,  a  beautiful  plant;  GuiUaumc  Se- 
veryns; Oshis;  Rembrandt,  bad;  William  Bull,  very  bright 
and  showy  ;  and  Spotted  Gem,  an  exquisite  plant.  Mr.  p-raser'a 
were  Madame  Furtado,  Mazeppa,  Sanspareil,  Bracelet  (good), 
Mr.  Marnock,  and  Excelsior  (fine). 

It  is,  we  think,  unfair  \ipon  both  Judges  and  exhibitors  to  con- 
Btitute  such  a  class  as  the  best  collection  of  Roses ;  for  one  man 
will  interpret  that  as  the  best  which  has  the  largest  number  of 
blooms,  and  another  that  which  has  the  best  blooms,  and  hence 
it  generally  leads  to  confusion  and  disturbance. 

As  1  long  ago  predicted,  when  Mr.  Turner  began  Rose- 
growing,  he  has  become  a  ihorn  in  the  side  of  some  of  the  older 
exhibitors,  in  the  present  case  taking— and  deservedly,  as  I  think 
— first  place.  Amongst  his  Roses  we  noticed  Francois  Lacharme, 
very  fine ;  Catherine  Guillot ;    Madame  Charles  Wood,  very 


large;  General  Ja<quemiuot ;  Anna  AlexielTj  JohnWaterer; 
Amirul  Oravina,  fine  dark;  Senateur  Vaisse ;  La  Brillante; 
Dcvoniensis ;  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  good  white;  Narcisse  ; 
Louise  Darzins,  best  white  Perpetual;  Madame  Boutin,  now 
and  good ;  Madame  Furtado ;  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant ; 
Mudame  Boll ;  Vicomte  Vigier  ;  I'aul  Eicaut ;  Charles  Lawaon, 
&c.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  equal  seconds. 
In  the  former  lot  were  some  few  of  the  new  Roses  of  this  year ; 
and,  if  one  may  form  an  opinion,  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  con- 
clusion I  formed  from  my  visit  to  Paris  last  year,  that  1863 
would  not  be  distinguisbed  for  anything  very  brilliant.  Due 
d'Anjou  was  pretty  ;  Madame  Helye,  curious  shelly  flower ;  and 
Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  good  purple  ;  his  own  Lord  Clyde  was 
very  fine ;  Baron  Gonella  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  it.  In 
Mr.  Mitchell's  were  some  very  fine  varieties";  MarefhalVaillant, 
good ;  Gustave  Rousseau,  also  good ;  Maurice  Bornhardin, 
fine  ;  Christian  Puttner,  a  good  dark  Rose. 

Mr.  Turner  had  a  fine  box  of  Pinks,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — Pride  of  Colchester,  Device,  Miss  Glover,  Mrs. 
Lamb,  Prince  of  Wales,  Titiens,  Constance,  Victory,  Cristabel, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Lord  Elcho,  Princess  of  Wales,  Samson,  Diadem, 
Lizzy,  Mrs.  Turner,  Minnie,  Nina,  Blondin,  Kentish  Volunteer, 
and  some  seedlings.  The  lacing  of  these  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  individual  flowers  were  large. 

Of  other  cut  flowers  there  was  a  very  pretty  collection  of 
Ixias,  Sparaxis  and  other  allied  bulbs,  amongst  which  I.  viridi- 
flora,  crocata,  and  crateroides  were  noticed  as  being  very  pretty. 
This  is  a  class  of  flowers  that  must  become  popular.  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Co.  exhibited  thirty-six  Show  and  thirty-six  Fancy 
Pansies  ;  also  their  excellent  bedding  Calceolaria  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  the  new  Delphinium  bicolor  grandiflorum.  Mr.  Turner 
had  a  fine  box  of  Verbenas,  containing,  amongst  others,  fine 
blooms  of  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Craven,  Fu-etly,  Fairy,  L'Avenir  de 
Bellant,  &c. 

Two  very  fine  collections  of  exotic  Ferns  were  exhibited — the 
best  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  the  second  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Bull's  contained  magnificent  plants  of  Cibotium  princeps, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  Cibotium  culoita  and  Barometz,  Gleichenia 
flabellata  and  dichotoma,  Alsophila  radens  and  excelsa,  Ma- 
rattia  elegans,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  DavaUia  dissecta. 
Messrs.  A.  Ilendersou  had  Drynaria  musfefolia,  Gymnogramma 
calomelanos,  Cibotium  Barometz,  Adiantum  tenerum,  Lastrea 
patens,  Cyathea  boconensis,  Phlebodium  pulvinatum,  Cibotium 
Schiedei,  Alsophila  austraUs,  Angiopteris  eveota,  Drynaria  coro- 
nans,  and  Brainea  insignia. 

Messrs.   Ivery   had   a  beautiful  collection  of  British  Ferns, 
comprising    Asplenium  adiantum   nigrum    acutum,   fontanum 
Halleri,    septentrionale,    tnchomanes,    trichomanes    ramosum ; 
Athyrum  Filix-foemina,  F.  f.  conoides,  orispum,  diffissum,  Fieldiae, . 
Iveryanum,   multiceps,    mucronatum,    plumosum ;    Blechnum. 
spicant  polydactylon,  ramosum  ;  Ceterach  oflicinarum ;   Cysto-  . 
pteris  fragilis  regia ;  Lastrea lepidota,  Filix-mas  cristata,  pumila; 
Osmunda    regalis  cristata ;    Polypodium  phegopteria,   Roberti-  ■ 
anum,  vulgare  cambricum  ;  Polystichum  foliosum,  angulare  va- 
rians,    Wollastoni ;    Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  eudivise- 
folium,  marginatum,  and  sculpturatum. 

Amongst  the  new  flowers  exhibited  was  a  large  quantity  of. 
seedling  Geraniums,  but  very  inferior  both  in  number  and 
quality  to  those  exhibited  last  season.  There  were  two  very 
fine  flowers  of  Mr.  Hoyle's — Achillea,  a  magnificent  high-coloured. 
Beauty-of- Reading  atyle  of  flower,  of  perfect  shape,  and  with  a 
beautifully  clear  white  throat ;  and  Artist,  already  noticed. 
There  were  also  Gloxinias,  Munuluseg,  bedding  Geraniums,  &c., 
which  will,  doubtless,  appear  in  your  report  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee's proceedings.  Nor  can  I  omit  the  very  beautiful  double 
Deutzia  sent  by  Mr.  Standish,  another  of  the  valuable  coutri- 
butioHB  from  Japan,  and  as  a  hardy  ahrub  most  valuable  for  our 
gardens. — D.,  JJeal.  • 


UNJUSTIFIABLE  EXCLUSION  of  GAEDENEES  ' 
FROM  AN  EXHIBITION. 

I  BEa  to  forward  the  schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  Belfast  i 
Botanic  and  Horticultural  Company.  The  rules  laid  down  for 
the  admission  of  gardenera  have  cauaed  very  great  dissatisfaction  f 
amongst  the  exhibitora  and  gardeners  in  general,  as  they  consider 
themselves  grossly  insulted  in  being  invited  to  send  their  pro- 
ductions  to  the  Show  to  be  held  on  the  27th  August,  but  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  place  of  exhibition  themselves  except 
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for  a  Bhort  time  to  eee  what  prizes  they  have  taien,  and  for  half 
an  hour  before  the  Show  closes. 

The  gardeners  have  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved, 
and  the  resolution  signed  by  fifty-four  garden<  rs,  that  if  they,  the 
exhibitors,  were  not  to  be  admitted  at  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  public,  they  would  not  on  any  account  send  their  productions 
to  the  Show.  Are  the  exhibitors  asking  more  than  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  above  Company  ?  The  gardeners  of 
Belfast  and  neighbourhood  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editors 
will  please  to  give  their  opinion  on  this  subject. — N.  T.  Y., 
Selfast. 

[To  apply  to  the  rule  for  such  an  exclusion  of  gardeners  the 
mildest  term  it  deserves  we  reprobate  it  as  very  unreasonable. 
At  the  London  exhibitions  gardeners  are  admitted  at  all  times 
during  which  the  public  are  admitted,  and  at  such  exhibitions 
gardeners  certainly  have  as  fellow-spectators  members  of  the 
community  as  higli  in  position  as  they  will  have  at  Belfast.  So 
far  from  submitting,  as  the  Belfast  gardeners  seem  willing  to  sub- 
mit, to  be  admitted  "a  reasonable  time  after  the  public,"  we 
advise  them  not  to  submit  to  be  admitted  a  second  later  than 
any  one  else.  They  will  have  too  much  good  sense,  as  have  their 
brethren  elsewhere,  to  inconvenience  any  one ;  and,  moreover, 
their  presence  is  desirable,  and  we  know  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  aristocracy  who  delights  in  seeing  and  obtaining 
information  from  gardeners  at  such  gatherings.— Eus.  J.  OF  H.] 


BHOTAN   EHODODENDEONS— AMAETLLIS 
CULTUKE. 

I  HATE  been  anxiously  expecting  intelligence  from  Mr.  Cox, 
of  Eedleaf,  respecting  "  the  yellow-looking,  smooth  flower-bud," 
exhibited  by  a  Bhotan  Rhododendron  under  his  care.  Have  the 
buds  expanded,  and  what  are  the  blossoms  Uke  ?  Is  it  hardy, 
and  where  can  it  be  purchased  ?  I  have  heard  of  one  this  year 
producing  white  funnel-shaped  flowers,  with  a  deep  orange- 
coloured  centre,  and  most  deliciously  fragrant. 

As  to  the  Amaryllis  and  its  varieties — I  have  read  with  much 
interest  Mr.  Anderson's  paper  respecting  this  beautiful  bulb, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  I 
have  a  fair  collection,  and  flower  them  well  with  very  little 
trouble.  When  I  first  commenced  their  cultivation  1  had  only 
a  few,  but  possessed  a  roomy  hot  pit,  in  which  they  grew  and 
bloomed  vigorously,  enabling  me  to  make  my  drawing-room 
gay  during  tlie  dreariest  days  in  winter.  At  my  present  residence 
I  have  only  a  large  greenhouse,  with  Melon-frames.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  dormant  roots  are  stored  away  under 
the  flue,  and  kept  there  till  my  bedding  Geraniums  can  be  re- 
moved from  a  deep  pit,  which  is  then  filled  with  tan,  and  the 
pots  of  Amaryllis,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  are  plunged  in 
the  fermenting  material,  and  in  about  a  few  weeks  come  into 
bloom,  and  become  beautiful  ornaments  in  my  conservatory. 
The  warmth  of  the  greenhouse  enables  them  to  mature  their 
foliage  and  ripen  their  roots.  Many  of  my  bulbs  are  seedlings 
of  my  own,  and  though  they  might  not  "  pass  muster  before  the 
Floral  Committee,"  are  really  beautiful  decorative  objects.  The 
list  of  varieties  given  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  No.  113  is  very 
tempting,  and  it  would  bo  a  kindness  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  to 
many  others,  if  he  would  say  where  they  are  to  be  purchased. — 
A  Detoniak. 


HEATING  GAEDEK  STEUCTUEES. 

{Concludtd  from  page  436.) 

The  small  Amott  boiler  will  heat  100  feet  of  four-inch  pipe, 
consume  less  fuel  than  any  boiler  known,  and  require  less  at- 
tendance than  most. 

Small  boilers,  however,  consume  more  fuel  proportionately 
than  larger,  and  take  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  a  flue ;  and  the 
first  cost  of  one  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  other,  persons 
sak]  themselves,  "  What  is  the  good  of  having  a  boiler  when  I 
can  get  a  flue  for  half  the  money  ?  "  If  you  measure  the  growth 
of  plants  by  their  cost,  and  can  see  goodness  in  cheapness,  and 
derive  more  pleasure  from  badly-grown  plants  than  from  those 
well  grown,  by  all  means  keep  to  flues. 

A  clever  man  may  do  as  much  with  a  flue  as  a  bungler  with  a 
boiler  ;  but  give  a  clever  man  a  boiler,  and  where  is  your  flue  ? 
Gone  for  ever.  If  an  amateur's  experience  is  limited  to  flues, 
how  can  he  form  an  opinion  of  heating  by  hot  water  F     I  feel 


sure  that  many  amateurs  keep  to  flues  for  economy ;  but  were 
they  in  a  position  to  have  a  boiler,  I  have  no  doubt  which 
they  would  prefer.  I  also  grant  that  some  may  have  a  house 
heated  by  a  flue  doing  good  service,  even  better  than  his  neigh- 
bour's boiler ;  but  how  much  more  indomitable  perseverance  is 
possessed  by  one  than  the  other  ?  More  depends  on  a  patient 
dogged  perseverance  than  on  the  meritsof  a  system,  and  on  a  know- 
ledge of  details  than  aU  the  fine  theories  possessed  without  ap- 
plication. Diligent  attention  and  the  application  of  a  few  matters 
will  do  more  to  insure  success  in  cultivation  than  all  the  learned 
ologies,  as  Mr.  Fish  puts  it,  with  carelessness  and  no  application. 
Mr.  Eobson  must  take  a  similar  view,  for  he  wishes  to  heat  a 
house  by  hot  water,  which  is  strange  considering  that  he  pro- 
nounces hot  air  as  good  for  vegetation  as  hot  water.  Why  does 
he  want  hot  water  for  a  house  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature, 
when  he  writes  flues  are  as  good  ?  It  appears  to  me  as  if  he 
was  desirous  of  taking  the  opinion  of  others  on  this  question, 
and  makes  a  few  extreme  remarks  in  order  to  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion. The  call  has  been  only  moderately  responded  to,  and 
I  hope  all  of  us  will  contribute  our  mite,  and  if  we  do,  I  am 
sure  the  fate  of  flues  wiU  be  sealed  for  ever. 

Though  "E."  prides  himself  in  being  able  to  heat  a  house 
110  feet  long  with  a  flue  for  less  money  lay  half  than  the  cost  of 
a  hot-water  apparatus,  I  will  not  say  that  he  cannot ;  but  I  do 
say  he  cannot  keep  the  frost  out  of  such  a  house  unless  he  has 
a  blasting-furnace  and  a  flue  like  a  town  sewer,  and  that  he 
would  burn  more  coal  in  a  month  than  will  afford  ample  to  last 
a  boiler  a  twelvemonth.  I  cannot  see  how  he  would  heat  the 
house  with  one  flue  at  all ;  but  he,  no  doubt,  has  a  novel  plan  of 
his  own  as  rare  and  as  simple  as  the  one  so  lately  given  in  this 
Journal.  "  E."  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  the  quantity  of  space  he 
calculates  a  superficial  foot  of  flue  to  heat,  how  hot  a  flue  will 
be  after  it  has  travelled  20  yards,  to  say  nothing  of  50,  and 
whether  he  could  not  roast  a  ham  in  the  chimney  after  all.  I 
have  known  a  flue  fire  traverse  30  yards  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  though  the  flue  was  not  warmer  than  an  adjoining  wall,  the 
heat  in  the  chimney  was  more  than  the  hand  could  bear.  Soot 
in  a  flue,  3  inches  or  more  thick,  forms  a  barrier  against  the 
absorbing  powers  of  brick  and  prevents  the  flue  heating,  as  any 
housewife  knows  her  oven  heats  badly  unless  it  be  clear  of  soot. 
As  "  E."  is  so  confident  of  his  wondrous  flue-knowledge,  I 
invite  his  attention  to  an  estimate  for  heating  a  house  for  a 
vinery  110  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  5  feet  high  at  sides,  the  roof 
a  span  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

£    s.    d. 

Boiler IJ    0    0 

Sliding  doors,  &o 2    2    9 

Fire-bricks,  sliip,  or  tire-clay,  comraon  bricks,  and  mortar    0  15    ft 
Boiler-setting  and    chimney-building,    mason    and    la- 
bourer, four  days,  including  fireliole,  digging  and  wall- 
ing round  18    0 

520  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  or  4  tons  4  cwt.,  at  5*.  per  cwt.  21    0    0 

Bends,  elbows,  &c.,  4  cwt..  at  ll4.  per  cwt 2    i    • 

Fixing  pipes,  with  materials 6  10    0 

45   19     0 

This  would  contain  22,000  cubic  feet,  and  148  feet  of  heating 
surface  at  a  temperature  of  212°  would  be  reqiiired  to  heat  it 
and  keep  the  temperature  at  62°  steadily  ;  but  having  also  3880 
feet  of  glass,  or  cooling  surface,  fom-  times  that  quantity  of 
heating  surface  will  be  required  to  secure  a  temperature  of  55° 
in  all  weathers,  and  six  times  a  philosopher's  calculation  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  60°. 

"  E."  will  be  so  good  as  give  his  estimate,  for  according  to  my 
notions  he  would  want  four  flues  and  as  many  fires  to  obtain  the 
same  heat  and  a  result  below  par.  The  boiler  would  consiune  a 
ton  of  coke  fortnightly  for  four  or  six  months  according  to  the 
season  and  the  time  the  fruit  is  desired  to  be  ripe,  which  at  6*. 
per  ton  is  £3 ;  but  his  flues  would  consume  a  ton  a-week  of 
small  coal  in  all  weathers  (for  flues  do  not  bum  coke  well),  two  in 
severe,  which  at  Ts.  dd.  per  ton,  would  give  20  tons,  £7  15«.,  being 
£i  15s.  in  favour  of  the  boiler,  with  one-quarter  the  trouble  and 
attention  ;  and  whilst  a  gardener  could  leave  his  boiler  and  house 
in  perfect  security  at  6  P.M.  in  mild  weather,  and  at  8  P.M.  in  severe 
weather,  "E."  would  have  to  stoker  hard  every  three  or  four 
hours,  and  go  to  bed  late  with  a  conviction  in  his  mind  that  he 
must  be  up  early,  long  before  nature  is  awake.  Thus  the  boiler 
would  save  £4  15s.  annually,  which  in  seven  years  amounts  to 
£33  5s.,  durmg  which  time  the  boiler  would  not  cost  Gd.  beyond 
3s.  6d.  in  cleaning  out  once  a-year,  whilst  "  E.'s  "  flues  would  cost 
at  least  7s.  6d.  in  sweeping  and  washing  with  lime  water,  to  say 
nothing  of  repairs,  and  at  ten  years'  end  the  boiler  would  have 
saved  its  first  cost  by  consuming  so  little  fuel.    The  pipes  would 
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be  as  good  as  ever,  the  boiler  last  another  ten  years,  and  the  owner 
would  not  be  postered  with  hydrogen  smells,  nor  see  his  Vines 
drooping  and  scorched  with  fire-damp  and  a  crazy  flue,  after 
wasting  £47  or  more,  enough  to  build  the  owner  a  moderate- 
sized  greenhouse. 

We  had  a  boiler  put  in  in  1835,  and  though  old  and  worn 
it  was  not  useless  when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
larger,  and  the  pipes  were  as  good  as  ever — they  had  never 
cost  a  penny  in  repairs,  and  they  did  not  need  any  after  twenty- 
seven  years  wear  and  tear,  neitlier  can  they  be  distinguished 
from  new  pipes.  I  mention  this  boiler  and  pipes  in  justification 
of  my  statement,  for  some  people  have  an  idea  that  bailers  are 
soon  worn  out. 

In  heating  a  number  of  houses  hot  water  is  without  an  equal ; 
but  having  given  the  cost  of  heating  five  houses  by  flues  1  will 
heat  them  with  hot  water  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  range  is  180  feet  by  18,  all  of  them  kept  at  a  high  tem- 
perature; costing  for  beating  with  flues  £47  lOi-.,  and  £20  10s. 
in  fuel  annually. 

£    i.   d. 

Boiler  20    0    0 

Doors  and  frame 3    3    0 

1400  feet  ot  four-inch  pipe,  four  pipe3  in  froat,  two  at 

back,  and  two  along  each  end 70    0    0 

Branches,  elbowi,  syphons,  connections,  and  valves  ...      24    0    0 
Boiler-setting,  preparing-for,  materials,  chimney-build- 
ing, &c 4    3    6 

Pipes,  fixing  with  materials 27    0    0 

£148     6    6 

We  have  the  sheds  heated  by  the  connection-pipes,  plants  in 
some.  Mushrooms  in  others,  potting-shed  as  nice  as  possible, 
and  all  arranged  so  that  one  can  be  heated  at  once  or  them  all, 
separately  or  together ;  and  a  couple  of  pipes  run  under  the 
tanpits  80  as  to  keep  the  beds  warm.  All  this  is  done  with  the 
fuel  of  one  fire,  saving  annually  the  fuel  of  eight  fires,  and  doing 
the  work  as  well  again,  without  blowing-up  anything  or  robbing 
ourselves  of  sleep,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  Six  hours  is  enough  for 
a  man,  seven  for  a  wsman,  eight  for  a  fool ;"  but  I  recom- 
mend the  fool's  portion  for  every  one.  Also  by  carrying  the 
connecting-pipes  along  the  sheds  you  will  do  away  witli  bothies. 
That  is  worth  more  than  all  the  good  hot  water  ever  did ;  for 
I  estimate  inventions  nothing  unless  they  give  less  manual  labour, 
and  are  more  economical,  and  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 
Bothies  are  repositories  for  weary  limbs,  cause  unhealthiness, 
breed  disease  and  demoralisation,  and  are  altogether  unfit  for 
human  habitations.  The  sooner  under-gardeners  are  driven  out 
of  them,  and  a  comfortable  house  provided  with  a  thorough 
draught  in  an  open  situation,  the  better  it  will  accord  with 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  more  con- 
ducive will  it  bo  to  the  owner's  interests  and  the  inmates'  social 
and  moral  advancement. 

Owing  to  our  saving  the  fuel  of  eight  Sres  we  nett  £31  45. 
yearly,  which  will  in  seven  years  amount  to  £148  8s.,  thereby 
clearing  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  in  that  period  ;  but  with  a 
crazy  set  of  flues  the  real  expense  attending  them  is  only  fairly 
beginning. 

Now,  coals  may  make  a  difference — that  is,  their  cost,  in 
speaking  of  the  relative  merits  and  defects  of  flues  and  hot  water. 
Where  a  range  of  houses  is  heated  by  flues  and  fuel  is  cheap — 
say  2s.  Gd,  per  ton,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  take  out  the  flues  and 
replace  with  a  hot-water  apparatus ;  it  may  not  be  more  eco- 
nomical, but  it  wUl  be  better  and  far  more  garden-like.  A  man 
upholding  flues  appears  to  me  to  be  similar  to  a  thrasher  con- 
tending there  is  nothing  like  a  flail  to  thrash  corn — he  had  rather 
do  the  work  of  a  horse  or  a  steam-engine  than  allow  his  mind 
to  move  with  the  age. 

Just  one  point  more  and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  "  Where 
the  houses  are  wide  apart,  it  is  more  economical  and  satisfactory 
to  heat  them  with  flues  than  liot  water."  In  a  case  like  that 
the  boiler  works  at  a  disadvantage,  heating  a  greater  length  of  pipe 
outside  the  house  than  within.  But  with  that  drawback  I  con- 
tend hot  water  is  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  loiigrun ;  for 
instead  of  using  four-inch  flows  we  use  IJ-inch  wrought-iron 
pipes,  and  the  same  for  returns — that  is,  all  the  connections  are 
IJ-inch,  costing  (i^d.  per  foot,  increasing  the  heating  powers  of 
the  boiler  one-third,  promoting  a  quicker  circulatioa,  and  giving 
a  very  satisfactory  result.  We  have  six  houses  heated  on  this 
principle  ;  and  instead  of  employing  1200  feet  of  four-inch 
piping  we  have  but  800,  the  remainder  are  IJ-inch;  so  that  we 
have  a  boiler  with  little  work,  and  capable  of  putting  limbs  on 
to  plant-8  where  we  have  flues  taking  them  oif  by  wholejale. 


I  hope  to  see  the  flues  brought  down  to  their  proper  level,  the 
rubbish-heap,  soon ;  and  by  using  1^-incli  connection-pipes  to 
heat  more  houses,  tliaii  can  ho  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  may 
say  the  work  is  done  better  by  li-iuch  connections  than  with 
four-inch. — G.  A. 


HAllDY  PALM. 


CULTUHB    OP    CTANOPHYLLUJI    MAGNIFICUM. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Palm  which  stood  out  last 
winter  at  Kew  ?  It  is  very  much  like  the  Latania  borbonica.  I 
was  round  there  in  October,  and  all  the  Palms  were  then  taken 
in  except  this  one. 

What  height  does  the  Cyanophyllum  magnifieum  usually 
attain  in  its  native  clime  ?  I  grew  one  hero  11  feet  high, 
having  leaves  26  inches  long  and  13  inches  broad.  The  stem 
was  2  inches  in  diameter.  I  never  saw  one  so  fine  before, 
and  so  said  all  visitors.  It  is  cut  down  now,  and  a  very 
nice  walking-stick  made  with  the  stem.  If  you  think  it  was 
unusually  fine,  I  could  tell  you  how  it  was  grown,  as  it  had  a 
pecuhar  treatment. — A  Young  G-aedexee. 

[The  Palm  you  mention  is  Fortune's  ChusanPalm,  Chamserops 
Fortune!  of  Hooker,  formerly  called  C.  exeelsa  in  English 
gardens.  At  Kew  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  mat  in  severe 
weather;  but  in  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Osborne  it  has  hitherto 
stood  unprotected. 

Certainly  we  never  saw  Cyanophyllum  magnifieum  so  lofty  as 
you  mention,  nor  the  leaves  so  large.  These  are  usually  about 
24  inches  by  9  at  the  broadest  part.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  a 
statement  of  your  mode  of  culture. — Ed3.  J.  op  H.] 


LILIUM  GIGANTEU.M  CULTUEE— DISA 
GIIANDIFLOEA. 

Having  been  successful  in  growing  the  Lilium  giganteum, 
the  culture  which  I  have  followed  might  be  useful  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  TuE  Jodehal  of  Uoeiicultuee. 

I  have  had  this  season  two  bult)s  in  a  fourteen-inch  pot,  each 
of  which  lias  sent  up  a  liower-stem  10  feet  high.  One  stem  had 
thirteen  flowers  and  the  other  twelve,  and  beautifully  sweet- 
scented. 

The  growth  was  commenced  the  first  week  in  February  in  a 
cold  pit,  no  heat  applied  at  any  time — merely  protection  from 
frost.  The  soil  I  used  was  one-halt  the  top  spit  of  a  meadow 
well  pulverised,  the  other  half  peat  and  sand  well  mixed  together. 
When  fairly  in  growtli  I  gave  water  in  abundanoe,  and  liquid 
manure,  not  strong,  about  twici  a-week.  I  beheve  that  if  the 
pot  had  stood  in  water  about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  drainage 
in  the  pot  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  plant, 
for,  this  being  of  quick  growth  and  gigantic  stature,  requires 
water  in  abundance. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Disa  grandiQora,  a  sucker  from  one  which 
was  sent  here  from  M.  iSchiller,  of  Hamburg,  last  April  twelve- 
month. It  is  now  nearly  12  inches  high,  and  it  seems  to  be 
forming  a  head  at  the  top.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  flower? 
As  I  have  not  seen  any  other  Disa  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
The  plant  is  healthy  and  growing  fast.  If  it  should  bloom  I 
will,  if  acceptable,  send  you  a  few  lines  as  to  how  I  have  pro- 
ceeded with  its  culture. — J.  iiASTWOOD,  Gardener  to  H,  Nathan, 
^sq.j  Didsbury  Lodge,  3Ianchester* 

[We  tliiuk  the  Disa  is  progressing  properly.  We  shall  be 
obliged  by  particulars  of  its  culture. — Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


NEW  BOOE.] 

The  In-door  Gardener.  Bt/  Miss  Malini/.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co. 
Wb  regret  to  see  by  this  title-page  that  Hiss  Maling  again  has 
changed  her  publisher.  This  is  tlic  fourth  or  fifth  time  within 
about  twelve  months,  and  such  deficiency  of  permanency  is 
usually  indicative  of  an  author  being  either  unpleasant  to  co- 
operate with,  or  that  his  works  are  not  profitable ;  or,  as  in 
some  instances,  that  these  disagreeables  have  a  combined  influ- 
ence in  causing  such  changes.  If  the  other  productions  of  Miss 
Maling  have  bad  a  small  sale,  for  the  present  volume  ne  caitnot 
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anticipate  a  better  success ;  and  were  it  not  on  a  popular  subject 
we  should  not  occupy  our  space,  even  brieiJy,  by  uttering  a 
word  of  warning  concerning  its  contents. 

Miss  Maling,  like  many  other  ladies,  has  a  great  love  for 
flowers,  combined  with  eicellent  taste  in  arranging  them  ;  and 
she  has  frequently  published  in  various  forms  her  judgments 
upon  such  arrangements  J  but  now  that  she  oti'ers  to  instruct  in 
flower-culture,  we  regret  to  have  to  warn  our  readers  she  must 
not  be  accepted  as  a  teacher.  The  practical  cultural  portions  of 
the  present  volume  are  chiefly  derived  from  other  sources,  our 
own  columns  amongst  the  rest,  though  in  our  case  Miss  Maling 
does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  asiom,  that 
what  is  worth  borrowing  is  worth  acknowledging.  We  might 
complain,  also,  i(  it  were  worth  while,  that  each  page,  contrary 
to  all  custom,  is  headed  "  In-door  Gardening,'  the  name  of  one 
of  our  publications,  although  the  title  of  Miss  Maling's  work  is 
"The  In-door  Gardener." 

As  the  tirst  qualification  required  by  a  teacher  is  correctness, 


we  should  advise  a  page  of  corrigenda  to  be  inserted,  in  ease  the 
volume  should  not  reach  to  a  second  edition,  for  there  are  no 
such  names  among  plants  as  Gneorum — Chautini — Lycopodium 
apoda-cesium,  &c.  Such  errors,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  repeated  Dennstfetia,  may  be  typographical,  but  there  are 
others  more  weighty.  For  instance,  Loam  is  defined  as  "  any 
fertile  growing  soil,  not  exclusively  formed  of  some  one  material 
like  peat,  or  clay,  or  sand,  or  leaf  mould,"  which  is  such  a  tissue 
of  error  ill-espressed,  as  would  require  more  time  to  explain 
than  we  are  willing  to  bestow. 

Again,  who  ever  heard  before  that  '*  many  gardeners  never 
use  soil  which  h.is  not  been  charred  or  frozen  ?"  or  that  "  scales- 
are  chiefly  appeudages  of  Camellias  ?"  Or — but  we  can  occupy 
our  space  no  further  ;  and  will  only  add  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  Miss  Maling  again  in  print  when  she  has  some  more  novel- 
ties to  communicate  on  the  combination  of  colours  and  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  ;  for  on  those  topics  she  is  an  authoritr. 


This  introduction  to  our  gardens  from  the 
has  been  raised  by  Meesrs.  Henderson  &  Co. 
Hursery,  and  was,  we  believe, 
collected  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  sent  over  so  many  of  the 
fine  plants  of  tliat  country 
which  now  ornament  our 
greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. The  Stylidium  amce- 
num,  without  the  gaiety  of 
many  New  Holland  shrubs, 
is  decidedly  pretty,  and  must 
be  a  desirable  addition  to  this 
class  of  plants.  It  blooms  in 
June.  The  Stylidium  nudum 
of  Lindley  is  now  considered 
to  be  synonymous. 

It  is  a  herb — perennial,  we 
believe — having  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  a  rosulate  tuft 
of  leaves,  which  are  spathu- 
late,  2i  to  3  inches  long, 
tapering  to  the  base,  shortly 
acute  at  the  apex,  and  ter- 
minating in  an  apiculus ; 
they  are  paler  on  the  lower 
than  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  have  k  brolsen  cellular 
hyaline,  scarcely  denticulate, 
margin ;  when  fresh  they  are 
scattered  with  transparent 
dote;  the  veins  are  dicho- 
tomoQS,  scarcely  anastomos- 
ing. Prom  the  centre  of  this 
tuft  rises  the  erect  scape, 
6  inches  high,  terminating 
in  the  upper  half  in  a  pyra- 
midal many-flowered  raceme, 
below  which  is  a  whorl  of 
linear-pointed  bracts.  The 
rachis,  pedicels,  and  calyx  are 
furnished  with  hairs  tipped  by 
black  glands.  The  flowers  are 
large,  rose-coloured,  measur- 
ing five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  pedicels  are 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  sub- 
tended by  small  lance-shaped 
bracteoles.  The  calyx,  be- 
sides its  gland-tipped  hairs, 
is  marked  with  red  dots  and 
streaks  ;  its  teeth  are  linear- 
oblong  obtuse,  those  of  the 
lower  lip  three  in  number, 
narrower  than  the  two  form- 
ing the  upper  lip,  all  being 
■horter  than  the  ovary.     The 


STYLIDIUM  AMCENUM. 

Swan  Kirer  colony,  I  corolla  is  three  times   as  lo 
of  tiie  Pine  Apple  |  lip  consists  of  four  oblong 


ng  as  the  calyx  teeth ;  the  upper 
bluut,  spreadmg  lobes,  the  lower  is 
very  small,  with  a  gland-like 
deltoid  prominence  at  the 
base;  a  pan*  of  short  lateral 
ears,  or  projections,  which 
become  very  indistinct  in  the 
dried  state,  and  a  subulate 
petal-hke  point ;  the  throat 
18  furnished  with  a  crown  of 
six  clavate  processes.  The 
column  is  flattened  at  the 
base,  becomes  tapered  up- 
wards, and  is  bent  twice  m 
tile  usual  way. 

The  Stylidiums  should  be 
grown  in  sandy  soil  with  a 
preponaerance  of  peat  earth, 
and  require  to  be  very  care- 
fully drained,  for  though  they 
like  a  good  supply  of  water 
while  growing,  they  cannot 
endure  stagnant  muisture.  A 
warm,  dry,  and  airy  green- 
house is  the  best  situation  for 
them.  Many  of  them  are 
very  pretty,  indeed  showy 
plants  ;  and,  in  all,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flower,  and  the 
iriitability  of  its  column,  are 
so  curious,  that  they  have 
good  claim  to  the  small  space 
they  occupy. —  (M.,  in  Garden 
Companion.) 


TANNER'S    BAEK 

POB     STEAWBEEET-  BEDS. 

Allow  me  to  relate  in  cor- 
roboration of  a  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Fish  (see  page  422) ,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  tanner's  bark 
for  surrounding  Strawberries 
when  fruiting,  that  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  Viceregal 
gardens  the  other  day,  and 
when  passing  along  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Smith  I  observed 
his  men  throwing  wet  fresh 
bark  between  the  lines  of 
Strawberries.  I  inquired, 
"  Will  it  not  give  an  unplea- 
sant flavour  to  the  fruit?" 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  have   used    it  for 
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that  purpose  for  several  years.  The  first  eliower,"  he  added, 
"  washes  the  tannin  and  finer  particles  down.  Slugs,  too,"  he 
remarked,  "  do  not  like  to  travel  amongst  it,  and  I  much  prefer 
it  to  anything  else  that  I  have  tried." 

It  has  just  struck  me  that  where  cocoa-nut  fibre  can  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  same 
purpose. — D.  Pbessly,  Knockmaroon,  near  Dublin. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Is  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  authorised  to  represent  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  do  the  rest  of  its  members  do 
ko-too  to  him?  I  ask  this  because  of  the  following  circumstance, 
for  the  correctness  of  whicli  I  appeal  to  the  parties  mentioned  : — 

Previously  to  the  issuing  of  the  schedules  of  prizes  this  year, 
I  hear  that  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  solicited  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Mamock  at  Kensington,  to  which  Mr.  Marnock  replied  that  if 
Sir  Charles  wished  to  see  him  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  him 
at  the  Regent's  Park.  I  hear  also  that  the  interview  took  place, 
and  that  Sir  Charles  then  proposed  that  they  should  arrange  to 
cut  down  the  prizes  ofTered  exactly  one-half,  making  twenty-pound 
prizes  £10  ;  ten,  £o,  and  so  on  ;  that  Sir  Charles  considered  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  a  commercial  concern,  and  not  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  although  I  believe,  in  some  circuitous  way,  the  same 
reduction  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Bowley.  I  hear  further  thut 
Mr.  Marnock,  with  a  correct  sense  of  what  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  Society  and  is  due  to  the  exhibitors,  told  Sir  Charles  that 
he  would  certainly  bring  the  proposal  before  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  but  that  he  entirely  differed  from  him, 
and  that  he  thought  some  of  the  classes  had  prizes  not  large 
enough  ;    and  so  the  interview  ended. 

Now,  I  ask,  is  not  this  just  the  sort  of  proceeding  that 
destroyed  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  before?  Or  did  the 
Council  sanction  the  proposition,  and  authorise  Sir  Charles  to 
arrange,  if  he  could,  a  reduction  of  prizes  ? — An  Inquikke. 

[We  have  no  relative  information  on  the  subject ;  but  we  do 
know  that  if  the  Csuncil  of  any  Society  allows  one  of  its  members 
to  become  dictator,  no  one  fitting  to  belong  to  that  Council  will 
remain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  Council  of  any  society 
enrolled  for  the  promotion  of  an  art  or  science,  and,  finding  its 
expenditure  excessive,  begins  retrenchment  by  diminishing  its 
outlay  on  legitimate  objects,  and  yet  continues  its  outlay  on  ob- 
jects not  within  its  charter,  that  Council  are  derelict  of  duty,  and 
pursue  a  course  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  the  Society's  ruin. 

There  certainly  are  rumours  afloat  that  the  expenditure  on 
the  Kensington  and  Chiswick  Gardens  is  to  be  very  largely 
reduced,  and  if  so,  that  is  not  the  chrection  towards  which  one 
would  have  thought  a  horticultural  society  would  have  directed 
its  economy.  But  having  no  specific  information  we  refrain  from 
commentary. — Eds.  J.  of  H.  ] 


THE  FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  CIVIC 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

Thb  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  that  adorned  the  G-uildball 
on  the  occasion  of  the  civic  entertainment  to  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  furnished,  we 
understand,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  William?,  of  Holloway.  It  is  but  due 
to  Mr.  WilHams  that  the  fact  should  be  recorded,  for  we  have 
been  asked  on  many  occasions  since  who  it  was  to  whom  the 
credit  was  due  of  having  supplied  so  admirable  a  collection  of 
plants.  On  application  to  Mr.  Williams  we  have  been  furnished 
with  a  hst  of  the  plants  of  which  the  collection  was  composed  ; 
and  those  acquainted  with  their  beauty  and  value  will  at  once 
be  enabled  to  form  some  conception  of  the  effect  that  was 
produced. 

Obchibs. — Vanda  suavis,  5  feet  high,  tricolor,  insignia  ;  Sac- 
colabium  guttatum ;  ^Erides  Larpent^e,  affine,  odoratum  pur- 
purascens ;  Cattleya  Mossite,  Warnerii ;  Leelia  purpurata ;  Pha- 
Itenopsia  grandiflora,  amabilis ;  Cypnpedium  Veitchi,  barbatum 
superbum;  Calanthe  masuca. 

Eeens. — Hioksonia  antarotica ;  AlsophiJa  auetralis  in  the  most 
luxuriant  health,  aculeata,  radens  ;  Gleiehenia  dicarpa,  hecisto- 
phylla  ;  Cibotium  Schiedei,  princeps ;  Cyathea  elegans  ;  Adian- 
tums,  a  number  of  kinds,  among  them  were  the  Gold  variety 
lately  introduced ;  Gymnogrammas,  the  Gold  and  Silver,  also 
the  tasselled  sulphur  variety. 

JmB-roLlAQBD  Plahts. — Chamterops  exeelss,  Cordyline  in- 


divisa,  Braceena  indivisa,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Alocasia  me- 
tallica,  A.  Lowii,  Cycos  revoluta  (splendid  specimen),  Dion  cdul* 
(magnificent  plant,  14  feet  through),  l)raca;na  Draco  Bcerhavei 
(the  finest  in  the  country,  very  rare),  Khopula  corcovadensis, 
K.  magnifica,  Stadaiannia  Jonghii,  Theophrasta  iniperialis,  Tupid- 
anthus  caly])tratn^.  Agave  filifera,  Vucca  aloilolia  variegata, 
Pandanus  elegantissimus,  P.  javanicus,  Xhrinai  elegans,  Aralia 
Sieboldii  variegata,  Ananassa  saliva  variegata  (several  fine  speci- 
mens), Azaleas  (line  specimens),  Chelsoiii,  Exquisite,  Oled- 
stanesii,  Glory  of  Sunning  Hill,  Juliana,  Extranei,  Eulalie  Van 
Geert,  Gledstauesii  formosa,  Lateritia ;  a  monster  Erica  Caven- 
dishii  in  a  large  tub.  Specimen  Roses,  <tc.,  were  kindly  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  of  the  nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 
Mr.  Williams  had  also  the  honour  of  having  supplied  the 
bouquet  for  Her  Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


ADMITTING  AIR  NEAR  SMOKY  TOWNS. 

On  reading  a  lady's  inquiries  on  the  above  subject  I  thought 
a  little  of  my  own  experience  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Journal.  I  am  close  to  a  large  town  which  contains  about  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  east  of  me  there  is  nothing  but 
factories  and  houses,  and  only  the  breadth  of  two  fields  in  front ; 
on  the  west  and  north  I  am  free  from  both,  but  have  Ashton 
Moss,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  a  swamp.  There  are  two  large 
cotton  mills  within  300  yards  of  my  place,  and  they  have  not 
much  less  than  300-horse  power  of  engines,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  boilers,  giving  me  more  smoke  than  I  can  well 
reconcile  myself  to. 

I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  to  prevent  the 
smoke  from  passing  into  the  houses.  Over  the  ventilators  I 
have  put  a  screen  made  of  Shaw's  tifiauy,  and  find  that  it 
"  riddles  "  the  soot  from  the  air  as  the  latter  passes  through — 
that  is,  the  air  in  reality  passes  through  a  sieve.  I  find  that  it 
answers  very  well,  for  the  tiffany  is  made  as  black  as  soot  in  a 
short  time,  the  soot  adhering  to  it  instead  of  going  into  the 
house.  As  soon  as  my  hands  are  not  so  much  employed  as  at 
present  I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  airing  in  smoky 
places. — John  Hague,  Oroby  Lodge,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

June  17th. 

FlobaIi  Committee. — At  the  second  great  Exhibition,  this  day, 
the  subjects  brought  before  the  Sub-Committees  were  of  a  very 
interestmg  character.  The  new  plants  on  this  occasion  were 
more  numerous  than  the  florists'  flowers,  and  though  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  latter  were  exhibited,  but  few  received 
awards.     We  shall  notice  them  as  they  presented  themselves. 

Mr.  Mills  introduced  a  new  bedding  Verbena,  Othello,  a 
dark  puce  or  claret,  dwarf  habit,  compact  trusses,  and  very  free- 
flowering.  This  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  bedding  variety, 
and  was  commended. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  sent  a  very  good  stand  of  seedling  Pansies. 
Among  them  a  promising  Fancy  variety,  Pallas,  violet  back 
petals,  dark  eye  on  yellow  ground,  lower  petal  very  dark, 
singularly  belted  with  violet.  This  will  probably  become  a 
useful  flower.     Commended. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  had  a  seedling  Fuchsia,  Pillar  of 
Gold,  a  distinct  golden  variegated  form  of  this  plant,  and  was 
commended  for  its  foliage. 

Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  had  Amaryllis  Perfecta  marginata, 
a  distinct  and  good  variety  of  the  numerous  seedlings  of  this 
class.  Its  form  and  peculiar  white  markings  or  stripes  on  a 
dull  red  ground  rendered  the  flower  attractive,  and  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Hally,  Blackheath,  sent  Pelargonium  Adonis,  a  zonale 
which  had  been  grown  in  1862  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
where  it  was  much  admired  and  classed  among  the  best  varieties 
for  its  beautiful  darkly-zoned  foliage,  bright  orange  scarlet 
flowers,  and  conspicuous  white  eye.  It  now  received  a  Urst-clase 
certificate. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  had  a  collection  of  hybrid  Mimulus 
of  the  same  character  and  colour  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull 
earlier  in  the  season.     Commended. 

Mr.  Turner  exhibited  Petunia  Mrs.  Sherbrook,  a  fine  deotra- 
tive  variety  resembling  Mrs.  Ferguson,  but  of  the  large  pent- 
angular form  of  the  old  variety  Prince  Albert.     Should  the 
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flowers  prove  constant  in  their  colour  and  markings,  it  will  be 
Tery  useful.     Commended. 

Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  showed  Calceolaria  Bijou,  a  decided 
acquisition  among  the  dark  bedding  varieties ;  dark  rich  crimson 
flowers,  dwarf  habit,  and  free-flowering.  Second-class  certi- 
ficate. 

Mr.  Bragg,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of  seedling  Fancy  Pansies. 
Though  late  in  the  season  for  this  flower,  the  three  varieties — 
Bob  Ridley,  Harlequin,  and  Dazzle— received  a  label  of  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Turner  sent  several  seedling  Pelargoniums.  Achilles 
(Hoyle),  a  very  splendid  and  brilliant  flower,  back  petals  deep 
maroon,  margined  with  bright  carmine,  clear  white  centre,  lower 
petals  painted  with  rosy  crimson,  first-elass  certificate ;  Pelar- 
gonium Aristides  (Hoyle),  dark  back  petals,  white  centre,  lower 
petals  shaded  with  light  rosy  lines— though  a  small  flower, 
perfect  in  form  and  substance,  second-class  certificate;  Pelar- 
gonium Maid  of  Honour  (Beck),  an  improvement  on  Viola ; 
rather  too  coarse,  but  distinct  in  shading  of  colour,  commended. 

Among  the  plants  submitted  to  the  Sub- Committee  we  noticed 
the  following  : — 

Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  Deutzia  crenata  rubra,  from  Japan,  a 
double  variety  of  this  beautiful  class  of  very  handsome  shrubs, 
said  to  be  hardy,  and  which  will,  doubtless,  be  much  sought  after 
—first-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  Veitoh  exhibited  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides  varie- 
gatum,  commended ;  Homoeanthus  viscosus,  with  double  li^ht 
blue  flowers  resembling  the  Cape  Aster,  commended  ;  Lasti-ea 
e^throsora,  a  very  handsome  Fern,  second-class  certificate; 
Woodwardia  japonica,  a  Fern  already  exhibited  by  Mr.  Standish, 
but  never  in  such  good  condition,  second-class  certificate ; 
Andromeda  species,  California,  a  very  conspicuous  shrub  with 
erect  spikes  of  white  flowers  showing  themselves  above  the  dark 
peen  box-like  foliage,  commended  ;  Pancratium  species,  from 
Philippme  Islands,  with  large  heads  of  white  flowers,  a  very 
ehowy  plant,  first-class  certificate;  Lomaria  species,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  commended ;  Alsophila  Tfenitis  denticulata, 
a  very  handsome  Fern,  second-class  certificate  ;  Selhguea  pothi- 
folia,  a  Fern  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  second-class  certificate ; 
Marattia  Cooperi,  first-class  certificate;  Pinanga,  species  nova, 
Philippine  Islands,  commended. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co.,  exhibited  Abies  species, 
North  America,  which  was  commended ;  and  Taxus  fastigiata, 
with  golden-coloured  shoots,  first-class  certificate;  Cypripedium 
Stonei,  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  received  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Mr.  Bull  had  Cineraria  argentea,  which  may  prove  useful  as  a 
plant  for  edging,  commended  ;  Trichomanes  crispum  rufum,  a 
Tery  distinct  variety  with  long,  narrow  fronds,  second-class  cer- 
tificate. 

Fkuit  Committee.  —  Two  seedling  Pines  of  considerable 
merit  came  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham 
at  Lambton  Castle,  but  neither  of  them  was  superior  to  existing 
varieties.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  o'f 
his  seedling  Grape  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  which  received  a  first- 
class  certificate. 


HAS  THE  CLIMATE  OP  ENGLAND  CHANGED  ? 

The  opinion  upon  this  question  given  by  me  a  few  years  ago 
in  The  Cottage  Gaedeneb  entirely  agrees  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  quoted  in  The  Jopenai,  of  Hoeti- 
CCiTTTEE  of  June  9th ;  and  while  endorsing  all  that  is  advanced 
in  that  excellent  agricultural  adviser  I  will  add  a  few  additional 
remarks  deduced  from  experience,  having  kept  a  table  of  the 
temperature  since  1805. 
_  The  vulgar  error  that  the  climate  has  undergone  a  great  altera- 
tion during  this  present  century  is  owing  to  our  severe  winters 
and  very  hot  summers  coming  so  few  and"  far  between. 

A  middle-aged  man  recollects  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14, 
when  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground  in  England  for  thirteen  weeks, 
and  1838  was  equally  severe ;  the  only  difierence  was  the  fall 
of  snow.  The  most  intense  cold  in  the  present  century  was 
the  winter  of  1859-60,  when  the  thermometer  was  7°  below 
zero  several  days,  and  yet  the  young  people  keep  saying  that  our 
winters  are  much  milder  and  summers  much  colder. 

If  these  persons  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  oldest 
and  best  chronologies  and  registers  of  the  seasons  contained  in 
Mr.  White's  "History  of  Selbourne,"  Mr.  Whistlecroffa  writ- 


ings, and  almanacs,  it  would  be  found  that  in  a  term  of  thirty 
years  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years  there  is  no 
perceptible  difierence  in  our  climate  whatever ;  we  are  now 
going  through  a  series  of  iudiflerent  or  medium  seasons  after  a 
series  of  much  better  seasons— such  as  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857, 
1858,  1859,  the  last  three  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their 
previous  winters  and  the  intense  heat  of  their  summers,  particu- 
larly the  whole  of  July,  1859. 

Through  our  insular  situation  in  England  no  regular  theory 
can  be  estabUshed  ;  and  from  long  experience  I  find  the  best 
guide,  and  that  a  very  uncertain  one,  is  the  history  of  the  sum- 
mers gone  by,  as,  iu  a  cycle  of  forty  years,  the  balances  of  cold 
and  hot  summers,  severe  and  open  winters,  wet  and  dry  seasons, 
become  pretty  nearly  equalised  in  that  period. 

I  have  noted  during  the  present  century  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  hottest  summers  are  preceded  by  the  mildest 
winters ;  and  agree  with  that  excellent  naturahst,  Mr.  White,  of 
Selbourne,  that  the  majority  of  severe  winters  are  preceded  by 
wet  summers. 

I  have  also  noted  that  we  seldom  have  two  very  severe  winters 
consecutively,  nor  two  "  ultra "  hot  summers  ;  respecting  wet 
summers,  often  two  wet  ones  come  together,  but  rarely  three  SO 
wet  as  1860,  1861,  and  1862  consecutively. 

I  shall  merely  repeat  my  strong  conviction  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  chmate  of  England  during  the  present  century, 
save  and  except  those  variations  arising  from  the  peculiar  insular 
situation  of  the  British  Isles,  which  extraordinary  variations 
always  have  existed  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. — 
H.  W.  Newman,  MiUside,  Clieltenham. 


ANNUAL  REPOTTING  OF  FEUIT  TEEES. 

In  No.  114  of  Journal,  your  correspondent,  "  W.  H.,"  gives  the 
practice  of  his  gardener  in  the  annual  repotting  of  his  fruit  trees. 
From  longer  experience  than  that  of  any  other  orchard-house 
cultivator,  I  with  confidence  state  that  this  troublesome  practice 
is  quite  unnecessary.  To  prove  this  I  will  in  few  words  give  my 
practice.  In  1849  I  potted  the  first  orchard-house  trees  in 
11-ineh  pots,  they  remaiued  in  those  pots  from  four  to  five  years, 
the  earth  from  the  surface  being  annually  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  4  or  5  inches,  and  replaced  with  a  rich  compost  of  loam  and 
manure.     The  trees  flourished  and  bore  fine  crops  of  fruit. 

They  were  then  repotted  into  13-inch  pots,  in  which  they  re- 
mained from  four  to  five  years  under  the  same  treatment.  The 
most  vigorous-growing  trees  were  then  potted  into  15  and 
18-inch  pots  still  under  the  same  treatment — the  latter  size  I 
reckon  the  ultimatum,  for  I  can  plainly  see  that  with  annual 
top-dressings  and  annual  [inching  and  pruning,  they  will  con- 
tinue in  health  and  fertility  as  long  as  human  wishes  can  extend. 

Your  correspondent's  failure  in  Apricot-culture  may  be  traced 
to  the  too  great  disturbance  of  their  roots.  Some  years  since  I, 
from  forgetfuluess  and  ignorance  of  the  consequences,  had  my 
Apricot  trees,  then  in  full  bearing,  top-dressed  in  February, 
taking  out  the  surface  soil  and  replacing  it  as  I  now  do  in 
autumn.  The  trees  blossomed  beautifully,  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise did  not  set  a  fruit.  I  was  much  chagrined,  and  for  some 
time  could  not  account  for  it,  till  at  last  I  reflecteil  that  the  roots 
being  thus  recently  disturbed  had  not  got  into  action  ;  the  young 
fruit  required  food  and  found  none.  I  have  ever  since  profited 
by  the  lesson,  and  my  Apricot  trees  are  the  first  to  be  top- 
dressed  in  October. 

Apricot  trees  in  pots  require  the  soil  to  be  very  firm.  The 
failures  I  have  observed  have  been  owing  to  the  soil  used  being 
too  light  and  friable,  and  not  rammed  down  firmly  enough  when 
placed  in  the  pots  as  top-dressing.  The  soil  used  here  is  a  brown 
tenacious  loam  incUning  to  clay,  which,  like  all  the  loams  and 
even  the  sands  in  this  district,  uboi-mds  in  comminuted  chalk,  the 
washings  or  denudation  of  what  once  were,  I  presume,  chalk 
mountains  to  the  north-west  of  this  place.  This  loam  settles  down 
so  firmly  in  the  pots  that  in  the  autumn  it  is  as  hard  as  a  well- 
trodden  path.  To  show  the  favourable  nature  of  a  firm  dry  soil  to 
Apricot  trees  in  pots,  I  must  give  a  case.  Last  winter  I  observed 
some  forty  or  fifty  standard  and  half-standard  trees,  which  were 
potted  in  March,  1862,  to  have  small  heads  scarcely  large  enough 
for  sale,  but  .eveiy  shoot  full  of  blossom-buds.  They  had  been 
under  glass  all  the  summer.  I  had  water  withheld  from  them 
till  towards  the  end  of  February,  when  the  blossom-buds  were 
beginning  to  swell,  so  that  the  earth,  not  having  had  any  water 
for  nearly  five  months,  was  remarkably  hard  and  dry  as  dust. 
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Shortly  after  water  had  been  given  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two 
BO  as  to  gradually  saturate  the  mass  of  dry  earth,  the  buds  com- 
menced to  swell,  and  the  trees  blossomed  in  April  most  vigo- 
rously. In  May,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  fully  set  and  about 
the  size  of  horse  beans,  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
was  stirred  and  removed  to  barely  1  inch  in  depth,  taking  care 
not  to  lacerate  the  surface-roots.  The  usual  summer  siii-l'ace- 
dressing  was  then  placed  on  tiie  surface  of  the  earth  in  each  pot 
3  inches  or  so  deep,  so  as  to  lie  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  and 
forming  a  shallow  basin  with  the  stem  of  the  tree  for  its  centre. 
This  prevents  the  water  running  off.  Out  of  about  fifty  Apricot 
trees  treated  as  I  have  described,  upwards  of  forty  are  crowded 
with  fruit.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  every  blossom  had  set,  so 
that  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  was  tiresome. 

The  requisites  for  successful  Apricot-cultivation  in  pots  are, 
according  to  my  experience — 1,  a  firm  tenacious  soil  disturbed 
annually  as  little  as  possible,  for  in  giving  my  treei  their  fresh 
aorface  soil  in  October,  the  exhausted  soil  is  not  taken  out  more 
than  from  2  to  3  inches  in  depth ;  whereas  witli  other  trees 
from  5  to  6  inches  is  not  too  deep  j  2,  rich  surface- dressings  in 
spring  and  summer — say  three  separate  dressings  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  the  first  week  in  each  month. 

The  value  of  these  surface-dressings  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
they  are  far  preferable  to  liquid  manure.  I  have  tried  all  the 
artiQcial  manures  mixed  with  diiferent  substances  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  medium  for  surface-dressing,  and  have  come  to  the  cou- 
clusicn  that  none  of  them  approach  in  elHoacy  that  which  can 
be  made  at  home — viz.,  horse-droppings  from  the  roads,  or  half- 
decomposed  manure  chopped  so  as  to  be  equally  convenient  in 
mixing,  and  kiln-dust  from  the  raaltinge,  equal  quantities,  the 
mixture  thoroughly  saturated  with  strong  liquid  manure  before 
it  is  used.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  it  in  a  large  heap,  for 
fermentation  is  so  violent  as  to  injure  the  compost.  In  default 
of  kiln- dust  (here  our  atmosphere  is  eminently  malty  and  our 
people,  I  fear,  too  beery,  from  the  number  of  malthouses),  the 
manure  or  horae-droppings  may  be  used  without  the  dust,  only 
they  should  be  well  saturated  with  strong  manure  water, 

I  have  been  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  long  array  of 
words  on  a  very  simple  subject,  because  I  saw  that  your  corre- 
Bpondent's  gardener,  as  described  in  page  399,  might  lead  your 
numerous  readers  to  think  the  annual  repotting  of  fruit  trees 
necessary,  and  others  to  look  at  their  cultm-e  with  "  fear  and 
trembling."  Just  imagine  the  labour  of  annually  repotting  a 
well-grown  fruit  tree  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  :  one  might 
as  well  think  of  annually  retubbing  the  Orange  trees  at  Versailles. 
As  I  have  advanced  certain  facts,  i  must  make  myself  responsible, 
I  therefore  give  you  my  name. — Tiioa.  iiivSES. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

I  HATE  two  neighbours — one,  like  myself,  a  true  lover  and 
guardian  of  the  feathered  race,  feeding,  sheltering,  and  welcom- 
ing them  at  all  seasons,  and  not  allowing  any  which  build 
their  nests  in  our  gardens  to  be  disturbed.  The  other  gentle- 
man shoots  and  destrojs  them  with  equal  pertinacity;  and 
thus  whilst  his  Gooseberry  bushes  have  not  a  leaf  left  on  them, 
ours  are  in  full  fohage  ;  our  little  feathered  "  helps  "  destroying 
the  catei-pillars  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. — A.  Z. 

[Some  months  ago  I  wrote  my  opinions  on  this  subject.  The 
topic  occasioned  some  controversy  at  the  time.  A  correspondent 
from  Worcester,  whose  communications  on  other  subjects  I  have 
read  with  great  interest,  agreed  with  me,  that  in  general  these 
tiny  garden  helps  or  garden  pests,  as  they  are  alternately  called, 
are  much  too  numerous.  Some  provincial  papers  I  found  also 
took  the  matter  up,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed.  I  may,  however,  observe  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  write,  where  plantations  of  Apples, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  cover  many  hundreds  of  acres,  the 
benefit  of  small  birds  destroying  caterpillars  is  far  from  being 
generally  recognised.  An  extensive  grower  who  owns  some- 
thing like  a  score  acres  or  more  of  Gooseberries,  and  who,  of 
course,  has  at  times  suffered  severely  from  the  caterpillar,  told 
me  not  long  ago,  that  he  has  shot  birds  of  all  kinds  that  are 
to  be  generally  found  in  such  places,  and  he  never  discovered  a 
caterpillar  in  the  crop  of  any  he  had  cut  up.  As  the  cater- 
pillars are  often  as  destructive  in  cottage  gardens  situated  close 
to  a  wood  where  there  is  abundance  of  shelter  for  birds,  and 
from  whence  these  issue  forth  in  scores  to  attack  the  Peas,  seed- 
beds, fruit,  &c.,  it  is  far  from  certain  yet  that  the  birds  destroy 


caterpillars,  or,  if  so,  it  may  only  be  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
other  and  more  agreeable  food.  Observe,  I  by  no  means  say 
tlicy  do  not  eat  caterpillars  ;  but  as  1  never  saw  them  do  so, 
althougli  I  have  seen  them  busy  enough  with  other  things,  it  is 
not  asking  anytliing  unreasonable  to  request  those  who  have 
done  so  to  inform  us  what  kinds  we  are  to  regard  as  friends  in 
tliis  matter.  In  giving  opinions  of  this  kind,  we  ought  to  lay 
aside  our  predilections  for  or  against  tlie  objeot  in  view,  which  is 
more  dilficult  to  do  than  most  will  acknowledge.  That  small 
birds  play  an  important  and  useful  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  do  not  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and 
other  things  also  form  a  useful  part  of  the  whole?  and  yet  we 
are  very  unwilUng  to  give  them  credit  for  anything  but  mischief 
or  destruction.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  last-named  of  the 
three  are  the  best  sanitary  agents  we  have,  cleaning  away  the 
refuse  of  drains  and  sewers,  that  might  be  pestilential  without 
them,  and  yet  they  are  persecuted  to  the  verge  of  annihilation. 
As  I  gave  my  opinion  at  length  at  the  time  mentioned,  I  have 
little  to  add  now  beyond  the  fact,  tliat  althougli  I  have  never  yet 
seen  birds  pick  off  caterpillars  from  Gooseberry  bushes,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  they  have  done  so,  but  would  like  better  to 
be  told  by  some  one  who  had  seen  them,  than  take  it  for  granted 
that  as  the  caterpillars  all  disappear  at  a  certain  time,  it  must  be 
the  birds  that  have  devoured  them.  If  a  discussion  arise  on  this 
subject,  I  would  take  the  place  of  a  neutral.  Give  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  little  warblers,  I  cannot ;  to  condemn  them  on  the 
plea  of  their  non-utiUty,  I  am  unwilling,  if  evidence  be  forth- 
coiifing  that  they  really  do  destroy  the  enemy  complained  of; 
but  such  evidence  to  be  received  ought  to  be  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, not  the  opinion  of  an  advocate.  Without  this  proof,  I 
fear  I  must  hold  by  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  former  article — 
that,  owing  to  the  reasons  there  given,  small  birds  are  much  too 
numerous  at  the  present  day. — J.  RoBaON.] 


CATERPILLARS— THE    BEST   WAY    TO 

DESTROY  THEM. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  make  known  to  the  lovers 
of  the  Gooseberry  the  method  I  have  this  year  adopted  for,  I 
trust,  effectually  overcoming  the  enemy.  It  is  founded  on  the 
maxim  of  old  Ovid,  who  was  an  acute  observer  of  nature  as  well 
as  a  distinguished  poet. 

*'  Principiis  obsta.    Sero  medicina  paratar 
Cum  mala  per  longas  convaliiere  moras;" 

which  I  translate  for  the  benefit  of  mere  English  readers — "  Meet 
the  very  beginnings ;  medicine  (Hellebore,  &c.),  is  provided  too 
late  when  the  disease  has  gained  strength  by  long  delay." 

But  first  let  me  describe   how  the  caterpillars  get  upon  the 
bushes.     I  have  observed  two   kinds — first,  a  light  green  one, 
which  is  counted  by  units,  while  another,  also  green  but  dotted 
over  with  numerous  black  spots,  is  counted  by  hundreds.     The 
latter  is  the  production  of  a  small  ily,  which  may  be  seen  flying 
about  the  bushes  in  the  first  warm  days  of  May — that  is  the 
time  hereabouts,  but  it  may  be  earlier  in  the  south.     This  fly  is 
the  Nematus  grossularies,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  insects 
which  have  four  membraneous  wings,  named  Hymeuoptera,  and 
to  that  class  of  them  called  Tenthredinette,  or  Saw-flies,  from 
the  female  possessing  a  saw-liko  ovipositor  in  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.     With  this  she  makes  a  series  of  small  holes  along  the 
veins  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  into  each  of  which  an  egg  is  discharged,  and  along  with 
it  a  drop  of  frothy  liquid,  which  covers  it  up.     The  punctures 
thus  made  become  more  and  more  convex  as  the  eggs  increase  in 
size,  and  on  turning  up  the  leaves,  they  may  be  seen  hke  strings 
of  small  white  beads  ;  generally  from   twenty  to  fifty  eggs  are 
deposited  on  one  leaf.     This  is  the  first  of  the  four  stages  of 
metamorphosis  which  all  insects  of  this  kind  undergo.      The 
next  is  that  of  the  larva  or  caterpillar.    In  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
juveniles  immediately   begin  to  gnaw  the  leaves  ;  the  period  of 
their  vivification  is  known  by  a  series  of  small  holes  seen  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  as  if  pierced  with  a  pin.     At  first  they 
keep  together  on  the  leaf  on  wliich  they  were  hatched  ;    but 
when  that  is  devoured  all  to  the  veins,  they  creep  upwards  to 
the  adjoining  leaves,  and  finally  spread  over  the  whole  bush, 
quickly  increasing  in  size,  for  they  arc  very  voracious.     After  a 
while  they  moult,  or  shed  their  skins  several  times,  and  then 
crawl  down  and  hide  themselves   in  the  earth.     There  they 
attain  the  third  state  of  their  existence,  called  a  pupa  or  babe, 
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because  it  is  bound  up  in  a  hard  skin,  somewhat  resembling  a 
child  trussed  up  like  a  mummy,  according  to  the  barbarous 
fashion  once  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  still  retained  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  insects  the  pupa  assumes  a 
golden  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  called  a  chrysalis.  In  this 
third  state  the  animal  remains  till  the  following  spring.  It  eats 
no  food,  is  incapable  of  locomotion,  and,  if  opened,  appears 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  in  which  no  organs  can  be  traced ; 
but  that  gradually  assumes  consistency,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  vernal  heat,  the  enclosed  insect,  now  completely  formed, 
bursts  its  case,  and  enters  on  its  fourth  and  last  stage  called 
imago,  being  a  true  representative  or  image  of  its  species. 

I  shall  now  describe  my  process  of  extermination.  In  former 
years  I  had  tried  several  modes,  especially  handpicking  ;  but 
not  having  begun  till  the  caterpillars  were  spreading  over  the 
bushes,  I  never  could  completely  destroy  them.  This  year, 
being  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first  entrenchments, 
I  had  been  carefully  watching  their  approach  from  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  weather  suddenly  grew  warmer,  the  greatest 
heat  in  the  shade  on  April  30th  being  58°,  and  on  the  next  two 
days  69°.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
the  23rd  that  I  discovered  on  some  of  the  bushes  a  few  per- 
forated leaves.  The  fly,  guided  by  its  natural  instinct  to  seek 
a  sheltered  abode  for  its  future  offspring,  almost  invariably 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  bushes.  Some  have 
supposed  that  if  iu  pruning  them  you  cut  away  all  the  low 
shoots  there  will  be  no  caterpillars.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  if 
the  bushes  have  no  leaves  near  the  ground  the  flies  will  go 
higher  up,  still  keeping  to  the  lowermost.  In  those  bushes 
which  are  clothed  with  leaves  from  the  ground  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  any  eggs  above  one- third  up. 

There  are  seventy-two  Gooseberry  bushes  in  my  garden. 
Having  secured  two  lady  volunteers  to  assist  me  in  the  attack,  I 
allotted  to  each  of  them  one-fourth  of  the  number,  and  took  the 
other  two  under  my  own  charge.  We  commenced  operations 
on  Monday  the  25th  of  May,     ~ 

easy  to   discover  the  haunts  of  the  enemy  in   the  perforated 
leaves  where  the  newly-hatched  animals  have  commenced  their 
work.    Wherever  such  leaf  is  found  the  operator  will  by  turning 
up  a  few  of  the  adjacent  leaves,  almost  invariably  find  three  or 
four  of  them  covered  on  the  under  side  with  the  bead-like  eggs, 
all  the  produce,   doubtless,  of  one  fly.      All  these  should   be 
plucked  off  into  a  small  flower-pot  or  other  vessel,  and  after- 
wards  carefully   burned.     I  recommend  plucking  off  on  bushes 
which  are  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  as  tending  to  give  more 
air  and  light  to  the  fruit ;  but  on  bushes  which  are  thinly  clad, 
it  may  be  preferable  to  retain  the  leaves  and  squeeze  the  eggs 
with  the  thumb.      On  the  first  two  days  I   destroyed  in  my 
department,  on  a  fair  calculation,  about   10,000  of  the  enemy, 
which  gave  on  an  average,  about  280  to  each  bush.     Had  these 
incipient  larvse  and  eggs  been  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  (for 
almost  every  egg  will  come  into  life),  they  would  within  a  week 
or  80  have  spread  over  the  bushes,  and  if  molested,  would  soon 
have  devoured  the  leaves.     By  timely  vigilance  this  has  been 
prevented.     But  it  must  not  be  supposed  the  work  was  done ; 
for  all  the  pupse  do  not  burst  their  covering  at  once,  and  there- 
fore the  flies  continue  the  work  of  depositing  for  a  short  time, 
though  in  smaller  numbers  than  at  first.     Allowing  an  interval 
of  one  day,  I  examined  the  bushes  again,  and  found  a  few  stray 
leaves  with  the  young  vermin  or  eggs  on  them,  and  every  second 
day  I  have  picked  a  few ;  but  it  is  an  easy  work  now  to  keep 
them  under,  as  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  enlarge  in  size 
or  migrate  from  their  original  positions  except  in  a  very  few 
cases.     This  day  (June  4th)  I  did  not  find  on  an  average  above 
two  leaves  on  each  bush  that  required  excision.     The  labour  is 
therefore  now  very  small ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  recreation  to  any 
lover  of  gardening ;  but  it  must  be  kept  up  for  a  short  time 
longer — that  is,  till  all  the  flies  are  hatched,  which  will  probably 
be  in  about  a  fortnight.     This  mode  of  destroying  the  cater- 
pillars is,  in  my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  washing  or  sprinkling 
with  hellebore  or  any  other  substance ;  for  it  is  more  effectual  in 
destroying  the  enemy,  and  less  injurious  to  the  bushes.    Though 
hellebore — now   the  fashionable  remedy — may   kill    or   stupify 
the  animals,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  to  every  leaf,  and  a  good 
many  will  be  devoured  after  all,  which  will  injure  the  quaUty  of 
the  fruit ;  whereas  by  my  method  of  picking  off  or  bruising  the 
eggs  and  infantile  larvse,   no  material  damage  is  done  to  the 
bushes.     All  mine  look  as  healthy  and  fresh  as  if  there  had  not 
been  a  tenthredo  in  existence. 

Before  concluding,   one  word  on  the  destruction  of  those 


little  animals  which  are  so  injurious  to  our  Roses,  the  Aphis 
rosse,  commonly  called  "  green  fly,"  but  more  properly  plant 
lice,  for  they  are  apterous  or  without  wings.  They  infest  the 
tender  shoots,  and  multiply  v?ry  rapidly.  Tobacco  juice  and 
tobacco  smoke  are  used  for  destroying  them  ;  but  the  most 
effectual  mode,  I  think,  is  that  which  I  have  practised  for  some 
years.  An  assistant  holds  a  small  basin  or  deep  plate  with  some 
water  in  it  under  the  infested  shoot.  I  hold  that  steadily  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  the  water  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  brush  tiie  aphides  into  it  with  an  old  shaving-brush. 
Tliis  takes  a  little  time,  but  is  very  effectual. — J.  T.,  Coupar- 
Angus. 


THE    COTONEASTER   MICROPHYLLA. 

Thk  accommodating  nature  of  some  plants,  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  ornament,  in  widely  different  situations  and  positions, 
render  them  to  a  certain  extent  very  great  favourites  for  this  dis- 
tinctive character.  And  I  believe  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla  in 
this  respect  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  almost  any 
plant  in  common  use,  although,  when  left  to  itself,  it  only  developes 
a  very  uninviting,  straggling,  and  careless  habit,  more  or  less 
recumbent,  and  is  as  if  of  no  importance ;  but  when  seen  under 
the  hand  of  the  skUful  and  accomplished  cultivator,  many  varied 
and  endless  contrivances  have  rendered  many  an  insignificant 
plant,  when  brought  under  cultivation,  objects  of  great  adapt- 
ability, useful,  and  ornamental  beauty.  The  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla may  well  be  classed  among  the  plants  which  culti- 
vation has  rendered  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  by  way  of 
illustration  I  will  just  notice  a  few  of  the  situations  which  I  have 
seen  this  slender  and  helpless-like  plant  occupying,  and  worthily 
filhng  as  an  ornamental  plant.  I  have  seen  it  planted  on  steep 
declivities,  growing  and  rambling  about  there,  upon  and  amongst 
rocks  and  large  stones,  and  keeping  such  situations  from  becoming 
bare  and  naked  durmg  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  while  all 
By  a  careful  reconnoitring  it  is  j  deciduous  plants  appear  more  or  less  like  mere  skeletons  of  what 
"  "  '       '  .      .    ■■     tijgy  are  in  summer ;  its  dark  foliage  and  bright  berries  giving  a 

pleasing  relief  in  the  dullest  season.  On  the  bank  or  rockery 
in  the  home  grounds  of  an  estate  occupying  some  sheltered  nook 
or  rock  fernery,  this  plant,  from  its  recumbent  habit,  is  most 
suitable  and  useful,  as  it  will  grow  pretty  well  under  a  good  deal 
of  shade.  I  have  seen  it  overhanging  bare  rocks  for  6  or  7 
yards,  where  perhaps  scarcely  anything  else  would  grow  down- 
wards. I  have  seen  it  occupying  the  outside  comers  of  the 
walls  of  gardens,  where  it  made  a  very  creditable  appearance, 
being  nailed  firmly  against  the  wall,  and  there  standing  the 
"  battle  and  the  breeze"  far  better  than  almost  any  other  plant 
which  I  know,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  its  hardy  habit 
and  very  small  leaves  render  it  very  difficult  for  even  a  regular 
north-eastern  wind  to  lacerate  or  take  oS. 

I  know  some  cottages  where  it  is  very  neatly  trained  all  up 
their  front,  and  that  too  in  rather  exposed  situations.  I  know 
two  cottages  occupied  by  labouring  men  ;  they  are  built  with  a 
very  rough  rubbly  stone ;  they  consist,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
England,  of  four  rooms  each  ;  two  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two 
bedrooms  each,  between  the  doors  is  planted  a  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  which  runs  up  and  very  nearly  covers  all  the  front 
of  both  these  cottages,  after  passing  over  the  door  of  each. 
Many  admire  it — they  stand  close  to  the  side  of  a  road  much 
frequented,  and  many  give  them  a  pleasing  look  and  much 
admire  this  plant,  both  while  in  flower,  and  especially  during 
the  dull  winter  months,  while  it  remains  studded  all  over  with 
its  reddish  berries. 

I  know  an  entrance  lodge  to  a  gentleman's  residence,  situated 
in  a  narrow  glen,  amongst  plantations  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a 
thatched  cottage,  having  a  projecting  porch  or  doorway  entrance. 
A  plant  of  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla  grows  against  this 
porchway  and  quite  overtops  it,  rambling  all  over  it,  at  least  it 
is  not  kept  neatly  nailed  in,  as  m  the  case  of  the  two  cottages; 
only  whenever  any  strong  branch  appears  to  get  the  mastery,  or 
grows  too  much  away  from  the  building,  then  this  is  cut  away, 
i  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  appropriate  for  such  a  sihia- 
tion.  Those  acquainted  with  its  habits  will  soon  understand  its 
merits  for  ornamenting  the  front  of  a  cottage  in  entrance  to  a 
drive  through  a  plantation. 

The  last,  which  I  will  at  present  notice,  is  not  one  to  be 
recommended  ;  however,  from  its  oddity  I  will  just  mention  it. 
A  greenhouse  standing  in  the  pleasure  ground  of  a  suburban 
residence,  which  I  know  very  well,  has  at  one  end  a  plant  of  this 
Cotoneaster  planted  against  it,  and  trained  along  against  the 
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sido  of  the  front  beam  wliore  tlie  roof  starts  from,  and  at  each 
rafter  a  brancli  of  the  Cotoiicaetor  is  trained  up  upon  tlie  raiter 
between  the  lights.  Whether  so  training  jjlauts  be  recommended 
or  not,  I  will  not  eaj- ;  jet  few  plants  are  more  suitable  oven  for 
such  fancy  work  than  this  Cuioneaster  is. — (G.  Dawson,  in 
Scoitiah  Gardener.) 


WOKK  FO!R  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAKDEN. 
The  late  heavy  rains  have  done  juvaluable  service  in  this 
department.  Crops  that  a  short  time  ago  were  languishing  for 
want  of  moisture  are  refreshed,  und  have  an  appearance  which,  as 
contrasted  with  that  which  they  bore  some  time  back,  is  quite 
delightful.  BroucoU,  let  there  be  no  delay  in  getting  out  a  good 
breadth  of  White  and  Purple  Cape  and  Grange's  Karly  White, 
which,  if  true,  is  invaluable  in  late  autumn.  Caulijioicers,  some 
of  the  late  sowings  to  be  planted-out.  Break  down  a  few  leaves 
over  the  heads  of  the  most  forward.  Cucumbers,  the  plants  on  the 
ridges  will  be  benefited  by  being  mulched  v\ith  short  grass  or  litter 
of  any  kind.  Endive,  &  full  sowing  may  now  be  made  for  the 
main  crop  ;  and  if  any  were  sown  in  May  they  had  better  be 
thinued-out,  and  the  thinnings  transplanted.  The  Small  Green- 
curled  is  the  hardiest  for  winter  use ;  but  for  the  autmn  crop  the 
Large  Green-curled  is  the  best,  planted  in  very  rich  soil  at  2  feet 
apart,  'i  he  large-leaved  Batavian  is  also  a  useful  variety.  Where 
Chicory  is  in  request  for  salads  now  is  the  proper  time  to  sow 
it.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beam,  thin  and  earth-up,  stop  advanc- 
ing crops,  and  sow  the  latest  successional  crops.  Herbs,  take 
the  first  opportunity  as  soon  as  they  are  sullieiently  advanced 
to  cut  a  portion  for  drying  ;  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  are  expanded,  because  they  then  contain  most  of  the 
aromatic  principle  ;  to  be  cut  when  periectly  dry,  and  to  be 
dried  quickly  in  the  shade.  Lettuce,  tie-up  for  blanching,  and 
make  successional  sowings  ;  the  same  of  Radishes  and  other 
salads.  Scarlet  Runners,  make  the  last  eowing,  and  give  those 
advancing  a  little  assistance  in  training  them  up  the  stakes. 
Vegetable  Marrows,  mulch  as  recommended  for  Cucumbers ; 
peg-down  the  bines  as  they  advance,  and  attend  to  stopping. 
Trench-up  and  fill  with  Broccoli,  Winter  Greens,  and  such 
kinds  of  crops,  every  space  as  the  early  crops  go  off ;  not  one 
vacant  space  or  corner  should  now  be  lelt  uneropped, 
ILOWEB   QAEDEN. 

The  weather  has  of  late  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  rain  has  fallen  so  copiously  as  to  put  a  atop,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  laborious  operation  of  watering.  Plants  in  masses 
that  have  been  pegged-dowu  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  Ver- 
benas are  throwing-out  strong  healthy  roots  from  the  stem, 
thus  showing  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  pegging-down,  as 
the  closer  we  can  get  all  plants  in  masses  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  more  certain  shall  we  be  of  success ;  for  from  their 
proximity  to  the  soil  a  more  robust  and  rapid  growth  is  secured. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  showery  weather  to 
fiJl  up  all  the  empty  beds,  also  to  plant-out  German  Asters, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Marigolds,  and  other  annuals,  to  fill  up  all 
the  empty  spaces  in  the  flower-borders.  Reduce  occasionally 
some  of  the  blossoms  in  the  bud  state  on  some  of  the  very  free- 
flowering  Perpetual  Roses.  It  will  cause  them  to  keep  longer 
in  bloom.  Let  gross  shoots  on  Fancy  Hoses  be  pinched  when  a 
few  eyes  long,  after  the  manner  of  fruit  trees.  Sow  Bromptou 
and  Queen  Stacks  for  spring-flowering,  selecting  for  them  a  bit 
of  light  rich  soil,  and  never  letting  the  surface  became  dry  until 
the  plants  are  well  above  ground,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  these  are  wanted  strong  for  blooming  next  May.  Young 
shoots  of  Pausies  will  root  freely  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  if  planted-out  in  a  rich  soil  in  a  shady  corner  will 
grow  rapidly  during  the  autumn,  and  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  flower-garden  when  the  frost  cuts  off  its  present  occupants. 
See  that  sufliciently  strong  stakes  are  applied  to  plants  with 
heavy  foliage  and  gross  habits — such  as  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Larkspurs,  Phloxes,  and  tall-growing  Asters.  Let  Carnations 
and  Picotees  be  layered  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  in  a  proper 
state  for  that  purpose.  Pinks  may  be  piped  or  struck  from 
cuttings.  There  is  little  art  in  this  operation,  as,  if  kept  mode- 
rately moist  in  a  shady  situation,  they  will  soon  strike  root. 

PBUII  OABCEN. 
The  season  being  now  what  is  called  a  very  growing  one, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  increased  diUgence  in  keeping  all  young 
vood  properly  nailed  to  the  walla  to  guard  against  the  effects 


of  high  winds.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  trained  against  north 
walls  to  have  their  leaders  nailed-in,  and  all  the  side  oUshootB 
apurred-in  to  within  a  few  joints  ol  the  base.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tar;iies,  and,  indeed,  wall  trees  in  general,  will  be  greatly  be- 
nefited by  occasionally  giving  them  strong  syringiugs,  whether 
infested  with  aphides  or  not,  because,  independent  of  washing 
away  all  filth,  this  proceeding  disturbs  and  drives-out  woodlice, 
earwigs,  and  other  vermin.  Continue  the  thinning  of  Grapes, 
and  keep  the  growth  judiciously  stopped.  Black  fly  is  some- 
times very  troublesome  on  the  late  Cherry  trees  at  this  season  ; 
it  is,  however,  easily  got  rid  of  by  dipping  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
iu  tobacco  water,  givmg  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  the  engine 
next  morning. 

OHEENHOnSE  AKD  CONSEEVATOBT. 
Give  everv  possible  attention  to  plants  for  autumn  and  early- 
winter  blooming,  as  Lilium  laucifohum.  Chrysanthemums,  Salvia 
splendens.  Globe  Amaranths,  tree  Carnations,  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
iJeliotropes,  Cinerarias,  &c.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  pot-room, 
good  rich  compost,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  oi  space  for 
the  perfect  development  of  their  foUage.  The  Epacnses,  the 
winter-blooming  Ericas,  and  the  Cytisus  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Most  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardwooded  plants  will  now 
be  out  of  bloom,  and,  consequently,  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  starting  them  for  another  season.  Some  will  require 
cutting-in  rather  closely,  and,  indeed,  as  long  straggling  plants 
are  at  a  discount  now,  the  knife  should  be  used  freely  wherever 
and  on  whatever  it  is  found  necessary.  See  that  large  specimens 
of  Camellias  are  not  allowed  to  be  too  dry  at  the  root  after  they 
have  set  their  buds,  for  the  shedding  of  the  latter  is  often  due  to 
this  cause.  Attention  to  be  paid  to  plants  m  borders,  for  whUe 
in  active  growth  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water.  Contributions 
from  the  stove  should  still  assist  the  ordinary  stock  m  mamtam- 
ing  the  gaiety  of  the  conservatory.  The  removal  of  some  of 
the  larger  specimens  from  the  stove,  such  as  large  Clerodendrons 
Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  Plumbagos,  Gardenias,  Jasmin  urns,  &o., 
will  afford  much  useful  space  for  the  young  and  delicate  portion 
of  the  stock  which  should  now  be  shifted  and  otherwise  en- 
couraged. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  basket  Orchids  will  soon  be  protruding  their 
roots  through  the  moss  or  soil,  and  a  little  additional  fibrous 
peat  or  moss  should  be  added  in  due  time.  The  prevaUing  dull 
weather  wUl  render  the  use  of  the  syringe  less  frequently  neces- 
sary. Atmospheric  humidity  may  be  sustamed  by  frequently 
damping  the  house.  If  the  regular  and  continuous  admission  of 
ah-  can  be  managed,  however  smaU  the  amount,  it  wiU  be  found 

useful. 

PITS   AKD  EEAMES. 
These  will  require  abundance  of  air  and  careful  watering  daily. 
Some  of  the  delicate  stock  wUl,  during  bright  sunshine,  requuro 
shading,  especially  where  unplunged.  W.  E.BAirB. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GABDEX. 

Staked  Peas  in  dry  days.  Gave  manure-waterings  to  large 
CauUflowers.  Threw  some  salt  among  Asparagus-beds,  and  wUl 
give  some  mulching  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it.  Hemoved  all  seed- 
fieads  from  Sea-kale,  except  what  will  be  wanted  for  seed. 
Mulched  Globe  Artichokes,  these  bemg  much  m  demand. 
Thinned  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots  finally  for  the  main 
crops  Bmd  the  Early  Dutch  Carrot  useful  for  early  work,  as 
it  comes  in  so  well  for  dishes  and  stews.  It  is  a  little  round 
thing  about  li  inch  long,  and  now  in  a  shght  hotbed  pretty  weU 
1  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  a  yard  square  numerous  dishes  can 
be  obtained,  if  there  is  little  ttimuing,  and  the  best  are  drawn 
first  Peas  being  very  heavUy  loaded,  owing,  we  presume,  to 
the  dry,  sunny  weather  before  the  rain,  gave  them  a  watermg 
at  the  bottom  with  weak  manure  water.  Planted-out  strong 
plants  of  Celery,  three  rows  in  a  bed,  in  beds  previously  used  for 
hardening-off  bedding  plants.  On  the  ridges  between  such  beds, 
m  general,  we  have  a  row  of  moderately  early  Peas,  and  they 
with  their  sticks  just  give  the  shade  that  the  Celery  at  an  early 
period  likes  as  naturaUy  as  a  ditch  plant.  We  could  not  have 
the  Peas  there  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  walking  on  the 
ridges  to  attend  to  the  bedding  plants ;  but  we  have  sown  Ute 
Peas  there,  and  even  the  staking  of  them  wi  1  break  the  force  of 
the  sun's  rays  ;  in  the  meantune,  if  the  sun  should  be  very  fierce, 
we    wUl   lay  pea-stakes   across  the  beds  to  diminish  its  force. 
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We  consider  this  slight  shade  of  much  importance  to  early 
Celery,  and  if  among  the  sticks  ueed  for  Pea-sticking,  or  for 
laying  across  the  beds,  there  should  be  a  portion  of  spruce  fir, 
there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  the  fly  meddUng  with  the  plants. 
We  find  the  same  thing  with  Turnips.  Our  sowings  are  always 
small  until  the  autumn,  as  small,  sweet  tubers,  rather  than  old 
and  large  ones,  are  our  object ;  and  in  every  fresh  sowing  of  a 
few  yards  square,  if  we  coyer  with  hurdles  that  haye  been  wattled 
with  spruce,  we  seldom  suffer  either  from  birds  or  fly.  The 
resin  in  the  fir  seems  very  hateful  to  them.  Here  we  may 
mention  that  we  saw  a  large  piece  of  ground  sown  with  Kadishes 
in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  scarcely  a  plant  was  to 
be  seen,  and  did  not  the  seedsman  catch  it  behind  his  back  for 
sending  such  seed.  The  birds  knew  what  the  seed  was  and 
acted  accordingly.  If,  surrounded  with  large  thatch  buildings, 
we  had  sown  Kadishes  without  any  protection,  we  should  not  have 
expected  to  have  gathered  a  handful.  Planted  out  the  only  little 
spare  piece  of  ground  with  equal  portions  of  Scotch  Cabbaging 
Kale,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Planted  others  between 
Potatoes,  and  pricked-out  more  in  beds,  to  be  lifted  as  space 
could  be  had  for  them,  as  the  Peas  come  off.  Examined  Mush- 
room-beds, spawned  a  fresh  piece,  regulated  Cucumbers,  potted 
Capsicums,  &o. ;  and  as  a  mild  hotbed  in  which  we  had  forwarded 
Celery  and  bedding  plants,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  leaves,  was 
now  empty,  had  it  turned  over,  placing  grass  and  litter  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  throw  in  a  little  fresh  heat,  put  soil  over  all, 
and  planted  with  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  so  that  if 
they  do  well  they  may  run  over  the  beds,  and  beyund  them. 
Even  for  pickles  we  find  a  little  bottom  heat  does  them  good. 

FUUIT  GARDEN. 
Went  over  wall  trees,  thinning  and  shortening  shoots.  Will 
do  so  with  standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Strawberries,  first  watered,  and  then  rained  upon,  are 
doing  well,  and  coming  in  to  succeed  the  last  of  those  in  orchard- 
house.  Watered  borders  in  the  latter  heavily  with  weak  manure 
water,  and  looked  after  insects.  Removed  out  of  doors  a  few 
Cherry  trees  from  which  the  fruit  had  been  gathered.  Watered 
Figs  again  which  are  planted  shallow  in  a  house,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  them  too  wet  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  pro- 
vided the  moisture  is  not  stagnant.  Watered  Peach-house  also 
heavily  with  soot  water,  the  fruit  coming  in  a  few  at  a  time 
on  the  front  trellis,  whilst  those  on  the  back  wall  are  still  hke 
bullets.  Thinned  and  regulated  Grapes.  Those  in  small  early 
pit  have  been  most  useful  and  abundant — pit  6  feet  wide,  bed 
for  Vines  about  3J  feet,  hot  water  below  and  above.  The  plants 
are  in  the  bed,  and  have  borne  too  heavily  for  years.  We  have 
some  fear  that  some  of  them  have  got  out  of  the  little  bed, 
and  if  so,  the  success  will  not  be  so  continuous.  These  have 
chiefly  borne  on  the  young  wood.  In  three  lights  of  Sweet- 
water, there  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  fair-sized  bunches.  Melons 
ripening  in  frames  have  had  a  little  water  given  to  the  bottom 
through  holes,  leaving  the  surface  dry.  Pines  will  want  a  little 
shading  in  bright  days,  after  dull  ones,  if  at  all  near  the  glass.  If 
kept  cool,  about  60°  to  65°  at  night,  tbey  will  stand  a  high  tem- 
perature during  the  day — say  from  80°  to  95°,  if  a  little  air  is 
given  early. 

OENAJIENTAI.  DEPAET5IENT. 
The  pits  being  now  more  at  liberty,  from  plants  going  out  to 
the  flower  garden,  have  potted  into  larger  pots  varieties  of  Coleus, 
Begonias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  and  given  them  a  little  bottom-heat ; 
also  Balsams,  Achimenes,  &c.  Potted  Ferns,  dipped  Stanhopeas 
in  manure  water,  as  they  were  getting  rather  dry,  and  the  flower- 
buds  were  coming  strong.  Potted-ofT  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &c., 
and  kept  them  at  first  in  the  shade,  with  air,  as  the  least  con- 
densed moisture  on  the  leaves  when  the  sun  strikes  the  house 
will  do  them  harm,  and  spot  and  mark  them.  Potted  Geraniums 
for  succession.  Fuchsias,  &c.,  and  also  Chrysanthemums  for 
large  specimens.  For  want  of  a  better  place,  clustered  most  of 
the  Azaleas  at  one  end  of  the  conservatory,  where  we  can  keep 
them  closer,  and  give  them  plenty  of  the  syringe,  neither  of 
which  would  answer  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  We  do  not 
expect  these  to  be  so  forward  as  those  placed  in  a  house  where 
they  can  have  as  much  moisture  and  heat  as  is  necessary.  The 
last  time  we  saw  such  a  house  of  Azaleas,  belonging  to  one  of  our 
princes  of  nurserymen,  every  plant  was  glistening  with  moisture, 
as  if  they  wee  covered  with  dew-drops;  the  hot-water  pipes 
were  in  reality  hot,  and  the  plants  were  breaking  and  growing 
in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°. 
Such  plants  duly  hardened-off  by  more  air  and  less  moisture. 


and  more  sun  as  the  shoots  were  made,  and  theu  still  more 
hardened-otr  by  greater  exposure,  would  just  be  in  a  posiiiou  for 
forming,  resting,  and  then  swelling  and  opening  their  flower- 
buds,  as  sooQ  as  the  excitement  of  warmth  and  moisture  was 
given  to  them.  Such  sweet  plants  as  the  Gardenias,  that  have 
been  blooming  in  an  intermediate-house,  such  as  a  warm  green- 
house, just  require  similar  treutment  after  pruning  and  cleaning, 
only  if  they  should  have  tlie  advantage  of  :i  mild,  sweet  dung-bed, 
or  a  sweet  tan- bed,  with  a  bottom-heat  not  above  85°,  they  will  like 
it  all  the  better  than  mere  hot-water  moist  heat.  Free-growing, 
and  free-blooming  Heaths,  as  Wilmoreana,  hyemalis,  Uunaeoides, 
iScc,  will  delight,  after  pruning  and  resting  for  a  week,  with  just 
less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  less  heat  than  the  Azaleas, 
and  more  aii"  must  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are 
formed,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  drawing  and  of  mildew. 
Epacrises  will  now  rejoice  if  fairly  started  into  growth  iu  a  cool 
pit,  where  they  can  be  slightly  shaded  in  bright  sunshine.  But 
as  they  grow  more  air  must  be  given,  and  tor  part  of  August, 
and  through  September  and  October,  the  less  obstruction  that 
is  offered  to  direct  sunshine,  the  better  will  the  wood  be  studded 
with  flower-buds.  All  hardwooded  plants  after  flowering  require 
a  little  of  these  same  conditions — resting,  after  pruning  for  a 
week  or  two,  then  a  closer  and  a  moister  atmosphere  to  cause 
fresh  growth,  and  a  drier  and  sunny  atmosphere  to  consolidate 
growth.  This  latter  remark  refers  to  Gompholobiutfcs,  Lesche- 
uaultias,  Pimeleas,  Polygalas,  and  New  Holland  hardwooded 
plants  iu  general. 

In  growing  all  these  planfs,  a  slight  dewing  of  water  from  the 
syringe,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  even  m  the  middle  of  the 
day,  does  more  good  than  delugiag  with  waterings  at  the 
roots,  or  even  flooding  the  floors  of  the  house.  Many  a  hard- 
wooded plant  is  sent  to  its  last  home  from  excessive  waterings  at 
the  roots,  when  the  plant  is  in  that  comparatively  dormant  state 
that  the  roots  cannot  absorb  much  nourishment,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  there  is  the  least  derangement  in  the  drainage,  there 
can  be  httle  result  but  paralysis  and  decay.  In  all  such  cases, 
after  trimming,  and  before  fresh  growth  commences,  the  roots  J 
should  not  be  dry,  but  they  should  be  dry  rather  than  wet.  A  I 
slight  sprinkling  among  the  stems,  and  a  rather  close  atmosphere 
for  a  few  weeks,  wUl  cause  the  fresh  growth  to  come  away  more 
kindly  than  if  the  roots  were  saturated,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
an  inch  or  two  long,  is  the  best  time  to  repot  or  top-dress,  &c., 
according  as  may  be  required. 

For  all  sucu  plants  good  drainage  is  indispensable,  and  fi-eedom 
from  worms  if  the  plants  stand  on  the  floor  of  a  pit,  or  out  of 
doors.  Even  a  few  rough  ashes  are  almost  an  equal  requisite  to 
success.  This  is  still  more  important  if  the  plant  is  to  be  plunged 
partly  or  wholly  in  a  hotbed.  Then,  all  precautions  to  the  con- 
trary, there  will  most  likely  be  a  few  worms,  and  these  will  pass 
in  by  every  opening  iu  the  plunged  part  of  the  pot  however 
small.  For  all  such  plants  that  have  thus  to  be  plunged,  as 
respects  their  pots,  or  set  upon  the  ground,  or  rough  ashes,  we 
prefer  pots  with  one  good  hole  in  the  bottom  to  those  with 
numbers  of  holes,  greater  and  smaller  in  size.  Then  a  very 
simple  means  will  secure  good  drainage,  and  defy  the  entrance 
of  our  otherwise  good  friends  the  worms.  The  best  means  of 
securing  this  would  be  little  convex  caps  of  a  mixture  of  zinc 
and  copper  to  place  over  the  holes,  which  with  the  weight  above 
them  would  be  so  close  to  the  pot  as  to  let  water  out  and  yet 
prevent  a  small  worm  entering,  and  that  they  would  soon  give  up 
attempting,  as  their  sleek  sides  would  receive  something  like  a 
galvanic  shock  every  time  they  tried  it.  A  much  simpler  mode 
13  at  hand  on  every  potting-bench,  if  people  could  be  persuaded 
to  use  it.  We  say  persuaded,  for  if  you  give  ever  so  plain 
directions  on  the  subject,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  in  turning 
pots  up  to  find  that  the  directions  have  been  more  attended  to 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  This  simple  mode  is  just 
placing  a  suitable-sized  piece  of  broken  pot  with  its  convex  side 
downwards,  and  so  as  to  cover  the  hole  completely,  and  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  on  each  side  of  it.  This  will  be  as 
secure  a  barrier  to  the  worm  as  the  zinc  cap.  "  Oh  !  "  but  says 
our  potter,  "  it  will  get  choked  up  with  earth  and  prevent  drain- 
age." And  so  it  would,  just  as  any  one  piece  of  drainage  iu  a 
pot  in  which  the  plant  was  to  continue  any  time.  But  we  by 
no  means  mean  to  confine  our  drainage  to  this  one  convex  piece 
of  crock  with  its  rounded  side  downwards.  Upon  this  we  lay 
other  pieces  not  quite  so  large,  with  their  rounded  side  upwards, 
forming  so  many  bridges  over  the  first  crock,  and  extending  the 
process  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Upon  these  goes  another 
layer  of  smaller  pieces,  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  smaller  pieces 
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still,  or  washed  pebbles  or  gravel,  mostly  from  the  size  of  beans 
to  that  of  early  peas,  and  over  that  again  we  place  a  layer  of 
clean  moss  to  prevent  the  earth  above  washing  into  the  drainage, 
which  it  will  be  effectual  in  doing,  if  worms  are  prevented  from 
entering  and  making  a  quagmire  of  the  whole  contents  of  tlie  pot. 
This  thorough  drainage  will  bo  more  secured  if  the  compost  of 
soil  is  open  and  lias  some  pebbles  and  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed 
with  it.  Remember,  liowevor,  that  open  rough  material  for 
compost,  and  making  the  roughness  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  plant  and  the  size  of  the  pot,  are  different  things  from 
potting  loosely.  In  all  flowering  plants  the  compost  should  be 
placed  tight  round  the  roots. 

We  commend  these  matters  more  especially  to  amateur  and 
window-gardeuers,  with  some  of  whom  we  find  we  have  got  into 
a  scrape — rather  a  pleasant  one,  however,  as  we  think  wo  can 
see  the  way  of  gettmg  out  of  it.  We  are  reminded — "  You 
have  several  times  spoken  of  the  impropriety  of  sowing  and 
planting  when  the  ground  was  wet,  why,  then,  so  anxious  to 
plant  after  the  last  rain?"  Again:  "Wo  have  pretty  well 
analysed  and  stored-up  all  your  directions  and  principles  about 
watering  in-doors  and  out  of  doors,  but  we  can  hardly  explain 
them  in  unison  wilh  a  practice  we  noticed — one  of  your  assist- 
ants syringing  flower-beds  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  sunny  day," 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have,  for  reasons  often  given,  declined 
even  digging  ground  when  it  is  very  wet.  We  would  for  similar 
reasons  decline  planting  in  ground  very  wet,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  leave  the  ground  behind  you  in  a  nice  healthy 
open  condition.  But  the  rain  made  our  ground  in  a  nice 
pliable  condition  instead  of  dust-dry.  It  has  never  yet  been 
soaked,  but  it  had  as  much  moisture  as  would  render  planting 
easy,  and  yet  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  watering  each  plant 
set  ont.  There  was,  therefore,  no  likelihood  of  potching  the 
ground,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  planting.  But  as 
it  was,  the  water  required  for  watering  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  the  surrounding  ground  was  not  in  a  dry  heated  state 
to  absorb  it  immoderately.  In  unison  with  the  rule,  water  suffi- 
ciently when  wanted,  and  wait  until  your  services  are  again 
required,  the  word  "  sufficiently  "  should  in  the  ease  of  fresh- 
turned-out  plants  be  understood  to  mean  not  deluging,  but 
giving  merely  as  much  as  is  necessary,  for  much  moisture  will 
cool  the  ground  at  once,  and  cool  it  more  by  an  increase  of 
evaporation ;  so  that  a  little  water  and  often  will  often  be  better 
than  s  great  deluging.  Again,  though  the  roots  are  moist  they 
wiU  not  grow  and  absorb  moisture  at  once ;  and  in  a  hot  sun 
the  leaves  will  suffer  from  an  excess  of  evaporation  over  absorp- 
tion, and  though,  perhaps,  shading  would  be  a  good  remedy,  we 
found  the  next  best  to  be  dewing  the  foliage  gently  from  au 
engine,  by  wliich  means  a  few  potfuls  of  water  will  go  over  a  large 
piece,  and  the  vapour  that  rises  from  the  heated  soil  is  also  very 
grateful  to  such  fresh-turned-out  plants. — B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  ^6  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  mijustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
commumcations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Sso."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
llANUfiiNo  A  Vine-Boeder  [G.  JtTorrM}.— Manure  as  soon  after  the  frait 

8  cut  as  you  like.    If  you  did  it  now  and  used  much  water,  most  likely  the 

Grapes  would  crack. 
MoNOca.ETUsi  EKSiFEauM  CuLTTJltE  ( TT.  X.). — From  55^  to  60' will  be  a 

temperature  quite  high  eiiuat,'b  for  the  plants,  with  an  increase  during  the 

day.    Plenty  of  air  will  insure  sturdy  growth.    Let  them  alone ;  if  fresh- 
potted  they  will  thrive  in  Gu"  until  rootl»g  freely. 
V'lUES  I.N  Pots  {iZ.  C.).— Mr.  Elphinstone  published  a  little  pamphlet  on 

their  culture,  but  it  is  out  of  print.    There  is  a  good  essay  by  Mr.  Appleby 

on  the  subject  in  No.  17  of  this  Journal,  which  you  can  have  free  by  post 

if  you  remit  four  postage  stamps. 
Geapes  Coloueihg  [J.  Price).— You  must  continue  damping  the  floor, 

bKt  omit  the  syringing.    Give  abundance  of  air,  for  4epth  of  colour  much 

dapends  upon  that. 


Seedling  STUAWDKnitY  {B,  W,  Knight), — The  fruit  sent  is  very  joioj 
and  of  excellent  flavour;  but  we  can  give  no  further  opinion  on  the  merits, 
so  much  depends  upon  whether  it  is  really  a  new  variety,  its  habit,  pro* 
liticacy,  &c.,  all  which  can  only  bo  determined  by  a  careful  examination 
of  a  growing  plant. 

Insects  {A  Subscriber). ~~\\'c  found  no  caterpillar  in  your  oommuuioatloa. 
The  npots  on  the  leaves  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a  vegetable  mould, 
and  not  by  tbe  action  of  au  insect.  Hollar's  treatise  on  insects  injurious  to 
fruit  trees,  was  translated  by  Miss  Loudon,  and  will  suit  your  purposa— 
J.O.  w. 

IlKTAiNiNQ  Old  Melons  oa  Planting  I-'resu  ( If.  Tf'.).— Each  is  best 
under  the  different  circumstances.  If  the  pl'uits  have  not  borne  heavily, 
and  the  vines  arc  fresh,  good  second  or  third  crops  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  plants  ;  hut  i(,  tor  securing  fine  flavour,  the  soli  and  the  atmo- 
sphere have  been  kept  rather  dry,  the  plantsare  aptto  suffer  a  little  in  con- 
sequence, and  in  that  cuse,  repUmtiug  with  fresh  strong  plants  is  the  best 
plan.  It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  cleaning  the  place,  and  at  least  re- 
surfacing the  beds.  The  plants  must  be  pretty  flood  to  do  well  after  the 
middle  of  July,  as  late  autumn  Melons  are  generally  of  little  use  if  Septem- 
ber and  October  happen  to  be  dull  and  wet. 

Thrips  and  Red  Spider  on  Melons  {  Jl'.  D.) — The  atmosphere  of  your 
pit  has  been  kept  too  dry.  Smoke  two  nights  in  succession  with  shag 
tobacco ;  syringe  lightly  the  following  morning ;  shade  from  bright  sim, 
and  keep  the  air  of  the  pit  moist.  The  foliage  must  be  di'y  before  smoking. 
This  will  destroy  thrips  ;  but  no  amount  of  tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  the 
eggs  :  therefore,  whenever  thrips  appear  smoke  again,  and  contluuo  to  do 
so  until  the  pest  is  thoroughly  exterminated.  Choose  a  fine  day  to  deal 
with  the  red  spider.  Dissolve  as  much  gum  arable  as  will  lie  on  a  peimy 
in  a  pint  of  ruin  water,  and  when  that  is  done  mix  half  a  pound  of  sulphmr 
with  it,  forming  the  whole  into  a  paste-like  substance,  which  is  put  Into 
three  gallons  of  rain  water  heated  to  120'.  Have  the  hot-water  pipes  heated 
to  160^  by  4  P-M.,  then  shut  up  the  pit,  and  syringe  the  Melons  with  tlxe 
sulphur  solution,  wetting  every  particle  of  the  infested  leaves  and  stems, 
and  all  the  available  evaporating-surface— as  walls,  &c.  Syringe  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  the  same  mixture  until  the  pit  is  full  of  steam.  Gradually 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  heating-surface;  keep  the  pit  close  and  sliaded 
from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days,  when  tbe  Melons  will  be  clear  of  red  spider, 
and  no  fear  being  entertained  of  its  return  (for  the  sulphur  left  on  the 
walls,  &c.,  will  act  as  a  preventive),  treat  them  in  the  usual  way.  Tlli« 
will  not  only  kill  red  spider,  but  the  moisture  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
will  materially  aid  in  exterminating  thrips. 

Sulphur-dredger  iOrchidoi)hilus).~~'WQ  have  used  it  for  some  years, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it.  You  can  have  Indexes  of  nearly  all  the 
early  Volumes  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Young  Vines  not  Flourishing  {An  Amateur,  ^antwich), — Wo  haT« 
nothing  to  add  to  our  recommendation  last  week.  The  Vines  are  weakly, 
and  this  prob.ibly  arises  from  their  being  planted  too  deep. 

Destroying  Gooseberry  Caterpillars  [Mrs,  F.  S.  A.). — VVe  believe 
the  most  effectual  mode  is  to  have  the  caterpillars  picked  off  by  hand.  One 
or  two  women  will  clear  a  large  plantation  in  a  day.  A  comprehensive 
mode  of  destroying  these  pests  is  to  dust  the  leaves  thoroughly  with  freali 
white  hellebore  powder.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  2  inches  deep  witll 
spent  tanner's  bark,  removing  it  in  the  autumn  and  burning  it.  This  wiU 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  caterpillars  next  year. 

FoRMAN*s  Crew  Apple  (A  Subscriber). — We  have  made  every  search 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Crew,"  but  have  failed.  Can  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents inform  us  ? 

Seedling  Calceolaria  {H.  Major).  —  Very  Sue  as  to  size— I^-inoh 
across—and  good  as  to  colour  and  marking. 

Names  of  Plants  '.A  Lady  Subscriber,.— 'floa.  1  and  2,  forms  of  Selagi* 
nclla  Martensii  ;  3,  S.  Galeottii  ;  4,  S.  ossia.  (X.  W.  B.). — Kscallonia 
grandiflora,  a  hardy  shrub.  iI£')mo). — I,  Lastrea  Filis-mas;  2,  Blechnum 
boreale;  3,  Lastrea  dilatata  ;  4,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  ;  5,  Athyrium  Filix- 
fccmiua.  (D.  C.  I*.).— 1,  Euonymus  europajus ;  2,  Pbiladelpbus  coronarius  ; 
3,  Staphylea  pinnata  ;  4,  Lychnis  diurnn.  (J'.  .S.).— 1,  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henricus;  2,  Veronica  serpyllilolia ;  3,  Hieraceum  pilosella;  5,  Kumex, 
too  young  to  determine— looks  like  sanguineus.  {A  Subscriber,  £.), — 
.Sschynanthus  ramosissimus.  (£.  £.).—!,  Coiydalis  lutea;  2,  Gompho- 
carpus  fruticosus. 


POULTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

POULTRY    SHOWS. 

June    27th  to  30th.     Sheffield.     Sec,    Mr.   H.    Warhurst,    Cremome 

Gardens,  Sheffield. 
July  2nd.    Peescot.    Sec,  Mr.  James  Bcesley. 
July  20th  to  24th.     Worcestershire.     Sec,  Mr.  J.  Holland,   Chesnnt 

Walk,  Worcester.    Entries  close  June  20th. 
August  29th.    Halifax  and  Caldee  Vale.    &c.,  Mr.  W.  Irvine,  Halifax. 
Sepieuber  2nd.    Cotiisgham.    Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Brittain. 


JAPANESE  FOWLS. 

Hate  any  efforts  been  made  for  the  importation  of  the  new 
breeds  of  fowls  seen  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune  ? 

At  Nagasaki,  he  says,  "  1  observed  some  striking  and  beautiful 
kinds  of  fowls.  These  were  rather  above  the  ordinary  size,  but 
were  remarkable  for  t.:eir  fli.e  plumage.  The  tail-feathers  were 
long  and  gracefuUy  curved,  and  fine  silky  ones  hung  down  on 
each  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  Bantams  were  alao 
plentiful,  and  bold  independent-looking  little  fellows  they  were. 

At  Yokuhama  Mr.  Fortune  again  remarks,  "The  different 
varieties  of  fowls  struck  me  more  than  anything  else.  The  kind 
which  I  had  seen  at  Nagasaki  was  here  also,  and,  in  addition,  a 
pure  white  bu-d  with  a  fine  long  arched  tail,  and  long  silky 
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feathers  hanging  down  from  each  side  of  the  back.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  bird,  and  well  worth  being  introduced  into 
Europe,  if  it  is  not  already  here." 

[Since  the  above  was  extracted,  we  see  the  following  notice  in 
the  Report  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  :—  "  A  pair  of  Japanese 
fowls  presented  by  A.  D.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  now  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bush,  have  passed  the  winter  in  his  aviary,  and  are 
now  laying.  Their  eggs  are  of  a  deeper  colour  and  rounder 
than  those  of  the  Cochin-China  fowls."  These  may  represent 
one  of  the  varieties  seen  by  Mr.  Fortune.  We  wish  the  Report 
had  included  a  description  of  the  fowls.] 


THE  THORNE  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  for  many  years  past,  this  ex- 
cellent Show  of  poultry  was  held  in  the  grounds  opposite  the 
Hall  of  Makin  Durham,  Esq.,  giving  the  whole  aflair  a  most 
rural  and  picturesque  appearance.  To  the  kindness  of  the  worthy 
proprietor  in  permitting  these  annual  exhibitions  to  be  thus  held 
the  Society  are  deeply  indebted,  the  Exhibition  causing  aa 
influx  of  strangers  into  Thome  that  few  parties  from  mere 
hearsay  could  credit,  and  proving  itself  quite  an  annual  re- 
union, anxiously  looked  forward  to  for  many  weeks  previously. 
The  present  year's  Show  far  surpassed  those  hitherto  held  in  the 
number  of  entries,  whilst  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  printed 
catalogue  proves  that  nearly  all  of  our  most  reputed  poultry 
amateurs  competed.  The  grounds  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
timber  of  many  years'  growth,  whilst  the  constant  flitting  to 
and  fro  of  the  rooks  overhead  gave  a  novelty  rarely  to  be  met 
with  at  such  exhibitions.  The  day  was  luckily  favourable,  the 
fair  visitants  were  mostly  decked  in  their  gayest  holiday  gear, 
every  one  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  themselves,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  whole  scene  was  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. 

The  pens  (considerably  above  three  hundred),  were  very  nicely 
arranged  in  single  line  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  which 
added  materially  to  the  comfort  of  both  the  poultry  and  the 
Pigeons.  The  Kab'oits,  however,  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  the  solar 
rays,  and  we  will  dismiss  this  latter  branch  of  the  Show  by 
simply  stating  most  of  the  specimens  were  very  good.  Consider- 
able attention  was  drawn  also  to  a  temporary  grotto-like  erection, 
composed  of  a  full  complement  of  gypsum  for  rockery,  orna- 
mented with  a  variety  of  growing  ferns,  flowers,  &c.,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  largo  preserved  white  sea  bear,  the  oddity  of 
the  affair  being  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  wearing  for  this  occasion  a  very  thick  great  coat  of 
moss,  covering  aU  else  save  his  head,  feet,  and  seek.  Under 
the  great  summer  heat  that  prevailed,  had  animation  existed  no 
doubt  poor  Bruin  would  have  felt  as  desirous  of  throwuag  ofi' 
every  extra  garment  as  did  most  of  his  visitors.  Mr.  Casson's 
and  Mr.  Burr's  grottos  were  at  once  pleasing  and  interesting 
bye-plays  to  the  general  scene,  the  one  with  the  addition  of 
suitable  canvass,  representing  a  highland  glen,  the  other  an 
eastern  drawing-room.  Under  so  varied  an  attraction,  heightened 
by  the  almost  incessant  performances  of  the  Thorne  Brass  Sub- 
scription Band,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  t!/at  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors  showed  a  very  gratifying  advance  on 
the  amount  derivable  on  previous  occasions. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Thome  Society 
arises,  without  doubt,  from  its  happy  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  obliging  and  business-like  Hon.  Secretaries  imaginable. 
Courteous  alike  to  all,  yet  keeping  the  success  of  the  proceeding! 
under  constant  attention,  Mr.  Richardson  well  merits  the  good 
opinions  entertained  of  him  by  his  colleagues,  and  affords  a 
good  example  to  not  a  few  of  our  poultry  secretaries  that  might 
be  followed  with  the  Uke  welcome  results,  if  applied  to  their 
particular  societies. 

At  this  particular  season  we  naturally  expect  to  find  poultry 
fast  approaching  moulting  time,  and  on  no  variety  of  fowls 
does  want  of  condition  tell  with  greater  force  than  on  Spanish, 
This  class  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  one  ;  but  it  appeared  in  not 
a  few  instances  a  pity  to  place  really  well-bred  birds  before  the 
public  in  so  sad  trim  as  that  we  now  refer  to.  A  powerful 
objection  to  thus  exhibiting  them  is  simply  this,  that  while  each 
pen-feather  contains  blood,  it  offers,  under  close  confinement, 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  inducements  to  fowls  of  any  breed  to 
become  absolute  cannibals — so  much  so  that  ofttimes,  unsatisfied 
with  the  immature  feather  alone,  they  proceed  to  eating  away 
piecemeal  the  living  flesh  of  their  companions.     We  draw  par- 


ticular attention  to  this  fact,  as  this  morbid  desire  if  once  con- 
tracted, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  any  of  the  evil  practices  of 
exhibition  poultry  to  eradicate  ;  and  it  is  a  propensity  that  any 
little  injury  by  which  blood  is  drawn  at  once  brings  into  action, 
if  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  unhappily  placed  in  a  position 
where  escape  is  unavailable. 

In  Cochins,  Buffs  were  first,  and  Partridge-coloured  second, 
both  colours  being  wcU  shown.  Although  only  two  pens  of 
Oame  (Whites  or  Piles)  were  placed,  they  were  very  creditable 
ones.  It  was  in  the  Black-breasted  Game  fowls  and  other  Reds 
that  competition  reached  its  highest  point.  Here  Messrs.  Adams, 
Boyes,  Brierley,  Fletcher,  Helliwell,  Julian,  and  several  other 
noted  Game-breeders  tried  their  hardest  for  the  mastery.  As 
must  be  the  event  where  such  a  rivalry  existed,  the  heaviest  in 
competition  prevailed,  and  the  result  proved  how  equally  the 
honours  became  distributed.  Mr.  Fletcher  gained  the  silver 
cup  for  single  Game  cocks  with  a  truly  magnificent  "  stag" 
Black-breasted  Red,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  it  will 
be  long  before  we  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  For  the 
Silver  Game  cup,  for  a  pen  of  three,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Julian, 
both  exhibitors  from  Beverley,  were  evidently  a  long  time  in 
close  balance,  the  Judge  (who  ofliciated  openly)  evidently  scru- 
tinising each  pen  again  and  again  as  though  almost  hopelessly 
striving  to  find  a  fault  with  either.  After  the  most  rigid  in- 
spection, a  faulty  eye  in  one  of  Mr.  Julian's  hens  gave  Mr. 
Adams  the  superiority.  The  silver  cup  for  Oame  Bantams,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  mere  "  walk  over "  to  the  noted  pen  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Bayley. 

The  Red  Caps  shown  were  remarkably  good,  and  in  the  class 
for  Any  variety  of  chickens  a  pen  of  Black  Red  Game  and 
another  of  White  Dorking  chickens  were  so  equally  perfect  that 
the  Judge  "  admitted  it  an  injustice  to  either  pen  to  obtain  a 
second  position."  This  anomaly  will  occasionally  occur  where 
many  breeds  compete  in  the  same  class. 

A  class  for  Single  Cocks  of  any  breed  brought  into  competition 
a  great  variety,  a  Grey  Dorking  being  first,  a  Golden  Poland 
the  winner  of  the  second  prize.  In  this  class  no  less  than  seven 
excellent  Game  cocks  were  shown;  but  as  a  class  for  single 
Game  cocks  existed,  it  is  scarcely  just  this  variety  should  be 
admitted  into  a  competition  where  a  position  is  already  afforded 
them  in  one  particularly  devoted  to  Game  cocks  only. 

The  Aylesbury  Sucks  were  worthy  of  mention,  Mrs.  Seamons 
holding  her  customary  place  in  the  prize  list.  The  Geese  and 
Turkeys  were  also  good. 

In  the  Tigeons,  almost  every  class  was  well  filled,  but  no  new 
variety  presented  itself.  The  Show  closed  the  same  evening, 
and  every  bird  was  forwarded  to  its  owner  without  misadventure 
of  any  kind. 

Spanish.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  Siddall,  Halifax ;  J.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Cocbin-China.— First,  Messrs.  H.  &G.  Newton,  Garfotth,  Leeds.  Second, 
R.  White,  Eroomhall  Park,  Sheffield.  Commended,  Messrs.  H.  <fc  G.  Newton, 

DoRKiNo.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  J.  Sledmore,  Epworth 
Highly  Commended,  E,  Jefferson,  Epworth;  Hon.  T.  C.  H.  Hawke. 
Womersley.  Commended,  Master  L.  Fosbrooke,  Hatfield ;  Hon.  T.  C.  H. 
Hawke,  Womersley. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  T.  Walker, 
Doncaster. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 
Second,  H.  M.  Julian.  Bsverley.  Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Sale  &  Bentley, 
Crowle;  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley  ;  C.  \V.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Rochdale.  Second,  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley.  Commended,  H.  Adams, 
Bererley. 

Game  (Any  breed).— Silver  Cup,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Helliwell,  Walklev  ;  H.  Adams  ;  H.  M.  Julian,  Beverley.  Com- 
mended, H.  Beldon,  Bradford';  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclougli,  Manchester. 

Single  Game  Cock  (Any  breed).— Silver  Cup,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclongh, 
Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley ;  H.  M.  Julian, 
Beverley ;  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley ;  G.  Valentine,  Hablesthoipe.  Com- 
mended, H.  Crossley,  Broomfleld,  Halifax ;  H.  Beldon,  Bradford ;  G. 
Marshall,  Barmbru' ;  H.  Adams,  Beverley  ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 

PoLANDs  (Any  variety).— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, H.  BeldoB,  Bradford. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  B. 
Hepworth,  Bearswood  Green.    Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Hambdbgr  (Golden-spangled).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale.  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  tiradford.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Com- . 
mended,  Messrs.  Burch  &  Bolter,  Sheffield. 

Hambokuh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Seaond,  J. 
Dixon,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Harrop,  Walkley. 

Hahbubgr  (Golden-penoiUed).  —  First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  P.ochdale. 
Second,  S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford. 

Any    Farmvaku    Cboss.  —  First,  Messrs.  Burch  &  Boulter,  Sheffield 
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Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradforil.  Commended,  J.  Culvert,  Thorne  ;  Mcasra, 
H.  *  G.  Newton,  Garforth  ;  T.  Downing,  Thorne. 

Gakk  Bantams  (Any  breed).— Silver  Cup.  T.  H.  D.  Bailey,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggleswade,  lliphly  Commended.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale,  Cora- 
mended,  J.  Crossland,  Wakefleld ;  W.  Silvester,  Market  Hall,  Sliefflold  ; 
E.  Yeardley,  Wisewood,  Sheffield. 

Bantams  (Silver  or  Goldcn-ljced).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second 
E.  Teardley,  Wisewood,  Sheffield.  Commended,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull ;  1' 
Staley,  North  CoUinghara,  Newark. 

Bantams  (Black,  White,  or  any  colour).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford- 
Second,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull. 

Any  Breed  or  Cross.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull  (Grey  Dorking).  Second, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradlord  (Golden  Poland).  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  T.  C.  H. 
Hawke.  Womersley  (Brahma) ;  R.  White,  ShefBeld  (Cochin).  Hens.— 
First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford  (Spanish).  Second,  J.  J.  Cranidge,  Crowle  (Red 
Caps).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley  (Brown  Red) ;  E.  Brown. 
Sheffield  (Spanish);  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale  (Black  Red  Game);  R, 
Williamson,  Wheatley  (Spanish):  Commended,  Hon.  T.  C.  H.  Hawke, 
Womersley  (Cochin);  J.  Gibson,  Hatdeld  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh). 

Chickens  (Any  pure  breed).— First,  A.  Bell,  Burnley  (Black  Red  Game). 
Second,  M.  Durham,  Thorne  (White  Dorking).  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Dixon,  Bradford  (Silver-spangled  Hamburghs);  T.  Ptdd,  Crowle  (Crown 
Red  Game). 

Guinea  Fowls.  —  First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Mcrkin, 
Driffield. 

TuRKETs. — First,  Miss  Blacker,  Moorends.  Second  and  Commended, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Geese.— First,  J.  Dixos,  Bradford.  Second,  Hon.  F.  C.  H.  Hawke, 
Womersley.  Gift*.- First,  G.  Outwin,  Hatfield  Park.  Second,  J.  Lee, 
Sykehouse.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Longhom,  Armyn.  Commended, 
MisB  Aldam,  Holmes,  Epworth. 

Docts  (Any  breed).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Bradford. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury. 

Rabbits.— Bucfc  and  i?otf.— First,  G.  Woodley,  Thorne.  Second,  I.  T. 
Spencer,  Doncaster.  Highly  Commended,  G.  White,  Thome ;  J.  Holmes, 
Hatfield.  Buck.—Yini,  W.  Trimingham,  Thorne.  Second,  J.  Sunderland, 
Halifax.  i)oe.— First,  J.  Greaser,  Thorne.  Second,  J.  Sunderland,  jun. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Gravil,  Thorne.  For  iceight. — First,  G.  Woodley. 
Second,  J.  Gregory,  Hatfield. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriesb. — First,  W.  Carlton,  Howden.  Second,  J.  B.  Hepworth,  Bears* 
wood  Green.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton.  Commended, 
U.  Beldon,  Bradford  ;  H.  Yeardley,  Birmingham. 

Croppers. — First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Yeardley,  Birmingham ;  E.  Brown,  Sheffield ; 
C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale. 

Tumblers.- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Mann,  Pigburn. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Gravil,  Thorne. 

Jacobins.— First,  C.  H.  Brierley,  Rochdale.  Second,  W.  Riley,  Bclton. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  M.  Stoker,  Darrington  ;  H.  Yeardley,  Birmingham. 

Nuns.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, H.  Yeardley,  Birmingham. 

Trumpeters. — First,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton.  Second.  W.  Carlton,  How- 
den. Highly  Commended,  A.  Beldon,  Bradford;  —  Yeardley,  Birming- 
ham ;  F.  Key,  Beverley. 

Tdrbits. — First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  Messrs.  Holding  &  Robin- 
son, Beverley.    Commended.  E.  Jobllng,  Newcastle. 

Fantails.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Jobling,  Newcastle. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Jobling,  Newcastle. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Ravenhill,  Boncaster;  W.  Hattersley,  Sheffield. 
Commended,  H.  Yeardley,  Birmingham. 

Extra  Stock.— Commended,  J.  Creaser,  Thorne. 
Mr.   Edward   Hewitt,  of   Eden    Cottage,   Sparkbrook,   near 
Birmingham,   awarded    the    prizes    to    poultry,   Rabbits,   and 
Pigeons. 


THE  BRADFORD  SILVER  CUP  BLACK 

BANTAMS. 

Ik  your  remarks  last  week  relative  to  Bantams  at  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Poultry  Exhibition  you  say,  "  Black  ones 
secured  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  any  breed  of  Bantams 
shown.  They  were  excellent;  but  it  was  rumoured  among 
amateurs  the  address  ol  the  owner  was  assumed — a  report  scarcely 
credible,  so  long  as  even  the  number  of  the  house  is  added  to  the 
general  address  in  the  printed  catalogue." 

Having  given  currency  to  an  impression,  which,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  remarkable  Black  Bantam  controversy,  is 
calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on  either  the  exhibitor  or  the 
birds,  allow  me  to  say  tlie  Bantams  belong  to  my  daughter,  and 
have  been  exhibited  thrice,  each  time  successfully.  In  addition 
to  your  own  report,  a  contemporary  having  characterised  the 
pen  as  "perfect  Blacks,"  it  i?,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  eay 
more  than  to  inform  certain  "  amateurs,"  that  the  name  Kate 
Charlton  is  very  little  indeed  of  a  myth,  and  that  the  ad- 
dress in  the  catalogue  is  the  le-idence  of — T.  J.  C'haui.ton, 
Bradford. 


DISTINCT  VARIETIES  OF  DORKINGS.      \ 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  different  breeds  of  Coloured  Dork- 
ings are  very  imperfectly  classified.  Although  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  all  the  varieties,  yet  I  know  that  besides  Silver-Greys 
there  is  a  variety  in  which  the  hens  are  of  a  light  grey  colour 
with  a  light  hackle,  and  another  of  a  dark  grey  colour  with  a 
dark  hackle,  and  it  is  to  these  two  varieties  that  I  allude. 

I  tliink  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  each  of  these 
varieties  had  distinguishing  names  of  their  own.  Eor  instance  : 
Parties  advertising  their  stock  for  sale  iu  The  Journal  of  Hob- 
TicuiTUKE  should  state  which  of  these  varieties  it  is  they  offer, 
so  that  those  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  by  a  change  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  from  whom  to  purchase  stock 
of  the  same  colour  as  their  own. — A  Nouth  Beiton. 

[The  two  birds  you  mention  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
render  necessary  a  separate  classiBcation  of  them  ;  as  very  often 
the  darker  birds  get  much  lighter  after  the  first  moult,  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  two  colours,  as  described  by  you,  are  seen 
in  the  same  brood,  the  produce  of  the  same  parents.] 


BEE  SEASON  IN  EAST  LOTHIAN. 

Iir  complying  with  the  request  of  "  A.  W.,"  page  446  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  on  the  bee  season,  and  "  our 
success  and  failure  "  here,  East  Lothian,  I  have  to  state  that  this 
season,  though  warmer  than  last,  has  been  no  better  for  the  bees 
obtaining  food,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  and  dull  days. 
I  had  my  first  swarm  on  the  11th,  the  same  day  I  had  one 
in  1862,  one  on  the  14th,  and  one  on  the  17th  from  the 
artificial  Ligurian  hive  which  I  made  last  year,  July  26th.  I 
expect  other  four  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow  them  to 
come,  anrj  these  I  intend  to  make  artificial  Ligurian  hives,  by 
taking  a  bar-frame  from  my  old  Ligurian,  depriving  them  of  their 
own  queen.  The  first  swarm  I  put  into  a  Stewarton-hive, 
being  anxious  to  try  that  kind,  believing  it  to  be  good  for  making 
honey. 

On  the  12th  I  took  out  two  bars,  one  full  of  young  brood  in 
all  stages,  the  other  contaiaing  a  good  number  of  drones  iu  all 
stages  likewise,  and  put  them  into  an  empty  box  along  with  two 
empty  combs,  being  determined  to  use  every  means  to  keep  the 
Ligurians  pure.  In  giving  the  queen  the  black  bees  of  the  hive 
I  took  the  day  previous,  I  did  not  want  her  to  get  any  black 
drones,  and  I  thought  we  had  fallen  on  a  simple  method  of 
doing  this,  as  well  as  a  secure  one.  I  had  the  perforated  zinc 
which  some  of  your  correspondents  use  for  keeping  out  the 
drones  from  the  supers.  With  it  I  covered  the  box  containing 
the  young  brood,  and  by  turning  up  the  one  containing  the 
bees,  placing  the  other  on  the  top,  I  expected  a  good  many  bees 
would  go  into  the  upper  one  through  the  perforated  zine.  Being 
aware,  however,  that  all  would  not  leave  the  queen,  it  would 
still  make  it  easier  to  keep  back  the  drones  and  queen.  Not- 
withstanding a  considerable  amount  of  beating  on  the  under 
hive  containing  the  bees  and  queen,  we  could  only  induce  a  few 
to  go  through  the  zinc.  We  then  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
method  of  shaking  them  out  on  a  sheet,  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
making  them  run  into  the  hive,  which  they  did  at  once,  one 
keeping  a  piece  of  the  perforated  zinc  ready  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hive  to  prevent  any  drones  entering.  This  was  not  much  re- 
quired, as  there  were  only  thirteen  drones,  which  were  easily 
secured  before  entering,  and  the  queen  also.  Ihey  were  all  into 
the  hive  and  on  the  stance  in  a  quarter  of  an  liour.  I  gave  her 
a  good  feed  at  once,  and  in  the  afternoon  tliey  had  begun  carry- 
ing bee-bread,  and  although  giving  unmistakeable  symptoms  of 
being  in  want  of  a  queen  tilt  the  following  day,  they  are  now 
working  as  well  as  any. 

I  intend  to  do  other  five  or  six  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
send  tlie  whole  of  the  Ligurians,  old  and  young,  away  to  a  neigh- 
bour's garden,  who  has  only  two  hives,  whit^h  I  will  bring  here. 
They  will  then  be  two  miles  from  the  nearest  black  bees,  and 
where  it  is  a  considerable  deal  colder,  being  much  higher  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  Ligurian  drones  in  their  hymeneal 
excursions  may  come  this  way,  but  I  do  not  aiititipate  that  the 
black  ones  will  go  into  such  a  cold  place.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  only  cliance  I  have  of  keeping  them  pure,  and  had  it  not 
befn  that  so  many  around  here  had  lost  all  their  stocks,  I  could 
not  have  managed  it. 

Some  wishing  to  purchase  from  me  the  pure  stock  I  have  been 
at  this  trouble,  otherwise  I  am  disposed  to  thiuk  that  a  mixed 
breed  or  hybrid  woiil'3  be  an   improvement.     I  have  obtained 
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three  of  Woodbvu'y's  straw  bar-frame  hives  from  Neighbour 
and  Sons,  and  I  consider  them  a  great  improvement  on  the 
wood  ones.  I  will  never  allow  my  bees  to  be  all  the  winter  in 
these  again.  They  may  be  used  in  the  summer,  when  there  is 
no  moisture  to  condense  in  the  inside  of  the  hive,  or  where  the 
movement  of  the  bees  prevents  it ;  hut  in  winter  they  are  always 
wet  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  intend  to  put  straw  tops  on  the 
wood,  which  will  help  them  a  little. — Albx.  Sheaeeb,  Tester. 


AGE  OF  QUEENS— DISTANCE   BEES   FLY. 

The  age  of  queens  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  when 
bees  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  ;  they  being  able  to  replace 
the  mother  of  the  hive  with  a  young  one  at  the  proper  season  if 
any  accident  happen  to  her.  But  in  the  case  repUed  to  at  page 
335  there  is  no  foundation  for  doubt,  and  it  served  for  an  experi- 
ment to  prove  that  the  impregnation  of  the  queen  lasts  her 
lifetime. 

In  1848  I  put  two  swarms  together,  leaving  to  themselves  to 
decide  which  queen  should  be  the  ruHng  sovereign.  The  sur- 
viving queen  appeared  to  be  a  little  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
both  her  wings  being  peculiarly  cut,  and  this  prevented  her 
from  flying.  She  had  always  to  be  watched  at  swarming  time, 
and  she  led  off  swarms  for  seven  successive  years.  She  was  of 
an  unmistateable  appearance  ;  for  besides  her  injured  wings  she 
was  very  little  larger  than  a  worker,  which  rendered  all  my 
attention  necessary  to  detect  her. 

It  is  the  custom  here  for  people  to  remove  their  hives  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  When  they  remove  them  in  spring, 
s  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  suffices  to  prevent  their  coming  back 
to  the  place  they  were  removed  from,  and  in  summer  two 
miles  will  suffice ;  but  in  the  month  of  August,  when  taken  to 
the  heather,  it  is  a  regular  thing  for  them  to  come  back  in  great 
numbers  the  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  They  are  not 
10  apt  to  come  back  in  the  height  of  the  working  season  as 
when  it  is  past  and  when  necessity  calls  them  to  a  distance. 

The  nature  of  the  case  described  at  page  336  was  of  twelve 
hives,  which  stood  at  Nemphlar  in  the  parish  of  Lanark.  They 
were  removed  at  three  different  times,  four  at  a  time,  on  a  hand- 
barrow  every  other  night  to  the  parish  of  Carmiohael  fully  six 
miles,  and  a  pretty  straight  road — almost  a  direct  line.  There 
was  a  patch  of  heather  about  midway  between  these  two  places, 
which  was  a  little  earlier  in  bloom  than  the  heather  was  at  their 
new  stand.  This  would  entice  them  back  to  their  old  working- 
place.  Part  of  the  bees  from  every  hive  came  back  to  their  old 
stand  and  clustered  till  the  following  day,  and  then  departed, 
probably  in  search  of  their  hives.  The  people  in  Arran  say 
that  it  is  common  to  see  bees  on  the  Holy  Island  at  Lamlash 
Bay,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  distance  of  three  nautical  miles 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  no  bees  were  kept  on  that  island  at 
that  time.  I  have  seen  bees  at  least  two  miles  from  the  shore 
between  Arrau  and  the  Cumbraes  alighting  on  the  steamboats, 
which  will  show  how  far  a  bee  will  fly  without  alighting. — 
A  Lauaekshibe  Bee-kebpee,  Blantyre. 


DEATH  OF  QUEENS— BEE-KEEPING  IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

I  enclose  two  Liguriau  queens,  and  shall  be  glad  of  an 
opinion  upon  them.  One  is  a  supernumerary  that  came  off  with 
a  swarm,  and  is  a  fine  insect  and  fairly  coloured.  The  second  is 
a  very  fine,  well-coloured  queen,  and  is,  I  fear,  the  old  queen 
— i.e.,  one  reared  last  year,  from  a  storified-hive.  The  hive  is 
densely  peopled,  but  the  bees  have  not  yet  taken  to  the  super. 
If  my  opinion  is  correct,  I  much  regret  her  loes,  as  she  bred 
finer- coloured  workers  than  any  of  my  other  queens — I  think 
fully  equal  to  my  original  one  received  from  "  A  Detonshiee 
Bee-keepee." 

My  four  stocks  all  passed  safely  through  the  winter,  and  were 
strong  and  forward  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  blossoming  of 
the  damson  trees  increased  in  weight.  Since  that  time  the 
weather  has  been  most  unpropitious,  and  still  continues  so.  My 
experiments  have,  however,  been  much  more  successful  than 
those  made  last  year.  I  made  my  first  swarm  on  the  9th,  by 
taking  four  frames  with  brood  and  bees  out  of  the  swarm  of 
June  4th,  1862  (as  I  believed  that  hive  to  contain  the  old 
queen),  and  placing  them  in  a  four-frame  hive.  I  then  put  this 
and  the  parent  hive  side  by  side,  when  it  was  toon  erident 


that  the  queen  was  in  the  small  hive,  as  there  was  great  agitation 
in  the  old  one.  I  placed  the  swarm  on  the  stand  of  another 
stock,  and  in  a  day  or  two  shifted  them  into  a  ten-fi-ame  hive, 
supplying  them  with  four  new  frames  of  empty  comb,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  old  stock  two  frames  of  empty  comb  to  dis- 
courage the  building  of  drone-combs.  Had  the  queen  not  been 
in  the  nucleus-box,  I  should  have  kept  the  bees  in  that  hive 
until  the  young  queens  made  theu-  appearance,  and  then  have 
shifted  them  into  a  larger  hive. 

On  the  20th  I  made  a  second  swarm,  by  abstracting  a  single 
comb  with  a  sealed  royal  cell  into  a  nucleus-box,  and  placing  it 
on  the  stand  of  another  stock.  On  the  23rd  a  swarm  came  out 
of  the  old  hive,  and  another  will,  if  the  weather  permit,  come  off 
soon,  as  they  have  been  piping  strenuously. 

I  am  feeding  the  swarms  liberally,  as  there  is  no  honey  to  be 
had,  and  a  poor  prospect  for  the  future,  as  the  land  is  sadly 
burned  up  for  want  of  rain.  My  hives  were  fully  ventilated  until 
the  8th  of  February,  and  the  boxes  consequently  were  perfectly 
dry,  without  the  slightest  condensation  on  the  windows.  In 
March,  the  condensation  was  considerable,  but  did  not  produce 
any  evil  consequences.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the 
loss  of  weight  in  my  hives  was  very  considerable,  about  10,  9, 
8,  and  7  lbs.  in  the  fovir  stocks  respectively,  from  the  Ist  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  February.  Where  would  they  have 
been  if  they  had  only  weighed  10  lbs.  nett  in  September,  as  re- 
commended by  "  G.  F.  B.  ?  " 

The  advantages  of  the  new  arrangement  in  bars,  and  having  a 
space  between  the  bars  and  crown-board  are  very  great,  and 
most  materially  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  bees.  The 
ventilation  is  rendered  complete  and  perfect,  as  the  current 
passes  through  between  all  the  combs,  and  out  at  the  central 
hole  in  the  crown-board.  Formerly  I  used  to  find  a  great  deal 
of  damp  at  the  sides  of  the  hives  away  from  the  centre.  At  the 
same  time  the  approximation  of  the  combs  seems  to  greatly 
favour  the  breeding  of  the  queen  in  the  spring,  as  a  much 
smaller  number  of  bees  covers  a  greater  surface  of  combs  than 
when  the  bars  were  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 
I  also  find  the  indiarubber  gloves  invaluable. — J.  E.  B. 

[The  smaller  of  the  two  queens  was  a  virgin,  and  was,  doubt- 
less, a  supernumerary  one  that  accompanied  the  swarm.  The 
larger  we  ascertained  to  have  been  unquestionably  impregnated, 
and  regret,  therefore,  to  confirm  your  fears  as  to  her  being  the 
old  queen.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have 
found  valuable  queens  fall  victims  to  the  rivalry  of  their 
daughters,  either  immediately  before  or  just  after  the  issue  of  a 
swarm,  and  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that  it  is  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Ducks  at  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show. — The  Cup  for  the  best 
pen  of  Ducks  was  awarded  to  Mr..Rodbard's  Rouens,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Fowler*s  Aylesburyp. 

RouBN  AND  East  Indian  Ducks  (TT.  ir.)-— The  Kouen  is  much  the 
larger  bird.  The  East  Indian  when  pure  brod  is  a  small  compact  Duck. 
Both  breeds  are  proliSc,  and  the  early  laying  la  much  regulated  by  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  birds  themselves.  This  season  the  Rouen  Ducks  gene- 
rally have  laid  better  than  the  East  Indian. 

Profitable  Breeds  of  Fowls  {S.  T.)-— In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  where  new-laid  eggs  are  in  demand,  either  Cochin,  Brahma,  or 
Spanieh  would  be  good  birds  for  you,  aa  they  require  but  little  range.  If 
you  have  a  large  space  for  them,  then  any  breed  will  thrive  with  you. 
Young  healthy  birds  should  be  selected,  as  they  lay  earlier  than  older  ones ; 
and  pullets  for  early  laying  should  be  introduced  annually,  and  the  older 
hens  got  rid  of. 

CoLOL-K.  OF  Grkt  Dorking  Chickehs  [E.  a.  C.).— Grey  Dorking  chickens 
vary  very  much  in  colour  when  first  hatched,  many  appearing  almost  white 
and  others  as  nearly  black.  The  first  feathers  are  often  speckled  with 
white,  wliich  disappears  as  the  birds  get  older,  and  others  seem  to  be  as 
nearly  black  and  then  alter. 

Cross  between  [Can art  and  Yellowhammer  f  TToofon),  —  "We  are 
not  aware  of  any  instance  of  the  Canary  and  Yellowhammer  having  been 
cross-bred,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  sbould  not  breed  together. 
The  most  probable  British  bird  that  the  Yellowhammer  would  pair  with 
would  be  a  hen  Greenfinch. 

Rearing  YonNO  Nightingaxes  {An  Old  Subscriber).— To  rear  young 
Nightingales  feed  them  on  Ireeh  beef,  scraped  tine,  and  hard-boiled  eggs, 
also  chopped  fine,  with  a  little  scalded  bread  ;  and  when  they  are  fledged, 
leave  off  the  bread  and  give  them  occasionally  a  few  mealworms.  Keep 
them  in  a  quiet  place  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

LiGDRiAN  Bees  {W.  TT.)— If  you  write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount 
Radford,  Exeter,  he  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  need. 

Taking  Honey  (S.  5.).— Honey  should  be  taken  in  the  autumn,  as  soon 
as  gathering  is  over  and  breeding  either  diminishes  or  ceases  entirely. 
The  mode  of  uniting  bees  by  driving  is  fully  described  in  pages  45  and  46 
of  *'  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

WfiATHElt  NEAK  LOMDON   IN  1862. 


JUNE  3O-J0LT  6,  1863. 


Barometer. 


nermann  born,  1640.     B. 
Princi;ss  ALiCK  Mabrikd,  1862 
iM,,itin  tlieil,  1727.     B. 
Sea  Lungwort  flower.s. 
Jungermann  born,  157".?.     B. 
5  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
O.  Jacob  born,  1350.    B. 
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MKTEOnoLOGY  OP  THE  Week.— At  Cliiswicli,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  74.6"  and  51  O'*  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  97^,  occurred  on  the  5lh,  in  1852;  and  the  lowest  cold,  35^, 
OQ  tlio  301  h,  in  1349.    During  the  period  152  days  were  Une,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


PEAS,  AND  HOW  TO  GKOW  THEM. 

O  serve  the  table  no  vegetable 
contributes  more  than  the 
Pea — the  Potato  always  ex- 
cepted. It  does  moderately 
well  on  all  soils,  and  in  all 
parts  of  onr  climate,  high  ele- 
vations excepted.  Peas,  however, 
do  best  on  lightish  loams,  and  in- 
differently on  a  clay  formation. 
For  a  very  early  crop  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  too  light,  for  it  is 
not  quality  nor  quantity  that  is 
aimed  at,  but  extreme  earliness. 
A  somewhat  stronger  soil  is  best 
to  affordasuccession  of  early  Peas, 
and  a  deep,  loamy  soil  is  what 
suits  main  crops.  Heavy  soils 
with  a  good  deal  of  marl  in  them 
afford  excellent  Peas  late  in  the 
season,  and  in  dry  summers  heavy 
soil  is  better  than  light.  Taken 
in  a  general  way,  Peas  delight  in  deep,  rich,  and  friable 
loamy  soil,  and  by  well  exposing  heavy  soil  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  and  forking  it  over  on  dry,  frosty 
mornings,  the  most  tenacious  soil  may  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  suit  this  crop.  Trenching  is  almo.-it  necessary 
to  secure  good  Peas  :  and  an  open  site,  but  sheltered  from 
strong  gales,  is  essential.  A  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
is  necessary,  and  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  for 
when  the  roots  are  very  highly  fed  the  Peas  run  too  much 
},o  haulm,  become  gross  instead  of  sturdy,  and  never  pro- 
duce so  abundantly  as  those  on  moderately  rich  soils. 

Peas  may  be  divided  into  numerous  sections,  but  I 
shall  be  content  to  deal  with  them  in  three  ways.  First, 
in  small  gardens  ;  Secondly,  in  moderate-sized  gardens  ; 
and  Thirdly,  in  large  gardens.  I  will  provide  for  a  suc- 
cession of  this  prime  esculent  in  all  three  cases,  and  give 
the  earliest  period  they  have  come  into  bearing  with  me 
and  my  neighbours,  and  the  latest  period  at  which  they 
may  be  expected. 

The  earliest  period  we  have  heard  of  Peas  being 
gathered  in  this  county  (Yorkshire),  was  the  Early  May, 
on  the  29th  of  that  month,  and  I  have  gathered  Peas 
myself  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  have  heard  of  their 
being  gathered  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  These,  how- 
ever, are  extreme  cases,  and  are  no  criterion  to  work  by. 
In  well-sheltered,  sunny  localities,  and  on  light  soils,  the 
7th  of  June  is  a  verj'  fair  time  to  gather  early  Peas,  and 
between  tliat  date  and  the  1.5th  Peas  may  be  expected  in 
quantity.  On  heavy  soils  they  will  be  a  fortnight  later,  and 
in  high,  bleak,  and  cold  soils,  a  fortnight  later  still.  From 
that  time  Peas  can  be  had  until  the  frost  cnts  them  off. 

Very  much  depends  on  the  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Peas,  to  determir  e  the  amount  of  frost  that  will 
destroy  them.  If  the  weather  has  been  hot  or  dry  some 
time  before  the  frost  occurs,  (j"  c.f  frost  will  not  harm 
them,  and  in  one  case  I  knew  them  stand  10°  of  frost 
No.  118.— Vol.  IV.,  New  Seeies. 


without  sustaining  any  great  injury  ;  but  if  the  weather 
has  been  warm  and  moist  prior  to  a  frost,  very  few 
degrees  below  freezing  will  destroy  them. 

1st.  Pkas  in  Sm-vll  Gardens. — Large  or  tall  growers 
are  not  adapted  to  limited  areas.  They  take  up  too  much 
room,  and  overshadow  everything  else.  But,  "  I  like 
Marrowfats,"  I  hear  some  one  say.  Well,  and  you  shall 
have  them.  Dig  or  trench  the  Pea-ground  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  autumn,  giving  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
and  if  the  soil  be  heavy  or  tenacious  throw  it  into  ridges 
as  roughly  as  possible,  throw  it  back  early  in  February, 
choosing  a  dry  frosty  morning  for  the  operation,  break- 
ing and  pulverising  with  a  fork  (spades  are  puddle-makers 
on  heavy  soils),  all  the  hard  lumps  not  frozen,  and  leave 
the  whole  as  level  as  possible.  Any  time  after  the  15th 
of  February  sow,  when  the  weather  permits,  a  gill  of 
Dillistone's  Early  Prolific,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
Sangster's  No.  1,  or  its  synonyme  Daniel  O'Kourke, 
choosing  the  warmest  corner  and  most  sunny  part  of  the 
land  set  apart  for  Peas.  Allow  3  feet  between  the  rows  ; 
and  if.  you  like  Spinach,  and  have  the  ends  of  the  Pea- 
rows  pointing  north  and  south,  sow  a  row  between  the 
Peas,  and  a  few  Radishes  may  be  sown  between  also. 
The  drills  should  not  be  deeper  than  an  inch,  and  if  the 
Peas  be  covered  that  depth  it  is  enough.  If  sown  muck 
deeper  the  seed  will  rot,  if  the  season  be  cold  and  wet, 
and  what  we  very  often  blame  the  seedsman  for  too  often 
is  our  own  fault.  Should  any  fear  of  mice  being  trouble- 
some be  apprehended,  rub  the  moistened  Peas  in  red  lead 
before  sowing,  and  set  a  brick-trap  or  two  to  prevent  their 
nibbling  the  points  of  the  shoots  off  when  they  appear, 
and  if  slugs  are  troublesome  sprinkle  soot  over  and  around 
the  Peas.  There  is  another  enemy,  and  that  is  my  friend 
the  sparrow.  Black  thread  strung  about  6  inches  above 
the  Peas  hung  with  bits  of  glass,  will  keep  him  at  bay ; 
but  pray  do  not  kill  him  with  poisoned  wheat,  he  will 
make  amends  for  his  thieving  propensities  by  eating 
thousands  of  caterpillars. 

Early  in  March  sow  a  row,  a  gill  or  a  pint,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  ground,  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  the 
same  of  Bishop's  Longpodded.  Sow  a  little  Spinach  and 
a  few  Radishes,  or  a  bit  of  Lettuce  seed  between  the 
rows  to  gather  or  cut  early.  Nevermind  what  this  body 
or  t'other  body  says  about  their  spoiling  Peas,  for  I 
follow  this  plan  myself,  and  get  a  few  nice  dishes  of 
Spinach  for  my  master's  table,  some  nice  Radishes  to  eat 
"  ith  cheese,  and  a  few  Lettuce  plants  to  transplant,  and 
these  are  off  before  the  Peas  attain  any  great  height,  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  smothered. 

Prepare  some  Larch  or  Spruce  branches,  for  those 
make  the  best  pea-sticks,  Beech  and  Hornbeam  are  the 
next  best,  and  Hazels  will  do  well.  Point  those  neatly, 
and  set  them  in  a  corner  to  be  ready  against  the  time 
when  the  Peas  are  3  inches  liigli,  when  draw  some  eartk 
to  the  Peas  and  put  in  the  sticks  on  both  sides  of  the 
row,  keeping  them  as  wide  at  top  as  at  bottom,  and  not 
letting  them  meet  at  top,  as  if  Peas  were  grown  to  be 
huddled  and  smothered.  The  sticks  arc  best  when  a 
little  longer  than  the  specified  height  of  the  various  kinds, 
No.  770.— Vou  XXIX.,  Old  Sbeus. 
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for  a  wet  season  induces  them  to  grow  taller,  and  a  dry  season 
dwarfer.  But  the  main  point  of  all  in  sticking  Peas  is  to  place 
them  firmly  in  the  soil.  If  placed  so  that  they  move  to  and  fro 
in  a  gale,  well-filled  pods  need  not  be  looked  for.  The  pea- 
haulm  is  so  brittle  and  so  liable  to  be  broken,  that  good  twiggy 
sticks,  and  firm  set,  is  a  main  point  in  Pea-growing.  Sticks  for 
sorts  growing  3  feet  high  should  be  4  feet  long,  and  all  1  foot 
longer  than  their  height,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  part  thrust 
into  the  soil,  and  a  little  abore,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
season. 

Sow  another  ci'op  on  the  15th  of  March,  employing  Scimitar 
and  Perfection  (Vcitch),  allowing  4  feet  between  the  row^.  On 
Ist  of  A|jril  sow  Perfection  and  Flack's  Imperial  Victory  ;  again 
on  the  15th  sow  Alliance,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  15th  of 
same,  a  sowing  of  Perfection  to  be  made.  June  Ist,  sow  Hairs' 
Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  on  the  15th,  the  Prizetaker,  synonyme 
Bellamy's  Improved  Early  Green  Marrow.  Finally,  sow  Bishop's 
Dwarf,  and  Burbridge's  Eclipse  on  the  Ist  of  July.  The  follow- 
ing table  wiU  show  at  a  glance,  the  beginning,  half-way  distance, 
and  the  end :  — 

Weeks  Re- 
quired tu 
Mature  from 
buwing  in 
Time  of  Average  Height 

Sowing,  Sort.  ticasona.  la  Feet. 

Feb   15  (Early  Prolific 

'^''-  '•" tsaiiRSter'a  No.  1 ) 

IWarrh   1  )  Sangster's  No.  li 


J  Scimitar 

X  Perfection 

.„_.,      ,  1  Perfection  17 

■*''"'     ^ tf'»<:'''»  Victory  16 

April    15 Alliance 

JWay       1 Perfection 

May     15 dilto 

June      1 Hairs'  Mammoth 

June    15 Prizetaker 

f  Bishop 'a  Longpod 

(Eclipse 


March  15. 


July      1. 
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All  the  Tarieties  except  Prolific  (Dillistone's),  which  yields  its 
pods  together,  will  continue  in  bearing  for  fourteen  days,  and 
the  late  kinds  to  nearly  six  weeks.  Stick,  earthing  previously, 
advancing  crops,  and  in  dry  weather  pour  water  freely- — a 
drenching  twice  a-week ;  but  if  dribblings  can  only  be  given, 
sprinkle  the  haulms  through  a  fine-rosed  watsring-pot.  They 
are  sure  to  be  refreshed  a  little  by  the  operation.  Copious 
waterings  prolong  the  bearing  much,  and  weak  guano  or  manure 
water  is  a  good  stimulant  in  dry  weather,  provided  enough  be 
given  to  reach  the  roots. 

When  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather  (which  is  when  the  Peas  are 
not  so  young  as  to  be  after  boiling  a  hollow  inside  filled  with 
water,  nor  so  old  as  to  be  mealy,  but  just  between  the  two,  and 
when  nicely  boiled  will  melt  in  the  mouth  like  so  much  butter), 
do  not  pluck  the  pods  oif,  for  a  sudden  jerk  frequently  breaks 
the  pea-huulm  to  the  great  injury  of  the  remaining  pods.  A 
pair  of  scissors  in  the  hand  of  the  amateur  will  enable  him  to 
gather  his  Peas  without  injuring  the  remaining  pods  better  than 
can  be  done  with  the  hand  by  the  initiated.  Barren  and  half- 
filled  pods  more  frequently  are  caused  by  the  careless  manner  in 
which  Peas  are  gathered  than  anything  else.  I  have  seen  a 
flourishing  crop  of  Peas  after  the  first  picking  with  the  haulms 
broken,  wrenched,  and  twisted  about,  and  heard  the  owner 
complain  of  the  weather  preventing  his  Peas  filhng.  When  the 
peahaulra  gets  bent,  to  say  nothing  of  broken,  well-filled  pods 
need  not  be  looked  for. 

No  good  results  from  allowing  pea-haulms  to  remain  on  the 
ground  after  tlie  crop  is  gathered,  but  positive  injury.  They  are 
an  eyesore,  and  rob  the  soil  of  the  benefit  derived  from  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air;  therefore,  remove  all  the  haulm  immediately 
the  whole  crop  is  gathered,  and  manure,  trench,  and  dig  the 
ground  ready  for  the  next  crop  ;  but  as  an  amateur  mostly  pays 
tor  his  garden  ground  by  the  yard  instead  of,  as  in  the  country, 
by  the  acre,  it  behoves  him  to  look  well  after  his  fallows,  and  so 
keep  every  inch  of  ground  under  crop.  I  am  one  of  the  very 
few  gardeners  who  contend  vegetable-growing  ought  to  pay,  and 
I  consider  a  writer's  argument  that  tew  gardeners  can,  or  em- 
ployers expect,  or  amateurs  wish,  to  make  their  gardens  pay  an 
absurdity.  There  is  the  gratification  derived  from  gardening 
pursuits  ;   but  very  few  employers  indeed  would  have  a  garden 

*  There  is  nearly  a  fortnifiht  difference  between  these  varieties,  Prolific 
Iseini;  the  curliest.  It  sown  m  or  after  April  the  varieties  are  ouly  eleven 
weeks  from  sowing  to  the  pods  being  fit  to  gather.  We  have  allowed  for 
the  time  of  the  year  in  all  cases. 


if  it  cost  more  than  the  produce  is  worth,  and  many  amateurs 
purchase  their  vegetables  because  they  find  it  more  profitable  ta 
do  so  than  to  grow  them.  A  writer  bringing  out  an  idea 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  fruit  or  vegetable  matters,  and 
acting  on  the  idea,  "nobody  expects  gardening  to  pay,"  not 
only  deceives  himself  but  those  who  make  gardenmg  a  profitable 
recreation. 

Few  amateurs  grow  Peas  because  writers  tell  them  they  can 
purchase  them  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  them.  I  ask  those 
who  have  been  thus  influenced  to  grow  Peas  but  for  one  year  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  like  the  Peas  of  their  own  growing  better, 
because  more  sweet,  tender,  and  well-flavoured  man  those  pur- 
chased and  for  half  the  money,  reckoning  nothing  for  passing  a 
few  delightful  hours  in  garden  pursuits  after  the  busy  duties  of 
the  shop  and  olBce  are  over,  set  me  down  for  a  bungler.  If 
the  vegt  tables  grown  do  not  save  the  bread  loaf,  prevent  the 
necessity  for  phasic,  place  a  stumbling-block  before  the  dram 
and  beershop  door,  and  give  smiling  wives  and  happy  homes,  I 
will  on  evidence  from  the  mouth  of  one  witness  make  a  public 
retractation  and  apology. 

The  land  that  we  daily  see  set  apart  for  building-ground  lying 
idle  for  years,  would,  it  properly  lenced  in,  let  readily  to  artisans 
and  others  for  garden  purposes,  and  yield  good  interest  to  the 
owner  for  the  little  money  expended  in  fencmg;  whereas,  as  it 
is  at  present,  it  only  forms  a  playground  for  the  gambler.  The 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  garden  ground  in  towns,  and  the  very 
little  encouragement  given  to  the  cottage  and  amateur  gardener 
by  horticultural  societies,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  town-gardening, 
iilany  horticultural  societies  that  were  formed  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  love  for  gardening  amongst  cottagers  and  amateurs, 
have  been  perverted  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  gardener.  As  a 
gardener,  I  hold  this  to  be  an  injustice  to  those  that  contribute 
to  the  funds,  and  a  direct  discouragement  to  the  amateur  and 
cottage  gardener.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  giving  £10  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  be  competed  for  by  gentle- 
men's gardeners  and  nurserymen  by  a  provincial  society  whose 
professed  aim  is  to  promote  a  love  for  garden  recreations 
amongst  the  working  classes.  If  those  plants  are  shown  as 
specimens  at  which  the  amateur  is  to  aim,  I  must  confess  that  it 
is  as  bad  as  teaching  a  child  Euclid  before  he  has  learnt  the 
alphabet.  A  few  good  prizes  given  by  such  society  for  subjects 
that  any  amateur  can  grow  as  well  as  gentlemen's  gardeners  is, 
no  doubt,  good ;  but  to  get  subscriptions  under  tbe  condition 
that  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  object  for  which  the  society 
was  founded,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  subscriptions  appro- 
priated to  be  competed  for  by  gentlemen's  gardeners,  leaving  but 
one-third  to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs  and  cottagers,  is  as 
wanton  as  it  is  wrong.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings, 
but  to  give,  as  a  public  writer  ought,  a  clear  statement  of  cir- 
cumstances that  hinder  or  promote  the  interests  of  that  we  all 
seek — the  advancement  of  horticulture. 

Large  prizes  in  any  such  society  not  only  hinder  many  ama- 
teurs and  cottagers  for  competing,  but  tend  to  make  the 
amateur's  garden  a  costly  appendage,  for  he  aims  at  growing 
things  that  are  totally  beyond  bis  means,  and  so  instead  of  being 
a  blessing  it  becomes  an  injury.  But  these  matters  are  so  foreign 
to  Pea-growing  that  I  must  leave  them  until  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ofl'ers  ;  still,  as  they  tend  to  make  gardens  costly,  I  wish 
to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  and  not  on  the  primest  of 
garden  vegetables.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  Peas  are  a 
paying  crop  even  where  land  is  high-rented. 

I  have  not  allowed  anything  for  time  and  labour,  for  I  con- 
sider the  time  and  labour  so  spent  more  like  pleasure  than  any- 
thing else,  and  1  think  that  any  individual  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  pleasura  derived  f.om  gardening  is  moi-e  profitable  than  the 
alluring  and  deceiving  dehghts  ot  the  many  attractions  end 
temptations  in  which  towns  abound. 


Dr.  £   s. 

Good  garden  ground  can 
hardly  be  had  near  large 
towns  under  let,  pery.ird 
per  annum,  and,  as  tbe 
uimexed  lougli  sketch 
wid  show,  lUU  yards  aie 

taken  up  with  Peas 0    8 

5  quarts  Peas 0    5 

Manure  for  all  crops 0  10 

Pea-sticks  7s.  (id.,  half  fur 

one  yenr's  weir  and  tear    0    3 
Celery  plants.  Cauliflower, 
and  small  seeds  0    5 


m  12    7 


Cr.  £    s.     d 

30  pecks  of  Peas  at  Is,  per 

peck    (but    where    can 

they  be  bought  tor  the 

money!) 1  10    0 

216  sticks  ot  Celery  at  ^d. 

eiich 0    9    0 

GOCaUiillowersat  Id.  each    8     5     0 
15  dishesof  Greens  atl^d. 

each 0    1  lOi 

12  dishes  of  bpinach  at  '2d, 

each 0    2    0 

4  quarts  Strawberries 0    2    8 

Lettuce,  Kadishes,  A^c,  not 

dear  at 0    2    G 


£2  13    Oi 
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Edging  of  Chamomile,  Mint,  Thyme,  or 
■what  not. 


Eirly  Celery. 


Early  Celery. 


Early  Celery. 


Celery. 


Celery. 


Celety. 


Spinach,  followed  by  Greens. 


Lettuce,  followed  by  Greens. 


Lettuce,  loUowed  by  Greens. 


Lettuce,  followed  by  Greens. 


Lettuce,  followed  by  Greens. 


Early  Caulifiowers. 
Early  Cauliflowers. 
Early  Cauliflowers. 


-Early  Prolific  Peae. 
-SungBtcr'sNo.  1. 
-Ditto. 
-Bishop's  Losgpod. 

-Scimitar.       _ 

-Veitch'6  Perfection. 

-Ditto. 

-Flack's  Victory, 

-Alliance. 

-Perfection. 

-Ditto. 

-Hair's  Mammoth. 

-Prizetaker. 

-Bishop's  Longpod. 

-Eclipse. 


Edging  of  Parsley. 
18  feet 


A  friend  tells  me  tbat  he  iised  to  spend  at  least  3d.  erery 
niglit,  often  more,  on  a  friendly  glass,  and  every  Saturday  niaht 
over  rather  than  under  a  shiilmg.  By  cliance  he  took  a  honse 
with  a  bit  of  garden  ground  attached  to  it.  He  had  now  wliut 
he  never  had  before — something  to  employ  his  lime.  Well,  he 
accidentally  fell  in  with  an  advertising  sheet  of  The  C<'TTA0e 
Gabdener,  and  nicely  asked  the  gardener  to  lend  him  u,  copy. 
He  says  he  read  all  of  it,  and  found  what  he  wanted — what, 
when,  and  how  to  sow  and  plant,  in  Mr.  ICeane's  weekly  calendar. 
Unlike  us  gardeners,  he  did  not  wait  until  his  efi.ployer  bougiit 
him  a  copy,  but  ordered  one  at  once.  The  other  side  of  tlie 
picture  is  soon  told.  He  spent  his  time  and  hard-earned  money 
in  hia  garden,  learnt  to  see  more  beauty  in  nature  than  the  beei- 
shop,  and  spent  his  evenings  at  home. 

It  was  uphill  work  for  a  time,  weeds  were  troublesome,  land 
was  poor;  but  now,  in  his  own  words,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  h.ivea  few  cocks  and  hens,  a  nice  profitable 
garden,  a  Fern-case  made  on  winter  nights,  and  a  httle  green- 
house." For  what?  "The  money  that  used  to  go  in  drink." 
And,  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  a  few  pounds  in  the  post- 
olllce  eavmg'e-bank."  With  this  case  before  me,  I  will  uphold 
gardening  to  be  a  most  profitable  business.  No  matter  what  the 
crop,  I  consider  it  can  be  cheaper  grown  than  bought.  Digression 
upon  digression  must  continue  no  longer,  and  I  return  to  my 
theme. 

One  quart  of  early  Peas  will  sow  a  row  15  yards  long,  and  of 
Marrows  20  yards  long.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  Peas  to 
grow  too  thickly,  but  a  good  plan  to  sow  thick  rather  than  thin ; 
for  in  one  case  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  thin,  whilst  in  the  other 
the  crop  is  lost.  My  advice  is,  Sow  moderately  thick  in  all 
instances,  and  so  be  prepared  for  the  enemies  and  adverse  climate 
that  may  thin  the  crop.  Mildew,  however,  is  engendered  by 
allowing  the  Peas  to  stand  too  thickly,  and  the  yield  is  not  so 
good  from  thick  as  from  those  moderately  thin.  A  small  grub 
very  often  attacks  Peas  in  the  pod  ;  but  I  am  no  entomologist, 
and  I  only  know  that  the  sparrow  is  the  best  cure  for  it.  A  pod 
that  we  think  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  hurtful  nature  the  sparrow 
will  open  and  take  the  grub  out,  and  because  he  does  this  he 
must  be  destroyed  by  the  sparrow-club  members !  Can  any 
entomologist  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  old  Peas  being  infested 
by  a  email  weevil,  which  completely  destroys  their  vitality  ? 
and  does  the  grub  in  the  peapod  change  to  the  weevd  that  de- 
stroys the  Pea  in  its  dry  condition  ?  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject would,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  more  than  one  reader  of 
this  Journal.  Old  Peas  never  ought  to  be  sown  ;  they  come  up 
weak,  and  are  more  liable  to  mildew  and  to  be  eaten  by  grubs 
tbau  new  seeds.     Steeping  Peae  in  water  before  sowing  we  do 


not  like,  for  no  amount  of  steeping  will  cause  them  to  vegetate 
if  sown  in  dry  soil;  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  the  Pea  seeds  required 
a  morass  to  vegetate  in  we  should  find  more  cf  the  Pea  family 
by  the  side  of  swamps  than  wo  do.  A  far  better  plan  thaa 
steeping  Peas  is  to  water  the  drills  after  the  Peas  are  sown,  and 
then  cover  up,  and  no  amount  of  drought  will  then  prevent 
those  Peas  from  germmating. 

Before  quitting  Peas  in  small  gardens  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  another  cause  that  hinders  cottagers  from  growing 
Peas  even  in  the  country — the  difliculty  in  prooi.ring  pea-sticks. 
Although  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  liberal  in  pi'oviding  allot- 
ment gardens  for  their  poor  tenants,  I  must  say  they  are  very 
niggardly — at  least  their  servants  are — over  a  few  pea-sticks. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  cords  of  brushwood  lying  rotting  in 
the  woods,  and  known  every  applicant  to  be  denied  taking  a  few 
by  the  steward  who  had  control  over  them.  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  if  our  worthy  landowners  were  aware  that  a  few 
pea-sticks  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  cottager  they 
would  as  freely  give  them  as  they  do  their  customary  Christmas 
gifts.  We  do  not  ask  leave  for  people  to  go  when  they  please 
into  game-covers  disturbing  the  game,  but  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  take  a  few  when  the  woodman  plies  his  axe. 

I  speak  from  experience  on  this  subject ;  for  the  first  Peas 
that  I  ever  grew  were  when  I  was  a  lad  at  home.  Very  good 
were  they,  as  everything  won  with  difficulty  i.^.  ily  father  could 
not  spare  the  land — he  wanted  it  for  something  else ;  hares  and 
rabbits  would  eat  them,  and  the  land  would  not  grow  them. 
But  I  set  my  mind  on  having  them,  and  I  remember  my  grand- 
father giving  me  sixpence  to  buy  a  pint  of  *'Pocr  Man's  Profit." 
I  went  to  York,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  ns-ked  a  nursery- 
man (Mr.  Clarkson,  who  lived  in  Fulford  Eoad),  to  supply  me 
with  the  famous  Poor  Man's  Profit.  He  gave  me  a  pint  of  Blue 
Prussian  for  Sd.,  and  I  went  home  and  sowed  them  that  night. 
An  old  gardener  told  mo  to  dig-out  a  trtiicli,  and  put  some 
manure  in  as  I  would  for  Potatoes,  cover  with  a  little  soil,  and 
then  sow  the  Peas  upon  it.  In  nine  days  my  Peas  were  up — 
April-fools-day — and  as  soot  was  placed  round  some  Cabbages 
near,  I  put  some  round  my  Peas.  No  snail  or  hare  touched 
them  ;  and  hearing  some  farmers  telling  what  a  famous  thing 
guano  was  for  making  crops  grow,  I  thought  I  would  try  it. 
My  father  had  a  few  bags  of  the  best  Peruvian,  and  I  just  "  for- 
got "  to  give  a  Potato-row  its  due  share,  lliis  was  sprinkled 
over  the  Pea;",  a  smart  shower  afterwards  saved  the  back  of  the 
purloiner,  and  in  a  few  dajs  my  Peas  were  0>  ii:che3  high.  They 
wanted  sticking,  but  where  were  the  sticks  ?  In  a  plantation 
adjoining  were  fir-branches  enough  to  stick  on  acre  ;  but  the 
keeper  would  not  give  me  any.  Every  branch  aud  twig  had  a 
pheasant's  nest  under  it !  A  farmer  at  last  gave  me  leave  to  cut 
some  willow  branches  out  of  his  trees.  Slasher  in  hand,  1  had 
the  branches  quick,  dressed,  put  in,  and  before  I  had  done  I 
fancied  the  tendrils  had  begun  to  twist  round  them,  and  the 
Peas  had  grow  n  "  ever  so  much."  What  a  fine  row  and  fine 
bloom  had  I !  And,  best  of  all,  that  very  year  my  mother's 
birthday  fell  on  a  Sunday  (July  11th),  when  we  had  a  famous 
boil,  and  shall  I  say  a  treat?  No,  not  one,  nor  two,  but  nine 
pecks  from  a  nine-yard  row !  Thus  I  learnt  to  grow  Peas  on  a 
small  scale,  and  knowing  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
cottagers  labour,  I  have  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
removah  I  shall  not  be  so  particular  about  the  other  two  classes, 
as  it  is  expected  ir.any  of  those  know  considerably  more  than 
myself.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  noted  how  to  grow  tliem  in  a  twelve- 
acre  field,  have  sown  them  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen  garden  by 
the  hulf-acre  and  one-eighth  of  an  acre.- — G.  A. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ETBSTON  PIPPIN  TREES  CANKERING. 

In  No.  115,  one  of  your  correspondents  asks  if  Apple  trees  of 
this  excellent  sort  can  be  cultivated  withoul  that  terrible  disease, 
canker.  I  reply.  Yes.  My  Kibston  Pippiu  and  Nonpareil  Apple 
trees,  two  sorts  notoriously  addicted  (o  canker,  are  growing  and 
doing  well,  without  a  spot  of  canker  upon  1  hem.  'Ihey  were 
planted  seven  years  ago  where  they  now  stand,  in  a  heavy,  cold, 
wet  soil,  purposely  selected,  and  the  only  peculiar  culture  they 
have  received  has  been  taking  them  up  every  alternate  year  in 
November,  cutting-off  closely  any  roots  inclined  to  perpendicular 
growth,  and  carefully  replanting,  spreading  all  the  young  roots 
so  as  to  lie  near  the  surface,  and  giving  to  each  tree  two  shovelfids 
of  manure  spread  on  the  surface  round  the  stem.     As  a  dry 
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season  sometimes  follows  the  removal  year  it  is  prudent  to  have 
jour  trees  alternately  removed,  se  that  if  six  trees  are  planted 
three  should  be  moved,  say,  iu  IhGo  and  three  in  18C6 ;  you 
will  thus  have  three  t-rees  established  and  three  as  little  liable  to 
Being  aifected  by  theLr  removal  the  previous  autumn  ;  but  this, 
of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
season. — T.  E. 


:  THE  KOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 
June  24th. 

This  was  the  last  Show  for  the  season  at  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  it  was  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  the  weather  being  favourable,  though  giving  every  token  of 
an  approaching  thunderstorm,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
visitors.  A  storm,  m  fact,  did  come,  but  not  tdl  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  company  must  have  reached  their  homes — then,  in 
some  parts  round  London,  flasli  and  peal  followed  each  other  in 
close  succession,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  constituted  a  principal  feature 
of  the  Show,  and  of  these  numerous  fine  collections  were  ex- 
hibited, including  most  of  those  which  were  at  Kensington  in 
the  previous  week.  By  far  the  finest  was  that  of  sixtein  (rom 
Mr.  Whitebread,  gardener  to  H.  Colycr,  Esq.,  of  Dan  ford,  the 
plants  which  ho  exhibited  being  equally  remarkable  for  their 
great  size  and  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  among  them  were  Ixora  javanioa  and  Pie- 
roraa  eiegans,  both  of  immense  size,  and  the  flowers  of  the  latter, 
from  their  fine  n.auve  purple  colour,  excited  general  admiration. 
There  was  also  a  remarkably  fine  Erica  Cavcndishii,  though 
rather  past  its  best  as  ref^arda  flowers.  Polygala  JJulujasiana, 
Eondeletia  speciosa,  and  Vuiea  alba  rosea  were  likewise  very 
fine.  Mr.  Peed  was  second  ;  his  Erica  Parmentieriaua  ro.-ea 
was  a  blaze  of  the  deepest  rose-coloured  bloom  ;  his  Allamanda 
grandiflora  was  covered  with  iiumeroud  flowers;  and,  besides 
these,  he  had  Ixora  salicifolia  and  others,  which  formed  part  of 
the  fine  collection  which  he  previously  exhibited.  Mr.  Oreen 
was  third  ;  his  Erica  obbata  was  a  splendid  tpeeimen,  and  his 
Azaleas  Extranet  and  Juliana  were  densely  clothed  with  bloom. 
Mr.  Baxendine,  who  was  fourth,  had  in  his  collection  Combretum 
purpureum  and  Bignonia  grandiflora. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  of  teii  Messrs.  J.  &.  Eraser  were 
first;  a;,d  here  the  two  Kalosanths,  Angelina  and  punieeus,  lent 
a  rosy  tinge  to  the  whole  of  the  plants,  in  which  were  included 
a  fine  Stephanolis,  and  an  Ixora  javanica  with  some  very  large 
heads  of  flowers.  Mr.  Culbush,  of  Barnet,  was  second;  Mr. 
Rhodes  third.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  fur  a  like  number,  Mr. 
Chilman  came  in  first ;  included  among  his  plants  were  Erica 
Cavendishii,  fine  Ai^helexes,  Bipladenia  crassinoda,  and  Heda- 
rouia  tulipiferum.  Mr.  Ingrain,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
Seadmg,  was  second,  having  Hiemanthus  punieeus,  the  yellow 
scarlet  flower-heads  of  which  were  striking  ;  his  Pimelea  miriibilis 
and  Rhyncospeimum  jasminoides  were  also  fine.  In  collections 
of  six  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Page. 

Plants  remarkable  fur  their  foliage  » ere  contributed  by  Mr. 
May,  gardener  to  T.  P.  W.  Butt,  Esq.,  .  f  Arle  Court,  Chelten- 
ham, who  had  the  same  immense  specimens  shown  last  week  ; 
by  Mr.  Hutt,  of  Highgate,  among  whose  plants  were  a  magnifi- 
cent Dicksonia  antarctica,  a  large  Latania  borbonica,  Alsophila 
australis  very  large  and  fine,  Ehopala  corcovaden^is,  and  Alocasia 
metallica  ;  and  by  Mr.  'iaylor,  of  Highgate,  in  whose  collection 
were  Dion  edule,  Encephalartos  lntifrons,CharLa!rops  humilis,  and 
Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  Wheeler  had  likewise  an  excellent  collection. 

In  the  Kurserymen's  Class  for  the  same  description  of  plants, 
remarkably  fine  collections  came  from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bull.  The  former  had  Alocasia  macrorhiza 
variegata,  Jacaranda  filieifolia,  Croton  variegatum  pictuiu  and 
angusiifolium,  Caladium  Cliaiitiui,  Dracoena  ferrea,  Marnnta  va- 
.riegata,  and  some  others,  whilst  Air.  Bull  had  a  Ehopala  corco- 
vadensis  which  reached  to  the  top  of  the  tent ;  Tubianthus 
calyptratus,  also  of  very  large  size  ;  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  Par.- 
danus  javanicus  variegatus,  Hippomane  longifolia,  Arecaiubra, 
Latania  borbonica,  and  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.  The  plants  in 
hoth  collections,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  rt  mark,  were  of  large 
size,  and  without  exception  in  excellent  condition. 

Cape  Heaths  were  shown  in  abundance  and  great  beauty,  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  being  Bergiana,  naturally  a  free-flower- 
ing kind ;  ventricosa  superba,  grandiflora,  Bothwelliana,  and 
magnifica  ;  Aitoniana  turgida  and  Turnbulli,  Massoni,  nobilis, 
obbata,  Candolleana,  Spenceriana,  and  metulieflora  bicolor. 


Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  were  first  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class 
for  ten,  Mr.  Ehodes  second ;  and  in  the  Classes  for  eight  and  six 
plants,  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Peed  and  Mr.  Chilman, 
and  second.-  to  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Ingram. 

In  Orchids,  of  which  there  was  a  good  display,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  various  collections  much  difiercnt  from  what  has 
been  previously  noticed. 

In  collections  of  twenty,  Mr.  Baker  was  first,  and  Mr.  Milford 
second,  the  latter  havu]g  an  extremely  fine  Yanda  tricolor 
superba,  and  Cypripedium  villosum,  also  fine  ;  and  iu  twelves 
Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  WooUey  had  first,  and  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
Page  second  prizes. 

Of  Ferns,  excellent  collections  both  of  exotic  and  British  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Lavey,  of  Eetcliam,  and  of  the  former  by  Mr. 
Bull,  and  Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  the  plants  in  the  last  two  ex- 
hibitions being  the  same  as  those  noticed  last  week  as  being 
hliown  at  Kensington.  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Miss  Clarkson  had 
also  collections  ot  hardy  Ferns.  Some  fine  pans  of  Lycopods 
were  likewise  shown  by  Mr.  Lavey,  and  by  Mr.  Y'oung,  of 
Highgate. 

Fuchsias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gardener,  of  Clapham  Park, 
Mr.  Cannell,  Mr,  Treen,  and  Mr.  Weston,  who  received  prizes 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand.  Mr.  Gardener  had 
Senator,  Madame  Cornelissen,  Prince  Imperial,  Eose  of  Castille, 
Isa  Craig,  and  Fair  Oriana,  all  of  which  were  handsomely  grown, 
and  in  fine  bloom. 

Mr.  Canneli's  plants  were — Always  Eeady,  Eeine  Blanche, 
Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Elclio,  Schiller,  and  Madame  Cornelissen. 
Mr.  J  reeu's  were  larger  but  not  so  compact,  and  among  them 
were  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  White  Lady,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Master- 
piece. 

Pelargoniunis  both  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  were  of  surpass- 
ing excellence.  The  best  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class  of  twelve 
Wire  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  the  kinds  being  The  Belle, 
Osiris,  Marie,  Bijou,  Glowworm,  Bacchus,  Ariel,  Nestor,  Yiola, 
William  Bull  (a  glowing  carmme),  Perdita,  and  Spotted  Gem. 
Messrs.  Eraser  weie  second. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  of  ten  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  at  Clewer, 
and  which  consisted  of  The  Belle,  Ariel,  Ursula,  Golden  Hue 
(splendid),  Perdita,  Yiola,  Empress  Eugenie,  Eastern  Beauty, 
Bacchus,  and  Matilda.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck. 
Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  second  with  some  nice  plants. 

Ill  Fancies,  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Eraser  were  equal  first  in 
the  Nurserymen's  Class.  The  kinds  shown  by  the  former  were 
Cloth  of  Silver,  Delicatuni,  Sarah  Turner,  Cheerfulness,  and 
Claudiana,  all  of  them  splendid  plants;  whilst  Messrs.  Frasers' 
were  Delicatuni,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Acme,  Bridesmaid,  Marionette, 
and  Arabella  Goddard.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Shardeloes,  was  first  with  Crystal  Beauty,  Negro,  Lady  Craven, 
Arabella  Goddard,  Eosabella,  and  Musjid,  all  of  which  were 
exceedingly  fine;  as  were  also  those  from  Mr.  Shrimpton,  who 
was  second. 

Prizes  were  ofi'ered  for  Pelargoniums,  the  test  merit  in  which 
was  to  be  health,  large  size,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  and  the 
hiohest  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster, 
for  truly  magnificent  plants,  some  of  which  could  not  be  less 
than  1-  "feet  across.  They  were  Viola,  Desdemona,  Sanspareil, 
Bractlet,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  Sir  C.  Campbell.  Some  large 
and  well-grown  plants  of  Scarlet  kinds  were  also  shown,  as  well 
as  several  collections  of  Pelargoniums  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  or  since,  in  which  Mr.  Turner  was  first,  Messrs.  Eraser 
second,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  third.  Mr.  Turner's  were  Novelty, 
Fair  llosamond,  Epyal  Albert,  Timon,  Celeste,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Cat  Flowers,  principally  Roses,  constituted  an  exhibition  of 
themselves.  For  fifty  Eoses,  Mr.  Turner  had  first  prize  for  a 
splendid  collection,  awards  being  also  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Piltsdown  Nurseries,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Miss  Craw- 
shay,  of  Caversham  Park  ;  Mr.  Terry,  of  Youngsbury ;  Mr. 
Turner ;  Mr.  Hollingworth,  of  Maidstone  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  likewise  successful  exhibitors  in  other  classes;  and 
Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  with  pot  Eoses  on  the  Manetti  stock. 
Pinks  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Bragg,  Parker  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  and  Hooper  of  Bath  ;  Pansies  by  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laing,  Bragg,  August,  Eraser  of  Edinburgh,  and  others. 
There  was  likewise  a  good  show  of  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Turner, 
Messrs.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Perry  of  Castle  Bromwich.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  had  Irises,  early  Gladioli,  and  Ixias.  Some 
Sweet  Williams  were  also  staged. 
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Among  Miscellaneous  Plants,  many  new  ones  were  exhibited 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  coUnnns,  such  as  Messrs. 
Veitchs'  handsome  Cyanophyllum-like  Sphfcrogyne  Utifolia, 
Miconiapulverulenta,  and  the  blotelied-stomnied  A  joea-ia  zebrina. 
They  had  besides  a  new  and  very  ornamentul  JOicalloiiia  from 
Chili,  of  free  llowering  habit,  and  whicli  mny  prove  hardy  ;  also, 
the  new  Ferns  Selliguea  pot hifolia,  and  Al.-opliila  Ta'nilis  den- 
ticulata,  a  ensted  form  of  Pteris  serrulata,  a  hybri>l  C'attleya 
between  Loddigesi  and  Acklandi.a",  Pancratium  amboiiiense,  the 
variegated  Kluncosperauini,  &c.  Mr.  Wdlianis,  of  IIollow»y, 
bad  a  cuUection  of  Hne-foliaged  and  new  plants,  in  wliicli  were 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  Uleichenia  seuiivestiln,  Agave  filifera,  Pan- 
danu?  reflexus,  and  Giizmannia  picta  ;  also,  his  new  Cypripe- 
dium  Stone;.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  the  handsunie  new  Athy- 
riutn  Filix-fieaiina  diSl-sum,  Centanrea  argentea,  the  Golden- 
powdered  Gymno^ramma  Laucheana,  Latania  Vers'-hafTelti, 
Sparkler,  and  other  new  Mimuluses  ;  also,  his  new  Pelargoniums 
and  Petuniiis. 

Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  had  the  handsome  Aloeasia  Lowii,  also 
DendrobiuniH  Parislui  and  nodatum  ;  Messrs.  Ivery  &,  Son, 
Athyrium  Fdix-fconiina  glomeratuni  ;  Messrs.  Carter,  Snowball 
Geranium,  wlutc;  Mr.  Turner,  Bougauivillwa;  Me.isrs.  Hender- 
son, MiriiulurO-,  Centaurea  argentea,  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  Ivies;  and  Mr.  Standish,  his  beautiful  new  Deulzia,  Lychnis 
Senno,  and  other  new  Japanese  plants. 

PBUIT. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruit  was  very  extensive  and  generally 
excellent.  Pines  were  both  numerous  and  of  lai-ge  size  ;  and  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  there  were  many  remarkably  fine  ex- 
hibitions besides  those  which  received  awards.  The  most  de- 
fective part  of  the  Fruit  Show  was  the  collections,  not  one  of 
which  was  up  to  the  mark. 

Mr.  Kufi'ett,  gardener  to  Lord  Palmerston,  was  first  with 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  a  Melon,  a  Pme,  Elruge 
Nectarines,  Galande  Peaches,  and  Lee's  Perpetual  Figs.  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Trentham,  was  sei^ond  with  four  Pines,  Trentham 
Black  and  Buekland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  two  Melons,  Royal 
George  and  Violetto  Hativc  Peaches,  Violette  Hative  Nectarines, 
Circassian  Cherries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  some  inferior 
Strawberries.  Mr.  Young,  of  Havar.t  :  Mr.  Masters,  of  Slier- 
burn  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Blenheim,  were  the  only 
other  competitors. 

Of  Pines,  excellent  collections  of  four  and  more  fruits  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Aberaman,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shar- 
deloes,  among  which  were  two  Providences,  from  Mr.  Young, 
of  9  lbs.  6  ozs.  and  8  lbs.  11  ozs.  re^tpectively,  and  several 
Queens  weighing  more  than  4  lbs.  In  Providences,  Mr.  Yonng 
had  an  immense  fruit  of  11  lbs.  G  ozs.,  but  which  being  over- 
ripe had  to  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  one  weighing  8  lbs.  3  ozs. 
from  Mr.  Cawhdl,  of  Tiekhill.  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  of  Cole 
Orton  Hall,  hud  one  of  7v  lbs.,  which  stood  next  on  the  prize 
list ;  and  Mr.  Muggleton,  gardener  to  W.  Cubit,  E-q.,  Andover, 
had  also  a  line  fruit.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lurd  Scarborough, 
had  five  fine  Queens,  one  of  which  weighed  4  lbs.  11  ozs.  ;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Norwood  Grove,  one  of  -li  lbs.  Fine  fruit  of  the  same 
kind  were  likewise  shown  by  Mr.  iloore,  of  Itedland  Lodge, 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Aberanian,  the  latter  having  also 
an  Envillc  of  7  lbs.  ;  whilst  Mr.  BaUey  had  Prickly  Cayennes, 
an  Enville,  and  Lemon  Queen  ;  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Lraytun 
Manor,  a  fine  Moscow  Queen  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Temple  New- 
sam,  a  very  good  Black  Prince. 

Melons  were  extensively  shown,  and  both  as  regards  appear- 
ance and,  we  believe,  flavour,  were  excellent.  The  best  in  the 
Green-fleshed  class  was  a  hybrid  Persian  from  Mr.  Meredith,  of 
Garston  ;  King's  Green-flesh  from  Mr.  Tegg,  was  second  ;  and 
in  Scarlet-fleshed  kinds  Mr.  Cbilman  had  first  prize ;  the  second 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Mounsden,  of  Moreton  Hall,  Congleton, 
for  a  kind  called  Moreton  Hall. 

The  display  of  Grapes  was  not  only  large,  but  of  great  excel- 
lence. In  three  dishes  of  distinct  varifties  by  far  the  finest  were 
those  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  who  had  Buekland  Sweet- 
water, Black  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Prince  ;  all  were  fine,  but 
the  bunches  of  Black  Prince  were  magnilieent,  the  finest  ol 
the  three  was  not  less  than  20  inches  in  length,  compact,  even 
in  size  of  berries,  perfect  in  colouring,  and  covered  with  a 
beautiful  bloom.  Their  weight  was  9  lbs.  5  ozs.  Mr.  Uender- 
BOn,  of  Trentham,  was  next  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria 
Hamburgh  (very  fine),  and  Buekland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Peachy 
had  Grizzly  Frontignan,  and  Golden  and  Black  Hamburgh. 


Several  baskets  were  exliibifcd,  the  best  being  Black  Ham- 
burgh from  Mr.  Mereditli,  weight  IG  lbs. ;  the  same  kind,  a'eO 
very  fine,  from  Mr.  Hill,  and  Bailey's  Muscadine  from  Mr. 
Bailey. 

In  Black  Hamburghs,  three  bunches,  Mr.  Meredith  was  again 
first  with  splendid  bunches  and  berries;  and  for  Black  Prince 
Mr.  Hill  hud  tlic  highcMt  prize  for  three  buiiehes  weighing 
7  lbs.  1-  0Z3.,  and  equally  fine  in  appearance  with  those  already 
noticed.  For  Muscats  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  prize,  the 
buiiclies  and  berries  though  fine  were  not  ripe  enough ;  and 
Mr.  Turnbull,  Mr.  Embray,  and  Mr.  Clements  had  also  good 
exhibitions. 

In  the  Any  variety  class,  Mr.  Hill  had  very  fine  bunches  of 
Bin^kland  Sweetwater,  the  three  weighing  Gibs.,  for  which  he 
had  the  first  prize;  Mr.  Urewett,  Ohasselas  Musquc ;  Mr. 
Peachy,  White  Fron'ignan;  ilr.  M.  Henderson,  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan  ;  ^Ir.  Smith,  Norwood,  Golden  Hamburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Constantine,  Chavoush.  Fine  but  nuripe  bunches  of  the  Black 
Alicant  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Petch. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  already  observed,  were  extremely 
fine,  and  to  particularise  all  that  were  worthy  of  notice  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford.  ]\tr.  Dawson,  gardener 
to  Karl  Cuwper,  Panshanger,  had  Downton  and  Hunt's  Tawny 
Nectarines,  and  Violette  Halive  and  Galande  Peaches,  all  of 
which  were  very  fine.  He  received  a  first  prize,  the  second 
going  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  In  two  dishes,  one  of  Nec- 
tarine,* and  one  of  Peaches,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Wills,  of 
Ciulion  Park,  consisting  of  Royal  George  Peach  and  Elruge 
Nectarine,  both  very  large  and  perfection  in  ripening.  Mr. 
Constantine,  of  Hillingdon  Court,  was  second  for  Koyal  George 
Peach  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  which  were  also  very 
large  and  fine. 

Of  other  fruits,  good  Figa  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Syon  ;  Cherries,  by  Mr.  Snow,  who  had  Elton  and  Circassian, 
and  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  the  latter  kind  ;  and  Strawberries, 
by  M'*.  Widdowson,  who  had  fine  dishes  of  Empress  Eugenie, 
Admiral  I'undas,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Sir  Harry.  Some  excellent 
Vines  in  pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Young,  of  Ilighgate, 
and  Mr.  Humby,  of  Brentford  ;  those  of  Mr.  Stone  in  particular 
being  very  tine,  and  bearing  good-sized  bunches.  Lastly, 
Messrs.  Eraser  had  Peaches  and  Pears,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son 
Figs,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  pots. 


PKEPAEING  STEAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOE 
FORCING. 

I  INTEND  potting  some  Strawberry  plants  from  runners.  Is 
it  better  to  do  so  in  small  pots  and  repot  into  six-inch  pots  in 
the  spring,  or  strike  them  from  runners  into  six-inch  pots  at 
once,  as  the  latter  would  save  trouble  if  there  ia  no  disadvan- 
tage f — A.  Z. 

[Both  modes  are  good  in  proportion  to  the  management.  We 
frequently  ourseivee  take  ofl'  tbe  runners  as  soon  as  made,  and 
the  roots  are  shown  in  embryo,  and  plant  about  3^  inches  apart 
in  liglit  soil  above  a  slight  hotbed,  and  as  soon  as  thev  form- 
roots  and  balls,  lift  them  and  j.'Ot  in  six  or  seven-inch  pots. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weatlier  our  runners  are  scarcely  fit  for  using 
any  way  as  yet,  out  in  a  week  we  ho]>e  they  will  be  eo.  Of  the 
two  modes  suggested  by  you — layering  m  a  small  pot,  or  layering 
in  a  large  one  at  once,  we  prefer  the  first  mode,  and  on  the  whole 
we  do  not  think  we  incur  more  trouble  or  labour,  whilst  we 
think  we  obtain  some  advantages.  By  the  small-pot  process  at 
first  there  is  little  primary  care  needed,  whilst  by  potting  at 
once  in  large  pots  much  care  in  preparing  the  pots  is  necessary, 
if  good  success  is  to  be  obtained  ;  and  there  is  a  great  trouble  in  ' 
wheeling  to  and  rewheeliiig  from  a  quarter  32  or  24-sized  pote 
instead  of  GO's. 

Our  general  process  is  to  take  a  harrow  nearly  filled  with  light 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  top  filled  with  large  tlO  or  ol-sized 
pots  to  the  Strawberry-quarter,  put  a  crock  in  the  pot,  till  with 
soil,  and  fasten  the  layer  in  the  middle  of  the  pot  either  with  the 
fingers  or  by  placing  a  pebble  or  good-sized  crock  over  it.  Tliese 
fairly  watered  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  vvlien  that  is 
done  the  runner  is  cut,  and  tlie  pots  and  plants  wheeled  to  a  shady 
place  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  by  watering  and  syringing 
they  may  get  over  the  partial  check  of  being  severed  from  the 
runner.  Then  they  are  finally  potted,  using  rather  stilf  rich 
loam,  and  placing  the  plant  so  that  the  bud  shall  be  at  lease  as 
high  as  the  rim  of  the  pot,  aud  potting  as  firmly  as  fingers  and 
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a  wood  rammer  can  make  the  aoil.  The  two  advantages  of  this 
plan  are — first,  the  eecurity  that  ihe  bud  or  centre  of  the  plant 
shall  not  be  too  much  sunk,  as  in  that  case  the  plant  will  rarely 
fruit  well;  and,  pecondly,  the  making  sure  that  the  pot  all 
through  will  be  filled  wilh  fine  flbry  roots,  so  that  the  whole 
ball  shall  be  matted  with  them;  and  thus  the  second  potling 
disconcerts  a  natural  tendency  of  the  plant  to  send  its  roots  at 
once  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  to  cluster  there  while  the  centre 
of  the  ball  is  comparatively  free  from  fibres. 

By  the  second  mode — putting  the  runner  at  once  in  the  fruiting- 
pot,  there  will  be  as  much  care  required  as  in  the  second  potting 
by  the  above  mode,  and  thus  at  least  at  first  and  in  the 
busiest  season  more  of  first  trouble  will  be  necessary.  True,  we 
have  seen  thousands  so  done  without  much  trouble.  The  pots 
(large  32's)  were  taken  to  the  place  and  drained,  the  plant  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  growing  well,  making  fine  loliage,  and 
moved  some  time  in  autumn,  with  the  runner  a  rather  nice  plant 
sunk  down  an  inch  or  two  or  more  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
all  looked  nice,  though  we  seldom  heard  much  of  their  wonder- 
ful fruitfulness.  Tlie  mode  by  which  we  have  succeeded  best  by  the 
at-once-layering  in  the  fruiting-pot,  is  as  follows: — The  pot  was 
suitably  drained,  a  little  moss  and  soot  placed  over  the  drainage, 
and  the  soil  packed  in  firmly,  leaving  a  small  cone  a  little  loose 
on  the  surface  for  the  runner,  that  cone  being  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  tl>e  pot,  for  before  autumn  the  soil 
would  have  sunk,  perhaps,  half  an  inch  below  it.  So  treated  these 
plants  did  well,  though  not  better  or  hardly  so  well  as  those  laid 
in  small  pots  and  again  repotted.  Our  chief  reason  for  not  fol- 
lowing the  plan  oftener  is,  the  much  greater  time  and  trouble  it 
takes  for  securing  rooted  plants  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  a  serious  question  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  first.  By  the  period  the  layers  need  repotting 
we  generally  have  a  little  more  breathing  time.  If  our  corre- 
spondent "  A.  Z."  decides  on  the  layering  in  the  fruiting-pot 
at  once,  we  would  draw  his  attention  to  the  above  conditions ;  if 
he  layers  in  a  pot  filled  lightly  with  soil,  we  would  not  hold  out 
great  hopes  of  a  fine  crop.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  instances 
in  which  such  quick  work  was  done,  and  other  more  tedious 
processes  decried,  but  we  have  heard  few  boastings  at  gathering- 
time  under  eucli  circumstances,  and  especially  if  the  fruit  was 
wanted  at  all  early. — B.  Fish.] 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW.— June  27. 

If  any  doubt  could  have  existed  as  to  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  such  doubts  would 
have  been  inevitably  removed  at  the  sight  which  the  frequenters 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  permitted  to  witness.  Whether 
one  looked  at  Ihe  vast  number  of  entries,  especially  amongst 
amateurs,  amounting  in  some  of  the  classes  to  upwards  of  thirty 
stands,  or  the  immense  crowd  of  people  assembled  to  see  them, 
it  must  surely  be  conceded  that  no  flower  is  so  universally  ad- 
mired or  more  widely  grown  than  the  Rose.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  awful  thunderstorm  which  swept  over  the  south  and  east 
of  England  on  Wednesday  night,  shattering  the  hopes  and  the 
Koses  of  many  an  exhibitor  (for  many  who  had  given  notice 
were  unable  in  consequence  to  attend),  and  severely  injuring 
others  that  were  exhibitors,  I  think  one  can  safely  say  that, 
although  there  have  been  years  when  many  much  finer  Roses 
have  been  exhibited,  yet  on  the  whole  the  collections  were  io  fair 
average  condition,  while  some  of  the  blooms  were  of  surpassing 
excellence.  The  backwardness  of  the  season,  too,  was  against 
them  ;  for  allhougti  we  have  had  almost  forcing  weather  for  the 
last  ten  days,  yet  until  then  Roses  were  in  some  districts  not  in 
bloom.  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Hole,  told  me  on  the  17th  he 
had  not  any  in  bloom  save  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  and  Mr.  Paul  of 
Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  Francis  of  Hertford,  both  complained  to-doy 
of  the  backwardness  of  their  flowers  ;  it  was,  however,  a  most 
grand  display,  and  their  fragrance,  freshness,  and  beauty  well 
merited  the  superiority  of  her  floral  majesty. 

Amongst  the  fi:st questions  asked  at  a  Rose  show  is.  Which  is 
the  best  new  Rose?  and  hence  the  boxes  of  new  flowers  of  1861 
and  1862  first  claim  a  notice.  There  were,  from  whatever 
cause,  not  any  finely  exhibited.  There  were  only  three  stands, 
and  in  one  of  them  hardly  a  new  Rose  of  last  autumn  was  to  be 
seen.  The  same  causes  which  affected  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Show  may  have  been  at  work  here,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  look  to 
see  them  better  a  little  later.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  Peter  Law- 


son  (1862),  a  new  Rose  of  promise  ;  Souvenir  de  M.  Rousseau  ; 
Wilhelm  Pfitzer;  Turenne,  very  bright;  Duchesse  d'AlenQon, 
worthless  ;  Lord  Clyde  (1862),  a  splendid  bloom  with  fine  foliage, 
decidedly  the  best  new  Rose  exhibited  there;  Monte  Christo ; 
Louise  Darzins,  very  white,  but  wants  the  substance  of  Mdlle. 
Bonnaire  ;  Paul  Feval ;  Etienne  Lecrosnier ;  Archeveque  do 
Paris  ;  Madame  Caillat,  bright,  but  thin ;  Prince  C'amille  de 
Kohan,  very  dark,  good ;  Gloire  de  Chatillon,  will  not  do  ; 
Maurice Bernhardin,  a  fineKose;  Madame  Helye,  bright ;  Olivier 
Delhomme,  very  good  ;  Professor  Koch,  double  and  good  ; 
Marechal  Vaillant,  very  bright;  Souvenir  de  Comle  Cavour 
(Margotiin),  very  fine;  Richard  Smith;  Tulcain,  slaty;  Le 
Rhone  (1862),  promiseo  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  Roses  ; 
Jean  Gousson  (1862)  ;  Triomphe  do  Caen ;  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
a  fine  Rose  but  soon  flies  ;  Princesse  d'Orleans  ;  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  a  bright,  large,  and  good  Rose.  Mr.  William  Paul  was 
second,  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  good ;  Triomphe  de  Caen ; 
Turenne;  Madame  Caillat ;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer;  Due  de  Rohan, 
good  ;  John  Cranston  (Moss)  ;  Gloire  de  Chatillon  ;  Christian 
Piittner,  good  ;  Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  good,  but  not  in 
character ;  Emile  Dulac,  pretty  imbricated  Rose ;  Professor 
Koch  ;  Seedling  Mdlle.  Emain  ;  Fran(;o!3  Lacharnie,  very  fine  and 
good,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roses  of  1861 ;  Reynolds  Hole, 
bright  pink  ;  Vulcain  ;  Comtesse  de  Seguieur  ;  Prince  Camillede 
Rohan;  Andr^  Desportes,  good;  Souvenir  de  Corate  Cavour; 
Beauty  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Standish  was  third,  with  Madame 
Charles  Wood  ;  Andre  Leroy  (1862),  good  ;  Madame  Standish  ; 
Mrs.  Dombrain  (1862)  ;  Vulcain  ;  Viconite  Vigier ;  Turenne ; 
Andre  Desportes  ;  Gregoire  Bourdillon  ;  J.  F.  Lombard  (1862) ; 
Madame  Boutin,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Souvenir  deComte  Cavour. 

It  is,  I  believe,  hardly  worth  while  to  give  in  so  large  a, 
number  as  ninety-six  varieties  the  names  of  the  flowers  in  each 
winning-stand.  I  believe  that  while  the  best  flowers  are  generally 
selected  for  these  stands,  the  more  generally  useful  ones  are  in 
those  of  smaller  numbers.  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  give  the 
names  of  the  most  remarkable  flowers  in  the  two  winning-stands. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown 
Nurseries,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  and  amongst  his  flowers  I 
particularly  noticed  Prince  Imperial,  Due  d'Ossuna,  Madame 
Caillat,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet  (a  beautiful  bloom),  Souvenir 
de  Comte  Cavour,  Kveque  de  Nimes,  Catherine  Guillot,  General 
Washington  (a  beautitul  bloom),  Homere  (a  fine  Tea),  Paul 
Bicaut,  Louis  XIV,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Triomphe  de  Kennes, 
Gereral  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  (very  good),  Peter  Lawson,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
and  W.  Paul  (1863,  a  very  promising  Rose).  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  was  second.  His  best  blooms  were  Paul  Ricaut,  Baron 
Gonella,  La  Brillante  (very  fine).  Souvenir  de  I'Elise,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Jules  Margottin,  Professor  Koch,  Narcisse,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Niphetos  (a  splendid  bloom),  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet,  Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Furtado  (excellent),  Souvenir 
de  Comte  Cavour  (a  wonderful  bloom),  Louis  XIV  (very  fine), 
Darzins,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Franrois 
Arago,  and  Francois  Lacharme. 

In  Class  2,  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  for 
Mathurin  Regnier,Gregi  ire  Bourdillon,  Jules  Margottin,  Madarae 
Willermoz,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Eugene 
Appert,  Comte  de  Paris,  Baronne  Prevost,  Comte  de  Falloux, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Pauline  Lanze- 
zeur,  Adam,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Bravy  (fine  Tea),  Franijois 
Lacharme,  Orderic  Vital,  Lord  Raglan,  Wm.  GritEth,  Charles 
Lawson,  Souvenir  de  M.  Rouseau,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Monte  Christo,  Bougere, 
Rubens  (a  very  fine  Tea,  exhibited  in  several  stands  to-day), 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lselia,  Madame  Boll,  Victor  Trouillard, 
Madame  Kuorr,  Fran(;ois  I.,  Madame  Domage,  Paul  Ricaut, 
Modele  de  Perfection,  Devoniensis,  Empereur  Napoleon,  Triomphe 
de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  and  C.  Lefebvre  (very  fine). 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  second,  with  General 
Jacqueminot,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  La 
Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Baronne  Prevost, 
Geant  des  Batailles,  Madame  Vidot,  Eugene  Appert,  Souvenir 
de  Comte  Cavour,  Madame  Bravy,  Jules  Margottin,  Ma- 
dame Guinnoisseau,  Devoniensis,  Alphonse  Damazin,  Triompha 
de  Rennes,  Anna  Alexieff,  Catherine  Guillot,  Frantjois  Arago, 
Victor  Verdier,  Louis  XIV.,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Coupe  d'Hebe, 
Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  La  Brillante, 
Duchess  d'Orleans,  Madame  Knorr,  Jean  Bart,  EvAque  de 
Nimes,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Celine  Forestier,  Module  de  Perfec- 
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tion,  Paul  Ricaut,  Lord  Baglan,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Narcisse, 
L»  Eeine,  Senateur  Vaiase,  Wm.  Griintli,  Buffon,  Ls  Fontaine. 

In  Class  ',i,  twenty-four  blooms,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
Francis,  of  Hertfortl,  was  first  with  Colonel  do  Eougemont,  Jules 
Margottin,  Kugrno  Appcrt,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Louis 
XIV.,  Madame  Boll,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Genrral  Jacqueminot, 
Charles  Lawson,  Souvenir  da  la  Malmaison,  La  Reine,  Catherine 
Guillot,  Anna  Alciicff,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Senateur  Vaissc,  Victor 
Verdier,  Wm.  Griffith,  Paul  Perras,  Paul  Ricaut,  Gloirede  Dijon, 
Lord  Raglan,  Baronne  Prevost,  Gcant  des  Batailles.  Messrs. 
Paul  i  Son  were  second  with  Paul  Perras,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Victor 
Ycrdier,  Parmentier,  Mathurin  Kegnier,  Triomphe  des  Boaui 
Arts,  ^ladame  Caillat,  Triomphe  do  Paris,  Anna  Aleiieff,  Lord 
Clyde,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  General  Cas- 
tellane,  Transon  Goubnult,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Madame  Boll,  L»  Villa  de  St.  Denis,  Comtesse  de  Bar- 
bantanne. 

In  Class  4,  twenty-four  varieties,  one  of  each,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Treen,  of  Rugby,  took  first  with  Baronne  Prevost,  General  Jac- 
queminot, Louis  Buonaparte,  Anna  Alexietl',  Paul  Ricaut,  Lord 
Kaglan,  Brennus,  Lanei  (Moss),  Madame  Helye,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Sidonie,  Gloiro  de  Dijon,  Eugene 
Appert,  Jules  Margottin,  Charles  Laws  on,  Reynolds  Hole,  Empc- 
reur  de  JIaroc.     Mr.  C.  Turner  took  first  in  twelves. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  Amateurs,  who  came  out  nobly,  both 
as  to  the  number  and  blooms,  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Colchester,  still 
bearing  all  before  him,  obtaining  three  first  prizes  and  one  third 
with  some  excellent  flowers,  but  on  the  whole  not  quite  up  to 
what  he  had  last  year.  Of  the  thirty-six  varieties  I  have  no 
note,  but  in  twenty-fours  he  had  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
Madame  Vidot,  Rubens,  Madame  de  Cambactires,  Leo  X., 
Comtesse  de  Kergorluy,  Madame  Boll, Triomphe  de  Lyon  (Tea), 
Madame  Masson,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
John  Hopper,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  La  Reine,  L'Enfant  Trouve 
(grand),  i?aid  Ricaut,  Letitia,  Lord  Raglan,  Jules  Margottin, 
and  Cyiitliee. 

In  Class  8,  Mr.  Hedge  was  again  first  with  Comtesse  de 
Chabrillant,  Madame  Vidot,  Charles  Lawson,  Adam  (very  fine), 
Madame  de  Cambaciires,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Boula  de  Nanteuil, 
L'Enfant  Trouve,  Jules  Margottin,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Madame  Mas- 
son,  Rubens,  Madame  Boll,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lord  Kaglan, 
L»  Fontaine,  William  Gritfiths,  and  Madame  Sertot.  Mr.  Ingle, 
gardener  to  C.  G.  Bound,  Esq.,  of  Colchester,  was  second,  with 
Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Devoniensis,  Col.  de  Rougemont,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin, Anna  Alexiett',  Elise  Sauvage,  William  Griffiths,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Prince  Leon,  Imperatice  Eugenie,  Eugene  Appert, 
Madame  Furtado  (spK-ndid),  Baronne  Prevost,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  and  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant. 

In  Class  9,  twelve  blooms,  the  first  prize  was  obtained  by  a 
new  competitor.  Rev.  V.  Knox  Child,  of  Dunmow,  with  Madame 
Kuorr,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Victor  Verdier,  Napoleon,  Comtesse 
de  Chabrillant,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Jules  Margottin,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
Triomphe  da  Lyon.  The  second  by  Mr.  PuUinger,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Wdkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  with  Louis  XIV.,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Guinnoisseau,  Madame  Bravy, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Madame  Rivers,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Victor  Verdier,  Gen.  Jaequeminot,Baronne  Prevost,  and  Turenne. 

There  were  several  objects  of  interest,  but  my  hand  tires  and 
my  head  wearies,  and  so,  with  many  a  pleasing  thought  of  a 
hard  day's  work,  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  1  cannot  do  eo 
without  again  saying  that  the  comfort  of  all  concerned  was 
amply  provided  for  by  the  Company,  and  that  the  indefatigable 
exertions  and  constant  courtesy  of  Mr.  Houghton,  were  again 
rewarded  by  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  Show. — D.,  Deal. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  Class  II  for  thirty  trusses  arranged 
for  table  decoration  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hedge,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
well,  Penge,  were  the  successful  prizetakers.  However  Roses 
are  employed  for  decorative  purposes,  the  effect  is  seldom  other- 
wise than  pleasing,  and  these  arrangements  certainly  were  so ; 
but  though  the  stands  varied  considerably  in  character,  there 
seemed  to  be  too  much  of  sameness  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
flowers  themselves  were  disposed. 

In  Class  12,  Mr.  W.  Paul  bad  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties 
of  pot  Roses  in  large  pots.  Among  them  were  included  magni- 
ficent plants  of  Laelia,  La  Eeine,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  and  other  kinds  which  that  distin- 
guished cultivator  has  so  successfully  exhibited  this  season. 

In  the  next,  Class  13,  for  twenty-five  Boses  in  eight-inch  pots, 


he  had  also  first  prize,  a  similar  award  being  made  to  Meflsre. 
Paul  &  Son  ;  and  a  second  prize  to  Mr.  Turner. 

Some  miscellaneous  objects  were  also  shown,  among  which 
were  included  a  Cucumber,  called  Paul's  Emperor,  from  Mr.  W. 
Paul ;  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Lane ;  Irises  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  and  Butler  &  McCuUoch  ;  double  dwarf  Poppies, 
which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Hollyhocks,  from  Hooper 
and  Co. ;  also  a  fine  stand  of  Pinks  from  the  same.  Messrs. 
F.  4  A.  Smith  had  in  addition  Fuchsia  Pillar  of  Gold,  with 
yellow  variegated  foliage ;  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing, 
Antirrhinums,  Pansies,  seedling  Phloxes,  &c. ;  and  a  Japanese 
flax  for  tying  purposes  came  from  Mr.  Allison,  of  Laurence 
Pountney  Lane,  City. 


PRUNING  AND  MANUEING  EOSE  TREES. 

SoJiE  time  ago  Mr.  Beaton  gave  your  readers  some  advice 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Roses  raised  from  cuttings,  which 
he  said  sliould  be  cut  down  in  the  June  after  they  were  planted 
out,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  one  or  more  strong  shoots  from 
near  the  ground.  I  have  already  tried  this  advice  on  half-a- 
dozen  plants,  and  with  complete  success  so  far,  for  they  have 
thown-out  very  strong  shoots,  some  from  8  to  10  inches  long, 
and  very  robust. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  how  I  am  to  treat  them  when  they  are 
full  grown.  I  suppose  they  are  to  be  headed-down,  but  at  what 
height,  and  whether  are  they  to  be  trained  as  standards  or  as 
bushes  ? 

May  I  also  ask  what  manure  is  best  for  Roses  where  neither 
stable  nor  farmyard  manure  is  available?  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  all  the  weeds,  leaves,  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse 
of  my  garden,  and  mixing  it  with  lime  :  would  this  suit  Roses  ? 
Would  it  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  ?  My  soil 
is  a  stiff  loam  on  yellow  clay. — S.  M. 

[You  do  not  say  what  your  Hoses  are — Perpetuals,  Bourbons, 
Chinas,  or  Teas.  Mr.  Beaton  intended  Rose  trees  from  cuttings 
to  be  treated  as  dwarfs;  for  we  never  knew  him  recommending 
any  one  to  put  Koses  on  stilts,  as  is  the  fashion  now-a-days. 
He  always  advocated  that  there  was  no  stock  good  enough  for 
the  queen  of  flowers,  nor  any  root  so  likely  to  feed  it  as  its  own. 

Presuming  your  Roses  are  Perpetuals,  you  must  cut  a  strong 
shoot  down  to  five  eyes,  and  a  weak  one  to  three,  always  cutting 
very  weak  shoots  close  off.  You  must  not  allow  any  shoot  to 
overlap  another ;  keep  the  centre  of  the  tree  somewhat  open, 
and  so  arrange  the  shoots  that  next  year's  growth  will  form  a 
compact  bush.  In  future  years  the  shoots  may  be  cut  down  to 
a  couple  of  eyes,  or  if  you  want  size,  to  five  or  six.  If  you  would 
prefer  a  pyramid,  and  they  are  handsomer  than  standards,  choose 
a  strong  shoot  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  tree  has  three 
or  more  shoots  over  and  above  the  centre  shoot  cut  them  to  six 
eyes  each,  and  the  centre  one  to  four.  All  this  pruning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  leafless  or  from  that  to  the  middle 
of  March.  In  July  stop  the  centre  shoot  aud  the  side  shoots 
from  the  leader  of  the  previous  year  to  six  leaves  ;  but  the  lower 
shoots  must  not  be  stopped  at  all — they  cannot  be  too  vigorous, 
yet  as  you  will  have  six  shoots  on  each  branch,  reduce  them  to 
three,  taking  away  the  two  lowest  and  every  other  afterwards. 
Should  the  leader  break  strongly  after  stopping,  stop  it  again  at 
the  fourth  joint,  and  so  on.  In  the  autumn  you  will  have  the 
basis  of  a  pyramid,  and  you  wdl  then  prune  the  centre  shoot  or 
leader  to  eight  eyes,  take  three  of  them  away  in  spring,  and  stop 
the  leader  the  same  as  the  year  before,  so  as  to  encourage  the  side 
shoots  to  make  good  wood.  All  the  other  shoots  should  be  cut  to 
two  or  three  eyes  according  to  their  strength,  taking  care  to 
prevent  crowding,  aud  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  into  the 
centre  of  the  tree. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  have  a  standard,  put  a  stake  to  one 
of  the  strongest  shoots,  removing  all  the  others,  and  let  it 
grow  to  the  required  height  and  as  much  longer  as  it  may 
the  first  season.  Cut  the  shoot  down  to  the  required  height  at 
pruning  time,  and  in  spring  disbud  the  stem,  taking  away  all 
the  shoots  except  three  at  the  top,  or  five  at  the  most  may  bd 
left.  In  summer  stop  any  shoot  that  is  more  rampant  than  its 
neighbours,  and  in  winter  prune  to  five  eyes  the  first,  three  the 
second  season,  and  so  on,  always  pruning  so  that  a  compact 
head  will  be  formed.  Standard  Roses  on  their  own  roots  would 
be  quite  a  novelty,  and  if  they  are  longer-lived  than  those  on 
the  Dog  Bose  it  will  prove  a  fact  in  gardening  (as  yet  but 
asserted)  worth  knowing.  After  all  your  Koses  may  be  Bour- 
bjns,  but  if  they  are  the  treatment  recommended  for  Perpetuals 
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will  suit  them  ;  strong  growers  of  either  require  moderate,  and 
weak  growers  close,  pruning.  China  Koses  do  not  require  much 
pruning,  but  a  thinning  or  regulating  of  the  shoots.  Teas,  too, 
do  not  like  the  knife ;  they  flovfer  better  with  moderate  than 
close  pruning. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  do  not  think  you  could  have  a 
better  dressing  for  your  Roses  than  decayed  vegetable  matter ; 
a  little  Peruvian  guano  sprinkled  around  the  trees  in  March 
would  do  them  no  harm  ;  it  would  be  washed  down  to  the 
roots  with  the  first  strong  shower,  and  they  would  nut  be  long 
before  they  showed  its  effects.  We  never  use  salt,  and  we  should 
be  cautious  about  doing  so.  A  little  might  do  no  harm,  but  we 
think  anything  like  a  large  quantity  would  be  hurtful.] 


MIMULUS  CUPEEUS. 

This  recently  imported  plant  is  a  gem  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs — an  acquisition  for  small  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration.  Let  its  bedding  properties  be  what  they  may,  owing 
to  its  slender  and  somewhat  delicate  habit  I  fear  it  would  not 
stand  well  out  of  doors  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  although  we  have 
moisture  enough,  if  that  is  of  any  advantage ;  and  I  likewise 
fear  it  will  not  be  found  to  stand  well  in  the  south,  if  the 
seasons  prove  at  all  dry,  for  the  Mimulus,  delighting  in  plenty  of 
moisture,  nothing  suffers  so  quickly  from  drought.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  simple  enough.  Seed  if  sown  in  February  and  carefully 
attended  to,  will  produce  blooming  plants  by  May.  I  purchased 
a  packet  of  seed  from  a  London  house.  The  plants  are  now 
beautifully  in  bloom  and  promise  to  remain  so  for  some  length 
of  time. 

The  three  new  kinds,  crosses  from  cupreus,  figured  in  last 
month's  "  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  without  doubt  are  pretty ; 
but  in  my  opinion  fall  far  short  of  the  original,  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veitch. — John  Edlinoton,  Crom 
Castle. 

DESTEOYING  INSECTS-DEODOEISING. 

ReOentlt  you  stated  that  soot  (half  a  peck  to  twenty  gallons 
of  water),  is  good  to  wash  trees  and  plants  infested  with  msects. 
Do  you  prefer  it  to  tobacco  water  ?  and  does  the  latter,  or  Gis- 
hurst  compound,  or  Neal's  plant  soap,  injure  the  fohage  or 
flowers  of  plants,  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  on  which  it 
falls?  and  can  you  recommend  a  wash  to  syringe  Roses  covered 
with  green  fly  that  would  be  effective  and  not  injure  the  foliage 
and  flowers  beneath  them  ? 

Would  a  little  chloride  of  lime  take  away  the  smell  from  liquid 
manure  for  in-door  use  ?  And  if  so  what  proportion  should 
be  put  to  a  gallon  and  not  to  injure  the  plants  ? — II.  G. 

[The  greater  our  experience  the  more  fully  are  we  convinced 
that  the  man  who  discovers  any  effective  wash  that  will  destroy 
sU  insects,  and  yet  be  perfectly  harmless  to  plants,  may  soon,  if 
he  chooses,  be  able  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  have  a  mansion 
and  establishment  to  match  with  such  external  grandeur.  We 
have  also  proved  repeatedly  that  what  will  destroy  insects 
at  one  time  will  not  do  them  much  injury  at  another  time, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  not  relying  upon  any  one  spe- 
cific. Hence  also  the  importance  of  using  liquids  which  are 
distasteful  to  insects,  and  which  will  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  than  otherwise.  Soot  water  of  the 
strength  mentioned  above  will  not  kill  insects  so  effectually  as 
tobacco  water,  if  it  be  strong  enough  to  kill  at  once,  but  it  will 
be  as  effectual  as  very  weak  tobacco  water.  Our  own  experience 
tells  us  that  tobacco  water,  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects  at 
once,  will  also  injure  the  shoots  and  foliage,  and  so  with  all  the 
other  things  named — Gishurst  and  the  rest  of  them.  Careful 
people,  therefore,  prefer  weaker  doses  repeated  instead  of  a  strong 
dose  at  once.  We  have  cleared  many  Rose  bushes  of  green  fly 
with  clear  soot  and  lime  water  alone,  and  left  no  marks  on  the 
plants  beneath  them,  and  this  could  hardly  be  said  of  Gishurst 
or  tobacco  water.  We  have,  moreover,  seen  days  taken  in  dip- 
ping and  washing  shoots  of  Roses  in  tobacco  and  other  waters, 
and  the  leaves  getting  almost  as  much  injured  as  the  insects  j 
when  the  same  time  would  have  enabled  a  person  to  run  his 
fingers  along  the  shoots,  crush  al)  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
then  wash  off  all  the  remains  either  with  clear  soot  water  or 
clear  soft  water. 

There  is  this  objection  to  all  washings — that  some  of  the 
insects  will  most  likely  escape,  and  they  will  soon  give  you  a 
fresh  brood ;  and  therefore  smoking  with  tobacco  is  the  most 


certain  cure,  as  the  smoke  will  gel  into  every  hole  and  cranny. 
Even  that,  however,  must  not  be  too  strong,  coutinued  too 
long,  or  presented  in  a  hot  state,  or  the  tobacco  may  do  more 
harm  than  the  injects.  A  glazed  cloth  covering  to  put  over 
bushes  is  a  good  mode  for  smoking  them,  only  the  smoke  must 
be  cool.  The  green  fly  is  easily  killed,  hut  we  have  noticed  the 
viviparous  progeny  come  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents, 
and  thus,  independently  of  eggs,  occasioning  fresh  necessity  for 
the  smoke  and  the  wash.  Nothing  that  has  come  in  our  way 
equals  in  this  respect  the  brown  and  black  insects  of  the  Aphia 
persicse,  and  the  evil  is  that  they  get  in  wood,  on  walls,  in  pots, 
in  the  earth  anywhere  and  everywhere ;  and  when  you  have  settled 
one  generation,  in  a  short  time  you  have  several  more  to  try 
your  patience  and  resignation.  On  a  hot  day  recently  we  found 
a  hard  gravel  walk  swarming  with  them.  Last  night  we  smoked 
them,  and  on  examining  an  infested  shoot  with  a  microscope 
could  not  discover  one  alive.  We  placed  the  shoot  and  leaves  in 
a  cup,  covered  it  up  securely,  and  find  that  out  of  some  hundreds 
two  or  three  have  recovered  so  as  to  be  just  sickly ;  many  others 
that  last  night  were  plump  and  fat-looking  are  now  thin  and 
shrivelled  as  well  as  dead;  but  lots  of  little  brown  things  are 
sticking  about,  too  large  to  have  come  from  eggs,  and  showing 
every  sign  of  having  come  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents. 
Plenty  of  young,  but  not  living,  could  be  squeezed  from  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  parents;  so  we  must  just  smoke  again. 
These  trees  have  had  washings  of  almost  everything,  and  with 
the  fingers  too  ;  but  if  the  wash  was  very  strong  the  trees 
suffered,  and  if  weak  they  only  tended  to  lessen  the  evil ;  and 
even  when  the  fingers  were  used,  and  they  and  the  liquids  killed 
where  they  touched,  a  very  small  point — even  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  missed — would,  from  containing  some  scores,  soon  give  JOU 
millions  to  kill  and  destroy.  Smoking  is,  therefore,  the  most 
effectual  remedy  next  to  catching  them  and  killing  them.  In 
most  cases,  whether  by  smoking  or  washing,  one  or  two  appli- 
cations will  generally  be  ineffectual,  because,  though  strong 
enough  to  kill  all  which  are  alive,  it  will  not  kill  those  not  then 
alive,  or  even  the  eggs  that  may  be  deposited.  Our  opinion  is 
that  there  is  but  little  production  in  summer  by  eggs,  but  that 
most  new  races  are  produced  in  a  viviparous  state ;  but  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  necessary. 

One  word  more.  When  the  fingers  are  used  to  squeeze  such 
insects — and  an  active  boy  will  soon  thus  go  over  a  Rose  tree — 
care  must  be  taken  to  wash  off  all  such  remains  of  the  insects 
with  syringe  or  engine,  or  the  famed  hydropults,  as  such  squeezed 
remains  are  as  hurtful  to  the  plants  as  a  strong  dose  of  tobacco 
or  Gishurst.  Dusting  the  insects  with  nux  vomica,  hellebore, 
snuff,  &c.,  will  soon  settle  those  on  which  it  lights  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  quickest  eye  cannot  see  them  all,  and  then 
there  is  just  more  room  for  those  that  are  left  to  breed  all  the 
faster.  Yery  few  of  such  insects  will  stand  130"  of  hot  water 
syringed  on  them ;  but  then,  whatever  part  is  .missed  will 
give  you  occasion  for  another  repetition,  and  growing  plants 
will  not  stand  that  long  without  injury — in  fact  at  this  season 
120°  is  high  enough.  Of  course  the  water  gets  cool  a  little  by 
being  thrown  on — a  different  affair  from  dipping.  If  dipped  at 
once,  even  in  120°,  few  insects  will  live ;  but  the  branch  must 
not  remain  above  half  a  minute  or  a  minute  in  the  water.  The 
natural  history  of  some  of  those  insects  by  one  of  our  first-rate 
entomologists,  such  as  those  whose  initials  sometimes  honour 
these  pageo,  would  be  extremely  interesting. 

A  little  chloride  of  lime  would  remove  the  smell  from  liquid 
manures,  as  sewage,  guano,  &c.,  and  fhould  be  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  such  manure.  Superphosphate  of 
lime  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  inside  purposes,  and  when 
ill  small  quantities  on  the  surface  soil,  or  mixed  up  with  water, 
hardly  retains  any  smell  after  the  watering.  For  all  out-door 
purposes  the  earth  is  the  best  deodoriser. — B.  F.] 


CTANOPnTlLTTM:  MAGNIMCUM. — I  give  you  the  dimensions  of 
a  plant  which  I  have  of  this.  I  bought  it  in  June,  1862,  with 
one  pair  of  leaves  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  the  stem  not 
more.  The  stem  is  now  3  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
and  the  following  figures  give  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  last 
four  pair  of  leaves  respectively,  beginning  at  lowest  ■.—2,i\  inches 
by  Hi,  27i  by  12^,  29h  by  13},  27i  by  14^.  This  last  pair 
have  not  yet  attained  theur  full  growth.  The  plant  is  in  most 
vigorous  health,  having  received  from  the  first  moist  stove  treat- 
ment, a  rich  compost,  and  frequent  waterings  with  weak  liquid 
manure  water. — A  Subsobibee. 
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THE  PEOPOSED  GAEDENEES'  SOCIETY. 

I  HAVE  from  week  to  wook  anxiously  conned  your  pages,  fully 
expectinu  to  meet  with  some  short  article  from  more  than  one, 
giving  their  opinion  as  well  as  their  full  concurrence  in  the 
proposed  Society,  the  prospectus  of  whioli  appeared  in  your 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  loath  to  take  up  my  pen  to 
advocate  its  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  craft  generally,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  older  and  more 
able  hands  who  could  set  the  Society  in  motion  if  tliey  would 
only  put  tiieir  shoulders  to  tlie  wheel,  which  if  once  fairly  started 
I  thmk  there  need  bo  no  danger  apprehended. 

That  some  such  society  is  required  few  will  deny  ;  and  I  am 
only  more  astonished  to  see  it  is  not  by  this  time  in  working 
order.  You  have  as  journalists  done  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  j  but  the  apathy  displayed  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  I  fear  shows  that  the  scheme  was  only 
received  with  the  "  cold  shoulder."  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  still  trust  the  Society  will  go  on  and  progress  ;  and  you  may 
rest  assured  if  once  fairly  started  it  would  not  suffer  for  want  of 
members  and  sub.-cribers  to  its  funds. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  I  had  the  question  put  to  me  by  a 
neighbouring  gardener,  "  What  society  do  you  belong  to  ?"  My 
reply  was,  '*  Well,  none  at  present,  i  am  waiting  to  see  what 
was  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  proposed  new  Society."  "  Exactly 
the  same  with  me  ;  and  farther  than  that,  should  the  Society 
not  go  on  I  shall  join  another  in  connection  with  our  profession." 
Through  him  I  was  induced  to  write  thus  briefly  on  the  subject ; 
and  altiiough  the  suggestion  remains  dormant  I  hope  there  is 
life  in  it,  and  that  it  will  spring  up  into  vigorous  action.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  secure  at  once  two  hundred  members  and  start 
the  Society  ?  Kemote  as  we  are,  and  cut  off  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  society  of  gardeners,  I  still  fancy  Ireland  would 
furnish  her  quota  of  members. — A  Puaciical  Gaedeneb,  North 
of  Ireland. 

[We  can  only  remark  upon  the  above  that  we  are  quite  aa 
much  surprised  as  our  correspondent  by  the  apathy  eviuced  by 
gardeners  towards  a  society  so  calculated  to  secure  for  them 
comfort  in  sickness  and  old  age  ;  but  the  apathy  is  as  manifest 
ae  it  is  lamentable. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


"PEOCEEDINGS    OF   THE    EOYAL 
HOETICULTUEAL   SOCIETY." 

The  June  Number  of  tliis  Journal,  and  a  list  of  the  Society's 
Fellows,  Committees,  &o.,  are  suggestive  of  a  few  commentaries. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  announcements  in  the  Journal  iuoica- 
tive  of  an  attention  to  economy.  The  "  Proceedings  "  are  not 
to  be  published  in  August,  September,  October,  aud  November — 
"that  part  of  the  year  when  most  of  the  Fellows  are  abroad  or 
out  of  town."  This  will  be  a  saving,  though  a  small  one,  and  if 
it  stood  alone  would  be  on  a  par  with  cea&iug  to  purchase 
"Moore's  Almanac,"  which  a  spendthrift  announced  as  a  begin- 
ning of  economy  ;  but  the  next  item  of  retrenchment  is  larger — 
Mr.  Weir,  the  Society's  collector  in  Brazil,  is  recalled. 

In  addition  to  the  above  official  announcements,  there  are 
rumours  afloat  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Kensington  and 
Chiswick  Gardens  is  to  be  very  largely  reduced,  but  having  no 
specific  information  we  refrain  from  commentary  further  than 
to  Bay  that  wages,  forming  a  large  item  in  the  last  balance  sheet, 
other  than  those  given  to  the  Society's  garden  staff,  might  be 
reduced  without  decreasing  the  Society's  efficiency. 


THE  MEEITS  AND  DEFECTS   OF  AJSTNUALS. 

I  All  glad  to  see  that  you  have  lately  drawn  so  much  attention 
to  annuals  in  your  valuable  Journal ;  I  have  given  much  time 
and  trouble  to  them  for  several  years.  No  other  tribe  of  plants, 
in  my  opinion,  combines  such  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  with  a 
graceful  and  slender  habit  of  growth.  I  fear  I  must  add,  no 
other  plants  require  so  much  care  and  attention. 

Annuals  have  so  many  enemies,  and  are  liable  to  so  many 
diseases  unless  they  get  exactly  the  treatment  they  like,  that  I 
have  often  been  almost  disheartened  with  the  failure  of  many 
once-promising  pets.  1  persevere,  however,  always  trying  by 
experiment  to  find  out  those  which  are  at  once  hardy  and  beau- 
ti^,  requiring  no  protection  from  slugs,  and  not  liable  to  damp- 
off.    I  keep  a  list  of  such  to  which  I  am  continually  adding  the 


results  of  my  experiments.  This  list  is  especially  valuable  to  me 
in  one  way.  Every  spring  I  give  the  children  of  our  national 
school,  and  also  those  cottagers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing flowers  or  vegetables  at  our  horticultural  show,  packets  of 
seeds  of  annuals,  &c.,  and  I  find  it  is  almost  useless,  escept  in  a 
very  few  cases,  giving  such  as  the  slugs  are  particularly  fond  of, 
or  such  as  require  very  careful  and  delicate  handling. 

Every  year  I  am  deluged  with  catalogues  of  annuals  from 
the  different  London  houses  in  common  with  every  one  else  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  garden.  I  am  often,  indeed, 
astonished  at  the  liberality,  or  generosity,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  those  firms  who  year  after  year  present  me  by  post  with  a 
book  got  up  generally  in  a  most  elaborate  way,  with  a  great  deal 
of  literary  and  scientific  skdl,  and  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  I 
have  never  given  an  order  even  for  a  threepenny  packet  of  seeds. 
It  may  afford  them  some  gratification,  at  least,  in  return  for  their 
liberality,  to  know  that  the  perusal  of  their  catalogues  is  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment.  Tlie  Saturdat/  Seoietv  says  that  you  may 
orjoy  your  continental  tour  twice  over,  first  of  all  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  your  "Bradshaw,"  seeing  therein  all  the 
places  to  which  you  might  go,  and  finally'  choosing  which  you 
will  visit,  and  secondly  in  the  actual  travelling.  In  the  same 
way  I,  for  one,  thoroughly  enjoy  looking  over  the  lists  of  annuals, 
"  new,"  "  good  bedders,"  "  showy,"  &c.,  which  may  be  bought  at 
prices  varying  from  3d.  to  2s.  (jd.,  even  though  I  have  resolved 
at  the  outset  not  to  spend  more  than  one  guinea  in  the  purchase 
of  the  same. 

While  on  the  subject  of  catalogues,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
tliat  they  are  very  far  from  being  what  they  might  be,  and  that 
describing  almost  every  annual  as  an  excellent  "  bedder,"  simply 
because  "bedding"  is  the  fashion,  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good. 

One  catalogue  gives  a  very  useful  list  of  "ineffective  annuals." 
With  regard  to  this  character,  there  must,  of  course,  be  always 
two  opinions.  For  instance  :  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Earley, 
Digswell,  places  Nolana  prostrata  in  a  list  of  "  twenty  select 
annuals,"  while  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  place  it  among 
annuals  not  worth  growing.  In  this  case  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  side  with  Messrs.  Henderson,  while  I  would  not  with  them 
exclude  the  golden  showers  of  yellow  Hawkweod. 

But  why  should  not  the  catalogues  give  us  a  litlle  more  prac- 
tical information,  marking,  for  instance,  with  an  asterisk  those 
annuals  which  open  only  in  sunshine,  and  again  distinguishing 
those  to  devour  which  a  slug  will  walk  or  crawl  a  hundred  yards 
even  in  dry  weather ;  in  fact,  those  plants  which  are  to  them 
what  toasted  cheese  is  to  mice — a  treat  of  peculiar  flavour  and 
j  delicacy,  and  scented  from  afar?  If  any  one  of  vour  readers 
has  been  unfortunate  enougli  (a  long  while  ago,  of  com-se,  bnt 
perhaps  not  quite  forgotten  yet),  to  put  his  Portulacas  in  a  shady 
situation,  or  discovered  a  fine,  fat,  black  slug  eagerly  devouring 
his  French  Marigolds,  he  will  understand  the  value  of  such 
information  as  I  have  suggested. 

As  Mr.  W.  Earley,  Digswell,  says  that  he  makes  the  attempt 
to  select  twenty  annuals  "  rather  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,"  I  would 
venture  to  criticise  his  list  thus  :  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  14  open  in  the 
sun  only,  and  are,  consequently,  not,  I  think,  generally  useful, 
although  there  can  bono  two  opinions  with  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  1,  3,  14. 

Again :  Nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  15,  are  fit  for  the  grcenbouse  only, 
i  aud  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  remark.  No.  16  is  too 
much  like,  and  at  the  same  time  too  inferior  to,  the  Terbena  to 
be  a  select  annual.  No.  10  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  unworthy 
of  such  a  position,  and,  I  think,  in  selecting  twenty  out  of  the 
great  numbers  of  truly  select  annuals,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
giving,  as  m  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  b,  9,  two  different  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

Were  I  to  give  a  list  of  annuals  at  once  generally  useful  and 
select,  confining  myself  to  annuals  strictly  so  called,  it  would  be 
(omitting  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Pea,  as  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  both)  the  following  : — 


1. 

French  Marii^old  * 

11. 

.Saponaria  calabrica 

2. 

Clarkia  01  kinds  + 

12. 

I'oppy  of  kinds 

3. 

Colhnsia  bicolor 

13. 

Linuni  grunditiorum  ° 

■J. 

Lavatera 

14. 

Love-lips-bleeding 

i. 

Ten-week  Stocks 

15. 

Lobelia  gracilis 

«. 

Malope  graadiflora 

16. 

Silenc  pendula  + 

7. 

I'erilla 

17. 

Candytuft  ol  kinds  t 

8. 

Convolvulus  miDor  *t 

18. 

KschschoUzia  + 

9. 

Virginian  Stock  + 

19. 

Sunflower  ol  kinds 

10. 

Nemopbila  instgnls  * 

2U. 

IpomsDa 

ThOHC  marked  thus  •,  readily  devoured  by  slugs  ;  thus  ti  left  altogether 
ontouched  by  them ;  thus  °,  open  iu  eunshiae  only. 
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Of  the  abore,  Nos.  5,  7,  9, 10,  11, 13, 15,  16,  are  alone  of  any 
nee  for  bedding  purposes.  Nos.  4,  6,  14,  19,  are  especially 
beautiful  in  those  glorious  old  borders  of  tall  herbaceous  plants 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  gardens.  Some  may  be 
astonished  at  my  inserting  No.  16,  which  so  very  much  resembles 
common  Kobin-in-the-hedge,  but  if  sown  in  autumn  it  makes  in 
April  and  May  what  the  children  call  a  "pink  pie" — that,  is,  a 
perfect  semi-ball  of  pink  flowers,  which  can  be  seen  half  a  mile 
off,  and,  as  far  as  colour  goes,  quite  equals  the  well-known 
Baponaria ;  the  latter  sown  in  spring  will  immediately  succeed 
the  Silene,  with  another  pink  pie. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  as  Mr.  W. 
Earley,  Digswell,  and  shall  he  glad  to  see  any  further  suggestions 
from  correspondents  of  wider  experience  than — S.  L.  J.,  Cornwall. 

P.S.— Mr.  W.  Earley,  Digswell,  may,  perhaps,  say  that  while 
striking  out  5  from  his  list  because  of  opening  in  the  sun  on'y, 
I  have  myself  suggested  two  which  do  so.  Uut  the  usefulness 
in  other  ways,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  scarlet  Linum,  and 
the  minor  Convolvulus,  more  than  make  up  Ibr  this  great  de- 
ficiency. 

ALYSSUM  SAXATILE. 

I  AM  glad  your  correspondent,  "  Btjstic  Robin,"  at  page  414, 
has  called  attention  to  the  merits  of  tins  fine  spring-aowering 
plant.  With  regard  to  the  variety  called  compaetum,  I  might 
add  that  we  have  had  it  in  general  use  for  several  years,  and 
the  past  spring  we  had  some  hundreds  of  plants  of  it  in  flower. 
Hitherto  we  have  simply  called  it  A.  saxatile,  dwarl,  not  know- 
ing it  was  dignified  with  a  distinct  name  ;  it  is  of  very  compact 
habit,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  half-globe  of  the 
closest-packed  golden  flowers,  which  also  continue  much  longer 
than  many  other  flowers  of  similar  hue.  With  us  it  bears 
cutting-in  and  transplanting  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  always 
yields  its  myriads  ol  blossoms  at  the  proper  time. 

Eor  many  years  we  were  in  the  habit  of  propagating  the 
Alyssum  extensively  for  planting  in  the  beds  that  are  in  summer 
devoted  to  bedding  plant?,  the  plant  itself  looking  well  all  winter, 
and  flowering  early  in  spring.  Occadonally  beds  of  evergreens 
are  edged  with  it,  and  nothing  could  look  richer  than  some  beds 
of  newly-planted  thododenflrons  that  had  an  edging  of  the 
tlwarf  variety  the  past  spring.  1  find  it  is  moet  easily  cultivated 
from  seed,  and  the  dwarf  one  comes  true  raised  in  that  way  ;  it 
also  strikes  very  freely  from  cuttings,  but  of  late  years  we  have 
adopted  the  mode  ot  saving  a  little  seed  and  raising  a  stock. 
A  variegated  variety  we  are  obliged  to  propagate  from  cuttings, 
and  as  a  variegated  plant  it  looks  well,  and  flowers  freely  ;  it  is 
less  compact  than  our  dwarf,  but  less  lanky  than  the  old  A.  saxa- 
tile. Ol  all  spring-flowering  plants  none  excel  this  for  general 
utility  in  dry  soils. 

The  Hepaticas  arc  deservedly  favourites,  but  somehow  we  can- 
not get  them  to  do  here  ;  they  will  not  endure  moving  twice 
a-year  and  flower  well,  as  this  Aljfssum  does.  On  the  merits  of 
other  plants  I  shall  at  a  future  time  more  lully  enter,  but  none 
are  greater  favourites  with  me  than  that  spoken  so  well  of  by 
"Rustic  Robin." — J.  Robson. 


THE  TEAINING-  OF  THE  PELAEGONIUM. 

At  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  there  are  few  things  which 
excite  more  surprise  among  the  uninitiated  in  gardening  matters 
than  the  training  of  Pelargoniums,  and, strange  as  it  may  appear, 
even  some  of  those  who  might  be  considered  au  fait  in  such 
matters  have  not  hesitated  to  confess  their  want  of  knowledge, 
for  but  a  few  years  back,  we  heard  the  late  Mr.  M'Nab  remark 
at  Chiswick,  "  I  think  nothing  of  your  Heaths,  having  better  at 
home ;  but  how  those  magnificent  Pelargoniums  are  produced  I 
cannot  understand ;"  and,  certainly,  when  we  look  at  the  small 
pots  and  vast  mass  of  foliage  and  ilowers,  it  does  almost  appear 
incredible  that  they  could  be  so  produced  ;  and,  great  as  may 
be  the  merit  in  growing  a  fine  Heath,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
more  expense  and  attention  are  requisite  to  grow  a  comparative'y 
fine  specimen  of  Pelargonium.  Those  who  have  not  tried  the 
experiment  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  Pelargoniums  requiring  as 
much  skill  as  Heaths ;  but  we  have  grown  both,  and  conse- 
quently can  speak  from  experience  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  more 
attention  for  the  time  is  required  to  grow  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Pelargonium  than  to  grow  a  specimen  Heath ;  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  man  who  may  excel  in  the  management  of 


one  plant  is  rarely  first-rate  at  the  other.  In  fact,  liardwooded 
and  softwooded  plants  require  treatment  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other ;  the  first  requires  time  and  attention,  the  other  little 
time,  great  attention,  and  rich  manure,  for  it  is  only  by  much 
nutriment  and  careful  management  m  watering,  by  seeing  the 
plants  receive  sufiicient,  and  yet  are  never  glutted,  that  success 
in  the  management  of  softwooded  plants  can  be  rendered 
certain.  If  larger  pots  are  allowed,  less  attention  would  be 
required,  but  merit  would  decrease  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
consequently  small  pots  are  preferred.  We  all  know  that  a 
Heath  or  any  other  hardwooded  plant  with  its  indurated 
foliage,  and  comparatively  small  respiratory  powers  or  surface, 
cannot  require  so  much  aqueous  support  as  a  Pelargonium,  but 
yet  they  are  generally  grown  in  larger  pots,  and  consequently  in 
larger  masses  of  soil.  How  is  this  ?  Let  those  who  have  their 
management  inquire,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  investigation 
will  repay  the  trouble. 

Various  plans  have  been  recommended  for  training  the  Pelar- 
goniums, and  doubtless  the  low  bushes  generally  seen  are  not  of 
the  most  elegant  form  that  could  be  conceived,  but  possibly  they 
are  the  most  suitable,  and  hence  necessity,  our  great  preceptor, 
has  compeUed  us  to  adopt  that  form.  Anything,  however,  is 
better  than  the  long-leggy  formless  things  we  used  to  see,  and 
which  in  some  places  are  seen  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
pyramidal  form  would  certainly  be  the  best,  but  nature  rebels 
against  it,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  get  plants  equally 
covered  with  bloom  or  of  equal  growth.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sap  ol  a  plant  in  its  progress  rises  always  to  the  most  vertical 
point,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  impossible  to  get  equal 
growth  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant ;  for  pinch,  top, 
depress,  or  do  what  you  will,  the  flow  will  still  be  upwards,  and 
the  growth  must  be  strongest  at  the  most  vertical  points,  and 
there  will  be  bloom,  while  the  lower  branches  will  scarcely  pro- 
duce a  flower.  Even  on  the  dwarf  system  of  training  it  is  found 
very  difficult  to  insure  an  equal  distribution  of  sap,  as  some 
shoots,  especially  those  upon  the  most  central  and  vertical 
branches,  are  always  disposed  to  produce  the  strongest  shoots, 
and  it  is  only  by  occasionally  removing  them,  or  tjing  the 
points  below  the  level  of  the  weaker  shoots,  that  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  sap  and  growth  can  be  insured :  therefore,  great 
watchfulness  is  necessary,  and  considerable  practical  knowledge 
to  guide  aright  the  energies  of  the  plant. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  Pelargoniums  require  neither 
training  nor  staking,  indeed  there  are  certain  writers  who  would 
interdict  the  use  of  stakes  altogether.  Such  writers,  however, 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  laughed  at ;  they  K-long  to  a  race  of 
arm-chair  gardeners,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  teach  by 
precept  than  example,  and  whose  lucubrations  are  more  remark- 
able for  detailing  v»hat  they  would  do  than  what  they  have 
done.  Such  men  are  useful  in  their  way,  for  even  slovenly 
gardening  is  better  than  no  gardening  at  ah.  But,  once  for  all, 
we  may  say  Pelargoniums  cannot  be  grown  to  any  size  without 
supports  ;  when  in  free  growth  a  rough  wind  would  blow  them 
limb  from  limb;  and  as  for  carrying  them  to  an  exhibition 
without  smashing  them  to  pieces,  it  would  be  impossible.  That 
less  stakes  than  are  generally  used  may  suffice,  and  that  they 
may  be  used  of  a  much  smaller  size  is  quite  true  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  carry  a  plant  without  staking  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Do  not,  however,  use  any  more  than  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  let  them  be  as  thin  and  unobtrusive  as  possible.  The  best 
are  the  young  shoots  of  the  Snowberry  (Symphoria  racemosa), 
and  the  next  small  tough,  dry,  young  Willow  shoots.  Either  of 
these  kinds  will  stand  for  a  season,  and  when  dry  they  are  so 
tough  and  wiry  that  they  may  be  bent  in  any  direction,  and  will 
retain  their  form. 

Tlie  annexed  engravings  show  a  set  of  young  plants  from  the 


■-^ 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

first  start  in  October  in  small  pots,  up  to  a  fully-formed  plant. 
Fig,  1  is  a  young  plant  just  purchased  from  the  nurseries,  the 
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head  of  which  hae  been  taken  off  to  form  a  cutting,  and  the  buds 
of  which  are  breaking  into  young  shoote.  Three  shoots  are  pro- 
duced, and  those  after  growing  to  the  length  of  4  or  6  inches 
are  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  points,  produce  their  lateral 
ehoote  and  flower  in  the  autumn  ;  and  after  being  thoroughly 
ripened  by  exposure  to  the  (uU  sun,  are  cut  down  as  represented 
iajiq.  -■  Xliis  is  what,  in  nursery  parlance,  is  termed  a  young 
stool  or  bottom,  and  is  the  sort  of  nlant  which  an  amateur 
should  select  to  grow  into  a  nice  Bpeoimen,    In  jfir;.  3  we  have 


Fig.  3. 
the  same  plant  grown  another  season  and  cut  down ;  and  here 
it  will  be  seen  it  has  added  materially  to  its  size,  and  has 
become  a  really  fine  ground-work  for  a  specimen  plant.  But  to 
form  these  bottoms  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  to  write  about  them. 
Young  Pelargonium  shoots  are  formed  of  brittle  material,  and 
hence  considerable  care  and  patience  are  necessary  to  get  the 
shoots  into  the  requisite  form.  We  first  begin  with  long  hooked 
pegs,  and  peg  the  shoots  into  their  places  a  little  at  a  time,  say 
depressing  each  shoot  a  little  every  three  or  four  days  imtil  it 
gets  into  proper  shape;  always,  if  possible,  taking  advantage  of 
the  sunny  part  of  the  day,  and  allowing  the  plants  to  be  rather 
dry  at  the  time.  In  the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  day,  and  before 
watering  the  plants,  you  may  take  much  greater  liberties  with 
the  young  shoots  of  a  Pelargonium  than  would  be  safe  in  the 
morning  ;  and  hence  that  time  should  alvfays  be  chosen.  When 
the  plants  get  too  large  for  pegs,  small  sticks  of  the  necessary 
strength  are  used,  placing  thi-m  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
the  branches  to,  and  to  avoid  using  many  stakes  a  bund  of  bass, 
mat,  or  wire  is  passed  round  below  the  rim  of  the  top  and  made 
fast ;  a  piece  of  fine  matting  or  string  is  then  tied  to  the  various 
branches,  and  each  is  drawn  into  the  position  it  is  destined  to 
occupy.  When  the  branches  are  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  indispensable, 
and  independently  of  that,  it  is  a  very  neat  way  of  accom- 
plishing our  aim.  Without  a  properly  formed  stool  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  perfect  plant;  and,  therefore,  no  pains  must 
be  spared  to  arrange  the  branches  properly  before  they  get  too 
much  crowded  with  foliage.  Sometimes  branches  are  liable  to 
split  in  the  lork — that  is,  where  they  start  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  then,  before  altsmpting  to  train  them,  the  branches  must  be 
tied  together  by  means  of  strong  pieces  of  soft  matting.  Thus 
arranged  with  perseverance  and  patience,  the  plants  may  be 
made  to  assume  any  form  you  please,  but  they  must  be  gently 
handled  •  and  hence,  ncTer  attempt  to  train  a  plant  except 
when  Tou  have  leisure  to  do  so  carefully,  and  without  hurry. 


Fig.  4. 
In  Jig.  4  we  haTe  the  plant  advanced  another  year,  and  it  is 


now  of  a  size  eufficientty  large  for  all  ordinary  purposee.  Suth 
a  stool,  with  proper  management,  and  if  of  a  free-growing  kind, 
such  as  Queen  Superb  or  Rcinc  dee  Frunijaie,  would  form  a  plant 
from  1  to  G  feet  in  diameter,  and  should  produce  more  than  a 
thousand  trusses  of  flowers — a  eight  worth  seeing,  and  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  in  its  formation. 
Such  stools  are  rarely  to  be  bought ;  those  who  have  them  do 
not  like  to  part  from  them.  The  stools  represented  in  our 
engravings  are  not  ideal  sketches,  but  actual  portraits  of  plante 
growing  in  our  own  establishment,  which  we  shall  be  liappy  to 
show  to  any  one  who  may  call  upon  us.  No.  2  is  a  young  stool 
of  Jenny  Lind ;  3,  that  dehcate  kind  called  Picturata;  and -.t. 
Queen  Superb.  Larger  stools  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found, 
but  not  more  perfect  than  Nos.  3  and  4.  Of  such  free-growing 
kinds  as  Queen  Superb,  it  is  possible,  by  sacrificing  the  flower, 
to  grow  a  plant  of  the  size  in  one  season;  but  of  Picturata, 
Formosa,  or  Fairy  Queen,  it  would  be  good  work  to  get  them  of 
the  same  size  in  three  seasons.  The  reason  is  this,  they  only 
produce  wood-buds  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  hence 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back  to  them  j  but  the  tjueen-bred 
ones,  as  they  are  called,  grow  more  vigorously,  and  hence  may 
be  cut  much  longer. — W.  P.  Atees,  "  The  Fancy  Felargonium." 


LEAVES  OF  BEGONIA  GRIFFITHII  ROOTING. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  18G2,  some  of  the  leaves  of  Begonia 
Grifllthii,  along  with  numerous  others  of  the  same  class  of  plants, 
were  given  to  a  lady  in  this  vicinity.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
about  three  months  ago  that  one  leaf  of  GrilKthii  was  still 
fresh  as  the  day  when  it  was  taken  off  the  plant,  and  had  actually 
made  roots  in  the  glass  of  water  wherein  it  was  put  at  the  time 
the  others  faded  and  died.  But  to  have  a  full  conviction  of  the 
fact  I  examined  it  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  being  one  year  and 
five  days  since  I  took  it  off  the  plant  Well,  its  silky-looking  roots 
fold  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  which  contains  nothing  but 
pure  rain  water;  and  all  up  the  stem,  which  of  course  is  con- 
stantly immersed  in  water,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  young 
plants  showing  themselves,  but  none  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
where  it  is  generally  propagated  from.  GrilHthii  was  in  close 
succession  alter  Kei  was  introduced.  It  is  a  well-known  fare 
that  Begonias  like  a  moist  close  place;  but  becoming  an  aquat.c 
is  another  matter. — Alpha. 

[The  fine-leaved  Begonias  have,  many  of  them,  singular  powers 
of  vitality.  We  have  found  slips  and  pieces  of  leaves  rooting  en 
damp  floors,  where  they  had  been  accidentally  dropped.  They 
will  do  even  with  little  water  if  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  moist.j 


TYING  MATERIAL. 

Hating  read  Mr.  Robson's  article  in  No.  IIG  of  your  Journal 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  have  received  from  Messrs.  DicksoD, 
Hogg,  &  Robertson,  of  No.  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  three 
samples  of  different  materials  as  substitutes  for  matting  and 
Cuba  bast.  They  are  labelled,  "  Japanese  Flax,"  "  (jreen 
China  Grass,''  and  "  White  China  Grass."  The  two  latter  are 
best ;  they  are  cheaper  than  bast,  and  much  superior  to  it  for 
both  in-door  and  out-door  work.  They  are  first-rate  for  tying 
pot-plants,  as  they  can  be  drawn  to  a  hair-like  fineness  ;  they 
are  much  improved  by  being  put  in  water  for  an  hour  before 
use. 

I  think  when  they  become  better  known  they  will  entirely 
supersede  Cuba  bast  and  matting  for  garden  purposes. — G.  G., 
Wells. 

JOTTINGS  FROM  PARIS,  1S63. 

Undeh  this  head  there  is  in  page  432  of  The  Joubnal  OV 
HoETiCTLTUUE  a  sort  of  account  rendered  by  "  D."  of  Deal,  of 
the  vegetable  part  at  the  last  horticultural  show  in  Paris.  Having 
been  absent  from  home  I  only  yesterday  becanw  acquainted  with 
the  article  in  question,  the  real  motive  of  which  I  leave  othere 
to  appreciate. 

Had  my  Strawberries  really  been  such  as  "D."  of  Deal  finds 
particular  pleasure  in  representing  to  the  readers  of  Tnn  Jourxal 
OP  HoKTiCFLTCRE,  1  am  surc  that  not  only  the  Judges  would 
not  have  given  them  a  first  prize,  but  they  would  not  even  have 
been  admitted  by  the  parties  charged  with  the  nrrangemen's  of 
the  Exhibition.      If  "  D."   of  Deal  did  poteees  a  little  more 
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practical  knowledge  of  gardening  he  would  not  have  considered 
it  strange  that  in  France,  on  the  8th  of  May,  some  of  the  sorts 
composing  my  lot  were  not  of  the  saire  size  as  those  frequently 
shown  in  London  by  Mr.  Smitli  and  others.  This  is  easily 
explained.  Of  course  on  the  8th  of  May  no  out-door  Straw- 
berries are  ripe  in  this  part  of  France,  and  consequently  my  lot 
consisted  chiefly  of  what  ia  called  "  afterfruits  "  ol  forced  plants, 
the  finest  of  whiuli  were  then  gathered.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  berries  generally  could  not  be  of  enormous  size.  Had 
the  Exhibition  taken  place  a  fortnight  earlier,  wlien  my  crop 
was  at  its  beet,  the  fruit  would  have  been  very  near  the  size 
attained  by  the  best  growers  round  London  early  in  June. 
This,  I  think,  suflioiently  proves  that  in  France  there  is  som'^ 
thing  better  than  the  "  Fraise  des  quatre  saisons  ;"  and  that  upon 
the  whole  it  would  have  been  wiser  of  "  D."  of  Deal  to  abstain 
from  his  satirical  report. 

As  to  his  observation  of  my  havijig  written  **  prodigious 
things  "  on  Strawberries,  I  leave  my  fragarian  friends  in  England 
to  decide  whether  there  was  any  exaggeration  in  what  I  humbly 
submitted  to  the  public.  Whatever  I  wrote  was  done  in  the 
most  impartial  spirit,  and  never  exceeded  the  truth. — FebdiNAND 
Gloede,  Jjes  Sahlons,  Moret-sur-Loingy  France-, 


SUCCESSION  OF  FLOWERING  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 
I  BEE  in  the  gardening  world  those  wIjo,  like  myself,  are  not 
80  passionately  fond  of  so  much  bedding  stuif.  Why  should 
we ?  Ave  there  not  many  hardy  herbuceous  plants  equally 
beautiful  that  would  require  but  liitle  care?  Like  our  bedding 
plants,  the  more  care  taken  of  them  the  better  they  would  be- 
come. 

We  have  great  men  who  take  economy  for  their  motto. 
Would  it  not  be  niore  economical  if  they  were  to  turn  their 
attention  to  those  plants  that  are  much  hardier?  We  now  have 
to  find  pits,  frames,  covering,  besides  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
some  firing,  to  protect  them.    Surely  that  is  not  economy. 

I  have  talked  to  some  about  this  matter.  They  say  "We 
should  not  have  the  great  variety  of  colour  which  we  have  in 
the  bedding  stuff."  iNo,  neither  do  we  want  it.  Where  is  the 
need  of  a  number  of  shades  ?  In  my  opinion  we  only  want 
distinct  colours,  and  we  have  these  in  the  hardy  plants. 

I  think  if  our  nurserymen  and  cross-breeders  were  to  spend 
half  of  the  time  and  money  on  the  hardy  class  that  they  do  on 
the  most  tender  things,  we  should  soon  Ijave  tliem  much  better 
than  they  already  are.  Or  have  they  been  so  much  improved 
that  there  is  no  more  room  for  improvement  ? 

Why  I  thus  plead  the  cause  of  hardy  plants  is  this.  I  am 
writing  in  the  middle  of  June  when  bedding  plants  have  scarcely 
made  a  move,  and  before  they  get  properly  into  bloom  it  will  be 
at  least  mid-July  ;  or,  supposing  we  count  from  now,  there 
will  be  June,  July,  August,  and  then  comes  September,  when 
we  may  expect  frost  to  cut  them  off.  So  we  have  to  nurse  them 
from  eight  to  nine  months,  and  we  have  only  three  months  of 
pleasure  from  them.  That  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  more 
hardy  plants.  There  are  many  that  bloom  early  and  late,  i  will 
give  a  list ;  every  one  wishing  to  have  bloom  all  the  year  round 
might  select  from  them  and  their  varieties  ; — 
jAHnABY. — Eranthis  hyemalis,  Helleborus  niger. 
Feeeuahy. — Arabis  albida,  Bulbocodium  vernum.  Cyclamen 
coum,  Helleborus  fcetidus,  Hepatica  triloba,  Scilla  sibirica. 

March. — Anemone  aper,nuia.  Anemone  nemorosa,  Arabis 
alpina,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Cyclamen  eu- 
ropaeum,  Ervthronium  dens-canis,  Gagea  glauca,  Helleborus 
atro-i'ubens,  Leucojum  vernum, Narcissus  Tazetta,  Scilla  amcena. 
Apbil. — Alyssum  saxatile,  Arabis  rosea,  Atragene  canadensis, 
Doronicum  caucasicum,  Erythronium  grandiflorum,  Fritillaria 
imperialis,  V.  prcecox,  Geiitiana  acaulis.  Iris  pumila,  Leucojum 
sestivum,  Libertia  grandiflora,  Narcissus  jonquilla,  Omphalodea 
verna,  Ornithogalum  unibellatum. 

Matt. — Achillea  ptarmica,  Achillea  tomentosa,  ^juga  alpina, 
Ajuga  genevensis,  Ajuga  reptans  alba,  Armeria  diauthoides,  Ar- 
meria  maritima  alba,  Asperula  odorata,  Believalia  operculata, 
Corydalis  sibirica,  Czaokia  lihastrum,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Uo- 
decatheon  integrifolium,  Uesperis  matronalis,  Hoteia  (Spirfea) 
barbata,  Iris  cristata.  Iris  sub-biflora,  Lupinus  macrophyllus, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ornithogalum  montanum. 

Jdne. — Adenophora  verticillata.  Allium  Moly,  Asphodelus 
luteus,  Camassia  esculenta,   Cerastium  tomentosum,  Gladiolus 


byzantinus.  Iris  amoeua.  Iris  florentinn.  Iris  sambucina,  Ixio" 
lirion  montanum,  Lilium  bulbiferum,  Mimulus  variegatus. 

July. — Acanthus  spinosissimus,  Acouitum  variegatum,  Ab- 
clepias  syriaea,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Epilobium  spicatum,  Epilo- 
bium  spicatum  albitiorum,  Liatris  squarrosa,  Lilium  tigriuum, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Mimulus  cardinalis. 

AcGUST. — Aconitum  japonioum,  Chelone  obliqua.  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  Funkia  subcordata,  Liatris  spicata,  Solidago  humilis. 

Septembeb. — ^.Acjs  ttutumnalis.  Allium  azureum,  Amaryllis 
belladonna,  Anemone  japonica,  Bulbocodium  versicolor,  Col- 
chicum  byzantinum,  Colchicum  variegatum,  Liatris  elegans, 
Oporanthus  luteus,  Solidago  canadensis,  Tritoma  pumilis. 

Novembee. — Aconituin  autumnale,  and  many  more  might  be 
ar'ded.  I  have  given  the  time  of  these  coming  into  bloom ; 
some  of  them  will  last  two  or  three  months. 

In  giving  the  above  list  let  it  be  understood  it  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  the  bedding  plants  altogether — far  from  it.  They 
will  make  a  good  addition  to  herbaceous  plants.  I  hope  some 
of  our  more  experienced  men  will  give  their  opinion  on  the 
suhjeot. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  put  in  the  proper  place  the  following  well- 
known  favourites,  which  might  be  addi  d  to  the  above  list : — 
Asters,  Phloxes,  Dianthus,  Larkspurs,  Foxgloves,  Snapdragons, 
Hyacinihs,  Tulip?,  Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  Tiolets,  For- 
get-me-not, Hollyhocks,  Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  CrocuB, 
London  Pride,  &c. — G.  H. 


HOT   WATER  viiESus  FLUES. 

I  THiKK  that  the  gardening  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bobson  for  bringing  this  subject  so  prominently  forward.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  u.ore  it  is  ventilated  the  more 
good  will  be  derived  from  it.  I,  like  Mr.  Kobson,  am  situated 
in  a  dear  coal  country,  with  coal  at  19i'.,  and  steam  coke  at  21«. 
per  ton  without  cartage,  which  adds  2*.  Gd.  per  ton  to  the  cost. 
1  cannot  advocate  the  cause  of  flues  agaiust  tiot  water  from  ex- 
perience, having  had  the  working  of  flues  and  hot  water  in  the 
same  place,  for  the  vineries  followed  in  succession,  thereby 
depriving  me  of  the  data  which  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate.  I  always  felt  certain  that,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  temperature,  a  third  less  fuel  was  consumed 
by  the  vinery  heated  with  hot  water. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Eobson,  that  the  best  boiler  is  not 
yet  obtained.  I  have  a  No.  5  tubular  boiler  from  an  eminent 
firm  in  London,  that  when  we  are  in  the  full  tide  of  forcing, 
consumes  more  than  two  tons  of  coke  a-week.  Some  time  ago, 
out  of  curiosity,  I  placed  a  thermometer  in  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  about  16  feet  high,  in  eight  minutes  it  indicated  260°. 
How  high  it  would  have  read  I  do  not  know,  as  the  ther- 
mometer split  to  pieces  the  instant  I  replaced  it. 

I  feel  convinced  I  could  work  a  small  vinery  of  25  feet  by  13, 
with  the  waste  heat  of  this  boiler.  Such  is  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  from  four  years'  experience  of  its  working  here.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  boilers  are 
not  80  much  at  fault  as  the  contractors  for  the  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

If  more  piping  were  allowed— say  a  thii-d  more  than  what  is 
now  considered  to  be  sufficient,  the  apparatus  after  becoming 
heated  would  not  require  so  great  a  combustion  to  keep  up  the 
desired  heat.  A  more  steady  and  moist  heat  would  thus  be 
obtained,  and  if  a  third  less  fuel  could  be  saved,  which  I  think 
might  be  the  case  in  those  counties  where  coal  is  so  dear,  the 
balance  will  do  far  more  than  outweigh  the  first  cost  of  piping. — 
W.  Mc.  L. 


MILLIPEDES-CLUB  ROOT— GARDEN  MICE. 

How  could  I  destroy  the  insect  which  I  have  enclosed  ?  It 
is  most  destructive  to  my  Strawberries.  I  have  gathered  quan- 
tities of  these  with  holes  eaten  quite  through,  and  have  found 
the  insects  curled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  berry.  With  me  I 
think  they  are  more  destructive  than  the  slugs. 

Is  it  the  same  insect  that  causes  the  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  to 
club  ?  1  cannot  plant  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  to  stand  in 
the  ground  long,  without  a  large  ball  being  formed  at  the  root 
to  the  size  of  a  halt-pint  cup,  and  I  find  from  two  up  to  twenty 
or  more  of  these  insects  when  I  take  up  the  roots. 

I  am  also  very  much  troubled  with  what  is  called  the  grass 
mouse.      This  mouse  has  destroyed  nine  Melons,  the  largest  one 
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at  the  lime  being  the  size  of  a  good  AppU'.  Four  of  tliem  were 
nibbled  in  two  op  tlir^-e  plttces,  and  the  leaves  and  runners  t 
could  take  out  ol  the  frame  by  liandlula,  till  one  liglit  was 
literally  cleared  of  the  fuliago  altogetiier.  1  trie<l  to  triip  tlieui, 
but  could  not  catcli  one,  and  to  I'oison  Ihem,  but  they  would 
not  eat  the  bread  that  1  put  the  poison  on. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  eould  instruct  me  as  to 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests,  I  ehould  receive  the  infor- 
mation with  tliankfuliiess. — A  Constant  Kkadeh. 

[The  specimen  sent  is  the  snake  millipede.  We  have  seldom 
found  Ihem  so  destructive.  The  centipede  ia  more  fond  than  the 
millipede  of  getting  into  fruit  and  coiling  itself  up,  as  in  Apples, 
Peaches,  &c.  You  can  do  liltle  now  with  your  Strawberries, 
unless  in  the  way  of  prevention.  We  have  tried  beanstalks 
cut  into  six-inch  lengllu,  and  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  sugar 
and  water.  They  will  at  times  lodge  in  these,  and  you  must 
dislodge  them  as  you  would  do  an  earwig.  A  dressing  of  lime 
and  aoot  would  help  to  keep  them  also  from  the  Strawberries,  as 
they  do  not  like  travelling  over  such  materials.  Tiie  eggs  are 
deposited  in  holes  in  early  summer,  and  are  soon  hatched  with 
the  heat.  Lime  and  so^t  are  very  disagreeable  to  them.  This 
is  all  we  can  say.  Would  some  friends  be  kiud  enough  to  help 
in  this,  and  also  the  following  cases  ? 

The  Cabbages  are  clubbed  by  quite  a  difl'erent  animal — a  small 
weevil;  and  the  chief  cures  for  it  arj  examining  the  plants 
before  planting,  removing  all  the  small  clubs  or  knots,  if  any, 
and  killing  the  small  grub  weevil ;  tiien  dip  the  roots  in  a 
thick  paste  mortar  formed  of  soot,  lime,  and  soil,  three  parts  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  each  of  the  former,  before  planting,  and  use 
soot  in  the  first  watering  alterwards.  If  a  little  soot  and  lime 
are  put  on  the  ground  alter  the  plants  begin  to  grow  all  the  better. 
This  weevil  seems  to  shun  all  nitrtigenous  mjtter  and  ammonia. 
It  will  also  be  good  policy  to  change  tiie  Cabbage  ground  ev-ry 
year.  If  so  looked  over  at  planting  time,  and  the  ground  is 
freshly  and  well  dug,  and  well  manured,  and  if  soot  and  lime 
are  used  in  watering,  there  will  be  little  of  the  club  in  old  or 
young  plantations.  In  places  where  the  weevil  has  become  very 
numerous,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  plants  grow  to  a  fair  size, 
and  to  well  examine  them  before  final  planiing. 

We  can  sympathise  with  you  as  to  the  grass  mouse.  He  is 
not  easily  trapped,  and  is  also  dilTicult  to  poison.  We  have 
poisoned  him  by  throwing  with  a  brush,  not  with  the  hand,  a 
little  arsenic  into  the  pieces  of  Melon  or  Cucumber  he  had  been 
tasting.  Generally,  traps  baited  with  bread,  or  poisoned  wheat, 
&c.,  are  useless,  he  will  riot  look  at  such  hard  materials  ;  but  we 
have  caught  him  in  figure-four  traps,  by  placing  some  tempting 
green  delicacy  below  the  overhanging  heavy  tile,  and  nibbling 
about  it  brought  it  down.  If  he  ludges  in  a  hole  of  the  bed, 
he  can  also  bo  brought  out  thence  as  a  half-drowned  mouse,  by 
pouring  pailful  after  pailful  of  water  in  the  hole,  and,  having 
previously  removed  the  glass  from  the  frame,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  pouncing  upon  him.  The  most  certain  way,  however,  is 
to  notice  his  runs,  and  place  in  his  route  either  small  steel  traps, 
less  than  for  rats,  or  hair  traps,  made  of  a  stout  hair,  with  a 
running  noose,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  the  poacher 
adopts  for  rabbits,  hares,  and  pheasants.  We  have  used  all  ihese 
means  with  fair  success,  when  we  have  been  troubled  with  such 
visitors.  It  is  useless,  in  general,  to  present  such  a  mouse  with 
anything  tempting,  unless  it  be  green.  We  once  had  a  pit  of 
Calceolarias  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  frost  was  intense  out- 
side, and  they  had  not  been  uncovered  for  three  weeks.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  the  mouse  had  eaten  but  little,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  hit  upon  cutting  over  for  diversion.  Most  of  the  roots 
broke  again  though  weak,  and  the  cut  tops  made  good  cuttings, 
if  not  too  much  nibbled.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  June  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  rendered 
a  special  one,  the  members  having  been  especially  summoned  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  Library  and  Cabinet's  Committee,  dated  the  30th  March 
last: — "Ihat  the  present  income  and  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  Society  do  not  warrant  this  Committee  in  beUeving  that  the 
Society  is  or  will  be  able  to  provide  the  sums  requisite  for 
forming  a  collection  of  British  insects  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  Society,  and  for  maintaining  the  same  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
This  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  to  the  Council  that  the 
Sooietj's  collection   be  discontmued,  and  that  proper  steps  be 


taken  for  the  disposal  of  the  specimens  and  cabinets.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  further  recommends,  that  the  typo  specimens 
bo  not  disperted  but  placed  in  some  puljlic  iiislitution  where 
they  will  bo  readily  accessible  and  available  lor  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  the  Committee  suggests  the  feasibility  of  soine  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  specimens  in  question  might  be  placed  in  the 
British  Museum." 

At  Its  lirsl  fuimdation  the  Society's  chief  objects  were — 1,  the 
formation  of  un  entomological  collection  ;  2,  the  formation  of 
an  entoniolugiciil  library  ;  3,  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
"Transactions."  The  valuabie  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Kirby 
was  presented  entire  to  the  Society  by  its  venerable  possessor, 
and  large  additions  were  made  by  the  late  Messrs.  Children, 
Hope,  and  many  other  members.  It  vvas,  nevertheless,  found 
after  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  a  small  society  like  that 
of  the  London  Kntomologicat  tiociety  was  only  encumbered  by 
the  possession  ol  a  collection  which  required  the  attention  of  a 
Curator,  involving  considerable  expense.  In  addition  to  which 
It  was  found  that  the  col  ection  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  whilst  the  expense  it  entailed  on  the  Society 
crippled  the  more  servieeable  objects  of  an  entomological  library, 
and  especially  the  publication  of  the  Society's  "  Transactions." 
Several  years  ago,  aceoruingly,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
members  that  the  entire  collection  should  be  disposed  of  (as  had 
been  done  by  ihe  Entomological  Society  of  France,  and  has  since 
been  done  by  the  Zoological  Society  ol  London,  and  is  also  pro- 
posed at  the  present  time  to  be  done  by  the  Linncan  Society), 
but  the  proposition  was  only  partially  adopted  by  the  sale  of  the 
exotic  portion  of  the  collection.  Circumstances  have  since,  how- 
ever, shown  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  the  proposition 
fully  out,  especially  as  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society 
contemplated  the  study  of  exotic  as  well  as  British  entomology, 
and  the  oljeetions  against  retaining  any  part  of  the  collection 
were  equally  strong  against  the  British  as  against  the  exotic 
portion  of  the  collection.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
the  examples  ol  so  many  other  Societies  before  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  proposition  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet's 
Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  large,  and  we  have 
since  hud  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  type  specimens,  including, 
of  course,  Mr.  Kirby's  collection  of  British  Bees  and  other 
insects,  rendered  valuable  from  having  served  as  the  type  of  the 
descriptions  published  by  other  entomologists,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  will  have  a  much  surer 
chance  of  being  preserved  and  made  available  lor  the  use  of 
students  than  tliey  would  have  had  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

At  the  general  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  same  even- 
ing, the  President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  some 
small  Lepidopterous  larvte  which  had  been  found  mining  in  the 
leaves  ol  the  Hazel.  'Iho  same  larvae  having  been  also  found  on 
Kibes  sanguineum  and  in  Birch  leaves.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Incurvuria  pectinea. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse  exhibited  specimens  of  an  apparently 
new  British  species  of  Homalota  (a  genus  of  minute  Stapliy 
linidse). 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  hermaphrodite  specimens  of  the 
Orange-tip  and  Swallow-tail  Buttertlies;  in  both  of  which  the 
right  side  of  the  individual  exhibited  the  female,  and  the  left 
side  the  mala  form,  contrary  to  the  usually  observed  state  of 
Buch  specimens. 

The  President  also  exhibited  drawings  of  two  hermaphrodite 
specimens  of  the  Honey  Bee,  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
exhibiting  sexual  difi'ereuces  of  the  male  and  worker  Bees  ;  also, 
specimens  of  Braula  coeca,  a  small  wingless  parasite  infesting 
the  hives  of  the  Honey  Bee,  which  had  been  imported  into  this 
country  with  the  Liguriau  Honey  Bee,  in  a  hive  of  wliich  variety 
these  parasites  had  been  found. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  descriptions  of  three  new  British  species 
of  Caddice  Flies  (Trichoptera),  of  which  he  exhibited  specimens. 
Mr.  Stainton  read  some  notes  on  a  curious  Lepidopterous 
insect,  Tinea  vivipara  (Scott),  described  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  New  South  Wales,"  as  being  vivi- 
parous in  its  habits;  also,  notes  on  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia." 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of 
Adelaide,  giving  an  account  of  the  entomological  captures  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Waterhouse,  the  naturalist  attached  to  the  South 
Australian  Exploring  Expedition  under  Stuart,  which  had 
recently  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Australian  continent  from 
Adelaide  to  the  north-west  coast  and  back  again. 
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SOME   PLANTS    AND  GAKDENING  OP 

AFFG-HANISTAN. 

The  dwarf  Palm,  which  mainly  composes  the  "jangal,"  or 
bnishvvood,  m  tliis  district,  and  is  called  in  the  vernacular 
"Maizarn,"  or  "  Mzarrai  "  (Tiger-grass),  is  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  useful  purposes  by  the  natives.  From  the  entire  leaf 
are  made  fans  ;  from  the  leaves  cut  into  strips  are  plaited  mats  ; 
from  the  fibres  ot  the  leaf  and  its  stalk,  which  are  first  prepared 
by  maceration  in  water  and  bruising,  so  as  to  separate  them  from 
the  parenchyma,  ropes  are  made ;  and  from  the  finer  fibres  are 
made  the  sandals  commonly  worn  in  the  country,  and  termed 

chaplr.  Thechaph  13  usually  worn  by  all  the  hill  tribes  of 
Afghans  inst..ad  of  tlie  ordinary  shoe,  and  though  not  so  dur- 
able perhaps,  is  much  better  adaoted  for  walking  over  rockv 
ground  Ihe  downy  hair  found  in  the  axil  of  the  sheathing  leat- 
Btalfc  of  the  dwarf  Palm  is  used  as  tinder,  and  is  sometimes 
soaked  id  the  sap  of  the  Mulljerry  tree  to  make  it  more  inflam- 
mable. The  delicate  white  embryo  leaves  m  the  centre  of  the 
leat-bud  have  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  are  in  great 
repute,  and  ol  common  use,  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  These  san.o  leaves,  however,  when 
they  become  more  di-veloped,  lose  their  sweet  taste  and  become 
very  sour,  and  are  still  astringent.  In  this  state  they  are  used 
88  a  purgative  medicine,  but  chiefly,  however,  for  horses  and 
c&rti€> 

The  Logar  district  produces  corn  in  great  abundance,  and, 
together  with  Qhazni,  is  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  Kabul. 
It  alio  produces  great  quantities  of  jipricots  and  Grapes,  both 
of  which  are  extensively  exported  to  Hindustan.  The  Vines  in 
this  district  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Turkey, 
and  differently  Iron,  the  method  usually  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Here,  instead  of  being  grown  in  deep  trenches, 
and  their  branches  supported  on  the  intervening  ridges  of  earth, 
or  on  frameworks  of  wood,  the  Vines  are  planted  in  regular 
rows,  and  trained  like  bushes  by  pruning  and  clipping  their 
branches  and  tenurils.  The  Grapes  are  chiefly  of  the  varieties 
known  in  the  country  by  the  names  of  "  Hussaini "  and  "  Shaikh- 
khalh  They  are  guthered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
packed  in  "drums"  of  poplar  wood  between  layers  of  cotton 
wool,  and  m  this  state  exported  to  Hindustan.  So  great  is  the 
trade  in  these  Iruits  that  the  Poplar  tree  is  regularly  cultivated 
m  copses  for  the  supply  of  the  material  for  these  "  drums."  The 
trees  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  very  straight,  and  no  branches 
are  allowed  to  groiv  except  near  the  summit.  About  the  eighth 
or  ninth  year  the  trees  are  fit  to  cut  down.  The  wood  is  very 
white  and  soft,  and  from  want  of  durabiUty  is  never  used  for 
building  purposes  when  other  timber  is  procurable. 

Besides  these  fruits,  ail  the  vegetables  commonly  met  with  in 
England  excejit  the  Potato,  are  largely  cultivated;  and  among 
others  a  kind  of  Leek,  called  by  the  natives  "Gandanna."  The 
leaves  ot  this  plant  are  used  as  a  vegetable  in  these  parts,  in  the 
same  way  as  Spinach  is  with  us.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
cultivated  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  roots  are  never  dug  up,  but 
the  leaves  are  cut  away  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  a  new 
crop  succeeding  in  due  course  of  time  after  each  cutting.  In 
the  spring  and  autumn  the  surface  earth  is  carefully  turned, 
mixed  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  and  freely  irrigated.  Some 
ot  tnese  Gandanna-beds  continue  to  yield  for  an  astonishing 
number  of  years.  In  Logar  we  were  credibly  informed  that 
eeveral  he  ds  ol  this  vegetable  were  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
old,  and  that  in  Kabul  there  is  still  flourishing  a  field  of  Gan- 
danna  which  wag  sown  in  the  time  of  JN'adir  Shah,  upwards  of  a 
century  ago.  Clover  and  Lucerne  are  extensively  grown  in 
i.ogar  as  fodder.  The  crops,  after  being  cut  and  dried,  are 
ro.led  into  thick  cables,  and  thus  stored  for  winter  use. 

During  our  march  throjgh  this  district  our  camp  was  daily 
supphed  with  quantities  of  Rhubarb,  of  which  our  troops  and 
camp-loUojers  consumed  several  buliockloads,  both  raw  and 
cooked.  Khuburb  19  a  very  favourite  article  of  food  amonost  the 
Aghans,  by  whom  it  is  eaten  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved 
state.  In  tlie  former  ease  it  is  as  often  eaten  raw  as  cooked,  but 
in  the  latter  it  is  only  added  as  a  relish  to  other  dishes,  meat  or 
Tegetable.  The  plant  is  never  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  on  the 
neighoouring  hills  and  in  the  stony  soil  at  their  base  j  and  in  these 
localities  it  IS  collected  by  the  neighbouring  vUlagers,  who  bring 
u  into  the  populous  districts  for  sale.  We  met  with  the  plant  in 
two  forms.  In  the  one  the  leafstalk  was  greenish-red  externally, 
coarse  and  stringy  within,  and  altogether  extremely  acid  and  dis-  1 
agreeably  bitter.     In  this  state  the  Ehubarb  is  called  "  chukri  "  i 


by  the  natives,  and  it  is  simply  the  natural  condition  of  the  plant. 
The  other  form  was  quite  diflerent  from  this.  The  stalk  was  white 
and  smooth,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  This 
is  called  "ran fish,"  and  is  the  blanched  leafstalk  of  the  wild 
plant.  This  condition  is  produced  artificially  by  the  villagers, 
who,  in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  just  commencing  to 
sprout,  cover  them  over  with  a  heap  of  loose  stones  and  gravel, 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  access  of  light.  This  "raw ash,"  when 
cooked,  has  a  delicatu  flavour,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  Rhu- 
barb commonly  met  with  in  Jfngland. 

The  Vine  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  suburban  gar- 
dens of  Kandahar,  and  they  produce  no  less  than  nineteen 
different  kinds  of  Grapes.  In  two  or  three  of  the  largest  vine- 
yards there  are  wine-presses,  but  the  quantity  of  liquor  pro- 
duced is  very  limited,  as  its  use  is  entirely  confined  to  the  chiefs 
and  wealthy  classes,  who  can  indulge  in  the  forbidden  drink 
with  less  fear  of  obloquy  or  punishment  than  the  poor  people, 
who  are  more  amenable  to  the  discipline  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood. The  wine  made  at  Kandahar  is  red,  and  is  prepared  from 
Grapes  of  the  same  colour,  which  are  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  terras  of  "  Rocha-i-Surkh,"  "  Sahibi  Surkh,"  "  Lai  i  Sufaid," 
"  Lai  i  Surkh,"  &c.  The  Hindu  population  consume  large 
quantities  of  a  fiery  spirit  distilled  from  dried  Grapes,  called 
"  Kishraish  i  Sufaid,"  and  "Kishmish  i  Surkh;"  and  they  are 
helped  in  this  by  many  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who,  however,  do  so  secretly.  The  Kliatin  Grapes  produce 
the  well-known  Slanakka  Baisins,  met  with  in  India,  The  Sahibi 
Surkh  and  Sahibi  Ablak  produce  the  sun-dried  raisins,  called, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  void  of  pips,  "  Kishmish  i  bedana." 
These  raisins  are  very  small,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  very 
sweet  taste.  They  are  largely  exported,  and  also  consumed  at 
home  in  immense  quantities.  The  "  Eocha  i  Surkh "  and 
Rocha  i  Sufaid,"  as  aUo  "Toran,"  are  Grapes  of  an  inferior 
kind,  and  are  mostly  consumed  in  the  fresh  state  by  the  poor. 
The"Hasaini"  and  "Shaikh  Khalli "  Grapes  are  of  great  size, 
of  a  pa'.e  green  colour,  and  very  delicate  flavour.  They  are 
gathered  before  they  have  quite  ripened  ;  aud,  packed  in  drums 
of  poplar  wood  between  layers  of  cotton  wool,  are  exported  to 
Hindustan  in  vast  quantities,  and  even  find  their  way  down  to 
Calcutta.  The  "Acta"  Grape  is  also  of  large  size,  but  its  flavour 
is  inferior.  It  produces,  however,  excellent  raisins,  called  "  Kish- 
mish i  daghi,"  or  "  ahjosh,"  which  very  much  resemble  the  beet 
kinds  of  the  bloom-raisin  met  with  in  the  Knglish  market.  They 
are  prepared  by  dipping  the  fresh  and  ripe  bunches  for  a  moment 
or  two  into  a  boiling  solution  of  quicklime  and  potash,  previous 
to  drying  in  the  shade.  Besides  ihe  Grapes  noticed,  there  are 
other  varieties,  which  are  either  altogether  consumed  in  the  fresh 
state,  or  else  are  converted  into  raisins  by  drying  in  the  sun. 
And  in  this  form  they  are  largely  exported  to  Hindustan. 

Besides  Grapes,  the  gardens  around  Kandahar  produce  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  the  Apricot,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  &c. 

Of  the  Apiicot  (Zard-alu)  eleven  varieties  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Kamiahar  district.  The  "  Kaiai,"  "  Charmaghz,"  and 
"  Charbaghi  "  varieties  are  those  most  esteemed.  They  are 
largely  consumed  in  the  fresh  state,  and  are  also  preserved  for 
exportation  to  Hindustan  by  drying  in  the  sun.  But  previous 
to  this  process  the  fruit  is  sliced  open,  its  stone  removed  and 
split,  the  kernel  extracted,  and  then  replaced  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit.  In  this  form  the  Apricot  is  called  "  Khubiini." 
The  variety  named  "Pas-ras"  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  last 
to  ripen.  There  are  two  kinds,  a  large  and  small.  These,  to- 
gether with  other  varieties,  named  "Surkhcha,"  "Sufaidcha," 
"Plan,"  "Shams,"  and  " Shakarpara,"  though  generally  con- 
sumed in  the  fresh  state,  are  also  dried ;  but  the  stone  (or 
putamen)  is  not  removed  ;  in  this  state  they  are  called  "  Taiti.'* 
To  the  laifie  they  are  v«ry  acid,  being  generally  dried  before 
quite  ripe  :  they  are  chiefly  used  as  a  relish  to  many  Afghan 
dishes,  and  as  a  component  of  some  kinds  of  sharbat.  Gold 
aiid  silver-smiths  use  a  hot  decoction  of  these  fruits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  and  giving  a  bright  lustre  to  their  metals. 

Of  the  I'oach  (Shaft-alu)  there  are  only  two  kinds  at  Kan- 
dahar. Ihe  one  called  "  Bubri "  is  an  inferior  fruit,  of  small 
size  and  acerb  flavour ;  but  that  known  as  "  Tirmiih  "  is  a  very 
splendid  fruit,  of  great  size  and  luscious  flavour,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  any  I  have  ever  met  with  elsewhere. 

Of  the  Quince  (Bihi)  there  ai-e  three  kinds — viz.,  the  "Shakar," 
or  sweet  Quince,  the  "  Tursh,"  or  sour  Quince,  and  the  "  Miana," 
or  Quince  of  medium  quality.  The  first  kind  is  generally  con- 
sumed fresh,  and  is  also  often  carried  about  the  person  on  ap- 
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count  of  its  agreeable  perfume.  The  other  kinds  are  generally 
candied,  nmde  itito  jams,  or  cut  into  alices  and  dried  for  future 
USB  as  iin  adjunct  lo  oilier  dishes.  The  needs  of  each  kind  are 
acmuk-ent,  and  are  added  to  sharbats.  Both  the  fruit  and  tlie 
seed  are  exported. 

Of  the  romegranalo  (Anar)  there  are  six  or  seven  yarieties. 
Those  nrown  at  I'anjwai  are  the  finest,  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed ;  they  are  of  yreat  a'ue  ■  the  pips  are  of  blood-red  coloui', 
very  juiej-,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  perfectly  sweet,  witliout  any 
ol'  t.ho  lariness  belorqiiig  to  other  kinds  of  this  fruit.  The 
2*anj»vai  Pomeuranatcs  arc  justly  celebrated  tiirou^hout  the 
country,  and  lurgo  quantities  are  carried  from  this  to  tlie  Kabul 
iiiarkel.  The  truit-rind  of  all  the  varieties  is  an  article  of 
export,  as  well  as  of  liome  consumption,  for  the  use  of  tanners 
and  dyers.  The  root  bark  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  for 
diarrha^a,  and  is  also  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

Of  the  i'ig  (Anzir  or  Anjir),  which  mostly  grows  wild,  there 
are  two  varieties  ;  one  bears  a  black  fruit  called  "  jMakkai ;"  the 
other  a  wliite,  called  "  Sada."  The  fruit  of  both  kinds  are 
small  and  sweet.  The  foniiLT  are  strung  on  thin  cords  and 
e3pt>rted  j   the  latter  arc  consumed  at  home. 

U!'  the  Mulberry  (Tut),  which  also  grows  wild,  there  are  nine 
or  ten  ditlerent  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
dried  state,  and  eaten  with  Almonds  and  raisins,  or  with  Wal- 
in;t3  and  pacehed  IMaize  or  Lentils.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Alghaiiislan  the  Mulljerry  tree  is  very  abundant,  and  the  people 
of  [.he?e  dirtricts  use  lis  fruit  as  a  substitute  for  corn  flour.  The 
bread  made  Irom  the  dour  of  dried  Mulberries  is  said  to  be 
sweet,  wholesome,  and  lattening. 

The  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  fruits 
in  this  country  is  quite  astouishing.  The  natives  indulge  in 
theui  olten  to  e.\cess,  always  most  freely,  and  sutler  in  conse- 
quence, especially  the  poor,  who,  for  several  weeks  of  thesumnier 
season,  know  no  other  food. 

Before  taking  our  leave  for  the  night,  Fattah  Mohammad 
Eiian  arranged  a  shooting  party  for  the  early  morning,  to  beat 
over  the  corn  fields  around  the  city  walls,  which  were  now 
swarming  with  quail,  and  proposed  that  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  sport  we  sliould  join  his  breakfast  party  in  the  garden  of  the 
Sardar  Kahmdil  Khan,  where  he  promised  we  should  have  an 
jUustratiuu  of  the  Afghan  style  ol  feeding. 

The  invitations  (or  both  were  accepted,  and  accordingly  day- 
light found  our  parly,  gun  in  hand,  on  the  quail  ground,  where 
shortly  afterwards  we  were  joined  by  Fattali  Mohammad  and 
his  suite.  Our  dispositions  were  soon  arranged,  and  by  sunrise 
we  commenued  beating  the  fields  outside  the  Kabul  gate  of  the 
city.  Gradually  working  our  way  round  the  southern  walls,  we 
at  length  struck  oil"  towards  Rahmdil  Khan's  garden,  where  we 
arnveil  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Here  we  tound  a  large  assemblage 
of  guests  awaiting  our  arrival  in  a  tastefully  dei'orated  "  bara- 
darri,"  or  summer-house,  the  upper  balconies  of  which  ovtr- 
looked  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  that  se-;med  to  extend  nearly 
the  «hole  length  of  the  garden,  and  terminate  below  another 
baradarri  at  ilie  other  ei.d.  We  had  hardly  commenced  ex- 
amining the  fairyland  scene  before  us  when  our  attention  was 
drawn  ofl  to  the  noisy  activity  of  a  small  army  of  cooks,  who 
Were  busy  under  an  adjoining  clump  of  Mulberry  trees  prepar- 
ing the  various  dishes  that  were  soon  to  regale  us,  and  the 
savoury  odours  Irom  which  vied  with  those  irom  the  flower- 
stocked  parterres  that  in  one  continuous  strip  of  fringe  bordered 
on  either  side  of  the  tank  already  referred  to,  whilst  both  com- 
bined to  perfume  the  air  with  most  grateful  and  appetising 
elfect  on  the  olfactories — warning  of  the  good  things  that  were 
coming. 

Whilst  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  we  seated  ourselves  on 
divans  m  an  open  balcony  that  overlooked  the  greater  eitent  of 
the  garden,  and  faced  ariother  but  smaller  summer-house  near 
its  opposite  end.  The  garden  itself  is  a  walled  enclosure  of, 
perhaps,  six  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 
Ifear  the  centre  of  the  distant  sides  stand  the  two  summer- 
houses.  Each  is  a  tastefully-devised  but  gaudily-painted  build- 
ing, consisting  of  two  stories;  the  lower  is  occupied  by  stabUng 
and  servants'  houses,  whilst  the  upper  contains  a  principal  cen- 
tral room  that  opens  on  to  the  balcony,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  the  projecting  windows  of  the  side  rooms;  the  walls  of 
these  rooms  are  decorated  with  flowers,  arabesque  patterns  of 
mosaic,  and  figures,  principally,  however,  of  dancing  girls  and 
boys. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  extending  from  one 
summer-house  to  the  other,  is  a  shallow  masonry  reservoir  full  , 


of  water ;  it  is  bo  arranged  that  at  intervals  of  50  or  GO  yards  or 
more,  the  reservoir  rises  in  a  step  of  -1  or  5  feet,  producing  a 
email  cascade  by  the  falling  of  the  water  Irom  the  one  to  the 
other  below  it.  On  the  tides  of  these  reservoirs  are  series  of 
fouutains,  the  perforated  tubes  of  which  indicated  the  variety  of 
elegant  patterns  in  which  they  werj  araaiiged.  Beyond  the 
fountains  and  the  border  of  the  reservoirs  the  ground  was  laid 
out  iw  one  long  continuous  strip  of  Uowcr-beds  on  cither  side, 
which  at  this  time  were  in  full  bloonj,  and  from  the  variety  of 
their  bouquets  and  hues  imparted  to  the  scene  a  most  charming 
appearance  and  delightful  fragrance.  'J'hc  foui.taiu-tubcB  were, 
unfortunately,  greatly  out  of  repair  from  long  ncgkct,  "  or,"  as 
Fattah  Mohammad  said,  "ho  would  have  made  them  play,  for 
their  not  working  was  the  only  thing  that  detracted  Irom  the 
resemblance  of  this  garden  to  '  Bihisht,'  or  '  Paradise.'  "  On 
either  side,  and  beyond  the  flower-beds,  were  straight  gravelled 
paths,  some  -l  feet  or  more  wide.  Each  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden  from  one  summer-house  to  the  other,  and, 
like  the  reservoirs,  &c.,  rose  in  terraces,  by  a  few  steps  at  a  time, 
at  intervals  of  50  or  60  yards.  These  walks  were  flanked  on 
the  outer  side  by  single  rows  of  stately  Cypress  and  white 
Poplar  trees,  which  formed  a  boundary  wall,  as  it  were,  to  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  garden,  for  the  rest  of  the  space 
beyond  them  was  laid  out  in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  corn  fields. 
The  orchards  were  composed  mostly  of  the  Apricot  trie;  but 
there  were  also  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Mulberry,  Fig,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  iS'otwithstanding  the  delights  of  this  garden 
in  its  fresh  and  fragrant  youth  of  spring,  there  was  great  room 
for  improvement  in  that  portion  of  it  allotted  to  the  pleasure 
and  ornamental  grounds.  On  this  part  the  artist's  lahour  was 
certainly  very  deficient,  for  there  was  a  painful  absence  of  variety 
or  taste  in  the  disposition  and  arrangements  of  the  difl'erent 
terraces. 

Looking  from  the  balcony  of  the  large  summer-house  to  the 
one  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden,  the  intermediate  space 
was  occupied  by  a  series  of  rigid  straight  lines.  In  the  centre  lay 
a  narrow  and  long  sheet  of  water,  which  stretched  a»ay  in  low- 
terraces  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  where  it  seemed  to  end 
111  a  point  under  the  opposite  summer-house.  On  either  side  of 
this  was  a  band  of  variegated  flower-beds,  then  a  plain  path,  and 
finally  a  single  row  of  tall  slim  Poplar  and  Cypress  trees  that 
ranged  alter  each  other  in  alternate  succession.  Beyond  these 
the  space  was  one  confused  mass  of  foliage.  The  little  cascades 
in  the  centre  of  the  prospect,  produced  by  the  water  falling  from 
one  terrace  to  the  next  below  it,  were  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
otherwise  stiff  and  monotonous  appearance  of  the  garden. — 
(Bellew's  Mission  to  Affghanistan.) 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OAEDJiN. 
Hoe  in  dry  weather  between  all  crops  in  rows  if  they  are  not 
mulched  with  grass  or  short  dung,  to'  kill  weeds  and  Co  loosen 
the  soil  around  the  plants.     We  strongly  recommend  the  mulch- 
ings between  the  rows  of  vegetables,  for  wherever  the  ground  ia 
at  all  stifl'  and  exposed  at  this  season  to  the  powerful  action  of 
the  sun,  it  is  apt  to  crack  and  rend  in  several  directions,  by 
which  the  roots  of  vegetables  are  in  many  instances  destroyed, 
Beatis,  a  few  Mazagaus  may  yet  be  put  in,  which  will  produce 
late  in  the  season,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable.     Broccoli, 
Cape  and  Grange's  CauHflowers  may  now  be  planted  where  the 
early  Peas  have   been  gathered.      If  the  weather  continue  dry 
they  will  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water.     Cabbaye,  sow  a 
little  more  seed  immediately,   if  the  sowing  recommended  last 
month  has  failed.     Chervil,  another  sowing  to  be  made  for  suc- 
cession.    Dwarf  Kid  net/  Beans,  the  last  prmcipal  sowing  to  be 
made.     Earth-up  the  advancing  crops.     Those  in  flower  would 
be  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  water.      Endive,  continue  to 
plant   out   a   few  once   a-fortnight   to    keep   up   a    succession. 
Another  sowing  to  be  made.     Leeks,  those  sown  in  drills  to  bo 
thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  rich  ground.     The  thinnings  will  do 
to  plant  out.     Parsley,  a  sowing  to  be  made  so  as  to  get  strting 
plants  by  the  winter.     Feas,  earth-up  and  stick  the  advancing 
crops  ;  water  those  that  are  in  bearing.     A  few  more  may  be 
sown,  which  will  come  into  bearing  if  the  autumn  is  favourable. 
Radishes,  make  a  sowing  of   the  various  sorts.     The  Turnip- 
rooted  are  generally  preferred  at  this  season.   Tei;etable  Marrow, 
these  plants  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  the 
continuance  of  dry  weather.     Stop   the   main  shoots  to    cause 
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them  to  throw  cut  laterals.     lu  all  cases  of  earthing-up  crops 
in  dry  weather,  give  tliem  a  good  soaking  with  water  previously^ 

rLOWEB  GAEDEN. 
The  Roses  shonld  now  receive  particular  attention,  the  stand- 
ards to  be  well  staked,  the  shoot?  disbudded  and  stopped,  and  the 
roots  mulched  or  supplied  with  liquid  manure  as  they  may  re- 
quire. Budding  to  be  commenced  on  all  slocks  from  which  the 
bark  will  rise  freely,  aud  such  as  are  more  sluggish  in  their  cir- 
culation to  be  excited  by  ii  copious  supply  of  liquid  manure. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  thinning  the  free-blooming  sorts  of  a  Per- 
petual character.  The  old  Bourbon  Queen  and  the  Crimson 
Perpetual,  for  instance,  will  produce  twice  as  many  blooms  as 
they  con  permanently  maintain.  By  a  judicious  and  cou^tant 
attention  in  this  way,  line  blooms  will  be  insured  until  the  frost 
sets  in.  Take  upTulip-bulbs  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  the  late  excessive  raiu  haa  been  of  any 
service  to  them.  When  lifted  do  not  eeparate  the  offsets  from 
the  parent  bulb,  or  remove  the  roots  or  skin.  These  had  better 
remain  to  a  loter  period.  Tie  carefully  the  spindling  shoots  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  not  too  tightly.  Lay  Pinks  and  Cloves 
for  potting.  Russian  Violets  may  be  separated  and  fresh  plant- 
ations made.  Remove  all  decayed  flowers  and  seed-vessels  irom 
American  shrubs.  This  will  not  only  give  them  a  neat  appear- 
ance, but  will  in  a  great  degree  add  to  their  strength,  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  an  abundant  bloom  next  season  will  be  .secured.  Now 
is  a  fine  time  for  layering  Rhododendrons,  Belgian  Azaleas,  &o., 
just  as  they  are  coming  into  full  growth.  Push  Dahlias  on  by 
watering  freely  when  the  weather  is  dry  ;  also,  assist  them  by 
mulching  the  ground  with  decayed  stable-manure.  Take  care 
that  the  plants  do  not  chafe  where  attached  to  the  blooming- 
sticks.  The  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  putting  in  cuttings 
of  all  the  most  showy  herbaceous  plants,  selecting  for  the  pur- 
pose the  small  shoots  not  furnished  with  bloom.  A  north  biirder 
is  a  suitable  place  to  strike  them,  and  a  hand-glass  will  facilitate 
their  rooting.  Panaies  for  autumn-blooming  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Attend  to  the  staking  such  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  as  require  it  before  they  get  blown  about  and  injured  by 
high  winds  that  sometimes  occur  about  this  time,  and  do  not 
huddle  the  stems  together  as  is  too  frequently  done.  Give  plants 
infested  with  green  fly  a  liberal  washing  with  the  engine,  or 
syringe  them  with  tobacco  water.  Mildew  sometimes  becomes 
troublesome  after  this  season  ;  it  may,  however,  be  kept  in  check 
by  applying  sulphur  to  the  parts  affected  the  moment  it  makes 
its  appearance,  first  wetting  them  wi'h  water  in  order  that  the 
sulphur  may  stick. 

FEUIT   GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  nailing-in  the  ycung  wood  of  wall  trees,  and  see 
that  they  are  perfectly  clear  of  insects  ;  also  stop  any  gross  shoot, 
and  endeavour  to  secure  a  fair  supply  of  bearing  wood  all  over 
the  tree.  Gross  shoots  that  were  stopped  early  in  the  season 
should  be  divested  of  all  the  laterals  if  not  wanted  to  fill  up 
vacant  spaces.  Strawberry-runners  to  be  procured  for  new 
plantations.  Those  who  cannot  spare  ground  for  a  new  planta- 
tion may  prick  them  out  in  prepared  beds  about  6  inches  apart, 
and  remove  them  with  balls  in  October.  Also  complete  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  layering  of  runners  for  forcing  next 
season,  bearing  in  mind  that  one  week  now  is  worth  two  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  that  strong  well-matured  plants  are  only 
to  be  obtained  by  early  layering  and  good  after-culture,  and  that 
no  amount  of  care  next  spring  will  compensate  for  late,  aud, 
consequently,  badly-rooted  plants. 

GEEENHOUSE  AND  CONSEEVATOET. 
Should  these  plaut-structures  require  repairs  or  cleaning,  the 
stock  may  be  removed  with  greater  safety  at  this  than  at  any 
other  period  ;  it  is  injudicious  to  leave  the  completion  of  such 
work  until  late  in  the  season.  This  is  generally  a  critical  month 
with  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors.  The  fervid  heat  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  produce  the  tropical  winter  of  vegetation 
when  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun  acts  upon  and  produces  in 
some  degree  a  dormancy  in  the  system  of  plants,  and  at  other 
times  when  showers  fall  and  we  see  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots  moist,  we  are  satisfied  until  the  drooping  or  withering 
foliage  upbraid  us  for  our  neglect,  and,  perhaps,  with  Heaths, 
New  Holland,  and  other  such  plants  it  is  noticed  when  too  late 
to  save.  These  ill  effects  may  be  avoided  by  plunging  the  pots 
in  coal  ashes,  and  by  syringing  the  plants  overhead  of  an 
evening,  and  examining  them  «hen  doubtful  on  the  subject  by 
gently  turning  one  or  two  out  of  their  pota  to  see  the  state  of 


the  ball,  as  it  requires  some  experience  to  distinguish  whether  a 
plant  wants  water  or  not  from  the  ring  produced  by  rapping 
tlie  knuckles  against  the  sule  of  the  pot.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Mucri  the  routine  of  previous  weeks,  such  as  stskifg  Peas, 
hoeing  ground,  pricking-out  as  weii  as  plantinyout  Celery, 
Broccoli,  Caulitiower,  &c.,  eartiung-up  slightly  Po  aloes  to  pre- 
vent the  tubers  being  greened,  cleaning  Mushroom-bed,  spavvn- 
ing  fresu  piece,  regulating  Cucumbers,  and  giving  ruanure  water 
to  Capsicums,  Touiatoe.-*,  &c 

FKUIT    GAKDEN. 

Went  over  trees  as  much  as  we  could  get  at  them  ;  thinning 
and  fustening-in  Apricot  and  Peach  shouts  ;  ditto  Pears  against 
walls  ;  thinning  shoots  and  picking  tiie  points  otf  liom  dwarf 
standard  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees ;  washed  aud  engined 
Cherries  and  Plums  against  walls,  using  rather  strong  clear  soot 
water  ;  put  the  litter  closer  up  to  rows  of  Sirawberries,  and 
netted  them  from  birds.  Crops  pretty  fair,  single  spee-imens  not 
so  ma^niticent  as  usual.  Tiiose  m  Iront  of  an  urchard-liouse 
are  still  rather  the  best  for  flavour.  Have  never  seen,  however, 
Black  Prince  liner  out  of  dcpo-s,  and  wlmt  is  better,  many  house- 
keepers are  thanking  Mr.  Cutliill  it  has  proved  sucli  a  firm  good 
preserving  Sirawberry,  and  tliuugli  darker  in  colour,  yet  superior, 
on  the  whole,  lo  the  Old  scarlets  generally  so  used.  Keens'  Seed- 
ling used  to  be  very  muc!i  in  vogue  for  preserving,  but,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  t!ie  Prince,  being  much  more  soft  and  juicy. 
Some  late  kinds,  as  Klton  aud  Eleanor,  preserve  well,  if  not  too 
much  ripened.  These  do  well  whole  in  Currant  juice.  Kind 
that  from  strewing  the  ground  slightly  with  soot  aiii  lime,  there 
is  little  probability  ot  trouble  from  sings  or  other  crawlers. 
Planted-out  forced  plants  as  room  could  be  found,  as  such  plants 
turned  out  last  year  are  by  far  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  now. 
Was  ociliged  to  smoke  the  Peach-house,  though  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  ripening,  aud  we  would  have  avoided  it  if  possible,  as  the 
fruit  wdl  last  us  for  some  weeks  yet.  We,  therefore,  pulled  all 
that  were  ripe,  that  they  might  not  be  tainted  with  the  laurel 
and  tobacco  smoke ;  we  found  we  could  not  keep  the  Aphis 
persica?,  that  horrid  brown  and  black  insect,  in  check  without  it, 
as  some  of  the  fruit  was  getting  discoloured  from  their  excrement. 
Had  to  do  the  same  with  the  orchard-liouse,  after  being  pretty 
well  beaten  with  the  dusting  and  washing  prosess.  The  orchard- 
house  was  kept  iu  Binuke  Irom  two  to  three  hours,  but  the  smoke 
was  (;hiedy  from  burning  laurel  leaves  that  had  previously  been 
well  bruised.  Smoke  from  tobacco  alone  for  that  perioU  would 
have  been  dangerous.  Lust  night  we  could  not  find  an  insect 
alive,  but  to-day  a  lew  have  revived,  and  lots  of  small  ones  have 
appeared,  so  that  we  shall  smoke  again  to-night.  Some  that 
were  put  into  a  close  vessel,  seemingly  dead,  appear  so  this 
morning,  with  the  exception  ol  a  very  lew  very  sickly,  but  there 
also  appear  a  number  of  small  dots  of  young  ones  that  were  not 
there  the  n'ght  before,  no  doubt  viviparous  productijiis.  We 
never  had  this  aphis  before  last  year,  and  thought  we  had  got 
rid  of  it  in  the  autumn;  but  if  spared  another  h  inter  we  will 
look  after  it  even  more  sharply.  All  other  insects  we  have  met 
with  are  trifles  to  it.  The  hot  weather,  and  being  busy  else- 
where, enabled  it  to  reproduce  itself  quickly,  and  its  powers  of 
increase  ate  almost  fabulous. 

In  the  Peach-house  we  syringed  well  where  we  could  do  so 
without  displacing  the  fruit,  as  the  lew  aphides  left  alive  were  very 
sickly;  and  as  that  springing  would  bring  them  to  the  floor, 
strewed  the  floor  with  lime  and  soot,  and  watered  slightly  all 
over  with  hot  water  from  a  rose.  Watered  Fig  trees  heavily,  as 
we  knew  we  could  not  make  the  water  stagnant.  Late  ones  in 
orchard-house  are  showing  well,  and  w'ere  also  watered.  If  a 
Fig  in  a  pot  gets  at  all  dry  when  it  has  very  young  fruit,  they 
will  drop  to  a  certainty.  This  is  one  reason  why  without  this 
care  Figs  in  pots  are  more  uncertain  than  those  planted  out. 
With  this  precaution,  comparative  dryness  to  ripen  the  wood  in 
autumn,  and  more  dryness  and  freedom  from  severe  frosts  in 
winter,  water  gradually  given  until  all  the  ball  is  moistened  in 
spring  by  the  i  ime  the  fruit  shows,  and  regular  moisture  at  the 
roots  afterwards,  without  stagnant  water,  no  tree  does  better  iu  a 
pot  than  the  Fig.  Without  these  cares  it  will  be  better  planted 
out,  and  stubby  shoots  secured  by  confining  the  roots,  and 
pinching  the  shoots.  Went  over  the  trees  in  orchard-house ; 
and  as  respects  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  &c.,  gave  them 
pretty  well  their  final  thinning  of  fruit,  as  most  of  them  are  set. 
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and  altogether  have  set  some  ten  or  twenty  more  fruit  than  coulH 
be  left.  We  fear  we  have  pretty  well  overdone  tlie  Cherries  witli 
crojia,  yet  the  tri'cs  do  not  show  it.  \Vc  nmat  try  and  (jft  some 
more  plants  another  year.  We  hear  I  hat  such  kinds  as  wo 
have  been  (^r^wing  in  an  open  liouso,  and  fratherinj;  for  three 
weeks,  and  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  not  be  ripe  lor 
nearly  a  montli  ont  of  doors,  are  eonsidered  better  llavourod 
than  wlien  grown  out  of  doors — such  as  JBigarreau,  >'anolcon, 
Belle  Magnifiijnp,  Reine  Ilortensc,  or  even  Empress  iaijienie,  to 
say  notliing  of  May  Dukes  now  over,  unless  a  few  late  ones. 
These  have  scarcely  hecu  touched  by  an  insect,  llmugh  the 
bjetle  was  so  troublesome  on  the  Peaches.  It  is  righi  to  state, 
however,  ttiat  some  of  the  I  roes  of  the  Peaches  were  in  rather  an 
unheallhy  state  before  tliey  were  covered  with  glass. 

Gatlier  d  Melons  from  frames  before  tliey  were  too  ripe,  and 
potted-olf'  others  (or  succossion,  as  we  have  kept  the  soil  so  dry 
that  there  is  no  great  chance  of  the  old  plants  breaking  stroufjly. 
In  planting  afresh,  will  put  in  small  drain-tiles  upright,  that  wo 
may  moisten  the  soil  beneath  without  wettiug  the  top  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity.  Placed  the  fruit  thickly  set  in  a 
brick  pit  on  saucers.  They  had  previously  been  elevated  in  pots, 
but  we  like  the  fruit  to  be  shaded  by  the  foliage  instead  of 
exposed.  Proceeded  with  cutting-out  bunches  of  Grapes,  and 
thinning  those  leff  in  a  late  vinery  as  we  could  get  at  them,  as 
tlie  bunches  will  have  to  hang  tln-ough  most  of  the  winter. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPAKTMENT. 

Proceeded  with  potting,  &e.,  as  detailed  in  previous  weeks* 
Eannneulu^es  ripening  sliould  be  taken  up.  Tied  herbaceous 
plants;  prepared  for  donig  so  with  Hollyhocks.  Hoed  the  beds 
on  lawn,  and  tied  and  pegged  where  necessary.  Mowed  and 
machiued  the  grass  on  iawn ;  find  that  Green's  eingle-man 
machine  of  16  inches  is  liked  better  than  a  two-man  machine 
of  22  inches.  One  of  our  neighbours  works  a  twentytwo-incU 
one  wi;h  one  man  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man.  The 
lesser  machines  are  so  beautifully  hung  that  one  man  uses  the 
sixteen-ineh  one  witii  less  toil  than  two  men  do  the  twenty-two  of 
most  makers.  We  find  that  the  objections  we  made  a  \  ear  or  two 
ago  about  tbe  chains  do  not  apply  to  the  nice  steel  eliains  now 
sent  out.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  our  men  prefer  them  by  far, 
and  as  being  easier  work  than  the  scythe.  At  the  same  time 
people  who  send  men  to  cut  long  grass,  and  the  ground  is  all  up 
and  do*n  and  unlevel,  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  machine  is 
thrust  into  a  corner,  and  the  men  cannot  aud  will  not  use  it. 
We  must,  however,  pass  this  and  a  great  many  other  matters 
over  to  say  a  few  words  on 

SHADING. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  force  of  the  sun,  we  shaded 
the  upright  front  of  our  conservatory  by  painting  the  glass  with 
jelly  size  made  hot  to  boding,  putting  in  a  quart  of  jelly,  a  half 
quartern  of  turpentine,  aofl  the  same  of  boded  oil,  aii<l  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  of  pounded  whiting.  This  is  put  on  pretty 
hot  and  very  thinly  on  the  gl  ss  when  dry,  and  then  a  dry  brush 
daubs  it,  and  it  looks  neat  like  ground-glass,  and  will  keep  on 
until  the  dark  days  of  autumn.  Some  pits  needing  a  dense 
shaue  had  the  same  material  put  on  with  a  whiting-brush, 
and  no  nice  daubing  given  afterwards.  For  a  slight  shading  in 
an  extra  hot  day,  we  find  nothing  better  than  just  colouring 
some  water  with  whiting  and  i browing  it  on  the  glass  with  a 
syringe;  and  liius  the  glass  may  be  pretty  well  covered,  or  just 
slijjhtly  spotted  to  blunt  the  force  of  the  rays.  Some  people 
object  to  a'l  such  simple  modes,  and  equally  object  to  blinds  and 
rollers  outside;  but  would  like  a  neat  permanent  shade  for  their 
greenhouses  inside,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  rains,  winds,  &c. 
Well,  the  best  we  know  for  this  purpose  is  bleached  calico  or 
linen,  or  white  canvass  made  into  pieces  to  suit  one  or  two 
lights.  On  sueh  pieces  place  small  rings  top  and  bottom,  and 
every  18  or  21  inches  along  the  sides,  and  place  these  rings  on 
hooks  at  similar  distances  in  the  ralters  and  sash-bars.  Such 
nice  blinds  may  remain  up  from  the  month  of  April  to  October, 
and  even  then  it  would  be  easy  to  unhook  them  if  required  in 
dull  weather.  If  the  material  is  thin  and  white,  this  unhooking 
will  seldom  be  necessary  during  the  summer,  and  the  method 
has  much  of  neatness  and  even  of  economy  m  comparison  with 
outside  blinds  to  recommend  it.  Of  course,  such  blinds  might 
also  be  made  to  roll ;  but  that  would  increase  the  intricacy  aud 
the  expense,  and  for  particular  places  we  would  prefer  these 
removable  blinds.— B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wo  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  rpecial  circumstances. 

Woims  IS  STKiWHEUuiES  (IVro).— The  "w..niis"  are  Snake  Millipedes 
(.I^lu^|.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  preventing  tlieiii  eating  the  Irull.  TUey 
bre'-d  in  the  snil,  and  tliu  only  etfetluul  reuietly  would  be  to  jmre  and  burn 
G  inches  dtplli  of  the  eutiix*  surface  soli. 

WouKs  ON  Gaedenino  {A  Young  Beginner).— "The  Orchid  Manual," 
2».  Brf.,  "The  Koni  Manual,"  6a.,  and  "In-door  Gardenlne,"  1»  Orf.,  are 
all  publiBhed  at  our  office,  and  can  be  had  free  by  post  if  sixpence  additional 
is  sent.    They  contain  all  tbe  information  you  mention. 

Skedliso  Verbenas  (//.  Barham). —IhQy  were  totally  shrivelled. 

iNSEcr  ON  CucoMBEa  Leaf  (C.  P.,  St.  Margaret's).— U  is  a.  small  crab- 
spidur  (Chelifer  cancroides),  which,  doubtless  was  amonR  the  red  spiders 
on  the  Cucumber  leaved  for  th'^  purpose  of  di  vouring  them. 

iMPEOvtNo  A  LioHT  SoiL  (.1.  L.,  Jiirmingliam).-CUy,  chalk,  marl,  and 
brick  ayers'  limy  rubbish  are  the  only  addiuoiie  to  your  light  sod  that  will 
permanently  improve  its  staple,  and  thus  enable  it  to  retain  moisture  better 
in  iiummet.  In  the  absence  of  those  iniproveis  coco.i-nut  fH>re  dust,  half- 
dec  lyed  tanners'  bark,  and  the  vegetable  mould  you  mention,  would  be  good 
adUiiioiis.  If  you  cannot  permanently  improve  lite  staple  of  the  soil  the 
best  compensation  is  mulching  the  surface.  If  this  were  done  between  the 
lows  of  crops  and  over  the  roots  of  trees  with  spent  tanners'  bark,  or,  still 
better,  cocoa-nut  fibre  dust  2  inches  duep,  we  believe  that  with  liberal 
nianurin;;  any  hardy  plant  may  be  well  grown  on  a  light  soil. 

Guano  Water  (H  Cottage  Gardener).— HM  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  strong  enough  tor  potted  plants,  and  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  for 
plants  in  the  beds. 

Camellia  Soil  (Jdem).— Turfy  loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  quantities 
form  the  best  soil  for  Camellias.  What  is  written  in  "  Work  tor  tbe  Week," 
and  "Doings  of  the  Last,"  excvpt  as  to  the  stove  and  greeobouse  depart- 
ments, are  as  applicable  to  tbe  cottage  as  to  the  mansion,  and  we  arc  always 
prompt  to  answer  queries.  Amateurs  should  have  our  "  Garden  Manual,  ' 
and  our  "  In-door  Gardening,"  and  "Out-door  Gardening."  In  them  wiU 
bi!  found  all  tbe  usual  routines  of  culture  for  common  plants;  and  with 
these  and  answers  to  queries  in  our  correspondent  columns  no  one  need 
hud  gardening  difliculties  frequent  and  never  insuperable. 

Mowing  Machine  iOiris).— Any  one  of  the  machines  will  do  its  work 
well.     We  cannot  recommend  any  maker. 

Apple  Blossom  [John  S/mtt.').— The  Apple  blossom  is  a  line  semi-double 
flower,  which  we  suspect  is  not  permanent.  Has  it  come  so  he'ore  !  If  it 
has,  graft  the  shoot  which  produces  them  on  an  Apple  stock,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  secure  this  new  term. 

Management  op  Anemo.ne-bed  (IF.  £.).— It  the  foliage  of  the  Ane- 
mones be  quite  yellow,  take  them  up  at  once.  When  left  in  the  ground 
the  matured  root  is  prone  to  start  into  growth.  Choose  a  fine  day  to  take 
them  up,  dry  them  lu  the  .-un,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  until 
October,  when  they  may  be  plaalert  in  the  bed  again.  After  tbe  Anemones 
are  taken  up  add  a  little  Iresh  soil  to  joar  bed,  fork  it  in,  and  you  may  then 
plant  any  kind  of  bedding  plant  in  the  bed.  as  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  &e. 
If  you  do  not  like  tbe  trouble  of  taking  up  the  Anemones  every  year,  and 
have  not  the  convenieucB  to  keep  bedding  plants,  we  would  advise  sowing 
some  01  the  showiest  annuals  oetween  the  .\nemoncs  the  last  week  in  May, 
scattering  a  little  fine  mould  over  them.  Any  of  the  following  make  good 
beds:— ii/ues. —Nemophila  msiguis,  NoUma  atriplieifoiia,  and  Convolvulas 
minor,  /tei/s.— Cenlrautbus  m.icro-iphou,  Saponaria  culabiicn,  and  Candy- 
tuft. l'e//(/?f5.— Venidium  Cileniulaceum,  Erysimum  Peroftskianum,  and 
Barlonia  aurea.  IC/a(es.— White  Candytult,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  Nemo- 
phi'a  insignis  alba  and  maculata.  The  be^t  pba,  however,  would  be  to 
lake  the  .Anemones  up  and  plant  Stocks,  Asters,  French  Marigolds,  or  aay- 
ibing  01  that  kind  immediately. 

Seedling  Peach  {Alice.') — After  waiting  so  long,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
destroy  the  Peach  tree  now  ;  but  you  might  insert  a  number  of  buds  In  it 
near  th_- base  of  the  shoots.  It  may  be  worth  nothing  when  you  get  it; 
but  to  prove  what  the  fruit  would  be,  we  would  thin  tiie  wood  ot  the  tree 
liberally,  so  as  to  give  sun  and  air  to  the  shoots  left,  and  thus  induce  the 
ripening  process.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  September,  we  would  either 
root-prune,  or  replant  this  tree,  and  keep  the  tree  shaded  from  sun  until 
the  leaves  would  stand  without  flinching.  This  would  also  encourage 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  lessen  mere  growth  the  nest  season. 

Cross-burd  Geraniusi  {Christine).  — We  discovered  only  a  small  leafi 
of  which  we  can  say  nothing  ;  but,  from  the  description,  we  should  have 
doubts  as  to  its  being  a  cross  with  Geranium.  We  can,  therefore,  as  yet 
say  nothing  as  to  the  hopes  entertained. 

Caoss-hRED  Verbenas  [l<tem).—.\s  to  the  crossed  Verbenas,  we  expect 
something  of  the  kind  took  place  that  our  valued  coaiijiitor,  Mr.  Beaton, 
demonstrated  as  respects  Verbenas.  I'ethaps,  however,  your  dwarfs  might 
be  made  to  grow.  It  not,  like  the  pig.i.y  Geraniums,  they  will  be  more 
iiiieresting  than  useful.  Such  facts  however,  are  most  valuable  for 
enabling  us  to  form  correct  theories.  Your  deductions  from  this  and 
general  facts  are  quite  correct ;  but  the  more  care  in  hybridising,  the 
better  may  the  results  be  expected  to  be.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our 
friend  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  able  soon  to  enlighten  us  on  all  such  matters. 

GneBS  on  Vine  Leaves  (.V.  1'.  .^.).— It  is  useless  sending  a  leaf  with 
insects  wrapped  up  in  an  open  letter.  They  ought  to  be  securely  enclosed 
m  a  bos,  or,  at  lea.-t,  covered  up  securely  with  oiled  paper.  There  were  no 
insects  on  the  leaf,  but  marks  as  if  thrips  had  been  there  ;  but  then  we  are 
doubtful  if  it  was  thrips  from  your  saying  that  they  eat  into  tbe  leaves  and 
the  berries  ;  fm-,  though  the  thrips  will  soon  suck  tbe  juice  out  of  leaves  and 
render  beriies  very  unsightly,  it  Is  seldom  they  make  holes  that  can  be 
easily  seen.  Vour  best  remedy  is  to  persevere  with  tbe  smoking,  unless 
you  would  go  over  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  with  a  sponge  and  water, 
\vhen  you  would  most  likely  catch  them. 

Holes  in  Vine  Leaves  {A  Subscriber,  Kilmarnock). —  Vfe  think  tte 
leaves  are  injured  by  a  cilerpillar  or  some  kind  of  weevil.  Watch  the 
place  with  a  lantern  at  night,  wrap  the  stem  round  with  wool  and  oil,  ana 
that  may  keep  them  off. 

Erkob.— At  page  416,  last  line  ot  first  column,  for  "5  inches"  lead 
"  5  bars." 
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EsHiBiTiNC  Strawberries  {EUcn). — Atthe  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Kensington  Exhibitioos  the  Society  provides  dishes;  but  the  exhibitor,  or 
the  exhibitor's  deputy,  must  attend  to  arrange  the  fruit. 

Seedling  Pansies  [Ta_^y). — We  do  not  think  that  the  flowers  sent  are 
equal  to  many  of  the  same  character  which  are  now  in  cultivation.  The 
Geranium  was  so  fallen  to  piec:;s  that  we  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Black  Deposit  on  PELAnooNiuM  Leaves  {Elizabeth).  —The  black 
appearance  is  chiefly  the  excrement  of  iusects,  as  green  fly  and  tlirips, 
particularly  the  former.  The  leaves  had  better  be  removed.  We  dis- 
covered no  live  insecis.  The  warty  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  leat  is 
almost  a  sure  sign  of  i!t:ignant  water  and  insufQcient  drainage,  or  a  too  low 
close  atmosphere.  Good  root-action  and  a  dryish  airy  atmosphere  are  the 
best  antidotes  for  this,  and  also  for  securing  a  healthy  vegetation  and 
freedom  from  insects.  If  the  plants  are  in  bloom  and  grten  fly  on  them, 
you  had  better  remove  them  by  the  lingers,  as  smoking  is  apt  to  injure  tht; 
hlooms.  It  not  in  bloom  smoke,  but  do  it  judiciously— not  too  much 
tobacco,  Bor  yet  allow  the  smoke  to  be  hot. 

Vine-border  Covering— Trrbeiano  Grape  {B.  J.  J.). — Tou  do  not 
furnish  us  with  enough  of  evidence  to  decide  whether  the  gangrening 
of  the  berries  has  anything  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  outside 
border.  If,  as  you  fay,  that  the  Vines  are  healthy  and  the  roots  near  the 
suface,  then  we  should  *e  inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  was  to  be  found 
in  management,  overcropping,  &c.  However,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  covering  the  border  with  glass  will  tend  to  the  well-being  of  the  Vines, 
as  the  light  will  get  to  the  soil  ^nd  co'd  rains  be  excluded.  We  have  never 
yet  done  so  ourselves,  but  we  can  see  what  an  advantage  such  a 
covering  would  be  ;  but  that  advantage  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  ground 
of  the  border  being  exposed  beneath  the  glass  in  summer.  It  at  such  a 
time  you  cover  the  border  with  plants,  either  in  pots  or  otherwise,  then  we 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  advantages  you  will  attain.  We  know  one  case 
where  Vines  were  much  injured  by  each  a  glass  covering,  but  the  border  hud 
its  top  in  a  sloppy  state  a,ll  the  summer  from  watering  plants  upon  it,  and 
the  dense  foliage  kept  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  it.  The  Trebbiano 
Grape  is  a  strong-growing  kind  producing  large  white  bunches,  which,  if 
well  ripened  in  autumn,  will  hang  all  the  wmier  with  ordinary  care,  and 
the  flavour  is  rich  and  sweet.  Some  people  ;rre  very  fond  of  it.  It  is 
chiefly  nseful  in  a  late  house. 

Cucumbers  Deformed  and  Yellow  {A  Perplexed  One). — We  fear  you 
are  expecting  too  much  fruit  from  your  Cucumbers.  Though  some  varieties 
show  three  or  lour  fruits  at  a  joint  seldom  more  than  one  swells,  or  should 
they  all  swell  they  are  short  crooked  things,  but  more  frequently  they  turn 
yellow  at  the  point,  as  in  your  case.  This  is  owmg  to  the  ro  jts  being  unable 
to  supply  nourishment  to  tbe  young  fruit  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
them  t-welling  freely.  One  Cucumber  at  a  joint,  and  that  in  every  foot  of 
space,  is  enough.  Cucumbers  seldom  turn  yellow  at  the  point  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  or  not  until  a  good  many  have  been  cut,  which  we 
attribute  to  a  little  over-greediness  on  the  partol  the  cultivator.  Although 
we  consider  too  heavy  cropping  the  chief  cause  of  Cucumbers  failing,  yet 
anything  like  a  check  to  the  roots  will  bring  about  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
results.  Too  little  bottom  heat,  too  much  or  too  little  watering,  or  watering 
with  water  considerably  lower  in  temperature  than  the  heat  of  tbe  bed 
causes  an  inactive  state  of  the  roots,  and  that  will  cause  the  young  Cucum- 
bers to  die-ofi'  at  the  point.  Syringing  the  plants  with  cold  water,  and 
allowing  water  to  dtip  oS'  the  ends  ot  the  young  Iruit,  and  the  sun  striking 
them  in  that  state,  scalds  them.  Allowing  a  current  of  cold  air  to  suddeuly 
reduce  the  temperature  will  thiow  the  sap  back  and  hmder  the  Iruit  from 
swelling.  Should  mme  ot  the  above  account  for  the  failure,  water  with 
weak  liquid  manure  twice  a-week,  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed  ; 
for,  it  the  fruit  forwarded  be  a  fair  specimen,  your  Cucumbers  lack  nourish- 
ment.  Keep  the  house  moist  by  sprinkling  every  available  eurlace  twice 
a-day  with  tepid  water.  Give  air  early  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  early, 
never  allowing  the  thermometer  to  lall  raach  before  you  shut  up.  From 
75^  to  86°  is  quite  hot  enough  for  bottom  beat  in  any  stage. 

Glass  ( W.  X.  W.^  Bingley). — The  sample  enclosed  by  you  would  do 
very  well  lor  pit-glazing. 

Names  of  Mosses  {J.  E.  Dangstein)  .—\^  Hypnum  splendensj  2,  Hypnum 
triquetrum  ;  3,  Dicranum  unduiatum. 

Names  of  Plants  {E.  S  y  Hampton  Court), — One  of  the  Hippeasters, 
but  not  recognisable  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  one  of  many  wholly  unrecognisablu 
seedlings)  atier  being  squeezed  flat.  {J.  E.  Eossiter). — Cannot  teJ  a  plant 
from  a  mere  leaf  like  that,  (James  McBeij). — It  is  what  is  called  Ecbites 
picta  iu  gardens.  We  do  not  know  £.  lutllans.  Camellias  sometimes  go 
spotted  like  yours;  it  is  a  sign  ot  deficient  vigour.  I  W.  B.), — Looks  liae 
Erigeron  philadelphicus.  (Omepa).~l,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  2,  Orchis 
pyramidalis;  3,  bad,  some  cruciter  without  leaves;  4,  Matricaria  cha- 
momilla. 


be  spoiled  if  chilled,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  our  readers;  and  shall  be  obliged  by  such  results 
being  communicated,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  variety  of 
fowl  by  which  they  were  laid,] 


POULTEY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE, 


EGGS   SAT  UPON  AND  THEN  CHILLED. 

I  SHAT.T.  feel  obliged  hy  any  of  your  correspondentB  giving  me 
their  opinion,  from  experience,  as  to  the  time  when  eggs  being 
under  a  hen  and  then  left  would  be  bad.  I  put  fifteen  Sebright  eggs 
under  a  hen  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  She  appeared  to  sit  close. 
In  the  morning  at  six  o'clock  she  was  off  the  nest  and  the  eggs 
quite  cold.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning  they  were  put 
under  another  hen,  and  every  egg  proved  addled.  Would  the 
six  or  seven  hours  be  suiEcient  time  to  cause  this  ?  How  soon 
does  vitality  commence,  ao  as  to  spoil  eggs  if  afterwards  left  to 
get  cold  ? — Etesham. 

[The  fact  that  at  sis  o'clock  the  eggs  were  quite  cold,  and 
that  they  were  not  put  under  another  hen  until  eight,  would 
account  for  their  being  addled.  The  hen  should  always  be  tried 
for  three  days  on  common  eggs  to  see  that  she  is  really  broody. 
Upon  the  question  how  long  egga  may  be  sat  upon  and  yet  not 


A  FACT  FOR  NATURALISTS. 

To-day  I  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  of  two  cured  speci- 
mens of  the  "Piutailed  Sandgrouse"  (Pterocles  eetarius),  being 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  Emmett,  of  Pudsey,  hating  been 
"murdered"  by  him  only  last  Wednesday,  at  a  neighbouring 
village  called  Fareley,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  if  all "  naturalists" 
are  of  Mr.  Emmett's  stamp,  both  these  and  all  other  rare  animals 
will  continue  to  be  very  scarce,  both  on  the  undulating  hills  of 
Farsley  and  all  other  parts  of  these  dominions.  No  doubt,  now 
that  Mr.  Emmett's  exploits  have  been  duly  chronicled,  other 
naturalists  (and  members  of  the  sparrow-shootiog  societies)  will 
be  oa  the  look-out  for  the  fortunate  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen 
which  80  far  have  escaped  the  range  of  Mr.  Emmett's  rifle;  audit 
seems  very  probable  thut  the  whole  covey  of  fourteen  will  be 
utte.-ly  destroyed  or  driven  to  more  barbarous  climes  to  seek 
that  existence  which  they  are  denied  in  this  civilised  land  of 
ours. 

It  seems  a  great  pity — nay,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  national  mis- 
fortunei — that  so  many  of  my  countrymen  should  exhibit  such 
selfish  properisities  (I  cannot  use  a  milder  term),  in  destroying 
those  rare  specimens  of  the  feathered  tribes  which  occasionally 
visit  these  shores,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  gratification 
of  exhibiting  in  their  private  collections  stufl'ed  and  inanimate 
specimens  of  what  hut  for  them  would  be  living  types  of  the 
species  to  which  they  belong,  and  be  a  means  of  instruction  and 
i»  source  of  pleasure  to  thousands. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Mr.  Emmett.  No  doubt 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  if  not  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  I  give 
him  credit  for  the  best  intentions;  but  1  put  it  to  him,  whether 
he  is  not  contracting  rather  than  expanding  a  knowledge  of 
nature  by  such  acts  ?  If  the  "  Sandgrouse  "  are  common  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Persia,  and  found  in  plenty  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  have  no  occasion  to  shoot  the  few  which  visit 
us  in  order  to  procure  specimens  for  uur  instruction. 

Thanks  to  51r.  Emmett  for  preserving  for  us  the  plumage  of 
the  "  Pintailed  Sandgrouse  "  stuBed  wuh  "  shoddy,"  with  in- 
telligence beaming  from  a  pair  of  glasfi  eyes  ;  but  no  thanks  to 
him  for  depriving  us  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  native  woods 
and  valleys  adorned  with  living  specimens  of  these  persecuted 
beauties,  and  debarred  the  pleasure  alike  of  studying  their  habits, 
and  admiring  the  splendour  of  their  living  forms. — Pbo  BonO 
Publico. — (Leeds  Mereurj/.) 

[  Heartily  do  we  coincide  iu  this  condemnation. — Eds.  J. 
OP  fl.] 


Pholific  Ducks. — I  can  add  my  testimony  to  your  corre- 
spondent's relative  to  Ducks  laying  soon  afier  having  hutched  a 
brood.  One  of  my  Ducks  brought  out  a  breed  on  Monday, 
May  4th,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  had  laid  three  egge. 
Even  while  sitting  she  did  not  avoid  the  drake.  My  other  Duck 
was  then  sitting,  and  brought  out  her  brood  on  the  2ad  instant, 
and  yesterday  laid  her  first  egg.  The  Duck  that  liatched  her 
eggs  on  the  4t)i  of  May  had  on  Friday  last,  the  12th  of  June, 
twenty-one  eggs  iu  her  nest,  and  is  now  sitting  on  seventeen  or 
more.  She  began  to  sit  on  Sunday  last.  A  shopkeeper  in  this 
village  informs  me  that  one  of  his  Ducks  laid  several  eggs  under 
the  coop,  and  he  has  already  (fuue  23),  had  two  broods  from  the 
same  Duck  this  year. — K,  O.  T. 


Lakge  Eggs  or  SPAHisn  Fowls. — The  Rev.  C.  A.  Moore, 
of  Sutterton  Vicarage,  Spalding,  bought  some  Spanish  poultry 
about  two  and  a  half  years  since  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury. 
He  says,  "  I  have  been  very  particular  in  keeping  up  the  breed, 
and  have  had  some  very  remarkable  eggs  from  my  stock.  One 
egg  which  a  hen  produced  about  a  fortnight  since  weighed 
3  j  07.8. ;  but  the  most  remarkable  one  is  that  which  the  same 
fowl  laid  on  Saturday,  and  which  actually  weighs  nearly  4J  ozs. 
This  egg  I  have  had  painted  white  in  order  to  preserve  it.  My 
fowls  have  every  disadvantage — being  confined  to  within  a  very 
small  space." 


June  30, 1863.  ] 
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EXPULSION  OF  YOUNG  BEES. 

I  UAD  on  the  Ist  of  May  a  very  strong  bivo  of  bees,  a  swarm 
of  1862.  I  cut  a  hole  through  the  top  of  tho  hiye  (an  old 
conical  oue)  abjut  the  aboTe  date,  and  put  on  a  super  about  tho 
last  week  in  May,  wheu  it  was  immediately  filled,  and  the  bees 
began  to  work.  On  tho  Ist  of  June  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
hive  threw  an  immense  swarm  the  next  day.  On  the  13th  the 
hive  threw  a  second  swarm,  of  which  I  cannot  tell  the  weight; 
but  there  were  about  three  quarts  of  bees.  Two  days  after  this 
I  saw  quantities  of  young  bees  unable  to  Hy,  ejected  from  the 
hive  ;  and  these  were  carried  out  again  directly  if  returned. 
Iwo  days  later  (the  17th)  the  hives  threw  a  third  swarm  nearly 
or  quite  as  strong  as  the  last.  And  to  day  (the  IStli)  I  again  see 
scores  of  young  bees  under  the  hive — evidently  ejected.  There 
were  also  three  young  queens  which  were  dead.  The  other  bees 
were  all  alive  and  crawling  about.  1  returned  some  dozens,  but 
they  were  directly  seized,  carried  out,  and  dropped  on  the 
ground.  I  am  certain  that  many  hundreds  have  thus  been 
destroyed  and  cannot  account  for  it,  as  food  is  very  plentiful, 
and  the  hive  though  much  weakened  by  tiirowing  three  swarms, 
has  plenty  of  bees  in  it,  and  a  very  large  number  of  drones. 
Indeed,  1  was  almost  led  to  fancy  the  destruction  of  young  bees 
was  because  the  drones  took  more  food  than  the  workers  could 
provide  ;  but  there  may  bo  some  other  cause,  and  1  shall  be 
most  glad  to  learn  it. 

The  following  incident  occurred  here  a  few  days  since.  A 
awarm  left  a  hive  belonging  to  a  bee-owner,  and  fortunately  was 
seen  to  go  off.  Tiiey  Hew  direct  to  a  deserted  hive  full  of  old 
comb,  standing  in  a  cottage  garden  nearly  half  a  mile  off,  where 
they  entered  and  remained.  The  owner  saw  them  go  in  and 
recovered  them,  making  some  compenaatiou  for  the  hive,  in  which 
I  saw  them  to-day  working  beautilully. — Robebt  Leteit. 

[Although  we  never  met  with  a  similar  instance,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  this  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  rising 
generation  to  unfavourable  weather  setting  in  immediately  after 
swarming  had  taken  place,  and  thus  calling  into  play  that  re- 
markable instinct  wliich  leads  bees  in  extremity  to  sacrifice  the 
weaker  members  of  the  community.  Liberal  feeding  would 
probably  have  put  a  stop  to  this  massacre  of  the  juveniles. 
Wothing  is  more  common  than  a  swarm  taking  possession  of  a 
deserted  hive.] 


TRANSPOSING  STOCKS-A  QUEENLESS 
SWARM— DRIVING. 

I  HAD,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June,  a  second  swarm, 
which  1  hived  into  a  box  about  one-third  full  of  comb  and 
honey;  in  fact,  all  the  upper  part,  the  lower  having  been  cut 
away  because  of  its  age.  Having  read  of  some  of  jour  corre- 
spondents transposing  liives  in  order  to  strengthen  weak  stocks, 
1  thought  I  would  do  the  same  with  this,  and  therefore  in  the 
middle  of  tho  first  fine  day,  the  fifth  after  being  hived,  1  changed 
places,  the  swarm  with  a  strong  old  stock.  The  result  was 
much  fighting  for  two  days  and  the  weakening  of  the  old  stock 
as  though  a  prime  swarm  had  left  it,  without  a  very  perceptible 
strengthening  of  the  swarm.  1  now  fear  the  swarm  has  no  queen, 
because  no  pollen  is  carried  in  j  nevertheless,  as  they  are  quiet, 
I  infer  they  have  some  brood  from  which  to  raise  a  sovereign, 
but  comb-building  does  not  go  on. 

Now,  were  I  to  feed  copiously,  would  the  bees,  having  no 
fertile  queen  at  liberty,  build  drone-comb  only,  permanently 
injuring  the  stock,  a  common  square  box  with  close  top?  And 
would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  pollen  is  carried,  and  then 
feed  ?  What  precautions  are  necessary  in  transposing  hives  to 
strengthen  weak  ones  ?  What  precautions  are  necessary  in 
artificial  swarming  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  bees  to 
build  drone-comb  while  raising  a  queen,  honey  being  abundant? 
How  are  the  impressed  wax  plates  fixed  in  frames,  and  is  it 
desirable  to  employ  them  when  perfect  combs  cannot  be  had  ? 
la  the  Woodbury  straw  hive  are  the  bands  of  straw  horizontal 
or  perpendicular,  and  is  it  fitted  with  a  straw  cover? 

There  is  one  tiling  more.  I  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  driving  to  form  an  artificial  swarm.  The  stock  was  a  square 
box  packed  full  of  bees  ;  the  time  1  selected  5  A.M.  Tne  stock 
was  carefully  turned  up  and  another  box  the  same  size  put  on,  the 
box  with  comb  afterwards  tenanted  by  tho  second  swarm  above 
referred  to.  After  drumming  about  ten  minutes  and  thinking 
about  half  the  bees  had  gone  up,  from  the  view  1  had  tlirougli 
the  box  windows,  I  lifted  the  upper  one  off  and  put  it  in  what 


was  to  have  been  its  place  on  the  board  of  the  old  stock,  treating 
the  old  stock  according  to  the  Be-book.  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  cleverly  accomplished  my  object ;  but  in  about 
an  hour  it  was  evident  I  had  failed.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  restore  tho  hives  as  before.  Kothing  daunted,  I  tried  again 
next  morning  and  drummed  longer,  taking  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  process.  Again  1  thought  1  had  succeeded,  though  the 
bees  were  more  savage  ;  but  again  time  siiowed  it  was  another 
failure.  I  tried  no  more.  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is  some 
mystery  in  driving.  I  thought  I  was  very  careful,  gentle,  and 
precise  in  adhering  to  the  directions.  I  am  half  inclined  to 
suppose  the  stock  had  no  queen  at  liberty,  being  engaged  in 
rearing  one,  which  would  account  for  tho  failure  ;  but  1  have 
had  no  experience  in  driving,  and  do  not  like  to  be  beaten. 
The  stock  was  populous,  but  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  a 
mouth,  although  rich  in  sealed  honey.  Does  driving  usually 
succeed,  if  continued  long  enough,  in  getting  all  the  Dees  out  ? 
Are  there  some  things  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  driving  ? — 
A.  B.  C. 

[Transpo-ing  stocks  succeeds  best  in  the  middle  of  a  fire  day, 
when  honey  is  very  plentiful.  This  is  tho  grand  secret  of 
SHCcess.  Everv  bee  returning  full  of  honey  is  usually  a  welcome 
visitor  to  any  hive,  and  in  this  case  little  or  no  fighting  results  ; 
but  when  honey  is  scarce  and  strange  bees  return  with  empty 
pouches,  they  are  ignominiously  expelled  as  a  race  of  paupers 
attempting  to  saddle  themselves  on  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. No  such  transfer,  however,  should  be  attempted  with 
a  second  swarm  until  it  is  certain  that  the  young  queen  haa 
commenced  egg-laying.  In  your  case  the  natural  result  has 
evidently  followed.  The  queen,  on  her  return  from  ono  of  her 
excursions,  has  gone  to  the  old  spot  and  has  been  put  to  death 
by  the  strangers.  As  no  brood  can  now  exist  in  the  hive,  the 
colony  must  speedily  dwindle  away  unless  it  is  supplied  with 
brood-comb,  or,  better  still,  a  couple  of  royal  cells  ;  or,  beat  of 
all,  a  fertile  queen.  If  you  wish  the  latter,  and  cannot  obtain  it 
on  the  spot,  write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Kadford, 
Exeter.  Bees  without  a  queen  build  drone-comb  only.  Do  not, 
therefore,  feed  copiously  until  this  all-important  deficiency  has 
been  supplied.  Artificial  should  generally  imitate  natural 
swarming  in  this  respect,  that  the  swarm  has  the  old  queen  and 
consequently  builds  worker-comb,  whilst  the  queenlesa  bees 
remaui  in  the  old  hive,  which  is  already  filled  with  comb. 
Artificial  partition-walls  are  easily  fixed  m  frames  by  means  of 
melted  wax.  The  vendors  will  give  you  full  instructions  on  this 
point.  They  are  a  great  assistance  when  natural  combs  are  un- 
attainable. In  the  Woodbury  straw  hive  tho  bands  are  hori- 
zontal. It  is  usually  fitted  with  a  wooden  cover.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  the  usual  instructions  for  driving  bees.  You  should 
operate  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  persevere  until  you 
succeed.  When  once  you  have  accomplished  it  all  difficulties 
will  vanish — at  least,  it  was  so  in  our  case.] 


LOSS   OF  A  SWARM-DISTANCE  BETWEEN 
BARS— ABNORMAL   BEES. 

Haying  procured  a  stock  of  bees  last  February,  and  being 
light,  I  fed  them  well  through  the  spring  till  May  23rd,  when 
they  swarmed,  weighing  but  2,;  lbs.  Hearing  piping  two  days 
before,  1  concluded  the  prime  swarm  had  escaped  unobserved. 
I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  as  my  books  tell  me,  that  piping  is  never 
heard  till  alter  the  first  swarm.  There  has  been  no  appearance 
of  another.     Am  I  to  expect  more  from  it  ? 

I  have  used  bar-hives  li  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  but  found 
them  too  wide.  What  is  the  proper  breadth,  as  bar- frame-hives 
are  useless  if  each  bar  does  not  exactly  contain  a  comb  on  its 
centre? 

1  here  is  on  some  of  my  bees  the  unusual  appearance  (at  least  to 
my  eye),  of  an  extra  pair  of  antennce  of  a  yellow  colour,  growing 
from  ttie  insertion  of  the  real  antenna>.  Have  any  of  your 
numerous  apiarian  correspondents  noticed  it,  and  what  may  the 
cause  be  ? — Bee  Feibnd. 

[Piping  is  so  rarely  heard  prior  to  the  issue  of  a  first  swarm, 
that  you  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  yours  has  escaped  un- 
observed, nor  Cinyou  expect  that  another  will  now  issue.  Our 
bars  are  about  a  sixteenili  under  1}  inch  from  centre  to  centre; 
but  we  consider  the  latter  a  very  good  distance.  Singularly 
enough  the  proceedings  of  the  bees  themselves  do  not  always 
afford  the  best  guide  as  to  distance,  as  they  are  so  much  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  requirements  of  the  moment.  If  honey  be  very 
plentiful  ti.ey  are  apt  to  build  thicker  combs  (almost  to  the 
excliuion  of  brood),  than  when  honey  is  scarce,  and  the  queen 
lays  un  e^g  in  every  cell  as  soon  as  it  is  braced  out.  We  should 
be  glad  if  jou  would  forward  in  a  small  box  by  post  a  few 
living  specimens  of  bees  possessing  an  extra  pair  of  antennae.] 


BEES  DYING  IN  JUNE. 

Last  year  I  had  not  a  single  swarm  out  of  four  hives.  This 
year  1  liave  not  had  any  jet,  but  expect  three  daily  out  of  the 
three  hives  I  have  living.  Last  week  a  stock  died,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  cause.  They  came  out  of  the  hive,  and  died  on  the 
board.  When  I  saw  this  I  took  up  the  hive  and  saw  but  a  very 
few  bees  left  in,  and  they  seemed  quite  stupified,  sud  they  all 
dropped  on  the  board  dead.  I  took  out  two  combs,  and 
found  very  few  of  the  cells  with  young  bees  in  them,  these  had 
grubs  in  them,  but  they  were  dead.  The  hive  in  May  seemed 
quite  well,  and  worked  hard.     What  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

Last  year  1  had  a  stock  which  died  in  March,  with  plenty  of 
honey  in  store,  but  they  were  in  a  Kutt's  hive.  The  bees  were 
well  and  strong  in  February,  and  in  March  they  died,  and  when 
I  came  to  look  at  tbem  the  combs  were  quite  mouldy.  I  thought 
that  I  must  have  taken  the  hive  from  under  cover  (I  have  a 
■wooden  shed)  too  soon,  as  it  was  very  wet  and  cold  m  March 
last  year.— W.  W.  C. 

[The  first-mentioned  stock  died  of  starvation — pretty  strong 
evidence  that  the  lioney  season  in  Lancashire  is  a  bad  one.  The 
second  was  probably  destrojed  by  that  pest  of  wooden  hives, 
internal  moisture.  Feeding  would,  of  course,  have  been  the 
obvious  remedy  in  the  one  case,  whilst  ventilation  might  have 
palliated  the  evil  in  the  other.] 


VAEIATIONS  IN  COLOUR  OF  THE    COMMON 
HIVE   BEE. 

Hating  a  wish  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  a  poor 
neighbour  in  the  country,  I  empowered  him  to  purchase  a  hive 
and  stock  of  bees,  for  which  he  (or  rather  I)  paid  14.?.,  that  is 
2^.  for  tlie  straw  hive,  and  125.  for  the  bees.  On  going  to  see 
them  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  so 
unlike  my  notions  of  bees — so  slim,  so  small,  so  colourles:?, 
they  answered  to  the  French  word  of  moiiches  d  jiiiel,  but  not 
of  abielles.  The  man,  however,  declared  he  was  used  to  this 
sort,  and  that  they  were  making  honey  very  fast.  The  situation 
lies  between  two  parks,  where,  although  there  will  soon  be  many 
lime  trees  in  bloom,  there  are  not  many  other  flowers.  Sosie 
mignonette  and  some  borage  have  been  sown,  and  I  am  told 
that  buckwlieat  is  a  great  favourite.  1  do  not  find  these  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  The  Jouhnal  OP  HOKTICCLTUEE ;  and 
certainly  the  description  of  bees,  whether  Ligurian  or  British, 
by  no  means  seems  to  correspond  with  these.  Can  they  be  wild 
ones  ? — A.  A.  Y. 

[Apis  melHflca  is  the  only  species  of  hive  bee,  whether  wild  or 
domestic,  indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  and  to  this  species  tlie 
bees  in  qui-stion  undoubtedly  belong.  They  sometimes  vary 
slightly  in  colour;  antl  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Edinburgh  once  possessed 
a  variety  of  a  lighter  tint  than  usual,  but  these  appear  to 
be  mere  accidental  variations.  The  Ligurian  bee  (Apis  Ligustica) 
which  has  lately  been  so  successfully  introduced  into  this  country, 
diiTers  so  notably  from  the  ordinary  bee,  that  it  is  ranked  as  a 
distinct  species.] 


SIMULTANEOUS  ATTACKS  ON  DEONES. 

On  the  only  fine  day  of  this  week  (or  month),  I  received  an 
expected  first  sk  arm  from  a,  Woodbury  bar-hive,  two  hours  after- 
wards whilst  looking  on  I  observed  a  great  and  general  issue  wf 
drones  from  a,  b  and  c,  and  B  and  c  having  swarmed  once  and 
twice  respectively,  tlie  workers  appeared  to  attack  the  drones, 
riding  on  them  curled  up  as  they  attack  robbers.  Being  severely 
slung,  I  ditl  not  observe  much  more,  but  was  surprised.  Fir«t, 
Wlij  should  drones  be  turned  out  of  a  hive  directly  after  the  first 
swaim  issues  ?  Secondly,  Why  should  the  drones  issue,  if  A,  B 
and  c  be  simultaneous,  or  were  tliey  all  merely  at  play  ?  I 
observe  a  few  but  not  ninny  dead  drones  about,  and  can  still  see 
them  in  A  through  the  glass. 


I  have  an  old  straw  hive  that  was  nearly  burnt  out  by  the 
accidental  firing  of  my  Tine-border  when  covered  with  litter. 
The  bees  issued  for  a  moment  on  the  17th  of  June,  but  returned. 
They  have  clustered  out  largely  for  some  weeks,  and  so  con- 
tinue. I  purpose  taking  it  when  the  proper  time  arrives?  To- 
day I  have  added  a  glass-frame  bar-t-uper  coveted,  to  induce 
them  all  to  enter  and  make  comb.  Is  that  right  ?  I  should  like, 
on  the  issue  of  this  swarm  to  join  it  (by  sprinkling)  to  'Wednes- 
day's A  swarm  in  a  new  complete  frani^-liive  boui^ht  from  Messrs. 
Neighbour.  Will  this  answer  with  a  housed  swarm  that  has 
done  nothirjg  ?     I  have  fed  them. — T.  P. 

[If  the  young  queens  in  E  and  c  were  impregnated,  the  attack 
upon  the  drones  is  all  in  due  course,  and  will  probably  be  per- 
severed in  until  all  are  expelled  ;  but  with  A  the  case  is  different, 
the  assault  seeming  to  be  a  mistake,  which  when  found  out  was 
at  onee  discontinued.  Owing  to  the  bad  honej  season  after  the 
issue  of  the  swarm,  the  bees  found  themselves  with  a  sparse 
worker  popidation,  and  scanty  stores,  which  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  replenishing.  These  are  just  the  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  drones,  which  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  consummated  had  not  the  virgin  condition 
of  the  queen  necessitated  a  reprieve.  That  all  three  stocks 
should  inaugurate  a  simultaneous  attack  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  like  causes  producing  similar  efl'ects.  Adding  a  super 
may  be  of  use,  it  the  weather  improves  ;  at  any  rate  it  will  do 
no  harm.  The  probability  is,  that  the  two  swarms  will  unite 
peaceably.] 

BEES  NOT  ENTERING  A   SUPER. 

I  HITED  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  the  hive  appeared  by  its  weight  to  be  filled.  For 
more  than  a  week  the  bees  have  clustered  out  round  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  and  small  particles  of  comb  are  scattered  about  it 
also.  There  does  not  appear  any  diminution  in  the  activity  of 
the  bees.  In  order  to  prevent  a  maiden  swarm,  as  I  believe  it  is 
called,  I  put  on  a  good-sized  glass  super.  The  bees  make  no 
attempt  to  fill  it.  1  sliould  not  have  intruded  upon  you,  but  I 
cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  scattered  particles  of  comb  in 
the  front  ol  the  hive,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  a  notice  of  it  in 
your  paper. — A  Bee-keepee. 

[The  particles  of  comb  arise  from  the  unsealing  of  the  brood, 
thousands  of  joung  bees  having  quitted  their  cradles  during  the 
past  tew  weeks.  Try  inserting  two  or  three  pieces  of  guide- 
comb  in  the  super,  and  filling  the  cells  with  honey  or  syrup.] 


Pkeseeting  Peas  Gbeeit  fob  Winter  Use. — This  desirable 
result  has  certainly  not  yet  arrived  at  the  state  of  perfection  we 
expect  of  it,  and  we  have  heard  of  many  failures  ;  but  the  follow, 
ing  mode  has  been  reported  to  us  by  a  person  well  qualifie- 
to  judge  of  such  matters,  as  being  very  successful :  — Carefulld 
shell  the  Peas — theu  put  them  in  tin  canisters,  not  too  largy 
ones  ;  put  in  a  small  piece  of  alum,  about  the  size  of  a  horsebeana 
to  a  pint  of  Peas.  When  the  canister  is  full  ol  Peas,  fill  up  the 
interstices  with  water,  and  solder  on  the  lid  perfectly  air-tight, 
and  boil  the  canisters  for  about  twenty  minutes  ;  tlien  remove 
them  to  a  cool  place,  and  they  will  bo  lound  in  January  but  little 
inferior  to  fresh,  newly-gathered  Peas.  Bottling  is  not  so  good — 
at  least  we  have  not  lound  it  so  ;  the  air  gets  in,  the  liquid  turns 
sour,  and  the  Peas  acquire  a  bad  taste. — (^American  Gardeners' 
Monthly.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ill-succfss  in  Hatching  {B.  ^.).— Your  ca.se  is  that  of  many  this  seasor, 
and  is  in  a  (ireut  meigure  attributable  to  the  stmrp  frosts  dunii)^  tlie  bpiin^. 
The  outer  eg-j^s  ^et  chilled,  and  then  assume  the  a.|jpearam:e  >on  describe. 
It  is  a  fjootl  plan  to  put  uot  more  than  seven  or  i\\xw  e^KS  under  the  hens 
fur  early  batching'. 

'  Dorking  Cockkuei.s  (Jf.  i>.).— If  you  with  to  show  Silver-Grey  DorkinRf, 
lione  of  those  you  mention  are  fit  (or  the  purpose.  Jt  is  imperative  thai 
cocks  in  those  clnsdes  t^hall  have  blade  breasts  anrt  tails.  No.  1  has  not 
either.  They  must  also  have  pale,  ahTio>t  u  hire,  hatkles  and  nuidle  No.  2 
ii*  nerc  at  fault ;  and  as  in  a  matter  ot  colour  (at  least  ho  ta,-  as  poultry  is 
conei-rmd  i,  comparison  is  not.  allowed,  the  fact  uf  No.  3  being  hlucker  than 
JJo.  1,  Imt  ncxcriheltss  not  quite  black  in  breast  and  tail,  will  not  help 
you.  If  lou  are  'lenton  •■-howinK  in  a  Silver-tirey  class,  if  you  have  hens 
or  pullet*  of  laultU'Ms  colour,  and  if  No.  2  is  perf'  ctly  blaek  wneri*  retiuireo, 
that  is  ilif  bird  to  ^ho\v.  II  you  are  bliowiti-  (or  geiifra!  eonipclitiuu,  take 
No  1  by  all  means.  U  is  the  height  n(  ai)Mii\l;iy  lo  lie  delerretl  by  u  lew 
ijvhite  feathers  on  the  breast,  or  a  white  sliailt-  on  \\w  full.  ^«iu  have  to 
look  for  symmetry  mid  size,  and  save  in  a  While  or  yUver-Orcy  ehiss,  colour 
has  nothing  to  do  with  decisions. 
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